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Somethin’ Fishy 

While coiKli-mniiig attacks of 
any kind on people or instituti¬ 
ons of a partirular religion (Soft 
Target in tjow-Wires, June 22), 
I'd like to add that some Chris¬ 
tian organisations do use social 
service as a means of propagat¬ 
ing Christianity. Where's the 
need for s(j many church-con¬ 
trolled educational institutions 
for a small Catholic commun¬ 
ity? Constitutional freedom 
has been used to convert poor, 
illiterate (reople with the lute 
of food, clotliing etc. And so, 
this whole issue has to be seen 
in a wider perspective. 

Sandtep Suri, 
Mumbai 

The Politics of History 

The article 'Rational' vs 'Natio¬ 
nal' (June 22) was an eye-ope¬ 
ner as far as the power of his¬ 
tory is concerned. Petty politics ' 
aside, it's worthwhile to note 
that there is almost no way a 
common man reading the so- 
called dtKumented history of 
today can be sure of facts. Yet 



this common man is ready to 
kill his neighixrur to set right 
what he thinks Is a historical 
wrong Hi.story is almost always 
a reflection of the hi.storian's 
interpretation, not of facts. 
History of war is always docu¬ 
mented in a manner favourably 
inclined towards the winner. If 
Germany had won World War 
II, Hitler would have been the 
greater hero of this century. 

I dream ot an India where the 
'common' man becomes a 'rat¬ 
ional' man and realises that 
what is past is of no conse¬ 
quence to him. It's his next 
square meal instead that he 
should be concerned about. 

Arum, 

received on the e-mail 



SaQu of Courage 

Pittha Sot's coyer story Tlybig 

to Gmp a mc^ 

aceoaiit of 


The Native’s Folly 

The box Doing India Proud (Out¬ 
ward Bound, June 15) smelt of a 
cynicism of the much-travelled 
bourgeois class towards lcs.ser 
mortals. During my travels 
abroad and in India I've met cit¬ 
izens of the so-called developed 
countries, whose behaviour and 
habits, though wor.se, seldom 
draw critici.sm. I he whole thing 
reminds me of the unequal 
white man-native equation. 

Tour operators and travel age¬ 
nts should educate travellers 
and make necessary arrangem¬ 
ents to minimise embarrassing 
incidents, l.ikc the time when a 
thoughtful travel agent arran¬ 
ged for a foreign airline to serve 
'Hindu vegetarian' in-flight 
meals to my mother and wife. 

V.X. Khandetwai, 
Kanpur 

Bomb That’s Ayodhya 

Nobody can deny that the vmp- 
H.S.S-BJP combine can build the 
Ram temple at Ayodhya by 
hook or by crook (A Pnfah Home 
for the Lord, June 15). But have 
they thought alxmt its conse¬ 
quences? About the prepara¬ 
tions the international Muslim 
community is making against 
it? And about Indians abroad? 

/. Davidson, 
Thiruvananthapuram 
m 

You give too much credence to 
the VHP's claim that the carved 
pillars can be transported from 


seemingly insurmountable 
problems by their indomitable 
spirit, determination, .self<on- 
fidcnce, faith and a never-say- 
dic attitude. These are not mer¬ 
ely survival or success stories; 
these are sagas of courage. 

That these gifted individuals 
have agreed to share their 
experiences with Outiook— 
despite tremendous pressures 
on private life—so that others 
can try to emulate them. Is 
laudable, indeed, examples 
set by the people portrayed 
In your story must eventually 
motivate mUlions of other dis¬ 
abled In the country. 

KrMna Kaira, 
New DOM 

Vbur t»vet story ivas a wond- 

•Sirohi and reassembled at the 
disputed site in a matter of days. 
The VHP's real aim only st'ems to 
Ik- to sensationalise the 'issue' 
once again. It took six years to 
complete the carving of 44 of 
the 212 pillars. Also, why has 
the issue come up during the 
Bip's rule and not taken up dur¬ 
ing the Rao, Gowda and Gujrai 
governments? 

S.S. Saxena, 
New Delhi 

The Anti-All Budget 

The B|P budget is anti-middle 
class and anti-poor as the prices 
of petrol, packaged tea, brand- 
txl butter and ghee have all 
gone up (Who Have You Helped, 
Mr Sinlia'/, June 15). Nor are the 
business tycoons satisfied as 
their hopes have been belied. 

A.P. Thadani, 
Ahmedahad 



erful tribute to those whose 
spirit has triumphed over their 
body. While that might still be 
possible, the challenge for 
them is in living with the inse¬ 
nsitivity and humiliation they 
have to face from 'normal' 
people on a day-to-day basis. 

Sarlta Sankaran, 
Mysore 
u 

Too much of politics and 
nuked truths had disturbed 
our sleep for moi^ths. This 
week's cover story was a wel¬ 
come change. Not only do 
such subjects provide a hmtm 
for the unde^vileged, Uiey 
also educate sodety ai^t how 
to deal with the letts fshrljcged. 

' TJLAfMmd, 

' iMraitka 


Right to Write 

How dare Vinod Mehta suggest 
in his Delhi Diary (June 15) that 
readers should desist from writ¬ 
ing grovelling letters to him. 
Doesn't he realise India has 
been a demcKracy for 50 years 
and every Indian has the right 
to suck up to whoever he or 
she likes. I lis attitude smacks of 
tiigh-handc-dness and the bar¬ 
ely-concealed fascism which 
he, in his ivory tower, accuses 
everyone else (especially the 
honourable and blameless rjp). 

M.P. Howat, 
New Delhi 

A CIA Scrapbook 

Apro|)os Vinod Mehta's How a 
Tired' PM Became a 'Bold' One 
(May 25), subjects like security 
and defence strategy can't Ik 
handled by arm-chair journal¬ 
ists like you. You want to know 
if you're a c.ia agent? Your edi¬ 
torial certainly reads as if it's 
been drafted by the cia. Furth¬ 
ermore, all opinion polls so far 
suggest overwhelming public 
support for the tests. Why then 
do letters |)ublished in Outlook 
project anti-nuclear views? 

Your concern for 40 jwr cent 
Indians living below the pov¬ 
erty line is sheer hypocrisy. 
Why don't you give up the Sco¬ 
tch and air<onditioned com¬ 
forts of your ivory tower to con¬ 
tribute your mite to that bot¬ 
tomless pit? Charity begins at 
home, Mr Mehta. Don't be 
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under the illusion that the 
scraplxjok called Outlook will 
change the course of the nation 
which for the first time in his¬ 
tory has taken a step in the 
right direction. Anti-national, 
unpatriotic columnists of your 
ilk will fall by the wayside. 

R.R. Shanbhag, 
Mumbai 
m 

fill May 1998, I'd never missed 
a single issue of Outlook. That 
changed after the series of anti- 
B|P articles. Sure, criticism is nec¬ 
essary, but only if it's constmc- 
live. Why try to devastate the 
image of a party that's carrying 
the aspirations of a billion peo¬ 
ple? I'he nuclear issue apart, 
Outlook seems to be against the 
Bji’ on everything—from temp¬ 
les to cold drinks. One thing the 
Pakistanis can teach us is patri¬ 
otism. Even the hungriest Paki¬ 
stani is with his government. 

Kaustuhh Prasad, 
New Delhi 
m 

India has done untold damage 
to itself and the world's attem¬ 
pts at disarmament by exercis¬ 
ing the nuclear option. We’ve 
nobody to biame but oursc'lves 
tor pushing ourselves into a cor¬ 
ner. Our decision to test almost 
ensured that Paki.stan follows 
with six tests ol its own, placing 
us all bang in the middle of an 
amis race. Our rationale is that 
the global nuclear regime is an 
unfair one. But surely there 
were other ways of coercing the 
P-S to give up their nukes. By 
testing, we've only reiterated 
our de.sire to be one of them. 

Education, population con¬ 
trol and social upliftment sho¬ 
uld be our priorities. Pakistan 


Worms of a Lesser God 

Your article on hacking in 
BARt (MilwOrm Bites Bare, 

June 22) unfairly clubs 
hackers and crackers. A 
hacker is a person who 
enjoys exploring the 
details of programmable 
systems and how to 
stretch their capabilities, 
as opposed to most users, 
who prefer to leam only 
the minimum necessary. A 
cracker is one who breaks have little overlap with tiie 
security on a system. huge, open holy>culture this 

There’s fat less overlap bet- lexicon describes; though cra- 
ween hackerdom and cracker- ckers like to describe 'them- 
dom than most peqtle misled selves'as hacken, most true 
by sensatlonalistlc journalism hackers consider them a sepa- 
niight expect. Craideers tend rate and lower form of Ufie; 
to gather in small, h^t-kidt, FmrtmtA. BuM, 

very secretive groups that Mtahidhad; 



has been foolish to ignore the 
fact that the ussk collapsed pri¬ 
marily because of its arms race 
with the US. Its proxy war neeil 
not be combat^ with a nuc¬ 
lear deterrent but with a strong 
ariii-terrorism force. 

Amrita Dhindsa, 
Kotagirt, Tamil Nadu 


Thanks to A.B. Vajpayee for 
saving us from possible secur¬ 
ity threats (Pokliraii II, May 25). 
Now, could he rescue us from 
soaring prices, rampant corrup¬ 
tion, escalating gang wars, ada¬ 
mant bureaucracy? Moreover, 
can he stop 'signing' the '(tbt' 



(Continuous and TVoublesome 
Bowing to Tamil Nadu). 

Anil R. Tome, 
Pune 

m 

Did the editor really come acr¬ 
oss Delhiwallas with the 'sli¬ 
ghtly frightened and worried 
look’ which he talks of in the 
item Seeking Nuke Shelters in his 
Delhi Diary June IS)? Or is it 
just a case of his looking in the 
mirror too often! 

P.N. Radhukrlshnan 
New Delhi 

m 

Your 'Hand' has an uncanny 
habit of showing through your 
'Stars and Stripes' knickers. 
Admitted that the Fourth Estate 
is, by definition, anti the gove¬ 
rnment of the day. But does it 
have to be anti-Bharat also? 

S. SIngft, 
Delhi 

■ 

Last fortnight Jaswant Singh, 
senior bjp leader, was here in 
the US as India's goodwill 
ambassador after Pokhran. If 
that was the idea, why did 
Singh have to look so glum 
and grim? In his address to a 
gathering of US-based nris, he 
looked a much-tired, harassed 
and defeated man. The con¬ 
trast was even more striking as 
only recently Nawaz Sharif, the 
Pakistani premier was on TV, 
addressing a gathering of non¬ 
resident Pakistanis in London. 
His speech inspired hope and 
confidence. I'he response was 
spontaneous and enthusiastic. 
More wars are won and lost in 
the mind than on the battle¬ 
field. Even atomic wars! 

Jayant Gaur, 
received on Dte e-mail 
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Ptotogrvhs by JITOIOER GUm 


BJP is left with political space for little else but fire¬ 
fighting as Jayalalitha leads a band of aggressive allies 


ByRANJITBHUSHAN 


A nother week, another threat 
from Jayalalitha. For the bjp, the 
only difference has been the 
quality of threats; from 'request¬ 
ing' the Centre to dismiss the 
OMK government to accusing the Prime 
Minister of downright 'selective amnesia’ 
in not doing so. As June 26, the day of an 
all-ally meeting approached, it was clear 
that some of them were staying away. 
Ramakrishna Hegde was, as was Mamata 
Ranerjee. The Biju Janata Dal (bju) in Orissa 
had just got over a stormy week where one 
important member with his faction was 
threatening to go over to the Congress and 
another had quit its ally 
Samata Party in Bihar on the 
grounds that the party was soft 
on rjd's Laloo Prasad Yadav. In 
short, there is very little politi¬ 
cal space for anything other 
than fire-fighting. 

And fire-fighting was what 
BJP leaders continued to do 
throughout the week: assert¬ 
ing that damping Article .l.'ifi 
in .states, even if their allies so 
wanted, was not a feasible 
proposition For, the patty lacked num¬ 
bers in both the Houses and moreover 
would have to contend with the courts 
and the President of India. With that 
being the stated position of the bjp, the 
stage was set for Jayalalitha's meeting 
with Vajpayee, another one in a long 
series, where the Prime Minister is often 
pictured sitting glumly. 

That Jayalalitha declined to do so on 
grounds of health reveals the level to 
which the bji’-maomk relationship has 
reached. When K.N. Ukshmanan, presi¬ 
dent of the Bjp's 1amil Nadu unit, said last 
week that he was (iraylng for the health of 
jayalalitha, he could have been as svell 


been praying for the recov¬ 
ery of the AiADMK-Bjp alliance. 
And so, when aiadmk parlia¬ 
mentary leader Sedapatti 
Muthiah arrived in the capi¬ 
tal to attend the meeting of 
allies, he reprtedly had two 
letters with him: one with¬ 
drawing support to the gov¬ 
ernment and another one 
which pulled out his minis¬ 
ters from the cabinet to give 
it outside support. 

BJP leaders in Tamil Nadu 
point out they have accom¬ 
modated every demand of 
their troubled ally. "We 




dropped Buta Singh from the 
cabinet; we gave key positions to 
ail her nominees except Subra 
manian Swamy; we delayed the 
Enforcement Directorate (ED); we 
even permitted the Union minister 
for law—who holds the surface 
transport ministry as additional 
charge—to appoint aiadmk cadres 
on the boards of various trusts, 
including the Bombay Port Trusts. 
And this is the first time that there is 
not a single Shiv Sena member on 
the Bombay Port Thist,” says a local 
BJP leader. In short, no stone was left 
unturned to keep 'Amma' happy. 
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T his wasn't how It was meant to be. 
The completion on Match 26 of the 
first 100 days in office of tite first 
tndy non-G>ngress government led by 
the should have bm cause for ceiebr* 
atiom Instead, there was a plaintive app¬ 
eal by patty general secretary Venkaiah 
Naidu at a press briefing last week: "We 
are not celebrating. 1 
admit that airing of 
differences between 
coalition partners 
has sent out the 
wrong signals about 
the image of the 
government." 
Before 



going on to do his duty as^av spokesper¬ 
son and adding tiiat this bi *ho vmy 
affected the workitig of tiie govemmeot* 
and the fiist lOO days of the aiP4ed coi¬ 
tion have been the "best ever*. 

But the rat was out of tiie bag; Deqtife 
the S8-page official publicity biochwe 
released by the ns detailing the achieve¬ 
ments—ministry by ministry-^ the {g^ 
led coalition, and the fiill-pa^ ads in vari¬ 
ous newspapers personaUy si^ed by 
|wlme minister .A.B. Vajpayee. Notiring 
perhaps better iilusmtes the "less than 
satisfactory”—in the words made fomous 
by Union hmne minister L.K. Advani— 
first three months and a bit of tire VP's 
stewardship of ffie nation titan the foct 


Poklinn is undstplaysd In govafflintiit ads 

that the nuclear tests found only indirect 
mention in the ads; as the *one historic 
achievement (fin) a strong, self-reliant and 
self-confident India*. Showing an unexpe¬ 
cted and belated coyness ab<^ mention¬ 
ing the N-word, something the patty and 
the government could clato without feat 
of contradiction as a "new initiative*, 

The government, obviously touchy 
about the criticism tiiat it had conducted 
the tests for reasons oth« tiiat purely geo- 
strate^, was making the pctot that it 
was not trjdng to make political capital 
out of Pokhtan-II. But this too did not sat¬ 
isfy everybody, with murmun at the patty 
headquarters—only half-joking-miat the 
government was refusing to take ^ cred¬ 
it for the one act tiiat it should have. 

Maybe the vp cannot be blamed fOr feel¬ 
ing unfairly treated. Because it was rmly 
towards the end of the last week tiiat tiielr 
carefully laid plans went awtiy as thereat- 
isation stru^ home that their "aihr'" J; 
Jayalalitha had decided to phiy 
poopa again. EaiUei} senior lea^ fa the 
party ttad fei the gOverameni were Inta ' 


confUent;:.though ttitioqiecttye. nmodr . 
with the t^hphai^ on diseusdoits idfi^ 
the party/witii allies, and ydtii ^ assoh; 
how, to feieti^.tteadnynh^^ 
wotit towiiidli kee^ Iheilifrdfd tp'tiie.\ 
Indian people 4 pplfm 
nance. The need > 

wDtUng and (Wstrijctutodf tire iwieauty 
racy to ensure better llfer-'r^iM effikt rtf 
dertistafis taken at theCertti^ fees jfnt cdte; 


k Was decided that a<hie«eniec^ o( tik'' 
government would be. focused 
broad areas where ttwu felt thrk the 
eniment had done excqitkmally well* jffi 
tackltog external and irituth^seoirliyooii';, 
eetnv lefixuslng the rudonal 

mentpdagrat|uae)«ad 


infimimttine. Even tiie. 
ndrtritdaewatmreQ^ 
tfim to tireJ|U(^ was 
lou^t to he offset by 
nib^ in tiie fact tiiat; 
; .tiK party had. de^^ 
i swad^ budget and 
IHe VajpayN gbv^« 
‘fhdat was a "re^n- 
dve* one (to exj^ain 
the backtraddiig on 
the urea and petnd 
price hike). Ihe htice in procuronent prices 
for grain uid other measures fin the agri- 
cuttoiai sector were also to be highk^^-. 

In the end, all ol tills did take plara But 
in a very iow-i^ mannec And afto 
Advani had set the tone by expessing his 
dissatisfaction at the way things were 
golng-desplte the patty eiqtiatnlng it 
away as the remark of a "humble petW 
tionist*—4t was mity the s«^40ng vf 
leaders who went out to .state cqritais 
witii the message of the "achievement*. 

As the situation turned ihuikiet visa-vh 
the AiADMi; a new dlriaatislon vm addedj. 
senior iiiadets of thepla^ "resdyed" that 
the government shouid te finder in d^- 
iiig with allira aiid'^ touipi (in coamdn 
partners taking th^i pr^ifhs to the 
press. But even htv, with l^pa]^ ;WiU- 
ing to go that extra yrpd with 
ie^owp till the en4i"^ fmolve 
doesn't seem to be uninla|Qos.; Md the 
m has hiui a latii pf infmiijii^t^ state- 
nien^ by members , of- his gov^riment 
about rach other, nbt>td menttcm Kash¬ 
mir, Article 356 and the like, deaify, the 
first 100 days have been4 mixed bag. 
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But hard as the B|[‘ tries, Jayalalitha still is 
not satished. In the last few days, she has 
been working hard to seek grievances: she 
lashed out at Vajpayee for inviting Cong¬ 
ress leader Sharad Pawar, dmk leader 
Murasoli Maran and Laloo Prasad for a 
video presentation and (xrlicy briefing on 
the nuclear tests, "Till date, the Prime 
Minister has not thought it fit to invite 
alliance partners for such a briefing. I learn 
about many decisions taken by the Centre 
only from newspajHirs. There is no func¬ 
tioning mechanism for coordination," she 
ranted. Then again; "Is it fair (for the bjp) to 
plant stories? The aiaomk would l)e a loyal, 
reliable ally only if it is treated properly. 1 
want the iiji' to follow the liujral dortrine 
in its relations with allies." 

After her earlier description of .Sonia 
Gandhi’s elevation as (Congress president 
as a shame, she has suddenly found hid¬ 
den virtues in Rajiv (randhi's style of func¬ 


tioning. Her version; “The Congress under 
Rajiv Gandhi with 400 MPs treated the 
AiADMK with respect, but the bip with less 
than half that strength has not understood 
how to treat alliance partners." The most 
obvious change in stand was 
on the Sri Lanka issue. 

Withiti a week of sending 
her party MPs delegation to 
the Prime Mini.ster and seek¬ 
ing his intervention, she 
declared: "AiAo.stK will not 
sup(K)rt i.i’it and it was I who 
played a key role in getting 
the i.nt banned during the 
Narasimha Rao regime." 

But when it comes to 

applying the 'Big Brother' - .. 

attitude to herself, then dif¬ 
ferent standards come into play. She is 
willing to take to task members of her own 
front who do not fall in line 


$onia Gandhi 
is saitf to have 
advised 
Jayaiaiitha to 
show restraint 
tiii the 'right 
time comas’. 


Photooraph!. T NARAYAN, SWAPAN NAYAK 



easily. For instance, she attacked mdmk 
leader Vaiko for his steadfast stand that 
Article .3.S6 should not be used to dismiss 
the DMK government. "Will Vaiko refuse to 
contest the assembly elections if we man¬ 
age to get the DMK govern¬ 
ment dismissed? Neither his 
party cadres nor the people 
of Tamil Nadu can under¬ 
stand what he says." 

As for Kaninanidhi, Jaya¬ 
lalitha first accused him of 
having links with Islamic 
fundamentalist groups— 
and in the same breath 
charged him with deep uss 
and VHP connections and 
also with trying to break the 
AIADMK. 

If that was not enough, political circles in 
the capital were agog with another specu¬ 
lation—that laya had talked to Sonia 
Gandhi who had advised restraint until 
the right time came, as the (Congress is 
extremely apprehensive of rushing jaya 
into a potential alliance and then facing 
the third degree blackmail that the ruling 
combine is now being subjected to. 

At the end, the key question is 
whether a political formation 
o()posed to the bip is gathering 
momentum? Even more impor¬ 
tant, could any ot the bip’s 
allies like to be part of this for- 
mation—which has a new 
nomenclature but fairly old 
names. The week started with 
Chandra Shekhar holding 
forth against the bjp combine 
on all fronts, saying that the 
government could be pulled 
down in a week's time if the 
Congress so desired. Quite 
unmindful of his own 
experience when his gov¬ 
ernment was pulled down 
by Rajiv Gandhi on highly 
questionable grounds, the 
sjp leader says that anything 
other than the bjp would help. 
"Advaniji was a good man. 
Wonder what happened to him," 
he says, mock wistfully. 

Two days later, Chandra 
Shekhar's closest allies Laloo Yadav 
and Mulayam Singh Yadav—a loose 
coalition within a coalition which 
did well to halt the bjp’s advance in 
the Bihar-UP cow belt during the last 
general elections—announced at a 
joint press conference that they were 
formally joining hands. "Whatever 
happens, just keep the bip out", is the 
slogan of the two powerful leaders. 
Their desire to take on their power¬ 
ful rivals is matched only by the Left. 
Says Laloo: "We arc in touch with 
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SIEMENS 


Th« Si«ment Fully Automatic Washing Machine is 
specially designed to give you performance that is 
unmatched. And features that will leave you and 
your clothes smiling. 



Tumble Wash - The gentle 
’Mt-thump-thumplift’ action 
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stay that way for years.) Besides, the Siemens machine 
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most efficient washing machine you can acquire. The 
Siemens 5.5 kg Fully Automatic Washing Machine 
See It, and you won't settle for anything less. 
Neither will your clothes. 
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other political parties. Everybody 
Is keen that a new government be 
formed.’ Point.s out Mulayam: "If 
the first 100 days (for the govern¬ 
ment) were like this, what is going 
to happen in the days to come?" 

That there is a method in this 
•on became clear as the Left too 
led in. West Bengal chief min- 
....r Jyoti Basu—for long a sup¬ 
porter of class struggle—said he 
was willing to accept Sonia 
Gandhi as leader of a Congress- 
Left combination which, he felt, 
was any day better than a njp-led 
government. Welcoming the new 
combine, Basu said that any effort 
to cobble together 'secular' parties 
was welcome. Sources say that the 
home ministry team's visit to 
Calcutta last fortnight has rattled 
the Left Front no end. Basu has 
cautioned his colleagues against 
the Centre imposing President's 
rule in the state. And feels that the 
Bjp bosses will go to any extent to 
harass the Left Front combine. 

The ball had been put into the 
Congress court with the key question: will 
Sonia take the lead? The query was 
answered sooner than expected. "The 
Congress would have no hand in pulling 
down this government. Let it perish under 
the weight of its own contradictions. Then 
we shall see," says Madhavrao Scindia. 
Points out Jairam Kamesh, Congress 
spokesman on economic affairs: "Why 
should we take the initiative? Let the trou¬ 
bles mount. Already there is a lot of money 
going out of the country, the stocks are 
plummeting. Let the people come to us." 

T hat, m general, is the main Congress 
strategy. According to well placed 
sources, Sonia and some members of 
the Congress Working Committee are 
aware that a new coalition government is 
the only way out. A government—with¬ 
out another election—can be formed only 
with the help of partners. So, if there has 
to be a coalition govern¬ 
ment, it should be at the 
Congress' terms. "We are 
sure that the Left Front 
and other anti-Bjp forma¬ 
tions (read the Yadavs) 
will come to us in some 
time. They are already 
desperate, in a while it 
will be in their interest to 
join us on our terms," 
says a senior leader. 

In a situation Pke this, it 
is only natural that Congress leaders in 
the states have been unofficially told to 
look for allies—and what better way than 
to go poaching. The case of Orissa Is typi¬ 


cal. When BJP ally bjd chief Naveen 
Patnaik decided to crack the whip after 
the surprise defeat of its candidate A.V. 
Singhdeo in the Rajya Sabha elections, 
the party faced its first major crisis. 
Patnaik suspended five dissident mus and 
threatened to dissolve the political affairs 
committee (pac) headed by main dissi¬ 
dent Bijay Mohapatra, also an MP. But the 
move backfired as Mohapatra—close to 
Orissa chief minister J.B. Patnaik—threat¬ 
ened to walk over to the Congress with 
his four MPs. bjd leaders had opposed the 
party whip to vote against the official 
candidate in the Kajya Sabha elections. 

The Mohapatra faction blamed the defeat 
of the official candidate in the by-elections 
on its coalition partner bjp. On the one 
hand, Mohapatra has emphasised condi¬ 
tional support to the bjp— citing the 'under 
representation' of Orissa in the Budget and 
denial of special category status to Orissa. 

On the other, the Naveen 
Patnaik faction has been 
at the receiving end of 
some open criticism by his 
partymates for * “his 
unconditional surrender 
to the bjp". So when it 
came down to a show¬ 
down, Patnaik decided 
not to engage Mohapatra 
in a polemic: he quietly 
withdrew suspension 
charges against the mlas 
and all is well again, even if temporarily. 
BJP leaders are clearly relieved that the bjd 
split has not occuned, because even one 
motivated faction has the capacity to with- 


Tha new Front courtesy Laloo and Mulayam 

draw support to the Central government if 
a fistful of demands are not met. 

In West Bengal, key bjp ally Mamata 
Banerjee has had a hard time after the pan- 
chayat elections. Though she managed to 
get a Central team down to West Bengal to 
rattle the Left Front (LF), things have been 
rather quiet thereafter. According to 
sources, Mamata is trying hard to concen¬ 
trate on political developments in the state 
like assembly elections and is keen to keep 
a low profile. Her main demand—the dis¬ 
missal of the cpi(M) government—cannot 
be met. So, despite differences of opinion 
between her main partners inside the 
Trinamul like Pankaj Banerjee, this anti- 
cpi(m) force would continue its cohabita¬ 
tion with the BJP. 

The ruling combine has also suffered a 
big jolt in Bihar with the suspension of 
Sivanand Tiwary, veteran socialist, from 
the Samata after Tiwary endlessly atta¬ 
cked the party leadership for going too 
soft on Laloo. "Peoples' faith in the bjp- 
Samata combine will fade away if Laloo is 
allowed to go scot-free," he says and 
expects that Central ministers belonging 
to the Samata Party withdraw from the 
council of ministers purely on those 
grounds alone. 

In the days to come, the bjp has its hands 
full. It has to deal not just with its political 
rivals but its own allies as well. Clearly 
much is going to depend upon the letter 
which Muthiah delivers. ■ 

With A.S. Panneansivan in Chennai and 
Purabi Patnaik in Bhubaneshwar 
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We cordially invite 
the gentleman who coined 
the phrase "corridors of power" 
to visit our lobby. 

Ir’.s uncanny. But from the very first day we cuntrnvcrsial media moKhul who is vi.siting, the 
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continues. One day it might be the world’s most accustomed to nothing less. 
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Educating 

Sonia.. 

Experts are recruited as party think-tanks work overtime to 
arm the Congress president with data on the issues of the day 


ByBHAVDEEPKANG 


T HF. late Rajiv (iandhi ontc vlarlled 
farmers by urging tliem to plant 
red chillies instead of green ones. 
A mistake (iongre.ss president 
Sonia (iandhi wouldn’t make; and 
not just because she knows what’s what in 
the kitchen cabinet. Now that silence will 
no longer serve, she’s fore-arming herself 
with megabytes on the issues ol tlie day. 

Shut away from the world in a rigidly 
controlled bungalow behind an impene 
trable wall of sis, muscle, denied access to 
the first-hand intormation and c-.xperiences 
available to most politicians, .Sonia is rely¬ 
ing on an array ol "think-tanks”—former 
ministers and bureaucrats, apolitical 
"friends of the first family’’, members of 
the Rajiv Gandhi Foundation and a wid 
range of academics—-to fill her in on sub 
jecls of contemporary im|X)rtance. 

On her instmetions, the All India Con 
gress Committee (.sici) da-w up a list ol 
.CS exiwrts/intellectuals from various fie 
Ids to provide her with inputs and help 
educate the party. For instance, stra^ 
gic studies expert K. Subrahma ” 
nyam on nuclear issues, writers 
Rajiv Rhargava and T.N. Madan 
on secularism, former chief ele 
ction commissioner T.N. Ses 
han on electoral reform, for¬ 
mer IB chiet M.K. Naraya 
nan on the .National Sec¬ 
urity Council, M.S. Swa 
minathan on agricul 
ture, professors Zoya Hasan 
and Yogendra Yadav on 
the Congress itself, 

K.C. Sivaramakrish 
nan on delimita. 
tion, historians 


Romila Thapar and S. (iopal (Jawaharlal 
NehnTs biographer) on Ayodhya and Justice 
P.N. Bhagwati on judicial relorms. Eminent 
counsel I .M. Singhvi was on the list (con¬ 
stitution review), but was drop[)ed after he 
broke laith by getting elected to the 
Rajya Sabha courtesy the iiii 


Sonia isn't going to schrxil 


alone. The aforesaid experts 


will provide mrxlules for the 
proposed National Train 


ing Institute, to be set up 


at 26, Akbar Road next 


to the .MCI. office. Hea¬ 


ded by I’ranab Mukh 
erjee, it will have 
five regional cen 


tres and provide training for ('ongress lea¬ 
ders and cadres. The Congress president 
apparently does not think much of the 
hoary Seva Dal as a breeding ground for 
party leaders. The scheme was mooted by 
former Speaker P.A. Sangma, who is said to 
have been impressed with his experience of 
the hip’s training camp at Jhinjhauli. 

"Madam" demands reams of data before 
formulating the party's stand on any issue. 
She believes in hard copy; everything must 
be put down on paper. Her information 
must come packaged in discrete bytes: 
ciear, concise and simple, free of fussy ver¬ 
biage and adjectification. Unlike her late 
husband, who was a one-page brief man, 
she demands detail. And on every subject, 
observes a member of the advisory corps, 
she wants to know what her mother-in-law 
and husband had to say. 

Old pal .Suman Dubey (now head of Dow 
lones in India) and Rajiv favourite Rajiv 
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Desai (ipan) continue to advise, while P.N. with Haksar, who worded the final draft. Briefs, drafts and press statements are often 
Haksar, Y.K. Alagh and H.Y. Sharda Prasad In-house think-tanks are kept busy returned with paragraphs slashed, margin 
are always available for telephonic con- churning out background papers on vari- notings and queries, all in lead pencil. She 
suits. Mani Shankar Aiyer, R.l). Pradhan, ous issues, from the Prasar Bharati Bill to made five changes in the brief prepared for 
M.L. Fotedar, Arjun Singh, Shiela Dixit, economic sanctions. The 'A' the (.-wc meeting last week, 

Margaret Alva and K. Karunakaran, who team includes Manmohan , ... ■ , keeping functionaries up 

have a special status in the party by virtue Singh and Jairam Ramesh FftHCfllltilBl Ml™ ^ am. She's meticul- 

of being “close to Madam", are consulted, on economics (with a little i ifik’V'. pc^PcUonist and ther- 

But at the end of the day, she is her own help from Mukherjee); Nat- I* efore demanding. “She's seri- 

woman. The coterie's ini|)ortance—or lack war Singh and Khursheed BHilfS nieans business,” 

of it—was evident in that she refused on international affairs; Hjijiadmits a senior leader. 

Arjun Singh and Fotedar Rajya Sabha seats. Margaret Alva on the nii OlWIl Organisation is the buzaw- 

“Qmsms party maun hai, Sonia kay salah- and women and child dev- with lltiffllifflilhlf new-look aicc. 

tawr k(w;j hi/i?''The answer, quite simply, is elopment; Kapil Sibal, P. n I firhiiVlBmt TakingaleafoutofNarasi- 

everybody and nolx)dy. Take the nuclear Shiv Shankar and H.R. Bha- SloSiwill 81^' ■. mha Rao's book, she's set up 

issue. She summoned a meeting of six party radwaj on legal matters, etc. ItlflfOinBl HhtlBOT ^ committees to 

leaders, including its media managers (and There's also N.K.P. Salve on ^ mmriiii i ' supervise the party's functi- 

thc ubiquitous V. George). They were divi- power, Motilal Vora on UP, onO l|ltBnB8. oning, apart from advisory 

ded four to two on how it ought to be hand- Ainbika Soni on Punjab and .... panels. The most impor- 

led, with Ndtwar Singli and .Salman Khursh- Aiyer everywhere. Area spe- tant, perhaps, is the five- 

eed insistent on going the whole hog in cialists submit reports on regional issues. member task force headed by Sangma to 

op[K)sing the bomb and the rest advising Educating Sonia is no easy job; much mid- suggest ways of revitalising the Congress, 
caution, given the national euphoria. Both night oil is burnt, keyboards jwunded and It has delivered three reports so fat. There 

factions provided a brief and she plumired references unearthed. Because Sonia doesn't are committees on legislative business, 

for the majority view, but only after a chat just read, she assimilates, claim her advisors, reviewing the party constitution, code of 
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conduct, golden jubilee celebration.s, poli¬ 
cy research, public grievances, floor coordi¬ 
nation in Parliament and chalking out the 
Congress president's tour programme. 

Then there are the informal committees: 
the “darshan" committee (also known as 
the bibi brigade) which shadows Sonia as 
she nods, waves and (occasionally) reaches 
out to people during her daily durbars at 10, 
janpath. Najma Heptullah, Alva and Soni 
are prominent members. There's the money 
matters committee, devoted to identifying 
sources of funds, which reportedly includes 
Murli Deora and Rameshwar Thakur. 
There's Newswatch (George's boys) which 
monitors media coverage—and the media. 

The Aic.r “look" has changed to youthful, 
middle-aged chic. It helps to be photogenic 
(like Ramesh), sleek (like Khursheed), 
articulate (like Natwar Singh) and be a 
foraier bureaucrat (like Ajit Jogi). Dhoti- 
topiwallas are out. Among Sangma's sug¬ 
gestions was doing away with khadi and 
sitting on the floor during cm: meetings. 
The office itself has been spruced up 
with potted plants everywhere and a 
Fotedar-ioyalist and Pawar-baiter, 
Major Sudhir Sawant, appointed as 
administration in-charge. 

But what, ask .Sonia-baiters in the 
party (yes, the tribe exists), has all 
this achieved? The Congress still 
put up a poor showing in Parlia¬ 
ment, has waffled on (he nuclear 
issue and Ayodhya and is failing to 
press home its advantage when the 
Bjp blunders. Besides, all this consulta¬ 
tion, deliberation and ideation delays 
reaction time. It took Gandhi several 
months to get to Andhra Pradesh and 
lend an ear to the cotton farmers. But it's 
early days yet. Huimy dekhna hai... m 
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PRESENTING 

VAN HEUSEN 
TROUSERS. 


'BOTTOMLINES NEVER LOOKED BETTER. 
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PRICE RISE 


Sizzling Onions, Deep-Frie 


It’s a vegetable soup for the 
BJP as the popular mood over 
zooming prices simmers and 
the Opposition lies in wait 


™e outlook bureau _ 

7 iloii’l know—(ir really tare—whether it is an 
inflationary treiul, the fallout of sanctions after 
the niutear blasts, or the rise in procurement 
prices for crops. All I know is that the prices of 
ewn basics tike tomatoes and onions in the 
suh/J mandi haw rocketed beyorul retuh and 
that shoppinyi is a nightmarish expcrietue." 

—Mrs Indrani 
Mazumdar, a Delhi housewife. 


G overnments have been known 
to survive a free-fall of the rupee, 
an economic recession, and even 
scrape through with sharp hikes 
in petrol prices. But when it 
comes to the spiralling cost of vegetables 
and other essential commodities in addi¬ 
tion to the rest, any sarkar with an instinct 
for self-survival had better sit up and take 
notice. Because governments are known to 
have been shown the thumbs-down for 
failing to control the price of veggies in the 
past. And the onion, apart from being one 
of the most comntonly used vegetables for 
the entire population in India, is probably 
the most significant indicator of this. 

The onion did, after all, play a significant 
role in dislodging the first ever non-Cong- 
ress government. Remember the sympa¬ 
thetic chord Indira Gandhi struck by lead¬ 
ing an aggressive Congress election cam¬ 
paign against the Janata government's fail¬ 
ure to control food and vegetable prices— 
symbolised by the sharp rise in the cost of 
omons. The comeback of the Onion 
Queen at the expense of the Carollian 
Cairhages and Kings, it was called. 

Tlie lesson from recent history is unam¬ 
biguous. So, regardless of the nasty shocks 
from Chennai or the blow-hot-biow-cx)ld 
Signals from Calcutta, attempts to dislodge 
the the sii’-led Union government are likely 
to gain nusmentum only once the Oppo¬ 
sition-including the key player, the Con¬ 
gress—is convinced that the anti-incumbe¬ 
ncy mood has grown really strong. "Why 
should we earn the reputation of being 
destabilisers once again? Soniaji has made it 
clear that we are in no hurry to dislodge the 
government. We will fulfil our responsibili¬ 
ties and wait till there is popular support for 



ANOOP KAMATH 


Commodities 

Pre-budget 
price (Rs 'krjl 

Post budget 
price (Hstkg) 

1 Onions 

Rs6 

Rs2B 

Potatoes 

Rs8 


1 Tlunatoes 

Rs18 

Rs30 

Lemons 

Rs 25 


[ Bsans 

Rs28 

Rs40 

Capsicum 

Rs 28 


BHnIal 

Rs20 

Rs30 

Tea 

Rs 176 


Cheasa (pertm) 

Rs72 

Rs75 

Chicken 

Rs 75 


Cootdngoil 

Rs46 

Rs53 

Rajmah 

Rs28 


1 Bananas (per doz) 

R8l5 

Rs20 

















'ffirowing out a government which is mak¬ 
ing a mess of the economy and is following 
a policy of starving the common man due 
to the unaffordable price of vegetables and 
other essential commrxiities," says a mem¬ 
ber of the Congress Working Committee. 

"It the prices continue to rise like this, 
within tiiroc months vegetables will be 
unaffordable for the vast majority of Indi¬ 
ans. This is the kind of economic misman¬ 
agement and inflationary trends that we 
have been warning will be the result of bji> 
rule," adds Vylar Ravi, senior (.'ongress 
leader and Kerala I’radcsh ('ong- 
rcss Committee chief. Already, 
inputs have Ikcii provided by 
various state units of the 
party to Manmohan Singh, 
Pranab Mukherjee and oth¬ 
ers in the Congress economic 
cell. Congress sources .said that 
"discussions" were on to owtr- 
dinate with "friendly parties" 
on the floor of the Mouse to 
pin the government down 
on tile issue of its failure to 
curb prices. Which lays the 
foundation for any move to 
topple the government even 
though it is not on the age¬ 
nda "in the immediate future". 
The Bji' is not unaware of the Opp¬ 
osition's plans. "'I'lie Opposition is 
indulging in a campaign of disin¬ 
formation and that is why we are 
explaining the achievements of 
the Vajpayee govern¬ 
ment’s first 100 days to the 
people and to party acti¬ 
vists. As for plans to dislodge 
us, they have been saying for 
a long while that it will be 
today or tomorrow. But if 
they have the numbers, why 
don't they go ahead? Are 
they afraid of the wrath of 
the people? 1 challenge the 
Opposition to a public deb¬ 
ate comparing our govern¬ 
ment's performance of the 
first KX) days with that of 
any other," says an aggres¬ 
sive BiP general secretary Venkaiah Naidu. 
Others in the party say that the rise in 
prices is a "temporary trend" which will be 
reversed soon. Ihey point to the crop fail¬ 
ure in various parts of the country and the 
hike in procurement prices of grain to 
"protect the rural and agricultural sector" 
as reasons for the rise in prices. 

But with vegetables fast becoming, to use 
the surreptitious officialese of the socialism 
years, "luxury" items, neither the govern¬ 
ment's explanations nor the Opposition's 
plans provide any solace to people across 
the country. "Vegetable prices have gone 
through the roof," says Mrs Khan, a Mum¬ 



bai housewife. Over the past month in the 
city, capsicum has gone up from Rs 20 to 
Rs 60 a kilo and French beans, at Rs 80 a 
kilo, are four times dearer than a couple of 
months ago. "Winter vegetables" like 
green peas are up by Rs 40 at Its 60 a kilo, 
while cauliflower costs Rs 40 a kilo against 
Rs 16-20 just 10 days back. 




This is the 
economic 
misrule that 
we’ve been 
warning 
about, says 
Vyiar Ravi of 
the Congress. 


VEN basic vegetables used in most 
Indian cooking have become two to 
four times more expensive in Mum¬ 
bai. A kilo of potatoes costs Rs 12-15 agai¬ 
nst Rs 6 a month back. Onions, which cost 
about Rs 6 a kilo just 15 days back, sky- 
rcK'keted to Rs 20 and then to Rs 30. 
Tomatoes cost up to Rs 40 a kilo, up from 
about Rs 12 a month back. Green chillies 
are now Rs 50 against Rs 20 a kilo less than 
10 days back. 

And then there's the 'hidden cost'. Many 
veggies are rotten inside though they 
appear perfectly good from the outside. 
"At times even half the vegetable, es|.iecial- 
ly potatoes, brinjals and green peas, turn 
out to be rotten," points out Radhika 
.Sardesai, a working woman from Dadar. 

The news for non-vegetarians isn't much 
better. F.ggs have gone up to Rs 20 a dozen 
against Rs 12-14 some time track, while 
chicken costs around Rs 90-95 a kilo against 
the recent price of Rs 60 in Mumbai. 

The hike is being attributed by the admin¬ 
istration to crops being spoilt because of the 
cyclone that hit Gujarat recently. But cus¬ 
tomers and vendors alike don't buy that. 

Says Madanlal Yadav, veg¬ 
etable vendor: "Sometimes 
they blame it on a happening 
in .Maharaslitra, now it is 
Gujarat. Even if it is so, the 
government should do some¬ 
thing to control the prices." 
I'he vendors are displeased 
because the price hike results 
in less business. Distressed 
customers are waiting for the 
nightmare to end. 

At the other side of the 
country, in Calcutta, house¬ 
wives complain of a 30 per 
cent rise in the prices of oil, 
sugar, coffee, milk powder, sauce, squash, 
pepper and vegetables in the city markets 
after the Budget. "It's burning a hole in 
our family budget," says Nabonita Ghosh, 
a housewife in the city. When she went to 
her market post-Budget, she found that the 
family’s favourite blend of tea had shot up 
from Rs 180 to Rs 260 a kg. That was the 
first blow. The real blow was when she 
found that fish prices had shot up by Rs 20 
a kg. Prices of some vegetables, she finds, 
have doubled—brinjals are up from Rs 6 to 
Rs 12 a kg. "The price rise cuts across most 
commodities and everybody is affected," 
says Chhabi Ghosh. She has been getting 
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PRICE RISE . 


some repairs done in her north Calcutta 
house and now finds lier chosen painl 
brand has risen from Rs 220 to Rs 226 a 
litre. Rajindcr Rajak, who woiks at a city 
office, found that at Rs 20, a pair of tiry 
cell batteries were dearer by Rs 5 after the 
Budget. .Says Sacitin .Sarkar, a peon in a 
Calcutta office: "It’s difficult to survive 
with such rani[)aging inflation." 

The sanctions against India tor the nie 
government's decision to conduct five 
nuclear tests may not have had a major 
impact yet, Imt the common refrain in 
Delhi seems to be that tlie government has 
made up for that by its failure to control 
prices. The steep rise in the price ol vegeta¬ 
bles, fruits, pulses, beverages, and veg¬ 
etable oil in the capital has pul most 
things out of the reach ot the lower 
income group. And most houseliolds in 
the capital have adopted austerity mea¬ 
sures to tackle the price rise. 

E XCEIT tor rice, all commodities liave 
registered a rise of between 20 per 
cent and 100 per cent. The price ot a 
2.S0 gm packet of standard tea has shot up 
to Rs 43 compared to Rs 36 Iwtore the 
Budget, and is expected to increase further, 
latraon is out ot the common man's reach 
as it is sold at Rs 70 a kilo. Even potatoes 
and onions are being sold at Rs 12 and Rs 
14 respectively. However, Mythili Raman 
of the II ssK says that since the government 
has implemented the recommendations of 
the Fifth Pay t.ommission, she 
can "tackle the hike by spend¬ 
ing another Rs !,S(X)a month." 

Yet, Sanjay Singh, a sweeper 
in Delhi, who earns a total of 
Rs 1,500 a month, is understan¬ 
dably more agitated: "Siirkiii ka 
Bomb ke miujiihk' mi', roti, kiipti- 
ik aur makiin pe jytuUi tlliyun 
ilenu cluihiye. Hum liiifte me ek 
Imsubji khtih' hum. i file gover¬ 
nment should concentrate 
more on food, shelter and 
housing, instead ot bombs. VVe 
have vegetables just once a 
week now.)" Dharmender 
Klim ir, who works as a security 
gudiil at a south Delhi office, 
says i;e fills his stomach with 
"rice, pulses and pickles". Adds 
Mrs Kdi ii|ia, a housewife; "The 
summer vacations have Itegun 
and all llree children are at home. It now 
costs an additional Rs 2,(X)0 in the house 
budget. You tell me an easy way out." 

"The rise in prices of essential commodi¬ 
ties is a regular feature but this time the 
hike has been too hot to handle," feels 
Nashra Fai/, a Delhi-ba.sed executive. 
Others like Mrs S. Rukmini Reddy travel to 
the Faridabad vegetable market in the 
adjoining state of Haryana to buy vegeta¬ 


bles at a slightly cheaper rate. Says Rukm- I 
ini; "1 serve khichri and pickle tor lunch. | 
Vegetables arc prepared only for dinner.” j 

Earning well no longer means eating well | 
lor Mrs Shaktl Sidhu, a film-maker. "I have I 
had to cut down on purchase ot cheese, ! 
ketcliu|), jams and other processed foods j 
beciiiisc I just cannot atlonl them any- j 
more." Ihe vegetable vendors say they I 
are helpless. Says Inderpal 
Singh, who has been selling 
vegetable,s lor nearly two 
decades at Kingsvvay Camp; 

"This price hike has been the 
highest in the last few years. 

The government has not 
bothered to crack down on 
the black marketers who are 
hoarding the stuff." 

In the south of the coun¬ 
try, things aie just as bad. 

"The price of Ponni rice has 
gone up to Rs 22 a kilo Irom 
Us 17 just before Ihe elec- 
tions. The worst etfecl on 
the middle class is due to the hike in the ; 
petrol prices. While the international price [ 
tor petrol is going down, it is strange that j 
in our country the price keeiis moving up," ■ 
observes Dr V. Vijayalakshmi, a well- j 
known Ohennai doctor. Fven tlie cost ol i 
medicines has gone up m the city by over I 
25 per cent. And there has been a sharj) 
decline in the purchase of two-wheelers 
and cars, despite finance schemes with 


Most 

households in 
the capital 
have adopted 
austerity 
measures to 
tackle the 
price rise. 



Except rice all other prices have skyrocketed 

ridiculously low interest rates. 

The common complaint is against the 
price hike in day-to-day items, though. 
"Groceries arc up by nearly 50 to 75 per 
cent; the cost of [lulses has risen by 30 per 
cent; ccniking oil is up by Rs 8 per litre. And 
while the real estate prices have come 
down, the rentals have gone up," observes 


S. Kumudham, a housewife. But, due to 
other economic factors, the price hike is 
hurting more than the figures reveal. Says 
S. Krishnan, an income tax advisor; "There 
has bix'ii no new job creation in the last 
three months; on the other liancl tlie down- 
si/iiig has rendered nearly 25 per cent of the 
service sector employees jobless; the usual 
pay-hikes and annual increments have not 
been implemented in most ot 
the private sector firms. The 
high inflation and stagnating 
income comes as a doulile 
blow for the middle-class." 

In Thinivanatflhapuram, 
the price ol spices and tea has 
gone uj) by 20 per cent but 
the cost ol s'egetables and 
fruits have taken the sharpest 
upswing. Onions are being 
sold for Rs 14 a kilo, up from 
Rs 6 a couple of months ago, 
and tomatoes are selling at Rs 
. — ■I . 30 a kilo. Mangoes at Rs 70 a 

kilo and grapes living sold at 
Rs 45 a kilo means that for most ol the 
population, these fruits are now an exp¬ 
ensive treat. "Farlicr Rs 50 a day used to feed 
a lamily; now it feeds one stomach," spits 
out Vijay Mohan, a clerk at the Sc’cretaiiat. 

The reasons for this nation-wide trend ol 
spiralling prices arc many. Dr Ramesh 
Chand ot the National Centre lor .Agricult¬ 
ural Economics and I’olicv Re.search told 
Outlook: “ I'he combination ol an 8 per cent 
levy ot excise duty on packaged 
tea, butter, meat and branded 
cheese in the Budget, the atte¬ 
mpt to embark on export liber¬ 
alisation without import lilx*ral- 
isation which has removed all 
restrictions on exports, lack of 
reforms in the agricultural sec¬ 
tor, and quantity restrictions 
and decanalisation of goods like 
onions have resulted in a short¬ 
age." Dr .S.R. Kalsi, of the Indian 
Meteorological Department, 
points out that while the mon¬ 
soon cannot be blamed for the 
rise in price ot vegetables, as it 
has been normal, a severe winter 
did have some citect on yields of 
crops like yiotato, onion, man¬ 
goes and tomato. Yet, except for 
mango, it wasn't significant 
enough to picsh prices this high. 
The issue for the government, however, 
is not why the price rise has happened 
but how it can be cotHrolled. Because a 
failure on this front would give an incr¬ 
easingly restive section of the Opposition 
just the excuse it is looking for to plunge 
Into the toppling game. Anil if the current 
stale of affairs continues over the coming 
months, the move may receive a measure 
of popular support. ■ 
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Prestige North West (bounty, best 
described as the ultimate watering hole, 
band, beautifully 
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you to build your 
heart's desire, 
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INTERVIEW 


“The educated 


With his stiiili'iit mlvocacy of swadcshi luid 
whemenl opimilion to whut he himself terms 
us "Western, Hummliun ivmepls", Union 
minister for human resource deniopment, Dr 
Murll Manohar JosM, has been rexarded as 
a prime mover for the kss axenda. His plans to 
launch a literacy drive throuxh a National Rec- 
onstniction Corp (me), lomprisinx students in 
the 1H-21 axe xroup, has already aroused a 
Xrcal deal of scepticism and controversy. The 
irrepressible cabinet minister spoke to Cham 
Lata losM at lenxth on his plans. F.xcerpts: 

India is called the "illiteracy capital" 
of the world, with every third illiter¬ 
ate in the world being an Indian. 
How do you propose to change this? 

India has a very large nunihcr of literate 
people also, why don't you talk about 
them? The number of literate people in 
India is lar higher than tlie population of 
various countries, even the United States. 
The literacy rate is 50 per cent, so we have 
about 48 crore literate jwople in India, 
which is double the pojwlation of the US. 
So to decry India always as a country of illit¬ 
erates is a very unfair comment. 

The last government set 
a target figure for liter¬ 
acy by the year 1999. The 
Bjp's national agenda has 
not done so. Why? 

We don't quote targets 
which cannot be achieved. 

What is your govern¬ 
ment's priority—prim¬ 
ary or adult education? 

I'm looking at education in a 
holistic way. You cannot del¬ 
ink any com|X)nent of educa- ——« 

lion. So while we would like 
III provide free, basic education to every- 
is'dy, we would also like to achieve excel- 
U i:'e. So we have to look at both, it cannot 
Ih' ! ine at the cost of the other. 

But for primary education, you app¬ 
ear to be adopting a very informal 
method, the nrc. Can this adequately 
replat e formal education? 

This h i attempt to involve the youth and 
utilise II' ir energies in various fields. IXin't 
forget l!i;;i there are areas where there is no 
semblame of schools, no teachers; so 
whether ii is formal or informal, a begin¬ 
ning has to i>e made. And it is not in pli¬ 
cation alone, q may be community health, 
environment, child care and sanitation. 
Won't an IM yeaisold mte worker be a 
poor substitute for a qualified teac¬ 


“The entire 
country is a cow 
belt. The cow is 
very important 
for India—its 
agriculture, 
economy.” 


her? The drop-out rate is SO per cent. 

You are contradicting yourself. If the drop¬ 
out rate is 50 per cent and the teachers are 
trained, then how does it matter? 

It matters because the situation gets 
worse with untrained teachers. 

How do you know that the people who opt 
to go out into rural areas will not be trai¬ 
ned? 1 have never said that. Of course, they 
will be trained, in fact, in some states like 
Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan, this is alr¬ 
eady hapjxtning. Ibe basic thing is that 
someixxly must know how to read and 
write, or you can wait becausi* there are no 
trained teachers or school buildings. 

But won't such a situation increase 
the rural-urban imbalance in terms 
of opportunities apart from going 
against the basic fundamental right 
of equality of opportunity? 

On the contrary, this will reduce the exist¬ 
ing inequality. Whoever has fed you this 
information does not know. Those living 
only in Delhi and Chennai do not know 
what is ha|)pening in rural areas. You may 
as well say just because I am eating in a 
five star hotel, anybody who cannot eat in 
a five star should not get 
anything to eat. The thing is 
to spread awareness; today if 
a person is aware of his 
rights, tomorrow, he will 
fight for them. 

What about your drive 
to push Hindi as the pri¬ 
mary language? When 
Hindi is limited only to 
the cow belt, isn't this 
impractical? 

—I'or one, there is no cow belt 
in the country, tlie entire 
country is a cow belt. And secondly, this is 
a very disparaging word to u.se for one's 
own lountry. ihe cow is very important 
for India. For India's agriculture, economy 
and environment. And finally, Hindi is 
not confined to one area but is spread all 
over the country. It has a constitutional 
mandate, there is the Official Language 
Act. I don't deny anytwdy the right to ask 
me a question in Hindi or English. But it is 
also my choice to reply in whichever lan¬ 
guage. There are a vast majority who do 
not know English and therefore the pro¬ 
ceedings of Parliament should be translat¬ 
ed into Hindi. 

Soon after you took over the minis¬ 
try, you declared there was no 
money available for primary educa¬ 






tion. How do you propose to pay the 
NRC volunteers Rs 1,500 per month? 

This has to be worked out. We are having a 
meeting with all the state governments on 
July 4 and we will thrash out the scheme. I 
have always said that the ministry doesn't 
have enough money. For the Ninth Plan, 
we need Rs 1,25,000 crore, which means 
that for each year, we need Rs 25,(XX) crore. 
The Planning Commission does not pro¬ 
vide this money, the Finance Ministry does 
not provide this money. And this is an esti¬ 
mate made not by me but by committees 
set up by previous governments. Even 
Manmohan Singh says the amount requi¬ 
red for elementary education should be 
about Rs 40,000 crore. So, the nation has 
to decide about its priorities. I say that edu¬ 
cation and health are our priorities. And all 
those who are educated today have a duty 
towards all those who are uneducated. 

In this context your proposal that 
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each student of class 10 and 12 will 
compulsorily have to teach five oth¬ 
ers before he or she gets a cbse clear¬ 
ance sounds highly impractical. 

How do you know this? It is not compul¬ 
sory at the moment, It is just a scheme and 
it is up to the states to implement it. We 
can just float a scheme, I cannot force a 
state. We will start a pilot scheme in some 
states and the rest can follow. 

If there is such a resource crunch 
then why are you so opposed to for¬ 
eign funding or donor agencies pro¬ 
viding the finances for literacy? 

A nation's problems have to be solved by 
the nation. It’s our responsibility to find 
funds and every home must supply this 
basic need. Easy borrowing, the concept 
"one mhm se to mil hi iayega", makes one 
unconcerned and dependent on the out¬ 
side world for basic things. For these ele¬ 
mentary things, the nation must be able to 


provide. And then, a nation 
has its own direction of its 
national goals and objec¬ 
tives. and when you intro¬ 
duce certain donor agencies 
with its conditionalities, you 
are trying to interfere with 
vour own decision-making. 

This Is in line with the 
Bjp's concept of swadeshi. 

It is not the party's concept. 

It is every nation's concept. 

Every nation which has come up in the 
West has come up on the basis of self- 
reliance. No nation has become powerful 
without the concept of swadeshi and self- 
reliance. You go to America and the pres¬ 
ident says, "Be American, buy American." 
You go to Britain, the prime minister says, 
"Be British, buy British or perish." 
Swadeshi is the spirit of self<onfidence. it 
is basically pride in your own capabilities. 


OyTLOORB Julye, 1996 


"If you can do it, why can't 
I do it?" 

You talk of equality of 
opportunities. But your 
proposal to impart free 
education to women at 
alt levels—including pro¬ 
fessional education at 
the iiTs and iims— smacks 
of a patriarchal gender 
attitude and is unfair 
after a particular level? 
At the moment this is till the graduation 
level. But after talking to the state govern¬ 
ments, we will come to a consensus on 
this. Nothing has been finalised so far but 
the means of a person will be a criteria. 
And you forget that women do not have 
equal op|x>rtunities. After something like 
this is done, a girl will not be dependent 
on her parents for educating her. She can 
do it on her own. ■ 
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“A nation has 
its own goais 
and objectives, 
donors 
interfere 
with decision¬ 
making.” 






WIST BENGAL_ 

By SOUTIK BISWAS _ _ 

S INKING into his customary front 
row seat in the economy class on 
an Indian Airlines flight earlier 
this month, Jyoti Basu felt a famil¬ 
iar jab of pain running down his 
back. Only this time, it hurt even more. 
He’d been in the capital to attend the 
cpi(M)'s politburo meeting and had endured 
back pain, an affliction nagging him for 
years now. Now, on a crowd^ airplane, the 
pain was making him cringe. So, he got up 
from his seat, and walked the aisle restless¬ 
ly even as the passengers gaped. Only after 
taking a painkiller did he rest again. "I've 
never seen him suffering .so much," says a 
senior apparatchik, traveiling on the same 
flight. “The old man was in a lot of pain." 

Whether this mid-air pain attack goaded 
Basu to think aloud about stepping down 
from office, triggering off a predictably 
noisy debate, is not known. What is clear is 
that old age has begun debilitating the iea- 
der of the world's longest-running democ¬ 
ratically-elected Communist government. 

Basu’s intermittent back pain had taken a 
serious turn during a meet with industrial¬ 
ists in Mumbai five years back. "He was in 
his hotel rrwm when he had his first major 
pain attack," remembers an aide. "He stru¬ 
ggled through the meeting and rushed 
back to Calcutta." These days, it's more fre¬ 
quent though he bears the pain stoically. 

It's not only the excruciating back pain 
that's sapping Basu's zest for politics and 
vigour for admini.stration: the West Bengal 
CM. turns 85 next month. The marathon 
man of Indian politics also suffers from 
chronic colitis, a severe hearing impedim¬ 
ent and now, reportedly, a suspected renal 
problem. "My health is not becoming nor¬ 
mal," Basu told Outlook last week. Next 
month, he's off to England for some critical 
check-ups, the outcome of which could infl¬ 
uence a final decision to step down during 
the party congress this Ortolrcr. “if I feel I 
can't do ju.sticc to my work, only then the 
question of stepping down arises," he said. 
It's possible Basu already feels that way. 

I tiese days, he travels a IS-km-route in a 13- 
c.ir convoy from Salt Lake, an upscale sub- 
urliia, to the red-brick Writers' Buildings for 
a lew hours work. He goes home for lunch, 
and often doesn't return. At work, he looks i 
after general administration—transfers and 
postings of civil servants and their affairs. 
Most of his departments, including home, 
are handled by Buddhadev Bhattacharya, 
the S5-yeat-old culture-loving heir appa¬ 
rent. Basu's slim office hours have begun 
spawning wisecracks in political circles: "If 
the head of government works for three 
hours a day, goes a popular one, "how can 
there be any work culture in Bengal?" 

However, the 10-party Left Front govern¬ 
ment needs the crusty octogenarian comm¬ 


issar more desperately than he needs them 
today: Basu is the last Marxist mascot. Besi¬ 
des, Basu wanted to quit in 1996. "Even if I 
contest the assembly elections," he'd told 
an aide, "I want to step down midway dur¬ 
ing the fifth l.eft Front government." 

That now looks like a distinct possibility. 
"The biggest irritant," says personal physi¬ 
cian Dr Ajit Maity, "is the colitis." An emi¬ 
nent gastroenterologist says the colitis refu¬ 
ses to go "despite investigations". The city's 
top doctors have been called in and a frust¬ 
rated Basu has even tried homeopathy and 
ayurveda with little results. The administra¬ 
tion is anxious when Basu travels out these 
days: doctors and nurses accompanied him 
on a recent three-day test in Diamond Harb¬ 
our, a decaying resort 90 km out of Calcutta. 


But Bengal's icon doesn't discuss his hea¬ 
lth problems even with close friends. "He 
may complain about the way the country is 
run or how his party functions, but never 
about his health," says Bob Wright, former 
managing member of the lush Tollygunge 
Club—Basu was made an honorary member 
two-and-a-half years ago and has known 
Wright for over two decades. "He is too 
proud a man to complain about himself." 

Though Basu addressecLftve public rallies 
during parliamentary and panchayat polls 
this year, and his vitriolic attacks on Trina- 
mul Congress leader Mamata Banerjee and 
the Bjp are part of contemporary political 
lore, his fabled sting is fading. "His speec¬ 
hes have become repetitive, even boring," 
says a senior party functionary. 
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'.Haw yp» 'cxprtts^ 

.down as chlrf ialiilstcr 

A hund^ times-I've beert 
question atpse because I am 
I am getting check-ups and so on. It .Gaii^|R \ 
tjbe press. I said we don't dedde tb}ngt H||^? 
qiiittlntfli that way. That (the issue of $tig[>p^:i 
down) wUi be decided at the party coogre^ lp;H 
Odober in Calcutta. Ill discuss It and I'll see 
how I feel. That's^. 

Is yonr health gtiing yon n let of |nr«^ 
lems these days? 

That is the point, you see. Apart itom coitds. 
and all this, my health is (also) not becoin%- 
normal. In any case, I'm going lor a check-rip. v 
These doctors also tell me that th^ls some . 
Institution in London (for treatment). ^T am 
going there fcs a few days. 

If the choice was eatlrdy up to yon, 
would yon give np office this wlnte#? 

I do not know. All this depends on my health. 
So yon's* going to wait saatd watiA tH| 
the puiy congress? 

That's fight And if I am unable to work p«!^ 
erly, 1 have been woriOng for tl» last dOyeats, 

If 1 feel I cannot do justice (to my wodi), only 
then the question (of quitting) arises. 

It's diffi^t to tiiliik of Bengal wtthhnt 
yrm at the helak... 

No, no... (laughs). That (Is what) people titink.. 
But nobody is indi:q>ensable, you see. The 
world goes on. - - 

Is the fhtnre of the party and the gov- - 
eminent secure after yon retire? 

There will be no difficulty so fer as the party 


and the Left Front government is concerned. 

The taciturn CM is now more introv- pment issues in the absence of compel- Yon are stili going great guns political"- 

erted and contemplative. He still attends ent ministers over the years. At the party ly. Like the way your govegnment coldt' 

the odd, carefully-chosen social fun- level, the death of the cigar-chomping shonMered the home n&nislry team in . 

ction—such as industrialist Swraj Paul's Left Front chairman Fromode Dasgupta Bengal and the tcsnltiiig controversy 

lawn party. "But he's grown quieter and in 1982 led Basu to step into the role of with Advanl reactfasg sharply to .it. , 

grimmer," says Dilip Roy Chowdhury, a the party paterfamilias, brokering peace What controversy? Ttfe home miitist^. wsiits, 

relative and bjp state executive member, between squabbling Front partners. me to read the Coh^tution, .1. said I dcmt' 

who met Basu over Chivas Regal at Tony So, will Basu finally step down this want to read the CrmstitutioQ because, he's 

Calcutta Club recently. The impending winter? Or will the Communists, who asklngme ta I need not lem anything 
divorce of his son Chandan also seems rarely let their gerontocrats retire grace- him. He was Uie person ivbo out . 
to have disturbed him, say aides. fully, hold him back yet again? He's rathyatra where huiidreds of peOpfe w^; 

"My innings is over, please let me go," reasonably fit for his age, and there are Idlled. He's the person agShlSt whom time are.. 

is the message Basu is sending out, says no life-threatening afflictions. But, says allegations about the B^Mas)|(fdemoUtipik' 

an aide. And it's been a long innings of an aide; "He now wants a restful life. So he need not teach i^e the Coitstithtton. 

"ascending responsibilities”. Now that We'll be unfair if we deny him that." It (Law and orcter) ha state subject) welt^ckfb 

heavyweight Left Front cabinets are'his- is difficult to dispute this in the twilight it If he has any questions .t& Paiifeofnt, vfe 

tory, Basu has been forced to resolve lab- of Basu's career, when his spirit is flag- always reply. Tl^y.ie^ dtif^lty.'^ i; , . .'. 
our, public works and industrial develo- ging—and the flesh 1$ weak. ■ 
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WEST BENGAL_:_-__ 

After Me, the Deluge? 

News of Jyoti Basu’s self-sought retirement brings up the question of the Left’s survival 



SWAPAN KAYAK 


ByASHIS K. BISWAS 


A t 85, Jyoti Basu, India's longest-serv¬ 
ing chief minister, is a victim of Old 
Father Time—and his own success. 
It's^ a measure of Basu's achievement that 
he missed being India's first Leftist prime 
minister by a whisker, long after commu¬ 
nism collapsed as a creed in the Soviet 
Union and eLsewhere. Moreover, in his sta¬ 
ble 21-year-long tenure—during which 
period he saw the rise and fall of 11 prime 
ministers—there has occurred no reek of a 
major scandal around the Basu persona. 

Not surprisingly, news of Basu's self- 
sought retirement has created major rever¬ 
berations among friends, allies and fix^s 
alike. The most gracious tribute comes trom 
long-standing rival and personal Iriend 
■A 8.A. Ghani Khan Choudhury, acting Con¬ 
gress president: "There will certainly be a 
vadium if Basu finally quits. It is remarkable 
that he soldiered on for so long, given all 
his iihysical problems." I’ranab Mukherjee 
was less effusive: "There is never any vacu¬ 
um in jxslitics, things will continue as bef¬ 
ore." Nor was Mamata Banerjee dis{)osed to 
be grace) ul: "He is running away, let him 
face the next round of assembly polLs, sche¬ 
duled for 2001 and then quit. Maybe he is 
running .scared of the Trinamul Congress." 

Within the (:pi(m) itself, Basu's exit is far 
from settled. Says Harkishen Singh Surjeet, 
general secretary: "In case the question (of 
his retirement) comes up, it will be discus- 


Bhattacharya is Basu's choice as successor 

sed at the October parly congress." A clear 
implication that the issue is not on the age¬ 
nda. Anil Biswas, cpiIm) central committee 
member, confirms this: "Tiiere is nothing 
new in all tliis, Basu's retirement question 
has come up before. The party will decide." 

However, (:i’1(m) members point out that 
the party draws up its political tigenda well 
in advance for its congress procc’edings, 
held once every three years. "Therefore, 
there is little scope for issues 
to be accommodated in the 
agenda suo motu," explains 
a state committee member. 

Basu himself has issued 
confusing signals. I'o the 
non-party press, he says he 
will go—the first press report 
indicating Basu's unwilling¬ 
ness to carry on appeared in 
199T, in the Huaims uiui 
Politkitl Observer. But Gam- 
shakti, the Bengali party 
mouthpiece that Biswas 
edits, quotes Basu as saying: 

“'Ihe press is writing gossip. 

Perhaps they want to see my back. In the 
n’i(M), it is the party that will decide such 
things." Party insiders don't think Basu will 
step down, beyond handing over more 
responsibilities, at least till next year. 

"it isn't just a question of finding Basu's 
successor. Once Basu goes, it is reasonable to 


assume Surjeet and Sailen Dasgu- 
pta will follow," say party sources, 
Basu recently told A.B. Bardhan 
of the ci’i that no one listened to 
him in the (.pi(m) anymore. "His 
writ didn’t run in the Calcutta 
district committee itself, the 
North and South 24-Parganas 
committees, and the more dis¬ 
tant units. He opposed removing 
hawker encroachments, the deci¬ 
sion to start leaching English 
from Cla.ss V in government sch¬ 
ools, as well as the inefficiency of 
government employees. Eventu¬ 
ally, the party hostility and ine¬ 
rtia wore him down," admits a 
state committee member. And 
close friends like the late Snehan- 
gshu Acharya, who could have 
shared his views, have passed on, 
accentuating Basu's alienation. 
Who should succeed Basu? The 
state's influential Marwari busi¬ 
ness lobby supports finance mini¬ 
ster Ashim Dasgupta as a successor. The two 
Chakravartis, Shyamal and Subhas, are way 
behind. But Subhas—who supports the idea 
of a retiring age for practising politicians— 
has warned that there would be 'turmoil' 
within the party after Basu goes. The front¬ 
runner is the chief minister's own choice: 
home minister Buddhadev Bhattacliarya. 

Can the Uft Front function as before 
without Basu at the helm? The (Ti(m)'s allies 
aren't too sure. Says Ksr leader Sunil Sen- 
gupta: "Recently, five of our men were killed 
by a>i(M) men at Basanti. 
Buddhadev Bhattacharya 
said the victims were crimi¬ 
nals. Our ministers had a 
word with him. It took Basu 
to cool tempers, as he 
ordered the police to act. 
This is a significant pointer 
to the way things may be 
without him around." For¬ 
ward Bloc leader Ashok 
Ghosh agrees. Basu's future 
doesn't concern just the 
cpi(m), the present times are 
not happy for the Left par¬ 
ties, he, told newsmen. 
According to cpi’s Manju Majumdar, with 
the rise of the bjp and the new alignment of 
forces at the Centre, Communists may well 
be reduced to total insignificance in India. 
Basu's departure at this crucial point, feel 
the apprehensive allies, would rob the 
enfeebled Left of its last surviving Icon. ■ 


WMf0 tti&Froat 
is reluciaot to 
let him leave, 
Basut^ 
complainaOitiat 
eo one Imeiis'tjii 
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■ Kapil Sibal's election 
to the Rajya Sabha 
from Bihar continues 
the state's grand tradi¬ 
tion of playing host to 
outsiders. Dating back 
to J.B. Kripalani, such 
major domos as 
Minoo Masani, Madhu 
Limaye, and I.K. (iuj- 
ral have represented 
the state. And then, 
of course, there is 
George Fernandes. 


■ Dravida Munnetra 
Kazhagam (dmk) workers in 
Tamil Nadu are in a bit of a 
jam. Not because of the on- 
again, off-again threat of the 
dismissal of the Karunanidhi 
government at jayalalitha's 
behest. Rather, for buying a 
Mercedes Ben/! For the 7.Sth 
birthday celebrations of 
"Kalaignar"—celebrated with 
the chief minister seated in an 
oyster-shaised dais on the 
Marina—the dmk youth wing 
bought him a Benz. But 
Karunanidhi rejected the 
birthday present outright. 

No way, he said, was he 
going to be caught driving 
the German monster in 
Ford/Myundai-city: “The 
Ambassador is serving me 
tine." Now, MK is insisting 
that the workers sell the 
Benz and contribute the 
money to party colfers. dmk 
men are open to the idea. 

But because of the recession 
in the market, they're just 
not getting a good price! 

ANOOPKAMATH 


■ During I..K. Advani's recent 
visit to Kashmir, chief minister 
Farooq Abdullah got his chef 
to lay out the grandest of 
grand wazwdm. Succulent 
meats of every variety was pro¬ 
cured from best possible 
sources for the benefit of the 
Union home minister. Clearly, 
Abdullah was leaving nothing 
to chance to impress his guest. 
All very well, till Advani 
arrived. The iijp bossman 
lookc'd at the feast in store, 
and confessed; he had only 
recently gone vegetarian. 





■ Although no longer 
tiongress president, Sitaram 
Kesri still retains his sense of 
humour. Sharad Pawar recently 
sent Kesri a tox of the juiciest 
Ratnagiri mangoes. Our Villain 
of '97 dug into one of them 
and asked an aide its nomen¬ 
clature. When told they were 
Alphonsos, Ke-sri responded; 
"Aadmi mein to Chriitiiw hole 
hdin. Aam mein hlii Christian 
hate hain kya?" 
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■ Guess who's the new dar¬ 
ling of Indian industry? Not 
Vajpayee, not Sonia Gandhi, 
not Manmohan Singh. 
Chandrababu Naidu is who. 

At a cii meet In Bangalore, the 
laptop-toting Andhra chief¬ 
tain waxed eloquent on his 
role models; former Singapore 
prime minister Lee Kuan-Yew 
and former Indonesian presi¬ 
dent Mahathir Mohammed. 
Both, he said, strove for devel¬ 
opment. In contrast, Indian 
politicians try to politicise 
every i.ssuc. Naidu's advice to 
his colleagues; concentrate on 
development; talk politics 
only during elections. 


■ Question at a DU college's 
recent journalism entrance 
exam; "Why was A.P.J. Abdul 
Kalam in the news?" One stu¬ 
dent's answer; "For the 
Pakistani nuclear tests." 


Heard at the BJP 
headquarters: 
“Which dictionary 
in the world says 
sanctions mean 
curbs? Doesn’t 
sanction mean 
allow?” 
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PHotographs ty ABHUIT BHATUKAH 


MAHARASHTRA 


The high command fumes at 
Pawar as the Rajya Sabha 
debacle ruins the state unit’s 
chances to take on the Sena 


BETRAYAL OR 


By LEKHA RAHANANI 


A season of success. And, then, 
a shock defeat. The string of 
victories for the Congress ste¬ 
ered by Sharad Pawar in Mah¬ 
arashtra in the Lok Sabha 
polls only three months ago have paled 
in the investigations after the defeat of 
Sonia Gandhi's hand-picked candidate. 
Rani Pradhan, for the Rajya Sabha. 

In the wake of the Maharashtra bun¬ 
gle, a three-member team sent by Sonia 
Gandhi—A.K. Antony, Vijaya Bhaskara 
Reddy and Rajesh Pilot—began investi¬ 
gating why Pradhan, whose victory 
should have been a certainty, was defea¬ 
ted by patty mi as who voted against 
him. Suddenly, the state Congress was 
back to its old confused status with alle¬ 
gations and counter-allegations being 
traded by different factions. A familiar 
bickering had brought the Congress to 
its doom in Maharashtra, helping the 
Sena-Rjp combine sail to power. 

While Pawar’s role is being questioned 
by the party president, indications in 
New Delhi are that the Congress cannot 
afford to corner the Maratha stalwart 
beyond a point. The showcause notice 
Issued to his associate, Prafui Patel, is 
seen as a strong enough action. Being 
an influential leader in a key state like 
Maharashtra, the party high command 
is of the view that it iie«ls Pawar as 
much as he needs the Congress. 

The first punitive measures announ¬ 
ced by the Congress president within 
24 hours after her high-powered team 
returned from Mumbai last week was 
not really as even-handed as it was 
made out to be. True, one showcause 
notice was sent to both the pro-Pawar 
and anti-Pawar factions. But it is 
Pawar’s supporters who are crying foul. 

While lok Sabha MP Patel was served 
the showcause notice, Satish Chaturv- 
edi, a low-profile mia of the rival camp, 
was only served a notice. The underlying 
message was very clear. Pulling up Patel 
was virtually like rapping Pawar; while 
Chaturvedi 1$ a lone operator skirting 
the fringes of the anti-Pawar camp. 

Mwr president Ranjit Deshmukh is 
also on the chopping block. A Pawar 
camp follower, he was summoned to 

Kalmadl: The divisions in the pro and 
anti-Pawar camps helped him win 


SABOTAGE? 
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Delhi by the party high command 
along with Madhukar Pichad, leader of 
the opposition in the state assembly. 
Deshmukh reported sick, leaving 
Pichad the task of explaining to Sonia 
Gandhi the mess in Maharashtra. 

As the Congress president conveyed 
her decision—taken sans consultat¬ 
ion—to the press through Arjun Singh, 
supporters kept Pawar informed at the 
Radisson Fag Royal Viking, a 
hotel in central Stockholm. Last 
fortnight, Pawar’s trip to London 
included a two-day visit to Swe¬ 
den. Pichad says whatever action 
has to be taken against the 
defaulters should be after Pawar 
returns to India on July 2. Pawar, 
of course, will return to a more 
strained relationship with Sonia 
Gandhi, who has of late pushed 
him to the sidelines within the 
party and in Parliament. 

For Pawar, this defeat and the 
manner in which it is being 
hyped up by his detractors is a 
big blow. After his splendid per¬ 
formance in the Lok Sabha polls, 
where Pawar engineered an allia¬ 
nce with the Ri’i and the Samaj- 
wadi Party, the Maratha leader 
had thought that he had rnore 
than established himself in' the 
top rungs of the Congress. 

After all, it was the Congress ixr- 
formance in Maharashtra that 
denied the bji> a clean victory in 
the general elections. If the bjp 
government today sits tenuously 
in power, it is only because the 
Congress-KiM-Samajwadi alliance 
got 37 of the 48 Lok Sabha seats 
in the March 1998 general elec¬ 
tions. The Sena-Bji’ alliance got 
just 10 seats, down from 33 they had in 
the last Lok Sabha polls held in 1996. 

T here are those who argue that 
Pradhan's defeat was engineered to 
thwart the re-emergence of Pawar 
in Maharashtra. Says Gurudas Kamat, 
an MP close to Pawar; "It Is an accident 
combined with the possibility of sabo¬ 
tage. There is no way Pawar would have 
caused Pradhan's defeat. This became 
an opportunity to fettle scores and 
bring down Pawar. There must be strict 
action against the culprits who uptur¬ 
ned a chance to drive the nail in the 
coffin of the Sena-Bjp government." 
Indeed, the ruling combine has not 
been faring too well. Given a drubbing 
in the last elections, losing out in the 
recent assembly bypolls and plagued by 
rebellion in its ranks, thin|s could not 
have been worse. To add to this are the 
problems between chief minister Mano- 


har Joshi and Sena chief Bal Thackeray. 

On the other hand, a resurgent Cong¬ 
ress was looking to co-opting Indepen¬ 
dent MLAS, pushing through a no-confi- 
dence motion against the state govern¬ 
ment in the legislature session ahead and 
ultimately regaining the state with a 
Pawar-picked chief minister at the helm. 

V.B. Reddy, Antony, Pilot: probing Pawar 


But after the Rajya Sabha poll debacle, 
the Congress is back to its old, war-torn 
form. The anti-Pawar camp argues that 
the Maratha leader brought about the 
defeat by concentrating on his personal 
agenda of getting Indefrendents elected 
or defeated. "We looked like a patty set to 
return to power. Now we are back to 
square one. Tliis defeat is a clear case of 
mismanagement and a very casual app¬ 
roach to our own candidates. Now loyal¬ 
ists are being blamed for sabotage when 
they were not even involved in proce¬ 
dures preceding the election," says 
Vilasrao Deshmukh, a former minister. 

Vilasrao is sore that Pawar supporter 
Atun Mehta was allowed to contat the 
legislative council election as an Inde¬ 
pendent—he (Vilasrao) had once been 
expelled from the party for daring to con¬ 
test as an Independent. Senior leaders S.B. 
Chavan, A.R. Antulay and Sudhakanao 
Naik have also returned to the fore of the 


fight against Pawar-Chavan's son and 
Antulay's son-in-law were denied tickets. 
From the Pawar camp comes another 
missile. Twelve mus have been short-list¬ 
ed as cross-voting suspects—all anti- 
Pawar—which indicates that Pradhan's 
defeat was a mix of greed and sabotage. 
“We have given clues to identify about 
nine mlas. They deferted from both the 
Rajya Sabha and legislative council quo¬ 
tas. I have proposed that they 
be sacked from the parly," says 
Ranjit Deshmukh. 

As the pro and anti-Pawar 
groups accuse each other for 
the defeat, there is no denying 
that Pawar led the build-up to 
the biennial elections for six 
Rajya .Sabha and 10 legislative 
council seats. Pawar met patty 
Mws and Independents. He 
personally supervised and 
made it a prestige issue to 
ensure the defeat of his one¬ 
time associate, Suresh Kaimadi. 
Kalmadi, an Independent can¬ 
didate, hoped to win on the 
votes of Independent mlas and 
by weaning the rest from the 
Congress. The 288-nicmber 
Maharashtra assembly has a 
powerful group of 44 Inde¬ 
pendents. Seven of them are 
ministers in the joshi govern¬ 
ment. in his zeai to keep Kal¬ 
madi out of Parliament, Pawar 
backed another Independent, 
Vijay Darda, a newspaper baron 
from Nagpur and son of former 
.state minister Jawaharlal Darda. 

It looked like a keen battle 
between Kalmadi and Darda. 
But both romped home, and 
heaped humiliation on the 
Congress by the defeat of one of its two 
official candidates. Ram Pradhan. 

Large sums of money changed hands, 
according to party leaders of both 
camps. " Two people—I am not naming 
them—cornered 60 mlas each. One paid 
Rs 15 lakh to each mla, the other paid a 
smaller sum of Rs 10 lakh because he 
had stronger backing. And they won the 
battle," says a legislator close to Pawar. 

Pawar is now left to deal with disunity. 
And charges that he let Sonia down, that 
he did nothing to stop the moneybags 
from influencing party legislators, and 
that he may have even allowed Kaimadi 
to win at the cost of the official candi¬ 
date. This, his detractors allege, was to 
facilitate a future foothold in the saffron 
camp which backs Kalmadi. In the final 
analysis, the mask of Machiavelli has 
been re-fixed on Pawar and it will invo¬ 
lve a lot of effort before the party high 
command begins to trust him again, a 
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ByJ.R. SRIKAMTH 

“The Pokhrun test was a Imtib, I can tell you 
now."—Dr Raja Ramanna in Dctobcr 1997 
on Pokhran-I. 

ETWIiEN India's first Bij; BaiiB in 
1974 and the one carried out 24 
years later, Dr Ramanna's col¬ 
leagues at the Bhabha Atomic 
Research Ontre (bai« ) have set 
off hundreds of blasts: Blasts which would 
not even turn the heads of scientists work¬ 
ing outside the High Energy Physics group, 
but which have spawned a deluge of infor¬ 
mation on the design of nuclear weapons. 

Now, armed with a cache ot lethal statis¬ 
tics from these tests on the sutKTComputer 
and Pokhran-II, scientists from BARt have 
joined engineers from ordo to give finish¬ 
ing touches to the design of an array of 
nuclear weapons: from miniaturised ones 
to fit inside short-range missiles and 
artillery shells that can wipe out battle- 
tanks, naval frigates and even a battery of 
artillery guns, to awesome warheads that 
would r^uce military installations or air 
force bases into a pile of rubble. 

Computers—and more precisely the 
gizmo called anupam, which bar( put 
together after the US declined to p 
the Cray supercomputer 
these nuclear exp 
design 


tonnes (or a million) of dynamite. 

DRtx) too has developed a supercomputer, 
PA( fi’i.us, to simulate the impact of missiles 
and other warheads. This will help it club 
its data with that of bari. to design the wea¬ 
pons. "For gun-type devices, we need a 
small quantity of the fuel which will be 
fired down a gun-like barrel to start off a 
chain reaction which will then cause an 
explosion and extremely high temperatu¬ 
res," .says a droo scientist. 

The joint lapabilities of bar( and dkdo’s 
Pune-based High Energy Materials Resea¬ 
rch Laboratory and Armament Research 
and Development Establishment facilities 
are all in the thick of action. The team is 
working out secret codes to trigger each 
warhead, irrespective of whether they fit 
into artillery shells or tip missiles like 
Prithvi or Agni. Such electronic codes are 
essential for the safety of the nuclear war¬ 
heads not only before the launch, but also 
until the missile has cruised far enough 
along the trajectory so that a premature 
blast does not endanger either the missile 
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itself or an aircraft fly¬ 
ing into its range. On the 
scientists' agenda: *a bomb 
which can fit into a cart. Such a 
bomb could be camouflaged and 
smuggled across the border, and acti¬ 
vated with a remote device only if 
India decides to employ a nuclear 
weapon against an 
adversary. 

rV Moreover, India's 
stockpile now 
includes enough weapons- 
grade plutonium to make at least 
100 nuclear bombs, say ministry of 
defence sources. It's’a figure that almost 
matches estimates drawn up by the 
Stockholm International Peace Research 
In.stitule (sirri) on the basis of production 
of plutonium by the Cirus and Dhruva 
reactors. In addition to weapons-grade fuel 
adequate for 70 to 100 bombs, sirri point¬ 
ed out, India has a tonne of reactor-grade 
plutonium in storehouses built at nuclear 
reactors across the ertuntry. 

There is, however, a major drawback. In 
order to mount a nuclear attack, India 
would have to bank on jet fighters like 
the Mirage 2000 or Sukhoi .U), or artillery 
guns. The reason: urdo is still grappling 
with problems a.ssociated with rolling out 
battle-ready Prithvi and Agni missiles. 
The missile is powered by a liquid propel¬ 
lant which is dangerous and highly corro¬ 
sive, and therefore, ought to be handled 
with extreme care. According to drdo 
sources, it would take an hour or 90 min¬ 
utes to load the missile with this propel¬ 
lant and move it close to the border in 
order to strike targets deep inside an 
adversary's territory. During warfare, this 
is a critical time period for the 33Trd 
Missile Group of the Indian army. 

A large retinue of vehicles such as four 
transporter-erertor-launcher vehicles (tels) 
and support vehicles for maintenance, 
transport, fuel and communications make 
these missiles vulnerable to pre-emptive 
strikes—specially during the long fuelling 
time. Moreover, these missiles would be 
under constant enemy surveillance since 
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tor that could come In the way of a suc¬ 
cessful launch of Ptithvi 1$ India's limited 
experience with the missile system— 
which also adds to its vulnetability. The 
missile has been put through only IS tests 
so far, a figure which is inadequate to 
declare a missile as proven and worthy of 
deployment for battlefield support or for 
destruction of airfields and military com¬ 
mand stations. "The Soviet SS-N-4 missile 
employs the same fuel as Prithvi, and has 
a success rate of 0.72. The reliability of 
Prithvi may be a greater problem than the 
Soviet missiles because our missile 
has been tested over a limited num¬ 
ber of trials," says a source. 

Besides these operational hurdles, 

Prithvi would have to maintain an 
accurate flight path and penetrate 
defences to strike targets with 
almost pinpoint accuracy. But, 
according to insiders, in order to 
demolish even a single military 
command centre with precision 
strikes, the Indian Army would 
require a stockpile of Prithvis far 
more than currently available. 

A cini, the intermediate range 
ballistic missile, also has hitch¬ 
es in preparedness because of 
fuel and range problems. This mis^ 
sile has been tested only thrice, the 
last being in February 1994. .Since 
then, the project has been put on 
hold, with little efforts to increase its 
range to 2,500 km, or to work on the 
terminal guidance for improved 
accuracy and a perfect re-entry sys¬ 
tem in order to ensure that the mis¬ 
sile does not burn up during flight. 

"We need eight to 10 tests to verify 
Agni's effectiveness and to Improve 
its CEP (circular error probable) for 
high levels of accuracy,” the source 
said. Such elaborate tests would 
apparently require substantial funds 
in the next few years. 


The good news, however, is that the 
shortfalls of both Prithvi and Agni can be 
offset by the total weapon load capacity 
of the 900-odd fighters of the Indian Ait 
Force. These fighters together could 
match the capabilities of at least 3,000 
Prithvi-I missiles (range of ISO km) or 
6,000 Prithvi 11 missiles (range of 250 
km). Besides, Pakistan does not have 
many Surface to Air (sam) missiles capable 
of shooting down high-flying planes. 

Prittnri: battletworthlness in question 


Added to this is the advantage of costs. 
One US study, comparing ballistic missiles 
and air strikes, estimates the cost per 
tonne of explosives delivered to be $1.2S 
million and $0.74 million respectively. 

Besides the computer simulation and 
projects to design nuclear weapons, drdo 
laboratories have also develop^ an anti¬ 
dote to nuclear radiation as part of its pto- 
gramme on nuclear-biological<hemicai 
(NBC) warfare. Developed by drdo's Gwalior 
and New Delhi centres. It has been cleared 
for use after extensive tests on plants and 
animals. "We worked on the anti¬ 
dote because it's a must for the 
mechanised infantry. Of course, it 
will be made available to civilians 
should someone use a bomb on us. 
It helps soldiers withstand radiation 
several times more than normal lev¬ 
els, thus reducing the casualty fac¬ 
tor. It also delays the onset of dam¬ 
age from radiation to human 
organs," said a top source in the 
ministry of defence. However, those 
in the vicinity of an explosion obvi¬ 
ously stand no chance of survival. 
The antidote, according to sources, 
is the fruition of seven years of 
research for a drug that could pro¬ 
tect the infantry in desert warfare. 
While no details of the antidote are 
available, a leading radiation oncol¬ 
ogist claimed that it may belong to 
the class of chemicals called anti¬ 
oxidants. Research is under way in 
the US to develop ways of using 
these chemicals to protect normal 
tissues from radiation in cancer 
patients. They are relatively safe 
with no side-effects, but little is 
known about them. 

Clearly, the monopoly of a handful 
of nations which have been stock¬ 
piling nuclear weapons has now 
been broken. Both with regard to 
NBf: warfare, as well as the methods 
to contain the damage. ■ 










Sundram Fastener^ is honoured as “Supplier 
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We did it in 1996. And yet again in 1997;'Achieving 
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UNITED STATES_ 

It’S A Cleft Stick 

Rifts are showing up across the American establishment over 
President Clinton's anti-India, pro-China policies 


By lUD W INA A. JO SE PH in W ashington. DC 

T he Indian nuclear tests and the 
subsequent sanctions announced 
by the US have highlighted sharp 
rifts in the American establish¬ 
ment. These, it is clear, are not just 
along party lines, with differences of opin¬ 
ion also surfacing within the Clinton admi¬ 
nistration. And with the Indian American 
community lobbying with Congress to lift 
sanctions, there is considerable optimism 
that things may brighten for New Delhi. 

Support for India has come from some 
unexpected sources. The Speaker of the 
House, Newt Gingrich, who had not norm¬ 
ally been consider^ a great friend of India, 
has spoken out in favour of India and blas¬ 
ted the Administration for its double stand¬ 
ards vis-a-vis China. Noting that the Admi¬ 
nistration knowingly transferred nuclear 
missile technology to China, Gingrich dec¬ 
lared: "In stark contrast to the 
Clinton policy of accommod¬ 
ation toward Communist 
China, the Administration 
roared with outrage when a 
democratic Indian governm¬ 
ent chose to test its nuclear 
capability. India faces a pote¬ 
ntial threat from China. 

China has deployed nuclear 
missiles in Tilret, improved its 
missile capabilities with US 
assistance, and never renoun¬ 
ced Its claim to part of eastern 
India. As India's defence min¬ 
ister recently noted, 'China is 
potential threat No 1'." 

Gingrich added that the Administration 
would much rather confront an Indian 
democracy than risk angering a Chinese 
dictatorship. "This double standard in the 
Administration's actions—disregarding 
China's far more dangerous actions while 
sanctioning India—is appalling. With one 
hand the Clinton Administration gives 
China access to sensitive missile technol¬ 
ogy, while the other slaps India for trying 
to protect itself from the consequences of 
this improved technology." 

A legislative aide at Gingrich's office sent 
Outlook a study by the Congressional Rese¬ 
arch Service, which documented nearly two 
dozen transfers of missile technology and 
materials by China to Iran and Pakistan. 
Transfers, Gingrich says, that are "clear vio¬ 


lations of US law and international 
treaties... these dangerous, illegal and desta¬ 
bilising transfers have gone almost com¬ 
pletely unacknowledged and not responded 
to by the Clinton Administration." 

Democrat Frank Pallone, who co<hairs 
the India Caucus in the House, also spoke 
up in India's favour. On May 19, he made a 
statement before the Rules Committee opp¬ 
osing the Markey Amendment to the Defe¬ 
nce Authorisation Bill, seeking to revoke 
most favoured nation status from India for 
textile and apparel products. According to 
Pallone, the amendment would have "an 
entirely inappropriate and counter-produc¬ 
tive approach, with the unintended conse¬ 
quence of punishing poor and working 
class people in India who have nothing to 
do with nuclear testing" and that "in light 
of the extremely severe sanctions already 
imposed on India" the Markey amendment 
would constitute "a form of piling-on". 

Indeed, the anti-sanctions 
mood is discernible even 
among commentators per¬ 
ceived to be anti-India—one 
of them former seaetary of 
state Henry Kissinger. A dip¬ 
lomatic source says he finds 
it ironic that the man who 
"invented the infamous pro- 
Pak tilt is now advising the 
Administration not to deal 
too harshly with India". 

However, a source at the 
State Department denies that 
there was wrangling within 
the Administration over the 
sanctions issue. "I understand the seduc¬ 
tiveness of this notion that there are many 
|x:ople within the Administration who are 
opposed to sanctions, but it is not true," he 
clarifies. "Of course, there is a naturai 
bureaucratic tendency to save one's pro¬ 
grammes and 1 am sure that officials at the 
Agency for International Development 
have been lobbying for this purpose. They 
do not want their programmes axed." 

He points out that it is the business 
community that is really opposing sancti¬ 
ons: "It has never been happy with restricti¬ 
ons on exports. They don't want bureaucr¬ 
ats arguing against exports." In fact, the off¬ 
icials take pains to emphasise that this anti- 
curbs iobby has nothing to do with any 
Indian sympathies: “TTiese people are oppo¬ 
sed to the sanctions simply because these 
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things always cut two ways. For Instance, 
are the sanctions going to wipe out the US 
banking industry in India? There is a big 
debate on the interpretation of sanctions." 

But aren't there US legislators who had 
come out strongly against the sanctions? 
"One knows where Pallone is coming 
from. He is on the India Caucus. It is safe 
to say that the position of legislators has 
been completely partisan on this Issue. For 
them it is an opportunity to attack the 
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president and his upcoming trip to China. 
If the sanctions issue provides them with 
the excuse they need, they will use it. 
(People like Gingrich) don't give a damn 
about India. This is their way of getting at 
Clinton for befriending an autocratic 
regime like China." The official notes that 
a day or two after the tests there was a 
meeting on Capitol Hill organised by the 
Indian American community where only 
30 per cent of invitees showed up and no 


Congressmen at all. "They did not want to 
be associated with India and felt it safer to 
keep their distance." 

Asked if he thought that Washington was 
divided on the sanctions, Indian ambassa¬ 
dor Narcsh Chandra told Outlook: "The 
Administration feels they should have more 
latitude because the present law does not 
allow much flexibility. There are three stre¬ 
ams of thought. 'Hie main one is that US 
business is getting hurt. They are being den¬ 


ied use of Exim Bank and Opic credits and 
loans, which is hurting them while there 
are no obstacles being put in their favour 
and have thus bypassed the sanctions. And 
lastly there are the legislators who are think¬ 
ing about how a future Asia would look. 
They are wondering whether it is in the best 
interests of the US to be coming down hard 
on a democratic country like India, while 
backing China, which is authoritarian and 
does not support democratic values." 

B esides Gingrich and Pallone, Chan¬ 
dra says there are other legislators too 
who opposed sanctions on India, such 
as Richard Lugar and Patrick Moynihan. 
But he is quick to caution: "These are 
Americans and it should not be seen as 
sanctions busting. But the embassy Is not 
in the mobilisation game. We have devel¬ 
oped a web page and the information 1$ out 
there. The Indian community is a source of 
great strength to us and has been very sup¬ 
portive. At the same time, diplomatic limits 
should not be crossed." He adds that the 
embassy is "not indulging in too much lob¬ 
bying work. The government of India Is not 
allowing much propaganda here." 

Ramesh Ravella, a community activist 
who heads a Virginia-based software devel¬ 
opment company, agrees that there is no 
pro-India lobby working on Capitol Hill on 
this issue. "I don't think people have bec¬ 
ome passionate about sanctions," he said. 
Ravella notes that, strangely enough, the 
Democrats, who at one time were accusing 
George Bush of coddling China, are now 
guilty of it themselves—and the Repu¬ 
blicans who were the ones holding out for 
good ties with China are now attacking the 
Administration for not dealing with China 
sternly enough. In short, India is just being 
used as a stick to beat Clinton with. 

Where does the fault lie, then? Ashok 
Parameswaran, an investment banker who 
was previously developing an India studies 
program at the Centre for Strategic and Int¬ 
ernational Studies, feels there is "very little 
organised community action" on the issue 
so far. "People are troubled by it. But 1 don't 
see a great deal of activism on the part of 
the Indian community. I am not aware of 
them talking to their legislators." 

Meanwhile, it is obvious tliat Clinton 
himself is not especially pleased over hav¬ 
ing to impose sanctions. He complained in 
an interview recently that the US seems "to 
have gotten sanction-happy" in punishing 
countries around the world for behaviour 
Americans do nut like. He said sanctions, 
usually mandated by Congress, reduce the 
president's flexibility to conduct foreign 
policy. "We're in danger of looking like we 
want to sanction everybody who disagrees 
with us and not help anybody who agrees 
with us," Clinton said. But question is, 
what will he do about it? ■ 
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Queen of the Red-Necks 

Aborigines and Asians feel the heat as ex-barmaid Pauline Hanson makes inroads in Queensland 


By ^NN^CDONALD in Sydney 

A USTRALIA’S political landscape 
changed fundamentally this 
month with a stunning electoral 
performance in northern Queens¬ 
land by the anti-immigrant One 
Nation party led by former barmaid and 
fish-and-chip shop owner Pauline Hanson. 
Nearly one in four Queensland voters opted 
fc»r the flame-haired Hanson, who has 
become a media fixation and spokesperson 
for a disenchanfeil electorate in Australia's 
small towns, hard hit by economic globali¬ 
sation and alienated by the increasingly 
cosmopolitan culture of the big cities. 

Hanson had Iteen dismissed as a one-term 
aberration after her surprise election win to 
Federal Parliament In 1996. Even more so 
after she recorded a video message last 
November to be used in case of her assassi¬ 


nation. But in the Queensland election, her 
array of novice politicians and policies such 
as support for gun ownership produced a 23 
per cent first preference vote, which was 
turned into 11 seats in the 89-member state 
parliament when second preferences drifted 
her way from the conservative Liberal- 
National coalition which rules in Canberra. 

Queensland has always been markedly 
more conservative than the southeastern 
states where Australia's population is conce¬ 
ntrated. But subsequent opinion polls have 
shown One Nation favoured by 12 per cent 
of the electorate nationwide. Not enough to 
win seats in the lower house of Parliament 
perhaps, but enough to deliver a sizeable 
block of seats in the upper house, the Sen¬ 
ate, and probably hold the balance of power 
and effative veto over key legislation. 

The right-wing 'shock jocio’ who domi¬ 
nate radio talk shows are cheering. Migrant 
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groups, especially Asians, arc braced for a 
further upsurge in ethnic slurs and attacks 
that they say Hanson is making "respect¬ 
able". So what is the appeal of Hanson? 
Strangely, it is partly sex appeal. She was 
recently voted among the world's 100 sex¬ 
iest women (only just, she was number 
100) by FHM, one of the rash of new 
"bloke” magazines here. Always heavily 
made up, she exudes a kind of feral sexual¬ 
ity that apparently turns on her middle- 
aged, predominately red-necked following. 

Hanson has been compared to Evita, Gin¬ 
ger Spice, a Kabuki mask,^nd even the late 
Princess Diana. A twice-divorced single 
mother from an Anglo-Irish working<lass 
background, she has a mix of toughness 
and vulnerability. She also dresses immacu¬ 
lately, a little loudly but not too expensive¬ 
ly (to appeal to female voters). Hanson is no 
longer a "battler" herself and has amassed a 
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small personal fortune, including a 
$500,000 rural property in Queensland, 
The party Itself—and Hanson's campai¬ 
gns have been run by a succession of right- 
wing Svengall-like figures—has undergone 
several transformations since its inception 
last year as a political force. Clearly it taps a 
growing disillusionment with Australia’s 
mainstream political patties. Its economic 
policies would be approved by the Swade¬ 
shi Jagian Manch, translated to an Indian 
setting; One Nation is against foreign 
money, foreigners, foreign symbols, foreign 
brandnames, and imports. In the Queens¬ 
land campaign it proposed a new bank to 
give farmers loans at 2 per cent interest. 

The party also appeals to conspiracy the¬ 
ories about Aborigines, Asians, and urban 
elites manipulating government policies to 
divert revenues away from “ordinary" peo¬ 
ple. The anti-Asian stance seems perverse 
in a state that has prospered by selling its 
coal and sugar to Asia and attracting huge 
numbers of Asian tourists to its beach and 
reef resorts. Yet the big resource-based 
industries have been shedding labour, and 
the smaller and less scenic towns have 
experienced high unemployment rates. 

H ANSON'S rise has coincided with and 
probably increased slander and attacks 
against migrants, including, tlie 
Indian-born community, of whom there are 
about 6,000 in Queensland (out of 78,000 in 
Australia). Says Fijian-born Uday Singh, who 
works as a surveyor with the Queensland 
state government and has lived in Australia 
for 17 years: "One Nation is anti-Asian, anti- 
this and anti-that, things that appeal to 
simple country people. One can see the dif¬ 
ference in the city, it is more cosmopolitan 
and the attitude there is quite different." 

In Sydney, I’awan Luthra, editor Indian 
Link, sees the Indian community as very 
concerned by the rise of One Nation, 
because so many have migrated in the past 
five years. Says he: "New migrants are more 
vulnerable to racial attacks; they use public 
transport more and wear Indian clothes. 


There were verbal and physical attacks 
when One Nation burst on the scene, there 
is a new vulnerability. Prime minister John 
Howard should have moved in quicker. 
He's lost a lot of electoral supporters with 
his fostering of One Nation and his new 
immigration policies—for example, making 
it difficult for elderly parents to join their 
children here—creates new problems." 

Interestingly, Nina Badwa, editor of The 
Indian D<wn Under, feels that Indians have 
so far not been targeted as much as 
"Oriental" migrants: "We are on the periph¬ 
ery. Whatever you think of Hanson, she 
does represent a spectrum of people who are 
unhappy. We just have to stick it out.” 

Academic Jagdish Raj, president of Brisb¬ 
ane's Hindu Mandal Association, agree;: 
“We Indians are not terribly happy about 
the One Nation party. I studied at london 
University in the early '60s and saw what 
happened there with EncKh Powell, it is the 
same here now. More trouble came with the 
arrival of the Vietnamese and the number 
of Asians visibly increased. There are rela¬ 
tively few Indians and most are professio- 
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nal, so we haven't had much trouble." 

Perhaps on account of this, there are even 
Australians of Indian descent inclined to 
sympathise with Pauline Hanson. One of 
Brisbane's 800 or so Sikhs, a woman whose 
parents came out at the Partition in 1947, 
refused to give her name but said: "Half of 
what she says is fair, the other half is not. 
She's fair on Abos (slang for Abori- 
gines)...they should work like everyone 
else. They are the trouble-makers around 
here, it's the kids, they are car thieves and 
graffiti the walls. They won't work. The 
white kids don't work either, they wander 
the streets. On gun laws I agree with Han¬ 
son. Everyone should have one. If someone 
comes with a gun to shoot you, you've got 
to be able to shoot them back." 

Still, she didn't vote for Hanson: "I don't 
think she knows much. She wouldn't run 
the country. She's not fair on Asians. Aslans 
want to work, we've got a good reputation." 
But, given Hanson's growing appeal, does 
the silent majority in Australia agree? ■ 
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By MA RIANA BAABAR in Uamabad_ 

I T certainly will not be the first saarc 
summit when attention will be 
focused on Indo-Pak ties almost to the 
exclusion of ail eise. Indeed, with the 
nuclear tests and the raising of tem¬ 
pers on the Kashmir issue, much is bound 
to be read in any interaction between the 
Pakistani and Indian prime ministers in 
Colombo later this month. Certainly, after 
forcing their way into the nuclear club, 
Colombo is no ordinary meeting for 
Nawaz Sharif and Atal Rehari Vajpayee. 

And once the photo opportunities are 
exhausted and the two leaders get down to 
the business of talks, a slew of different 
versions of the discussions held are likely 
to make the rounds. But while the letters 
from the two prime ministers to each 
other seeking talks made front-page news 
here, editorials warned that expecting too 
much from the meeting—the modalities 
of which ate yet to be worked out—would 
be premature, saarc summits have proved 
to be quite ineffective in the past, say ana¬ 
lysts, and there seems no reason to expect 
otherwise this time. 

Besides, at the moment, Pakistan is too 
caught up with Sharif and his domestic 
political problems to pay much attention 
to the pro|X)sed talks. Foreign office sour¬ 
ces only say the modalities of the talks 
would depend on the two leaders, who will 
inevitably stay in close touch during the 
summit and the subsequent retreat. 

Of immediate concern not only for 


Islamabad and New Delhi, but for the West 
also. Is whether these two adversaries, 
armed to kill, will take the initiative for 
future dialogue. "In their own interest, 
both India and Pakistan should take effec¬ 
tive measures to muzzle their nuclear 
weapon programmes and conclude a sin¬ 
cere, tran.spareni and verifiable agreement 
to ensure that these weapons are not used 
under any circumstances and are eventual¬ 
ly eliminated. It is obvious that their intro¬ 
duction will raise the threshold of a con¬ 
flict to a level that neither 
side can win and will only 
lay waste this vast region of 
ancient culture," says Air 
Marshal (retd) Zafar A. 

Chaudhry. 

Sadly, a critical ingredient 
will be missing at the 
Colombo conclave—mut¬ 
ual trust between the two 
prime ministers. In the last 
IS months, nine rounds of 
Indo-Pak talks, including 
four meetings between 
Sharif and his former Ind¬ 
ian counterpart I.K. Gujral, 
failed to throw up any positive outcome. 
The divide is sharper now, with threaten¬ 
ing statements from New Delhi soon after 
the Pokhian tests resulting in a red alert in 
Islamabad which initially had no plans of 
going outright nuclear. 

Even on the issue of Kashmir, a new 
obstacle has been put in the way of a 
bilateral dialogue. Pakistan is triumphant 


that as tlie result of the two states going 
nuclear, the dispute has started to figure 
high on the international agenda. Sharif, 
after receiving a letter from Vajpayee, 
said: "We should adopt a pragmatic app¬ 
roach to address the Kashmir issue and 
India should realise that threatening 
statements will have a negative impact on 
the efforts to resolve all the outstanding 
issues between India and Pakistan. Bila¬ 
teral talks have so far not produced any 
result and f have informed the UN secre¬ 
tary-general about it." 

But Vajpayee has made it 
very clear that he would 
never agree to third party 
mediation. "With out com¬ 
mon experience of colonial¬ 
ism we should be cautious 
of such attempts to interna¬ 
tionalise problems in the 
region," he said. 

However at this point, 
Islamabad feels that it has a 
strong case. Experts here 
point out that it was simply 
third party mediation that 
changed the course of the 
40-year-old conflict between the Catholics 
and Protestants In Northern Ireland. As 
too the breakthrough between the 
Palestinians and the Israelis with the Oslo 
Accord. "Mediation is not internationali¬ 
sation of an issue, as Mr Vajpayee consid¬ 
ers it, it is to find a via media between two 
conflicting claims. It is not, therefore, 
something to be scorned," opined The 
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Nation newspaper in an editorial. 

It is not only Washington that is pacing 
Kashmir on top of the agenda. In an exp¬ 
ected move, the United Kingdom has also 
echoed these sentiments. British foreign 
secretary Robin Cook, always very vocal on 
Kashmir, has once again pointed out that 
the issue was on top of his government's 
agenda and it had to be resolved by India 
and Pakistan in accordance with the wish¬ 
es of the Kashmiri people. c;ook was 
reportedly expressing these sentiments to a 
three-member parliamentary delegation in 
the House of Commons: Gerald Kaufman, 
Roger Godsiff and Lorna Fitzsimons. 

Cook also reiterated that both India and 
Pakistan should immediately sign the ctbt 
and NPt unconditionally. "The nuclear 
arms race has not added to to the security 
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situation in South Asia, instead, it has 
become all the more vulnerable after the 
nuclear tests," he said. 

A nother development being taken 
note of in Islamabad is that an "all¬ 
party" Kashmiri delegation made up 
mainly of pro-Pakistan groups met British 
minister of state for foreign and common¬ 
wealth office Derek Fatchett. This is the 
first time that such a meeting has officiall; 
taken place in the foreign office. 

But on the post-nuclear stage in the sub¬ 
continent, it is an open secret that today 
the West has very little leverage on both 
the states in resolving the Kashmir 
imbroglio. If the carrot has disappeared, 
both states have made it clear that they are 
ready for the stick, come what may. 


Pakistanis believe that things will move 
ahead only when there is a realisation in 
New Delhi that today it has a government, 
still on a high after the nuclear tests. In a 
position to take hard, unpleasant deci¬ 
sions. In the past there were very weak 
governments in New Delhi, it is felt, which 
were easily told to backtrack from agree¬ 
ments on Kashmir. 

So what factors will motivate the two 
leaders to move towards a more futuristic 
agenda? Will the economic sanctions, the 
impact of which is bound to be felt in both 
countries soon, compel the two prime 
ministers to start focusing on an economic 
agenda, something which was high prio¬ 
rity for Sharif despite stiff opposition at 
home? Opinion is divided even amongst 
the cabinet members here. If one day min¬ 
ister for water and power Raja Nadir Pervez 
states in Parliament that the government is 
considering selling electricity to India, 
minister for commerce Isaq Dar says there 
can be no trade with India till there is a 
solution to Kashmir. 

Another leader likely to be watched 
closely is Bangladeshi prime minister 
Sheikh Hasina, who is clearly worried that 
the Impact of the sanctions may spill over 
into her country. l.ast month she had 
offered to mediate between the two neigh¬ 
bours, a suggestion which received a cold 
response in New Delhi. A point Sheikh 
Hasina refrained from during her subse¬ 
quent trip to the Indian and Pakistani cap¬ 
itals. But that did not stop rumours, never 
officially denied, in Islamabad that she 
hoped to facilitate a meeting between 
senior Indian and Pakistani officials in 
Dhaka before the saarc summit. 

if there was one factor which could moti¬ 
vate the two prime ministers to do some 
serious soul-searching, it is Bill Clinton. In 
fact, his visit to the subcontinent later this 
year may see at least attempts being made 
by the two sides to seek fresh avenues to 
get over a SO-year-old problem. But per¬ 
haps such optimism is misplaced after the 
nuclear fissions. ■ 
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The Fall of ‘Satan’ 

Iran’s win over the US overshadows a conservative-reformist spat 


O NCE again the oppressor has tasted 
the bitter gall of defeat." That's how 
spiritual leader Ayatollah Seyed Ali 
Khamenei views Iran's 2-1 trouncing of the 
"great Satan", the United States, in a first 
round match of the football World Cup. 
Actually, June 21 may go down as a turn¬ 
ing point in Iran's history. For not only did 
Iran's World Cup team triumph. President 
Seyed Mohammad Khatami stood by his 
pro-reforms agenda despite the fact that 
one of its strongest votaries, interior min¬ 
ister Abdullah Nouri, was defeated in a 
censure motion in Parliament. 

Within a hour of the ouster, Khatami shot 
back by installing Nouri as vice-president 
and insisted that “reforms would go ahead". 
Says senior journalist D. Sajjadi: "'Fhe ouster 
of Nouri by the conservative-dominated 
Parliament and his re-appointment as vice- 
president demonstrate the strong will of 
President Khatami that his reforms will con¬ 
tinue. And the victory against the US Is a 
confirmation that the Iranian nation has a 
strong will to play and win....* 

But for once, football took centrestage, 
not politics. Though Iranian television did 
not show it, BBC's Persian service announ¬ 
ced that US and Iranian players exchanged 
gifts and posed for a joint photograph just 


before their Group F clash in Lyon. At 
around 11.30 pm local time, as soon as 
Parliament's debate on the censure motion 
ended, the entire nation sat down in front 
of the small screen to watch their team 
play—-and win. Afterwards, in a rare public 
display, hundreds of thousands of exhila¬ 
rated Iranians poured into the streets. With 
horns blaring and headlights flashing, they 
drove around the city. In northern Tehran, 
hundreds of men and women danced 
together—another rarity—on the streets. In 
Lyon, the team's spokesman said the gov¬ 
ernment had announced a prize of $7,000 
for each player for defeating the US. 

The match was symbolic for both count¬ 
ries, who have had no diplomatic relations 
for almost two decades. Iranian revolu¬ 



tionaries in most of their offi¬ 
cial ceremonies still refer to 
the US as “Great Satan", while 
some officials in Washington 
Including President Bill Clin¬ 
ton have often described Iran 
as a ‘rogue state.' 

The leaders also took the 
opportunity to exchange a 
word or two—Iran, of course, 
harped on its ability to “fight 
on every front". In a message 
to Iran, which the local media 
ignored, Clinton announced; 
"The World Cup <is beloved 
across the planet because it 
offers a chance for people 
around the world to be judged 
not by the place they grew up, 
the colour of their skin, or the 
way they choose to worship— 
but their spirit, skill and 
strength." Iran's spiritual lea¬ 
der Ayatollah Khamenei rema¬ 
rked: "The players gave a very 
good impression of the Ira¬ 
nian people who know how to 
fight...."* The victory of the 
Iranian team "is the victory of 
national unity of all Iranians, 
whatever their opinions," added President 
Khatami in a televised address. 

Hours earlier, Khatami, whose governm¬ 
ent was formed in August 1997 on a prom¬ 
ise to implement political, economic and 
social reform in Iran, had suffered a severe 
political blow at the hands of the conserv¬ 
atives. His advisor, Nouri, was ousted in a 
censure motion. A conservative faction 
leader, Mohammad Reza Bahonar, accused 
Nouri in Parliament of allowing "insecur¬ 
ity" to develop in the country, thus being 
a "source of tension" for the Islamic sys¬ 
tem. He later denied Nouri's charges that 
the motion was "politically motivated". 

Khatami could instal Nouri as vice-presi¬ 
dent because unlike in the case of a minis¬ 
ter, he d(5es not require parliamentary app¬ 
roval for the appointment. The vice-presi¬ 
dent is also entitled to sit in the Cabinet. 

One section feels that Nouri's ouster was 
necessary as he was creating divisions. 
They recall Nouri’s statements last April 
when another reformist, Tehran mayor 
Ghulamhussein Karbaschi, was arrested on 
financial and mismanagement charges. 

Karbaschi was released on April IS, after 
being held for 11 nights in the notorious 
Evin Prison. Nouri, who was in Saudi 
Arabia for an official trip, immediately 
issued statements in support of the mayor. 

Says Sajjadi. “Both reformists and conser¬ 
vatives had edged closer for an open polit¬ 
ical conflict following the ouster of Nouri, 
but Iran's soccer victory avoided the head- 
on collision, for the time being.” ■ 

Irfan Parviz in Tehran 
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Feel the experience, While you shop. 




It’s so nice to be understood, isn’t it? 
Well, that’s how it feels visiting 
Shoppers’ Stop. The staff arc so good, 
they always know what I need. If 
it’s attention. Or privacy. Help in 
choosing from the enormous range. 
Or just directions to the cafe. 
Even the car park attendants are .so 
helpful. You know, these people 
think of every little detail. And 
1 don’t even have to ask. 


Love & ;ittent ion. 

Y o u s 1 1 u I (I II ■ t h ,1 V e t o s k t o i- M . 
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Doubly 

Damned 


The government feels markets are overreacting 
to Moody’s downgrade. It’s hopelessly wrong. 

By SHEKHAR GHOSH and NARAYAN 0. KESHAVAN 





A PRES le budget, le deluge. First a rupee and stock 
slide, then the US sanctions, then a Moody's— 
expected but severe—downgrade, and then a 
fresh bout of st(x:k and rupee slide. The 
rupee is now halted, painfully, at Rs 42.62 
to a dollar (from Rs 39 pre-budget) and the sensex 
pulled back, from below the psychological barrier of 
3000, to 3200-odd. Finally, about a month after the 
historic budget that sent most investors’ adrenalin way 
down, a silver lining may be in sight—signs of Noah 
like salvage operations by the government. 

Says David Levey, managing director, sovereign 
risk unit of Moody's Investor Serx'ice: “1 think 
there were some legitimate concerns about 
this particular government and its budget as 
whether there was really a clear direction of 
policy and whether investors were being given 
the right signals. We ended up finding that the 
situation appeared to be a little bit more risky 
than before and that's why we downgraded.' 

Though finance secretary Montek Singh 
Ahluwalia said that “they have been wrong before 
and 1 hope they are wrong this time’’, US hankers 
and analysis privately admitted that they took 
Moody's evaluation of India seriously and gave the 
agency high marks for its professionalism. 

Says a US banker; "I don't see a change in ratings by 
Moby's quickly. The Indian government seems 
to think it will change in three months, but 
the environment in Asia is negative. Many in 
India think they are so closed that they won't 
be affected. This is not true. 1 expect a redirec¬ 
tion of investments." Adds an India-watcher in a 
financial institution: “In my view, Moody's per 
haps were too high in their ratings to begin with. They 
became uncomfortable and put India under review list as they 
looked into India's policy drift. My guess is that Moody's would 
have wished that they'd brought down the ratings last year." 

If on Wall Street, there was general agreement that the Moody’s 
report card would influence the thinking of foreign investors, at 
the annual Euromoney conference in New Delhi on June 25, you 
could cut the gloom with a knife. Especially after finance minister 
Yashwant Sinha, the chiefs of idbi and iciu, and the big names in 
fus~J.P. Morgan and Jardine Fleming were present but they were 
the conference sponsors—were conspicuous by their absence. 
Montek Singh Ahluwalia salvaged the mood by giving as many 



mrAN HUSSAIN 


broad hints to further reforms as possible; ilag-off to public sector 
disinvestment drive after August, strategic sell-off of five psus, 
early return of buyback of shares (the market's pet demand), etc. 
Earlier, a cabinet committee also cleared corporate proposals for 
$S(X) million of external commeicial borrowings. 

But more than the finance ministry, the pmo Is believed to be grap¬ 
pling with a much liberalised foreign direct investment policy to 
minimise the effect erf sanctions. This would Involve opening up 
and liberalising rules in technology, food and supplies handling 
civil aviation, coal, and water resources. As if to lend support to gov- 
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No Direct Link Witii Sanctioi^ Mooii]f^ 


Mm important ms tiugavmmmt and its 
budget and whether Imestors were being 
given the rigid signals, DasAd Levey, man- 
ifging director. Sovereign Risk Unit, Moody's 
Investor Service in New York told Narryytm 
D. Keshavem. Excerpts; 


Youriatlogs have triggered quite a 
furore In India. Do you realise that? 

That's a recent development. I'm not sure 
we always want to create a furore. Part of 
the problem Is that these ratings become 
extremely politicised and are taken, very 
often incorrectly, as some kind of a com¬ 
mentary or measurement of the govern¬ 
ment's policies. TTiey are aff^ed by gov¬ 
ernment policy, but are not meant to be 
some kind of scorecard about countries 
or governments. But that happens very 
often because they're a convenient and 
easy-to-remember symbol of evaluation. 
Quite often, what moves the ratings Isn't 
entirely under the control of govern¬ 
ments or something they can easily 
change by policy. It has a lot to do 
with the world economy. Ratings 
are fundamentally for use by 
Investors in the capital marke^ 

That's the main audience. They 
won't have much effect on direct 
investors like Enron. 

Are you suggesting that n>i 
won't be affected? 

FDi is not going to be influenced 
much by our ratings, because they 
obviously look at the economics of 
their projects, the regulatory enviro¬ 
nment and many su^ things. Even equity 
Investors will not necessarily be heavily 
influenced as they're much mote interest¬ 
ed in what the stodonarket Is going to do. 
It's the bond investors or the bank deposit 
Investors that are primarily the audience. 
What did you find In India and 
what led to tte change? 

We are constantly lookli^. We're looking 
even idien we t^'t have formal review 
under way. Any time our analysts believe 
the fundamental economic and political 
cqridltlons have changed in such a way 
that our oarent rating is no longer appro¬ 
priate, we sit down as a contprittee end dis¬ 
cuss extteisively what die rating ought to 
be and if necessary, we change tite rating. 

It is not a specific event, it is not neces- 
urlly tied to a particular budget or an 
election. It'i an internal evahraflcm of 
diange-qf where the country fits fit the 
avetall nrting scale. QbvlQusfy, some thi¬ 
ngs ate quite important; like government 
policy, the budgihuy polity, ^u^atfce 


ty of the country to attract foreign invest¬ 
ments. And these are all very political. We 
don't do a purely quantitative analysis. It 
is really a polltlr^-economy analysis. 

It Is qualitative. 

V<s. It Is very qualitative. That is unavoid¬ 
able. You know rating are forward-look¬ 
ing. We are not talking about the past, we 
are trying to predict the likelihood of a 
country crisis—country foreign exchange 
crisis. Just see what happened in Thailand 
and South Korea or Indonesia. 

Lately, there has been an exaggeration 
of the influence of the rating agencies. 
Ihis is not surprising as we are very visi¬ 
ble. But investors have many sources of 
information. Sometimes the market agr¬ 
ees with us, sometimes it doesn't. We 
have an independent opinion. It is not 
always the same as the market's opinion. 
Tell ns what you found about India 
and why did you change? 

Most sig^cant of concerns was what we 


“Our main concern regarding 
India is the ongoing deterioration 
of the BOP in the current account 
along with the large fiscal deficit 
as also the political momentum 
behind the reforms process.’’ 


expect to be an ongoing deterioration of 
the BOP ip the current account deficit com¬ 
bined vrtth an ongoing fairly large fiscal 
deficit This is supposed to come down in 
this new budget, but is still quite high and 
may or may not come down as predicted. 
It was supposed to come down last year 
but actually ended up quite higher. Even 
at the current level it's quite high and con¬ 
tinues to lead to a build-up of government 
debts. That's a concern for us. 

We were also concerned about ques¬ 
tions regarding the eflfect of sanctions and 
other concerns about foreign invest¬ 
ments—whether riiat would lead to a tell 
in inflows of capital needed for financing 
the balance of payments. So those were 
the things we fb^ to be of concern. 
What aboat political sfaUllty? 

We don't think that India is unstaUe poll- 
ttoally in the way Uiat, say, Indonesia was. 
We f^ that die sy^m is stable—even if 
governments change. The system has 
been around a long time. It is an opoi 
dmoocntlc system and that is teiriy sta- 


We. We're really concerned about the pifl- 
irical momentum behind the economic 
reform process—whether that really 
moves forward In a healthy way. We 
always felt that in foe end—and In India 
a lot of people would agree—there neefo 
to be some Important, major structural 
dianges to make the economy more efo-. 
dent and raise its ability to export. And 
one of the things we always take into 
account is whether government policy is 
facilitating that—moving foe reform 
process in foe right direction. 

And I think there were some legitimate 
concerns about this particular govern¬ 
ment and its budget as whether foere was 
really a clear direction of policy and 
whether investors were being given the 
right signals. We ended up finding that 
the situation appeared to be a little bit 
more risky than before and that's why we 
downgraded. Here foere can be genuine- 
and legitimate disagreements. I'm sure 
the Indian government doesn't, 
agree with us. But we have to make 
a judgment as to whether what they 
have put forward is going to work 
and going to succeed in ensuring 
the financial future of the country. 
How much did the VS annoan- 
cemeot weigh In yonr decision? 
The coincidence was really unfortu¬ 
nate. The sanctions had really very 
little do with our assessment. Our 
review of India had been under way 
from the beginning of foe year¬ 
long before the nudear tests or 
sanctions. So, there really Isn't very 
much of a direct connection. I think we 
just felt that the sanctions could only 
make things a bit worse than they were. 
It's a secondary factor. 

The VS govemment's decision had 
nothing to do with yonr rating? 
Moody's is completely and totally indepe¬ 
ndent of the US government. I would have 
to tell very honestly that we have zero con¬ 
tact with any part of tite US government. 
What ttme-franie are we looking at 
before India can look forward to 
some change In Its ratings? 

Because of foe way the process works, 
there's no specific or fixed time. We wili 
be watching foe situation all the time. 
And the upgrade could come at any 
point in which our judgment diangK 
about the direction of things. Ratings 
have been movii^ up and down more 
fiiequently than they used to, because 
foe world economy is more volatile. It's 
unlikely we'll move our ratings in a very 
short paiod. 
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emment efforts, on June 26, the World Bank in Washington cleared 
the S543.2 million economic restructuring loan for Andhra Pra¬ 
desh, effectively settling the worry on whether loans to meet basic 
human needs (read, social sector projects) would go through. 

Is the worst over? It's certainly high lime. The economy is proba¬ 
bly scraping the bottom of the barrel, and economists fear that 
unless some major boosters are announced shortly, post-Pokhran 
Indian economy may soon slide 
beyond control. Says Ravi Nursey, 
head of treasury, Dresdner Bank; 

"Tlie exchange and the interest 
rates weave the fabric of an econ¬ 
omy. You have to handle them 
with kid gloves." And, if you look 
at the capitalisation figures for the 
Bombay Stock Exchange, the mir¬ 
ror of investment decisions and 
mood-swings, it's clear that the 
weaving has indeed gone awry. 

Between April 21 and June 22, 
the stockmarkets lost a capitalisation of over Rs 100,0(X) crore, wip¬ 
ing out 80 per cent of the gains notched in the previous three 
months. Thanks mainly to the ms, whose grip on a thinning mar¬ 
ket has tightened in the past two years. In April and May, ms sold 
almost Rs 1,000 crore. After the Moody’s downgrading of India by 
two notches, to speculative grade from investment grade, the net m 
outflow till June 22 reached $205 million. Cumulative iii portfolio 
investment has now dipped to $8.84 billion. Says James Marshall, 


head of South Asian Research, Nomura International, presently sec 
ond to uri Securities Exchange Ltd (where Nomura will pick up 4' 
per cent): "Bulk of the m money is part of dedicated funds to India 
Though they have been net sellers, it isn't that they are pulling th( 
money out of the country permanently. It's more like they are wait 
ing for the government's policies, especially after the downgrade." 

Almost concurrently, the rupee dipped steadily, to have breachet 

Rs 43 to a dollar at one point las 
week. Says Nursey: "Whatever bac 
news had to come in is already in 
The problem now is how to ensun 
that cash flow in foreign cunenc) 
is not affected. If the rupee con 
tinues to fall, exporter? will stof 
coming in while importers wil 
continue to panic." Adds K.N 
Dey, senior vice-president. Meek- 
lai Financial fit Commercial Ser¬ 
vices: "The worst seems to be over, 
provided the finance minister oi 
any other minister refrain from rhetoric and false bravado." 

In fact, the threat of sanctions pales in significance against the 
threat of a bigger fallout of the debt-currency-equities bomb 
exploding across Asia. Most of the region's stock exchanges are 
hovering around their January lows. And Japan, Asia's engine ol 
growth, is heading towards a recession that may spin another cri¬ 
sis for the region. The yen has dived almost 10 per cent to Y14fl 
against a dollar in less than a month. 
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“India has gone off the investorls radahscreen” 


Short-term solutions far the stockmarket crisis 
will only ease the exit route, KJR. Bharat, 
managing director, Credit Suisse First Boston 
(India) Securities, told Outlook. Excerpts; 

Where do yon think the stockmar- 
kets and the ntpec are headed? 

It all depends on what comes from Delhi. 1 
think it's a stockmarket or currency 
problem. The problem 1$ with macro poli¬ 
cies. Can the government tell us their vis¬ 
ion of die economy vis-a-vis global reall- 
tl«? Fiiefighthig die problem now Is like 
prescribing Aspirin for a migraine that has 
now worsened to a blooddot in the brain. 
I believe short-term solutions for the stock- 
market win Mily help ease the exit route. 
So, what Is tite problem? 

'The government needs to announce its 
policies on a horde of issues. If swadeshl is 
Id battleciy, let It define swadeshl econo< 
fflics for l^ia. 1$ protecting 3S0,000odd 
bu^nessmen of die country at the cost of 
fiOO million of the country swadeshl? To 
: UKzease our per capita income, gop needs 
..to grow at 7-7:5 per cent ccanpounded tUl 
.j^sdkr 2015. To achieve this, flows are 
- the best opticMis. Unfmtunak^, dte gover- 
is more bothered abemt ownwship. 
^ tjWP^dd ewntrAfy ameenis lacan? 
'^ 41 ^ ybu an example: the triggest 
et^r In the UK is adtomotives 


industry. And not 
because of Rolls Royce 
or Jaguar. The earnings 
come horn Toyota 
Motors and other for¬ 
eign companies which 
have set up plants in 
the UK. Is trade flow 
the Issue here or own¬ 
ership? If the UK gov¬ 
ernment had focused 
on Indian-style swade- 
shi, Toyota would 
have gone to Italy or France or Germany. 
The loser would have been England, not 
Toyota. It's because of Japanese and other 
foreign ownership that trade flows fiom 
Britain have increased. The government 
should allow anybody who would create 
wealth In the country. We diould have no 
qualitetive policy. 'The wwld does nm 
work on selective concerns. It's like invit¬ 
ing someone for dinner and then tdling 
them you can't have the mate course. 

Is the crisis onsalvageiible? 

Of course not But some major policy deci- 
slonsare needed. We need to o^ up mar- 
itets compiririy. Why is die govonment 
dithering on insurance? The Electricity Mt 
was an mccellent Ifln. Why has it been pus¬ 
hed back? The govmrmait is even dmt- 
ing scrapping tM tarn. Nhbodyhri ^piici^^ 



blem with the way priva¬ 
te tisatlon was tacUed in 
the budget The problem 
was that it envisaged 
kickstarting the econ¬ 
omy through govern¬ 
ment spending rather 
than ag^sively procee¬ 
ding with reforms. India 
has gone off the rad8^ 
screens of many portfo¬ 
lio mana;^ and Inves¬ 
tors, because the sigrial 
riiey got from India was Tkke it or Leaveit 
The only way we can reverse the rituat- 
lorj is by (gienlng up completriy rod 1^ 
ecOnouilc dlplmiiky. 0iina plays its for¬ 
eign policy card pr^ well. Every yeu) 
when itii tune to mnew its .^afos, it 
stu^ awar^igSlO UUion ct^ptractstp the 
US for#ctaft and InfrastruttUtal jarojects. 
Is ttOffowiignidltig^^itistited? 

Yes, we are graded below Thailwd arid hi 
pure economic trims, you can't bhdnfe 
the farir^ agrodes. India's share in Uie 
ti^e is lesa thrm-fitS per cent. JIfS 
111^ If you tend Rs 50Q to sombsne and if 
you fear the peisoti is gotttg banlfo:#,: 
you'd aytrid rite pi^n file plagueilist m 
a^ ydu fm mtwi you'd ierjyitsjso 
■ 'dtot*) you'd ensure t^’ j 
solventlhe staiejsaftjriu 
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As a result, post-sanctions, corporates, banks and most forex 
dealers are more than inclined to pick up dollars. And subsequent 
flre-fightlng measures did little to inspire confidence. Says 
K.R. Bharat, managing director. Credit Suisse First Boston Secu¬ 
rities: "Firefighting the stock exchange problem now is like pre¬ 
scribing Aspirin for a migraine that has now worsened to a blood- 
clot in the brain (see interview)." 

As for the rupee, bankers are now estimating a new platfonn of 
Rs 44. Says Bharat; "In a six-month time-frame, the rupee may go 
down to Rs 4S, but it all depends on what steps the government 
takes to reverse the lack of confidence." Even as the rupee looks up 
and SKBi is slated to take off the ban on short sales on June 29, the 
panic remains. Says Marshall: “The sanctions will obviously incre¬ 
ase the external commercial borrowings rate. Corporates have been 
asked to go in for domestic borrowings which will immediately put 

T NARAYAN 



Yasbwant Sinha witli BImal Jalan: frae hand for all? 

an upward pressure on interest rates, resulting in further slow¬ 
down. You need to create capital in the country." SBt chief M.S. 
Verma has already conceded a hardening of interest rates. 

Says a Wall Street insider: “There's a huge worry as far India is 
concerned. First, borrowing for private companies could become 
more expensive. That means their plans for restructure are dou¬ 
bly hit. 1 expect the privati.sation moves to be affected as well." 
And now with the entire region affected, India is viewed very 
negatively. Adds Nursey: “What India needs today is something 
drastic and revolutionary. It's still not too late." like wooing 
foreign capital like never before, like spreading out its family sil¬ 
ver of psus, like specific measui^ to retain the ms, like a wise 
measure of economic diplomacy. Hopefully, reality has dawned 
on North Block. ■ 



If the credit rating agency has been too hiash: 
on India, It had good reasonto^doso/ 

W AS Moody's rating Indian as 

waist anbt petulantly descdb^ ti; too 
cautious? The latter, yes, because a tathui Ige^s blip: 
is to act as a weaUiovane. And Mdody^ had’bi^ Ibi 
gets pretty badly in its eadler rating of Asian . 
iiiudi so that even in May, it put oin.a very pesdihistlc 
sis of Asia's economies. ■ -^ 

"It will really get worse," said the analysis, ^heftot hgitabdl^: 
ta, and that is why we have Korea rat^ at Bal: ft Jsnt.isa^ 
to join the ranks of investment-grade issuers. Things 
land are much the same and...hid<Hieda wlU,4n cSxit, 

1998 ptobabiy accompllsldng very Uttle in the wvy 
sary reform.” About Japan, too,.the rqxMt ^t ^ 

East Asian markets fin exports, the Jrqi^ese'm^ find uM” 
scope for imiiKdlate liiipipvmeht . , 
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Which 1$ why, experts wonder, why is India's sovereign <*»bt 
rated lower tfaw, say, Korea or Thailand? Especially since in 
foe case of both the» countries, long-t«m bank deposits are' 
rated lower than India's? Korea's Caal rating denotes "poor, 
standby and "likelihood of default”, while Thailand's Bl 
deposits, at a grade higher, ate not *defoable investment". 

There might be two reasons for this. Both foese counM^f;. 
sovereign long-term debt Is rated only a notch hi^ foam ' 
India's.^ ate considered ^reculative invefonent-HUid foe: 
current quilfolbig miffot be merely tkhnical After afor 
Moody's had indicated a dovm^ule in January, foe bad bud- j 
get just sparked off a slide. ' ' - 

: The second, and more acceptable, basis for foe overcaufom i 
lies in a white paper foe agency issued in April analyfoig:) 
where It mi^t have gone wrong about East A^a and cat- 
eluding in favour of a new "ratings worid orders ^The new ■ 
approach, foe analysts argued, "require a greater .apprefoi« 
don of the risks posed by a weak banking system on a devel¬ 
oping country, foe identity and likely l^vlour of foedim: 
stott-tetm cr^tots, and increased sensitivfor to the risk ttat; 
a flnandai crisis in one country may be.' cc»ita^d^ forMb> 
neighbours”. It is ea^ to undmtai^ fotei, ifoy.{Nood^ 
dedded on a double dentotien for India... . v 
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OPINION_ 


In Cloud Cuckoo Land 

Political mismanagement in an economy that’s structurally weak: Moody’s swings is ail you get 


I must admit to a feeling of quiet satisfaction in cor¬ 
rectly predicting a "do nothing" budget. Not a dif¬ 
ficult task for a political economist, but still.... 

Hopefully, some people will realise that it pays to start 
listening to young minds and not tired old men. 

The consequences of my being correct are dire, 
again in a political economy sense. Get used to the 
idea that the ministry of finance has run out of intel¬ 
ligence, analysis, and initiative. The finance minister 
himself admitted as much. In Bombay, he said that he 
"was surprised" at Moody's downgrading and the 
market reaction. So, our finance ministry now cannot 
anticipate even the most predictable events. Despite 
the presence of a chief economic advisor, various other profes¬ 
sional underlings, a technocrat finance secretary and of course, 
the IA.S— our modern, technically competent Zlst century civil 
service (dream away)—the FM is "surprised". Clearly these wor¬ 
thies have not grasped the first principle of political economy— 
that political credibility involves not shooting your mouth off, 
and presenting a policy picture that does not contradict publicly 
observable facts. For many years, Indian policy-makers success¬ 
fully avoided doing this. Not any more, clearly. 

The Moody's downgrade happened because of four facts, all of 
which are in the public domain. First, as I have repeatedly 
stressed, the Indian economy is structurally insolvent. Gover¬ 
nment spends more than it raises by way of revenue and borrows 
to fill the gap. This type of borrowing increases public debt with¬ 
out generating a flow of resources to pay it 
back unlike borrowing to finance invest¬ 
ments which yield returns. Second. India's 
balance of payments is also structurally 
insolvent. India imports more than it 
exports and relies heavily on foreign bor¬ 
rowing to fund the gap. With these two 
facts a part of the economic scenario, our 
"investment grade" credit rating is perma¬ 
nently in jeopardy. 

The third fact that recently emerged was 
that India decided to display nuclear viril¬ 
ity. This conspicuous display of political 
insecurity, with its attendant financial 
consequences, pointed to a government 
not in control of its political fortunes, 
dangerous in a situation of potential eco¬ 
nomic insolvency. Fourth, a lacklustre 
budget, with a sharp increase in defence spending, thereby 
causing a rise in the revenue deficit. No prospect of increasing 
tax revenues to fund the gap. 

Add to these facts, a domestic private sector marked by short- 
termism and poor corporate governance, a stockmarket domi¬ 
nated by a handful of companies and obsessed with windfall 
gains, and one of the worst global track records in converting for¬ 
eign investment proposals into actual projects and what do you 
get? Not a triple 'A' investment rating, Finance Minister, that 
only happens in saffron-cloud-cuckoo land. 

Yashwant Sinha seems to think that Moody's ratings were influ¬ 
enced by the Southeast Asian crisis. Not true, except to the extent 
that Southeast Asia is now more competitive vis-a-vis India than 
it used to be. In fact the opposite should be true. Given the 


Japanese recession, the fact that investors are scared 
to put their money in Southeast Asia, and the much 
higher rates of return available in India compart'd to 
Europe and the US, foreign investors should be inter¬ 
ested in putting money into India. The global finan¬ 
cial markets would be willing to lend to good Indian 
companies with a strong investment trade record, if 
there were enough such companies, and if India was 
able to demonstrate the will to overcome its struc¬ 
tural constraints. Note that the Power Finance 
Corporation comfortably managed to raise money in 
London, after the nuclear crisis. But India is one of 
the world's poorest countries, and domestic compa¬ 
nies with a good track record are all too few. 

The major financial impact of the downgrading is simply that 
it becomes more expensive for both government and the pri¬ 
vate sector to borrow money in the international markets. Does 
this matter? A downgrading in credit risk rai.scs the rate of inter¬ 
est charged on borrowing. Therefore, it is now more expensive 
to borrow abroad. But it is certainly not the case, either in 
London, or on Wall Street, that lending to India is unaccept¬ 
able. All it means is that instead of borrowing at around 8 per 
cent, Indian companies will now borrow at around 11-12 per 
cent, and government at 9-10 per cent. 

This is still cheaper than borrowing at home, both for tximpa- 
nies (who borrow at at least 16 per cent) or government (10-12 
per cent). I'he major problem, of course, is devaluation. Ixjans in 
foreign currency have to be paid back in 
foreign currency. Devaluation means that 
more rupees have to be paid in for every 
dollar borrowed. And this is where our 
unstable macro-economic situation comes 
home to roost. As long as the fiscal and 
trade deficits remain structurally unsound, 
the rupee gets weaker and weaker. As the 
rupee gets weaker, government borrowing 
becomes more expensive, raising the rev¬ 
enue deficit. And the trade gap is widen¬ 
ing. Already, the London markets predict 
an 8 per cent slide in the rupee over the 
next six months. 

This process should be self-correcting. 
Devaluation makes exports cheaper, The 
trouble is: What do we export? Indian 
companies are not exporters, they borrow 
abroad and make money in the domestic market. Few Indian 
companies are internationally competitive. Prospects for 
sharply increasing agricultural exports are limited. Hence, 
devaluation is not beneficial but potentially dangerous. In such 
a situation careful political management is vital. Our current 
problems will recur again and again and again, until steps are 
taken to remedy the basic structural weaknesses in the Indian 
economy—in both the public and the private sectors. As I have 
pointed out previously, real virility comes from a strong eco¬ 
nomy and sustained growth. Otherwise, nuclear and military 
posturing are like our Indian weddings—lavish and fun when 
they happen but crippling in their impact on the household's 
debt and economic fortunes. But how do you expect a 'Hindu' 
government to understand that? ■ 
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While it takes individual talent and ability to 
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While its unique methodology helps 


retaining what you learn simpler too. 

In addition, the NUT NetVarsity, a global 
learning faciUty on the Internet, introduces 
i; you to the radically new environment 
you’ll be working in tomorrow. 

Add to this, the hours of practice you 
get at the Computerdrome working with 


you master computers through something called Multimedia, Networking and current as well as 

‘self-paced learning’. Which makes learning easier and emerging software. 
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TAXATION 



W ILL finance minister Yashwant 
Sinha's Triple-S formula (Saral- 
SammathSamadhan) to raise tax 
revenues by 30 per cent succeed? Espec¬ 
ially the Samadhan scheme which is 
meant to speed up settlement of pending 
tax litigation. According to revenue secre¬ 
tary N.K. Singh, over 4..S lakli cases involv¬ 
ing Rs 40,000 crore, Rs 12,000 crore of 
which are stuck in roughly 1.5 lakh excise 
and customs cases alone, are still locked up 
In various stages. 

Unbelievable though it may seem, 
Sinha's henchmen are In doubt, and in 
some cases, quite disapproving of the 
Samadhan scheme, which alone is expec¬ 
ted to boost corporate tax collections by 35 
per cent and more. Says a senior finance 
ministry official; "If finding a sumtullwi 
(solution) to such complex issues was so 
saral (simple), Yashwant Sinha's predeces¬ 
sor would surely have taken this step earl¬ 
ier." Points out his colleague in the inc¬ 
ome-tax department; "I would not comm¬ 
ent on the scheme now since the finance 
bill has not yet been cleared. The govern¬ 
ment might even choose to withdraw the 
scheme." I-T department sources maintain 
that under the furrent provisions in the 
finance bill, the scheme will have to und¬ 
ergo several clarifications to plug the loop¬ 
holes just like vDis '97. 

As the scheme takes shape after the broad 
contours were spelt out in the budget, 
memories of the vdb, introduced by P. 
Chidambaram in 1996-97, are back. Says a 
senior officer with the Income Tax depart¬ 
ment in Delhi; "The Samadhan scheme is 


N.K. Singh: simple or simplistic? 

the fruition of the promise of the govern¬ 
ment that VDis II would be introduced dur¬ 
ing the budget. At least, one promise has 
been kept and not withdrawn." 

With the revenue department gearing up 
for the rush of industrialists and business¬ 
men for Samadhan which opens on 
September 1, similarities between it and 
the VDIS arc being drawn. Beginning with 
the advertisement budget itself; vois had a 
Rs 30 crore budget, with Rs 10 crore allo¬ 
cated to the Income Tax and Customs & 
Excise departments each to publicise the 
scheme. At Rs 5 crore a month till March, 
the advertisement budget for the Sam¬ 
adhan is about the same. Both promise 
amnesty and say that those who settle 
their cases now will not be prosecuted. 

Singh, however, differs. Says he; "Sam¬ 
adhan is no amnesty and there is no for¬ 
giveness involved. There is no concealable 
tax and no question of any payment eva- 

NosoLunoKsytr 

WofrMtfmSwMiiMn ' ' 

■ Samadhan begins on September 1. So will 
the government go slow on prosecution 
up to August!? 

.» Wtti'iiWrtiM 
l 6 MiMg,'C«eoiP!«^ 

■ If the settlement amount Is lame, wlU the 
income-tax department initiate inquiries? 

iVIlAtllinitiiilt 



T.H«WYAN , ^ ^ 

ded. The amounts can be eas¬ 
ily known through records, 
llils is just a settlement 
scheme to deciog the system 
and save time and money for 
the government." 

Still, questions remain. For 
instance, Sinha had said that 
those facing prosecution for 
various revenue offences 
won't be eligible for Sama¬ 
dhan. Why then, will the pol¬ 
icy governing the launch of 
prosecution proceedings be 
delayed till August'S 1? Is It 
just a coincidence that the 
scheme takes effect only after 
that? Also, with the markets 
and rupee crashing in the 
aftermath of a bad budget, 
will industry have any 
money to take up the govern¬ 
ment on its offer? Further, 
how will the dispute of the 
revenue department with 
public sector enterprises be 
settled? Won't the I-T depart¬ 
ment wonder about the 
source of money, if the settle¬ 
ment amount is too large? Already, the 
beneficiaries under the vdis are believed to 
be under scrutiny. 

Says an official who was present when 
the finance minister addressed senior 1-T 
officers on June 19; "No one will come 
forward (for settlement) if he thinks he is 
on the right side of the law. Moreover, 
public limited companies will find it diffi¬ 
cult to go for .Samadhan fearing the wrath 
of shareholders." 

Ignoring the if's, however, there's no 
denying that the ^madhan scheme can 
indeed be a money-spinner for the revenue 
department. The number of cases being 
handled at present by the Custom, Excise 
and Gold Appellate Tribunal (cegat) is over 
35,000. Another, 70,000-odd cases are 
being heard at various levels within the 
customs and excise establishments. The 
numbers for the income tax authorities are 
equally high. 

Apart from Samadhan, there's also the 
Saral scheme, which envisages yet another 
simplification of the Income tax return 
forms, modelled on the individual's tax 
return form in the US, which is very simple 
and comes with a guide which helps filling 
up the form. As Singh said, the simplifica¬ 
tion process started 20 years ago, and is yet 
to be completed. But with,this, "we may be 
in the penultimate stage." 

And then there is Samman, a reward for 
the honest taxpayer. The key question 
that's bound to surface; Will Samman be 
accorded to those who've disclosed hidden 
income under the vdis last year? ■ 

Athutosh Kumir Sinha 
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Cyclone-ravaged industries 
inch their way to normalcy. 
But it’s a long road ahead. 

By SAIRA MENEZES in Kandla and 
Jainnagar: Photographs: ATUL LOKE 


T he chilliiiK after the storm. 
Official luinian loss figures toudi 
the mark. Twenty-one dam 
aged ships tioliliing forlornly in the 
Kandla I’ort waters, warehouses 
with ripped-off insides, strewn frwdgtains 
"unlit lor Iniman consumption" and fer 
tiliser hags lying askew. Tlie .skeletal remains 
ol a hi-lech conveyor bc’lt tell of the grind 
ing halt toisted ii|X)n a jxirt that, prior to 
lime 9,1998, was racing towards 
the top traffic sjiot among all 
other Indian ports for a second 
time conseculively. With relief 
measures and restoration on in 
full swing, Ihe agenda of Kandla 
Port is clearly similar to that ot 
the other industric's in the reg¬ 
ion: getting hack to business. 

Or almost. The slate is ^worer 
by Ks l,2(g) croie. And, says state 
industry minister Suresh Mehta: 

"The tiiijarat industry along the 
cyclone-hil belt-totalling over 
l,.f4l) units including the private 
sector—has suffered losses to the 
tune ol Rs 141 crore. Over and 
above this, the salt sctlor has 
suffered losses of Rs 12.S croie." 

rite big casualties: Kandla Port 
Trust, the ginning and pressing 
branch ot tlie textile industry at 
Porbunder, units ot the tiiiiarat 
Industrial Development t'.oi|K)r- 
ation (i.iDi) along Kiiteh, and 
the Reliance Industries refinery 
at Jamnagar. I•urlhcr, damages 
to the Gujarat Electricity Hoard (i.iii) have 
touched a crippling Rs 5.51 crore, various 
irrigation projects are set back by Rs 6.69 
crore and the Gujarat Maritime Board (i.Mii) 
shoulders an extra burden ot Rs 11b crore. 
All this is topped by loss of [xiwer and lab¬ 
our. Says R.K. Jani, chief development otft 
cer, iiiiK: "fhe economics ot the entire twit 
will undoubtedly Ire atfc'cted though it is 
ditlicult to estimate the losses." 

.And they uiv piling ufv -threatening to 
impact on the entire region with a fury akin 
to that ot the rc'ccnt cyclone. Kandla Port 
Trust (Ki’i) was struck by image-battering 
and a dirc>c1 loss of Rs I.52 crore*—uns.il- 
vageable as its assets are uninsured. A.N.M. 
Kishore, chairman, M'i, is pragmatic; "We 
had a turnover of Rs 190 crore last year. 
Now, we are going to suffer from revenue 
losses for the next few months. Plus there is 
a shortage of labour. We aren't likely to 



retain our number one position or reach our 
target of handling 40 million tonnes this 
year." m is inching towards normalcy—five 
dry cargo and three oil jetties are being reco- 
mniksicmed while one oil jetty and the 
Vadinar Single Byoy Mooring (s#m) pump- j 
ing crutje oil have already been restarted. I 


But with private as well as the port storage 
facilities devastated and with only 25 per 
cent of the capacity available, the impact on 
cargo consolidation has been tremendous. 
On the one hand, two lakh tonnes of rice 
await shipment even as rice exporters lurch 
under a Rs 100 crore loss. Wheat exporters 
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The cyclone'hit Salt Manufacturing 
Company; damaged Reliance oil tanks 

from the North are clamouring for more 
f berths. "If operations do not restart Imme¬ 
diately, they are in danger of losing their 
entire export orders," says Kishore. The 
resultant chain reaction is unrelenting. 

"Out loss began with the cyclone but it's 
increasing with the passage of time,” lam¬ 


ents a local cargo mover. "I have 19 contai¬ 
ner vessels which are presently lying idle. 
All business has been diverted to Nhava 
Sheva Port in Bombay." 

Not all regions have witnessed a similar 
change of tide. The stormy ripples arising 
from the cyclone have swept right up to 
the north-west region of the country. "The 
Kandla-Bhatinda pipeline, which supplies 
finished not products to the north and is its 


lifeline, is back on the manual mode," says 
M.S. Ramachandran, executive director, 
western region marketing division, Indian- 
Oil. And so, the north grappled with the 
meagre supply of crude and petroleum 
products. Moreover, ipi’, imports to the 
country have wavered with the incoming 
oil traffic being diverted from Kandia— 
which handles more than half of India's 
crude and petroleum product imports—to 
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^ii^llsISOcr 

^restoration’ 

Xondbi Pat, *9ie hob of India's fbodgmtn 
tjiports and oil Imports’, has been hit In 

more ways titan one. AJVM _ 

Ktihon, (hairman, Kandla Port [|||| 
That, talks about battiing the 
breakdown after the cyclone and 
the remwed'kgour with which Die 
port Is atten0ng to turn the tide 
In Its favour. 


Cut yon qiuiitlfy the kind 
of losses suffer^ by the 
SuidbiPertT 

‘We have suffered a direct loss 
of Rs 132 aore. Since out assets 
are not innued, these losses will 
have to be home by us. The port 
has also suffered horn cargo and 
Import-export losses. While five 
lal^ tonnes of cargo have been 
damaged by 30-40 per cent, 
cargo omiets have suffered a 
loss of Rs 60-7S note.* 

What have been the nu^ov 
hits for the port and how 
have yon dealt wMi It? 
"We were fortunate to establish 


crude oil linkage within six days 
of the cydone. The port has the largest 
tank farms for petroleum oil and lubri¬ 
cants (Ku.) and chemicals. This berth is 
hadly damaged, so we have diverted the 
chemical pipeline for pol products. But 
right now, there is hardly any supply of 
POL from here. The two virtual jetties— 
that of IOC and Hpa— woe badly dama¬ 
ged as has been the berth of iffco (Ind¬ 
ian Fanners Fertilisers Cooperative)." 
Whkh regions will be hit by the 
undoing the port's operatloasT 
"Imported ipg comes to only three ports 
hi Indla^Vlshakapatnam, Mangalore 
and Kandla. The lpg pipeline^ whldi has 
A tHmdUng capacity of six lakh tonne pe 
ahhum, beffi bedly dunaged and . 
'Wlil take 45 di^ to^ recommlsdoned. 
Tbls will affect ^ Norffi-West states." 
pbes gn have enon^ fiinds for 
rdkf, mstomtlop omI expansion? 


itin has its own contingency fUrids. We 
a surplus of Rs 175 crone last year 
were, hoping to reach a suti^ rff 
20(l aoce this year. Bu^ot< ym 
to piiilap Rs dote idlef,. 
nestotMon. Dweh^ertt wdak^h 




the Mangalore Port. The latter has a capac- and tugs: Rs 400 crore; and the salt indus- 
ity of only 90,000 tonnes per month agal- try; Rs 117 crore. "Kandla Is nothing with- 
nst the required 160,000-170,000 tonnes. out the port," says Dinesh Gupta, treasur- 
The after-effects of the crippled Kandla er, ckc, "Everything else depends on it. 
port impacted on Western Asia petroleum We've been assured that the kit will restart 
oil prices too, as sellers downed prices for operations by the month-end, but sup- 
prompt lifting of their cargoes following pliers and buyers are wary. Therefore, as of 
higher freight rates for vessels plying betw- now no ship is loading any cargo and there 
een West Asia and India and the possibili- is nothing being exported from here." 
ty of IOC deferring supplies. The cyclone has claimed its share of rall- 

I On the edible oil front, Mumbai was hit way freight as well. Freight business amoun- 



by the escalating price of groundnut oil, 
cyclone-ravaged Saurashtra's major pro¬ 
duce, which shot up from Rs 43,800 per 
tonne to Rs 48,700. 

Closer to the scene of the devastation, 
the Gandhidham Chamber of Commerce 
(Gcc) listed out the losses of various indus¬ 
tries. Transport industry; Rs 100 crore; tim¬ 
ber industry (including the veneer and ply¬ 
wood industry): Rs 53 crore; import-export 
goods: Rs ISO crore; warehouses, cranes 
and machinery: Rs 100 crore; barges, ships 


A CRIPPLING BLOW 

Oufirall loss In Ihu indiisUy lis 1,200 crore 

M.iiiir losi^rs 

loss 

Ouiaral Eleclrrcily Board 

Hs 031 crore 

Hrrh.'trtce liidiislncs 

Hs 200 crore 

Kandla Pori TrusI 

lis 13? crotrr 

Guiarat Marilimc Hoard 

Rs 1 Hi crore 

Sail irtdirslty 

Rs 1?5 crore 

Rrcc rrxporlers 

lis 100 crrtie 

Trarrsporlirrc 

Hs 100 crore 

Tiirrdcr indrisiry 

lis 03 crore 

Lssat Rrilirtorrrrs 

Hs 20 crore 

Irritialion irrrr|r'i:l.s 

H' !i ! crore 


Salvaging operations at Kandla Pott 

ting to over two lakh tonnes of goods—mai¬ 
nly poi., fertilisers and coal—has been 
washed out with the disruption of the five- 
km Kandla Port-Gandhidham rail line. 

Damages are still being estimated at 
Jamnagar, where the cyclone caused huge 
destruction. Flooded with frantic dispatc¬ 
hes from trade committees, a harried Gir- 
ish Chandra Murmu, collector, Jamnagar, 
says: "gpb has suffered a loss of about Rs 
SO crore in the region. The major grouse 
is the unavailability of power for trade. 
The 50,000 electric poles, which took 35 
years to install, have to be repaired with¬ 
in a fortnight. Hence, the losses to trade, 
commerce and Industry, which are 
mounting by the day, are definitely over 
Rs 100 crore." Add to that, a staggering 
loss estimated at Rs 200 crore borne by 
Reliance, a loss of over Rs 2 crore borne 
by Gujarat State Fertiliser Corporation 
(GSFC), an estimated Rs 20 crore loss 
apparently suffered by the Essar Refinery 
and a Rs 2 crore loss weighing on Tata 
Chemicals. Apparently, the occurrence 
prompted Tata Chemicals to Intimate the 
Bombay Stock Exchange of minor dam¬ 
ages to its Mithapur outfit—leading to its 
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Small Industries “ 
individually small but collectively 
a big force to reckon 
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Small industries make big 
contributions to the country's industrial 
production, exports and employment. 
About 30 lakh SSI units, employing nearly 
167 lakh persons, account for 40% of 
aggregate industrial manufacture and 
35% in the total exports. 

Do you know who is at the bock of 
this gigantic sector ? Small Industries 
Development Bank of Indio - SIDBI, the 
principal financial institution for promotion 
and development of small industries. 

SIDBI offers big support to small 
industries for setting up new units, or to 
ensure growth, diversificaKon, expansion, 
modernisation, technology upgrodotion, etc. 

SIDBI finance encompasses assistance 
br equity, term loon, working capital, 
foreign currency assistance, venture capital 
for activities ranging from manubcturing 


to marketing. There is a tailor-made scheme 
in SIDBI to meet every need of smoll 
industries. 

SIDBI's direct assistonce is dispensed 
through its own network of 39 offices and 
indirect assistance channelised through a 
vast network of 892 primory lending 
institutions, including commercial banks 
and state level institutions which have 
65,000 branches. SIDBI also works in 
co-operation with NGOs, technical, 
management and research institutions to 
reach its promotional and devebpmenlal 
assistance to small industries. 

Over the last 8 years, since inception, 
SIDBI's cumulative assistance to small 
industries has been over Rs.36,000 crore. 

Small industries planning to chart their 
way for a smoother swim can bank on 
support from SIDBI. 



SIDBI 

ThtApex Bank for Small Industries 
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The wrecked IFFCO jetty et Kandia 

scrip witnessing a spot cirop to Rs 125.10 
before finally recovering at Rs 129.10. 

for the Gujarat salt industry, which con¬ 
tributes 70 per cent of the nation's salt out¬ 
put, this figure is just the tip of the salt 
heap. Over a lakh of salt pan acres have 
been eliminated off Kandia and Gandhi- 
dham with 32,000 hectares following suit at 
Jamnagar. With 10 lakh tonnes of salt was¬ 
hed at Kandia itself, the Kandia salt manu¬ 
facturing asscKiation predicts a nationwide 
shortage within the next three months, 
eventually leading up to blackmarketing of 
salt. "It's a dead loss for the .Saurashtra Salt 
Manufacturers Association," says its presi¬ 
dent Bharat Kamdar. "The earthwork, the 

Displaced people: starting from scratch 


condensers, the salt stock, nothing is 
insured. We have now been informed that it 
will take over a month for power to be 
restored. If the tide comes in, 
the earthwork will be com¬ 
pletely destroyed. Loss of 
labour has also ensured that 
we can't restart the work." 

Labour—or the lack of it— 
has also affected heavy¬ 
weights like Reliance, which 
first reeled under the impact 
of the cyclone as it damaged 
watertank facilities, the roofs 
of almost all labour camps, 

700 trucks, 1,500 computers, 

55 site offices, 20 oil tanks. 

"We lost 8,000-10,000 workers because of 
rumours of yet another impending cyclone. 
But they are gradually returning," says a 


Reliance Group spokesperson. An additio¬ 
nal 6,500 labourers have been temporarily 
hired to get the house in order. Since only 
temporary structures were 
struck, site officers point out 
that the permanent plans of 
the refinery remain uncha¬ 
nged. "Out of the Rs 22,000 
crore earmarked for the pro¬ 
ject, Rs 14,000 aore has alre¬ 
ady been spent. The captive 
power plant and the trans¬ 
port jetty had already been 
commissioned. The water 
distillation plant is 95 per 
cent through while the main 
refinery and aromatic plant 
are 70 per cent complete. Our plants have 
escaped untouched and will be commis¬ 
sioned on schedule in 1999." 

For the lightweights, though the Gujarat 
government has no policy to resuscitate 
industry directly, Mehta has promised 
relief to interest rates and tax and electric¬ 
ity dues. Meanwhile, as "construction 
activities resumed from June 12 itself” at 
Essar, Kandla-based iffco's general manag¬ 
er S.K. Mlshra combats the loss of a jetty 
and property amounting to Rs 6 crore for 
rapid commencement of ship berthing 
operations. While Reliance bounced back 
in two days, the neighbouring gsfc wears a 
deserted look; power paucity and a bent 
ammonia pipeline causes a production loss 
of 2,000 tonnes pet day. 

And as Jamnagar's naval base INS Valsura 
has with 2,000 saplings, embarked on a 
mass plantation drive to revive "Saurash- 
tra's greatest patch”, the salt fields wear a 
barren look. For those who are among the 
hardest-hit, rose-tinted pronouncements 
only seem a chimeric flash in the pans. ■ 
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Forget the Hooligan les Anglais and the festival 
of scandal. Buckle up for the kick of death. 

By ANIRUDDHA BANAL in Paris 


T he conquistadors are still to storm Bastille. But half way 
through the greatest soccer show in the solar system, the 
jury is out: will France '98 live up to the hype? Few of the 
48 matches thus far stick out In the mind's-eye. Few of the 
32 teams have provided any dramatic twists to the tale. 
Few of the 704 athletes have produced moments of ecstatic indl 
vidual brilliance. But that was the prelude. Now the real thing is 
on. Will the true magic of the World, Cup unfold before our eyes? 

Arguably, the story so far has been # bit slow in unwinding. The 
likes of Romario, Roger Milla and Diego Maradona are taking their 
time In arriving on the scene. The goals haven't been raining 


France’s ace 
striker Zidane; 
sboestruck 
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down upon us, although a lighter ball was supposed to be doing 
exactly that. And there has been such a lot of obstructing, shirt¬ 
pulling and holding—and such a lot of bad refereeing—that some 
are calling it the dance of the clastic jerseys. Ail the action, it 
seems, seems to have occurred off the field. 

Diehard fans insist that this World Cup has seen qualitatively 
better football than US '94. There have been few cakewalks for the 
biggies. There have been just four goalless draws. Every finalist 
has had a chance. But look at the last 16 lineup and you'll 
see how wide the gap is between soccer's haves and 
havenots: all four Aslan finalists are out; only one ^ 
of the five African sides is in. So what gives? ^ 

S ays Slmon Barnes of The Times, London: "This 
World Cup has moved away from historical prece¬ 
dent. First round shocks used to be 
a Cup staple in the past. Not this time. 

It's partly because of the megalomania 
surrounding the tournament. With the 
number of teams increasing from 24 to 
32, matches are becoming more mis¬ 
matches. They probably thought that 
more teams would mean more democ¬ 
racy. It doesn't work that way." 

That comment came before Spain was 
torpedoed out of the Cup by default. 

But, on the whole, this has been a bit 
like cricket's 1996 World Cup, when the 
format of the tournament was expand¬ 
ed to allow a surfeit of participants—all 
In the name of encouraging more teams with the ultimate 
dream of expanding the game. The result was several 
boring matches for over a fortnight. The action hotting 
up only as the Test-playing nations entered the last 
eight stage. Then it was all over in a flash. 

In a way, that's how it's going to go in France '98—the 
final baby of outgoing fifa president Jose Havelange, the 
original Jagmohan Dalmiya. The final lineup so far has pro- 

Head of God: Ortega, ArgenHna’i 'Mlnl-Maradona'; Ikpeba (rlglit) 
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duced a host of predictable encounters. The frenzy, more on field 
than off, will presumably hot up as the second round gets under 
way. And then it will all be over in a trice. 

Says Ian Ridley of The Independent "Apart from lenient officials, 
the worst offenders are the emerging nations in this World Cup. 
There has been much patronising drivel about how they brighten 
up the competition but some of the tackling by the Iranians, 
TXinislans and Morweans has been brutally amateurish. There is 
little sign of the quality of football improving. Teams can organ¬ 
ise themselves better with foreign coaches, but in reality, they 
have demonstrated only patchily, the quality necessary." But then 
the commentary has had racist overtones. 

Few of the stars expected to set the stadiums ablaze have really 
been provided the fuel by their opponents so far, probably in itself 
an indication of the quality of football on view. 

The allegedly unstoppaWe Ronaldo has been stopped In this 
World Cup. At least so far. In Brazil's last group match with Norway, 
which they lost 1-2, It was Bebeto who scored, and Ronaldo got just 
half a chance in the entire game, so successfully had the Norwegian 
defence choked him off. Brazil's alchemy machine continues to 
hum along without Ronaldo's predicted brilliance. 

Perhaps he is coiling himself up for the tougher rounds to come. 
Perhaps he might, ultimately, get his slingshot to the Hall of Fame. 
But time is running out. Right now, it's Gabriel Batistuta and Ariel 
Ortega of Argentina, Christ Vieri and war horse Roberto Baggio 
of Itiy, 'Thierry Henry for France, Michael Owen for England and 
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GabrisI Batistuta: netting Franca '98’s Bails of Fame 


Marcello Salas of Chile who are having a ball. Vierl, 25, already has 
four goals to his credit; Batistuta the first hat-trick. 

And none of them is short on 5elf<onfidence. 

Batistuta, who started off as a grape-seller in his father's farm, 
scored the most goals (4) in the first round: "We've not come to 
France for the experience. We've come to win." Victor Ikpeba, 
Nigeria's African Footballer of the Year, who scored his side's only 
goal against old foes Bulgaria, wears his country's colours on his 
sleeve: "What we achieve, we do not just for Nigeria, but for Africa 
and ail the black people." 

For many of the lesser players, long used to living under the 
shadow of the stars, the World Cup has provided a stage for their 
theatrics, while the big guns have been studied at length and 
silenced. Like "Ice Giant" Vieri, who scored three goals in Italy's 
first two games, and a fourth against Austria. The media's obses¬ 
sion with Roberto Baggio and Alessandro del Piero has left him 
seething. Says he: "Alex and Robby are great but at times people 
forget that there are other players too." Adds Batistuta's comrade- 
in-arms Ariel Ortega, a welder's son: "It doesn't matter to me if 
someone says that I played badly. What I cannot accept is people 
saying that I am a small-time player." 

Having scored three of Chile.'s goals out of four in the first 
round, Salas is on the brink of bettering the South American coun¬ 
try's record of 29 goals in 48 matches. Says Salas' striking partner 
Ivan Zamoranno: "Ronaldo told me before the World Cup that 
Chile won't make it past the first round. My dream is to play 
Brazil, win the match and then exchange jerseys with Ronaldo." 

Paraguay's extrovert goalkeeper Jose l.uis Chilavert has emerged 
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Mexico's ‘El Matador' Luis Hamandez: lead kindly light 

as one of the personalities of France '98, taking the penalty 
shootouts. And the Dutch are revetting in the return from injury 
of their celebrated forward Denis Bergkamp. 

S URE, there have been some stunning setbacks. South Africa, 
widely predicted to bivome the first African team to enter the 
last 16, has been upstaged in its quest by Nigeria. Their ouster 
means four of the five African countries are going home after the 
first round—Cameroon, Morocco and South Africa appeared to 
have justifiable gripes over referees' decision in their crucial games. 

Cameroon especially, because a goal by Francois Uman-Biyik aga¬ 
inst Chile at 1-1 was disallowed by the referee who ruled that 
Patrick Mboma had fouled Ronaldo Fuentes before Mboma pas.sed 
to Biylk. But the ruling seemed extraordinarily harsh. Said Camer¬ 
oon c-oach Le Roy after the match: "We were eliminated on an inc¬ 
ompetent decision. If this is what football is about, 1 hope FitA chief 
Sepp Blatter was watching because there wasn't a shadow of a foul.” 

In the Cameroonian capital, Yao- 
unde, black fans attacked white- 



owned businesses in retaliation for what 
they saw as anti-African soccer bias. 
“What we saw Is not a World Cup com¬ 
petition. It has been a festival of scan¬ 
dal," sports minister Joseph Owona told 
the African Nation. Counters Barnes; 
"'This is the first World Cup where the 
refereeing could be said to be in favour 
of the beautiful creator rather than the 
violent destroyer. The minnows earlier 
used to stifle the game in midfield, con¬ 
ceding fouls. Not anymore, hence the 
game is now loaded against them.” 
Otherwise, though, much of the action 
in Coupe du Monde so far has been 
non-soccer. The marriage between a 
Brazilian girl and a Norwegian boy on 
the same ground where their countries 
met a few minutes later. Then, even 
before the tournament had entered its 
second week, the Nike-Adidas joust had 
entered the next round on the streets of 
France. The swoosh-shoe maker was 
asked to take off its Eric Cantona 
posters that said, “Young people of the 
world, football is calling you. Come 
and join us." An anti-racist group complained the ads were fa.scist. 

The official shoe itself hasn't been having fnuch of a run. All the 
players on Adidas' rolls—Paul Gascoigne, Patrick Kluivert, Zinedine 
Zidane and Alessandro del Piero—are having a bad time here. 

Then the Austrian players created a bit of a sensation when they 
were asked not to take bela-hydroxy-beta-methyl-butyrate, the spe¬ 
cial dietary supplement which is being investigated by the loc for 
alleged alcoholic properties. Then, Brazilian coach Mario “The Old 
Wolf" Zagallo offered "porn-viewing" by his players as an explana¬ 
tion for his side's surprise loss to 1-2 to Norway. The same man, 
earlier, had said that sex wasn't taboo—even during a match. 

And then, of course, there was the ticket sale scam—and hooli¬ 
ganism. "All that I know about morality and obligations I owe to 
football," philosopher (and former goalkeeper) Albert Camus once 
said. Evidently, he has few followers among the neo-Nazis, the 
Hooligan les Anglais, and the Argentinian Barrasbravas who have 
come to France. Soccer hooligans have slugged it out so among 
themselves and with police, that fifa is now calling for tighter con¬ 
trols. England is planning five-year travel bans and tax scrutinies of 
persons convicted of football offences as part of its clean-up. 

The losing teams arc already into their clean-up act, getting rid of 
coaches who couldn't deliver. All Spain is screaming for the head of 
Javier Clemente. Saudi Arabia sacked Carlos Alb¬ 
ert Parreira. Ditto South Korea. Tlinlsia's Kasperc- 
zak. South Africa's Troussier and Bulgaria’s Bonev 
left on their own. The US' Steve Samson and 
Japan's Takeshi Okada too are on the way. 

Still, in spite of the cool start, the controversies 
and the clean-ups, few are willing to hedge their 
bet on who will walk away with the World Cup. 
Even the great Pele will only go so far as to pre¬ 
dict that Argentina will be in the semifinals. 
Only six teams have held the cup in all its his¬ 
tory, two of them (Uruguaj^and England) 32 
years ago. But if the form in the last three 
decades is any indication, it's a toss-up between 
Brazil and Italy, Germany and Argentina, with 
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an outside chance for France, 

Holland... although some feel the 
hosts may have peaked too early. 

Brazil, of course, is the hot-favour¬ 
ite. But their super-cool confidence Iwrd 
ering on arrogance, may prove their undo 
ing. “We are a great team. The only thing 
we lack Is humility," says captain Dunga. 

Adds Roberto Carlos: “Without respect 
for rivals, even the greatest teams lose. 

So, while the head screams for the 
holders, the heart pines for the 
underdog, Nigeria. Here's a coun¬ 
try as poor as india—possitriy 
poorer—without the wherewithal 
for technology or the infrastructure for the game. 
Yet, here’s a nation holding its own in the big, 
bad World Cup. I'he first African team to enter 
the last 16, it was the first African team to win 
the Olympic gold. In Atlanta '96, the Nigerians 
beat Ronaldo's Brazil 4-3 in the semi-finals, 
and Ortega's Argentina 3-2 in the final. 

"Everything convinces me about 
this side because t hese players on, j 

their day can beat anyone. They 
have got great talent and they 
play all their matches to win," 
says Nigeria's Serbian coach 
Bora Milutinovic, who has 
thrice taken unheralded coun¬ 
tries into the second round. .So, 
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will the Super Eagles pull it off in their 
eagerness to remove Africa's stigma of 

_ ■. being the only continent never to 

have been given the honour of 
hosting the tournament? 

The boldest prediction comes 
from Danny Baker in The Times, 
London. "Brazil will NOT win the World Cup," 
he proclaims braveiy in a perforated box- 
item in the pages of the new.spaper. And 
then adds: “If I'm wrong, you may mail 
this box to me and 1 promise to eat every 
one." Any senders? ■ 

Holland's Bargkamp: 
to yell with Injury 
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An equation to remind you that at O.-OOpm on weekdays, we have an hour of mind-boggling programmes on Science and Technology. 
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IMffOOTED AND EMPIY-IANDBI 


Lack of exposure, outdated techniques, depleting talent fill India’s cup of football woes 


By KRISHNA PRASAD and SHAMEEM AKTHAR 


I T’S that time of year: "Why isn't India in France '98?" The 
good news is, our boys played "well enough" in the qualify¬ 
ing matches to “jump" to 115 on the ufa rankings, up 14 
places from usa '94. The bad news is, even if three World Cups 
are held simultaneously, we won't figure in any of them. 
"India will never qualify for the World Cup for another 2,000 
years. Take it from me," says Dereyk de Souza, former interna¬ 
tional and coach of the national team, 1992-94. "But 1 hope for 
the sake of the country that 1 am wrong." 

We could never make the grade when the Asia-Oceania 
group, in which India falls, could send two teams to com¬ 
plete the final lineup of 24. South Korea and Saudi Arabia 
bagged these places in '94. South Korea and the United Arab 
Fmirates in '90, South Korea and Iraq in '86, Kuwait and 
New Zealand in '82. And we could never make it to France 
although the format of this tournament was changed to all¬ 
ow 32 finalists, including four from Asia-Oceania. These pla¬ 
ces were bagged by South Korea, Saudi Arabia, japan, Iran. 

There were 170 entries for this World Cup from fifa's 193 
member-countries; 36 of the Asian Football Confederation's 
41 members—India included—entered the fray for the four 
berths. The 36 were divided into six groups of four teams 


LET'S START FROM ARC 

India doesn’t even have basic teaching aids 


each; and four groups of three teams each. India was in group 10. 

At the first round of the Asian Zonal qualifying tournament In 
Qatar in September 1997, there was a glimmer of hope that we 
would get into the second round after we beat the Philippines 2-0 
and drew I-l with Sri Lanka, But in one of our more dismal dis¬ 
plays, we were thrashed 0-6 by the hosts. We stood third in Group 
10 and thus couldn't contest in the second round. , 

End of story. And the beginning of the same old story. 

Vijayan (extreme right): lone superstar, and yet not world class 

SCOHPNEWS 



ByK. BHA8KARAN 


B efore the '66 world Cup, the West Germans studied films 
of about SOO matches Pele had played. Their objective was 
to discover if In identical situations the Black Pearl's reac¬ 
tions were Identical. They learnt they were not! 

Since that technological advances have helped preparations 
based on such observations and analyses. Not merely for internat¬ 
ional ccmipetitlons, but even for lajing solid foun¬ 
dations. Videotapes of clips from the World Cup 
and other matdtes of high skills are broken down to 
the various basic steps to teach the young. 

Dettmar Cramer, who conducted a two-week cou¬ 
rse in Bombay in 1968, visualised the potential of 
the videotape in coaching. As the chief coach of 
FIFA, he wrote for m Nm In-dqith analyses of 
match situations. This the seed diat flowered 
Into his coaching vldMtape, School Gf Soccer. 

A few years later, Adidas and. Philips refitted diis 
concept. Their videotape concentrated totally on the 
playitig skills. Called tine/tic of Football, fow- 
part series is universally lauded as a teaching aid. 

Yet neither the All-India Footblall Federation nor 
the state associations h|ffi thought it fit to Invest in it Joszef 
Gelel, the Hungarimi '66 Cup goalkeeper, in India on a two-year 
assignment as the national coaGi, sought to have the adc of 
foo^f screened for {union. Under Geld, In die Asian chainm- 
onddl^, our under-16 and under-19 teams fofed teascmably. 


They haven't since. And remedial measures are urgent. 

But will the AiFF buckle down to this arduous task? Their appr¬ 
oach to the National League the last two seasons suggests the aiff 
are building horn die top. Instead of on deep-rooted and stable 
foundations. Worse, the aiff have shied away firom the responsi¬ 
bility to fence the national league dubs. Instead, state associa¬ 
tions and the aiff have encouraged nouveau riche dubs to pill¬ 
age clubs that do not have the wherewithal to repel advances to 
their stars. VSflth our football and clubs not truly 
professional, clubs have not been keen to seek 
compensation or tratufer fees. Other shortcomings 
in the conduct of the national league and absoice 
of dhectiori towatds a sound dub structure reflect 
our football's lack of will to climb 
The strerigth of leading footballing countries is 
the dub siiructute. Odrs is lidcety, or jit best plas¬ 
tered and i^pefod to give a decepdve aj^rance of 
well-being. Our.dubs do not have the innate str¬ 
ength to stand by themsdves and groom players of 
hi^ calibre through, various age groups Ajax of 
Amsterdam and their counterparts have achieved 
consistent success and glory on sifoh a programme. 
Out football also suffers from absrmce of self* 
examination. It has beoi been largely untouched by the refine¬ 
ment of skills displayed by leading teams. Instead of learning to 
master the skUls at 1^ speed and in narrow confines, our pk^- 
ers cofltliiue to flomider, get desperate and surrender. 

(The mtter Is Imtiai best hum fiplliall 03 ^^ 


"India Will 
never qualify 
for the World 
Cup for another 
2,000 years,” 
says ex-coach 
Oerayk da 
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MUMBAI 


No Black Coffee 
Here, Please 

Cafe Leopold’s denial of entry to African patrons sparks off 
a wider controversy on racism within the cosmopolitan city 




BySHAMEEMAKTHAR 


I T was a storm in a Ix’or mug. Only it 
threw up the dross of racial discrimina¬ 
tion that floats under Mumhai's cosmo- 
pt>litan facade. Cafe Leopold created a 
furore on June 19 when it denied two 
South African ladies entry into the pub ost¬ 
ensibly on racial grounds. Though the man¬ 
agement retracted its statement later, racial 
discrimination became a cause celebrc with 
everyone, from director Shyam Benegal to 
actor Sunil Shetty, denouncing it. The Nati¬ 
onal fluman Rights Commission dashed off 
a showcause notice to state chief secretary 
P. Subramanyam, expressing shock "to read 
that the two stewardesses of South African 
Airways were denied entry into the bar of 
Cafe Leopold at Colaba only because they 
were black. .As prima facie this constitutes a 
serious violation of human rights, suo motu 
cognizance is taken". It instructed Subrama¬ 
nyam to submit his report by August 4, fail¬ 
ing which "the commission may proceed to 
take such action as it deems proper". 

Cafe Leopold insists it was a flash in the 
pan that flared up. Reconstructing the inci¬ 
dent, Farhang Jehani, one of Leopold’s co¬ 


proprietors, said two South African women 
entered his cafe at 2 pm that day. While 
they were wailing tor their parcel order, two 
men who, according to Jehani, had been 
drinking Ireer since noon, walked up to the 
girls, requesting them to accompany them 
to the pub. "My waiters tell me the girls 
were initially unwilling, but were persuaded 
after a while." When the waiter refused 
them pub entry, the two men "tried to pick 
up a fight with my uncle Rashid Dohmiri 
who'd had a particularly harrowing day due 
to a surprise exdse raid. In a moment of irri¬ 
tation he said what he did." Which amou¬ 
nted to barring "entry to African Blacks” 
into the permit room. And to specify "Ken¬ 
yans, South .Africans, and Nigerians" were 
particularly unwelcome. While the embar¬ 
rassed girls left in hurt silence, "the boys left 
after threatening to Insult us tomorrow". 

Which they did by going to the press. 
Since then the complainant, variously desc¬ 
ribed as Manoj Shetty and Hormuz, has yet 
to resurface to clear up IxKrpold's allegation 
that he "was trying to pick up the girls and 
that Dohmiri just said that to get rid of the 
two boys who had a habit of getting drunk 
and picking up girls". The girls, reportedly 


with South African Airways, are also now 
incognito. Cafe l.eoj)old, recommended by 
iMiiely Planet to international tourists, has 
been given a clean chit by the A.s.socialion 
of Restaurants and Hotels (ahar) which 
found it a lapse caused more by momentary 
irritation rather than ingrained racism. 

"But if he wanted to get rid of the boys, 
why insult the black girls?" asks RA. Sebas¬ 
tian, a human rights activist who, along 
with activist Qslin Gonsalves, two years ago 
set up an African students' panel after Nig¬ 
erian student Dola Abiodun Tunde was shot 
dead by Mumbai's anti-narcotics cell. Foll¬ 
owing the incident, 5,000 African students 
had protested against the "differential treat¬ 
ment based on race and ethnicity and a del¬ 
iberately biased application of criminal pro¬ 
cedures with excessive police torture" of 
black undertrials as opposed to that of other 
foreign prisoners. The fwo activists, along 
with African students, while accepting Leo¬ 
pold's explanation, complain of the perva¬ 
sive racial discrimination blacks face in 
their day-to-day interactions in Mumbai. 

Says Sebastian, a regular at Leopold: 
“Management permission has to be taken 
by stags if they want to enter the pub. But 
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they may turn away blacks while permitting 
whites. Now let's accept the management's 
reasoning that it disailows guests from cros¬ 
sing over to the tables of strangers to prev¬ 
ent the cafe from becoming a pick-up joint. 
But this happens only with black students; 
whites ate allowed such casual friendships." 

S udanese student Dave (name chan¬ 
ged on request) who had a similar 
brush with I.eopoid stopped frequent¬ 
ing it. “My friend and I were talking to two 
German girls at the next table. Since we had 
to speak loudly to be heard, the girls sugge¬ 
sted we move over. The waiter said we were 
not allowed to do so." While l.eopold may 
be doing this to avoid the tag of a 'pick-up 
joint', nothing explains why Dave wasn’t 
allowed entry into another pub HQ, also at 
Colaba, while his Indian friends were. "For¬ 
tunately, the guards let me in for five minu¬ 
tes. I ran after my friends to tell them about 
my problem. They left along with me." 

Michael, leader with the Nigerian Stude¬ 
nts Committee and a student at nut, says 
even speaking to Indian girls invites akises. 
“The 0rTs often made to feel so vulnerable 
that wants to shift elsewhere. Some¬ 


times Indian men follow us for a distance, 
somehow threatening so that even female 
classmates feel embarrassed to be seen spe¬ 
aking to us. I've had people throw stones at 
me when talking to Indian girls. Once, right 
outside the hostel where I'm staying." 

Sebastian relates how a 
taxi driver, once seeing him 
with a bunch of African 
men, asked him; “Saab, why 
do you mix with these 
types? I never stop for these 
kaala log." A syndrome that 
afflicts even paanwallahs 
who often turn away these 
boys. Recalls Sebastian: 

"Once I was at Gokul when 
a waiter insisted a group of 
African students pay before 
eating. When they protest¬ 
ed, he said a few weeks ago 
one African had left without 
paying up! Would he try this with Indians?” 

l^alid Yahya from Sudan has to put up 
not just with kaalla and kaala bhoot calls, 
but also endure some Indians reaching out 
to feel his hair and body while travelling in 
a train. "Somehow they make you feel out 


of place, as though you aren't wanted 
here," he says. Dave and Michael have wit¬ 
hstood similar assaults. “When they see an 
African man they think he's only made for 
sex. While travelling to Bandra in a local 
recently, I tried to make room for a very 
decent-looking man. By the time the sta¬ 
tion came the man had groped me all over. 
A similar incident occur^ again, this time 
with the man urging others in front to push 
me. I lost my temper," says Michael. Dave 
says he has had men follow him several 
times, making jeering and abusive gestures. 
Once at a restaurant while he innocently 
returned the smile of an Indian stranger, 
the man sent a note across which read: “I 
love Africans. Why don't you join me?" An 
African student was allegedly beaten up in 
the university for resisting such advances. 

Once Michael was asked to get up from a 
seat in a Bandra train, while another time 
he got into a fracas for simply giving a torn 
rupee note in a bus. "While the conductor 
abused me, others shouted at me to get off. 
There arc five million Indians in Nigeria. 
They are not discriminated against. Why 
are we being treated so badly in this coun¬ 
try?" asks Michael plaintively. 

John, studying economics at Wilson Coll¬ 
ege, is by now used to people jumping away 
from him "as if 1 was somehow dirty". His 
first day at coilege was an emotional night¬ 
mare. “Nobody would sit in the row where 
I was sitting. Even as the rest of the class fil¬ 
led up, my row continued to be empty. In a 
class of 40 students only one had the dec¬ 
ency to come and introduce himself.” He 
faces similar behaviour at restaurants where 
he's served last even if he’s the first to enter 
it, or have salt and pepper given after the 
food is all served. Sometimes he has to walk 
off without water, which is not given even 
if requested for. And face the continuous 
flood of abuses. "Even if I can't be abusive. 
And if I can’t speak Hindi, it's because I’ve 
no Indian friends," says he. 

Says activist Gonsalves; 
"Racism is ingrained in the 
Indian psyche. Even the 
judicial system is preju¬ 
diced. Not only do they bel¬ 
ieve all blacks are criminal 
elements, they use outdated 
racist terms like 'Negros'." 
"Racism is a problem even 
Indians face. If you check 
with the colleges you'll 
know that over the last four 
years, there has been a sig¬ 
nificant drop in the number 
of students coming in here 
from African countries. The stories we 
carry back aren't pieasant," says Michael. 
Adds he: "I, for one, will never allow my 
brother back home to come here." ■ 

(Ibe African students spoken to were willing 
to be idetttified only by their first names.} 
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ECOMMENOATIONS 


Exilibition of 
Recent Works 

■ !>v NarcndM Pal Sin^h 
Jvhanglr Art (iallcr^ 
luly 2-8 


f 


MANY will reme¬ 
mber that about three y-ears ago Nar- 
endra Pal exhibited a collection of 
paintings titled La Dohe Vita inspired 
by the retrosjwctive of I'ederico Felli- 








nl's films in the capital. He went on 
to hold other showings, but the Fell¬ 
ini influence lingers, evident in this 
exhibition. Brought up in rural Bihar, 
flourishing as an artist in Delhi, Pal 
has built a bridge between the two 
worlds of rural simplicity and brilliant colo¬ 
urs and urban glamour and sophistication. 
The motifs in his paintings are predomina¬ 
ntly of folk origin, a)lours bright in their 
joys and sharp in their contrasts. His figures 
whirl, prance and perform on canvas. 


Chess for Dummies 

■ by Uniev Fade 
ConideK ( umputi^r Publishing 
Mdhdl 
Pmv. Rs 150 


Up 




IT'S your first-aid kit for 
understanding the rules, regulations and 
etiquette of chess, says author James Fade, 
National Chess Master, US Chess Federa¬ 
tion. It's the fun and easy way to play chess 
and win—chess tricks and traps explained 
in plain English. 
CIkss for Dummies 
offers expert tips, 
techniques and sug¬ 
gestions to help you 
master the game, 
right from setting up 
the board and mak¬ 
ing a strong opening 
move which will set 
* the tone for the 
match to developing strategies and tactics 
to challenge your opponent and conduct 
an efficient middle and endgame to get the 
results you want. With over .370 demon¬ 
strative illustrations, the book provides 
information on major tournaments in the 
US and Europe, a listing of websites, forums 
and e-mail chess games and a list of chess 
books you should check out. 






The Replacement 
Killere 

■ Starring Chow Yun*Fat and 
Mira Somno 

Directed by Antoine Fuqua 
Now showing in metros 


“HOLLYWCX)D is a tough town for Asian 
stars, but witit The Replacement Killers, the big 
screen has a hut new action hero—('how Yun- 
Fat"—Tune magazine. Set in Los Angeles, 
Hong Kong's coolest movie star, 42-year-old 
Chow, plays John Lee, whose violent past as 
a professional killer brings him only rem¬ 
orse, In exchange for his family's safety, I.ee 
is forced to take a job with powerful under¬ 
world figure Wei, to settle a deadly vendetta 
against a police detective. The assignment, 
however, is so unspeakable that Lee would 
rather brave Wei's wrath than go through 
with it. With the aid of document forger 
Meg Cobum (Mira Sorvino), Lee races aga¬ 
inst time to outrun and outsmart Wei's 
army of killers. For those who thrive on 
thrilling action, this one is it. 



AllazI Oia! Dial 

■ The music of the 
World Cup 
Sony Music; Rs 100 


THIS album ende¬ 
avours to capture 
in song the spirit and exuberance of 
the World Cup. It features new com¬ 
positions from artistes of countries 
which have qualified. The album's 
20 tracks include Youssou N'Dour's 
La CourDes Grands _______ 

(Do You Mind if I 
Play?), the official 
World Cup 
anthem, and of 
course the chart- 
buster La Copa De 
La Vida (The Cup 
of Life), the official 
song of the Cup, 
sung in Spanish 
and English by 
Ricky Martin. French superstar jean 
Michel Jarre performs two tracks and 
the rest of the repertoire comprises 
songs from Argentina, Cameroon, and the 
rest. The Scottish track croons Don't Come 
Home too Soon while the Gipsy Kings belt 
out the infectious new football chant Oh Eh, 
Oh Eh. A memento for the ardent fans. 

Utsav 

■ A celebration of Indian classics 
Star Plus 

To bi‘ telecast from August 

THE brainchild of TV 
personality and actress 
Durga Jasraj, this 1.3-episode serial aims at 
breaking the barriers that exist between 
classical music and the lay listener who 
need not necessarily be a connoisseur of 
the genre. It also attempts to present 
Indian classical music in a more glam¬ 
orous format, 
complementing 
visually the virtu¬ 
osity of sound of 
the great maestros, 
correlating the 
performance visu¬ 
ally to other art 
forms. Each epis¬ 
ode will revolve 
round a theme like 
Sharad Purnima, 

Adi Shankara's per¬ 
ception of Krishna, Monsoon ragas, Mian 
Tansen and so on, recreating the time 
of the Mauryan Golden era. Each pro¬ 
gramme will feature one star anchor— 
Pandit Jasraj, Ustad Zakir Hussain or 
Pandit Shiv Kumar Sharma—apart from 
anchor Durga. Definitely a programme to 
look forward to. 
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Come to West Bengal. The possibilities are electrifying. 


F while ^ere is a near lamina of power elsewhere, West Bengal 
is an oasis. 

looking for on ideal location ? We are closer to South-East 
Asia, the Pacific Rim and Japan than any other Stote. You 
even have Indian Airlines flights to Yangon, Bangkok and 
Singapore. 

Looking for world-class company ? Ours is the State that's 
the chosen locotion of such international giants as Siemens, 
Philips, ICI, Motorola, Sumitomo, Matsushita, Rolls Royce, 
ABB Lummus Global Inc., Price Waterhouse, Itochu, 
Toyo Engineering Corpn., Mitsubishi, Isuzu, Caltex, 


Marubeni, George Soros, Pepsi, BOC, Bechtel, General 
Electric, IBM, Alcoa International, UNOCAL, ITW 
Signode India Ltd., Lurgi, BASF, Institute Francois du 
Petrole, Bio-Mass Systems Inc., Arthur D. Little, Deutsche 
Babcock, Vesuvius, Davy, Daelim, Cheung Chi Hi, Tong 
Sun, Telecom Malaysia ond Telstra - a veritable who's who 
of the corporate world. 

looking for a dynamic State ? Fast-improving infrastructure, 
a dynamic rural economy, a resurgent industrial scenario, o 
politically stable climate, an abundance of skilled and qualified 
manpower - it's all there, waiting for you. 


WEST BENGAL INDUSTRIAL 
. DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION LTD. 

(A Govt, of West Bengal Enterprise) 


5 Cound House Street Calcutia - 700 001 « 91-3S-210-5361-65 Fax: 91-33-248-0737 
E-Mill; wbldctx400.nlcgw.nlc.in Internet: www.wbktc.com & www.weslt)engal.com 
Oeltri Office: C-373 Oefenee Colony (Ground Floor), New Delhi -110 024 0 91-11-4610751 Fax; 91-11-4610752 





CALCUTTA 

Is Not for Burning 


K> MKIMI. VIOOKKIUCi: _ 

H as VU'.sI lii'tifiHl niiS'ii'il the (7irt//('iif/c of l/ic /iw niilleimliiin.' 

Is it (Intliinl to imitilii u lootiiotf iti the eivnoiiiic resimieni e of 
Imliiir Critics wix elm/iieiit nboiit the appullin/t work < iiltiire, 
miliUnit wiioiiistii and poor iiiliastriicliire that is chnkiiui bus¬ 
iness prospects in IVi’sf lierifpil and cansinij thejiicilil of inani/ companies, 
lint the diehard lofialisis woiddn'l dream oj deseitiniitheCitjiol loti. For 
then believe it's a combination of historical and man-made factors resp¬ 
onsible for the citu's pliiiht—then w htW .'/<’! /<•>' hidia's cultural capital. 

In I‘>47, the Hrltish lejt W'st liennal as the iindi.sputed industrial 
leader anion/i Indian stales. Calcutta was the business huh of the colonial 
musters and mo.st inanauinn aiiencies ol the Raj were located here. It en- 
loi/ed the udvantafies ol proximitij to the iron and coal mines and was the 
major producer of jute—then deemed the tiokicn Fibre. The Calcutta 
port handled the lariiest tomiarie amonij Indian ports and was the </«((■- 
wap for exports, both to the west and east. 

Hut imi-IndeiH'iidence, West lieniiaTs Jbrtunes took a pluiiiie. Duriiifi 
ntrtltion, about StJ lakh imiple fled east I’akistan and took rejiiiie in West 
liengal. Then settled mainin in the outskirts oj Calcutta. Unprepared to 
host .such a hujie injlux. the metro's once enviable injrastructure collapsed, 
from which it is net to recover Also, unlike I’unjab. there mis no exclmufie 
of propertn amoni/ Heniiali refwjees. so most emifires \Wi« came to 
Calcutta turned up destitute. With inadenuale assistance from the Centir, 
this meant a heavn drain on the stale's resources. Another wave of 
refunees arrived in I ‘IT I: the process umtiimes to this dan wherebn the 
IHior Irani neinhhiiurinn stales hope to eke out a liviiui in Calcutta. 

An atleiulant problem West l{enipdcame to lai e was that of the pressure 
ol poindatlon. With 4 per cent oj India's total land area, it is burdened 
with einhl percent ol the counirn's population. This makes Wi'.sl Hernial 

TIi 6 Vtdyasagar Setu: the new bridge over the Hooghly 


Ptiotographs by SUBHEMUU 



An eagle's eye view of the city 



India's most densein popula¬ 
ted stale, putlln/i severe pre¬ 
ssures on infrastructure 
and jobs. In Calcutta, for 
hi.slorical reasons, most of 
the industrial labour Is 
non-liengali. Yet. in .spite 
oj the high local unemplo- 
ipnenl there hasn't been a 
single instance of violence 
or agitation over the issue 
of emigre labour. Ihis rapid 
population growth, coup¬ 
led with a declining econoing, spirked ojj a serious law-and-order .situa¬ 
tion during the late '60s and earlg '70s leading to an exodus of industries 
from this .state. An added problem was the deplorable power supplg. 

And though the .situation wan hnw improved loiiin with indusi rial relat¬ 
ions under control and an abundant pwer supplg at a lime when other ar¬ 
eas of the countrn are imver-staived, the negative image of We.st Bengal 
p’rsists. liidnitl Canguh, West Bengalministerofcommerceandiiiduslrn, 
attributes the canard to “vested intere.sls bent on conlusing iwlential in¬ 
vestors with a tissue of Hes“. Besides, the Ij’ft Front government, in power 
since 1 977, with con.siik’mble ju.slijicalion, holds the Centix' under Cong¬ 
ress rule responsible lor choking the economic growth oJ lo.stern India. 

The unjiiir policg of freight eguali.sation deprived the ea.stern .states of the 
advantages ol iheit pro.vimitn to the loal and iron ore; during the jour 
decades oj the liceiice-ix'rmit raj. West Bengal was delibiratein starved of 
industrial lit cures. 'Ihe jew who wanted to invest in VVc.si Bengal found it 
near impo.ssible to obtain credit. Sags Canguli: "'niejiiiaiiclal institutions 
controlled lig the Centre, Instead oj assisting investors, di.scoumged them. “ 
When Maniiiohan Singh aimouiiced the new economic polii g (site) and 
freight egualisalion was to hepartiallg scrapiml. We.st Beiicgil hoiied it was 
the end of their troubles. But, according to the Ijcft 
Front governineiit. even Ihe \i:r saw verg little incr¬ 
ease ill Cential investnients in Ihe .state or a change 
in the FIs' attitude. Currentlg, sags ilanguli, the 
credit/deposit ratio oj luttionalisrd hanks for West 
Bengal stands at about ‘il) per rent against an all- 
India average of 60. Central Investments in the 
suite Jell from S.J tier cent in I9SI lo7 percent in 
199 J; however, for Mahara.shtra, it has risen from 
R. 6 per cent in i‘IRI to 16.} tier mit In 1‘J‘il. 
Realising that little coo/ieration was forthcoming 
from Delhi, the We.st Bengal government decided 
to relg on its own resources for economic develop¬ 
ment. The state Is now in the forefront in the gro¬ 
wth of fowigrains and agricultural production. 
The state domestic product has conslstentlg out¬ 
grown the national dameitic product. West 
Bengal shed its Marxist dogmas when chief min¬ 
ister jgoti Basil In 1994 announced the .state's 
new industrial policg incorporating a set of alter¬ 
native proposals based on “self-reliance'' without 
Isolating Wkst Bengal from the global economy. 
The West Bengal Industrial Development Corpo- 
mtion (wHiDC) remains the nodal agency for the 
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^ Tata Tea Putting People First 


The jetijBl in the TATA crown 

The TA'TA Group was bora of a unique 
vision. By men who were driven by a passion 
for nation building. Coupling phenomenal 
business sense with a sensitive social 
conscience. It is perhaps this revolutionary 
outlook that has made the Tata Group the 
largest business conglomerate in the country 
today. From iron and steel to software 
consultancy, tea and coffee, hotels, 
automobiles, marine farming, watches, 
chemicals and financial services, the name Tata 
is well trusted by all. A symbol of world class 
service, quality and reliability. 

Headquartered in the cultural environs of the 
City of Joy, Tata Tea is today the largest 
integrated tea company in the world. The 
statistics are overwhelming. 54 tea gardens 
spread aaoss 24,000 hectares. Over 57,000 
employm and 200,000 others who rely on 9ie 
company for a livelihood. An annual 
production of over 57 million kgs of tea. And 
a turnover beyond Rs. 700 crores I 

A revolution in a tea cup 
Tata Tea’s phenomenal success in tea is 
generally ascribed to a huge programme of 
diversification and modernisation, far in 
advance of any other tea company. And to its 
people who luve really made the difference. 
’By pioneering the polypadt concept in tea. By 
packaging garden-fresh teas, picked, packed 
and sealed in the company's own gardens. To 
bring to the consumer, for the very flrst time, 
the taste of real freshness. 

A heady brew of success 
Taa Tea has taken the plunge, from tea... to 
coffee, with Consolidated Coffee, a company 
with the largest roffw plantations in Asia and 
AtUa Coffee, India’s only lOCTXiJEOU fbr 
instant cof&e. A project with Hiu«^ markets 
speciality roffees in Japan, Another with 
Tetley International of U.K. markets packet 
tea and tea bags in domestic and international 
markets. Instant tea from the company’s 100% 


owned subsidiary in Florida, Tata Tea Inc., 
was an instant success in the IB. And recently, 
a joint venture with Watawala Plantations 
of Sri Lataka has given the company more 
control over global tea produaion. 


Making a difference to people 



A Child Care Cmtn in Aanrn 


Social welfare. Two words that carry a wealth 
of meaning for those at the helm of affairs at 
Tata Tea. Going beyond stipulated welfare 
regulations, the company has provided fust- 
class accommodation and free medical 
care to its workforce. It has 66 well-equipped 
estate hospitals with 1900 beds with 66 m^cal 
specialists always on call. The company’s 
General Hospital at Munnar has also been 
judged the best industrial hospital, two years 
in a row 1 

The company projects are testimony to the 
credo that progress b^ns with people. Not 
just its own employees, but their dependants 
and the community at large. 

Adult literacy and family planning 
programmes are high on the company's 
agenda. 280 aduh literacy centres have ban 
established and efforts ate on to popularise the 
imall family norm. The company has 
independently set up a non-finandal welfare 
audit in its 54 esams, based on parameten like 
infant mortality, immunisation, sanitation etc 
Greatly improving the quality of life, of the 
estate workforce and their dependants, in 


both the North and South India plantation 
divbions. While TEA CUP, an econdtnk 
uplifcment programme benefits those livingis 
the perq>h^ of Tata Tea's estates. 

The company’s Lab-to-land programmes help 
to transfer new filming technologies from 
laboratories to farmers in the fields. Not JuA 
this, Tata Tea is also playing a major role in 
safeguarding our environment. Over 20,000 
drumstick and papaya seedlings, and IQ^QOO 
banana plants have ban planted under the 
'Trees for Life’ programme. The Company, has 
played a major rok in setting up the 
Foundation in the North East, in an effort to 
preserve the endangered one-horned Rhind. 

A strong example of the company’s overriding 
solid commitment is reflected in Projat 
DARE which seeks to rehabilitate 
handicapped children, through specialised 
vocational training. And today, its strawberry 
unit produces a delicious, all-natural 
strawberry preserve, unda the brand name 
of ♦“High Range Strawberry Preserve”, 
marketed at premium outlets countrywidi;. 



High Rsitje Sintvkeny Preserve 


Beyond the redm of commerce, towards sdfless 
service, putangpeoplefirst, beil consumers, the 
worhrs or society at large Thatisthephih«^hy 
of cart that drives Tata Tea today. 


*Far.fiinhef detatla on Range Stiawberiy Preserve”, onecan contaa Mrs. R. Bhai^va in Delhi (J7233:?7), Mr. M. Esginac in Mumbai 

(204387^ Miss. J. OiotWwUry in Cateu^a;(Z473654), Mr. S. Swaninathan in Chennai (433563^, Mr. K. P. Murakedharan in Cochin (668128), 
Suhale Bns^.in.Ba>q?>kirf. C>3703g|)ian«t %/tt. f . G. Prakash Shankar in Munnar (30561). 
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promotion of industrial and infrastruclu- 
ml investnu’ni in tlir state. A sleepij or 
gunisation for a number of nears, chief 
ndnister Basit's decision to attract inwsl 
ments and leclmical assistance breathed 
new life into it. The fuhrwnofWest Hen 
gal's economic resurgence and the 
biggest Jeather in the organi.satlon's cap 
is the llaldia HetnKhemicah Limited 
(im.) project, (.'onceivedin 1977. it mis 
deemed stillhoin when the two top in- 
duslriaiists. R.l'. (loenka and iJarhiri 
Heth. threw in the tom-l. The state's lack 
of industrial progress ms .soon equated 
with the moribund Haldia project, nn 
was reborn in 1994 when a new team 
of promoters consksting of the whiuc. 

The Chatlerjee Croup (m:) and the 
Tatas came together: Now this Rs 
S.7()0 crore project is expected to pro¬ 
duce imlgmers bg crushing naphtha 
and suppig feedstock to a clutch of 
downstream industries with huge etn- 
ployment imtential. Theprortroters ex¬ 
pect un's downstream projects to cre¬ 
ate 1.20 lakh to LW lakh direct etn- 
ploipnent over the rrext jive gears. 

Theg .sag there's tremendous profit 
polerttiai In the fiist-growing Ittdian 
petrocherrticai industrg and such The IBP house in Calcutta: a presence since 1912 
prospects are the brightest in ea.stern 

India. This regutn. starved for so long of poigmers and refinerg products, 

Is trow projected to have the biggest growth in pnigmer conversion. 

Currentlg onig 7 percent of India's poigmer industrg is based here. 

Itn, however; is rrol the orrlg major corrtiumg to set up slurp in Haldia. 
wmiK' expects (ifioiii Rs 9,00(l crore oj Iresh investments to flow irrto Hal- 
dla.in the ne.vt couple of gmrs. Work on the Rs 1.600 enrre Milsttbishi 
Chenrical Coriromtion's m project, in which wuiirc uLso has equitg istctii i- 
patlorr, has slarleilattdcorruttenial production shotrldcotttmeru-ejromlrlt- 
ruarg 2000. im Irttends to irrvest Rs 1.200 crore in an oil rejirrerg arrd 
Rs RO (TOW i»M 0 polgirark, lutlh In Haldia. With Mitsubishi givirtg a clean 
chit to Haldia. other japrtttese corrgHmies /(w have shmvtt irrterest. Nichi- 
tnen corptmrtlon is ahtrost certain to set up a .stirene buiadierte rultiter prtt- 
ject. This will be orte of the rnang dmettstrerrm projects of ttfi. However. 
current sam tions agalrrst the countrg rrtag affect these projects in tertrrs of 




m cost and time overruns, 
m Despite Haldia's success, the region is 
B assailed by a few problems, fuirul pro- 
I curement is still slow and has deluged 
I the setting ig> of net's petrodtem pro- 
f feet. Tire mil link is inaikquate arrd 
I iVBnx;' Is trgirrg to develop trtajor road 
I projects like the Aslan Development 
I' Bank (APH)-aided HO krn roatl betwen 
( Calcutta and Haldia, cosllttg Rs 700 
’ crore. And if the sanctions do not affect 
■ their decision, the Atm will also fund a 
V 1 50-km carriagewug and consider a 
gmnt of $ I billion for an expresswag be¬ 
tween Haldia and .Slligiiri, to connect 
north and .south Bengal. 

The substantial presence of the electro¬ 
nic and infotech industries Is another ind¬ 
icator of Caiculta's economic growth. 
Webel iW4’s( Bengtd Blectronirslndu.strg 
Deivlopment Corporation Ltd) Ims a con¬ 
siderable role In plag in this regard Sags 
Us managing director Nanilim Bhaltach- 
arga: "From a small beginning. Webel is 
now a major plaig’r in the Indian electron¬ 
ics .scene. Its growth has been sustained hg 
a numlurof hi-tech international ixirtner- 
ships: some of its products are of the high¬ 
est interiiat ionalipialitg." The latest to join 
resence since 1912 Wehel's Saltier fratemilg is the Anglo- 

Freiich software giant, the .S'eina group. 

However, in spite of these achievements, IVcsi Bengal still faces congu-- 
litionfroni other more ecoiiomicallg advanced stales to attract national 
and liilernational investors, .'{ml although the slate goveriimeiil denies 
it. even industrinlLsts legal to this stale sag the work ciilliire needs to he 
improved considerahlg. Industrial disputes have (d be resolved bg direct 
talks between labour leaders and inaiiagemenl. without the iiiterfereiiie 
of the .state administration. Above all what is needed is a change in the 
mindset of bureaucrats hi the Writers' Building. A few of the Calcutta 
logalists feel the state is not being marketed praperig and that experts 
from the private .sector should he rojied in to sell the .strengths oj the 
state. Also the Comiiuniist Mi’s' anti-bn.siness stance such us Iheir op¬ 
position to the oih'iiing of the insurance sector to private plagers. rediu - 
ing siibsidg on kerosene and diesel and hiving off loss-making rsvs is 
sending wrong .signals to potential invesUirs in IVw/ Bengal. 






A business unit of the akaj nokki. pha¬ 
rma group—a science-founded, mulli- 
blllion dollar Dutch conglomerate 
with worldwide operations—Organon 
reached Indian shores in 1961 and set up 
shop in Calcutta under the fold 

of the reputed pharniaccutical . 

company Martin & Harris 
Ihlvate Ltd. Subsequent years - 

witnessed consistent growth 
which called for an indepen¬ 
dent identity. And so emerged 
Organon in 1967 which ivas re¬ 
named Infar India in 1981. Till 
date. Infar India is the sole ioint 
venture pharmaceutical com¬ 
pany between ilolland and 
India in the eastern sector. LMHiam 


With their lieadquiirters in Calcutta, the 
company has a national network with n‘- 
gional offices in Delhi. Chennai. Mumbai. 
I.ueknow and llyderahad. 

Us managing direclor A.V. Iyengar says 
that Infar was the lirst foreign pharmaceu¬ 
tical compiiny to begin manufacturing bulk 


“If the Dutch principals 
could operate during the 
World War, the Indian 
manager should be able to 
cope with the industrial 
problems of the state.” 

— A.V. Iyengar, MD, INFAR India Ud 


drugs in India in 1968. In 1971 it look over 
the formidation unit of Marlin & Harris. 
Then, given the dictiiles of kkr.iv. Infar re¬ 
duced its foreign holdings to 40 per cent in 
1981-84. That changed after liberalisation 
and in 1996 its foreign holdings have been 
increased to 50.4 per cent. Says Iyengar: 

"1967 and 1968 were bad 
“■““i years for Bengid. Work stop¬ 
pages and gheraos were the or¬ 
der of the day. Our factory was 
attaeke-d. Companies began 
leaving Calcutta in droves and 
fg we also considered shifting out 

of Calcutta. But our Dutch prin¬ 
cipals would have none of this. 
They argued that if they could 
continue operations during the 
a lid World War. the Indian man- 
agers should be able to cope 
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In the market since 1938. 
Babu moshai since 1967. 


Organon. Founded in Oaa, The Metherlanda in 1923. Migrated to Calcutta »ix deradea ago. 
Formally aettled in Calcutta aince 1967. Infer (India) Ltd - a part of your ayatem. 
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with the industriiil prohlcin in this stiili*." 
(.’iirrontly llio i-oiripiiny is fiijoyi’it' cxcol- 
Icnl iiuliislriiii riTalioiis uiul there is inutuiil 
trust between the iniiiuigement iind the 
[tower centres of Kent’ol. iri'especlieeof llie 
parly Hag. i''urlher, according to Iyengar, 
the greatest adv'antage of West Ifengal for a 
bidk drug matuifacluring coinpanv is the 
pool of intellect. "Supply of doctorates in 
chemistry in this stale outstrips demand 
and we iire sure of getting the requiri'd 
trained [X'rsons for our operations." As Ibr 
Bengal’s wi'aknesses, Iyengar thinks tiiey 
lie in the fact that the slal<' dix-sn'l realLse its 
strengths. Also the coniphnvncy that there 
is no r<x)m foi- improvement. While he feels 
that the work ethic in Bengiil is belter than 
in most other stales, he feels there is ler- 
tainly a problem of work I'idlure in Writers' 
Building, '"rhere should he a common 
agenda agreed to by all [lolilical parties, in- 
duslriidisl.s. bureaucrats and trade unions 
to sharpen the cutting islge of this slate." 

or comi^iks 

T hu Ivmami group of companies 
dug Its roots in I'alcutia in 1971. 
I’rom a minuscule capital of 
Rs iO.OtlO and a turnover of Rs S lakh, 
it Is today a Rs JOI) crore group, employing 
1 ,St)() people. .Supporting Cnianii'sdecislon 



“VVlf' do not have any 
intention to go from 
Calcutta/’ 

— R.S. Agurwal. joint chairnian, 
HmamUiroup of Companies 


The Coates of India factory; steady growth 

to .stick to Calcutta, r' '' .. 

its joint chairman 
R.S. .Agarwal says: 

"I was born and 
brought up in 
Calcutta and tim 
well acquainted 
with local customs, 
consumer beha¬ 
viour and tastes 
which is essential to ■ 

market a consumer 

product such as co.sinetics. T'hough the 
work culture needs to be improved, 
w'c have built an excellent employer-em¬ 
ployee relationship by following sound 
business principles." 

Compared with the other stales where 
biiumii has units. Agarw'al would place 
V\'est Bengal only It) pi'r cent lower than 
the lop industrial stales in the country. 
But. says he, "West Bengal has some 
unparalleled advantages which more Ihtm 
make iq) for the lower niting. Among them 
are reasonable real estate prices, lower 
labour costs, surplus power, a large nuir- 
ket. two |)orls and reasonable infrastruc¬ 
tural facilities." 

Bmami plans addilional investments in 
this state, both in cosmetics us well us 
in other, new ureas. 
Conlirming the 

says: "We have a 
VoMI well-established 

setup in Calcutta 
and do not have 
It chairnian, any intention of 

ipanlcs elsewhere. 

We have chosen to 
. . . remain here.” 


j. ■ ■ y . ,1’ 


B ASKD in Calcutta since 1947, 
Coates of India has grown steadily, 
after hitting a rough patch in 1974- 
7 5 when its net profits declined from Rs 1 
crore to Rs 12 lakh. Since then there has 
been a continuous growth with net sales 
rising from Rs 7.1 crore in the ’7t)s to 
Rs 15} crore in 1997. During the same pe¬ 
riod. profits have increased from Rs 1 crore 
to Rs 8.2 crore. Of its total 700 employees, 
lOS arc Calcutta-based and its corporate 
headquarter is also located i^ this city. 
Says its managing director Ur I’.K. Dutt: 
"With improved channels of communica¬ 
tions we have no problem in operating 
from Calcutta. Calcutta also has social 
and golf clubs and otlier recreational 
facilities and the lifestyle which our .senior 
managers enjoy are not available any- 
whcrc else in India.” However, a dearth of 
international llights to Calcutta pose a 
problem ns changing llights to reach 
Calcutta is botli time-consuming and in- 


“Calcutta offers a lifestyle 
which is not available in 
any other location.” 

— Dr PK. Dutt, MD, Coates of 
India Liniited 


convenient. As for the bogey of militant 
trade unionism, Dutt says: "We're not af¬ 
fected by militant unionism in any way. 
The management shares cordial relations 
with the union. Problems arc discussed 
across the table to find mutually accept- 
iible solutions. There has been no work 
stoppage in the Calcutta factory due to in¬ 
dust rial dispute." 


M r S. Saliberwal. managing director, 
Jension & Nicholson (India) Ltd, 
docs not subscribe to the views of 
the critics of Calcutta. .Says he: 'At one stage 
there was militant unionism and poor work 
culture, but over the years the situation has 
changed. The unions now are more mature 
and there has been a substantial improve¬ 
ment in work culture, 'i'hcrc is no douk that 
inirastruclure for control of traffic and road 
conditions is poor. But power and communi¬ 
cation are much belter.” The mahi advan¬ 
tages of doing business in West Bengal ac¬ 
cording to him arc the availability of skilled 
labour, excellent telecommunications sys¬ 
tem. uninterrupted power supply, mature 
unions and the much lower costs of basic fa- 
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Now today's most effective remedy for these problems 
A breakthrough formula from Himani Ayurvedic Research 

Navaratna Oil / 


Navratna Oil - An Ayurvedic Miracle 

Today's fast life. Its competitions, ambitions and 
frustrations. As a result you have tension, regular 
headache, sleeplessness, greying and falling hair. 
Navratna Oil, a breakthrough formulation by Late 
Kabiraj Shibakali Bhattacharyya, one of the greatest 
exponents of ayurveda gives you sure relief from all 
these problems - simultaneously and effectively 

Nine Effective Herbs 

Navratna oil is a rare blend of time-tested herbs, minerals 
and plant extracts. It relaxes your tensed nerves and 
cools the scalp. And you get sound sleep, relief from 
tension, headache and hair problems. 


What experts say: 

Late Kabiraj Shbakcd 
Bhattacharyya: 
RetrownadRoblndra 
Puroskat Winner 

Kesut, Amla, Shikakai, 
Brahmi, Amloki, Kapur, Pudina 
Phool and other herbs combine 
to relieve not only headache, 
tension, sleeplessness but also to 
work wonders for your hair. 


. Aa Thand® 
Cod 





Dr.Hiioelnamuro: 
Director, Ayurvedc 
Research Society, 

Osaka, Japan 

Initlolly, I couldn't 
believe that one oil could give so 
many benefits. But when I used it, 
its effectiveness amazed me. And 
today in Jopan I am doing an 
extensive research on this product. 


-Himani 



An 
avur,ie<lc 
medKiine, 
I not 
acosTste 
ortdetty 
pfsparaTion 







ma 


For ftzther details on Novrotno Oil contact: 

Dii NeetKi StKnrn Hkrxxti Ayurvedic Reseor^^ 
Centre, P.O.BOX No. 2320, Calcutta 700001 


benefits 


.HimanL 

Lsoj 








CALCUTTA -SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT 


“The stale can have excellent 
prospects provided the 
perception in the mind of 
the investor is changed.” 

— S. Sabberwal. MD, lenson & 
Nicholiion (India) Ltd 



cililk's like onicc spiice. uccuninKxlatioii etc. 

lenson ha.s been in ('iilciitlii for more than 
75 years. II has about l.iOt) employees In 
Caleiilla and in the last 20 years has grown 
aboiil 15 limes. II ha.s no intention of re¬ 
moving ils headquarters from I'alcutta. 
Says Sabberwal; “The .state has excellent 
prospects provided I he percept km about it is 
changes). I don’t think there is .'inything 
fundamentally wrong except the percep¬ 
tion in the minds of both Indian industrial¬ 
ists and fon-ign entrepreneurs." 


T IDIi Water Oil Co. (I) l.ld. now a part of 
the Andrew Yule group, was incorpo- 
riited in Calcutta in 1928. A lubri¬ 
cant manufacturer employing 545 persons, 
it has been tin obvious beneficiary of eco¬ 
nomic liberalisation as its turnover has 
zoomed from Rs 42.27 crore in 
1990-91 to Rs 200 crore. Says 
Sunderesh M., ils executive di- 
rcclor: "The main advantages of 
operiilions from Calcutlti are 
port facilities and closeness to 
coal mines. lilTeclive manage¬ 
ment policies and the coniim- 
ny's own industritd relations 
have overcome the di.sadvan- 
tages of the work culture of the 
region. However, the problems 
of infrastructure remain." 


I TS links with Calcutta go back to 1920 
when ils ancestor, Chloride Kastern 
Storage Company. 1 IK. set up trading op¬ 
erations in India as an import house. 
Chloride Industries Ltd liecame Exide 
Industries Ltd in 1995 and today has 
two factories in West Bengal—one at 
Shamnagnr near Calcutta, the other at 
llaldia. The company dominates the lead 
storage batteries market, covering virtually 
every facet of automotive and industrial ap¬ 
plication. Says its chairman and managing 
director. S.B. Canguly; "We are very happy 
to have our head office in Calcutta. We have 
no hassles. The slate gowrnment and the 
banks are mo.sl helpful. A medium-sized 
company like ours wouldn’t get the same 


The Sollware lechnopaifc: Nils it IT 


mileage in Mumbai or 
Delhi.’’ in the ’70s, .says 
(languly, the company 
faced malor problems 
from militant labour 
and unreasonable 
unions. There were 
clashes and gheraos. 
“But we faced the prob¬ 
lem and adopted a 
transparent manage¬ 
ment style and suc- 
ceedc-d in convincing 
labour and liie unions 
that the ptith to pros¬ 
perity lay in worker- 
management coopera¬ 
tion and increased 
productivity. Today we 
have one of the best 
industrial relations in 




“Tfte main advantages of 
operating from Calcutta 
include its port facilities and 
nearness to the coal mines.” 

— Sunderesh M., executive director, 
Tide Water Oil Co (1) Ltd 


TheVSNLSDF buildinain 
Salt Lake 

the country and our Haidia fac¬ 
tory is held as a model of indus¬ 
trial harmony,” proclaims Can- 
guly. The company has spent Rs 
40 crore in modernisation and 
expansion of Shamnagar and 
Rs 70 crore on Haidia in the last 
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four years. One roadhlix'k (o fur¬ 
ther investment in West lietigal 
('tangiily identilies is tliut none 
of the foreign automobile com¬ 
panies have set up shop in this 
stole. “Thest' companies are our 
biggest customers and they 
want 'jii.sl in lime' deliveries and 
won't brook any delay." 



'"We're happy to operate 
from Calcutta. The state 
government and the hanks 
are most helpful.” 

— S.B. Ganguly, chairman and MD, 
Exide Industries Ltd 











mM 
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H /\RSIIV'.\KI)II/\N (llarslil Neotia's 
finnily iirrived in Calcutta from Raj- 
iisthiin over a IDtl years ago. I'rotn 
trading, the fiimily movitl into niiinufactur- 
ing and tixlay Harsh's lamily controls Ihe 
hluechip I'lUjaral Ambuja I'emeiil I,td (iru i.) 
localeil in the west. Yet Harsh's emotional 
umbilical cord is still altachnl to Calcutta. 
Born here in 0)61. he was educated ill La 
Miirtiniere scliool iind St .Xavier's College. 
C'alcuttii. Rather llum join iis a junior execu¬ 
tive in ii liirge cement comjxiny he opted to 
become 'a big lish in a .small |)ond' and wvnt 
into construction busine.ss in Calcuttii. 
Harsh says he Is emotionally involved with 
Ihe city and has taken a keen inica’sl in the 
conservation and beautilication of Calcutta. 


Electronics and infotech is the rage 

He has signed a joint venture w'ilh the gov- 
errmieni of West Bengal where iDpcrcent of 
the buildings Hdayan Housing Complex con¬ 
structs will be sold at a concessional rate to 
lower and medium-income families. This will 
reduce profits, says Harsh, but it will fulfil a 
.social iic-ed. He agri-es that fairly soon he'll 
haw lo devote mo.sf of his time to Ihe cement 
busine.ss but his family will continue to re¬ 
main in the city and wherever he may k' 
he'll always remain a Calcuttan. 

01INC4K INmiSTlHES IWED 

G OlIRIPRASADGoenka (Cl’tJ). head 
of Ihe Uuncau 
group of 
companies. is 
undoubtedly one 


of the pillars of Calcutta's busl- 
' ness community. His family 

. came to Calcutta from Raj- 

. aslhan in 1820 and were bail¬ 
ie* nions (moneylenders and trad¬ 

ing advisors) to British manag- 
ing agencies. The Goenkas 
movL'd from trading into indus¬ 
try in 1951 when they ac- 
quired Duncan Brothers and 
Octavius Steel from the British. 
(IPO joiiml Duncans in 1959 after 
■ graduating from St Xavier’s College. 
During the '7()s when industrialLsts 
were lleciug Ihe city. OpO says "Ihe 
thought of leaving Calcutta did not 
occur to me. After all this is my city. 
There's a character about t his place. A 
.sentiment and concern that's lacking 
in other cities." However. tlPO too 
feels that work culture in Wc-st bengal 
needs a drastic change. Files move at a 
snail's pace in the Writers' Building 
and the urgency for quick decisions is 
not felt. But. feels he. industrial rela¬ 
tions in West Bengal arc no worse than 
in other slates. 

The tlPO group has a number of com¬ 
panies with head offices in Calcutta: 
Duncan Industries Ltd. Consolidated 
Fibre's and Chemicals Ltd. Duncans 
Oleaneagles Hospital and Slone India. It 
also has a number of tea gardens. The 
group employs about I S.OOO people in 
West Bengal and out of its group 
turnover of Rs 2.51)() cr< ire West Bengal ac¬ 
counts for Rs 51)1) crore. 


“The thought of leaving 
Calcutta has never 
occurred to me. After all, 
this is my city.” 

— Gourf Prasad Goenka, head of 
the Duncan Group of Companies 


The skyline around Calcutta's celebrated 
monument: the Victoria Memorial 



"1 would rather be a big fish 
in a small pond rather than 
a small fish in a big pond.” 

— Harsh Neotia, MD, Ambuja 


Cement Eastern Ltd 










Exide Industries is India’s flagship of the storage battery industry. 
It offers the widest range of solutions for virtually every power need. 
All with technology engineered for optimum performance for 
motor vehicles, marine transport, railways, electric vehicles, industry, 
power, telecommunications, information technology and more. 
Manufactured at 8 factories nationwide with 
state-of-the-art technology. Always 
anticipating. Always innovating. Always 

Head Office: 59E, Chowringhee Road, 

ahead with standby power solutions. Calcutta -700020 



India’s No 1 storage battery company. 
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A lthough Tata steel has its head office 
In Bombay, its commercial headquar¬ 
ters and that of many of its associate 
companies are located in 'l^la Centre, 
Calcutta. Expected, since Tlsco's commer¬ 
cial activity began In Calcutta In 1912 when 
the city was the hub of the Indian industry. 
Says Dr |am.shed J. Irani, Tlsco's managing 
director: "We do nut iind Calcutta a difficult 
place to work. The work culture has not de¬ 
teriorated and in Tata Centre at least, there 
is no militant trade union. The officers and 
workers have always cooperated and con¬ 
tinue to do .so." According to him. the main 
disadvantage of being located in Calcutta is 
that the industrial base has now moved to 
the west, north and even to the south. The 


most of Tata Tea's gar¬ 
dens are located in 
Assam and the south. It 
has four gardens in 
Bengal employing about 
6,5(K) persons. The 
head office empbys an¬ 
other 400 people. Acco¬ 
rding to Kidwal. his 
company did not face 
any militant trade 
unions cither in the 
head office or in its gar¬ 
dens. But fresh invest¬ 
ments in West Bengal 
are unlikely as it is very 
difficult to acquire new 
gardens and its tea 
packaging units are lo- 



“The Importance of Calcutta 
will not diminish as far as 
Tata Steel is concerned.” 

— DrM. Irani, MD,Tisco 


east, that is Bihar, Orissa and the 
Northeastern states, has been lell far be¬ 
hind. In the past decade. Tlsco has invested 
in Kharagpur I West Bengal) where some of 
the newest Tata Steel companies have come 
up. The company is also interested in 
Haldia's potential as a port. "Haldia. being 
the closest port to Jamshedpur, is of great 
Importance to us.” says Irani. Also: “The im¬ 
portance of Calcutta will not diminish as far 
as Tata Steel is concerned. We will continue 
our operations there as we have been doing 
for the past several decades." 


cated near its gardens. There is no move to 
shift the company’s head office from 
Calcutta. This year 
'hita Tea has shown 
excellent results and 
rewarded its share¬ 
holders with a 101 
per cent dividend. In 
spite of being a ma¬ 
jor tea producer, the 
company is concen¬ 
trating on value- 
added products such 
as packaged tea and 
tea bags. It has ac- 


The Tata Steel Centre: imposing presence 



“Tata Tea did not face any 
militant unionism either in 
the head office or in its West 
Bengal tea gardens.” 

— S.M. Kidwal, MD, Tata Tea Ltd 


O UR corporate head 
office is located in 
Calcutta for historical 
reasons,” says S.M. Kidwal, 
managing director at IVita 
Tea. The Tata's took over the 
tea gardens of the Calcutta- 
based British managing 
agency, James Finlay and 
Company, which had been 
doing business In Calcutta for 
over 150 years. “It suits Tata 
Tea to have its head office in 
Calcutta as most of the other 
tea companies and the tea bro¬ 
kers are located here. Also the 
city has many social amenities 
such as good clubs. Although 

6olf at iba Tolly Club 
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steel by wire? 



It’s all yours, sir! 


!c 


Thanks to Tata Net our exclusive communication nehwork. It Interlinks out 
marketing and sales offices acwss the country, and the plant In Jamshedpur. 
Enabling fast and accurate Information flow to expedite orders. All for you. 
At Tata Steel we are constantly upgrading: Improving and fine tuning our 
standards. Only to serve you faster and better. 


TATA STEEL 


Where xsiy come first 













quircd gard(!ns in Sri l^iika and is consider¬ 
ing sitting up ii joinl venture in Russia for 
producing packaged tea. 

I BP.shifteti its head oflice from Kang(xin to 
Calcutta in 1942 in the wake of the 
Japanese conquest of Burma during 
World Wiir II. One of the oldest company in 
the Indian petnileum s-cctor, it was cliris- 
tennl Indo-Burma Petroleum Company. In 
1971), 11 ) 1 ’ Iwame a public sector underlitk- 
ing with Indian Oil Corporation holding u 
tnajority sltike. In 1972 the British group 
.sold its shares and the a)P shares were trans¬ 
ferred to the i’rcsident of India from ux'. 
I'txiay the Rs 4.500-croa’ ini’-Balmer biwrie 
group (comprising me, Kalmer l^wrie and 
Blecco Uiwrie) iia operating in diversilied ar¬ 
eas such as petroleum, industrial explosives 



r..- 


“fsivji during the worst daijs 
of political chaos there was 
no militancif among our 
unionised staff." 

— R.S. (iuha, director (petroleum) 


and cryogenic engineering, iiti* started busi¬ 
ness operal ions in t'alcutU) as early as 1912 
when it set up its terminal at Budge Budge, 
near Calcutta, informs R..S. Cuba, director 
(petroleum). Says 
he: "The work cul- 
. 1 tureinourorganisa- 

le worst dags ^as an ideal 

OS there was blend of personal 

nom/our f"'*, p;;ofe~i 

,, ■' touch wliich has 

been maintained 
»r (petroleum) because of the com¬ 

pactness of thccom- 
pany. Managers 
have been developed 


Calcutta: capital of India's most densoly 
populated state 

from within the organisation, and people 
have risen from the ranks to positions of em¬ 
inence. This has promoted a very positive 
work culture among employees who liavc 
maintained their distinctiveness even when 
there was chaos in this slate. Hven during t tie 
worst days of politiral chaos there was no 
militancy among our unionised staff; we en¬ 
joyed the most cordial industrial relations.” 

With the mi' terminal at Budge Budge and 
future depots likely to set up in Haldia, me 
finds it essential not only to be in business in 
this state, but also cater to the partial needs of 

JITENDtB GUPM 
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Bihar, says Cuba. Employing about 6,5(X) 
people. IBP has definite plans for expansion in 
West Bengal. Their fast-track projects under 
Implementation in West Bengal include 
17.(XX) KL product tankage facility at Haidia 
at an estimated cost of Ks 2 } crorc and the 
expansion of the Budge Budge installation of 
3().(X)I) KL at an estimated cost of Rs 25 
crore. Haidia is also one of the locations of an 
iJt: bottling plant, ihp is the only psd oil com¬ 
pany to have its head office along with its 
group companies in Calcutta and has no 
plans to move out of the city. 


D r G.P. Sarkar's face is familiar to TV 
watchers as he personally advertises 
his products like Livosln. the 
ayurvedic liver tonic, and the Arnikaplus 
range of hair treatment. A self- 
made person. Sarkar is the 
moving spirit behind the 
Calcutta-based Allen Group of 
Companies. He began by pro¬ 
ducing allopathic medicines in 
a small way in 1969. This 
has now grown to Jupitor 
Pharmaceuticals Ltd which 
produces a wide range of medi¬ 
cines such as antiseptic gargles, 
expectorants and enzymes. But 


its most popular product and flagship brand 
remains Livosin. which reportedly has re¬ 
stored to health many sick livers. Allen 
Laboratories was founded in 1981. and ac¬ 
cording to a company spokesman, is the 
world’s fastest-growing company in the hu- 
moco drug industry. The flagship brand of 
this company Is the Arnikaplus range of 
hair treatment which has declared war on 
hair-los.s. premature baldness and thinning 
or greying hair. Since he believes that the 
root of all diseases 1$ in the stomach. Sarkar 
prescribes oral medicines along with exter¬ 
nal opplicalion for curing hair problems. 

To cope up with the growing demand for 
its products. Allen I.aboratorics is setting up 
a new facility in Calcutta, equipped with 
state-of-the-art machinery covering bO.fKK) 
square feet of floor area. This facility will 
produce both homoeopathic and ayurvedic 


"The group has no problem 
in operating from Calcutta." 

— Dr G.P. Sarkar of Alien 
Laboratories Ltd 


The refinery pro)ect at Haidia 

medicines. The group is now looking beyond 
the shores of India to export markets. It has 
signed a lO-year agreement with the US 
marketing organisation called Marine 
Biologies Incorporated, having a network of 
1.70.000 distributors. Allen will have the 
opportunity to export Livosin and 
Arnikaplus along with its other products. 
The president of the American company, re¬ 
cently in Calcutta, heaped fulsome praise on 
the curative properties of Livosin. He has 
confirmed that the trial shipment has won 
acceptance in the US and an initial order of 
about Rs 6 crore has been rcxelved. The 
company is also looking at posksibilitics of 
other exports and has to send samples to 
New Zealand. Australia and West Asia. 

Allen Laboratories is also the largest 
importer of homoeopathic med- 
Icine manufactured by Boericke 
& Tafel. US. America's oldest 
homoeopathic company, with a 
em number of mil-known brands. 

tta." As a backward integration, the 

company has its own pet bottle 
manufacturing unit. Allen Ind¬ 
ustries Ltd. The group doesn't 
mind operating from Calcutta 
and will continue to serve its 
.. ever-growing market.! 
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LIVOSIN 

Protects Liver 



caused by worry, overwork, 
stress & tension. 

To correct constipation, improve 
appetite, remove flatulence, control 
acidity, relieve fatigue and to 
cleanse the Liver & stomach. 

LIVOSIN 

Ayurvedic Liver Tonic 
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Dr. Sarkar’s 


Result Oriented Invention 


Tested and trusted since 1970 



No side effect 

Helps you feel like yourself again! 

Mfd. by : JUPITER PHARMACEUTICALS LTD. 
Mktd. by; JupiterAllen (India) Limited 

AmikaPlus Apt. 35, A. P. C. Road, Calcutta - 700 009 
Phone: 351 0044, Fax: + 9133 358 6610,351 1076 
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The quiet revolution continues. 

West Bengal today is home to the elite of 
electronics enterprises from ail over India 
and the world. Corporate giants have been 
working and expanding in the planned 
infrastructure of Saltlec, India's first fully 
integrated electronics complex in Calcutta. 
With a modular, walk-in, Standard Design 
Factory and an in-home, modern, all world 
telecommunication network run by Videsh 
Sanchar Nigam Ltd (VSNL). With several 
test houses of international standard, an 
Indo-German Vocational Training Centre 
for Electronic Test Engineering (CETE), a 
Software Technology Park. Major new 
facilities are coming up fast including 
INFINITY, the Intelligent City, World Trade 
Centre and Asian Gateway, a future 
compatible software complex. Exclusive 
electronics complexes are coming up in 
various districts of the state. 

These are hard facts, defying the 
prophets of gloom. 



OF WEST BENGAL ? 
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WM Bengal Beclronics Industry 
Developinent (krrporatlon UmiM 

l/VsbelGliavan, Block EP&GP, Sector V, Salt Lake, Bidhannagar, 
Calcutta 700 091, India, Ptwne: 91-33-3571710/7565/818871740, 
Fax: 91-33-3571739/1708 

ejnail: wBbelOgiascl. 0 l.vsnl.neLin, Internet liHp://Www.webeLcom 
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■ CONSERVATION 

Hanging on For 
Deer Life 

A unique sight awaits those driving 
from Aska to Buguda—herds of deer 
grazing alongside farmers as they till 
the rich, black soil of Orissa's Ganjam 
district. This is a conservation dream 
come true. Sadly, it's also an account of 
how the best of relationships can sour. 

The Black Buck, an endangered species, 
was first sighted in Buguda at the end of 
the 19ih century. The ani¬ 
mal has since assumed leg¬ 
endary character, with old- 
timers believing lhat it is a 
harbinger of rain. 

This belief has sustained 
the relationship between 
deer and man in the T2-odd 
villages spread over an area 
of 30 sq miles of the Aska- 
Buguda forest ranges, the 
Black Buck's natural habitat. 

A menace to farmers, herds 
of deer graze on and often 
trample crops as they 
move fearlessly, emlMsld- 
ened by local patronage. 

.Says farmer Trinath Das of Bhetanoi; 
"Who can harm these creatures? How 
much do they eat after all?" So much so 
that villagers lynch those who poach. 

But times are changing. Angry rumblings 
are heard against the marauding herds and 
the once aaspicious animal is increasingly 
being seen as a pest. Says a disgusted 
Laxman Sarangi of Babanpur; “It's all very 


well to pamper the animal. But who will 
compensate us for our crop damage?" 

Suggestions of fencing as a preventive 
measure are ignored as marginal holdings 
are scattered all over the area. The forest 
department had converted about 600 acres 
of fallow land in the Narayanpur region 
into a gante reserve. A vj'atch tower was 
constructed and salt licks and reservoirs 
made for the animals so that they would 
rt‘main in the area instead of straying to 
human settlements. Today, the area around 
the watch tower has been usur|)ed by man. 

Says Aska forester Banchanan Sahu; 

"The reserve is on revenue land and has 
been parcelled off to ex-.servicemen with¬ 
out consulting forest authorities. Some of 
them have sold it to gypsies from Raipur 
who trade in hooch. How can one expect 
them to spare the deer?” 

Whatever the reason, the 
census figures tell a sad 
stor>'. The Black Bucks weie 
485 in number during the 
1980 census. By 1992, their 
numbers had soared to 
1,029, as |)er a cen.sus car¬ 
ried out by Bhubaneshwar- 
betsed Nc,o Manav Sanibhal 
Vikaas Snmiti, and in 1994 
they were 1,186. The Torest 
department's February '98 
census |jegs them at 551. 
The wildlife department 
has now taken u|) a much- 
delayed research project 
on the Black Buck before it disappears. 

The reasons for the decrea.se in deer 
[sopulation are many, poaching probably 
being the predominant one. 

As plans and projects continue to be 
made, the Black Buck, for the moment, 
grazes peacefully on, unaware that its 
charmed existence is under threat from 
those very people who onre protected it. ■ 
Purabi Patnaik 
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Abbas (in striped shirt) with bis team 


F or the (Joke-guzzling, credit card-wie¬ 
lding, (jclo-driving, gum-chewing 
generation, life's pleasures are just a 
cellcall away. In the jaded process, aren't 
they losing out on their childhood? Well- 
known TV anchor Roshan Abbas with his 
event management company FJneompass is 
trying to wean these 'seen it all, done it all' 
sduxilkids away from go-karting and snoo¬ 
ker, back to 'conventional' extra<urricular 
pastimes—theatre, writing. Holding theatre 
workshops and auditions of over a 1,00() 
senior students from Delhi schools like ni’s, 
St Golumba's... and rehearsing with 70-odd 
chosen ones tor the musical (Iniffiti Postca- 
iiis From St liMl to be premiered in August. 

Scripted and directed by Abbas, the play 
spans the entire spectrum of school life; 
trials and tribulation.s—and loads of fun. 
"This is not a commercial or theatrical 
venture, it’s a labour of love," elaborates 
Abbas. Co-scripted by theatre personality 
Kamini Khanna, of The Legend of Ram 
fame, the musical score is by Valentine 
Shipley. Shiamak l>avar and Feroz Khan 
will al.so lend a chorc'ographic hand. ■ 

Prinset Sandhu Bains 



The endangered Black Buck 



TATLER 


F inally it's happening. *• 

CJome August IS, the India 
Habitat Center will be open¬ 
ing one restaurant. Quite a 
relief that, considering the 
fanta was tiring a bit of eating 
in the u-shaped corridor/side- 
entrance to the hotel building 
that passes off as a restaurant 
in that establishment right 
now. Better news still. Come 
next year, the swimming pool 


will be optative. Arid p think 
they said it wduld be rea^ 
this year, Hope they're not 
pulling a fast one on the 
restaurant opening date too. 

♦ 

M ore food. Thencis 
going great guns on 
culinary idea.s. (Gourmets 
need not writhe on the 
floor ftom withdrawal sym¬ 
ptoms if distanced from one 
of their favourite restaurants 
in their hometowns, irc is 
there to rescue you. It is clo¬ 
ning restaurants like Delhi's 
Buimara, Hyderabad's Mahj¬ 
ong Room, the Lebanese f(^ 



outlet in Bangalore, in its 
properties all over. Customer 
satisfaction guaranteed. Also, 
chuckle the shrewdies, so is 
customer addiction! Talk of 
clever clever marketing. 


C ART(X)NI^RartShan. 

karirtfbmisushe'sfin- 
ished his second book. Ihe 
first, a collection of suheai 
short stories where women 
turn Into dragonflies et al 
elicit^ mixed reviews. 
This second, tentatively 
titled Tiger on the Momtain, 
is somewhat similar in as 
much that Shankar has not 
strayed from the animal king¬ 
dom he's made his literary 
home in. No publisher fixed 
yet. Presumably he's busy with 
the "rape and pillage" .selling 
tour to publishing houses. 
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■ ART 


TIME 




eum (iii'Ci.) have set up a joint 
venture to provide an initial tar¬ 
get of 2,30,000 connections. 

The pilot project is under way 
in over 6(X) households in 


■ NATURAL GAS 

Pipe-Dreams 
Come True 



T TIWARI 


L ife in Delhi is going to change in the 
next six years. 1 ike other cilie.s world¬ 
wide, Delhi will be supirlied pijK-d nat¬ 
ural gas, making Liquefied Petroleum Gas 
(I.W) cylinders rexJundant. Alter getting 
cabinet approval on June 17, the Gas 
Authority of India (caii ) and Bharat Petrol- 


Delhi’s Pandara Park, Ba[)a Kigar and Kaka 
Nagar. Says Rajeev Sharma, project manag¬ 
er, GAii; "Piped gas will l)e 10 jter cent 
cheai^er than i.ixi, but there's an installa¬ 
tion fee of Rs 5,000." Besides, piped natural 
gas is safer, as safety valves automatically 
sto]) supply in case of change in pressure. 

Ml’S like Home Minister L.K. Advani are 
among the lucky few who have been given 
connections. Kamala Bardhan, a resident 
of Kaka Nagar, who recently switched to 
natural gas, is happy and gushes; "Though 
there is a slight hissing sound. I'm satisfied 
Irecause it is much safer". Hotels such as 
the Ok’roi, Taj Mansingh and Ambassador 
have made the switch too. 

Another I'sp of the planned project: it 
will save 40,(X)0 tonnes ot imported ii’C. 

It will however, not cover I'rans-Yamuna 
and West Delhi. Says Anadi Dikshit, dep¬ 
uty project manager, gaii; "I’iped natural 
gas can’t reach every nook and corner of 
targeted localities due to logistical probl¬ 
ems. Areas like Sadar Bazar, for example, 
are inaccessible." At least, safer times 
seem to be in the offing. ■ 

Shivani Ratra 


A Dose of Paint 

P AINTINGS by 
former prime 
minister V.P. 

Singh go on display 
at the Nehm Centre 
in London this week. 

He has spent much 
lime in London und¬ 
ergoing chemother¬ 
apy and dialysis. In 
the lace of diffiailt diseases, the paintings 
mark a personal triumph. 

"In '94, the news that I needed chemot¬ 
herapy took some colour out of my life. 

So 1 looked for avenues that might rec¬ 
apture some of that lost colour," says 
Singh. Mciintkr'mxs, a collection of 31 
water colours and sketches, was the res¬ 
ult. For a first lot of paintings, many are 
quite impressive. 

The exhibition of paintings goes on dis¬ 
play from june 29 to july 3, sponsored by 
the Indian High Commission in London, 
and an Indian importer. Collectors items, 
but not for sale, the paintings are expec¬ 
ted to be on display in India soon. ■ 

Sanjay Surl 
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■ MEN’S RIGHTS 

Hey Man! 

P ITY the beleaguered brotherhood. 
Condemned by feminists, treated as 
the enemy of progressive legislation, 
for the male of the species, the No-Fun ’90s 
are a decade of legal Bobitt-isation. When 
not harassed by discriminatory laws on 
sexual harassment, they claim 
they're being summarily clapped 
in irons by anti-dowry jwilce 
and deprived of democratic 
freedom by "cruel married 
women bent on gobbling 
up their husband's proper¬ 
ty and finishing them 
off". Section 498(A) pro¬ 
tects women from cruelty 
that married men may 
inflict on their wives to 
"extricate dowry". But Arun 
Sethi, the Mumbai-based conv¬ 
enor of the Furush Hakka .Saurakshan 
Samlti (pass)—India’s first registered 
Committee for the Protection of Men's 
Rights—says 498(A) is rampantly abused by 
married women to render their husbands 
“beghar and bekaar", in a recent written 
plea to the "bachelor prime minister". IW- 


essing to be “atal" in his resolve, Sethi has 
urged the PM to take cognisance of the suf¬ 
ferings of unsuspecting husbands. 

After 20 years of marriage, Sethi was awa¬ 
kened one midnight to find his bedroom 
invaded by a sten-gun brandishing police 
posse which hustled him off to prison for 
14 days where he was subject to trauma, 
only because his wife had claimed that he 
was harassing her for dowry. "How could 
she say that?" Sethi explodes "I love my 
wife, I'm in love with my children, 
after 20 years of marriage, she 
accuses me of harassing her 
for dowry?" 

The PUSS comprises over 
100 viclims of Section 
498(A) battling stereoty¬ 
pes of the Evil Male Expl¬ 
oiter, "even the neighbou¬ 
rhood cobbler abuses me," 
grumbles Sethi. 

But what about genuine 
abuse of women's rights? "Of 
course there are such cases," 
declares Sethi, "but a married man is 
not, by definition, a criminal." The '90s 
woman is educated and aggressive about 
her rights, tiender legislation in this situa¬ 
tion, says Sethi, can no longer Ix' weighed 
against men. Just male-volence? ■ 

Sagarika Chose 


■ AUCTION 

Draped 

A shawl .sale at 
the height of 
the decade's 
worst summer? No 
sweat. It was ail for 
a good cause. On 
June 24, bjp presid¬ 
ent Kushabhau 
Thakre auctioned 
40 shawls from his 
personal collection 
to raise money for the cyclone-devastated 
|K>pulace of (iujarat and Rajasthan. "I don't 
own anything else. So I thought I would 
auction the shawls presented to me during 
my tours," said Thakre. The total collection 
amounted to nearly Rs 5 lakh. 

The sweltering heat did not deter bidders 
at the BiP headquarters in Delhi as auction- 
wr Pawan Sharma, general secretary of the 
Delhi unit of the bip, whipped up a frenzy 
taking bids up from Rs 6,(^ to Rs 21,0(X). 
The highest amount paicl was Rs 27,000 by 
Ram Bhagat Gupta, a trader from Narela 
Mandi. And Thakre emerged sartorially 
poorer but far richer in goodwill. ■ 

Prilba Sen 



in Cheer 



Thakre at the auction 















Have you ever 
been caressed by 
a bathroom ? 





SPOTLIGHT 


The Sound of Sound 

After 62 years, artist Satish Gujral regains his powers of hearing 


T he poet Iqbal dreamt of a world of sti¬ 
llness that could be the envoy of spe¬ 
ech. Painter, sculptor and architect 
Satish Gujral dreamt. And found the reve¬ 
rse of Iqbal's dream. On June 13 this year, 
Gujral, one of India’s foremast artists, reg¬ 
ained his powers of hearing after 62 years 
of silence. Deaf since the age of 10, after he 
accidentally fell into a turbulent river, the 
72-year-oid artist says: "1 may or 
may not get back what is called 
normal sound. But just entry into 
the world of sound is something 
like being born again." 

Recuperating in Sydney, Austra¬ 
lia, where he was operated upon 
for a Cochiear Implant, Gujral 
talks about how, despite his many 
artistic achievements, the desire to 
break free from the shroud of 
silence remained. "1 had been 
making enquiries about Cochlear 
Implants ever since it began to be 
talked about in medical journals 
more than a decade back," he says. 

Gujrai's hearing impairment, 
described as 'nerve deafness', was 
in fact not the failure of the hear¬ 
ing nerves, but the failure of the 
middle ear to convey, by electric 
waves, sound impulses to the hear¬ 
ing nerve, which may have rem¬ 
ained undamaged. The Cochlear 
Implant is a set of electrodes, in 
Gujrai's case 24, that carry electri¬ 
cal impulses to the hearing nerve 
to revive its functions. While the part con¬ 
taining the electrodes is surgically implant¬ 
ed, a computeri.sed speech processor, simi¬ 
lar to a hearing aid, is placed outside. 

"It was only early this year that I decided 
to take the plunge," says Gujral. 'Plunge' 
because the treatment, apart from not pro¬ 
mising any definite results, involves risks 
like facial paralysis or losing the sense of 
taste. Wife Kiran had misgivings, believing 
that the possible side-effects and pain 
might not be worth the risk. But says 
daughter Raseel; "I was all for*it and put 
the chances at 80-20. But what has hap¬ 
pened is unbelievable. It's great news." 

Gujrai's faith in the treatment was buoyed 
by the fact that the implant at the Mater 
Hospital, Sydney, would be performed by 
the renowned surgeon Professor Gibson. He 
has performed the largest number of imp¬ 
lants and not one of his patients have-repo¬ 
rted permanent slde-eftos. It was a chal¬ 
lenge for Gibson too, as none of his previ¬ 
ous cases had sufiiered from such a lengthy 


duration of deafness as in Gujrai's case. 

The artist describes the night before the 
surgery as one of sleeplessness. "I had dou¬ 
bts about my capacity to undergo the pai¬ 
nstaking process of audiological training 
that follows the surgery and comprises 75 
per cent of the treatment," he says. The 
hearing part of the brain, having remained 
dormant for so long, ceases to identify 


Satish and Kiran Gujral: "Entry into the 
world of sound is like being born again.” 

sounds and has to learn all over again. "All 
1 had was a chance. And it was this chance 
that i was trying to hold on to for I did not 
want to live my remaining years with 
regret," he recalls. 

It was on June 22 that William Woytow- 
ych, the audiologist, placed the outer part 
of the implant behind his right ear and a 
coil on the spot which had on its inside 



the implanted electrode. As Woytowych 
buttoned the Speech Processor on, the 
Inrush of sound was instant. "It was a 
jumble of noi.ses, at times sounding like 
thunder, at other times like a traffic mess 
of sounds, and at times even like 
loud firecrackers though the room was 
absolutely quiet," he says. The sounds 
which his microphone or speech proces¬ 
sor was picking up were those which nor¬ 
mal brains learn to filter, a choice Gujral 
is still tutoring himself In as he conva¬ 
lesces. What was overwhelming though 
was when he suddenly realised he could 
hear his own voice when he put a ques¬ 
tion to the audiologist. He repeated him¬ 


self thrice unable to believe his ears. 

He's been in Sydney for four weeks now, 
and is presently learning to recognise dif¬ 
ferent sounds. So far, he has begun to iden¬ 
tify the ring of the phone, the rush of water 
down a drain, the tinkle of china and cutl¬ 
ery and while the rest is still a jumble, 
Gujrai's world today is marked by the 
momentous absence of silence. "I have bro¬ 
ken out of the vault that had encased me 
for 62 years. 1 cannot forget it—1 still get a 
taste of it whenever 1 button the micro¬ 
phone off and fall into a deathlike silence." 

The auditory training will continue for 
another six weeks. To be followed by quar¬ 
terly visits by the audiologist to India for a 
year, the time required to reach a reason¬ 
able stage of comprehension vis-a-vis a 
larger number of .sounds. 

Says the artist; "At the end of it ail, 1 
asked my wife how she felt about my 
recovery. 'Recovery from what?’ she asked, 
'for me you had never been deaf." ■ 

Pritha Sen 
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BOOKS_ 


Ten Minutes te Hell 

A well-researched expose which fails to take the debate further 


AlHilU’S STORY: Tba 
tmeaccimirtotaraiM 
and ns attwmtli 
by nnkl Vlml 

Wnslmlla 
Its tSS. Rages. 256 


By MALAVIKA KARLEKAR 


I N 1973, whc-n the horror of Aruna 
Shanbaug's experience permeated mid¬ 
dle class psyche, rajH', incest and moles¬ 
tation dwelt within the inner recesses of 
homes and dark alleyways, hardly articula¬ 
ted in 'polite' company, and rarely in llie 
media. IWenty-tive years iater, when Pinki 
Virani's reconstmction of the trau¬ 
matic movements in the rvu base¬ 
ment of the KI.M Hospital and its 
aftermath appeared on Aruna's 
SOth birthday, violence against 
women had become much more a 
part ot everj'day discourse. Aruna 
was wayiaid by a disgruntled hospi¬ 
tal sweeper in the basement (where 
she had gone to change her clot¬ 
hes), soiiomised, molested brutally 
and almost strangled by a dog 
chain. Those 10 minutes transfor¬ 
med the pretty, curly-haired young 
woman into a sightless, unspeaking 
body who countered the outside 
world with manic laughter and 
heart-rending sobs. For, ns Sohanlal 
Bhartha Walmiki tighteiuxi the dog 
chain around Aruna's neck, it cut 
her windpi{ie, depriving the brain 
of oxygen which resulted in the 
death of several vital cells. 

Virani's easy style and evocative 
descriptions trace the events which 
led to the assault on the young 
nurse; her spirited accusation that 
Sohanlal was stealing the food of 
the dogs used for medical experim¬ 
ents and threat to report him preci¬ 
pitated in the man's anger against 
Aruna. We are taken on a sentime¬ 
ntal journey to "Konkan land”, to 
Aruna's modest home, her ambit¬ 
ion to overcome it all and to ba- 
ome a nurse in Bombay. Her rom¬ 
ance with Dr .Sundeep Sardesai who 
WOOS her in a somewhat chaste 
manner—as he leans over his semi- 
comatose fiancee “he realises when 
he kissed her eyelids he was kissing 


her for the first time since they met"—is 
sketched as is his devotion, albeit in a rather 
Mills & Boon style. Sundeep siwnds many 
days by Aruna's bedside, speaking to the 
unseeing woman who laughs and cries with 
a strange passion, for he knows that it is 
very important for tlie patient that people 
talk to her, to assure her that she is not 
alone in a miasma of darkness and pain. 

Aruna’s sister and brother want to have as 
little as possible to do with her, and when 
the hospital suggests that it is time to take 
her home, they retuse; but Aruna's col¬ 
leagues are caring and involved, conveying 
their sense of commitment of their succes¬ 
sors. For except the brief unhappy period in 
a convalescent home, Aruna has been in the 
KKM Hospital for the past quarter century. 

Aniiui's Star)’ is perceptive and spine-cliill- 


ing in parts, mawkish and tedious in oth¬ 
ers; on the whole, it holds one's attention 
as Virani delves into the past, reconstructs 
events, dialogue and recall effectively; but 
for those looking for more than a tragedy 
well-narrated, the book is disappointing. To 
start with, the subtitle is misleading, a con¬ 
cession perhaps to the use worldview; 
Aruna was not raped, but was a victim of 
what, according to Section 377 of the iix;, is 
an Unnatural Offence; the only charge 
made by the hospital was "attack on nurse 
with attention to rob". Thus Sohanlal was 
sentenced to seven years' impristmraent on 
charges of attempt to commit murder and 
robbery. 'There was no mention of any form 
of sexual abuse; the (act that Anma was 
menstruating and the totally irrelevant— 
but commonly heard—reasoning that the 
sexual history of a woman who was to be 
married should be impeccable, apparently 
prevented the hospital from suing tohanlal 
for attempted rape and outraging the mod¬ 
esty of a woman, much less for committing 
an unnatural offence. 

Aruna used her authority as a nurse over 
subordinate.staff; Virani retells the 
acrimonious conversation where 
Aruna asks Sohanlal not to ques¬ 
tion his superiors; "Keep to your 
limits, remember you are a sweep¬ 
er, a she warns; shades of 

a Bollywood script take over the 
narration as tlie lower caste 
Sohanlal has his diabolic revenge. 
Virani does not lake the opportun¬ 
ity to look more deeply into the 
implications ot the caste-class div¬ 
ide, typical of most of our public 
institution.s—and often the cause 
of tensions within them. 

Parts of the last section are flabby, 
padded with deterioration in the 
KFJU Hospital, a brilliant dwtor's 
disillusionment with the system, 
an aside on euthanasia and so on. 
Instead, Virani could have used her 
well-researched material to ask 
some questions of the legal system 
and the women's movement as 
well as look at Indian thinking on 
euthanasia. For some years, the 
women's movement and legal acti¬ 
vists have been asking for a change 
in the law on rape which would 
mean much more than penile pen¬ 
etration of the vagina: if such an 
amendment comes about, Aruna 
may indeed have been raped, and 
not subjected to an unnatural offe¬ 
nce. Despite her apparent involve¬ 
ment and investigative skills, Vir¬ 
ani does not encourage the reader 
to engage with any of these issues 
or those of a woman's sexuality, her 
constant abuse and vulnerability in 
a male-dominated universe. ■ 


IRFAN HUSSAIN 



Reconstnicting Terror 

Journalist PhM Virani tells Sfumuem Aktiutr about 
luw she followed and wrote Aruna's story: 

The most difficult part about writiog this? 

Keeping myself out of it. I visited her regularly. Wrote 
about her for three years. Even when I moved to the 
south for eight years she was with me. Also, my fiist 
thought was I could not do it. Thirty people around her 
had fied. Where will I get information? 

Why did you get so Involved? 

My mother had introduced me to her in 1983. One day 
thWe was a major moiher-dat^Hfer tow. My moQier told 
me about the dangers women (ace. When I scofM at it, 
she told me about Aruna. Fifteen days la|^ I had^n^ her, 
and havy been wiMhg about htf since theii 
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Culinary Rainbow 

Tracing the flavours that characterise India’s plurality 


A HISTORICAL 
DiCTIOliARY OF 
INDIAMFOOO 
l)yK.T.AelNy* 

OUP 

PiBlS:Pim347 


By KHUSHWANT SINGH 


I N a country where so much emphasis is 
laid on simple living and high thinking, 
it is understandable that titillating the 
palate by tasty foods is frowned upon as 
sinhil indulgence. Besides that, a majority 
of Indians are vegetarians with food fads 
which defy reason. Many do not e.it vegeta¬ 
bles which have too close a contact with the 
soil. So no onions, garlic, potatoes, carrots 
or radishes. Indian vegetarians also shun 
eggs (though some will eat them if unfer¬ 
tilised); so no egg-based ice-creams or pud¬ 
dings. And since most Indian food is highly 
splc^, there Is little scope for appropriate 
wines to go with It. Indian gourmets prefer 
to drink spirits like whisky, rum or gin 
before their meal or chilled beer if chillies 
and spices set their mouths on Are. 

It is altogether different in the West. By 
and large most of them are meat-eaters with 
a preference for beef or veal—both taboo for 
the Hindu. Or ham and bacon abominated 
by Muslims. Their food tends to be almost 
bland. So wines are always welcome: whites 
with fish or Crustacea, red with steaks, 
bacon, ham or pork. A European man of 
taste is a gourmet: he eats little but drinks 
well. An Indian is a gourmand, a big eater. 
He first whips up his appetite by drinking 
hard spirits; then stuffs his belly with 
dozens of varieties of pllaf, parathas, dais 
and vegetables followed by kbeer, kulfi and 
gulab jamuns. He is unable to digat all that 
he has eaten and has to take slugs of chooran 
to belch out wind produced in his belly. 

Different parts of the country have evol¬ 
ved regional cuisines of their own. Kashmiri 
Muslims eat the richest and greasiat of 
meat preparatioirs consumed with mounds 
of saffron rice. A Wazwan feast can go up to 
30 dishes largely based on Iamb meat, 
Including their favourite goshtaba meat- 
loaf made of fresh mutton pounded In its 
own fat. A valeema (first post-marital feast) 
or mishaani comprise seven courses, ail 
lamb based. Kashmiri Pandits eat much the 
same food but instead of onions use heeng 
(asafoetida). The Dogras of Jammu prefer 


wheat, bajra and maize to rice and rajma. 
The author quotes a Dogri verse to the effect 
that "a man can never fail in his missions if 
he eats radish on Tuesday, sweets on Wedn¬ 
esday, curd on Thursday, rai on Fridays, uses 
oil on Saturdays, chews betel on Sundays 
and looks into a mirror on Mondays.” 

I’unjabis are great eaters but do not have 
much variation in their diet. From autumn 
to spring most Punjabi homes will have sar- 
son-ka-sag (mashed spinach leaf) with blobs 
of fresh butter eaten with makai or bajra 
rotis. They wash it down with litres of lassi. 
Right through the winter months their pre¬ 
ferred sweet is carrot pudding (gajar ka 
halva). Since Independence Punjabis have 
specialised in tandoori chicken and fish 
which can be had at most dhabas. 

Food Is a constant reminder of one's history 


From Delhi across the Gangetic plain to 
Bihar the legacy of Mughlai food predomi¬ 
nates. Achaya gives an account of what the 
Mughals brought with them from the 
Middle East and how it developed in India. 
All the rulers of their dynasty, save Auran- 
gzeb who was vegetarian and preferred fas¬ 
ting to eating, had developed tastes for del¬ 
icacies. Roomaali rotis and varieties of 
kabaabs are legacies of their days. Most 
renowned restaurants of northern India 
take pride in their Mughlai cuisine. 

Bengal's pride are Its varieties of fish 
preparations starting from maacher jhol to 
the delicately flavoured fresh hilsa from 


the Padma. Bengal Is better knovm all over 
the country for its mishti—sweets like ras- 
gullas and sandesh. It is strange that till a 
few years ago Calcutta had no restaurant 
serving exclusively Bengali dishes. 

Most of central India has mixtures of cui¬ 
sines of the north and the south. Maharash¬ 
trians love shrikhand—a variety of sugared 
curd, Andhra's speciality is bagaara baigun 
(small aubergines fried with spices). Gujara¬ 
tis have evolved a cuisine which is entirely 
vegetarian and mildly spiced. For some rea¬ 
son they sprinkle powdered sugar on all 
their dishes. As a community, the Parsis eat 
the best ftxxl in the country *with some 
dishes uniquely their own like paatra fish 
(fish steamed in banana leaves) and 
dhansak—a daal and meat preparation 
which though heavy is very tasty. Bombay 
Muslims have its counterpart in khichda 
which is in great demand during Ramadan. 

Except for Goa, where fruits of the sea are 
consumed with feni made of cashew or 
coconut, the entire south specialises in 
idlis, vadaas, dosas and uppama eaten with 
spicy, steaming hot sambhar and coconut 
chutney. Tliere is pot a great range in 


south Indian cooking but it is tasty, light 
on the stomach and above all incr^lbly 
cheap. South Indian restaurants have 
spread across the length and breadth of the 
country. Virtually the only thing the 
whole of the country relishes in common 
is paapad, or pappadura, which is served 
with drinks and food. 

This is not a cookery book of Indian reci¬ 
pes—they are available by the dozen—but 
about the genesis of difrerent kinds of food 
that Indians relish. It is not meant for hou¬ 
sewives but for writers on cookery and sch¬ 
olars who wish to know more about what 
they eat. It is a very useful reference book. ■ 
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LALOO Prasad Yadav and cur¬ 
rent chief minister of Bihar 
Rabti Devi's daughter, Misa 
(named after the misa law intro¬ 
duced by Indira Gandhi), seems 
to be giving her parents sleep¬ 
less nights. Rumour has it that 
Misa is 'showing undue inter¬ 
est' in a young boy studying in 
the same medical college as her. 
And the power couple, it seems, 
do not approve. So the chief 
minister's attentions are div¬ 
ided between running a lawless 
state and finding a suitable 
match for her daughter before 
matters get totally out of hand. 
Yet another difficult 'state' of 
affairs for Madame chief minis¬ 
ter to deal with. 
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Love in Shimla 

T he world is divided between Shimla-baiters and 
Shimla-lovers. I love Shimla and tire easily of the 
whining bores who complain about the pollut¬ 
ion, the construction, the traffic jams and the water 
shortage. They gather every afternoon in the Green 
Room—the main lounge of the Gaiety Theatre's club¬ 
house—and remorselessly pick over its ruins. The tro¬ 
uble with Shimla is it has aiways combined the best 
and worst aspects of city and hill station life. It has 
scale, historical teach, multiple avatars. Barring Sri¬ 
nagar, it is the only hill station that doubles as state capital, anny 
station, summer resort and centre for educational and research 
establishments—the centre for popu¬ 
lation research is a cool walk from the 
centre of potato research. Shimla has a 
cabbages-and-kings attitude I find 
irresistible. It is fell of good stories. 
Besides, I like ruins. 

The few days I spent at Jutogh, the 
first of Shimla's cantonments (built in 
1843), brought back a rush of happy 
childhood memories spent in far- 
flung provincial cantts—the spit-and- 
pollsh order, evenings by racquet and 
pool, the click of mah jong dies and 
tombola on Sunday mornings. Above all, the weekly treat of 
"mess food". Little has changed, except the food, which 1$ bare¬ 
ly passable. When I pointed this out, I was instructed to read 
Penelope Chetwode's excellent account of a journey on mule- 
back from Shimla to the upper reaches of Kulu. She was the 
daughter of a commander-in-chief of the Indian army and wife 
of John Bejteman, the poet. Throughout her long trek she com¬ 
plains of resthouse fo^ in Himachal, dismissing it finally as 
ODD— “Damned Dull Dal". 

In Amrita’s Footsteps 

A MRITA Shergil was a Shimla sizzler, glamorous, promiscuous 
and immensely talented. Fated like a meteor to perish fast, 
she was dead by the age of 29. But in 1921 when she was eight, 
her Sikh father Umrao Singh Majithla and Hungarian mother 
Marie Antoinette bought a house in the suburb of Summerhill 
called The Holme. It had belonged to a Swedish family— 
"holme" in Swedish means i$land-^d to this day its curious 
pebble-encrusted yellow exterior resembles Noric summer 
houses by the sea. 

For all the journeys Amrita undertook in her short, peripatetic 
life. The Holme remained her base and Shimla was her home¬ 
town. It was here that she took her first art lessons as a child, 
here that she danced all night at the Cecil and here, in 193S, 
that she conducted her famous affair with Malcolm Muggeridge, 
the journalist. (“There is something squalid in her that I hate, 
and a sort of genius that 1 love," Muggeridge told his diary). It 
was also here, in an outhouse she simply called The Studio, that 
she painted many of her best pictures. 

One lazy afternoon 1 took myself off to see what remained of the 
Shergil estate and was rewarded with a pleasant surprise. Perched 
right above the toy station of Summerhill from where the toy tra¬ 
ins toot off to Kaika, Amrita's house and studio are in ex^llent 
nick. After changing hands a couple of times. The Holme was bou¬ 
ght in 1997 by ex-Congtess mla Vijayendra Singh Nalagarh and 


his wife Raymon. They have turned it into a smal 
five-bedroomed heritage hotel and restored it splen' 
didly, stripping the deodar ceilings and staircases, 
reworking the fireplaces and modernising the bat¬ 
hrooms. Hie Studio next door is being renovated by i 
nuclear scientist who wishes to maintain his privacy. 

After the tour we settled on the tennis court for t 
cup of tea. “Was this always a tennis court?" I asked 
casually. “No," replied Vijayendra, “it used to be a 
swimming pool. Both the Swedish family and the 
Shergils liked to swim in the summee But they 
turned it into a tennis court after they found 
Amrita's mother floating dead in the por^one day." 

1972 All Over Again 

S HIMLA'S rhesus monkeys are so notorious that Kipling comp¬ 
osed long verses about them. The town's recent chronicler Raja 
Bhasin devotes pages of anecdotes to monkey stories. My contem¬ 
porary tale concerns the war they are waging on two well-bred top 
dogs, a boxer bitch called Zohra and a bulldog named Zulfie (after 
the Mrs Gandhi-Bhutto Shimla accord of 1972). Zohra's owner, a 
recently-arrived general, thought if she could survive anti-milita¬ 
ncy operations in Srinagar what were a feW outsize primates in 
Shimla? When he heard gunfire-like noises on his tin roof he 
knew the monkey invaders had come, so he sat back and unlea¬ 
shed Zohra. Hill roofs are made of corrugated sheeting screwed on 
to wooden beams and leaking roofs are a nightmare of hill life. Ail 
the monkey-jumping loosens the screws and the result In those 
unsightly, pathetic rows of buckets placed in every room to pre¬ 
vent carpet ruin and catch the drip, drip, dripping of leaks. One 
acquaintance, fed up with the monkey menace, has had ugly iron 
spikes welded along the roof-edge—spoiling the look of the house 
and not quite preventing the primates, the more brazen of which 
simply pole-vault over the spikes from nearby tree branches. 

Anyway, the general thought Zohra was a better preventive and 
for a few weeks the little beast had a field day, hollering and chas- 
it^ away the monkeys from the garden. But one day, he relates 
ruefully, Zohra met her match in Hanuman. A particularly hefty 
specimen she took on purposefully forced her into retreat, bared 
his fangs up close, flattened her pug-face flatter with a sharp 
smack, and was gone, leaving her in a complete daze. Zufli, poor 
dog, lus suflered a similar fate. His owners, Ratanjit and Pronotl 
Singh of Chapslee, justly famous as the most beautifully-preserved 
early 19th century house in Shimla, say that he has never been the 
same since the day a monkey he was chasing shot up a tree, broke 
off a thick stump and aimed a perfect hit at his ramp. Demoralised 
and defeated thus, man and beast in Shimla now unhesitatingly 
defer to Darwin's theory of the primacy of primates. 

Mall Hierarchy 

O NE of the libek perpetuated about Shimla is that Indians were 
barred from walking on the Mall during its heyday as the sum¬ 
mer capital of the British empire. Collins and Lapierre, in Freedom 
At Midni^t, say they were, but lots of old Shimlg types, including 
M.M. Kaye the novelist, angrily dispute this. But for long now, a 
2.5 km stretch of the Mall has been designated a pedestrian area, 
saw for vehicles like ambulances or those belonging to a femdful 
of high-ranking officials. Still, the pecking order of prajatantia, 
like the sly takeover pigs in Orwc^’s Atdtnal Farm, eagerly rein¬ 
forces old dtvishHiS. A sl^ outsider Clarke's Hotel on the Mall 
reads; “No Parking. Exc^ ma Vehhte. Shimla IVaffic Police.* 
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A Construct of the Mind 

It's not the vhp that's construct¬ 
ing the Ayodhya temple, but 
the Ram Janmabhoomi Nyas, a 
trust formed by the sants of the 
Hindu samaj ("vhp shouldn't 
build the mandir"; Dmriat Shank- 
aracharya, June 29). We only 
provide organisational support. 

Swami Swaroopanand Sarasw- 
ati may have his views on the 
architecture, but he has no dif¬ 
ferences on the location, even 
for the garbha griha. This is the 
crucial point before the courts. 
It's necessary to let people know 
thoe was vandalism in 1528. 
The Babri structure was erected 
in the destmcted temple's place 
as an ocular reminder that Islam 
ruled over holy Hindu sites. 



This is not a bricks and mor¬ 
tar Issue. The ethos was well 
captured by V.S. Naipaul in '93; 
"What's happening in India is 
a new historical awakening, 
Indian intellectuals, secure in 
their liberal beliefs, may not 
understand...but every other 
Indian knows deep down that 
a larger response is emerging, 
even if at times (it) appears in 
his eyes to be threatening." 

Ashok Chawgidt, 
Maharaditra vbp pnsUent, 
Mumbai 

Regain This Paradise 

Your comments on West 
Bengal tourism are apt (The 
Coquette and the Coy, June 29). 
Tours to Sunderbans are an- 
anged only on weekends. 
Since 1 couldn't manage my 
last holiday on a weekend, 1 
had to take a six-hour road trip 
to Bishnupur—after struggling 
at Calcutta for two hours to 
find out which bus would take 
me there. Why can't we have 
fast day trains to Bishnupur 
from Calcutta? 

5. Subramanyan, 
Mumbai 
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No Canandns Pieose 

1 lead hstoest your cover 

mtf JkO Me When It Hurts 
iS9^>llut I do bdleve 
ng a far gloomier 
it tea% is. 
jUp^aftayournu^ 
irti out dearly tndk- 
US is to 


Glenn Amendment and keep 
the sanctions as light as possi¬ 
ble. Also Japan, which has 
already announced that their 
investment plans in India will 
not be affected In any way. In 
hict, the Japanese Exlm Bank 
has done a volte face and 
dedded to guarantee invest¬ 
ment in Indti. Russia and Fra¬ 
nce have already Indlated 
that it cares two hoots for the 
sanctions announced 1^ the 
US. Moody's has down¬ 
graded India so drastically 
simply because they're still 
under a cloud for completely 
failing to see Hk Sovmeast 
Aslan economic crisis comihg, 
and are now trying to oye^ 
compensate. They'll raise tire 


nease sfop ^ Cassandra, 
•act yoo' iwtii started ; 



non-Hindus; and anti-India 
and anti-Hindu lobbies in 
Pakistan. They would do well 
to learn to respect genuine 
academic dissent and accept 
the fact that their views are not 
saaosanct and infallible. And 
that their approach to certain 
aspects of Indian history has all 
along been partisan, irrational 
and provocative. 

Prof. Hart Om, 
University of Jammu 
m 

Let us not be disheartened by 
the recent developments in the 
ICHR. The forces of dialectics 
will eventually save it. If the bjp 
is the antithesis, then a synthe¬ 
sis will also emerge soon. 

Sandlnl Dutta, 
NewDeM 
m 

You accuse the government of 
sacrificing rationality for the 
sake of nationalism. Through¬ 
out, you imply 'Hindu' history 
is opposed to scientific history. 



This January I happened to 
visit Mukutmonipur in Ban- 
kura. The wbtdc tourist lodge 
here has a wondrous location, 
perched atop a hill, with a 
great view of Kanshaboti river. 
But the rooms were in a wre¬ 
tched condition, the piaster 
peeling off the walls, the beds 
filthy, and the meals atrocious. 
We checked out the next mor¬ 
ning, and moved to the Peer¬ 
less resort. When was the last 
time WBTDC heard the phrase 
consumer satisfaction? 

Nandlnl Ghosh, 
Calcutta 

The Original Stud 

The piece on Razeen, the won¬ 
der stallion, was welcome (Gee 
Up, Mister Stud, June 29). True, 



his bloodline is impecca¬ 
ble, but his breeder. 
Major Mehra, too is to be 
credited with a Midas 
touch. The success story 
of Usha Stud Farms 
began with Grey Gaston, 
a stallion who sired many 
classic winners. If he were 
alive, Razeen would've 
had stiff competition. A 
reference to the original stud, I 
feel, was due in the write-up. 

PratMOt Shetty, 
Mangahre 

History as Arana 

Your assertion that I am an rss 
pracharak is based on the disin¬ 
formation put out by biased 
historians (Rational vs National, 
June 22). At no point of time 
was I a member of the rss. But I 
wish to acknowledge that to be 
an RSS member is no alme, just 
as it's no disqualification to be 
a member of the Left parties. 

To pour scorn and invective 
on the new ichr appointees 
and to imply they are plain 
"political appointees" and 
somehow not professional 
"historians" does not augur 
well for this crucial discipline. 
Especially when these Left¬ 
leaning crittes have themselves 
twisted many facts to please 


Pray, what are the scientific 
arguments for branding 'pro- 
Ayodhya historians' as having 
written 'communal history*? 
Mere opinions of jnu/du dons, 
whose left-liberal leanings ate 
well known and whose impar¬ 
tiality is highly doubtful? 

Anurogjrrtn, 

Bulandshahr 

m 

Rational vs National was a grim 
reminder of the rip's agenda. 
Golam Ahmed Mortoja, noted 
Islamic scholar and author of 
the acclaimed Chepe Rakha Iti- 
has (History Hush^ Up), once 
blamed India's recurrliig com¬ 
munal riots os biased history 
taught In schoob. Narrow ver¬ 
sions of our shared 'history', 
permed by pseudo-hbtorians, is 
liable to breed communal tut¬ 
ted among young students. In 
West Bengal, school textbook 
writers are mindful of this. Isn't 
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it stiange that, but for the 
post-Babri demolition riots, 
there have been no other 
instances of riots here? 

Ekramul H. ShaiUi and 
Hoosna Banoo, 
Surat 

A Poetic Insight 

Kavita.Nagpal's impressions 
of Amish country (Pennsyl¬ 
vania Diary, June 22) remind¬ 
ed me of a little poem by John 
Updike. It is called The Amish 
and the last four lines go 
like this: 

They think the Devil drives a car 
And wish Jehovah would revcri^e 
The licensed fools who travel far 
To gaze upon these simple folk. 

KJC. Mohapatra, 
Chennai 

Baptism by Fire 

By targeting Christians, the vhp 
is only helping the Christian 
cause (Soft Target in Cross- 
Wires, June 22). Worldwide, 
the Church has grown where 
there has been persecution. 
Christianity would not have 
had so many adherents today, 
had not the early Christians 
willingly sacrificed their lives 
in Roman arenas pitted against 
gladiators and wild animals. 

fayant Jidram, 
Calcutta 


Right, Mr Aesop 

Valson Thampu of St Stephen's 
College, Delhi, once compared 
the Kashmir situation with the 
Aesop's fable of a monkey med¬ 
iating between two ctows fight¬ 
ing over a loaf of bread (Kash¬ 
mir: Third Word War, June 22). 
The crows don't trust each 
other, and a monkey is invited 
to mediate. The simian alter¬ 
nates between extra bites from 
unequal portions until the 
whole loaf is eaten up. Indian 
and Pakistani negotiators will 
do well to remember this les¬ 
son from their childhood. 

Abhinav Gael, 
New Delhi 

Perfect Lines 

Contrary to the letter sent by 
an anonymous writer from 
Pune denouncing Irfan Huss¬ 
ain's cartoon which shows 6th 
superpower India as a poor 
mendicant (Polscape, June 22) 
begging for alms, I think 
the artist has sketched an 
immaculate minor of the 
present economy of 
India. I see no reason, 
therefore, why the sketch 
should have hurt the sen¬ 
timents of patriotic 
Indians. 

Atique Vganwl, 
New Delhi 



Death Ain’t a Funny Thing 


One can applaud an attempt 
to hold a mirror to the world 
to show what exists around us 
(0, What a Lovely Death!, June 
22). One can even appreciate 
a portrayal of self, as the con¬ 
science of our sodety. But in 
the face of an Insistence to 
dwell upon the morose, the 
sad and the hopeless-one 
can only shrug, shake one^ 
head and turn tiie page. 

It was a very myo{^ vi^. 
of our present sQdety. M a 


"spoof" it falls miserably and 
comes forth as a confus^ att¬ 
empt to highlight God knows 
what Issue. It presents a bea¬ 
ten and defeat^ attitude, pn- . 
haps representing a sorry state 
of d^ectlnt (one wonders if 
that was the Intent). For a 
weU4uiown author and a 
rqnited memtrer of the ardil- 
tectural firatemlty (one udrom 
die layman has come toMen^ 
tify the pnifession), to 
Umpotoi tocbgi^ socteto .to < 
vlei^y 'rv 'i 

Vie,a$taaiid>eteofl}te|ihto 

difihr iai' 





Thums Up or Thenga 

In his letter Living on Borrowed 
Symbols (June IS), Lalit Mohan 
points to the use of the 'V' sign 
as an import, and suggests a 
novel way of Indlanislng it to 
suit the present need for a 
buzzword in sign language. But 
that too would be an import. 
How about the one with four 
fingers folded and the thumb 
pointing upwards—our very 
own ffcengfl—the one we sold 
to Coca Cola, wrong spelling 
and all? 

BantI, 

Amritsar 


Digging Their Grave 

As a IS-year-old student, I can't 
help but think of the plight of 
children who must have suf¬ 
fered during Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki (We Didn't Start the 
Fire, June 8). To use weapons of 
mass destruction against our¬ 
selves is the most foolish step 
mankind can think of. 

Pragar NaBi fain. 
New Delhi 

Corrigendum 

UahetOm Mohammad was inadv- 
ertentiy mentioned as Indonesia’s 
premier in Polscape (July 6), 
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ABB BRINGS YOU POWER, 
e-business DOES THE SAME FOR THEM 


Centialion. Traiuitniesion. DisIriiMitkin. In India, ABB has compitthensive mlutiong for anything 
related to power. Meeting changing cnstomrr reqiiirenients with producU that use nitting edge 
technology. These products, mostly ‘engineered to order’, lostcd mres of rupees to manufacture 
and involved thousands of drawings and even more facts and figures. 

The problem that ABB was faced with is common to most large organisations. They 
realised that using eoniplicated communication pnx^esses wasted precious man-hours. Deadlines 
were longer becausi* of the ‘unavoidable' communication lag-time. 

That's when the ABB Croup turned to IBM. And after studying the problem candidly, 
IBM recommended the installation of Lotus Domino and an intranet that would connci^t their 
12 locations across India. This would simplify processes like accessing information, seeking 
clarifkailiuns, making inodillcations and getting approvals. 

What this solution did wa.s, it simplified all these pnH'rssi's by computerising them. It was 
like putting everything on a common notice board where people could access the information 
and then give their tecdback on issues that related to their work. 

The results at ABB have lieeii astounding to say the least. Cycle time in getting drawing 
approvals was reduced by more than .'>0%. (ommunication costs (fax/courier) went down ny 
35%. And there was a substantial redudion in paperwork. 

Lotus Domino “eropowered” ABB. And like them, IBM e-business solutions have helped 
thousands of compnies by giving them the power to share ideas, participate in group discussions 
and access information, besides standing and reeeiving e-mail. 

The e-business sdution for ABB was Uitiis Domina But it need not be the one for you. Every 
e-business solution is tailor-made to meet specific requirements. To find out how 
e-business can help your business process, contact us at IBM. 
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smi NOT so s 


The script seems to be waiting for Sonia Gandhi. But is she ready? Moreover, is India ready? 

ByBHAVOEEP KANG 


I T'S time to lob up that question again. Despite the faint diS' 
quiet that seems to attend it invariably, the touch-and-go 
nature of things at the Centre warrants a good, hard 
look at the leader of India's second largest party, and 
her real political worth. Why is it that—In these days 
when the bjp's edifice seems ready to topple over—Sonia 
Gandhi still strikes everyone as a question rather than an 
answer? Fourteen years after she became an Indian citizen, 
there’s nothing obviously "foreign* about the Congress pres 
Idem. Partymen were euphoric when she took her first, 
tentative steps on the eve of the last elections. But 
Sonia as Prime Minister? Not everyone is certain. 

The murmur of protests can be heard not 
only among the heads of rival political for¬ 
mations, again toying with the idea of float¬ 
ing UF-style arrangements with the Cong¬ 
ress, but also within her party. Partymen 
admit, albeit strictly in private, that If Sonia 
accepts the top job, the Congress would face 
Opposition flak for anointing a "foreigner" 
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htta. Despite 

in file Lok SaUu, he defernad 
to Simla in the anmintment 
of standing 

persons and in ailovi^ 
war Sing^ to lead the ddiiate 
on the nudear issue. 
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.. But party MPs feel his letter protesting the 
r^iegatkms agaimt Patel was not strong 
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SPLIT DOWN THE MIDDLE 



The Ouhook-SOFRE$ MODE opinion poii was conducted on June 30 and Juiy 1 in eipht cities-^lhi. Mumbai, 

' Chennai, CaiCutta, Bangaiore, Hyderabad, iucknow and Ahmedabad. Of the 1,669 respondents, 55 per cent are 
^against a mid’term pofl. While 6t pe|f cent are happy with die performance of die Vajpayee government 
50 per cent feel the Cpngiess should form the government if the BJP government fails. On whether Sonia Gandhi 
should head a Congress*ied governmerit 49 per cent say yes, while 48 per cent think she Is unsuitable. ^ 



if Me AIAOMK withdraws support from the 
B^-lod government would you favour... 
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altsmatlin 

government 
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Should the Congress form the government if 
foe Valpayee ministry fails? 


AAAAAAAAAA 
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No; 47% 


as the nation's chief executive. government if the bjp's luck runs out. 

Misgivings about Sonia are, of course, mostly mumbled by Sonia has not given any indication that she intends to move 
campfollowers of leaders who are themselves eyeing the top to 7, Race Course Road—not yet. But party MPs point out that 
job. No one is willing to come out in the open, but party lead- the Congress cannot wait in the wings endlessly. Says a senior 

leader: "The entire Opposition is looking 
towards us. We cannot say no forever." They 
also point out that if the aiaomk pulls out from 
the government and the Congress does not 
swing into action, then there is even the possi¬ 
bility of the party splitting. First-time MPs, it is 
learnt, are very clear that they do not want a 
mid-term poll and have hinted that they could 
even support the bjp to avoid elections. 

Sonia's dilemma is unique. On the one hand, 
opportunity has been knocking at the 
Congress door, but she has not accepted the 
prime ministerial bait, aware of the pressures 
that would entail. And yet, she has also not 
figured out which Congi^sman she can trust 
with the post. According to Congressmen, 
ed to approach the question gently—preferring to err, if at all, even if "madam Is nof interested in becoming PM", she can¬ 
on the side of caution. But ground realities may force Sonia to not risk creating a parallel power centre within the Congress, 

make up her mind soon on who should head an alternative Both Narasimha Rao and Sltaram Karl, who were her 


ers tacitly admit that the .Sharad Pawars, Rajesh 
Pilots and Madhavrao Scindias hardly want the 
top job "blocked”, seemingly forever. Points out 
an MP from Maharashtra: "The Congress stood a 
good chance of forming the government. Some 
of our leaders had even start^ talking to other 
parties but our leadership was just not interested. 
Was the Congress not ready, or was it Sonia 
Gandhi who was not ready?" 

Confronted with such problematics, the 
Congress has consciously been trying to down¬ 
play the prospect of Sonia becoming head of 
state. Sonia herself has been reiterating that her 
party won't rush into any adventurism. This is the 
refrain of party spokespersons Salman Khursheed 
and Ajlt Jogi as well. Fact is, Sonia is almost obllg- 
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Who do you think should be the 
PM from the Congress as an 
alternative to Sonia? 


Manmohan Singh 
Sharad Pawar 
Madhavrao Scind ia 
RA. Sangma 
Rajesh Pilot 

nmi4% 

Others 

| 1 % 
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Vajpayee government's flrst 
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Priyanka: waiting for her mother to prepare the ground? 

appointees, worked against her. Points out a Congress Working 
Committee (cwc) member: "Regardless of whom she nominates, 
the prime minister's chair carries a weight of its own. Rao was 
appointed with her active support and he let her down." 

I NDEED, Sonia has to contend with the fractious, ambitious 
band of fifty-somethings who form the party's second-rung 
leadership. TTiey are quiescent for the moment. But uniess Sonia 
proves herself by winning in the year-end Rajasthan, Madhya 
Pradesh and Delhi assembly elections, they will not be silenc^. 
Fumed a Pawar supporter; "He (Pawar) won seven of the 10 seats 
in the Maharashtra assembly bypoll and she replied with show- 
cause notices. Why should he continue to win elections for her?" 

Other regional satraps harbour similar feelings but their sup¬ 
porters are quiet for the moment because they cannot boast of 
good performances in their own states. Even Pawar is cunently 
not inclined to take her on, as he has yet to consolidate his sup¬ 
port base within the party and the Rajya Sabha poll debacle has 
only hurt his image further. "If she becomes prime minister, it will 
not be because she is acceptable to the Congress MPs but because 
we are helpless," says a Lok Sabha MP. According to him, by 
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becoming prime minister, Sonia may be 
inviting long-term inner-party conflict 
which could even result in a split. That 
would mean not only the end of her 
government, but a severe .setback for the 
113-year-old Congress. 

The picture in the non-Congress oppo¬ 
sition—the erstwhile United Front-Left 
Front combine—is similar. On the sur¬ 
face, Sonia's foreign origins are a non¬ 
issue and all parties are willing to acc'ept 
any member of the Congress as prime 
minister. Says the Rashtrlya Janata DaTs 
(Rjn) Ranjan Prasad Yadav: "It is for the 
Congress to choose their leader. 

Whoever it is will be acxeptable to us as 
PM". The CPI's A.B. Bardhan observes: 

"What is so hateful about the lady? If 
the Congress wants her, let her become 
prime minister." The Samajwadi Party's 
Ram Gopal Yadav says: "We are pro¬ 
women. So we do not mind if the lady 
becomes PM." cpi(m) politburo member 
Ramachandra Pillal concurs, but points 
out that the Congress appears to have 
other candidates In mind. 

A ll this, say her detractors, is for the 
record. The 'foreigner' issue is dead 
sure to creep up if she steps in to 
the prime minister's shoes. CPi's 
Shameem Faizi is candid about her mis¬ 
givings: "Sonia may be an Indian citizen, 
but she is not an Indian national. Our 
cadres have already raised this question 
time and again. It will come up." Off the 
record, non-Congress Opposition leaders 
are hoping that if push comes to shove, 
the Congress will settle on a prime min¬ 
isterial nominee other than Sonia. 

Says one United Front MP, known for 
his liberal and progressive outlook: "If I 
am asked to support Sonia for prime 
minister, I may have to resign." Adds a 
Samajwadi Party MP: "Let anyone come, 

Sharad Pawar or Manmohan Singh or P.A. Sangma. But not Sonia. 
Whatever you say, dU mhin manta." Yet another senior socialist 
leader, who is in favour of a Congress-led government, feels "any¬ 
one except Sonia" will be acceptable as prime minister. 

In fact, Sonia's non-Indian origin could prove to be a liability 
in enticing the bjp's coalition partners to the Congress. Soon after 
the 1998 general elections, Telugu Desam Party (top) chief 
Chandrababu Naldu, upset at the cpi(m)'s open offer of support to 
the Congress, reportedly told a confidant that he could not dream 
of propping up Sonia for PM. 

Naidu even mooted a Bill debarring per¬ 
sons of non-Indian origin from holding 
key government posts like that of prime 
minister—a stand that]. Jayalalltha was to 
later support. At a press conference, she 
said it would be "unfortunate" if Sonia 
became PM: "Can an Indian become prime 
minister of Italy?" In the US, a person not 
born on US soil cannot hope for the chief 
executive's job. "We are more progressive," 
said a Left leader, tongue-in<heek. 

In fact, Lok Shakti leader Ramakrlshna 


Hegde's decision to go with the bjp rather than the Congress— 
despite tremendous pressure from his party cadres at the time- 
had a lot to do with Sonia positioning herself to become Congress 
president, sources say. For the Akall Dal, the Gandhi name's asso¬ 
ciation with Operation Bluestar and the 1984 anti-Sikh riots rule 
out any truck i^th her. 

While a desperate Jayaliflitha may well change her stand vis-a-vis 
Sonia, the Congress is dearly reluctant to form a government 
with her support. For the party, it 1$ a 
Catch-22 situation. As the price of support, 
Jayalaiitha will demand prkisely what she 
is now asking of the bjp: dismiss the dmk 
government in Ihmil Nadu. "Many of us 
feel we should form the government only 
if we have a fair chance of being able to 
administer and implement policy. And, 
therefore, we should not be in haste," says 
Sdndia. Hie fact that the Congress didn't 
get a majority in the last election is a clear 
indication that a stint in the Opposition 
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might be healthy for the party, he feels. "We should not attempt 
to topple governments," he cautions. 

If the Congress were to form a government, it would find Itself 
in much the same position as the bjp does now—^t the mercy of 
allies all pulling in different directions. The Left, for one, is in no 
mood to allow the use of Article 3S6 in liimil Nadu, especially on 
the issue of the Jain Commission report. On another front, the cpi 
has come up with a set of preconditions, which were put before 
Manmohan Singh when he visited its office last fortnight to lobby 
for support for Najma Heptullah as deputy chairperson of the 
Rajya Si^bha. These would imply major changes in economic pol¬ 
icy and a turnaround on liberalisation. 

A S for the usp and Forward Bloc, they have refused to support 
a Congress government altogether. "There is no question. 
In a vote of confidence, we will vote against the Congress 
just as we voted against the bjp. This time, we are not going to 
change our stand regardless of the line which the cpi(m) and cpi 
may take," says the ksp's Abani Roy. 

So, apart from pulls and pressures, the Congress might find the 
numbers game tricky. The Tamil Maanila Congress, the Tamil Rajiv 
Congress, the pmk, mdmk and the dmk have all indicated that if the 
AiADMK aligns with the Congress, they may hop to the other side 
of the fence. This adds up to 18 MPs, enough to balance 
Jayalalitha's 18. Even if the rsp and Forward Bloc are persuaded— 
or bullied by big brother cpi(m)— to abstain, the bjp could possibly 
sail through with a positive vote from the top. 

Besides, toppling the government now, before it is "fully 
exposed", would probably result in the bjp coming back with a 
simple majority, says a senior Samajwadi leader. The economy has 

Ground Realities, 
Chivalrous Facade 

A s the move to form an alternative gqvemmeit if and when 
the Vajpayee administration collapses begins to acqidie seri< 
ousness, it is worth recounting die modd.in the «p a coiiple 
of months ago During die poll canqiaigh for the 12th LokSabha, 
when Sonia Gandhi's barn^Qcodng. tour dubtened to pudi Vajp¬ 
ayee oS the hont pages, Uttar PradeA Qi: piesiii^t SajM& Sin^ 
wasa wwried man. "Atalji* was tnoommencetlK ctudal UP kg 
of his campaign and Sin^ deq^ the upbeat kcade, was on die 
phone to me^peiscms in Odfal asUhg t^ what the leacfkm.to 
Srmia^ travels had beoi. "Accotdhij^, we win decide put cam- 
paign stnt^ fw UP,* he said. 11 k crucial quesdon thai-^ his 
now—was how much accqitaUhty Snda IdSi iii^.dK dedotate. 
Astthappcmed, theinaaterwmtdiimompffdijhancbsddithe 
M fflhe fuk* batbhora Soi^ vi^ 
der's {Honotmcements on d» Bbfias hme; aidtcaldt^jefieieHGes 
td SorriandU ^ scn^dloas^ avoided ;by^ M 
feutid died way tiw fiistWK,: 

there weie no personal attacks or hmuentkKS iAcim.lKf 
mlghi. Whde some in the party putlt down iio;V<l^»^bd^a 
'gehdeman* vdiob^iaved la phqdhghy ^ the ga^, 
it was also clear to the VP think-tak in Die&]|l ta»;may 

actually boomerang: la fK^ the to 


become something of a hot potato, which a section of th< 
Congress feels is currently too hot to handle. On the other hand 
letting things slide will not be in the interest ot the nation, say 
Rajesh Pilot. "Clearly, this government Is unable to tun the coun 
try. If they continue to damage institutions in this manner, W) 
may be forced to take the plunge." Another section Is keen or 
forming the government, on the calculation that every fourth oi 
fifth Congress MP could hope to become a minister. But th< 
majority of party leaders advise caution and feel that the part; 
should concentrate on rebuilding itself. 

Besides, the Mulayani-Laloo Yadav duo who recently floated th< 
National Demoaatic Front are hardly reliable allies. The two an 
facing an immediate and serious threat horn the bjp in Uttai 
Pradesh and Bihar and would, therefore, like to use the 
Congress—one to dismiss Kalyan Singh and the other to stymie 
the cbi in the fodder scam case. But in the long run, they have a 
conflict of interest with the Congress, which is already eyeing 

T.NARAYAN 
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■IhejhfiSneiKe between "then and now*, a section of ^ WP 
stiemsiio believe, is that vMe Sonia has shown in sohK measure 
tivg she is serious about her political catea and is hoe to stay, it 
only means the sdtto KKv campaign against her personally will be 
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qppe^:^ M.nuning amblbotjs once agabi. By 
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Lakio he omuiiaAds lhe\Mof^ of 38 MPs. A good 
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backed by the party. TMs ttne of diiiilEing h bastf m the 
a»essment by senlM p^. leaders ttk«t any coalidon govam- 
ramt would be unstable and ^ it would be best for die 
s not to lead sudi a ftHmadon. 
a.,a move would also put on hold any dcddon by Sohia 
vls-a-vis her becoming prime mlnlstet According to. 
1 sources, there is one school of dioiight that Sonia 
;ft(it .be keai to bead a coalition govert^nent which is bound .to. 
^^ leaugbt with contradictions. 


Ihdiv. Mull^ani, who missed becomhig prime minister ^ a 
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l^die haiyedigo todiepr^again. In surh rh' 
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third fonx tadMrthim ttdte over Hsed. • " 


their minority vote bank. 

But what of Sonia's performance as party president? The feed¬ 
back is mixed. Congressmen point out that her strategy in keep¬ 
ing away from forming the government by cobbling together an 
unstable alliance has been very sound. 

But her restructuring of the party has not 
quite taken off. They point out that 
though she promised to be assertive, she 
has refrained from taking any sharp deci¬ 
sions. Her climbdown on taking on the bjp 
on Ayodhya after giving her MPs the 
green signal to raise the issue is seen as an 
example of this. 

Being a private person, who stlli shies 
away from the media, will she able to han¬ 
dle the pressures of being the prime minis¬ 
ter is a question her detractors love to pose. 

For, Sonia may have become more accessible after entering active 
politics, but Congressmen still complain that her coterie makes 
her inaccessible. Will the coterie influence her decisions when she 


becomes prime minister is another key question. 

As for her not being "Indian", to be fair to Sonia, she never har 
politics on her mind when she married Rajiv Gandhi and resistec 
his bid to take the plunge. And she has done her bit to project ar 
"Indian* persona, the Italian accen 
notwithstanding. And though her under 
standing of caste politics may not be a: 
sharp as Sharad Pawar's, Congressmer 
insist she is learning fast. Only, all he 
political inputs come from the coterie. 

If Congressmen close to her are to b< 
believed, Sonia is not in any hurry to takt 
on the responsibilities nihich come with 
prime ministership. But given the confu¬ 
sion and instability in the bjp govern¬ 
ment, the Congress may be forced Intc 
taking a decision sooner rather than later 
Will Sonia respond to the "pleas" of Congressmen? Or will she 
opt to support a nOn-Congress government? Well, no Congress 
leader seems to have an answer. ■ 
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By A.S. PANNEERSELVAN | be participating in Parliament, we will not activity over the weekend. MPs were 

. tone down our demand for the dismissal of briefed by Jayalalitha's second-ln<om- 

the i)MK government. There may be walk- mand V.R. Nedunchezhiyan, while she 

outs on the basis of issues as they arise." was in the next room talking to Union 

Clearly, aiadmk supremo J. Jayalalitha has minister Dilip Ray (of the Bi ju Janata Dai), 

decided to play her trump card of 18 par- in Chennai on behalf of the the sje. Much 
liamentary seats in a more blatant fashion, to his discomfiture, she declared that 
Even as Janarthanam declared that "sup- Buta Singh was waiting in the lobby and 
port for the Vajpayee government would the bjp should recognise her importance, 
continue for the moment", Jayalalitha had Unable to make any headway, Ray left 

an hour-long meeting with Buta Singh, an in a huff. Soon after defence minister 

emissary of Mulayam Singh Yadav. George Fernandes came calling, but had 

In fa^, Poes Garden witnessed hectic towaitfortheButaSingh-Jayalalithacon- 
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P OLITICAl. parties in Tamil Nadu 
are gripped by the old existential¬ 
ist question—to blow with the 
wind or bend with the grass. After 
sending the nation into one of 
those periodic bouts of suspense, on 
Saturday the aiadmk leadership again 
relented on its support to the bjp coalition. 
Which is not to say that the bjp can rest 
easy. As aiadmk leader and Union minister 
K. Janarthanam clarified: "Though we vrill 
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JayalalHba had a hactlc Saturday, 
with Gaorga Famandat, Dilip Ray 
and Buta Singh calling an her 


tabulations to end. Ironically, Singh was 
dropped from the Union cabinet after 
Jayalalitha's tantrums. 

And through all this, the 100-day-oid 
question remains: will the aiadmk stick by 
the Bjp? Indeed, the bjp is also asking the 
same question, as is every other political 
party in Tamil Nadu. And given the churn¬ 
ing process Ibmil Nadu politics is going 
through, the omk Is debating whether it 
would be right to extend covert support to 
the BJP government in the event of 
Jayalalitha pulling out. The tmc, for Its 


part. Is pondering over its rdation- 
ship with the Congress in case 
Sonia Gandhi decides to align with 
Jayalalitha. And mdmk leader Vaiko 
is contemplating how his cadres 
would react if the dmk also chooses 
to support the bjp alliance. 

However, the binary opposition 
does not seem to end here. It has 
become omnipotent and omni¬ 
present. Will the AIADMK break or 
not? Which government will fall, 
M. Karunanidhi's or A.B. Vajpa¬ 
yee’s? Will Sonia accept Jayala- 
iitha's olive branch? Will Jayala¬ 
litha expel Vaiko and Vazhapadi K. 
Ramamurthy from her front? Who 
will be the bjp's special emissary, Jas- 
want Singh or Vajpayee's foster 
son-in-law? “The entire politics of a 
country of subcontinental size is 
reduced to a true-or-false game. 
While you were anxious to meet 
me, I was anxious to meet you too. 
You think that I 
know what is happe¬ 
ning in my party and 
I thought you may be 
knowing what is hap¬ 
pening in my party 
through other sour¬ 
ces. The process has 
become so specula¬ 
tive that politics has 
even ceased to be 
ugly business, and is 
just a ruthless gam¬ 
ble," intones a senior 
AIADMK leader. 

Amidst all the 
uncertainty, there is a general 
consensus that the aiadmk-bjp 
alliance is reaching a point of no 
return. The question is when and 
how the alliance will formally 
break. Since jayalalitha's refusal 
to attend the coordination com¬ 
mittee meeting held in Delhi on 
June 27, the aiadmk has been busy 
preparing a huge dossier on the 
BJP government's acts of omission 
and commission. Though its sin¬ 
gle-point agenda has been the 
toppling of the dmk government, 
it wants to create an impression that Its 
relationship with the bjp soured because 
of various political reasons. Says V.R. 
Nedunchezhiyan, chairman of the aiadmk 
presidium: "We have made many dem¬ 
ands in the Interest of the state. But the 
BJP has highlighted only the demand for 
Invoking Article 356. Fact is, our minis¬ 
ters are not getting due respect In Delhi." 

The state bjp leadership is peeved by the 
situation. According to a senior party lea¬ 
der, the BJP has been bending backwards to 
appease Jayalalitha: "For one whole week 


we were trying to get an appointment for 
Jaswant Singh to meet Jayalalitha. She 
refused to come on line. Then the prime 
minister tried to give a personal touch by 
asking his son-in-law Ranjan to meet her. 
But this was also spumed. We had no other 
option but to declare that there was no 
move to send anyone from the prime min¬ 
ister's household. When we said this, the 
aiadmk leadership, which leaked the news 
to the press about the PM's desire to send a 
personal emissary, interpreted it as an act 
of slighting Jayalalitha. It was a blatant lie 
on the part of senior leader Nedun¬ 
chezhiyan to declare that there was no 
feeler from the bjp." 

Though the aiadmk front is clearly crack¬ 
ing, the party itself remains a monolith. 
The mdmk, with three MPs including 
Vaiko, has already distanced Itself from the 
aiadmk alliance after it refused to back 
Jayalalitha's demand for invoking Article 
356. "As an apolitical party committed to 
state autonomy, our demand has constant¬ 
ly been to get rid of Article 
356. We cannot be oppor¬ 
tunistic about these cardinal 
principles," declares Vaiko. 
Jayalalitha's long-term con¬ 
fidant, Vazhapadi K. Rama¬ 
murthy, is also drifting away 
from the aiadmk. On July 1, 
after a two-hour-long meet¬ 
ing at Jayalalitha's Poes 
Garden residence, he briefed 
the press about the consulta¬ 
tion: "There is no immediate 
threat of the aiadmk pulling 
out its ministers or with¬ 
drawing support to the nil- 
ing BJP coalition." But Jayalalitha shot back 
with a midnight press release accusing 
Ramamurthy of exceeding his brief and 
declaring that she alone had the right to 
comment on the aiadmk’s plans. 

However, all said and done, in an era of 
number politics, Jayalalitha still has an 
upper hand. Out of the 27 MPs in her 
front, 18 belong to her party, four to the 
PMK led by her present advisor Ramdoss 
and then there is the loose cannon called 
Subramanian Swamy. Therefore the exit of 
three mdmk MPs and Ramamurthy is not 
likely to weaken her ability to bargain. 

The reasons for the audmk's distrust of 
the bjp's intentions are manifold. Even as 
party MPs were getting ready for the resu¬ 
med budget session of Parliament, the ai 
seized 80 gold biscuits with foreign mark¬ 
ings, each weighing 116 grams, from a 
bank locker belonging to Bhaskaran, a 
close relative of Sasikala. This is perceived 
as a veiled threat to Jayalalitha. "How can 
we complain that Karunanidhi's action of 
filing cases is politically motivated, when 
the cBi itself conducts an exhibition of sei¬ 
zed gold? The CBI comes under the superv- 
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TAMIL NADU ____ 

Courting 'h'ouMe Ettlier 

thu judiciaiy gets cracking against Jayalaiitha, who may have no defence in hiree corruption cases 


A IAG^^ general secretary J. Jayalft- 
Utha is in a legal quagn^ T)>9«# 
she (ttanaged a temporary reprieve 
when Justice D. Ra|u was elevated as the 
mmachal Pradesh high court chief fiM- 
dee, the Chennai hl^ court's iesp<^ 
was quick. It has constituted a new bench 
cmnpnslog Chief Justice M.S. Uberhan 
and Justice X. Gotdndaralan to hear the 
cases against hm. The bench has fixed a 
tlmc>&aaie; arguments by counsd for the 
petltioneni Jt^ 14; argionents on behalf 
of Uie stme and central govenunoits, July 
22; and reply by both parties, July 29, 
The fixing of dw sdiMule has come as a 
nide diodt fbt Jayalahtha. On Fehnury 4, 
|[99i, the first bei^cotrqnlsing Chief Jus< 
tice Uberhan and Justice Saju had reserved 
orders on the peddtm filed by her duUen- 
the constitution of courts to 
try emnqrtlon cases against her and her 
aides. fOr reasons not entirely nude dear, 
dm orders on the case were nem mo- 
noimeed tiU Ra|u got his piomodon, ktC‘ 
Inga Ml luH^. In view <d the pende¬ 
ncy of the cases, the three special )udgB 
heerhig 46 cases could not proceed 
the trM the stage (tf firaming dw 
dhmgn as per tlK high court's direett^ 
Oftheswlduscasesagalnsthe^Jqraiali- 
doh fitar Is teaUy lestrM to three cases 
vduie she has no defence whatsoever and 
eoRvIctirm nwyKsult in h« being debar¬ 
red bom contesting elections. The first erf 
these h dm'Itol hmd deal*. A CM is not 
pamMed under ^ law to own w occupy 
any o0ke of profit. But as the CM of Tamil 
Nadu, Jayalahtha ordered the sale of the 
lovenr^t-owned '&ad land for below 
m gukM^ price causing a loss of Rs 
1.13 ctote to the goveriunent, to a part- 
noihlp Atm, Jsyi Pubheadons. Jayalabtoa 
and $tmkB]8 were the partners of the said 
firm dutiiig the transactions. Jiete the iss¬ 
ues abo involve dr^don of thonotms set 
for the conduct of the pubito servant. 


ision of our minister Kadumbur janartha- 
nam But even he was kept in the dark Do 
you think the c bi would have acted with¬ 
out clearance from home minister LK 
Advani^" asks a senior siadmk leader 
Besides, Jayalaiitha is not used to anyone 
contradicting her pronouncements But 
the sustained rebuttal from the sjr that 
there was no pre-poll agreement regarding 
the dismissal of the dmk government was 
not seen as a routine political statement 
but a motivated one with an hidden age¬ 


The second is the cod import case. The 
Rs 117-ctote less to die govenxment In 
the import of coal firt the Tamil Nadu 
Electricity Board (tneb) has been dlrecdy 
traced to Jayalditoa. It was she who over¬ 
ruled the findings of die then fwd secre¬ 
tory V, Sundaram and asked the then tneb 



Ths AIADMK tried to get 
Chennai ehlof justiee 
Uberhan transferred as he 
had cleared the special 
courts to try Jayalaiitha. 


chainnan Hartbaskaran to go ahead and 
purchase coal at a higher cost. 

And Jayalaiitha has already been deda- 
led guilty by die high court in the Rs S6.4B 
croie sPic-c^vestment case. The court 
has asked her to py back Rs 2B.29 ctoie to 
the government and has directed the sne 
management to p^ up the rest While 
Jayalaiitha has fiM an appeal agdnst the 
order, the sln^ judge’s p^ouncement is 


nda And her approach leaves no space for 
dissent Says an aiadmk MP "In most of our 
meetings, Amma comes with a written 
statement and clearly indicates what hne 
she wants us to take Even if the ma|ority 
of the MPs do not agree with her line, we 
don't protest because she reads that as an 
act of treachery On the contrary, we try to 
find more reasons to justify her line This 
what has been happening m the party 
since MGR’s death in 1987" 

Meanwhile, aiadmk MPs confirm that 


to sbmigeiit dut any bench would find it 
hard to give a Mict la favour of 
Jaymalidui. Justice Y. Veokatocttolam, in 
his oides, observed; "If sttdi acts and con¬ 
duct on dte part of Jayalaiitha are allowed 
to continue, It will not only create an 
Indelible sd^ cm the system of flourish¬ 
ing democ^ but wUl also bomfiard the 
entire economic structure of rite country" 
While the dmk government is trjing Its 
best to acedente the speed of the 1^ 
proceedings, JayalaUtha has so far suc- 
cesshiUy manag^ to get the cases slowed 
down. Till date riie aiadmk supremo has 
muiaged to get 76 adjournments and has 
filed more than 40 petitions agauut the 
cases In dlrieient forms at various courts 
After the m government assuitted power 
at rite Centre, she asked her nominee 
Thambidural, the law^minlster, to some¬ 
how get Uberhan transferred as it was he 
vriio cleared the constitution of the $p- 
dal courts and he was not likely to con¬ 
tradict his own judgement while pro¬ 
nouncing rite judgement on her writ. The 
Union law minister tried to transfer him 
to rile Guwahati high court When news 
of the transfer leaked, the entire legal 
community wait up in arms and Tham- 
Udurai’s attempt turned futile 
Advocates feel that the "Inordinate 
(tolay m pronouncing the judgement by 
the fint bench is working to Jayalalitha's 
advantage". They say tiiat "justice, equity 
and fauplay demand that the orders one 
way orthe otha should be passed within 
a reasonatfle time-frame, say IS days for 
wnt petitions and In exceptional cases a 
month. The court pdls up the govaiv> 
ment if thoe is lapk on the part of any 
official, but who is to pull up tiie judia- 
ary?" While JayalaUtha ho^ that the 
long-winded le^ processes vrill prov^e 
her rdlef fm some more time, lawyers 
h(^ riim rite cases wiU pick up momen¬ 
tum und judgements ddivoed soon. 


Jayalaiitha is negotiating some sort of arr¬ 
angement with the newly formed Rashtnya 
Loktantnk Morcha through the Diavidar 
Kazhagam general secretary, K Veeramam, 
who IS said to have close Imks with both 
Muiayam and Laloo Prasad Yadav Says a 
party MP "After playing up the stability 
card to justify our alliance with the bjp, we 
can now play up the soaal justice card to 
justify the new alliance when it matenah- 
ses" Which brings us back to square one 
how will the DMK and the bjp reacts ■ 
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Never Say Open Sesame 

Why did Chidambaram and R.K. Kumar conceal VDIS records from the auditor’s scrutiny? 


ByCHARUlATAJOSHI _ 

I S it unusual for political foes to act in 
tandem? Not when common interests 
have to be protected. A recent tussle 
between the Finance Ministry and the 
office of the Comptroller & Auditor 
General (cac) has brought to light the 
manner in which former finance minister 
P. Chidambaram and R.K. Kumar, the 
aiadmk's deposed minister of state for 
finance, used the same confidentiality 
clause to ensure that the records of the 
Voluntary Disclosure of Income Scheme 
(VDIS 1997), which netted Rs 10,050 crore, 
remained in secret vaults. 


According to Finance Ministry sources, 
many iwliticians and senior bureaucrats 
had availed of the scheme. There are 
apprehensions that if the vois accounts are 
handed over to cac, the information could 
be used to settle political scores. The cag, 
of course, insists that it would maintain 
total secrecy and in fact is not seeking the 
names of those who have availed of vdis. 

On the face of it, the entire exercise app¬ 
ears to be above ixrard: the Finance Mini¬ 
stry did make a commitment that the 
disclosures would be kept secret. The grey 
spot came when the ministry, under both 
Chidambaram and Kumar, used this pre¬ 
text to deny legitimate access of the 


records to the audit department. This flies 
in the face of specific legal provisions— 
the VDIS '97 spells out that a relaxation of 
the secrecy clause is warranted in case of 
an audit by the cag under Section 72 (2) 
of the Finance Act, 1997. 

Curiously, under Chidambaram, the Cen¬ 
tral Board of Direct Taxes (cbdt) Issued an 
unprecedented, countrywvlde circular in 
January 1998 to all the chief commission¬ 
ers of Income Tix, saying that the declara¬ 
tion forms should be kept in a sealed cover 
in State Bank of India vaults in ail the state 
capitals. The accounts could be operated 
only by the chief commissioners after obta¬ 
ining permission from the member (Inves- 
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Chidambaram, R.K. Kumar; 
vested Interests at work? 


tigation), cbdt. There was also a 
provision that no proposal for 
search operations would be allowed 
if the assessee was found to have 
declared his income under vims. 

This meant that not only did the 
individual get an amnesty on the 
money declared under vois but a 
blanket protection from any action 
by the 1-T department. Says a senior 
official; "It was almost like telling 
the department to throw the vois 
records in the Bay of Bengal." 

Ixigal experts say that such an 
order contravenes the provisions 
laid down in the Central Board of 
Revenue Act, 1964, and is blatantly 
"illegal". Though the circular was 
drafted and i.ssucd by the chair¬ 
man, CBor, Income-Tax insiders 
allege that this was done primarily 
at the behest of Chidambaram and 
revenue secretary N.K. Singh. Since 
the CBDT is a statutory iMidy, the 
Finance Ministry cannot directly 
issue directions to its officiais. In 
this case, insiders claim that 
Chidambaram had verbally instr¬ 
ucted the chairman, cbdi . 

In a telephonic interview with 
Outlook, Chidambaram, however, 
denied any knowledge of such a 
plan. "1 am not aware of what you 
are saying. Ask the revenue secre¬ 
tary, I don't know of any such 
thing," he said. But senior 1-T offi¬ 
cials maintain that the (anr could 
not have acted without the back¬ 
ing of the finance minister. 

The cbdt chairman in turn faced 
stiff opposition from his own staff for issu¬ 
ing such an order. In fact, the chairman's 
written orders were unanimously over¬ 
ruled by all the chief commissioners. Says 
a senior 1-T official: "How could we do 
something illegal? We simply issued orders 





to all the commissioners that the vnis dec¬ 
laration forms should be kept in cupboards 
(and not secret vaults) and .should be made 
available to assessing officers when the 
people who have made declarations come 
to avail tax benefit." 


I N April, Kumar, a confidant of aiadmk 
supremo J. Jayalalitha, went a step fur¬ 
ther when he ignored repeated rem¬ 
inders from the vac, office to access vdis 
records for an audit. Income-Tax depart¬ 
ment sources claim that the tiBirr had ini¬ 
tially tried to buy time with the cao by say¬ 
ing that they were "not averse" to the idea 
of conducting an audit scheme but that 
the entire exercise should be delayed. The 
Income-Tax department's logic was that an 
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audit at this stage would "shake the confi¬ 
dence of the assessees". 

Prima facie, this may be a convincing 
argument, but senior bureaucrats insist 
that the Finance Ministry was going out of 
its way to stall the audit. What also goes in 
favour of the cao is that it has audited four 
similar amnesty schemes in the past and 
the reports were tabled in Parliament. 


! While the CAt: refuses to comment on 
controversy, past events show that the si 
ation is not entirely unprecedented. Sa) 
Finance Ministry official; "It is not just ( 
ministry. Various wings of the govemmi 
have in the past attempted to limit proi 
by the audit department.” One sc 
instance was when the cag had pressed 
records from the Urban Developmt 
Ministry under the Narasimha Rao regi 
and the then minister, Sheila Kaul, f 
arbitrarily refused to comply with the cf 
Political circles are abuzz that a son o 
senior politician made an individual d 
laration of Rs 700 crore from Hyderabi 
In fact, figures are a pointer; all t 
amnesty schemes from 1951 to 1985 tog 
her netted Rs 776.63 crore, while vdis '? 
with its publicity blitzkrieg and Rs 27<k 
ad campaign, brought in Rs 10,050 cron 
With Hyderabad topping the list in v 
collections and Chennai a close second, 
is Iteing said that the reason both ministi 
vehemently opposed a c:.ag audit was b» 
duse they had vested interests. Says 
Income-Tax insider: "We have had fi 
schemes in the past. There has never be 
a single complaint on violation of secret 
while the schemes were open to aud 
What is .so special about this scheme?" 

While Kumar was not available for coi 
ment, the speculation in bureaucratic c 
ties is that as a minister of state for ban 
ing, he tried to protect the Interests of 1 
party leader. With Yashwant Sinha at tl 
helm, there has been a subtle change in ti 
Finance Ministry's attitude. For starters, tl 
Income-Tax department has made availat 
to the CAG aggregate data in terms of tl 
income declared and taxes paid by corp 
rate and non-corporate assessees (see box) 
It is also being said that Murli Manoh 
Joshi, who was chairman of the PubI 
Accounts C>)mmittee (hac) last year—tl 
PA(. has a close working relationship wF 
the audit department—would influem 
the government in favour of the gag. B' 
till that hapi)ens, the tug-of-war betwee 
the two wings of government continues. 
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Fiasco And After 

A shock bypoll defeat brings fresh BJP-Lok Shakti fissures 


A FI’ER failing to rqjcat the success it 
enjoyed in the last general elections 
in the recently concluded assembly 
byelectlons, all is nol well with the R(i'-l,ok 
Shakti alliance in Karnataka. There are 
indications that l.ok Shakti chief Rama- 
krlshna Hegde is even having second 
thoughts alwut Ireing at the Centre and 
may like to return to state politics if he is 
offered the CM'sgiuiM. This, if not for any¬ 
thing else, to restore order to his party. 

Even as the party tries to quieten leaders 
with "suicidal tendencies", as llegde des¬ 
cribed it, some of them are keen that lok 
Shakti part ways with the bjp because of the 
latter's overbearing attitude during the 
recent bypolls to the state assembly. Ilow- 
ever, llegde has been reiterating that he 
will stand by hLs alliance with the kji'. 

The BJP-Lok Shakti combine recorded a 
dismal performance in the elections to 
seven seats. The bjp won only two, while 
the Lok Shakti drew a blank. The contrast 
is stark with the astounding victory in 16 
of the 28 Lok Sabha seats in the general 
elections held in February. 

A victory for the Congress in the Bin's 
stronghold of Baindur has apparently jolt¬ 
ed leaders of the state unit, "it was our 
stronghold for several years, but the confu¬ 
sion between us and leaders of Lok Shakti 
on sharing seats has cost us this seat. We 
have realised that we can't play the trump- 
card of Atal Behari Vajpayee a second 


time," said a bjp legislator. 

It has also dawn^ on bjp leaders that the 
euphoria among the middle class over the 
nuclear tests cannot be translated into 
votes. They quote dismal polling statistics 
in urban areas to buttress their .stand that 
people who supported the bip government's 
decision to carry out nuclear tests did not 
turn up at the polling booths. Besides, even 
in a stronghold like Baindur, the party's 
well-established network of gras.sroot units 
and workers failed to influence voters. 

As for the Lok Shakti, which bagged three 
seats in its lx)k Sabha debut, paucity of sup¬ 
port in rural areas and lack of coordination 
among its leaders led to the bypoll fiasco. 
The state unit leaders now admit that they 
ought not to have forced the bjp to part 
with two segments where Lok Shakti had 
no support base. Tlie leaders are shocked at 
its defeat in a constituency like Balloli, 
where it put up the brother of former min¬ 
ister Ramesh Jigajinagi, who is now an MP. 

And since the bypolls, Hegde has had his 


At Hegde tries to qiMRteii 
leederswlth^^stiieldoi 
teitdeiitles’*. lemeiie 



Hegde; homewerd bound? 

plate full. He had to use his 
persuasive skills to forge a 
truce between Dr jeevaraj 
Alva, president of the Lok 
Shakti state unit, and R.V. 
Deshpande, who quit the 
J.H. Patel cabinet to join 
the apolitical front, Rash- 
triya Navanirmana Vedike. 
But soon after Hegde held 
forth on the need to stren¬ 
gthen the party during a 
meeting of the state execu¬ 
tive followed by one of the 
national executive, Alva's 
detractors have mounted a 
campaign for his resigna¬ 
tion. Alva, according to his 
critics, had provoked them 
through a hard-hitting 
speech at the state execu¬ 
tive, though Hegde had 
counselled patience to 
both groups. 

Hegde is convinced that the party has to 
establish itself at tRe grassroots level. "1 
have told them (the state unit leaders) that 
we must have active workers at gram pan- 
chayats. They must not stay put in Ban¬ 
galore," he said in an interview. But Hegde's 
diehard supporters like B.R. Patil, general 
secretary of the lok Shakti's central unit, 
want him to play a pro-active role in party 
affairs. "Hegde's charisma is our capital, but 
he should involve himself in decision-mak¬ 
ing and give us the direction to strengthen 
the party at the grassroots level," says Patil, 
who kept away from the national executive. 

Alva, who has stood by Hegde from the 
day he was expelled from Janata Dal, is all 
glee. For, not only did Hegde accede to the 
plea that he be replaced, but also hand¬ 
picked him to represent Lok Shakti at a 
recent meeting of the coordination com¬ 
mittee chaired by Prime Minister A.B. 
Vajpayee. "It's no joke to build the party to 
its present stature in 14 months. 1 have 
drawn better crowds than Deve Gowda In 
a place like Mandya," he says. 

in private, Alva is throwing his lot beh¬ 
ind B.S. Yediyurappa, president of the state 
unit of the bjp, who is also a chief ministe¬ 
rial aspirant. Yediyurappa, who is leader of 
the Opposition in the assembly, is report¬ 
edly keen that his party contest next year's 
assembly polls on its own. But as he gal¬ 
vanises the state unit towards the polls, he 
too is gripped by a sense of Insecurity in 
the wake of recent interference from civil 
aviation minister Ananth Kumar. Kumar, 
according to party circles, is keen to emu¬ 
late Hegde and pip Yediyurappa at the win¬ 
ning post. But, given the number of con¬ 
tenders, it may not be that simple. ■ 

B.R. Srikanth 
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HIV isn’t the End 

In a unique effort, Cll provides an occupation to HIV patients 

_ T NARAYAN 



T here is no greater stigma today than 
treing mv-positive. Ostracised by a 
sadly misinformed society (even doc¬ 
tors refuse to treat you), the afflicted are 
forced to take refuge with voluntary agen¬ 
cies that help them cope witli their painful 
condition, tome eventually learn to live 
with the virus, but many cannot survive 
the blackhole of depression and loneliness. 

Like Joel, 22, and Mang, 33, two niv-pos- 
itive Manipuri boys who are being rehabil¬ 
itated at the Delhi-based Ntio .Sahara. Their 
lives had lost all meaning. Till the Confe¬ 
deration of Indian Industries (cii) offered 
them jobs, and a reason for living. They 
were asked to collect wastepaper from their 
offices and sell it in the market. 

Says Joel, who got infected through intra¬ 
venous drug use: "1 would often get 
depressed because I felt I had no purpose 
in life. My world had shrunk to the con- 


Joel collects wastepaper trom the Cll office 

fines and inmates of Sahara. Now I can go 
out and work and justify my existence.’’ 

Every morning Joel and Mang go to cii’s 
offices, collect wastepaper and then sell it 
in the Nizamuddin wastepaper market. On 
an average, they earn atout Rs .50 a day. 
Joel and Mang also help Sahara in making 
stationery like notepads from recycled 
paper which is finally bought by cu. 

Joel and Mang are special cases. They are 
not only fighting against the dreaded virus 
but also against their addiction to drugs, 
through which they got the virus. Both 
came to Delhi last year and have been try¬ 
ing to shake off their craving for drugs. 
Joel’s family doesn’t know he is here and 
"doesn’t want to know". He doesn’t want 
to go back as he fears he might fall into the 
drug-trap again. 


Mang, who keeps in touch with his fam 
ily back home, feels that the new job ha 
helped him and Joel curb their still stron 
drug-urge. Besides, the fact that they don 
have to spend the entire day at one plac 
helps them cope with their precariou 
health. "Earlier 1 used to work in a restau 
rant. Of course nobody knew I had th 
virus, but I would often fall sick and had fi 
ask for leave. The employers couldn’ 
accept this and sacked me," says Joel. 

For the cii, this experiment is a matter o 
great pride. Some might criticise the! 
effort as a PR exercise, since the boys di 
not work amongst the cii employees 
Nonetheless, they deserve kudos for it i 
probably the first time that a big organisa 
tion has given employment to indMdual; 
openly recognised as mv-positive. 

For the last several years cii has been try 
ing to spread awareness about aids in dif 
ferent industries. Says S. Sen, cji’s deputy 
director general: "We have already sole 
AIDS awareness literature to about 37' 
industries. Our objective is to make peoph 
aware about the nature of the disease, dis 
pel all misconceptions so that hiv patient: 
are not discriminated against." As part o 
its hiv/aids programme, cii advocates Infor 
med sexual behaviour through posters anc 
condom-vending machines. 

But do the cn employees know that twe 
Hiv-positlve boys come to the office to col 
lect wastepaper? Not all, admits Sen. "Bui 
the top management knows about it and I 
don’t think anybody is going to object tc 
their presence in the office." 

"This is just the beginning," he adds. 
"We are already discus.sing with other orga¬ 
nisations that generate lots of wastepapei 
to give jobs to more mv-positive patients. 
The Indian Renewable Energy Develop¬ 
ment Agency and publishers of the tabloid 
Sun have already agreed to join hands." 

c.ii’s gesture is exemplary. If others follow 
suit, the unfortunate Joels of the world can 
hope to see light at the end of the dark 
tunnel they currently find themselves in. ■ 
Rakesh Kalsblan 
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WiST BENGAL 


The Left^ A-Tean? 

Thanks to her eccentric tactics, Mamata ends up helping the LF 


F rom its post-l.ok Sabha poll high 
when the party won seven seats, the 
Trinaraul Congress is already scrap¬ 
ing the bottom of the barrel. And it can 
only blame its founder Mamata Banerjee, 
who has destabilised the party organisa¬ 
tion with her erratic outbursts. Party pres¬ 
ident Pankaj Banerjee resigned and three 
mijSS (out of 12) are set to fol¬ 
low him back to the Cong- 
ress. Their grouse? Mamata, 
they point out, never consul- 
ted them on any issue. As a 
result, they learnt of "deci- 


ally, the Bjr, which is critically dependent 
on Trinamul support for its survival? 
Exactly where the Trinamul has left every¬ 
one else, friend or foe—in uncertainty. 
True, the state bip unit relishes the recent 
Trinamul reverses as much as the cpi(m) 
because bjp leader Tapan Sikdar has often 
clashed with Mamata on various issues. 


that Champala Sardar, a political worker 
in south-24 Parganas, had indeed been 
raped hoped that the central bjp leader¬ 
ship would "at least stop dancing at her 
bidding and pay more attention to their 
own state unit." Mamata had gone to 
town with the rape case and had even 
taken George Fernandes to see the "vic¬ 
tim" when he was in Calcutta. Now, 
forensic experts say there was no rape. 

Observers feel that this would not be the 
right time for the bjp leadership to extract 
its pound of flesh from Mamata, with the 
Lok Sabha session about to get under way 
and the Congress under pressure to bid 

SWAPAN NAYAK 


sions taken by the party" only 
from the newspapers. 

The pedestrian performance 
In the panchayat polls was 
bad news. But the assembly 
bypoll results rubbed salt into 
its wounds, with the party 
bagging only one of the three 
seats it was expected to win. 
In the end, Mamata's Trina¬ 
mul ended up strengthening 
its bete noire, the Left Front. 

Under fire, Mamata went on 
the defensive; "The pancha¬ 
yat polls showed that we, not 
the Congress, are the major 
Opposition party. And the 
assembly byjmlls showed that 
we are a formidable force. I 




have always functioned dem¬ 
ocratically, I don't think anyone can dis¬ 
pute that." But party Mi’s Krishna Bose 
and Ajit Panja are already criticising the 
aimless drift within the Trinamul, alleg¬ 
ing that it had neither policy, nor image, 
nor any style of functioning. 

Former state Congress president .Somen 
Mitra is angry with Mamata for weaken¬ 
ing the non-Left challenge. "For all her 
talk of a crusade against the Left Front 
and the r.Pi(M), all she has done is to split 
the non-l.eft vote in the state, helping the 
Left win seats it should have lost at all lev¬ 
els." Mitra cites the Bowbazar assembly 
case to prop up his statement—the cpi(m) 
won the seat by 1,800 votes when the 
combined Congress and Trinamul vote 
was almost twice that polled by the left 
Front. "Yet she calls us the B-team of the 
cPi(M). 1 think her Trinamul is the cpi(m)'s 
A-team." Mitra's lament only confirms 
conventional political wisdom In Bengal, 
which recognises that to defeat the Left 
conglomeration, it is imperative that the 
non-Left votes must not be split. 

Where does this leave Mamata's major 


Mamata: alienating party colleaguas 

But aware of the Trinamul's support base, 
even Sikdar is not saying anything harsh 
at this juncture: "The panchayat and now 
the assembly bypoll results indicate that 
no non-Left party can defeat the left 
Front on its own, we all need each other." 

Others in the bjp are less diplomatic, "it 
was Mamata who had sabotaged the pan¬ 
chayat poll understanding, calling our 
leader a gatekeeper," fumed a central 
Calcutta BJP worker, bjp sources, embar¬ 
rassed over Mamata's failure to establish 



for power at the Centre. In any case, the 
Trinamul leader created enough drama by 
announcing a one-week suspension of its 
support to the bjp. "These antics have cer¬ 
tainly eroded’ whatever credibility the 
coalition at the Centre could have com¬ 
manded in Bengal. The Trinamul is a lost 
case. Who can say whether Mamata will 
not go back to the Congress very soon? 
Our association with her hurts whatever 
little prospects we had built up over the 
years," says one disgruntled bjp worker. 

The bjp central leaders may not subsc¬ 
ribe to this point of view, but reports of a 
fresh contact between Congress president 
Sonia Gandhi and the Trinamul leaders is 
an open secret. Media reports suggest that 
Sonia, ever sympathetic to Mamata, may 
even take her back as th^state party pres¬ 
ident. Mamata, without spelling out her 
plans for the long term, has told her 
cadres that she is not considering going 
back to the parent party—just yet. In 
other words, if she did not say yes, she did 
not say no either. ■ 

Aibis K. BIswai 
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Conscience of an Era 


What distinguished Nikhii Chakravartty’s journaiism was his independent, yet iow*key approach 


By G.S. BHARGAVA 


T he death of Nikhii Clhakravartty, Nikhil-f/« to genera¬ 
tions of Indian journalists, marks the end of an epoch 
in the country's public life. His funeral in Delhi on June 
28 reflected the diversity of the large mass of his friends and 
admirers as well as his cosmopolitan outlook. It was like the 
passing away ot (iandhiji hfty years ago, at the national 
ievel. From the President of India to the lowliest automobile 
driver and kitchen help, besides persons with (xrlitical per¬ 
suasions ranging from Naxalism to llindutva, men and 
women, thronged his overcrowded residence as NikhiMrt's 
body was kept for the public to pay 
their last respects. 

How did one with a Marxist label 
reach in his irersonal and intellectual 
relations such a variety of political 
and other opinions? During one of 
my early encounters with Niknil-du 
about 10 years ago 1 referred to what 
I called his graduation from Marxism 
to larger humatrism. He corrected me, 
saying that Marxism as he studied 
and understood it was humanism. 

Sectarian and denominational appr¬ 
oaches have no place in it nor could 
intolerance of dissent be accommo¬ 
dated under its rubric. That was about 
the time the ill-fated Gorbachev revo¬ 
lution was sweeping the former 
Soviet Union. 

My admiration for him started over 
20 years ago when the country was 
under the blanket of an artificial emergency imposed pri¬ 
marily to facilitate Mrs Indira Gandhi’s escape from political 
difficulties on account of technical violation of the election 
law. Pre-censorship of newspapers and publications, along 
with detention without trial of persons likely to stand up to 
the establishment, were its ugliest aspects. Nikhil-du with 
his fledgling brainchild, Maiiistream, resisted it, unmindful 
of its political and other costs. 

About a score of publications, including some daily news¬ 
papers, all over the country were either banned and had to 
suspend publication under the 'emergency'—the 23rd 
anniversary was formally observed on June 2.S. As many as 
253 journalists were detained, including eminent ones like 
Kuldip Nayar, Gour Kishore Ghosh and K.R. Sundarrajan. 
But what stood out in my mind—partly because the full 
havoc of the assault on the Press was not known due to the 
all-pervading censorship—was the resistance of Nikhil-da 
and Romesh Thapar. It was because their social outlook was 
fully compatible with the larger purpose claimed for the 
'emergency'. Romesh was also very close to Mrs Gandhi, 
while Nikhil-dii evoked genuine respect from her. 

Most importantly, Nikhll-da's opposition to the curbs on a 
free Press was not flamboyant, almost on low key, hardly 
known outside the close circle of Mahistream readers and 
their friends. With the result, there was a canard that like 
the Communist Party of which Nikhil-da had been a mem¬ 


ber until the 1950s he, too, had supported the 'emergency.' 

A product of Oxford University—after a brilliant scholas¬ 
tic career at Presidency College, Calcutta, he went to the 
UK for higher studies like many other Bengali youths from 
well-to-do families in the 1930s—Nikhil-dfl was an admir¬ 
er of the London School of Economics (lse), and Harold 
Laski who had a long association with the instiftition. 
Nikhil-f/fl's long-time friend, president K.R. Narayanan, is 
also an ise alumnus. 

Nikhil-(fa had taught history at Calcutta University 
before branching off into journalism which proved to be 
his natural vocational habitat. But he did not shed his flair 
for teaching even when he rose to 
the tallest height—not, of course in 
terms of lucrative and prestigious 
positions—in journalism. He was a 
guru to many like me, not because of 
his mastery of the technique of writ¬ 
ing lucidly but because of his depth 
of knowledge, catholicity of opin¬ 
ions and absence of emotional and 
other bias. 

It was said of Uird Macaulay that he 
would travel a hundred miles and 
read a hundred books to write a sen¬ 
tence. Nikhil-</(j’s output was never 
laboured but no less weighty in con¬ 
tent. His rich and varied exircrience 
and wide contacts with persons in all 
spheres of activity enriched his writ¬ 
ing, which was prolific without being 
routine or mechanical. 1 had rarely 
seen a writer who did not repeat him¬ 
self even if he wrote a dozen pieces on the same subject. 

During the presidency of Dr Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan, 
Nikhil-da was a regular visitor to Rashtrapati Bhavan where 
the two titans would talk for hours as Dr Radhakrishnan lay 
in bed with his head propped by a pillow. But never did 
Nikhil-</u use the unique opportunity for gossip-mongering 
or embellishing his writing with 'inside' information. 
Whatever information he gathered remained tucked away in 
his sharp mind to be used months and even years later with¬ 
out any suggestions of scoring 'scoops.' 

Nikhil-(frt never coveted posts and positions. Otherwise, 
like his petite wife, Renu Chakravartty, who was elected to 
the first Lok Sabha on a cri ticket, he, too, could have 
joined competitive politics and adorned the treasury 
benches. Mrs Chakravartty, who predeceased him by about 
a decade, also did not contest elections again. Further, 
Nikhil-da declined an award saying it would be incompati¬ 
ble with an independent journalistic career which he had 
chosen consciously. That was why he was indifferent to 
snide comments by smart-alec media commentators when 
last year he was made chairman of the Prasar Bharat! Board. 
They dubbed him a friend of the then prime minister, I.K. 
Gujral, and insinuated that his elevation to the Prasar 
Bharati post was on account of it. He smiled it away when 
1 drew his attention to the comment. That was my last 
meeting with the great man. ■ 
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rettes—under the garb 
of promoting bravery 
awards. Faisla aap ka. 

■ What you eat, and 
how you eat, is who 
you are? Try telling 
that to HRU minister 
Murli Manohar Joshi. 
The National Literacy 
Mission (nim) invited 
him to a pow-wow. But 
the physics professor, 
who wears the 
swadeshi epaulette with 

■ Is A.B. Vajpayee 'unhappy' greater pride than Vajpayee or 

with l.K. Gujral? To be sure, Advani, refused to bite. "You 

the prime minister and the ex- guys are five-star guys who 

PM continue to be on the best eat five-.star food," he said, 

of terms. But the buzz at 7, 

Race Course Road is that 
Vajpayee is not quite over the 
moon with some foreign poi- 
icy initiatives that his prede¬ 
cessor has been taking from 
his Maharani Bagh residence. 

In particular, abv is said to be 
upset that Gujral telephoned 
Nawaz Sharif on his own. 

Post-Pokhran, is Gujral setting 
up a parallel foreign office to 
retrieve lost diplomatic 
ground for India? 

■ Swadeshi types, please to 
note. Rajat Sharma—the 
prime minister's designated 
biographer—has begun to 
appear in ads for a multina¬ 
tional company, plugging 
for a soap. Sharma, of 
course, has already been 
doing a bit of surrogate 
endorsing for that symbol of 
western decadence—ciga- 

ANOOPKAMATH 



apparently referring to the 
gourmet buffets that is stan¬ 
dard fare whenever ni.m 
meets. Within minutes, ni.m 
topbrass mounted a damage- 
control exercise. They called 
backjoshi's PA and said they 
would seat the minister on 
the ground. And would serve 
thalis. Would Mr Joshi please 
come? You bet. 






■ Pramod Mahajan, who spent 
the better part of a recent 
interview explaining he wasn't 
a fixer, may be pleased to learn 
that the British press has a new 
word for members of that tribe: 
political fadlitators. 

■ The game of the name Is on. 
Again. Within months of want¬ 
ing to turn Ahmedabad into 
Kamavati, the vhp wants Luck¬ 
now to be rechristened Laksh- 
manpuri. It claims the city was 
founded by Lord Lakshman, 
brother of you-know-who. On 
the other hand, the Bahujan 
Samaj Patty says the city was 
founded by a Dalit king, Maha¬ 


raja Uklian Pasi, wants the city 
to be renamed so. Result: some 
'solid' sparring. Mayawati's 
man friday R.K. Choudhury 
claims the "viip is spreading a 
farrago of lies and distortions" 
to rewrite Lucknow's glorious 
history, which is replete with 
Pasis, who belong to the sched¬ 
uled castes. Choudhury says 
the statue of another Pasi king, 
Bijli Pasi, was recently damaged 
with the connivance of the bjp 
government. Will he breathe 
easy if Lucknow stays Luck¬ 
now? "No, we'll rename the 
town if we come to power." 


Heard in Madras: 
“Why does the bjp 
prefer Vande 
Mataram to Jana 
Gana Mana?” 
Because the natio¬ 
nal anthem ends— 
‘Jaya he, Jay a he, 
Jaya he, Jaya, Jaya, 
Jay a, Jaya he.’ 
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SfNO-US SUMMIT 


The two countries forge an 
understanding for the coming 
century, leaving India “on the 
wrong side of history” 

By LUDWINA A. JOSEPH in Washington. DC 


A S the turn of the millennium 
approaches, US president Bill 
Clinton has adopted a new [>olicy 
ot "principled pragmatism" tow¬ 
ard China. Gauging the emerging 
geo-strategic balances, he recognises that 
Sino-Ainerican relations will be one of the 
most pivotal international relationships 
of modern history and that the crucial 
issues of world peace, prosperity and secu 
rity will revolve around the interaction of 
the world's largest and richest nations. 
Experts believe that the very character of 
the next century may well Ire moulded by 
Clinton's China visit and how the two 
nations deal with a wide range of chal 
lenges, such as mitigating the effects 
of Asia's financial crisis and easing 
the threat of nuclear tensions 
between India and Pakistan in 
South Asia. 

India is clearly frustrated by 
the US' failure to accord it an 
international status equal 
to communist China, says 
a diplomatic observer in 
Washington. Clinton's 
decision to discuss India 
with Chinese leaders, he 
notes, has "exasperated 
Indians...they are happy 
that the US is finally view¬ 
ing India as the other great 
Asian power and want 
('.hina and India to resume 
a dialogue as equals. But 
they ate also displeased 
because Clinton is giving 
China a special role as an 
arbiter to solve disputes in 
South Asia". 

That exasperation came to 
the fore last week when the 
Indian government and 
media reacted angrily to 
what they perceived as the 
hypocrisy of Saturday's 
joint US-Chinese declara¬ 
tion. The declaration con¬ 
demned recent nuclear 
weapons tests by India 
and Pakistan and pro¬ 
mised to work together 
to discourage a nuclear 
arms race in South Asia. 

That China has now 
teamed up with the 
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world’s most powerful nation to tackle 
issues in South Asia can only be "bad news 
for India", the diplomatic source points 
out. The perception that America was 
engaged in a subtle rearrangement of its 
Asian relationships, putting China atop 
the VIP list ahead of traditional allies Japan 
and Taiwan, also sent shock waves through 
the region. Visions of a cosier US-China 
relationship have unsettled Tokyo, which 
is worried that any American flirtation 
with Beijing might somehow endanger its 
vital security links with the US. 

It is a notion US secretary of state 
Madeleine Albright, accompanying the 
president in Beijing, strenuously rejected. 
"They shouldn't lx; rattled," she insisted. 
"We can have more than one friend." 
Heavily dependent on the US for weapons 
and political protection, Taiwan also has 
little recourse if America chooses to "feed 
Beijing", says China expert Orville Schell, 
dean of the Graduate School of Journalism 
at UC Berkeiey. 

Meanwhile, the Japanese government 


relationship, he responded: "Every leader 
we have met from Asia has encouraged us 
to develop a good, strong relationship with 
China. Well, we haven't had a conversa¬ 
tion with the new Indian government of 
great depth, although we look forward to 
having discussions with them.... I think 
that the nations in this region know that 
we are not forming an alliance with China. 
They know that...an improving relation¬ 
ship with China is not directed against any 
of them, but that stability in China and 
bringing China into the global and reg¬ 
ional regime is to their advantage." 

Asked what she thought of India's harsh 
condemnation of the US-China joint state¬ 
ment, Albright said Indians are behaving 
as though "everyone is out of step with 
them. They had better stop dismissing 
statements like this because they are dis¬ 
missing what is a very evident signal from 
the rest of the world that what they are 
doing has not gained them stature". 

The Stimson Centre's Michael Krepon 
says that he would like to stress "two pos¬ 
itive elements in the US-China joint state- 


Lilley, argue that the best way to judge the 
impact of the Clinton-JIang meetings 
would be in terms of what they accom¬ 
plished on the Indla-Pakistan nuclear 
standoff. "The lack of specific joint actions 
that Washington and Beijing are prepared 
to take in light of the troubling South 
Asian developments is not likely to be 
taken as a good sign," he feels. 

Although China's participation in the 
global debate after the nuclear tests this 
spring is a step forward, Beijing is still a 
bit standoffish. "My sense is that China 
believes it gains by being there (in the 
debate) but is the one lea.st willing to be 
drawn Into group initiatives," Lilley 
adds. It is a perception that New Delhi 
will find reassuring. 

A sked why the us was pushing for 
more Chinese involvement in touth 
Asia when it was obvious that India 
would oppose this, an official at the State 
Department said the US government felt 
China was part of the solution. "It was 
India that involved China in the first 
place, so why is it objecting now? 






has been deter¬ 


minedly restrained as 


Clinton and treasury 


secretary Robert Rubin 


criticised Japan s econo 


mic policies to audiences 


in China—a developing 


country with an economy 


one-seventh the size of 


Japan's and one that 


remains dependent on 


Tokyo's capital, trade 
and aid for its mod¬ 


ernisation efforts. 


When the US nat 


ional security advi 


sor Sandy Berger 


was asked what 


message 


governments in 


Asia, including 


India, should 


take from the 


new US-China I 


ment that have not got much attention in 
India. One, China's recommendation to 
adhere to export control regimes and its 
commitment under the npt vis-a-vis 
Pakistan. Two, Kashmir was not men¬ 
tioned, which means the US is trying not 
to internationalise the issue." Krepon 
noted (hat it was a matter of great con¬ 
cern to him "that the president did not 
include some South Asian expertise at the 
Beijing summit. Portions of the statement 
are regrettable and there are other omis¬ 
sions." He notes that New Delhi's strong 
rebuttal only demonstrates its "hyper¬ 
sensitivity, which does not enhance 
India's stature, but diminishes it.... When 
a civic group from Hiroshima visits India 
and is not welcomed, when a United 
Nations delegation visits the region and is 
not welcomed, how docs this demon¬ 
strate India's self-confidence and growing 
stature in the world?" 

Several long-time China observers, 
including former US ambassador James 


i •;Do you think the problem of South 
p Asia can be solved without China? 
L "v China also has the ability to influ- 
V - ence Pakistan.... It is not our inten- 
1%;" tion to get together with the 
pf'-i Chinese to force solutions upon 
India and Pakistan. But India has to 
recognise that solving problems in 
tv' South Asia is going to require some 
,' i: involvement by China as partici- 
Ky; pants in the discussion. India has 
asked us to recognise that it has 
security perceptions that go 
beyond Pakistan. We do see this 
and that is why we want China 
involved." 

The official conceded that Washington 
was well aware of India being resentful 
about China, a communist country with a 
long-drawn-out history of nuclear prolifer¬ 
ation, finding favour with the Clinton 
Admiriistration while India, a democracy 
with no record of proliferation, is taking a 
drubbing. "That might well be so, but 
India has only itself to blame for how 
things stand today," he said. 

A Congressional source too had little 
sympathy for India's annoyance over the 
US wanting to involve China as an arbiter 
of disputes in South Asia. "It was India 
that brought China into the picture, not 
just as a reason for its nuclear tests, but 
also with defence minister George Fer¬ 
nandes' outrageous statement. So why is 
India in a sulk because the US wants to 
involve China?" he asked. "Obviously, 
China is contributing to India's sense of 
insecurity because of transfers to Pakistan 
of nuclear parts and technology. But the 
US has worked hard to eliminate these 
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India smarts over what it perceives as the two countries’ attempt to dominate South Asia 


I T was unprecedented, but not unex¬ 
pected. On the third day (June 27) of 
US president Bill Clinton's much- 
hyped China tour, the two countries iss¬ 
ued a Joint statement specific to India 
and Pakistan. Besides expressing concern 
over the nuclear tests in the subcontinent 
and the subsequent increase in tension 
between India and Pakistan, it stressed 
that China and the US "shared interests 
in a stable and peaceful South Asia". 

For this, the two nations would work 
closely together to "promote reconciliat¬ 
ion and the peaceful resolution of differe¬ 
nces between India and Pakistan". App¬ 
arently at the behest of the Chinese, the 
statement studiously ignored India's posi¬ 
tion that a deteriorating security environ¬ 
ment in South Asia was the main reason 
for its tests as well as the direct reference 
to China in prime minister Atal Behari 
Vajpayee's post-tests letter to Clinton. 

Also, in an attempt to prevent other 
waiuiabes from blasting their way to 
nuclear status, the statement denied India 
and Pakistan entry into the five-member 
nuclear club, while reiterating that they 
should "enter into firm commitments not 
to weaponlse or deploy nuclear weapons 
or missiles capable of delivering them". 

Hie Indian reaction was swift, unambig¬ 
uous. Attacking the statement as "hegem- 
onlstlc" and as a reflection of the "men¬ 
tality of a bygone era", the mea spokesper¬ 
son said ln<& "categorically rejects the 
notion of these two countries arrogatlhg 
to themselves Joint or individual respon¬ 
sibility for the maintenance of peace and 
stability and security in the region”. 

"For India, it seems verbal responses 
matta more than actual action," feels Prof 
G.P. Deshpande, dean, school of interna¬ 
tional studies (SIS), JNU. joint state¬ 
ment was not unexpected, since China is 
stili smartlr^ from being labelled enemy 
no. 1. But while the Indian reaction may 
have been Justified, we could have 
expressed the same sentiments in a milder 



Experts feel thet the 
Vejpeyee government 
should have Issued a milder 


reaction, keeping more 
entry points open. 


tone, keeping more entry points open." 

The perixption that the Joint statement 
implies the US and China will play an 
increasingly interventionist rde in South 
Asia is not entirely correct, Deshpande 
notes. "The statement is Just to indicate 
that they are capable of su^ intervention, 
and po^bly will If necessary. It does not 
necessarily follow that they will. Our reac¬ 
tion should have been based on this." 

The "revenge factor" also applies to the 
US, still smarting over its Inability to pre¬ 
dict or check the second round of tests, 
adds Kanti Bajpai, also of the sis. This has 
been compounded by the "unhelpful* sta¬ 
tements emanating out of India. However, 
he feels that these statements dp not add 


up to muchi simply because the US knows 
Chim do« not luve madt capi^ edth 
dUier In^ or PXklstaa. 'It'seenfs tiiat 
these natiotis ate talking at, b,>each 
other,” says Bajpai, who sees nothlrigDew 
in the Indian statement. "TheyVe wagged 
afinger at us, we've wagged a finger back." 
The possibility of a more dominant US- 
China role In South Asia is limited, 
"although it does potentially firee China 
to do anything here," he notes. What is 
of concern, however, 1$ that the Indian 
tests may have brou^t Pakistan closer to 
China, and China closer to the US on 
some issues. Thereby reviving the night¬ 
mare of the '70s, when the US made no 
bones about Paldstan being its strategic 
ally in the region. "On a more subter¬ 
ranean level, however, the US wants to 
curb Chinese proliferation, and what bet¬ 
ter way than to involve it publicly, on 
such a grand scale?" asks Bajpai. 
Deshpande, however, says the Indian 
perception about the US-China-Pakistan 
axis is not entirely correct, given be 
Inherent contradictions in Sino-US ties. 
"Possibly,, China believes that we haven't 
progressed beyond tests, and bat we will 
need to conduct more tests to weaponlse. 
This is precisely what bey want to halt. 
However, bey cannot do this unless be 
US is also involved. George Fernandes' 
statements have made it easier for bem 
paint themselves as be affected party. We 
should have Instead used be inherent 
SIno-US contradictions fo our advantage." 

Wib this summit, adds Deshpande, 
China is announcing to be world that it 
has 'arrived'. And "since we are relatively 
a much weaker state, we have to usemc^ 
diplomatic weapons, be mote ninble- 
fboted.; We could hai« launched a dipfo- 
niatic offensive, expressing our rekrva- 
tions over the joint statement, wUle leit- 
erabig that D^ is still keen on biletend 
disMions wib Beijing otj rdl Issues,. 
But then; there stfil may be time fer bat; 

.RaimaaiitSaig^r; 


transfers and India is far better off today 
because of this. If we hadn't hammered 
the Chinese over the head about this for 
years, the transfers would have been 
much greater. But this policy had certain 
costs—our relationship with Beijing may 
have been far better today if it wasn't for 
this. India's angry statement in retaliation 
to the US-China joint declaration does 
not take into account that Washington 


worked hard and achieved significant suc¬ 
cesses in this area." 

Asked what he thought of India calling 
the US-China statement "hegemonistic" 
and reflecting the "mentality of a bygone 
era", he responded, "India is simply on 
the wrong side of history." 

It is interesting to note that soon after 
President Clinton's call for China to be 
involved in South Asia to settle disputes 


between India and Pakistan, China called 
itself a "regional heavyweight*. A com¬ 
mentary in the offici^ Xinhua news 
agency observed that destabilising influ¬ 
ences were on the rise in the Korean 
peninsula, in Southeast Asia and in South 
Asia and felt that the Clinton administra¬ 
tion needed to work with China in main¬ 
taining stability. Clearly, this round has 
gone to Beijing. ■ 
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If you are 
not horo 
Youaro 
Nowhore! 


M anufacturers of all electronics 
products have been rushing 
to have themselves enlisted in 
EFY Annual '98. In addition, their thirst 
for brand image and market expansion 
has compelled them to release ads on a 
scale no one had ever imagined. 

But don’t lose heart. Though the 
process of listing has come to an end, 
your chances of getting an ad space in 


EFY Annual ’98 are still there. 

You can beat your competition in 
this race still. Do ensure that your 
presence is felt in the manner it 
was always supposed to be. 

Remember—there is very little time 
left and as you are reading this ad 
somebody might just be contacting 
us at our offices (below) and booking 
the space that was meant for you! 



DELHI 

Pravean/Kompal 
Ph: 6610602^810603; 
Pax; 011-6817563 6812312 


MUMBAI 

Sandsep 

Ph; 4950047,4928520; 
Fax: 022-4954278 


BANGALORE 
Sarvanam 
Ph; 080-5260394, 
5260023; Fax: 5260394 


CALCUTTA 

0. C. Mehra 
Telefax: 033-294768. 
290360,290290 


CHENNAI 
Radhakrishnan 
Ph;8275191«279188; 
Tlx; 041-7445fl132; 
Fax; 044-8257258 


AHHEOABAD 

Dlgnesh 

Ph: 5358880,393126,- 
Fax: 079-5834150 
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HYDERABAD 
Shekhar 
Ph; 7665188 


-PUNE 

Jugraj 
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DEFENCE__ 

Going Beyond the Bomb 

To benefit from its nuclear arsenal, India has to install crucial command and control structures 


By SU NIL HARULA__ _ ___ 

P RIME minister Atal Behari Vajpa¬ 
yee says India is a nuclear weapon 
state and the world should recog¬ 
nise it as such. The scientific advi¬ 
sor to the defence ministry, A.P.J. 
Abdul Kalam, claims wcaponisation is 
complete. He holds that India's nuclear 
tests validated "our capability in the design 
of nuclear weapons of different yields for 
different applications and different deliv¬ 
ery systems (and) we have the capability to 
vacate nuclear threats". 

Now consider the statements from the 
West. Just fast week the joint Sino-US state¬ 
ment urged India and Pakistan to refrain 
from wcaponisation and from testing or 
deployment of missiles capable of deliver¬ 
ing nuclear weapons. Tliis was no different 
from what the P-5 and the G-8 had earlier 
asked India and Pakistan to do. 

So which is it? India says its a nuclear 
weapon state. The world tells it not to wea- 
ponise and specifically not to test or deploy 
missiles capable of delivering nuclear 
weapons. Says Lt Gen V.R. Raghavan of the 
Delhi Policy Group; "Based on the govern¬ 
ment's statements, an adversary will be jus¬ 
tified in interpreting that India has ready, 
deliverable nuclear weapons of different 
yields and that it (the adversary) is entitled 
to take necessary measures to counter it." 
Whether these are ready weapons or not. 


nobody knows, he notes, adding that earl¬ 
ier India had the capability and the equip¬ 
ment as well as having in place the assem¬ 
bly arrangements. “Obviously there has 
been movement beyond that. But since the 
government has said nothing (on ready 
weapons), the world will work on the inter¬ 
pretation that the nuclear weapons are ins¬ 
tantly available," he says. "When you say 
we are weaponised, it means 
that you have completed 
the arrangements to marry 
the warheads to the delivery 
systems and fire them." He 
points out that if a country 
does not want the adversary 
to work on this interpreta¬ 
tion, it "must Ire transpar¬ 
ent. Nuclear deterrence is a 
dangerous situation if it is 
based on ambiguity". 

Strategic analyst K. Subra- 
hmanyam offers another 
view. He traces the confus¬ 
ion over India's nuclear pol¬ 
icy and weaponisation to the governme¬ 
nt's failure to come out with a credible sta¬ 
tement. "It's because of this that the US 
and the Chinese are saying don't weapon- 
ise. The answer to them is: thank you very 
much, didn't you know that we have 
weaponised for the last eight years? What 
do you do now? You can't roll it back." 

What does the statement that weaponisa¬ 


tion is complete and India is a nuclear wea¬ 
pon state imply? "That we are in a position 
to deliver a nuclear explosive on a designa¬ 
ted target," says Subrahmanyam. India has 
had the capacity to drop bombs from air¬ 
craft since '90. "So it does not mean that 
without missiles you can't be a fiuclear wea¬ 
pon state." But now India has the missiles 
(Prithvi) which have been tested and stored. 

"You don't store untested 
and unusable missiles," he 
asserts. Hence, he feels the 
controversy on weaponisa¬ 
tion is completely nealless. 

Subrahmanyam explains 
that if you keep the warhead 
separately from its nuclear 
core, it is not technically a 
weapon. "This is the usual 
thing* to do, to keep the two 
separately. Then you can 
swear with your hand on the 
heart that there is no wea¬ 
pon. It will just take half-an- 
hour or one hour to put it 
together. So this is really a play on words." 

Brig Vijai K. Nalr, executive director of the 
Fomm for Strategic and Security Studies, 
who has authored a book called Nuclear 
India, does not think that there is any doubt 
on the part of any adversary that India has 
weaponised. Having said that, he and 
Subrahmanyam both emphasise the 'no 
first use' principle of the Indian nuclear pol- 
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ic>’—the Indian nuclear arsenal is to be used 
strictly if India is first hit by a nuclear bomb. 

But for using this arsenal India needs to 
create a command and control system. As 
Nair says In his book; "Nuclear strategy 
becomes viable only if etfcctive command 
and control is exercised over the diplomat¬ 
ic, military and intelligence constituents of 
the state in times of peace and crisis." The 
five nuclear powers have created elaborate 
C’l (command, control, communications 
and intelligence) structures. These, Nair 
says, comprise personnel, a wide range of 
equipment and procedures that acquire, 
collate and analyse information to assi^ in 
the decision-making process, in reaching 
and transmitting decisions to different 
constituents of the force in real lime and 
executing orders or modi¬ 
fying plans according to 
the demands of the politi¬ 
cal leadership. 

Critics of the government 
say nothing is being done 
on this front. According to 
Kaghavan, what is required 
is an array of radars all 
along the borders, satellite 
and surveillance systems, 
communications systems, 
control stations and linka¬ 
ges within them. "A nucl¬ 
ear weapon can't be used as 
an artillery shell. It is to be 
u.sed only in political circumstances. Ultim¬ 
ately it will have to be the prime minister's 
decision to use it." He says even a moderate¬ 
sized would be a major excrci.se and an 
additional service would be needed. 

The service chiefs have been asking for a 
command and control stmeture for some 
time, but it is only now that the governm¬ 
ent has started speaking about it. Vajpayee 
said recently that since the Indian nuclear 
doctrine was different firom that of the nuc¬ 
lear powers, India did not need to replicate 
their command and control structures. This 
alarmed many inside and outside India. 

But both Subrahmanyam and Nair feel 
that since the nuclear arsenal has existed for 


the last few years, some systems of manag¬ 
ing them have also been worked out. Subt- 
ahmanyara says nuclear weapons can't be 
used in the battlefield. They ate used only 
for three purposes—Intimidation, against 
an adversary who does not have it and aga¬ 
inst an adversary in retaliation for an attack. 
India's purpose is to protect against intimi¬ 
dation and to ensure retaliation if the coun¬ 
try is hit. The important thing is the com¬ 
mand and control for that situation. Ifie 
command, he says, will remain with the 
PM, who would need single-point military 
advice to dec ide if the country has been hit. 

He argues it is necessary to provide for 
political and military succession. What if 
the capital is hit? In the US there is a list of 
28 people, starting with the president and 
the vice-president, who 
can authorise a nuclear 
strike if the person ahead 
on the list has been killed. 
Similarly, says Subrahma¬ 
nyam, now that there is 
no ambiguity on India's 
N-status, there should be 
transparency on issues like 
political and military suc¬ 
cession and surveillance, 
without giving away the 
location of the arsenal. 

Defence sources say an 
organisation called the 
Defence Intelligence Plans 
and Analysis Centre (uipac) at present 
assimilates information gathered by land, 
sea or airborne sources and passes it to field 
commanders, identifying the possible tar¬ 
gets for them. Sources say the government 
must now work on developing a system in 
which orders can be sent down via the 
defence ministry to the services chiefs to 
the field commanders. For a viable C^I, 
sources say, the Indian satellites or airborne 
systems will also have to be equipped with 
sophisticated systems. 

Clearly the government has to think 
through on these issues, for the nuclear 
weapons are here to stay. ■ 

With B.R. Srikanth in Bangaiore 


ATUL LOKE 



Prithvi; the delivery system 
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Madison Avenue law ofifices of Wildes & 
Vi^nbeig, Khan alleged that Pakistani 
mllitaiy and pollticad officials agreed at 
an April 2S meeting to attack wittdn a 
couple of days. Khan claims he qrposed 
the plans and fled Pakistan after receiv¬ 
ing death threats from government Offi¬ 
cials. According to iOian's account, 
Pakistan had already armed and depi¬ 
cted missiles with nuclear-'Waiheads at 
two sites along the Indian border and 
had enoi^ fisskmable material for 12 
to 18 warheads, He added that he had 
seen banian and Chinese pe»onnd at. 
Pakistan's nuclear plants and that the 
programme had bem funded It sources. 
based In Saqdl Arabia and the 
While Pakbtani officials went into 
ovredtlve ti> dub Khan and his altegat^ 
ions is a hou, secuii^ analysts in 
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Just how do you put that sparkle back in the eyes of 
the woman in your life? Chocolates, flowers and cards 
are /ine. But if you want something with a more lastir^ 
effect, maybe you've got to think a Uttk 
further. How about making life a little 
easier for her? So, when was the last 
time you paused to consider just how 
much she's weighed down by day to 
day routine? The chores, the endless 
kitchen work... maybe if you take on some of the 
responsibilities, things will brighten for her. Well, getting 
a BPL Microwave is a good start. After all it's a whole 


! new way of cooking that brings in so much more 
convenience and speed. She can cook while she's away. 
And since it’s simple to use, you can cook too. Giving her 
more time to herself and far the family. 
She also gets a host of other benefits Idee 
free cooking classes, a free recipe book 
and a free membership to 'Wavelength'* 
the exclusive club for BPL Microwavers. 
Really, it will do wonders to her life. So 
here's what you do now. Bring home a BPL Microwave, 
cook a delicious meal, serve it to her (as die picture along' 
side suggests), and watch her glow.The rest is up to you. 



Available in two models; 

) 

; The 26 litre 700T 
: Microwave Cooking 
j System and the 37 litre 
I 900T Micro. Convec- 
• tion Cooking System. 

It’s her 


B FREE •Cookery Classes • 

•Recipe book •Member' ; 
ship to 'Wavelength'' The i 
BPL Microwave Owners’ 
Club •Subscription to 
the Club's Magazine. 

BPL Microwave poking Systems 

life you’ll give back. 


For fiinher details contact: BPL limited. Appliances Division, Central Marketing Organisation, 
13. Kasturba Road. Bangalore. Tel: (0B0)2274990, Fax: (080)2274S17. or your nearest BPL Dealer. 





NORTHEAST_ 



The lifeline of the Northeast is 
linked to the rest of India 
through a single-line railway. 
So, any disturbance holds up 
the entire system. Then there 
are floods, landslides, bombs. 


ByNITINA. GOKHALE 
Photographs; SWAPAN NAYAK 


• Nek Chand, a bsf fawan, is writing a letter to 
Ms wife in Rajasthan even as 600 colleagues 
sprawl on the platform at Rangiya junction, 60 
km from Guwahati. They have been living Mete 
for Me past two weeks fi>r want of a special 
train Maji will take Mem to Meir next posting. 


• Thomas Cherian, a clerk in the Arunachal 
Pradesh government, haMooked tickets for a 
journey home to Thiruvananthapuram. When 
Me Cherian family arrived at Me station, they 
are told they may have to wait two days as 
militants have blown up a bridge. 

• Sudhanshu Dey wps taking a train to Silchar 
in Assam's Cachar district fMm Lumding junc¬ 
tion when a message came that the link 
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The Lutnding-Badarpur sector, ravaged by 
landslides; checking lor bombs at Rangl]^; 
(top right) flooded tracks in Dhamaji district 

between the Brahmaputra and Barak Valleys is 
ait off as an entire hillside had come crashing 
down, breaking a 100-year-old bridge. 

• An army battalion, about to replace another 
on the Indo-China border in Arunachal, is 
delayed as a kilometre of track is washed away 
by the river Gai in Assam's Dhemaji district. 

S HORTAGE of trains, bomb blasts, 
landslides, floods. Welcome to the 
Northeast Frontier (NF) Railway, 
smallest of the nation's nine rail¬ 
way zones but perhaps its most 
troubled area. Smallest, and yet serving per¬ 
haps the largest number of states—Aru¬ 
nachal Pradesh, Assam, lYipura, Meghalaya, 
Mizoram, Nag^and, Manipur, Sikkim, West 
Bengal and Bihar. Two Himalayan kin¬ 
gdoms—Nepal and Bhutan—ate dependent 
on this railway and there is an interchiinge 
fodUty with Bangladesh Railway as well. 

But &om the day it was carved out of the 


North Eastern Railway zone, NF Railway has 
been fighting adverse geographical condi¬ 
tions. Now, it has to deal with numerous 
cases of sabotage unlea.shed by militants 
and bandhs sponsored by various organisa¬ 
tions, foidng cancellation, abrupt termina¬ 
tion and rescheduling of several passenger 
trains in both Assam and West Bengal, and 
Bihar. The trouble that passengers We to 
face and the fire-fighting measures NF 
Railway authorities have to take to keep the 
system running is to be seen to be believed. 

Take the case of the blast between Gos- 
saigaonhat and Chautara stations, some 
250 km off Guwahati in June. The blast, set 
off by the Bodoland Liberation Tiger Force, 
broke the girder of a vital bridge. Although 
repladng a bridge girder is a massive task, 
the NF railway engineers did it in 48 hours 
(an astonishing task in itself, say experts). 
Half-a-dozen trains had to be cancelled, 
the Rajdhani Express to Guwahati had to 
be terminated at New Jalpaiguri and 
another half-a-dozen trains had to be 
rescheduled to run at least SO to 60 hours 
late from their original timings. 


Graphics by ANOOP KAMATH 

Says a senior official; "Between April 
1997 and March this year, there were 11 
cases of track sabotage and 92 rail roko and 
bandh calls. For a major period in '97-98, 
we had to stop night running of passenger 
trains. The estimated loss in passenger ear¬ 
nings was Rs 8.42 crore. The current finan¬ 
cial year is no better. In the first three 
months of '98-99, rail roko and stoppage 
activities have led to cancellation of 14 
trains and loss in earnings of Rs 10 lakh." 

Since the Northeast is linked to the rest 
of the country through a single-line rail¬ 
way running through a small corridor 
known as the "chicken's neck" near Sili- 
guri, any disruption brings the entire 
region to the brink of scarcity. Dependent 
on the rest of the country for essential 
food items, the Northeast imports goods 
worth nearly Rs 2,000 crore annually and a 
majority of this comes through the railway 
system. Consider this: In '97-98, the NF 
railway carried 3,46 million tonnes of 
essential Items including foodgrain, pulses, 
salt, sugar, edible oil, cement and fertilisers 
among other things, its outward freight 
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NORTHEAST___ 

load during the same period was S.ll mil¬ 
lion tonnes. Ev«>n a 48-hour disruption in 
running the line means critical shortage of 
essential items and instant price rise. 
Although the road sector now carries 
almost 40 per cent of the load, ihe railway 
still remains the best bet for transporting 
PDS items to the region's far-flung areas. 

T he losses due to delay and disruptions 
apart, the Railways have to spend 
money on fortifying its security arran¬ 
gements. Nearly 1,000 securitymen provid- 
^ by Ihe state government patrol the 
tracks at different points to detect explo¬ 
sives; mines and bombs that may have 
been planted. The patrolling by the grp (or 
government railway police) is done on tro¬ 
lleys and on foot. In addition, army units 
at vulnerable locations also carry out sur¬ 
prise checks. The cost; Rs 4.IS crore over 
the past 16 months. 

Rajendra Nath, who took over as NF 
Railway general manager in Aupst 1997, 
sees essentially three main factors (other 
than sabotage and rail rokos) as being 
responsible for the trouble the railway sys¬ 
tem faces. They arc: 

• its geographical kKation; 

• dual gauge system, that is both broad 
gauge and metre gauge lines; and 
• an over-saturated single line section. 

The NF railway system extends from west 
to east along the fcxrthills of the eastern 
Himalayas. This geographical feature 
ensures that the rivers coming down the 
hill slopes have not only a high velocity 
with a potential of causing serious damage 
to eml»nkments when they overflow, but 
have a tendency to meander as they enter 
the plains. A bridge constructed at a par¬ 
ticular location may become totally mean¬ 
ingless within the next two-three years 
because the river has moved away and 
breached the bank at another location 
necessitating construction of a new bridge. 
The rivers Gal and Jiadhal on the north 
bank of the Brahmaputra are typical exam¬ 
ples of this phenomenon. This year too, 
these two rivers have caused maximum 
havoc, taking away almost two-km long 
tracks and damaging several bridges. 

The condition of the Lumding-Badarpur 
hill section in the Barak Vailey is worse. 
Due to heavy rainfall, hilislips and landsli¬ 
des, subsidence of tracks is routine in this 
section, which connects southern Assam 
and Tripura and Mizoram to the rest of the 
rail link. Says Nath; "The monsoon is not 
even a month old and there have been 11 
cases of breaches on the north bank of the 
Brahmaputra and 39 cases of landslides 
and washaways in the hill section. Nearly 
200 trains have had to be cancelled. The 
approximate loss: Rs 80 lakh." And the 
indirect cost of delays, of course, can never 
be put out in teal terms. 


The breaches and landslides hit the sup¬ 
ply of asential goods to Tripura, Mizoram 
and southern Assam. And cut off the links 
to Arunachal Pradesh and the areas along 
the Sino-lndia border guarded by the 
Indian army. Although the army taka ade¬ 
quate measures to stock up for these diffi¬ 
cult months, the contipuous disruptions 
are a cause for worry. 

Delays are accept^ as part of train jour¬ 
ney in the Northeast. Long distance trains, 
especially those connecting the south 


(there is a weekly train each connecting 
Kochi, Thiruvananthapuram and Banga¬ 
lore) and Mumbai Invariably mn late, som¬ 
etimes as late as 18 hours. Says Dlwakar 
Deshpande, a passenger who travels to 
Mumbai every six months: "The Guwa- 
hati-Oadar Express is perhaps the slowest 
and the most-delayed of the trains on the 
Indian railway system.” IVra main reasons 
are attributed to this delay. One, the NF 
Railway being the terminal railway, aU 
Inward trains accumulate losses in running 
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to and from the Northeast has 
hitherto suffered from pas¬ 
sage through the Siiiguti 
choke point, a largely metre 
gauge system, high cost of 
construction, operation and 
maintenance." 

Things are set to improve by 
early March next year when 
an alternative iink between 
New Bongaigaon and Guwa- 
hati will to opened through 
the south bank of the Brahm¬ 
aputra and the New Bongai- 
gaon-Siliguri-New Jalpaiguri 
metre gauge section gets con¬ 
verted to broad gauge in 
three-four years. 

In fact, after years of neglect, 
the Railway Board has turned 
its attention to the Northeast. 
Over the last three years itself, 
NF Railway has l)een able to 
spend Rs 912.83 crore on 
"development". In the 1998- 
99 budget NF Railway was 
allotted Rs 315.79 crore of 
which the share of the North¬ 
east is almost 58 per cent at 
Rs 183.21 crore. Interestingly, 
the Shukla Commission esti¬ 
mated that an outlay of Rs 
6,000 crore would to needed 
over the next six to 10 years 
for development of railways 
in the Northeast. 

The NF Railway should look 
at renewing ties with Bangla¬ 
desh and Myanmar. As it is, 
about 60 broad gauge and six 
to eight metre gauge trains per 
month move between India 
and points in Bangladesh carr¬ 
ying coal, cement, boulders, 
limestone, dolomite, food- 
grain and fertilisers one way 
and jute, molas.ses, urea and 
Nepal-bound cargo as return 
loads. Since planners are hop¬ 
ing Chittagong port In Bangl¬ 
adesh could be used for expo¬ 
rting goods from the North¬ 
east, it has been suggested that 
NF Railway and Bangladesh 


Repair work on tho tracks at tlio Lumdlng- 
Badarpur hill section; tiio BSF unit holed 
up at Ranglya platform: endless misery 

time on their way through various states 
before reaching the NF Railway system. 
Lack of extra rakes means that the NF 
Railways cannot start the trains on time 
since maintenance and safety aspects have 
to to taken care of. Result: Trains some¬ 
times leave Guwahati 20-24 hours late. 

But the more Important reason b the 


over-saturated single-line system that the 
NF Railway operates on. Between New 
Jalpaiguri (Siliguri) and Dibrugarh, 1,000 
km of the railway line is a single track. Any 
hold-up bunches several trains together, 
resulting in delays. As it is, says a senior 
operations man, the section is operating 
30 per cent above its theoretical capacity. 

The high-level Shukla Commission, app¬ 
ointed by former PM H.D. Deve Gowda to 
Identify the backlog, had this to say about 
the railway system in the region: "(^triage I 


railway should connect the 
two systems. This could provide a link for 
the south Aslan markets. 

Though a beginning has been made, a 
concerted effort is needed to overcome 
the multitude of problems that this 
strategic railway faces. It is crucial to the 
nation's security, especially in the context 
of the increased exchange of rhetoric 
between New Delhi and Beijing. But most 
important, it serves a remote part of our 
country, which is fully dependent on this 
rail link for its survival. ■ 







O NE thousand is a very 
small number of sub 
scribers for a tele 
phone network. But 
if they all happen to 
be Members of Parliament 
whose amnesia gets the 
better of them when it's 
time to pay their mam¬ 
moth phone bills, It's 
certainly no insignifi¬ 
cant number. 

When the Departm¬ 
ent of Telecommunica¬ 
tion (DOT) mustered 
enough courage to dis¬ 
connect errant MPs' 
telephones—the defau¬ 
lters also included some 
ministers in Atal Behari 
Vajpayee's cabinet— 
there was, not surprising¬ 
ly, a furore. Fortunately, 
the furore was muted. This 
time around, the politici 
ans knew there was no esc 
aping the fact that they were 
on the wrong side of the law. 

DOT also has the authority to 
attach the defaulter's property and 
recover dues as land revenue, if a 
subscriber fails to clear his bills. 
Draconian, some would say, but surely 
called for when big names are involved. 
Name any party and its representatives 
have found a place in the list of defaulters. 
Here Is a sample of names from across the 
political spectrum: 

Raj Babbar (Samajwadi Party): Rs 7 lakh; 
Vijayaraje Sdndia (bjp): Rs 8 lakh; Jaipal 
Reddy (janata Dal): Rs 4.5 lakh; George 
Fernandes (Samata Party): Rs 4 lakh; Kalp 
nath Rat (Independent): Rs 1.8 lakh; and 
R. Janarthanam (aiadmk): Rs 11 lakh. The 
li.st of Congress MPs and former MPs 
is long: A.B.A. Ghani Khan Chaudhary 
(Rs 42 lakh); Sunil Dutt (Rs 2 lakh); 
Jayantl Patnaik (Rs 3 lakh); Satish Sharma 
(Rs l.S lakh); Chinta Mohan (Rs 11 lakh); 
Mukul Wasnik (Rs 2 lakh).... The list is far 
too long for the party’s comfort. All these 
bills are for calls made oiw and above the 
one lakh free calls permitted to Members of 
Parliament annually. 

The list does not end there. Among those 
who've had to face the music from dot 
have been Congressmen Jitendra Prasada, 
V.C. Shukla—both of who had to pay up— 



Oscar Fernandes, Tariq Anwar, Meira 
Kumar and R.K. Dhawan. 

Such has not always been the experience 
of DOT officials. When the 11th Lok Sabha 
was dissolved last year, Lok Sabha secretary 
general S. Gopalan had ordered that the 
MPs' telephones be disconnected immedi¬ 
ately as, following the dissolution of the 
House, they ceased to enjoy the privileges. 
The step was taken following the experi¬ 
ence after the 10th Lok Sabha when the 
service to MPs was extended by three mon¬ 
ths following intervention by the then par¬ 
liamentary affairs minister. "Everyone had 
a party, and when it came to the question 




of paying up, a number of them played 
truant with us," says a dot official. 

Mahanagar Telephone Nigam Limited 
(MTNL), the public sector basic services 
operator in Delhi and Mumbai, discon¬ 
nected the telephones of MPs who had not 
cleared their bills. However, the incumbent 
and former MPs whob had to face the 
ignominy immediately moved heaven and 
earth, and the dot top brass swung into 
action—new connections were allotted to 
the honourable MPs. 

The rule book had been thrown out of 
the window at a convenient time. Acco¬ 
rding to the rules, a new telephone con- 
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George Fernandes: Rs 4.5 lakh 
ABA Ghani Khan Chatidhary; 

Rs 42 lakh 

Chandra Shekhar: Rs 12 lakh 
Vijayaraje Scindia; 

^ Rs 8 lakh 
\ Salish Sharma: 

\ Rs 1.5 lakh 
\ Jaipal Reddy; 

A, Rs 4.5 lakh 
\ Chinta Mohan; 

Rs 11 lakh 
Jayanti Patnaik; 
Rs 3 lakh 
MM Hashim; 

Rs 13 lakh 
Raj Babbar; 
Rs7lakh 
Sunil DutI; 

Rs 2 lakh 
MH Gohil; 

Rs 11 lakh 

. R Janarthanam; 

Rs 11 lakh 
Ram Sunder Das; 

Rs 11 lakh 

•’ Venkatkrishna Reddy; 

Rs 11 lakh 


nection can't be allotted to a person who 
hasn't cleared his earlier bills. Moreover, a 
person is defined as a defaulter If he fails to 
pay Rs 760—equivalent to rentals for two 
billing cycles—to the dot for two months. 
How, then, were the telephones allotted to 
those defaulting MPs? No dot official is 


willing to speak about it. 

"1 would not like to comment on that as 
It’s slightly controversial," Is ail that one 
senior dot officer would say. Were their 
phones not disconnected as they were 
being treated as first among equals? "1 
agree with you, but we are working under 
some constraints," says the officer. 

The second act of the drama began last 
month when mtnl disconnected the tele¬ 
phone of the Congress party headquar¬ 
ters, which had run up a bill of over Rs 70 
lakh over the last few years. Not surpris¬ 
ing, as five years—the time during which 
MTNL has been pursuing the matter—is a 
long period to wait for bills to be cleared. 
A period during which the arrears were 
only increasing, dot officials say that 
despite regular bills being sent during this 
period, the Congress party chose to over¬ 
look the bills. So did the party members. 
That the largest number of defaulters are 
members of the Congress 
party is not insignificant. 

As the events unfolded 
last month, the Congress 
claimed that it was being 
singled out. But the fact is 
that the other parties had 
either negligible or no out¬ 
standings. Member units of 
the Congress party—Natio¬ 
nal Students Union of India 
and Indian Youth Congr¬ 
ess—owe another Rs 24 
lakh and the Uttar Pradesh 
Congress Committee Rs 8 > 

lakh. In comparison, Lok 
Dal has Rs 1.72 lakh as outstanding, 
Janata Party Rs 15,000 and the bjp Rs 
7,000. While the controversy was brew¬ 
ing, communications minister Sushma 
Swaraj did her bit by declaring that the 
telephones of political parties be discon¬ 
nected only after the minister had been 
informed. Needless to mention, the min¬ 
ister had failed do her homework. 

All that is, however, expected to be history 
now. In a public interest petition, M.R 


Vashl, a Bombay Court lawyer, urged 
the court last year to order that tlK does 
against some of the MPs he recovered by the 
DOT. Among the defaulters mentioned by 
Vashl were Venkat Krishna Reddy (Rs 11 
lakh), Ram Sunder Das (Rs 11 laMi), M.M. 
Hashim (Rs 13 lakh). Ram Deo Ram (Rs 9 
lakh) and M.S. Gohil (Rs 11 lakh). Following 
the petition—the heating Is scheduled for 
later this month—the top brass at Sanchar 
Bhavan (dot headquarters) and senior Mim 
officers have swung into action. A report on 
the names and details about defaulters Is 
scheduled to be filed in the court. 


V: 





ASHI'S petition raised a larger ques¬ 
tion of arrean that dot, with rev¬ 
enues in the region of Rs 14,000 ctore 
annually, has learnt to live with. However, 
nearly Rs 2,500 crore of that sum remains 
outstanding from companies and individ¬ 
uals. And it takes just Rs 10 crore to install 
a one-lakh line E-lOB 
■V, . exchange. If the arrears 

could be wiped out, the fast¬ 
growing waiting list for tele¬ 
phones in urban areas could 
easily be met. Further, the 
DOT would be able to 
finance its commitment for 
village telephones. The 
growing outstanding is 
quite a commentary on how 
bills have not been collected 
against telephone connec¬ 
tions, at a time when 
resources were scarce. 

Uttar Pradesh—which has 
two telecom circles, UP (East) and UP 
(West)—leads the pack with Rs 200 ctore 
with Maharashtra close behind. As In the 
case of politicians, a large number of com¬ 
panies and individuals who have not 
cleared their arrears continue to enjoy the 
services of one or more telephones. 

The Bombay High Court has now made 
it clear that any telephone of errant MPs 
—current and former—working in any 
part of the country will have to be 
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A pile of Irregularities plagues MNTL as businessmen play foul 


V IPs, whether businessmen or politi¬ 
cians, have always played truant 
with the Mahanagar Telephone 
Nigain Limited (Mm). All this is helped 
^ Its vigilance department, which choos¬ 
es to slMp over a pile of Irregularities that 
plague'the Rs 4,S(X)-aoie navratna. 

Euly in 1993, Mm officials discovered 
to their horror that a phone (3018899) 
allotted In the name of a former commu¬ 
nication minister had been lUegaliy diver¬ 
ted to dre premises of Baljit fopoor, ex- 
CMD, HAL, who is also known to be a mid¬ 
dleman in defence deals. The telephone 
was monitored over a period of time, die 
talk recorded and the j^rson served a bill 
cd Rs 1.8 lakh. Inldally he refused to pay. 
&st when the case was handed to die 
Central Bureau of Investigatloi), the 
money was finally paid up. But how could 
die phone continue functioning after the 
minister had given up the communica¬ 
tion portfolio? That's one of mtnl’s 
Imsolved mysteties. •There was no way 
we could have found out how long du 
telephone was misused,” says ah officer 
who had handled the case. 

In another case, a telephone Installed at 
the office of the Rs l,2(X>-croie Usha India 
in the name of its chairman emeritus Ram 


Klshan Kulwant Ral was found connected 
to non-metered lines (also known as ser¬ 
vice lines) horn the Chanakyaputi 
exchange in Delhi. Mm officers, a^, 
are not sure how long this telephone was 
misused, but Usha was served with two 
bills totalling Rs 40 lakh. After paying Rs 
18 lakh un^r protest, the com^ny is 
fighting it out in court 
to have the mtnl claim 
withdrawn. 

Around the same time, 
the residential telephone 
of Apollo Group supremo 
Onkar Singh Kanwar was 
.also found connected to 
'i non-metered lines. When 
Kanwar was s«ved with 
the bill, he refused to pay. 

Ultimately, the mon^ 
was paid to mtnl under 
protest. However, this 

time the matter was not _ 

taken to court. ““ 

Similar was the case of businessman 
fihuplnder Singh at West End—a posh 
colony in south Delhi. Connected to the 
non-metered lines, his telephone ran up a 
bill of over Rs 13 lakh during the period it 
was monitored by mtnl. Along with Rai 


Delhi, with 15 lakh 
telephones, heads 
the country’s list 
of defaulters, 
it’s share of the 
total arrears of 
Rs 2,500 crore 
is a solid 
Rs 425 crore. 


and Kanwar, Sln^ was also served ^till. 
But senior nor officials intovoiffi. StiCe 
that, not only has Singh's telq^hCHw beoi 
fimctionlng, but Rs 13 lakh Iw been 
added to ^ kitty of outstandh^. 

A Mumbai-based company, manufac¬ 
turing smart card payphone), totted t^ a 
bill of Rs 4 crore. The amountlsyet to be 
paid to MTNu The company was op^t- 
ing public cail offices tor Mm and had 
collected the money horn the pubUc. 
Not surprisingly, the license has since 
been withdrawn. 

The anti-corruption unit in tlfe Central 
Bureau of investigation, 
to who Mm refers such 
cases, is expectedly del¬ 
uged with cases, mtnl's 
vigilance deps^ent offi- 
ciab say that several cases 
are not handed over to car 
if revenue can be realised. 

JVC Group, for example, 
had 114 of its telephones 
disconnected when it 
falled^to dear its bills. 
Saysone senior mtnl offi¬ 
cer based in Delhi; "Most 

_ of the defaulters are com- 

'' parties which are either 

doing badly or simply don't pay up. MPs 
comer the news since they had outstand¬ 
ings for their house and electrldty too." 
All this adds to mtnl's receivables in 
Delhi—in tire region of Rs 425 crore—and 
Mumbai, where it is Rs 125 crore. 
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Congrass HQ: In debt and not paying 

disconnected uniess the bills are cleared. 
The court has also sought a "status 
report" on the number of parliamentari¬ 
ans against whose names bills are still to 
be cleared. Skeletons, as was expected 
when Vashl filed his petition, are now 


tumbling out of the cupboard. 

Vashi, who had earlier filed petitions 
seeking orders from the court to have 
dues collected by the Maharashtra gov¬ 
ernment from the mus, is certain that he 
will take the case to its logical conclusion. 
But with several defaulters simply not 
replying to court notices as yet, he cer¬ 


tainly has a long road ahead of him. 

While the default on behalf of all the 
MPs, current and 
former, is just 
over Rs 10 crore, 
it does raise the 
larger question of 
default by com¬ 
panies and indi¬ 
viduals, which is 
several times 
higher than that 
of MPs. DOT offi¬ 
cials say much of 
the problems bef¬ 
ore the depart¬ 
ment can be 
reduced if the government makes it 
mandatory for a person to provide his 
photograph with the application for a tele¬ 
phone connection. Somgthing like the one 
required for opening a bank account. 

Or else, for Rs 3,000—the deposit 
required for a telephone connection—a 
person can get unlimited credit. As an offi¬ 
cial says: "Make calls worth any amount 
and since dot does not know your face, 
disappear into thin air." ■ 
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ECONOMY 


JITtNDER SUPr 


Life Pilfer sanctions is iiol 
much different, yet. But the 
government is waking u[) to 
damage control. And reiorms 




By PAROMITA SHASTRI 


F or a much-battered finance min¬ 
ister, it was the fastest denoue¬ 
ment ever. On June .W, barely a 
month after the Budget, a disillu¬ 
sioned and pampered industry 
accused the government of placing eco¬ 
nomic reforms on the backburner. hcci 
president K.K. Modi, a champion of the 
government's economic policies, also said 
the inaction was affecting Investor senti¬ 
ment. The next day, cii, the brain behind 
the new special additional duty (sad) on 
imports, joined in by refuting Yashwant 
Sinha's claim that indus¬ 
trial growth was reviving 
and there could be a turn¬ 
around. There are no signs 
of a pick-up yet, and 
Sinha might have just 
wanted to boost senti¬ 
ments, said deputy direc¬ 
tor M. Roy. 

For all Sinha's tough talk 
and show of confidence, 
sentiments have just 
refused to look up. As 
noted freetrader Jagdlsh 
Bhagwati said recently, 

"Economics is not a matter 


of assertions...it's a hard mistress." Net hi 
outflow has touched around $210 million. 
For the past three consecutive months, they 
have ban net sellers. Ibanks to Moody's 
downgrade and the rising political risk fac¬ 
tor, overseas credit charges have hardened 
from 10 per cent to 14-15 pet cent. Should 
fresh muitiiateral aid dry up next year, in 
case the G-8 hardens its stand because of 
lack of reforms, India faces an extra interest 
burden of $7S million on a total foreign 
borrowing of $7 billion, estimates Congress' 
economic ceil secretary Jairam Ramesh. 

The markets though, are a little better off. 
The rupee has stabilised, if one can call it 


Sinha; ready for a supplementary budoet? 

tliat, above 42.5 to a dollar, probably beca¬ 
use "the temporary mismatch of demand 
and supply", as Sinha described it, has run 
its course. And the stockmarket slide has 
been contained almost single-handedly by a 
supreme sacrifice by the trn, forget its inves¬ 
tors for the moment. Admitted a senior 
finance ministry official; "So far, there’s not¬ 
hing that holds hope for the Budget. There's 
a lift in advance corporate tax collections, 
and income tax anyway starts picking up 
from September, but in indirect taxes, 
there's still nothing to be happy about." 

Stung by the adverse 
mood, the government 
has finally woken up to 
damage control. A reform 
review committee has 
been set up with finance 
secretary Montek Singh 
Ahluwaiia as chairman. A 
slew of policies to boost 
foreign exchange inflow is 
in the offing, in four areas; 
Clear as much foreign dir¬ 
ect investment (fdi) as pos¬ 
sible, boost exports (mpee 
devaluation has anyway 
done half the job) of soft- 
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ECONOMY_ 

ware through tax Incentives, 
flag off public sector disin¬ 
vestment and rntructure, 
and rev up capital market— 
speedily introduce buyback 
of shares through a special 
amendment without waiting 
for the aimbersome process 
of reframing and passing the 
Companies Bill. 

Clearly, the government is 
moving towards a supple¬ 
mentary budget, most likely 
preceding the busy season 
credit policy in October. The 
actual adjustment of num¬ 
bers—and revised income 
and deficit estimates—sho¬ 
uld come then, especially 
since Sinha has expressed 
his disregard for year-end window-dressing. 
But the finance bill that sails through on or 
after July 17 could well be far removed 
from the one that was placed before 
Parliament on June 1. By buckling down 
speedily on urea price hike and sad, the 
government has already proved that it 
yields to pressure easily. How many of these 
policy measures, then, will sail through? 

T O the credit of the government, it is 
moving speedily on the fdi front. It has 
cleared several fdi proposals in infra¬ 
structure-some major power and telecom 
projects and a $600 million project by gdf 
of France for lno transporta¬ 
tion terminals. It has also 
flagged off several oil explo¬ 
ration jobs for foreign firms. 

Industry minister Sikander 
Bakht has hinted at restricting 
compulsory licensing to only 
strategic areas like atomic 
energy and widening the 
automatic approval list to 
include ports, roads and 
biotechnology. (Which means 
a simple rbi nod should be 
enough for a project with a 
foreign investment compo¬ 
nent.) He has also said the 
higher the amount of fdi 
involved, the faster would be the clearance. 

But the problem that plagua fdi is more 
administrative than clearance. Sinha should 
know, that's one of his pet grouses. So, 
inflows remain small compared to the total 
FDI cleared, about 21 per cent. In infrastruct¬ 
ure, where procedural bottlenecks are maxi¬ 
mum, investments huge and public sensi¬ 
tivity high (remember Enron), the propor¬ 
tion is even smaller. According to one esti¬ 
mate, out of cumulative fdi approvals of R$ 
46,000 aore in energy, inflow till May was 
Rs 2,600 crore; In telecom, inflow was only 
10 per cent of Rs 30,000 aore of approvals. 
A better confidence-booster, both for tid¬ 


ing over the revenue front and revving up 
capital market, is psu disinvestment. 
Especially if, as Bakht has said, a decision 
on strategic selloff/selloff after restructure 
of 107 units, and not only four, is taken. It 
won't be an easy decision, especially with 
the government yet to muster majority in 
both houses. But the effort will impress 
investors and policy-watchers abroad, who 
feel that a change in ownership in public 
sector, not small sales to collect revenue, is 
the right approach. And that'll also revive 
their hope in India's capital markets. 

For investors and their guardian angels 
like Moody's, the big disappointment in the 


Budget was mote sectors weren't opened to 
fdi, especially insurance and red estate. 
Some big money could have flowed in, but 
the government is determined to remain 
swadeshi in those areas. Then, it made 
things worse by slapping a countervailing 
*.SAD, sending a highly protectionist message 
to the world and making, in some cases, 
inputs liable tp a higher tax than the fin¬ 
ished product. Will the government climb 
down further here and saap it altogether? 

Fat chance. Forget the swadeshi philoso¬ 
phy, sheer economics will make sure that 
the government can't do anything of the 
sort. Says a finance ministry official: 


"When it comes to Budget-making, ground 
reality counts more than philosophies. A 
Budget is basically a statement of intents. 
The finance minister's success lies in effect¬ 
ing those proposals and f^st." 

For Instance, the securitised power bonds 
(converting Rs 10,000 crore of state electric¬ 
ity boards' dues with companies like Coal 
India and ntpc to cheap bonds and selling 
them to banks with government guarantee¬ 
ing repayment of principal on maturity). 
And the bonds for NWS. Or even the Rs 
72,002 crore of 'kickstart' plan investment. 
None of them have materialised yet, and 
may not for some time more. The first 
scheme is progressing fast, 
thanks to Sinha's personal int¬ 
erest in its novelty, but most 
of the Budget proposals may 
see the light of day only after 
half the year is through. 

Says a Planning Commission 
official: "The kickstart is really 
the key to the Budget, both in 
terms of expenditure and rev¬ 
enue. That's make or break." 
There's another worry, too. 
Rupee depreciation. The Bud¬ 
get factors in an exchange rate 
of Rs 39.5, there's already a 7.5 
per cent depreciation. What 
happens if depreciation touc¬ 
hes 15 pet cent by year-end? The rupee, 
after all, is linked to the global economy 
and with Asia entering a deep depression, it 
may flip-flop in tandem with trade partners' 
currencies. The bright side: exports pin 
handsomely, internal debt is down, customs 
revenue loola up even when oil imports ate 
down. Flip side: excise^nd direct tax coll¬ 
ections go down, external debt is marked up 
(over two-fifths of our debt is doilar-denom- 
Inated) and the government Is forced to 
borrow and spend more. Will the kickstart 
work then? Remember, even after a 20 per 
cent hike, plan spending is Rs 3,000 crore 
less than interest payments on old debt. ■ 
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MARKET RESEARCH_ 

Monitoring the Mindset 



The MR industry booms in the time of recession, even as ad budgets are siashed mercilessly 


By CHARUBAUt ANNUNCIO_ 

I T may seem a paradox at first sight. 
With the retail market going through 
a dip over the past year, marketing 
companies went into fire-fighting 
mode. "Cut expenses," barked the big 
bosses. The first head in the guillotine was 
the ad budget. However, to the pleasant 
surprise of the market research industry, 
nothing drastic happened to it. 

On the contrary, in fad. The MR industry 
has grown by 20 to 25 per cent in the past 
year to touch a total turnover of Rs 170 
crore. Several smaller companies even grew 
by 60 to 80 per cent. leading clients like 
Hindustan Lever and m: retained MR bud¬ 
gets of Rs 10 aore each. So did Pepsi, Coca- 
Cola and SmithKline Beecham (skB) with 
budgets ranging between Rs 4 to S crore. 
Says Nehal Medh, general manager, org- 


MARG, which accounts for nearly half the 
industry's business: "One major factor for 
the MR industry's steady footing is that 
leading clients are committed to continu¬ 
ous research." Though a part of the MR 
budgets of larger, professional companies 
are discretionary, the bulk, nearly 70 per 
cent, remains steady and generally unaf¬ 
fected by their sales and profits. Explains 
K.S. Srinivasa Murty, head, strategic ser¬ 
vices, Hindustan Lever: "Out MR budgets 
grow proportionately with our business as 
we see it as a marketing Investment." 

With competition on the shop shelf on 
the increase of late, more and more mar¬ 
keters are subscribing to this look-before- 
you-leap philosophy. In these volatile days, 
brand success can't be taken for granted. 
"No longer can you be assured of selling all 
that you manufacture," says Rajesh Srlvas- 
tava, vice-president, marketing, dcw Hrtme 


Products, which owns the Captain Cook 
brand. This dictates a need for a continuous 
feedback from the market to know what 
the consumer is thinking, what makes him 
or her tick, what influences that final buy¬ 
ing decision. Says Murty: "The need to feel 
the market pulse is more urgent if business 
is floundering in a recessionary time." 

Competition has made the cost of brand 
failure very high. In the new market envi¬ 
ronment, therefore, product and brand test¬ 
ing has become very rigorous. The product 
is tested in home placement tests. Packag¬ 
ing is tested as an important tool for brand 
positioning and differentiation on crowded 
display shelves. Finally, the communicat¬ 
ion—the commercial, for instance, is chec¬ 
ked out. Earlier, only the final film was tes¬ 
ted. But media fragmentation—there are 
1,700 TV ad spots every day—has added to 
the high rate of failure and so marketers 
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now check the films at each stage. The scr¬ 
ipt is tested, the conversion of the script to 
anlmatics is looked at and the film sampled. 
“You have to ensure that your commu¬ 
nication is working for your brand and your 
company image," explains Srivastava. 

Explains Debashis Pati, deputy marketing 
manager, Godrej Foods: "Advertising is 
expensive and not so productive in a short¬ 
term recession such as the one prevailing 
now. Thus ad budgets are slashed while MR 
spends stay." Cost of doing MR is relatively 
fat lower. MR budgets range typically 
between 2 to 10 per cent of ad budgets. It 
therefore makes complete sense to invest 
even more in MR and reduce larger risks. 

W HILE 80 per cent of the MR business 
is client-s|wcific, the rest is accoun¬ 
ted for by MR products that the dif¬ 
ferent agencies offer, org-maro has products 
tike its Retail Audit inherited from oRi;, and 
INTAM, its TV rating point (trp) system, imrb, 
which accounts for 40 per cent of industry 
busines.s, has its Peoplemeter me system 
among others, while Pathfinders offers e- 
SNAP, its Study of the Nation's Attitudes and 
Perceptions. Over the last two years, smaller 
MR agencies have tied up with leading 
international companies, and inherited 
internationally recognised MR products. 
These gained them considerable headway 
with clients, mbl of Hyderabad tied the knot 
with R( (’. and offers its advertising tracking 
system, the Stochastic Reaction Monitor. 
MBA-Gailup offers Gallup's Customer .Satis¬ 
faction Measurement system. 

Syndicated studies such as ini am. People- 
meter and P-SNAP tx)ver a wide gamut and 
are offered to clients at relatively low rates. 
The MR companies invest substantial sums 
on them but earn back even up to 100 per 
cent profit, p-snap, for instance, costs Pathfi¬ 
nders close to Rs 40 lakh but covers 40 cen¬ 
tres. Clients get to buy the data for about Rs 
2.5 lakh for the year, iniam and Peoplemeter 
cover five and four cities respectively and 
cost about as much. Srivastava endorses 
that such shidies provide "actionable data" 


at low cost. TRP figures, for instance, are ind¬ 
ispensable in tracking how a brand's adver¬ 
tising is working. Adds Pati: "MR data helps 
to share and, sometimes, pass on, the risk of 
making a marketing decision." 

The need for differentiators for brands is 
increasing. If Hindustan Lever's toothpaste 
brand Fepsodent has done well, it was beca¬ 
use research helped it find a sharp usp of 
teeth being germ-free hours after brushing. 
Competition also caused established mark¬ 
eting firms like skb and Marico to re-look at 
their brand portfolios. Marico underwent a 
brand rejuvenation exercise last year, skb is 
polishing up its range for some time now. 
All this has resulted in larger MR budgets. 

"The consumer's mind is changing with 



the plethora of products, resulting in signifi¬ 
cant trends in the marketplace," says Anand 
Varadarajan, president. Pathfinders. For ins¬ 
tance, shamp(K)S had about 18 per cent 
penetration across markets. In less than two 
years, this increased to nearly 27 per cent. 
Tracking such behaviourial changes is cru¬ 
cial. Marketers now research before and 
after launching products or re-launching 
older ones. Thus, MR studies like p-snap 
which reveal intricacies of consumer behav¬ 
iour are finding more and more buyers. 

Medh sees a distinct shift in the clients' 
understanding of what research can do for 
them. "They are making research work 
harder for them," he feels. MR studies are 
therefore yielding more focused and com¬ 
prehensive data for the clients. Increasingly, 
MR is seen as investment, not expenditure. 


Clients are showing a growing interest ir 
more fundamental issues like understand 
ing what their business barriers are. This ha: 
led to a considerable change from earlie. 
sporadic studies to specifics like "who': 
competition". Qualitative research budget: 
are being plumped up. ull now sets aside i 
third of its budgets for qualitative research. 

Till now, companies were trying to under 
stand urban India. But rural markets arc 
now growing four times as fast as the urban. 
Tlie need to figure out what the rural cons¬ 
umer wants is fast becoming the focus of all 
marketing firms. But not a single one is equ¬ 
ipped to study the rural markets on its own. 
Even Hindustan lever, which has among 
the largest niral distribution penetrations as 
well as a huge internal MR division and 
consumer panels which monitor 20,000 
households countrywide, does not have 
access to the rural consumer's mindset. 

"Our markets have become so dynamic in 
the past few years that the need for primary 
data to understand their vagaries is acute," 
feels Varadarajan. This need will only grow 
for the next four to five years, he predicts, 
and the MR industry will grow alongside. 
Murty agrees. " The share of our time and 
money on strategic research is increasing." 

To the further benefit of the MR basiness, 
new industries are looking at MR. Financial 
institutions, foreign, private equity invest¬ 
ors are resorting to using MR to understand 
factors like brand equity, brand power, 
brand loyalty, distribution coverage, dealer 
goodwill in the Indian market. Says Srivast¬ 
ava: "Worldwide, these mncs and the mbas 
they hire prefer to use research to define 
and fine-tune their marketing strategy." 
They arc doing so here too. Business has 
also l)een coming from unexixrted quarters 
like the real estate industry. Recently cioco 
in Mumbai conducted studies to underst¬ 
and what kind of housing consumers want. 

Is this growth a Hash in the pan? Not 
quite. Says Murty; "MR is entirely driven 
by business and adds value and relevance 
to it." As long as dynamic markets exist, 
MR will enjoy its fair share of business. ■ 
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CINEMA 


The Demise of the Lyric 

So bemoans Majrooh Suitanpuri, and creates a stir among the new-generation Bollywood lyricist 


By SHAMEEM AKTHAR 


D id publicit)'-mongering film-maker Mukesh Bhatt stage 
the altercation with lyricist Majrooh Suitanpuri to garner 
attention for (Ihulaml After all, Manisha Koirala was 'mur¬ 
dered' in a pre-release ad for Criminal; debutante Sushmita 
Sen had to outglare media scrutiny of her private life bef¬ 
ore the release of Ikistiik. This time, it was Suitanpuri berating Aati 
kya KlmJala?, a number warbled by star Aamir Khan himself for 
Ghiilam. Suitanpuri, at a function to honour singer Talat Meh- 
mrKxl, flogged the lyrics as "prostitution of the pen”. The verbal 
fireworks that ensued kindled the pertinent 
question—whether film lyrics have degenera¬ 
ted, succumbing to ma.ss-driven market forces. 

Fumes Suitanpuri, still nettled over Bhatt's 
“sadak-chhap language": "1 didn't know the 
film’s director or prc^ucer. 1 objected to the 
obscene suggestion in the line that exemplifies 
the decay of today’s lyrics. Bhatt reacted per¬ 
sonally to a purely academic observation.” A 
rattled Suitanpuri, who registered a police com- 


A, T rat/rat maane ctofw"—which critics had panned for setting off 
the rot. Suitanpuri retorts that no trend-setter, the song fitted the 
situational context. “It was slapstick, not obscene. Nobody expects 
today's lyricists to be Ghallbs. But if you refuse to accept moral 
responsibility, you have to be criticised for prostituting yourself." 

The same charge, recalls trade-journalist Amod Mehra of Business 
Entertainment Network, was laid at Sultanpuri's door try poet Sahir 
l.udhianvi when in Guru Dutt's film Aar Paar, he had, for the first 
time, introduced Mumbaiya into film songs. “Sun, sun, sun, sun zaal- 
ima, humko himse pyar ho y^aya" had a non-word like humko. Film 
historian Firoze Rangoonwalla recalls similar fuss over Sultanpuri's 

PRAVIN PANCHAL 





The number that Aamir Khan 
belted for ‘Ghulam’, according 
to the oid guard, exemplifies 
the rot that has set in within the 
Hindi film music industry. 





plaint, says his stunned household had to hear Bhatt's choice abu¬ 
ses over the speaker phone. Ihe Bhatt brothers counter that a "sen¬ 
ile mind” conjured up these "abuses”. To which Suitanpuri says: 
"Determine quality by asking if these songs would provoke anxiety, 
embarrassment among female members of the family. If you com¬ 
promise for survival, how different are you from a prostitute?” 

Bhatt dismisses Sultanpuri's fulminations as "too insignificant to 
warrant reaction. I’m happy celebrating Gliulam's success. People's 
verdict has made that song a national anthem.” His brother, film¬ 
maker Mahesh Bhatt, is unwilling to accept Sultanpuri's censure 
of debutant song-writer Nitin Bedekar. "Suitanpuri is among the 
ten greats of Bollywood's golden era. But who’s to decide on taste? 
Suitanpuri, because he has the statute and a platform? Or the 
masses, who love the song?" Observes the brother: "The West slots 
such songs, be it by the Beatles or Madonna, as pop lyrics. Unfor¬ 
tunately, you haven’t created such a genre." 

He quotes Sultanpuri's own song—"C, A, T cat/cat maane billi/R, 


line—"Kah/ii aar/Kabhi paar". "O.P. Nayyar admitted he wanted a 
partiinilar beat. To create it Suitanpuri had ungrammatically split 
the term ‘aar/paar’." Composer Naushad, he recalls, had for Dastaan 
(lyrics by Shakeel Badayuni), used the word Whoopee in a song (Sha- 
mmi Kapoor's Yahoo came later), while in fadoo, he made use of 
nonsense rhyme like La ra lu, la ra lu. The early 'SOs saw Suitanpuri 
use nonsense words—"Kuc/i tere dll me khkhkhich/kuch mere dll me 
khichkhicif. Defending him, Naushad observes: "Raj Kapoor used 
'Whoopee' to express joy. In Jadoo, the background was Mexican; it 
didn't demand raag Darbari. But what abouhMughal-e-Azam, Baiju 
Bawra? If we used nonsense rhyme, we also made great poetry, Aati 
kya Khandala passes off dialogue as poetry! Have we creative ^ople 
sunk so low that we've nothing great to offer to our nation?" 

Rangoonwalla defends Aati kya... as social satire where a tapori 
pokes fun at the upper crust who use hillstation Khandala for clan¬ 
destine affairs but agrees with Sultanpuri's verdict on lyrical decay. 
This, he thinks "corresponds with decay in subsidiary arts. 
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My song was slapstick, not 
obscene. Nobody expects 
you to be Mirza Ghaiib. But 
accept responsibility, says 
Majrooh Sultanpuri. 


Literature uses explicit descriptions. So why 
unrealistically expect film songs to purify 
society?" Agrees poet-lyricist Ali Sardar Jafri. 

"Quality ot life has fallen. Politics, literature 
in India have fallen. So why question quali 
ty of films?" The villains of the piece for 
Mehra were definitely the “Choli ke peei he 
kya hai” [Khuhmyak) and "Sarkailo khatiya" (Raja Babti) numbers, 
though The Fall may have started as early as the 7()s. The conver- 
•sational lyric, currently the butt of criticism, was found even in 
Anand Bakshi's "AMta to hum chaite haiti". Lyricist Sameer too pins 
the decay on “Choli..." Says Mehra; "It was a deep descent in the 
'80s with Bappi lahiri belling numbers like “Rumba ho ho" and “I 
am a tiisco dancer". Qualify suffered as composers and lyricists com¬ 
mitted themselves to several films simultaneously, lahiri is doing 
about 50 films annually, Sameer does .SO." Yet the '905 saw the ret¬ 
urn of melody in films like Aasfm/i/i, Maine P}'arKiya. Unfortunately, 
says Melira, there was no corresponding revival of lyrics, lie notes 
how lyricist indeevar penned great lines for Rajesh Roshan, but 
matched Lahiri's trite music in lines like Mere tank mein petrol bhar 
de. llie exigencies of script sometimes inspired such lines, but Lud- 
hianvi could weave poetry even in the most mundane situations. 
Consider Neel Kamal’s raddiwala crooning “Khali dabba, Khali botai 
...Khali ye sansar", creating lyrical philosophy. But today even Javed 
Akhtar, the "sometime saviour" of film lyrics, has to defend usages 
like Strawberry aankhen (Sapnay) or Hai re hai re hai rabba (/earn). 

But film-maker .Shyam Senegal and rock musician Nandu Bhende 
caution against writing a requiem for lyrics. Both believe a mass 
medium like cinema mirrors audience interest. "Javed Akhtar, Gui- 




zar write fine lyrics. Songs in Maachis, Sardari Begum, ot 1942: A Love 
Story have simple, attractive lines. Banality has been part of films 
throughout since it depends on catchy tunes, to be sung in the 
bathroom," says Benegal. Agrees Bhende: "Film songs were market- 
driven even in the 'SOs. No one's talking of pure art here. There are 
cycles. Melodic revival happened because audience chose ghazals." 

"Why" asks ghazal-singer Talat Aziz, "do we as<iumc the audience 
is ignorant? .As judge at Sa Re Ca Ma contests I've seen kids sing old 
numbers. Why do songs like “Samleshe..." {Border) become hits?" 
Shravan, who with partner Nadeem, orchestrated the revival of mel¬ 
ody, agrees "100 per cent". He blames music directors, who since 
they work in tandem with lyricists, should fight such rot. Singer 
Udit Narayan, understandably, is not among these Cassandras. The 
revival of melody was complemented by the revival of lyrics, he 
maintains, citing examples of qsqt, Oil to Pagal Hai, Border, Dupli 
cate. Papa Kehte Hain. Rea.sons lyricist Sameer, a tad sheepish about 
penning “Sarkailo...": "Lyricists need strong scripts around which to 
weave their songs. Do we get a Pyaasa or Saraswati Chandral No, we 
get Chulam, Coolie No I. But audience demand is changing this. My 
hiture films like Raj Kanwar's Daag, R.K. Films' Aa Ab Laut Chalein, 
Dharmesh Darshan's Mela have good lyrics based on strong scripts. 
We'll witness a revival of pure lyrics." Amen to that. ■ 









By SUNIL MEHRA & ARCHANA JAHAGIRDAR 
Cartoons by IRFAN HUSSAIN _ 

T imes were when pools were water bodies rather than 
waterins holes. Places you went to not so much to exhi¬ 
bit as to exercise. Sure there was che che quotient. Ye Oldc 
Defense Services ('lubs, the bridge-players-conclavc vari¬ 
ety of genteel, charmed circle clubs peopled by the pipe- 
smoking “Uncle Andy's" and chic-coiffed, french chiffon and 
|)earl-tlad, cigarette holder-wielding "Aunty Pam's” was where 
you always wanted to be. Nobody one knew, for in.stancc, was bre¬ 
aking doors to get into Municipal or Railway Club [xxils sans fil¬ 
ters or the minimal maintenance and hygiene one felt was mand¬ 


atory in the water one sometimes swallowed, other times plain 
wailowed in. And chances were the girls would always be better 
looking at the Gymkhana rather than the Ghatside pools. No 
value judgement there but just an instinct followed and often val¬ 
idated. For the rest, young and old alike were content to gambol * 
in clean water, have some clean good fun. Like we said, those were 
different days: when water bodies were not watering holes. 

No longer. Pools are more like social cesspools t^ay. Obscene 
places of confluence where oil slicks and affluent effluents, yahoos 
and yokels, of all persuasions, comjxisilion.s, complexions con¬ 
verge. Where Johnnys<ome-lateiy (as in yesterday/ day before/last 
week!) congregate to live through their five-star fantasies of The 
Good Life. Fantasies they saw their childhood idols—blond-bewig- 


DIFFERENT STROKES... 


QOSSIPINO 60PAL STROKE: Age Range; 16 
to 60. Announce their anival with doltish, 
clumsy, all-pool-water-dl^lacing splash. 
Stniggle their tortuous way thrwgh one 
length. Next, collapse from exertion. 
Spe^ rest of the evening convalescing, 
spitting, blowing nose, their own tnunpet, 
discussing own acquisitions, other to¬ 
pic's acquisitions/lives. And, of course, the 
political situation. May/may not swim 
one grand finale last length before going 
home ‘'tired" from "swimming"! 

ANXIOUS Ktm STROKE: Not nec 
the ayah’s province. Embraced 
anxious patent/sugardaddy/ 
uncle/aunty/moustachi 
oed-legs<unwaxed>med 
asa-underarffl'hair-sport 
ing<didl|i ^ escorting 
some brat/brats hom 
heti. Refrain invariably 
delivered at train 
ivhistledeclbeilev- 
ii$: Pinky luba taVuv 
Eeeedimr 
ttmiab 


CELEB HUNTER STROKE: As ubiquitous as 
the monsoon mosquito. As Irritating too. 
Mouth drools water, nose drools snot, 
manner drips cringing aaven obsequious¬ 
ness as he ever-so-casually 
swims |ust-so-near his 
company CEO/chair 





pm 


eting manager to hopefully interact/bond 
in informal environment. Maybe slip in 
vicious tit bits about office colleague, nud¬ 
ge his own promotion along just a bit... 
BASK STROKE: Patented by strictly small¬ 
time Mumbai starlet, Johnny-come-lately 
Veejay-type-from-Vashl, momdoing last- 
week’s-news-baiding-bureauaat-firom-the- 
boondocks whose mug adorned newspa¬ 
per frontpage courtesy Election Commiss¬ 
ion posting just-priot-to-retlTement. 
ted at iTDc hotel pools swimming at 
ceremoxUal marchpast pace, 
seoningty non^alant, actu¬ 
ally surv^g who else 
is swimming. More* 
important, who else Is node-; 
ing ftlm/het: Sratefid, 

tremutofegf,^ anxious W; 
rccett^ ANY attwtlQn i, 
j^at Buqr::.gonfitiih ^ 
'tbdstenc^' .Md - 
sheen to thdir non- , 


aiOKC; Item' 
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S THAT CRAWL 


kels, that’s what floats in today’s social cesspools—the watering holes of the concrete jungle 


ged Ajits, beehive bouffanted Padma Khannas, sneering Prem Cho¬ 
pras and Buxom Bindus—enact in Bollywood celluloid sagas. How 
they ached then to be That-Bond-ln-The-Blue Waters who slinkily 
swam to the edge of the pool to nibble at the hors d'oeuvre, sip at 
canned beer, speak into ^e sleek cordless, swim next to the hour- 




WA 


glass figurewfl/i with the bluer-than-the-blue-water contact lenses... 

They’re no longer yearning. They're living it through now. In 
upmarket suburban five-star pools across the country: at Cla- 
ridges, at Hyaaaaat (when will the Delhiite get this one right!), at 
Maurya, Taj, the toffee-nosed Gymkhanas the Fantasy Brigade is 
on the roll. Those that can't crash in at hotels are flocking in dro¬ 
ves to the municipal ponds, the Country Clubs, the Siri Forts, the 
Talkatoras... Eating, swilling, leching, swearing, spitting, blowing, 
blustering, hand-pumping, card-exchanging, name-dropping, 
brand-flashing, body-baring, kabab-chewing, prissy-preening by 
and in the pool. Doing everything in short except swimming! 

Pools are the new status thing. In them good old days you flashed 
plastic: Diner, Visa, Visa Gold, American Express. Yesterday's yuppie 
passions like the zardozi threads, the flashy restaurant, the fancy 
car...they were all too easy to possess, to procure, to enjoy. The 
Great Outdoors beckons now. Through glossy seductive television 




ing pectorals with a cleavage that'd turn 
Lollobrigida suicidal, washboard stumm- 
ick, taut bronzed butt buns encased in oh- 
so-merest-of-mere black designer lycra. 
Specdo, of course. Also Speedo cap, Speedo 
water shades, limited edition Bubble Aqua 
Swatdi. You’ll see him every moming/eve- 
ning. You'll hear him at the pool, even In 
your sleep, hissing as he goes along: 101, 
hahhhh 102, ooooof 103. Nightmatelll 
KAMKAZE KID STROKE: Age range; Six to 
46-year-olds. Generic TVpe; Yahoos. Manic 
gleam in eye reminiscent of Pearl Harbour 
heros. Leap of faith usually culminates 
with their landing on THEIR stomach «id 
YOUR head. On brighter days you watch 
from a distance as they crash with a ph» 
odi plop on dieli substantial stummfcks. 


Hope FERVENTLY it wlU prove lethal. No 
such luck. They bob up again. And agaiti. 
All evening. 

POOL PIRANHA STROKE: ^ 

Men with bad teetii, foul 
breath, black hair, white 
eyebrows. Sidles up to*|||||||||| 
the heshest dewy-faced SHI 
thing indie pod, offers I I 
to^teach' hvhwto Jh ^ 
swim. God forbid she 
says yes. Immediately 
clammy hand is clam- 
ped on unsuqiecting 
maiden. Qosa to her 
breast than her navel 
of coufto- Unwltdn- 
(!ly, of course. T1» refrain: "If I hold you so 
. vouTl stay afloat*. Redly?.- 



lciii.jdy.jo6... 



THE CLASSIC MALE PASS STROKE: Butter 
WDuldn^ melt in his tx^out mouth. It's 
just that whenever M passing by. a 
woman in the pool his hand 'acddiiita- 
By* lands on her thigh, 

I ^hec... Some might say tliiis 

too often. Others might ^ you're 




THE TIME MSI STROKEt 

afflicted^ ceBuBteAaden, croissant.^s of 
^. flesh encatod indivl^ls with Home 
^ . Akmeafld-ove^fte-hill exjnesslons 

|k . (iiat«^ along at 0.000S tpoh. 
Wm tafiesipttmwatec Ueinto 
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LIFESTYLE 


images of llie Body Beautiful. That outdoor is way too far. 
Closer home art the pools. Which is where the athletic arr¬ 
ivistes flock. No longer cars, women or vehicles. Today's flas¬ 
hers wave the Blueblood Bluewatcr Card from the Oberoi, 
the Maurya, the l.eela Penta, the Golf Club at you. The Bold 
and the Beautifid told the Indian yuppie what to wear. Bayw- 
atch tells him where to acquire the body to wear them wares. 

Where, not whether, you swim is of the essence. Armed 
with Rs 20-.30-40-S0,000 gate passes to Blue Nirvana the Me- 
Too’s arc crashing through the social barrier. You have to see 
them do the Silly Street Strut at the five-star pcxrlside. The 
swagger deceives, the speech reveals them to be the Ques^; 
ing Quixotes they are. New Wealth is theirs to own 
Wisdom, though, is a trifle more difficult-to-access 
modify. Give them full marks though, for, howeverii 
ily, trying. In stray poolside conversations that; 
waters you hear intimations of a new quest, a timi 
though unwittingly hilarious venturing into new 
are not about money alone but metaphysics. Take 
toon-stummicked, gold ropechain-clad, hirsutisi^ 
wholesalers, five-star hotel pool mem here 
conversing. Quoth Potbelly One to 
Potbelly Two: “Aaajkal te loki hida 
karde ne. Reiki vagairah... Mainii paUi 
hai. (These days people are into stuff like 
Reiki.)" PB Two, sharply, triumphantly interfi 
naheen. Onu Rake-1 kehmle}' ne. Mera pultar janda si (Not 
Reiki, it's called Rake-I. My son used to learn it)." At which 
point PB One decides to lapse into sullen upstaged silence. Soon 
enough though, genuinely troubled, he comes up with a query clo¬ 
ser to his heart "Tell me. M jedey Rake-l karde ne o loki sax (read sex!^ 
nahin kardey! (Do those who indulge in Rake-I abstain from sex?)" 
No prizes for guessing where and how that conversation ended. 


wm--- 

a mum- 






OMF. seek to impress with New Age Wisdom. Others 
with plain New Found Money. Pools are the 
new fashion ramps where Spe^o 


acolytes are upstaged by the Bur 
ton swimweanvii/<js, the Shahnaz 
sunscreen faithfuls by Body Shop 
and Clarins sun screen fans, the Car- 
tier glasses by the Armani sunsha¬ 
des. This is where Covet Girl Mar¬ 
athon Waterproof Mascara looks 
daggers at its Lancome equival¬ 
ent in true "bhala iska mascara mere 
mascara se mazboot kaise (how is her 
mascara stronger than mine?)" style. 

Not money alone. Attitude is the anthem at the Ptxsl today. That 
desperate quest for attitude, though, CAN misfire once too often. 
Bravado may lead the bathing beauty to the Dare Bare Bikini but 
conditioning sends her scurrying back to the Modesty Closet. Com¬ 
mon ^ht at most pools today: blush¬ 




ing Maiden undulates to the very 
edge of the pool swathed in turkish towels 
that would covet two size-10 Egyptian 
mummies adequately. Next, in gentle fast 
forward motion, she discards towels 
in perfect sync with her slithering 
descent into the waters. Bye Bye 
Baywatch. Hello Borivli! 
Attitude! It leads people to do 
the strangest things. Don the 
weirdest garb. Witness the lycra 
sheaths for cyclists that spindly 
matrons bravely struggle into for their 
jaunt to the pool. Some wear tents, 
others self-styled frocks masquerading 
1^,. as swimsuits. It's easy to chuckle. What's 
f-Tmportant to realise is the gearshift these 
Culturally conditioned-to-be-body-shy women 
make. Wearing that tent/lycra sheath and leaping 
into the waters is a leap of faith that covers in a trice the 
mental distance between Connaught Place and California. 
That Attitude thing can misfire. Take this story of the poolside 
braggart and the poolmate who called his bluff: told by a multina¬ 
tional executive. Our local businessman at a suburban Bombay five- 
star hotel pool was seeking to impress by loudly boasting about his 
Hamburg office. "It's in Munnelmansberg. On Ittnstrasse. A promi¬ 
nent business area, you know," he ranted, revelling in what turned 
out to be, in fact, negative attention. A German guest swam up to 
the business associate the loudmouth had targeted and told him: "I 
want you to know the office he's talking of is located in the seedi¬ 
est area of Hamburg. I wouldn't go there for free lest it make a bad 
impression on my associates!" Bluff called, bluster backfiring, tail 
between legs, the sheepish trader couldn't slii* out early enough! 

Whatever happened to the good old pools where you went for 
clean water, healthy exercise? Where the competition was about 
the number of laps you swam, the timing, the strokes you exe¬ 
cuted perfectly? They're gone: relics of a gentler, less brassy 
time. Today,, pools are places you go to to eat kebabs, swill 
beer, flash latest diamond, cell phone, knlckknack and ttakhral 
And only occasionally, if ever, to swim. ■ 
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Luxury always comes 
at a premium. 



Hotel Marine Plaza 


But there are exceptions to the rule. 

Business on a platter 


Mumbai's lashionable small hotel, expertly managed by 
experienced hoteliers, is taking personalised service, to 
unrivalled heights. OITering a world of luxury at unbelievable 
prices to give you the best of both worlds. 

Our view of business 

Sitting pretty along Marine Drive-Mumbai's most scenic 
seafront-Hotel Marine Plaza is a jewel that faces the famed 
Queen's Necklace. 

40 suites and 28 rooms offer an ocean tif options. Each one 
tailored to make your experience one vou will always want to 
return to. 


There's a state-of-ihe-ari Business Centre that makes 
business a pleasure. The Plaza Room fur conferences and 
The Allamanda Terrace for private parties. 

And three gourmet restaurants for you to savour. 
The Bayview-our 24-hour coffee shop The Oriental 
Blossom-our speciality Chinese restaurant. And 
(icoftrey's-Mumbai's most relaxed and intimate pub. 
Besides, you can slay fit at the well-equipped Gym. 

So, next time you are in Mumbai, stay at Hotel Marine 
Plaza. Because here, the best things in life don't come at 
a premium. 





MUMBAI 


The fashionable small hotel 


for Ksemthns cmaa: Hotel MaiiDC nua, 29. Manne Drive, Mumbai -. 400 020. .Tel: 283 1212. Fax: 282 8385 or Sarovar Park Piaxa Hotels Reservation Offices: 
MUMBAI: Tel: 285 0951 f 2 / 3. Fax: 285 0954. NEW DELHI: Tel: 691 0344 f 5 / 6. Fax: 692 0823. CHENNAI: Tel: 483 6644 / 7788. Fas: 483 6644, 
484 0679. CAlCinTA: Telefax: 210 4421. BANGALORE: Tekfw: 559 7322. AHMEDABAD: Telefax: 656 1497. PUNE; Tel: 622 622, 623 623. Fax: 622 633. 
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Pooling In For Some Fun 

Pool catches on among metropolitan youth, earning a record Rs 60 lakh per month in Delhi alone 


ByARCHANAJAHAGIROAR 


W HILE travelling to Calcutta 
with friends, Pankaj Mehn- 
diratta, 20, iiad a brainwave. 
This recent graduate from 
Delhi's Deshbandhu (Jupta 
College was sure he didn't want to join 
the family's furniture business. With a 
small basement at his disposal, he decided 
a pool table was just the thing to lastall 
in it. And given the capital's new-found 
obsession with this all-American sport, the 
idea made good business sense. 

Going by recent figures, pool is indeed 
the number one recreational activity in 
Delhi. According to one industry estimate, 
as much as Rs 60 lakh is spent each month 
by i)elhiites on this sport alone. And it's 
not Delhi alone which has come to grips 
with this fad. Mumbai to an extent, and 
Bangalore, the silicon-accented city where 


60 


pool first found its roots in the country, 
are as much part of this trend. Hip-hop 
joints like Razzberry Rhinoceros in 
Mumbai are the place to be for a spot of 
pool. Its management has just added a 
third table after the roaring success of the 
earlier two. Cyclone, the trendy disco at 
the Leela, Mumbai, too introduced pool 
tables last year. Soon enough, other such 
outlets mushroomed all over. 

So what is it that differentiates pool 
from snooker and billiards, two games tra¬ 
ditionally played in clubs in India? Pool, 
an Americanised version of the traditio¬ 
nal English sport, is a much faster (a typi¬ 
cal game takes up to 10 minutes from 
start to finish) and easier version. Played 
on a smaller table, pool is a bit like car- 
rom, where there are two sets of balls: 
stripes and solids. There are seven of each 
type and whoever pockets his colour first 
has to pocket the black ball in the end. 
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The balls are hit with a white cue ball. 

With few rules, and even fewer demand¬ 
ing skills required to play this sport well, 
it is now popular with people from all 
walks of life looking for a good time. Says 
Varundeep Singh, area manager with Ford 
Credit India, the current number one in 
the amateur rankings: "The game Is 
designed to finish fast. And since it's not 
a high skill game like billiards and snoo¬ 
ker, It is easy to play with friends." 

The game's popularity in the capital 
could be gauged as early as 1996, when 
Madhur Singh and Ritu Dalmiya jointly 
opened Cappucino ii\ South Delhi. The 
star attraction of the cafe was its pool 
table. Recalls Madhur: "We started with 
one pool table, soon we had to add anot¬ 
her, as one just wasn't enough. When we 
started the restaurant, we added these 
extras because we wanted to offer more 
than just food. Only, pool got addictive. 








abhijitbhatukab 


Those who came to play 
just would not go 
home." The pool tables, 
In fact, became the main¬ 
stay of their business. At 
the start, charges per 
hour were Rs 2S. Soon it 
climbed to Rs 40, due to 
the long queue of people 
waiting to play. And 
while power cuts and 
other infrastructure-rela¬ 
ted problems affected the 
food business, the ppu- 
larity of pool remained 
undiminished. 

T he ease with which 
pool helped Cap- 
pucino catch on led 
to five more such centres 
springing up. The sport 
however, took off in a big 
way within the last year 
with big league entrants 
like Delhi's Vertex Sports 
Cafe adding to its sheen 
and accessibility. Vertex 
tied up with AMt Rlayma- 
ster, one of the largest 
manufacturers of pool 
and billiards tables in’ the 
US. Says Ajay Jain, who 
owns and runs Vertex: 
"in the next five years, 
pool will Iw tlie biggest 
sport commercially in 
this couiury." This confidence stems from 
the following figures; 40 million Ame¬ 
ricans play pool, of which 50 per cent are 
women. It's this unisex appeal which has 


! helped the game gain rapid acceptance in 
urban centres. 

While people cautioned that not every 
American fed catches on in India, Jain's 
gamble has paid off. Delhi alone has seen 
as many as 40 centres mushroom in the last 
few months. Bangalore too boasts similar 
numbers. If Mumbai hasn't kept pace with 
the other metros, it's due to 
lack of space rather than lack 
of interest. It is estimated P 0 g] 

that by the year-end as many i » » 
as 100 such centres will be 
functional in Delhi. ffllUBf 

A skyrocketing demand 
has translated into serpent- lOfplIIl 

inc queues at the.se centres. tO 108 

And innovative entrepre- |i. 

neurs are cashing in on this W08!«( 

captive clientele by intro- IlMl 

ducing other attractions to > . 

keep them glued there. C8U0 

Recently, in Bangalore an ■—i. 

entrepreneur set up a pool 
centre. Cyber Cue, where one could surf 
the net while waiting for a table. Soon, two 
more followed suit. Now, proprietors of 
most pool parlours are getting computers 
and Internet connections to .stop people 
from sauntering away when tables are 
occupied. .Says Harini Kota, who owns two 
such centres in Bangalore and plans to 
introduce the Internet soon: "It's good in a 
way, not only from the point of view of 
income, but also that people surf the net 
rather than waste their time hanging 
around when all the tables arc occupied." 

While many want to take the credit for 
introducing this cash cow sport to India, 
Vertex is doing more than its fair share to 
build excitement around the sport. The 


Bangalore goes the pool way too: Young 'uns take a shot at the sport 


ptance in three centres It tuns in the capital have 
weekly tournaments which have led to the 
lot every cafe announcing regular rankings for both 
lia, Jain's amateurs as well as professionals. The cafe 
has seen plans coaching classes for newcomers to 
n the last the game. Also, there's a debit card 
;s similar facility—one that enables you to play 

lacewith without making a cash transaction—for 
regulars in the offing. Var- 
undeep, who participates 
Pool' fllO regularly in tournaments 

triwirnnwitlim ' ^y Vertex, says: 

IIIO^iOInHYOi "It is the element of win- 

COmoradoilfr competition that 

fAimliMt "‘Of® interesting." 

IOf0l|I0, Owf: Leisure Bowl in the capital 

to loorn, OK" started off as a bowling 
in m iiiii centre with pool as an add- 

WOOmOr opon on. But the success of pool 

IlM fflUOlly revenue-earner 

<»Wiiiilit mi bowling) has enthused 

Galiyill on. them enough to start pool 

I. centres all over the city. The 

success of the sport lies in 
luld surf the sociability that it offers. Says Sanjay 
3on, two Datt, 20: “I've made a lot of friends 
etors of through pool. It's a bit like golf. You can 
mputers even strike deals while playing pool," 

) people Also, the lack of recreational avenues for 
hies are the youth in most metros adds to its 
wnstwo popularity. Says Harini: "Where is the 
jians to place for sports in Bangalore? Most of the 
ood in a youth are forced to spend their time at 
view of pubs or hanging out at malls. Playing at 
the net Karnataka State Billiards Association is 
iianging expensive, and doesn't suit most youn- 
upied." gsters baause the rules are rigid and 
redit for there's no room for camaraderie." 

0 India, But while pool rooms are meant to be 
share to places of good, clean fun, there are of 
)rt. The course some rumours of gambling. Says 
Swamy, a 24-year-old graduate in 
Bangalore: "We guys bet on anything. 



from potting a ball to winning 
the game. In one version called 
shuffle pool, one ends up gambling 
often. It is a complicated version, 
but we use the crown of soft drink 
bottles to bet and exchange it for 
cash after the game." Admits 
another regular pool player in 
Delhi: "There are some guys who 
can play the game really well and 
they often lure bad players to play 
with them. This way they make 
good money off them." 

All the same, attributes such as the 
all-weather advantage, camarade¬ 
rie, the low costs and ease of learn¬ 
ing, have contributed to pool 
becoming the number one recre¬ 
ational sport for many in the coun¬ 
try, It's a game right on cue for the 
middle classes with their disposable 
incomes and spare time. ■ 

With Saira Menezat in Mumbai 
and B.R. Srikantli in Bangalore 


C.R. VENKATtSH 




EC0MMENDATI0N8 


Before These 
Crowded Streets 

■ Dave Mathews Band 
BMC (rcKcndo 
Price: Ks ]2h 

THE Dave Math¬ 
ews Band (dmb) is 
a funky American band which made 
waves with its last album Crash. 

Before These Crowded Streets (btcs) is 
already riding the album charts and 
is trademark dmb— a fusion of jazz, 
soul and alternative rock. However, 
there is nothing stark, innovative or 
clever about the 
music. The ins¬ 
trumentation is 
predictable. Per¬ 
haps it is the 
clean and unpr¬ 
etentious sound 
that has made 
the band popu¬ 
lar. The DMB is 
one of the busi¬ 
est acts on the 
US concert circuit and the band's 
tireless energy has earned it the tag 
of being a modern-day Grateful 
Dead. The 11 tracks on btcs are very listen- 
able. Boyd Tinsley on the acoustic vioiin 
knits the songs together with verve. Here is 
an album which is worth a listen and will 
go down well with most rock fans as well 
as those who dig new alternative sound. 


Appu’s Playtime 

■ I'or ages 

Prki' Rs m 

Media Kislon 

K7. Kufitara Knipa Knad 

baiiKaU>ri-Sf)(XX)1 

Kl. 22fil047 






'HAVE fun while you learn' is the objec¬ 
tive of this edutainment cd-rom for three 
to six-year-olds, developed for the first 
time in India by Bangalore-based Media 
Fusion. Appu, the cute baby elephant, 
guides kids through a colourful world of 
shapes, objects, alphabets, colours, num¬ 
bers, animals and memory games. Attra¬ 
ctive graphics 
and animat¬ 
ion, complete 
with sound 
effects and 
music, make 
the entire 
exercise all 
the more ent¬ 
ertaining. Narration comes in English and 
Hindi. However, while the English nar¬ 
rative complements the dancing Images 
on .screen, the Hindi version does leave a 
lot to be desired. Rather heavy on the 
ears, it just might escape a three-year- 
old’s comprehension. 






Devil’s Advocate 

■ Starring Keanu Rravet, Ai Pacino, 
(.bartiae Themn 
July rcl«aw 

HOLLYWOOD'S action 
hero is on a high-speed 
lane to success. Kevin 
Lomax (Keanu Reaves) is a young defence 
attorney with Florida's hottest acquittal 
record. Guilt fades before his me.smeric 
power over the jury. Back home, he has a 
happy marriage with sexy wife Mary Ann 
(Charlize Theron). Lomax's life seems per¬ 
fect and gets even better when he runs 
into John Milton (AI Pacino), the founder- 
head of a powerful law firm, who offers 
him a pay packet no one can beat. Lomax 
is soon in court defending a wealthy real- 
estate developer with three brutal murders 
in the bag. As one of the top guys in the 
firm dies a gory death, and his wife falls 
apart, Lomax discovers that he's certainly 
on a fast track but headed for hell. 


Glimpses of 
Indian 

Contemporary 
Art—Part ii 

■ Vadehta Art Gallery 
D.40, Defence Colony, 
New Delhi 
July 1-31 


THIS exhibition, on for a month at 
Delhi's Vadehra Art gallery, needs 
no introduction. Works by stal¬ 
warts from the world of Indian 
contemporary art have been show¬ 
cased to * 

provide a 
broad pict¬ 
ure of the 
vibrant art 
scenario 
today. Art¬ 
ists featu¬ 
red include, but naturally, M.F. 
Husain, Ram Kumar, Tyeb Mehta, 
S.H. Raza, Arpita Singh, Anjolie Ela 
Menon, Manu Parekh, Ganesh 
Haloi and Sanat Kar. The powerful 
canvases on display vie with each 
other for attention and it's an ideal 
opportunity to view works by 
such well known names at one go, all 
under the same roof. 


Delightful Cooking 
The Best of Indien 
Cuisine 

■ By Savitrl Bhatia 
Harper Collins; Kt I9S 





SUDDENLY, there are 
cookery books and more cookery books. 
This one by Savitrl Bhatia attempts to put 
together The Best of Indian Cuisine with a 
section on international recipes because, as 
the author expl¬ 
ains, they're grow¬ 
ing in popularity. 

Compiled in an 
easy-to-follow 
manner, the best 
features of the 
book are the secti¬ 
ons on techniq¬ 
ues, the glossary, 
vegetarian cook¬ 
ing and pickles, 
preserves and chu- 
tneys. Of the non-vegetarian recipes, what 
appears useful is the chapter on kababs, and 
the art of preparing them. She oSers practi¬ 
cal tips on the kind of fire required, equip¬ 
ment and preliminaries for that ultimate 
melt-in-the-mouth morsel of juicy meat. 
Her marinations, like some of her recipes, 
don't tun into time-consuming first, sec¬ 
ond, third and fourth stages. They are sensi¬ 
ble and make you virant to try them out. 
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Presenting Intel’s 
ramily of 
microprocessors. 
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LUMINOUS LADAKH 

A conservationist duo documents and brings alive the treasures of 51 neglected monasteries 


By SUNIL MEHM; Photographs: BENDY K. BEHL_ _ 

F II.MMAKEH Benoy K. Behl is all set to electrify the art hist¬ 
ory world, by revealing not mere images but a whole new 
world. That of 11th century Buddhist Ladakh. Over the 
last four years Behl, together with comrade-in-arms and 
fellow researcher/Blmmakcr Sangitika Nigam, has roamed 
across the rugged roof of the world, photographing and docu¬ 
menting no less than 51 remote, often inaccessible, 11th to 171 h 
century monasteries. 

These are probably the last repositories and relics of a pristine 
Buddhism that once flourished in this region. And what remain of 
the original 108 that the Buddhist king Yeshe 0 established in the 
early 11th century. Never studied, invariably neglected, often in a 
state of appalling disrepair, these monasteries house Buddhist 
treasures, artefacts, murals never before seen, far less studied, by 
the outside world. 

"These monasteries," says Behl, "are as much a document of 
trans-Himalayan Buddhism as they are of the never minutely 
examined Kashmiri Buddhist tradition whose waning coincided 
with its resurgence in Ladakh," Indeed, the 32 Kashmiri artists the 
monk Rinchen Zangpo brought back with him to Ladakh at the 
request of Yeshe O left troth a strong signature as well as a vital 



record of the vibrant and cosmopolitan Kashmir culture of that 
period. "Kashmir, where these artists were brought from,” elabo¬ 
rates Behl, "was where Vajrayana Buddhism was married to Saivite 
Hindu tradition. It was also a vital junction on the great trade 
routes that extended from the Punjab to Tibet, Iran, Central Asia. 
The Chinese textiie motifs, Mongoiian riders, echoe^ of Ajanta, 
the tantric renditions of Buddhist motifs in the murals of these 
11 th to 17th century monasteries are no coincidence. They reflect 
myriad influences—Turko-Mongol, Iranian, Indo-Aryan tribal— 
that shaped the .sensibility that created these murals. 

Another reason, he adds, that these murals are critical resource 
for art historians is because "they are the only documentation we 
have of what Kashmir paintings of the period may have kmked 
like considering no work from that period survives today." 

Pour years ago, Behl, 42, a St Stephens literature graduate, had 
startled the artistic community worldwide when he managed, 
quite literaily, to show the world the true colours of the second 
century Ajanta caves set in the Sahayadri hills of Maharashtra. 
Armed with a painstakingly developed new technique of pho¬ 
tographing in the dark; one that involved 20-minute exposures 
and more. Ten months later he came up with almost 7(K) images 
that surprised even him. Glowing softly in the embryonic womb- 
light were revelatory images; murals of incredible beauty, delicate 
coiours, tonal textures, lush contours whose colour and detail 
photographers had not been able to capture in the last hun¬ 
dred years; handicapped initially by imor visibility, later by the 
low wattage, barely adequate orange light allowed for within 
the cavernous caves by anxious-to-protect conservationists. 
Historians a la Komila Thapar, art historians a la Milo Beech 
hailed his achievement that proved conclusively that around 


At Basgo, the once proud capital but 
now merely a box on a hill, are the 
only Ladakhi 16th century murals that 
have survived Intact and the gorgeously 
glided Maltreyanath statue which 
occupies two floors of a temple. 


-OV'1*11 - ' 
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the time of Christ there flourished in this country a far more 
evolved aesthetic than hitherto imagined or documented. 
Unearthing the Ladakhi treasurehouse of a lost tradition, 






indeed a lost world, was no easy task. Behl and Nigam’s modern- 
day search for this artistic golden fleece involved travelling, 
sometimes on horseback, other times oh foot, intermittently, for 
eight months across 20,000-odd miles in difficult rugged moon¬ 
scape. It was a search that took them to 11th century monastic 
havens like Alchi on the bank of the legendary Indus; to Sumda, 
the monastery atop a hill that would not reveal its wonders till 
they made a steep 8 km ascent along a narrow path barely 5 ft 
wide, on either side of which was a sheer vertical drop into a for¬ 
bidding mountain gorge; to the 7th century Lamayuru 
monastery spectacularly perched atop a hill threatening to 
crumble and crash along with over a thousand years of history. 


Tirelessly, they quested and strived to visit, to see, more impor¬ 
tant to record first-hand, the actual state of Buddhist centres 
fleetingly listed, cursorily acknowledged, tacitly, callously con¬ 
signed to the trashcan of history. 

And what wonders they reclaimed for posterity. Wonders 
whose current state they alerted an apathetic world to. Alchi, 
with its luminous rendition of the Green Tara deity image whose 
Central Asian apparel and ornaments suggest a Kashmiri 
Buddhist origin, a royal and his consort drinking, palace scenes 
replete with dancing girls, musicians, pandits, "it's a Kashmir of 
another time, faith, rensibillty revealed here," observes Behl. 
“Kalari-esque figures on the ceiling lend credence to and con- 










Tilt prol^iy and ornately docorated main altar at Sumda, where the only evidence of the seven 
other monasteries that onca flourished hare Is just a doorway here, a pillar there. 


firm a long-held belief: that a Kudiyattam-likc form was 
employed for disseminating the Buddhist gospel." 

Sumda, situated in hostile, rugged terrain, possessed of a wond¬ 
rous, ornate altar, housed the last of the eight monasteries that once 
thrived here. Saspol, close to Alchi, revealed other wonders; a bril¬ 
liant red central chamber reminiscent of iridescent Chinese lacquer 
palaces, a chamber straight out of Xanadu that locals have referred 
to as the "red cave" for centuries now. And all around the inner 
walls a teeming profusion of murals, an Ajanta-esque world of yak- 
shis, flying angels, gently curvaceous fulsome female forms. Much 
else: a minimalist, stunningly spare white-robed Buddha, distinctly 
Chinese in aspect, and a startlingly sensuous, very graphic 12th 
century black-white-red image of the Adi Buddha. 

T he ali-black Buddha cradles a white woman figure wrapped 
around him: fiery reds, the Intense eroticism of the painting 
proclaim the unmistakable tantric inspiration. Says Behi; "It's 
another Buddhism—reflecting a rich diversity of influences and 
cultures that's made manifest in these murals. 

That's what makes them historically signifi- mmmjjmmmmmmm 


cant." They saw much beauty in remote, otf-the-tourist-track 
places: a first century Kanishka stupa at Sani in Zanskar as also a 
giant relief of Padmasambhava, the man who brought Buddhism 
to the area, together with an early representation of the Chan 
dance he popularised among the monks of the area. At Basgo, once 
a proud capital city but now merely a box on a hill, they feasted 
their gaze upon rare 16th century murals and a Maitreyanath stat¬ 
ue whose head soared to the second floor of the monastery. 

"We didn't discover these places," notes Behl, "but were probably 
among the handful that went there in recent times for these are 
obscure, out of the way; conservationists don't like the working 
conditions and travellers don't like the attendant hardship, it was a 
drive to doeximent, to update, to see first-hand that led us there." 

But what they saw first-hand was appalling. At llemis 
monastery, a touristic hot sptst, old buildings were being demol¬ 
ished to accommodate more tourists during festival time. At Alchi 
they found a wall covered with invaluable murals, heavy with 
damp, bulging into the room, held together miraculously as if 



















Dettol Alv/ays there to care. 



SOCCER 


The form book is suffering 
tremors but Brazii is likely 
to deliver its billing 


By SHEKHAR BHATIA and ANIRUDDHA 
BAHAL in Paris 


T he Samba boys are through to the 
semis. The only flaw in the Brazil 
ian quarter-final victory, if you 
can call it that, is that the magicai 
Ronaldo has shown his magic 
only in flashes. The only player who does 
n't seek glory but defends it might soon 
discover that fame is like a shuttlecock and 
has to be hit on both sides to stay afloat. 

But Brazil has definitely moved into a dif 
ferent gear, what with their 4-1 second 
round demolition of Chile, followed up by 
a nail-biting 3-2 victory over Denmark in 
a match where they showed their class by 
recovering quickly from a second-minute 
Denmark goal and then calling the shots 
for the most part. And though Ronaldo 
didn't score, he had two goal assists, one 
for Bebeto and the other for Rivaldo. 

The thing about Ronaldo might be that 
defenders around the world are coming to 
grips with the fact that even the great 
Ronaldo has to puli down his zippers in the 
loo and the best way to stop Brazil is to stop 
him. But while they keep him in check, 
they might not be able to thwart the multi 
tude of options he creates for others—some 
thing Brazii has not capital¬ 
ised on—once he is near the 
D. So far, the forward has 
set up four goals, besides 
netting three himself. The 
world still awaits the wor¬ 
ld's best footballer to rise to 
the occasion the World Cup 
presents. The Brazilian defe¬ 
nce, too, is not what it's 
rated to be—the sight of 
Roberto Carlos giving away 
the bail to Brian Laudrup in 
the D after trying a fancy 
bicycle kick clearance was¬ 
n't exactly exciting. 

Most of the boys have, 
however, gone home. Even 
the Italians. For the Azzu- 
ris, it was their third con¬ 
secutive heart-breaking exit 
from the World Cup via 
penalties. In 1994, Roberto 
Baggio and Franco Baresi 
missed their kicks against Brazil; this time 
it was Oemetrio Albertini and Luigi Di 
Biagio. In 1990, they lost to Argentina in a 
similar vein. And though Italy largely 
defended during the match with Paolo ' 
Maldini in the lead, that's their style of 
play. Roberto Baggio, for the second time 


\ 
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in the tournament, put the ghost of 1994 
to rest by taking the first shot successfully. 
But, only to see Blagio fail. 

As French coach Aime Jacquet said: ‘The 
Italians work as one united block with short 
dagger thrusts.* Alas for Italy, even Christ¬ 
ian VieTi, thdr dagger this time around. 


July 3; Ronaldo’s Brazil ovarcomas tbo 
Danas; (right) the Azzuris and Vlari stumble 

failed to carve any flesh. Instead, the Itali¬ 
ans suffered taunts from French defender 
Marcel Desallly, who plays for AC Milan. 
Said Desallly: "The Italians are a bit preten¬ 
tious saying they have got the best playen. 
We have shown ffiat the French players in 
Italy are from the top shelf and our team is 
as strong as theirs." 

All that remains is for the men to decide 
who will lift the World Cup of 1998, and 
what's sure is that it won't be a repeat of the 
last Cup final. After the first two quarters. It 
1$ Brazil who Is emer^g as favmirltes to 
relive its '94 glory on July 12 at St Detds.' 

There ate pretendeis to the Brazilian thr¬ 
one—namely Argentina and Holland. But 
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Aftfs tbe violence at-Lens, a town close to Gemuidy, 
betwem German goods and. the l^wrich poUce where an 
office); Daniel Ntv^ 44, was crit¬ 
ically iq)md and to m on a.; 
lif»iu{ 9 Qtt machlae, the Fmtch: 
dam{^ enieigency measutes, - 
thieatening to impc^ a llfe-tiiiK 
ban on hoodlums. With Enj^and 
out of the Cup, die French (xffice 
may be heaving a sigh of idtef, 
tut dieGftinan and Argentinian 
thugs ate stffi out there. 

Says Daniel Cadoux, chief of' 
pol^ for the northern Ftanire 
Pas de Calais legkms *The.jGer- 
man tht^ were sobs anS otgan- 
bed and using conmunlcailons 
to disperse arid regroup qulddy. 

They didn't come to sufqiott their team. Huy came to 
snub things up and fi^t with die security forces. * As 
many as SOO of tin neo>Nazi skinheads gave Mari salutes 
befme and after Germany's 2*2 tie with Yugoriavla. 

German hooligans communicate with their small groups 
on mdiiies; th^ have commuidas and an ‘savage and 
calculated'. Soyis apoUceman: ‘The 6rst group of 400 thugs 
was hlghteningSly; weU<ttgamised/ Th^ iri us in 
rankswcteufy wteitieritobteikdao^ get 

toside rite perimetd webari anKieiedue forihe stedhim.' 
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the police say It was an'uranged': ptheilng of rite far right 





Argentina, despite the goal-scoring hunger 
of Batistuta and the silky skills of Ortega, 
lack the edge. Even in their encounter with 
England, which they won, the one memo¬ 
rable moment was the dazzling goal by the 
I8-year-old English striker, Michael Owen. 

France, who qualified for the quarters after 
a drab match with unfancied Paraguay, 
failed to score against Italy during playtime. 
TYue, they whacked nine goals in their three 
qualifiers, but they were against inferior 
opposition like South AMca and Saudi 
Arabia. Their real test will now be a possible 
semis meet with the Germans. Dmmark, 
who in Manchester United's Peter Schmi- 
chel had arguably the world's best goalkee¬ 
per, and had quietly strode into the last 
el^t after dbiping the fireworks of 
Nigeria, found Braril too hot to handle. 


If all goes to plan, the Brazil vs Germany 
or A^entina or France or whoever final 
should be a classic, if only to erase the mem¬ 
ory of the dour Italy-Brazil outing In 1994. 
If France goes all the way, Brazil will look to 
settling an old score. The last time the two 
met was in the '86 quarters where France 
defeated Brazil on penalties—the celebrated 
Socrates missing in the shootout and Zico 
one during the match. But, about the qual¬ 
ity of football, there were no complaints. 

There are moments of joy left to be savo¬ 
ured—that might come from Ronaldo, Riv- 
aldo, Bergkamp, Zidane, Henry, Klinsm¬ 
ann, Belrhoff and Batistuta, the remaining 
gladiators. 'I'heie is still a chance for one of 
them to leave a historical stamp on the 
cup. For one of them to be king. ■ 

(Shekhar Bhatia Ison the staff The Express', loiukm) 
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CONTRACEPTION- 


The Morning After 

Finally, an official attempt to demystify the Emergency Pill 


I T was the morning after. Shreya Gupta, 
33, woke up with her head in her hands, 
cursing herself for the night before. Was 
there anything she could do? No, we're 
not talking hangovers or Alka .Seltzer here. 
It's the more important Issue of contracep¬ 
tion, something which had slipped the 
minds of Shreya and her husband, both 
high-profile Delhi-based journalists, the 
night before. They had no clue what to do 
next. They couldn't afford a pregnancy. 

The gynaecologist performed a routine 
D&c, and later fitted her with an iud 
(intra-uterine device). "Even then, she did 
not tell me anything about emergency 
contraception pills (ecp). They could have 
saved me so much tension that day," 
recalls Shreya. 

She years later, Shreya is relieved to know 
that post<oital ecp, popularly referred to 
as the 'morning after pill' and widely used 
abroad, is actually available in India. But 
it's rarely used due to lack of information, 
both on the part of the user and the pro¬ 
vider, who, in most cases, is the doctor. 

Hopefully, all this is going to change 
soon with the massive awareness drive 
being planned by the Ministry of Health 
and Family Welfare. Says Dr V.K. Behl, ass¬ 
istant commissioner with the ministry; 
"At the moment, the government is work¬ 
ing out the modalities of educating 


should only be used for emergency treat¬ 
ment after unprotected sex—either one¬ 
time or occasionally. And It's not a substi¬ 
tute for regular family planning. The treat¬ 
ment Involves taking specially prescribed 
staggered doses of oral contraceptive pills 
within the specified time-frame. If the user 
throws up within two hours 
of the first dose, an additio¬ 
nal dose is requited. - m - 

Explains Dhal: "ecps work A|lr8 

mainly by preventing or . 

delaying ovulation or mak- . 

ing the uterine lining unsu- flwillll 

itable for implantation." . Urfiflll 
For instance, if ovulation • ^■ 
has already occurred, it Wlllli 

takes about a week for the Mb |u 

fertilised egg to teach the w® H’ 

uterus and implantation sticci 

may be avoided by an ecp. 

In case of an emergency —..i.. 

lUD, the Intrusion of the 
device in the uterine cavity makes the 
uterus unsuitable for the implantation of 
the fertilised eggs. However, all measures 
are rendered ineffective if the cut-off per¬ 
iod for taking these measures is past. Adds 
Nayyar: "The 'morning after' tag is actua¬ 
lly a misnomer for it can be taken imme¬ 
diately after coitus. It's an option after the 
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act." The success rate speaks for itself will 
only two out of every 100 women usini 
ECP becoming pregnant. 

Like with the normal Pill, ecps exhibi 
temporary side-effects like nausea amoni 
50-70 per cent of those treated. About 2( 
per cent experience vomiting as well 
Other less common side-eff^s Includi 
breast tenderness, abdominal pain, head 
ache or dizziness, all of which subside in i 
day or two. However, Dhal warns agains 
usage without consulting a doctor. "Whilt 
there are no known contra-indications, it'; 
advisable to go to a doctor for correc 
dosage and accurate infer 
mation as the formulation; 
^ vary from oral pill to pill 

HnDW And it's a good time to gel 
f MUM educated on suitable con 
traceptive methods." If th( 
lt8iV0 patient has a history oi 
R tllilR disease, pelvic inflam' 

■ litiis mation or is already preg- 

hSt 8 nant, medical opinion 1; 
' fiAnf definitely advised. 

The fact that only about 
I Imfl. 30 per cent obstetricians in 

India and less than 10 pei 

.III..... cent of women are aware ol 

this method is reinforced 
by 32-year-old health-care professional 
Lata Chand's experience. Educated and 
seemingly aware, she realised how ignor¬ 
ant she really was one fine morning, three 
years ago. "1 was unmarried and in a relat¬ 
ionship which I knew was going nowhere, 
and had been too weak to insist on a con¬ 
dom." Her flatmate advised a dosage oi 


IRFAN HUSSAIN two normal oral contraceptive pills 


women and providers. It also 
includes taking permission from the 
drug controller for the packaging of 
correctly formulated ecps complete 
with Instructions and a word on pos¬ 
sible side-effects." 

Alka Dhal, a gynaecologist and one 
of the consultants to the programme, 
demystifies the ecp by pointing out 
right at the start that it's no new drug. 
It's simply an administration of a hig¬ 
her dosage of oral contraceptive pills 
like Mala-D, Ovral-L, Novelon or Fem- 
ilon, or alternatively the iud. In order 
to be effective, the pills have to be 
administered within 72 hours (3 days) 
and the iud within 120 hours (5 days) 
of unprotected sex. Cautions Anjali 
Nayyar, communications specialist at 
the Population Council, a non-profit 
research organisation involved in 
spreading awareness about contracep¬ 
tive choices: "It does not, I repeat, 
does not terminate pregnancy if con¬ 
ception has already taken place, and 
therefore should never be mistaken 
for some kind of abortive drug." 

As suggested by the name, ecps 



immediately and another two 24 
hours later. "Today, in retrospect, I 
know that was the wrong dosage and 
that 1 should have seen a doctor. I had 
severe nausea and would not advise 
ECP unless there's a real emergency." 

The awareness programme, says Dr 
Behl, will be conducted In a phased 
manner. "In the first stage, we want 
to educate the urban milieu—users 
and providers—for whom It's easier 
to take a quick decision. If we go too 
fast, trying to address women at all 
levels with too much publicity and 
Inadequate information, the chances 
of the programme succeeding may 
backfire." The ministry has on its 
agenda the training of 6 lakh doctors 
at about 22,000 health centres over 
the next year. And once there's been 
proper dissemination of Information, 
one-time user-friendly packaged ecps 
may be available over the counter. 
Lifting the veil from this best-kept 
contraceptive secret. ■ 

(Some names have been changed to 
protect hkntity.) 

Prltha San 
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CONSERVATION 


History Usurped 


T. TIWARI 



Slums on the rise near Jantsr Mantar 


A! 


N 18th century astronomical 
1 wonder turned into an agitatlo- 
inists' haven? Delhi's Jantar 
Mantar, the astronomical observatory 
built in 1725 by Maharaja Jai Singh 
of Jaipur, has been transformed into 
a veritable 'Hyde Park' for protesters, 
espousing a monumental or trivial 
grievance. The cause could range 
from police/army brutality, price rise, 
rape, tiring incidents in Uttarakhand, 
the Tibet question, employees 
demanding better pay packets. 

Some agltationists are permanently 
parked here in a makeshift slum 
along the observatory's boundary, a 
glaring eyesore in the heart of Luty¬ 
ens' Delhi. Armed with banners and 
megaphones, the activists are here to 
stay, occupying one of Delhi's major 
tourist attractions. And instead of 
evicting them, the ndmc has been 
sympathetic, providing them with 
water tanks and mobile toilets. 

Says Avtar Singh Rawat, a Supreme 
Court advocate who heads the Uttar¬ 
akhand agitation; "When we came 
here on August 16,1994, the park 
was only for genuine agitations. Not 
any more." So the once lush-green 
lawn sports protesters of various hues 
who use Jai Singh's tribute to the sci¬ 
ence of astronomy as a place to live, 
bathe and defecate. Adds Avtar Singh: 
"We don’t reside here. We're merely 
carrying on our agitation. Once 
achieved, we will vacate jt." 

Unlike Rawat, other protesters pro- 
f«s a trivial and insolvable cause. 

Baba Kanwarjit Singh Shastri, a gra- 
nthi, is agitating against corruption 
in religious places in India. Says 
Shastri; "Nothing has come out of 


my agitation. But the Delhi 
Legal Aid Forum has promised 
to look at my case." Nothing 
has moved so far, so Shastri has 
made the park his residence. 

Raently however, authorities seem to 
have woken up to the menace, and efforts 
are being made to evict trespassers. The 
Archaeological Survey of India (asi) prohi¬ 
bits any activity or settlement in the proh¬ 
ibited zone, within a 100 m zone of any 
protected area. A saaosanct area, the next 
200 m is also a restricted zone. Says Ashis 
Banerjee, seaetary and executive director, 
INTACH: "About 140 monuments are protec¬ 
ted by the asi, and another 22 by the Delhi 
State Archaeological department. The vio¬ 
lations here are happening because the 
centre for demonstrations was shifted from 
the Boat Gub. A committee set up by for¬ 
mer LG Tejinder Khanna is working to 
restore the sanctity of heritage sites". How 
long that takes, remains to be seen? ■ 

K.S.Narayanan 
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■ FASHION 

Designer Weaves 

I T may just be the answer to the woes of 
many a designer. The Morarjee Goculdas 
Spinning and Weaving Company Ltd— 
the flagship of Plraraal Enterprises—has 
made a concerted effort to move from the 
textile industry's production-driven image. 
It has just investwl Rs 25 aore in a new 
short-run machine project which can prod¬ 
uce short lengths of fabric cojt-effectivcly. 
Says Pramod K. Gothi, executive director 
and CEO: "We can prrxluce lengths as short 
as 10 meters as compared to the normal 
minimum production of 800 meters." 

Morarjee Mills initially fonised on desig¬ 
ners Krishna Mehta, Ilemant Trevedi, 

Rocky S. and Jay Ramrakhiani to aeate 
individual lines for the launch. On offer: 
voile, poly-cotton, baby cord, tapestry, 
broso, 100 per cent polyester and jacquard, 
available in unlimited colours and 
prints. Designers can come to the 
mill's studio,work with the creative 
team and create the fabric desired. 



SAMMONIHEMOVE 


Myan Jeep Safaris take, 
you through the world's i 
highest motorable road 
in Ladakh, lush Kumaon 
and Garhwal or the unex¬ 
plored valleys of I.ahaul 
and Spiti. Flexible itiner¬ 
aries ^low you to choose 
particular places of interest. Experienced guides, 
drivers and cooks accompany all safaris to eiuure 
comfort and safety. And there arc varied sched¬ 
ules suitable for di^rent times of the year. 

CMlMt: Mllestanss, F-1183, Chlttann|ui Park, N«w b»lhl-19 
Tat; 6220569; e-mail; safarlOmlleitones.nBt 
♦ 

K eeping m mind the growing need to preserve 
the earth and its environment Sita World lia- 
vei (India) has taken the lead in eco-conc«rn hy 
compllinga destination list ctf .'20 Grecm and ^lec- 
ret Places' tourists cari chahse born, Ihia ^^ %: 
Slta recognises the lie^ fotita envht^ent; eOAc 
among those invtdy^ ajUd i 
.isi», Grouped 
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A Hemant Trevedi creation 

Designer Krishna Mehta explains 
how she created her line for the lau¬ 
nch; "The vibrant colours and the 
soft feel of the voile along with the 
delicate prints inspired me to create 
this line." Adds Hemant Trevedi of 
Sheetal designs studio: "Working 
with blend^ voile is very comfort¬ 
able as the fabric falls well." 

And with joinfventure partner— 
Manifattura Castiglioni of Italy, a 
leading home furnishings manufac¬ 
turer worth over $60 million—they 
clearly mean business. If the comp¬ 
any can keep up the steam, chances 
are of success. ■ 

Charubala Annuncio 
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■ ACHIEVEMENT 

And Glory Be To Pizzicato 


S IXTEEN-YEAR-OLD Viplav Gangar 
is ecstatic. This Mumbai boy has 
toted up the highest marks in classi¬ 
cal guitar, at the recent worldwide grade 
five exams held by London’s Trinity 
College of Music. 

Viplav is fine-tuning his ambitions to 
become a performer on the world circuit. 
He started strumming the steel string 
guitar four years ago. But following 
teacher George Thomas' advice, he shif¬ 
ted to the nylon-stringed classical guitar, 
with Ashley Quiney as master. The differ¬ 
ence, explains the young exponent, is 
that while the ordinary steel-string instr¬ 
ument is strummed 
with a plectrum, the 
classical guitar is plu¬ 
cked with the fingers. 

Along with tackling 
school exams, Viplav 
has been appearing for 
Grade 2,4 and Grade 5 
guitar exams. Besides 
the 184 examination 
centres in Great Britain 
alone, the tests are held 
in all Commonwealth 
countries and Europe. 

Now, he has to pass the 
hurdle of Grade 8, and 
the final fellowship 
exam, after which he 
has the option of 
becoming a performer 
or a teacher. Viplav is 
partial to the former. 

Tracking the instrument's Iberian hist¬ 
ory, Viplav says it was Spaniard Antonio 
Torres who revised the string length, 
experimenting with the guitar's shape. 
Later, Andres Segovia, revered as the 
instrument's godfather, decided that the 
guitar had to lose its plebian tag (since it 


was used to whip up the mood to keep 
in step with the flamboyant Flamenco 
dance). He propelled it into the concert 
circuit. "Till then," relates Viplav, "it was 
thought to be too common, not permit¬ 
ted to be taught in colleges. Nor was it 
considered a serious instrument." Since 
then, there have been many greats such 
as John Williams and Julian Bream who 
played the instrument. South Indian film 
music maestro llyaraja, too, passed out 
of Trinity College, spedalislng in classi¬ 
cal guitar. 

For this feat, Viplav had to compete 
with exponents of string, wind and per¬ 
cussion instruments. 
The examination was 
presided over by violin 
maestro Yehudi Men¬ 
uhin, reveals proud 
father Amrit Gangar. 
Viplav had to compose 
a piece that harmonised 
with that provided by 
test papers. In the prac- 
ticals, he played Bach's 
(1685-1750) Prelude in D 
Minor and Antonio 
Lauro's La Gatica, 
among others. 

Apart from scoring 
the highest in classical 
guitar practicais, Viplav 
has also notched up a 
score high enough to 
rank second within 
India in the music the¬ 
ory papers. The young player, however, 
does not get much chance to show off 
his talent. He does private performances 
held before his father's admiring cronies. 
This, for him, is just one step away from 
the world stage. ■ 

Stiameem Aklhar 


■ TELEVISION 

Toon In to Star 





Anchors GIrlsb Kamad and MaanaksM Rani 

T he political cartoon encapsulates 
educated irreverence; it sets out in 
daily black and white, the lines of 
dissent to the government of the day. K. 
Bikram Singh, film-maker and producer, 
has aeated India's first illustrated history 
of the post-independence decades through 
the political cartoon. The show Without 
Malice, an 8-part TV series, will be shown 
on Star TV beginning July 9. It is anchored 
by the cerebral Girish Kamad and the 
ebullient lawyer-deejay Meenakshi Rani. 

The cartoon has indeed emerged as his¬ 
tory’s original barometer; Shankar on 
Nehru portrayed the modernist's dilem¬ 
mas in a traditional society. Nehru at war 
with himself was a favourite theme for 
Shankar, the father, according to Singh, of 
the Indian political cartoon. The Unguis- 
tic reorganisation of states created fears of 
Indian disunity of which today’s genera¬ 
tion is possibly unaware. But when 
shown, Shankar's cartoon of a fierce ling¬ 
uistic genie rising out of a bottle, the fears 
of the '50s come to vivid life, in a manner 
which they may not have in written hist¬ 
ory. As a history of India in the years after 
independence, this is a thought-provok¬ 
ing serial which examines political leaders 
and those who draw them. ■ 

Sagarika Ghose 
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Fables For Today 

Contemporary canker told in acerbic, mock-classic tones 


Ptogu^m 


By SUNIL MEHRA 


A nd now a Politically Correct Punch- 
tantra from the architect with the 
acerbic tongue that gave us defining 
terms for the kitschy architectural 
dungheaps we see piled up around us: Early 
Halwal, Bania Baroque, Gupta Gothic. 

No mere bastard child of the classical 
Panchatantra, no poor man's James Finn 
Garner, this. Pmchtantia is the ultimate 
after-dinner mint. Chew gently on this 
After Eight: take your time, savour it, roil it 
in your head, double over in gentle mirth 
as its bittersweet funniness envelops you. 
In ringing acidspeak Bhatla sends up every 
conceivable contemporary stereot)^: the 
lesbian, the libber, the working wife, the 
gender bender, the minority member, the 
majority major, the material muni, the obt¬ 
urating art critic, the "grassroots" organis¬ 
ation, the N(K), the "concerned" bystander. 
Every prized social lollypop gets a licking: 
subsidised foodstuff, "plump juicy car, 
beige in colour horn the country's oldest 
automobile factory", mademoiselle bras, 
desi ghee, foreign liquor, flowered polyester 
sheets, aluminium chairs with rexine 
backs, automatic soda mixers, Kelvinator 
self-defrosting fridges, electric haltcurlers, 
laptop computers.... At once asplrational 
dream object and emblem of the please- 
couid-I-have-some-more middle classes. 

Bhatia's characters lend themselves to his 
lampooning. There's the Oefloured Brah¬ 
min who learns that life can "flour" even 
without the dough, daydreams about "buy¬ 
ing airconditioned house with east-facing 
puja room in a decent, belief-specific neigh¬ 
bourhood"; of marrying a "beautiful young 
child bride" whose father would "offer" her 
to him because of his monetarily enhanced 
status; of setting up a charitable trust and 
using the tax-free Interest for shopping spr- | 
ees at Harrods in London. There's the Mat- I 
erialisttc Ascetic, "sucker for utopian Ideals" 
with the moneybag under his armpits, who 
sets up a Maclnto^ "in the tear side of his 
sanctum sanctorum just so he can catch 
the religious vibes on the Internet" even as I 


he hides high interest bonds in Ganesha's 
trunk, the pile of Unit Thist certificates in 
goddess Laxmi's hollowed stomach. 

Reversed stereotypes too do not escape his 
attention; the Heineken swigging. Gender 
Equation reading, hom-rlmmed wife who 
finds her counterpoise in the duster-wield¬ 
ing, chappati-cooking, Chablis-chllling 
house husband. Then of course, there's the 
Rapunzel from Lesbos Land; star and central 
protagonist of The Long Haired Activist, the 
fairytale with a terrific twist. 

He has a sharp eye and antenna ears, this 
sutradhar of our suburban sorrows. No bun¬ 
kum goes unexamined, no blathering 
balderdash escapes his withering attention. 
That includes psychobabble jargon-fuelled 

Gaulam Bhatla: sharp aya for absurdity 


I course, frets and frets about the dilution of 
India's truly secular culture together with 
I the similarly sartorially inclined individuals 
whom he meets in a park everyday to raise 
hands with in strange Germanic salute and 
shout slogans of religious unity. Alarming 
situation, he proclaims to anyone who will 
listen, "the total population of India is 940 
million. Of which only 730 million are 
Hindus. We Hindus constitute less than 80 
per cent of the majority. Do you know there 
are more than 300 Jews in Kochi alone?" 
Fable or parable of our troubled times? 

Not that Bhatia never adopts a gentler 
tone. Savage satire is often'discarded in 
favour of compassion, warmth as in The 
Crows and the Psychoanalyst where the 
infertile crow couple decide to adopt when 
they cannot reproduce themselves. Moral 
of the story; if your plans don't hatch, 
adopt somebody else's. 

Don't just lapgh with this book. Treasure 
it. Read a story every other day. Maybe a rel¬ 
evant one for that particular ^y, for there's 
one for everything that you might experi¬ 
ence or read about in the course of your 
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drivelspeak about "self-determinism", the 
"purpose of art", "dualism", "moral existen¬ 
tialism", Jung, Freud. Even Woody Allen! In 
The Lion and the Art Critic, Bhatla merci¬ 
lessly crucifies the hot air l^oons, omni¬ 
present at literary salons, seminars, soirees 
whose droning drives hapless audiences to 
suicidal despair. Not unlike the jackal who 
unable to bear the endless ra-ra of the artists 
camping at his cave entrance nins out to 
escape them. Straight into the jaws of a 
hungry lion. Moral of the story, this one 
mine; Even Death is Preferable to Drivel. 

Or the communalism Bhatla satirises with 
such deadly precision in The Bom Again 
Goat fable. Fire-worshipping, baggy-khaki- 
short-if^earir^ Mitra Sharma, Brahmin of 


depleting day: the dowry death, the galli¬ 
vanting godmen, the racist on rampage, the 
female foetus killer, the bride burner. You'll 
still be outraged and unsettled when you 
read newspaper reports about 100-year-old 
oaks being converted into television trol¬ 
leys, of organ traders, of child molesters, of 
scurrilous charlatans and politicians. But 
then pick up this book. It will help you 
cope. Maybe even make you smile at the 
foibles and fallibility of the human race. 
Sometimes, if only for a brief, furtive 
moment, even spot yourself as a character 
in this book that is of come about mythic 
other people, other lives. That he puts you 
in doubt about tiiat last bit Is Bhatia's sin- ' 
guiar and most salutary achievement. ■ 
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iATCHING WALL TILES AND SANITARYWARE IS AS EASY AS MATCHING CLOTHES . FINALLY. 

Experience the joys of mixing and matching. Glamourooms now bring over a thousand possible 
combinations of wall files and sanitaryware. In colours, shapes, designs and patterns. Picl( your favourite. 
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Oriental 

Reckoner 

Laudable, if arbitrary attempt 
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By KRISHNA PRASAD 


R euters, the world's premier news 
agency, has a stylebook—an in- 
house guide—which its journalists 
are required to fall back on when in 
doubt. A dictionary without being a dictio¬ 
nary, it's a ready reckoner on people and 
places, countries and companies, words and 
phrases that its scribes come across every 
working day. So popular is the slim tome 
for its reliability and utility that hundreds 
of photocopies have landed into the hands 
of non-Reuters journalists, and doubtless, 
hundreds more will. In a manner of speak¬ 
ing, the opinions of billions across the 
globe is being (and will be) shaped by the 
wisdom contained in it. 

The world's second 
most populous nation; 
that simmering cauldron 
of regions, religions, tra¬ 
ditions and cultures, 

"Ideas, issues and inno¬ 
vations", gets a one-line 
entry. "India; see Assam, 

Kashmir, Punjab," it 
says, encapsulating in 
five words the western 
stereotype of one of the oldest civilisations. 

TJ.S. George sets about to dismantle such 
well-knit cobwebs with a Subject Dictionary 
that should be made requir^ reading for 
every western researcher, academic, busi¬ 
nessman and journalist who spins major 
theories on this vast and complex country 
with little or no idea of its history and con¬ 
temporary life. As George, who co-founded 
Asiaweek—md which still carries a dictio¬ 
nary on its backpage (lespite the Hong 
Kong-based magazine's sale to Time Inc— 
piiints out in his preface, "Subject dictlo- 
nxiies abound in advanced countries; 
indevd they are a measure of development." 
But ^hey are conspicuously devoid of 
Indian, Asian and Third World items. Neit¬ 


her the Dictimary ofReli^cm (Penguin) nor 
the Encyclopaedia of Living Faiths (Hut¬ 
chinson) has anything to say on Hindutva. 
The Dictionary of Modem Thinkers (Fontana) 
has no space for Satyajit Ray or C.V. Raman. 

Enquire seeks to right such wrongs. Sure, 
it's debatable how many MeSaibes would 
want to learn what Abhidharmakosa is (a 
treatise on ethics, psychology and meta¬ 
physics relating to the doctrines of Bud¬ 
dhism), or what Black Athena is (a term 
used by Martin Bernal to illustrate his the¬ 
sis that Africa and Asia were the roots of 
classical civilisation, not Greece as western 
scholarship propagates). 

Sure, it's debatable how many westerners 
would want to know who Muthuswamy 
Dikshitar is: one of the Carnatic musical 
trinity. Or who S.R. Ranganathan is; the 
pioneer of library science in India. Or who 
S.S. Vasan is: the man bought a studio for 
87,420 rupees, 11 annas and 9 paise and 
turned it into South India's most famous 
film-producing centre: Gemini Studios. 

George says he has tried not to match the 
Eurocentric approach of the established 
dictionaries with an indocentric one. To 
that extent, there are gems galore from an 
East Asia expert. Zaibatsu: massive Japanese 
combines that control multiple economic 
activities and thereby play a central role in 
the country's growth. Confucianism: not a 
religion but an ancient Chinese moral 
code. Seppuku: Japanese for hara-kiri. 

But as he throws light on such arcane 
terms as Agrahara (a village or part of it 
inhabited by Brahmins); Adhyatmavidya 
(studies relating to spirituality in Indian 
philosophy), Matsyany- 
aya ("the law of the 
fish...that societies with¬ 
out just governments 
will bring about anarchy 
with big fish swallowing 
small fish"), it's clear 
this is a labour of love. 
Sure, it's not compre¬ 
hensive. But then this 
isn't an encyclopaedia. 
Sure, it's subjective. 
Gandhism is in, Gandhi is not. And there 
are lots of entries on Kerala, iss (a militant 
Muslim organisation that sprouted in 1990 
as a counter to the Hindu rss); Malankara 
(Syrian Christians of the Eastern Orthodox 
Church); Tharawad ("a joint undivided 
family in Kerala"). 

Still, The Enquire Dictionary is a heroic 
first. Heroic because here is an editor, after 
48 years in the business, not cosylng up for 
a Rajya Sabha seat, or a diplomatic posting. 
Heroic because here is an editor not bran¬ 
dishing his pen for a TV programme, or for 
some plum property. Heroic because Geo¬ 
rge—an acknowledged wordsmith—has 
taken the time and the pain to answer his 
profession's first calling: words. SalutI ■ 
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SWAPAN NAYAK 

The Essential Dev 



Half-An-Hour and Forty Years 


MAIN Solah Baras Ki is ready for release 
and already Dev Anand is busy with his 
next project. The evergreen hero has tur¬ 
ned a new leaf. He'll tell his fans the great¬ 
est story of 'em all; his own! "He's writing 
at random. One isn't sure when his mem- 


SHE was Lord Mountbatten's "cup of tea", as the Earl confessed in a letter to 
his daughter Patricia. The Governor General was smitten by the frail, char¬ 
ming Ava Bhasin while watching Half An Hour by the Amateur Dramatic 
Club during a visit to Shimla after India's independence. The Earl found her 
so charming that he invited her and husband Devraj Bhasin for a garden 
party. But it was a good four decades later that Ava realised she had cha¬ 
rmed Mountbatten, when the letter was reproduced in Mountimtten, written 
by Paul Ziegler. Now 74, and settled in Bangalore, Ava brushes off the 
rendezvous as "a pleasant little incident. Nothing I'd like to boast about." 


MUKESH P. SHAH 



The Game’s Up _ ' 

\\ AKSHAY Kumar's film career and love life have both been in the 
freeze for a while now. But the latter seems to be looking up. 
^e damsel in question: Shilpa Shetty. After many rumoured 
edtegements, this latest one, insiders insist. Is for keeps. True love 
at lilt for the KMIadi? ' 



oirs will be complete," says a spokesman. 
That's one release worth waiting for. 


SAURI6IU 



Circle of Fame 


ANOTHER triumph for Amitav\>hosh. His fourth 
novel, The Calcutta Chromosome, will be made Into 
a film by eminent Italian director Gabriele Salv¬ 
atores, whose credits include an Oscar for a best 
foreign film. The cast; reportedly, Hollywood hon¬ 
cho Joe Pesci and our own Om Puri wili feature 
among others. Another reaffirmation of 42-year- ; 
oid Ghosh's formidable talents. 
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Midnight Forever _ 

THE last time Jatin Das was in the news, 
it was ail for the wrong reasons. The 
painter was at the receiving end of a 
mob who wanted to target fellow painter 
M.F. Husain. Das now has reason to cele¬ 
brate. He has been commissioned to do a 
72-feet mural for Parliament House. The 
one-year commission will depict the 
midnight scene on August 14. The oil on 
canvas will be split in two, with the 
larger half being placed in the Parli¬ 
ament Annexe, and stand silent witness 
to the nation's continuing trysts 
with destiny. 
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An Eye for News _ 

FOR liquor baron Vijay.Mallya, 
newspapers are making excellent 
business sense. After his experi¬ 
ments’with an Indian daily, Mal- 
lya, has turned his attention west¬ 
wards. According to recent rep¬ 
orts, he has become the first 
Indian to buy as many as five 
newspapers in the US—Marin 
Scope, Mill Valley Herald, Ross 
Valley Reporter, San Rafael News 
Pointer and TVrin Cities Times, all 
headquartered in San Francisco. 
For the liquor baron, it seems, all 
news is good news. 
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Parallel Journey 

A s planeloads of my desi brethren return home, 
having basked in the ersatz glamour of ritzy 
restaurants and tony boutiques that dot the 
fashionable streets of London, Paris and Milan, I ret¬ 
urn to Mumbai with wistful memoria of a two-hour 
trek down the most Idyllic lakeside in Switzerland. 

“You Bombay people might find it tiring,” remarked 
my energetic Swiss friend who radiated a healthy, 

Hetdlesque glow. Her marathon-runner, ski-instruc¬ 
tor husband, now pushing SO, ran his fingers 
through his flaxen hair and casually admitted that the same trek 
would barely take him an hour. Empowered by nuclear India, the 
foursome from Mumbai didn't seem to tun out of steam as we 
traipsed along the narrow, gravel path 
that coiled around a more humble ter¬ 
rain of the snow-capped Alps. Bom in 
a land that is primarily agricultural, 
yet we were stupidly transfixed by 
glistening blue water and intoxicated 
by fresh, pine-scented air. Reluctant at 
first to be away from the opulent lux¬ 
ury of our hotel, we found ourselves 
gradually befriending a forest bathed 
in the most incandescent and heave¬ 
nly glow of a perfect azure sky. 

Listening to the forceful gust of a 
cool, clear waterfall, I realised that city 
dwellers like myself are terribly misinformed about urbanity and 
being westernised. The West for all the Davos-trotting types is 
this big, bad but magical world where deals are clinched in posh 
hotels, or designer labels acquired behind spanking, glass store¬ 
fronts. But the same lot is also guilty of mistaking the West to be 
only a hotbed of materialism. So the humble Hindu prays for the 
safe return of his brethren who are travelling abroad, lest they be 
devoured by humungous shopping malls or blinded by the bright 
lights, big city syndrome. W I hate to admit that though 
Fransesca and Hans have often enjoyed the lavish breakfast buf¬ 
fet at Interlaken's snooty Victoria hotel, their weekends are idled 
away in the rustic pleasures of gardening or just plain moon wor¬ 
ship. Yes, they shop in supermarkets, but that doesn't make them 
'mall rats'. Weekends in the country, that's what every God-fear¬ 
ing, hard-working New Yorker, Londoner or Parisian seems to 
desire. And thus, these bustling cities which we consider to be 
vast casinos of material pleasure, are only a motorway away from 
God's own country, be it the East Hamptons, Suney or Provence. 

A Fool’s Paraoise 

B ack in Mumbai, and caught in the 7 pm crush on Marine 
Drive, my car snakes through gnarled traffic, throwing up 
fumes and making any speedy getaway to resorts in the Western 
Ghats a distant reality. Right ahead of me Godrej blinks on and 
off, so does Onida. No shortage of neon lights. I pass the New Yor¬ 
ker pizzeria and a chrome-and-glass shirt store, Lord and Taylor. 
The Arabian Sea a murky indescribable colour on my left. Cho- 
wpatty beach ahead, no Ireach but a dumping ground for coconut 
shells and Baskin Robbins ice-cream wrappers. Was this Eastern 
Exotica? Or Asian community values? Or just some strange Orie¬ 
ntal civic tradition? Plain karma is all I am resigned to say if I have 
to complete the drive through a packed up Wallteshwar and a pot- 
holed Teen Batti, dovm Napean Sea Road where hikers block 


the narrow streets and dogs leave their marks as they 
are let out of cooped-up apartments by rattled 
denizens. A typical commute in Mumbai is enough to 
shatter any confidence that we might possess about 
our status as one of the world's most ancient civilisa¬ 
tions. How can we continue to be arrogant about our 
ancient habitats, or live off a lifestyle ^t lies mainly 
in mothballs, except for a restored palace or two, 
when contemporary urban Indian life reeks of civic 
decay and health and sanitary disaster?. 

Siege Mentality 

A nd horror of horrors, in our multi-storey ivory towers where 
air-conditioners hum endlessly, we casually dismiss the sand- 
dunes of Rajasthan or the tea plantations of Assam as rural India, 
the other India. Condescension triggers easily at the country bum¬ 
pkin or village idiot who is just an ssc pass, and toils away at a cler¬ 
ical job in an automobile spare parts firm in, say, Mirzapur or Bik¬ 
aner. If you don't hail from Alipore Road, Vasant Vihar or Malabar 
Hill, then you are nothing but a sweaty country bumpkin whose 
best pair of shoes are protebly bought at Bata, and whose living 
room boasts of Rexine sofas and three wooden birds (small, medi¬ 
um, large), hung in ascending order on some sickly<oloured wall. 

And we, the burgeoning tribe of city-slickers, do all we can to 
enhance this urban-rural divide when we set foot abroad. The 
boxwallah's best Saville Row suits emerge, and members of the 
champagne and chiffon set polish their Ferragamo bags and Louis 
Vuitton luggage. In May and June you will find hordes of ambas¬ 
sadors of urban India flocking the hallowed hotels of Europe and 
America. And in their suave avatars, they raise the flag of the Uni¬ 
ted Land of Urban India. An India that is so civilised and sophis¬ 
ticated, it would put Mrs Vanderbilt to shame. While swadeshi 
might be the flavour of month, the Indian travelling abroad 
reflexively deserts his ethnic origins, and all that is desi, including 
any penchant for a rural life. So if you are phoren-returned, you 
definitely should have been blessed by Marks and Spencer's, the 
Llyod's building, Bloomingdale's, the Twin Towers. Only the 
uninitiated fools would look for an idyllic Alpine paradise. 

Santa Barbara Grooming 

T he irony is that the more suave, savvy or sophisticated the 
Westerner, the more likely he is to choose a primitive Island as 
his holiday destination. Tate my high-profile British friend who 
publishes half-a-dozen glossies, but prefers to spend long wee¬ 
kends with his wife and a few friends on an obscure African island 
that boasts a population of 11. But, at home or abroad, we stubb¬ 
ornly guard and stick to our city lives, even though some of out 
cities are precariously close to apixalypse. Boasting about Harappa 
and Mohenjo-daro is meaningless, when Mumbai and Baroda ate 
more like horror, especially after the monsoon. TWo weeks after 
my return to Mumbai, it was with great trepidation that I admit¬ 
ted to one who belongs to the inner circle of the caviar set that my 
best memory of the holiday was of cycling down a deserted track 
in KUlamey woods, where a ctystal<lear broffle gurgled on the side 
and a cool Irish breeze lapped across my cheeks, till I looked aro¬ 
und and saw the trees transform into a bevy of angels. “OIl they 
had a scene on Santa Barbara just like that,” she remarked, arid di- 
cklng her kitten-heel Manolos walked away. I stood ttteie, bemu¬ 
sed at our faultless grooming in the tenets of western sophlsUcat*; 
ion. Who'd deny this coiffured lady a room at the Four SeuQn$?> 

(The writer is the editor ofVetvty 
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Ruggers Introduces Wrinkle-Free Cotton Pants. 

Just wash and wear them ogain and again. The American Duraset Technolagy ensures that these sotton pants 
sport a fresh look all day. So, walk into your nearest Flying Machine terminal and walk out Wrinkle-Free. 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER TILL 15TH JULY: Get a Polo Knit Shirt free with every two Wrinkle-Free cotton pants. 


RUGGERS 
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Available at all Flying Machine terminals 
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SIEMENS 



We are setting the future direction of 
your communication. 


Everything is within reach with Siemens telecommunications. 


For the past 150 years, we have been the driving force behind international communications 
-- including the first telegraph line between Calcutta and London, and Hicom, the first ISDN 
telecommunications system. Today, we are still supplying the very latest and greatest in 
technology, like integrated systems for increased 
productivity, flexibility and mobility. And with our leading 
position in the creation of international standards, we can 
offer a range of convenient options for securely integrating 
your current and future solutions. To discover tomorrow's 
communication directions, call us: 



Siemens Ltd., Private Communication Systems 
Tel: 022-7562851, 7562813 Fax:022-7562852 
Siemens Telecom Ltd., Mobile & Analog Phones 
Tel: 011-6448957, 6415769 Fax: 011-6462016 

Internet: www.siemens.de/pn 
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Siemens. 

Communication unlimited. 




























Your husband is making 
a iiving overseas. 
Wouid you iike him 
to earn more doiiars? 

All you have to do is give him a phone call. And tell him about Resurgent India Bonds. 
Your husband can apply for these dollar denominated bonds* and you can be a joint holder. 
They offer attractive interest rates. (Ask any NRI who has invested in similar 
SBI bonds in the past and he'll tell you how well he has been rewarded.) 

And on maturity, the interest and principal can be repatriated in dollars. • 

What’s more, the earnings ate exempt from Income,Wealth and Gift taxes in India. 
What are you waiting for? Call up your husband and give him the good news. 

* (Bonds also available in GBP & DEM) 
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SBI Capital Market* Ltd. 

202, Makar Ibwar CulM Panda, 
Mumbai-400 006, India. 
1W;91-22-21S6lM. 

Fax: 91-22-218 8332. 


For more information about Resurgent India Bonds fax your request 
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Salwar Republic 

Punjabi Passiont (July 27) made 
for interesting reading. How¬ 
ever, it's not Punjabification 
that's happening to our country 
but Indianisation. What 'Hindi 
imposition' couldn't achieve, 
modernisation did. Unified 
India without the help of a for¬ 
eign language! The south Ind¬ 
ian idli-dosa, the Punjabi tan- 
doori and the Bengali rasogolla 
have become national dishes. 
While Tamilian A.R. Rehman 
sets a new beat for Vande Mata- 
ram, Punjab's Daler Mehndi 
makes the nation dance to his 
tunes. The salwar kameez can 
now be our national dress. 

N. BalasubramanUm, 
New Demi 

Orchids for Jigme 

By Royal Decree (July 27) details 
a welcome development in the 
Himalayan kingdom of Bhutan. 
The dissidents who complain 
that the proposed measures are 
not enough to usher in full- 
scale democracy must appreci¬ 
ate the fact that even a small 
step forward must be accepted. 
Whatever be the reason for 
King Jigme Singye Wangchuk 
to relinquish some power to the 
people's representatives, he 
must now guide the landlocked 
country towards demoaacy by 
acting as a guardian. The roya¬ 
lty in Spain and the Netherla¬ 
nds is highly respected and 
they're democracies where the 
people's voice carries weight. 
The King should now devote 
attention to the problem of ref¬ 
ugees and the menace of insur¬ 


gents. The present national 
assembly must be dissolved and 
hesh elections ordered so that 
people ftfel they're now part of 
the decision-making | -ocess. 

DJM. Hw^ty, 
Btttgaiare 
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The Vlasni Fblis 

There% eiiphotii amopg the 
urbui hsen biiv (jpunhry 
alxmt ete 

But I bdift hiiiati sfiiai 
le^te Waghi at dk Out 
.laHpnlialti^clQsetotoii^ 


Can the land of Kamasutra 
develop a Kamagra which can 
make our sex drive active but 
at the same time make the 
sperms Inactive? It's desper¬ 
ately needed to stop this pop¬ 
ulation explosion. 

/mtbtder Stn^ NaniUi, 
New DOM 
m 

It's shameful that Indians, 
inhabitants of the land of 
Vatsyayan's Kamasutra, are 
blindly running after \Tagra, 
which for all its hype seems to 
be just mother fad sweeping 
the West at present Soiu of 
India, dind erect and redise 
Oiat dbete'a . noddng dto 
wodtt mag^'^ a ca^ 
ihg and undoataodiiig -pv-. 
thtt. A.amdl dose of taim tnid 
" ajSlcdoii. does 


discussed within the cosy 
confines of our homes even 
in this day and age. Men ate 
likely to t^ this much hyped 
pill only to express thdt sexu¬ 
ality which is conddered a 
symbol of machismo. The 
feature on Viagra did a good 
job in clearly debunking mis¬ 
conceptions that may lead 
to dis^pointment ultimately. 
It's spi^flc to an ailment 
and not a booster^ for one's 
Kxual performance. 

Amtmd Srtwbmtm, 
MmiiNH 

■ 

Here ate a few suggestions on 
|ilMt to call dw ded Wagzar. 
.Lookout Kar^, Soiewclch'ia, 

. It^ato, Artgla, deBo^,* Eiuv 
Iraldo, Blossc^ Vfeo La 
jof, (^amidmi, Ibj^.WtDr 
mt.-tigMoi Hotii^ Cord). ' 
Sjj^^Dait, ItavV 




Taxing Judiciously 

I fully agree with the views 
expressed in Dayli^t Robbery 
(July 27) that Income tax sho¬ 
uld be l^ed only on the empl¬ 
oyees' basic py, not on DA, hra 
and cjCA. The hra and cca shou¬ 
ldn't be included in the total 
income since officers of the 
same tank and post may have 
different alloH'ances, often even 
if they're posted in the same 
place. An officer not avail¬ 
ing of official accommoda¬ 
tion pys tax on hra while 
his colleague who occupies 
residence provided by the 
office doesn't pay tax even 
though his py may be 
more. Again, an officer pos¬ 
ted in an A-t- class dty has 
to py tax; his counterpart 
psted in a distant location 
may not, even if his basic 
py is more. 

K0. KuUeep, 
hfimbat 

Spare His Locks 

The article Sniping at Vi^payu's 
Heeis Ouly 27) quotes a 'senior 
bureauaat' as saying: "Indira 



Gandhi with her instinct for 
centralising all pwer in her 
hands and tiding roughshod 
over the bureaucracy was one 
extreme, but the current dispen¬ 
sation seems to be travelling the 
pth to the othet* I'd lite to 
remind him that Indira Gandhi 
had been described as a "dumb 
doll" and "a prisoner of indeci¬ 
sion” in her early days as FM. 
Only later was she recognised as 
the "only man in this House*. 
Shouldn't Vajpyee too be given 
more time? 

SaiyaPrabi^ 

DOU 


Of all the pictures of Vajpyee 
that ate available, you had to 
print one in which he's getting 
a haircut. Lately, as in the case 
of your articles and opinion 
pUs (read: Sonia promos), you 
seem to be losing your sense of 
taste and moderation. What 
next—Sonia in a Pthtub? 

RS. Narayan, 
Ahmedabad 

A Tiger Eats Grass 

Amitabh Bachchan had attemp¬ 
ted to do 'differenf films even 
earlier—A/aap, Main Azad 
Horm-bat they all bombed at 
the box-office (The Mirror Has 
Two Faas, July 20). His offier 
films—Artar^ NattuA Haraam, 
AbUmaan, Chupke Oatpla, MM, 
/umavio—widi Htlshikesh Muk- 
herjee weren't run-of-the-mill 
either but«they managed to 
click. Yash Chr^ successfully 
handled both his angry young 
man (Deewar, THshul, Koala Pat- 
hat) and his romantic (KoWri 
KtAhl, SUsOa) image. So, it's 
directors (rf his calibre as well as 
ones like Gulzaf, Benegal, 
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Voices of Unreasoiiy/^ 

The artide on the banning of • 
die Marathi play MeeMttfn^ \ 

Gcdse Bdltiwy dedaws in. Its . 


^ Disirm n V^e 



Nihabnl, Mahesh Bhatt and 
Manl Ratnam who can do jus¬ 
tice to the talent and age of 
Bollywood’s brightest stat 

Dr Pradtep Sketty, 
fodamiarga, Kanuttaka 



■ 

It must have been an agonising 
read for fans of Amitabh, who 
dwarfed every other contempo¬ 
rary actor without exception. 
His was a Midas touch as fer as 
Hindi dnema went One looks 
back with nostalgia at his 
performances in D^ar, Sholay, 
KabM KabM and Muqaddar Ka 
Sikandar. Back then, the release 
of his movies was awaited with 
bated breath both by his pro¬ 
ducers and by his fans—they 
were seldom disappointed. 
Contrast it with his present day 
appearances in two-bit ads 
which make his fens feel miser¬ 
able and let down. They always 
believed a tiger doesn't eat grass 
even when it's hungry. To quote 
Shakespeare (Jtiamlet), this is 
how his fans must be feeling: 
"Woe is me to see what I see 
to have seen what I have seen." 

D.V. Madhma Rm, 
Chesmai 


Demolition Man 

Kalyan Singh's Interview (BuOet 
Ri^ Backfim, July 20) exposes 
the wicked mlnc^ rtf the 
led 'collision' govmiment We 
in Punjab know what harm a 
ruthless tyrant and blind ruler 
can bring to a state and wish die 
kiP high command would check 
die fi^fighdng measures Singh 
is adopting to combat and-soc- 
ial forces in UP. One can't exp¬ 
ect anything better from a chief 
minister who fint allows die 
demolidon of the Babrl Masjid, 
then makes an unsuccessful att¬ 
empt to remove the blade mole 
from his collar by resigning 
from his post But if the (^ntre 
fells to nip Singh's evil designs, 
the Bjp will be Mped out in the 
state like the Congress was 
uprooted from Punjab forever. 

Anmjeev Shigh WaHa, 
ChmuUgarh 

Stick No Bills 

The list of MPs who have 
defaulted on their bills is sim¬ 
ply staggering (To Nab the Dot 
Basters, July 13). A Chandra 
Shekhar, Pilot, Ghani Khan 
and PVN, to quote from the 
long list of revolting names, 
should have a sense of shame. 
The Indian judidary has bec¬ 
ome a laughing stock; it has 
one set of laws for the elec¬ 
torate and another for the elec¬ 
ted! When will this farce end? 

MaforEM, Viswanath, 
imuMrapam 

What’s Her Secret? 

The despotism of Indira and 
Sanjay, the immaturity of Rajiv 
and now contidering a forei- 
gner-who wasn't even a dti- 


zen of this country dll 15 years 
ago-as the PM (Still Mol so Sure 
(&out Sonia, July 13)1 When will 
Indians ever learn? Perhaps now 
we can better understand how 
such a large country was ruled 
by a few aliens for centuries. 1 
don't have anything against 
Sonia but I'd like to know the 
basis on which she's aspiring to 
become the premier of tills cou¬ 
ntry. I also want to ask broad¬ 
minded liberals tdio're ready to 
accept her as PM; can they ima¬ 
gine an Indian acquiring such a 
position in Italy? 

B,Kutmtr, 
Dumka, Bihar 




Et tu, Brute? 

Han^g on for Deer Life (Time¬ 
out, July 6) made for woefully 
sad reading. There was a time 
when the black buck was 
believed to be a harbinger of 
rain. There was also a time 
when herds of deer were found 
grazing alongside farmers « 
they tilled the land—a classic 
example of mutual tolerance 
and peaceful co-existence. 

Unfortunately, the honey¬ 
moon is over. In the fast¬ 
changing scenario, the black 
buck now faces a completdy 
bleak future, thanks entirely 
to poachers. And the feet that 
the real threat to its charmed 
existence comes from those 
very people who once prot¬ 
ected it is all the more 
deplorable and a matter of 
grave concern. 

BJB. Shanmukhappa, 
Davangere, Kmmattisa 

• The painting by Irfan Hussrdn 
in the cover story The End of 
Imagination (Almost 3) was an 
adaptation of Edvard Munch's 
The Scream. We regret the omis¬ 
sion of the credit. 
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Exhuming Old Tensions 

Communal distrust increases as the VHP steps up its campaign against the Church 


ByBHAVDEEPK ANG in A htnedabad 

S AMUEL Christian, rip. It took 
three days before the "test in 
peace” had any meaning for old 
Samuel, who'd died in his sleep at 
his home in Kapadvan) town, 100 
km from Ahmedabad. Hours after burial, 
his body was exhumed by a vi«>-led mob 
and shunted from place to place until the 
Hatijans, moved to compassion, gave him 
a decent burial. 

For the Christian community all over the 
state, Kapadvan) was just another example 
of the VHP's campaign to squeeze them out 
of Gujarat—from burning the New 
Testament in Rajkot to attacking a Christian 
convention in Baroda to fbnidng the closure 
of a mission school in Mangrola. 

All Samuel's family want^ was a six-by- 
three plot in Kapadvanj's Methodist Chris¬ 
tian ^aveyard, which had been encroa- 
[chil upon by the Vaghris, an obc commu- 
nl^'|tr a scared to protest when SCkxkl 


Vaghri families put up their huts over the 
graves some five years ago, the Methodists, 
comprising just 25 households, sought 
police protection for the burial. 

Samuel Lazarus, who'd buried his father 
in the same grav^ard under heavy police 
escort in 1996, said; "l\vo constables were 
present when the coffin was burled. Later, 
after everybody left, the Vaghris dug it up 
and dumped It on the road, some distance 
from the Methodist church.” Dayabhal 
Parmar, a Methodist, was brutally beaten 
when he protested. Later, the body was 
moved to the church as the police and 
local administration tried to figure out 
what to do with it. Hie next morning it 
was buried in the Hatljan graveyard. The 
Harijans made it dear, however, that this 
was a one-ofr. The Methodists would have 
to make arrangonents elsewhere in future. 

The VHP version: “The Christians are try¬ 
ing to grab the ancestral home of the 
Vaghris ^ turning it into a graveyard. The 
Coffin was never buried, it was sent back to 


the church by peaceful protesters. The 
protests were spontaneous and did not 
involve the vhp.” Pastor Godwin Gamarla 
points out that the land in question (survey 
no. 643) could hardly have been anyone's 
ancestral property, as revenue records show 
it as a “kaMstan mem (graveyard)”. The 
Vaghris themselves admit to exhun^ the 
body. One of those named in the hr is a kfp 
corporator and another a vhp sympathiser. 

A fortnight later, violence erup^ in the 
remote Zankhav village in the Man^I tahi- 
ka, when a farmer, asristed by the vhp, tried 
to force the dosure of a mission school. The 
Shantiniketan School was taken over by the 
Loyala Ibist at the request of its prr^rietor, 
Shmtilal 9iah, in 1984.Hie trust, however, 
was not aware that a previous tenant had 
tilled the land on the school stood 
from 1974 to 1980. This man filed a suit, 
obtained a favourable order from the lower 
court and—with a gang ctf vw workers in 
tow-r«n a tractor over the ^ool {day- 
grou^. The students and their parents took 
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(Clockwise Irom IsR) the demol* 

Ished church at Naroda; the spot 
whore Samuel Christian’s body 
was eidiumsd; Ershad Mina of 
the Congress 

out a procession to protest against 
the closure of the schooi and vio 
ience erupted. The vhp version: 

"The priest exhorted a mob of stu¬ 
dents to attack the helpless shop¬ 
keepers of the town". 

Three days later, vhp workers 
stormed into the premises of the 
IP Mission School in Rajkot and 
proceeded to bum copies of the 
New Testament. Published in 
Gujarati by Gideon, the Bible has 
been distributed free of cost in mission 
schools for years. But the vhp cadres took 
ofrmce to the small form ot> the last page 
inviting believers to sign a statement 
accepting Jesus Christ as their saviour and 
acknowledging that he died for them. 

The VHP workers asked the students to 
return the Bibles and ^ affidavits saying 
they'd been forced to accept them in die 
first place. Some copies were burnt. The 
school audioritles assured dte vhp, Jn writ¬ 
ing, drat distribution of the Bibfovwotdd 
cease. But the parishad dedated it would be 
satisfied with nothing short of the ptlnr^ 


pal's arrest. Even after the matter was raised 
in Parliament, the Gujarat assembly refused 
to discuss it, leading to sfrong protests from 
the Opposition. Last week, six persons— 
including vhp worker»-wete arrested. 

Earlier in the year, a chapel—apparently 
unauthorised—was demolished at Naroda 
near Ahmedabad by a Bajrang Dal-led mob 
and Oiristian conventions were attacked 
in Baroda and Palanput Sevoal complaints 
have come In from the tribal districts of 
Dang and Valsad, wfaoe mission hospitals 
and schools have brou^t medical cate and 
education to frie remotest areas, attracting 


the ire of the San^ pativar's 
Vanvasi Kalyan Parishad (vkp). 
On April S, VKP national secretary 
Krishna Ptmd publicly declared 
that the state bjp government 
wasn't strong oiou^ to check 
proselytlsation and demanded 
that the Constitution, which 
gave too many rights to minori¬ 
ties, be amended. 

The National Minoritl« Crmun- 
ission has information—and the 
press has repotted—on incidents 
of trlbals intimidated, women 
molested and houses burnt but 
the minister of state for home, 
Haren Pandya, claims he has not 
received a single complaint. "Ins¬ 
tead of conducting proper investigations, 
government officials are causing commu¬ 
nal unrest,” says T.V. Gaikwad of the 
Church of North India, who works with 
the Dang adivasis. 

VHP chief Vishnu Hari Daimia malntaiiu 
that the activities of the Church in South 
Gujarat are not benign: "They should limit 
themselves to education institutions and 
medical services. Instead, both Christian 
missionaries and Muslim organisations, 
aided and abetted by foreigners, are usjng 
these basic needs and facilities to convert 
the Hindus into their religious fold." The 
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VHP's fear, he says, is "If these conversions 
continue, the Hindu population will be 
wiped out, as in Kashmir". 

Nor does Pandya appear to have taken 
note of widely publicised complaints of 
harassment by the vhp from the Muslim 
community. Communal teruion between 
Hindus and Muslims in Sanjeli was sparked 
off on June 23, when two Hindu girls, 
Kanta and Nanda (already married), eloped 
with their Muslim boyfriends, Arif and 
Tiniyo. Ihe girls were from Randhikpur, 
the boys from Sanjeli. On June 24, the 
girls' families lodged a complaint with the 
police and communal violence erupted, 
forcing Muslims to flee the area. "App¬ 
arently, two Muslim men with knives were 
spotted in Randhikpur and that started the 
trouble and some houses were burnt,” 
explained the home minister. 

‘^e government has taken the com¬ 
plaints regarding forced marriages of 
Hindu girls to Muslim men so serious¬ 
ly that a special cell has been set up to 
deal with such cases. "It's appalling," 
says Congress leader Ershad Miiza. 
"Why do you need a wing to rescue 
Hindu girls from Muslim men? Does 
the law not provide protection to abd¬ 
ucted women, regardless of which 
community they spring from?" Just¬ 
ifying the move, Pandya says: “Tliere 
ate many kinds of such marriages. 
Where the girl is willing, we have no 
role to play. But there are cases where 
underage girls are married in this 
manner, where married women elope 
with married Muslim men, or where 
the woman is simply abducted.” 

T he lynching of a Muslim bus dri¬ 
ver in Ahmedabad last fortnight, the 
alleged takeover of the Satpanthi 
shrine at Plrana and the continuing harass¬ 
ment of autorickshaw drivers in Surat, most 
of whom are Muslim, has heightened feel 
Ings of insecurity. Hindu autorickshaw dri 
vers were asked to print "Om" on their 
vehicles so that they could be easily distin¬ 
guished. Even in remote Kapadvanj, Mtu- 
Um auto-drivers complain the local vhp is 
threatening them to move out of the town. 
The police proved unresponsive, but they 
found a willing ear in the Aicc's Vyalar Ravi, 
who conduct^ an investigation on com¬ 
munal incidents in Gujarat last week. 

The Gujarat government, currently domi- 
ruted by hardliners, has made it pretty clear 
which side of the fence it prefers. The IP 
Mission school incident iigu^ in Parliam¬ 
ent before the Gujarat assembly took it up. 
And when the vhp complained of Christians 
fuelling PWG activity in South Gujarat, the 
hcHne minister said, "The matter is pending 
Investiga^to.* He claims there have been 
only Dln> wdents of conununal violence, 
dlsmissiii{l|jM 21 listed by the Gujarat 
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Pradesh Congress Committee. He also 
denies that the government has been inef¬ 
fective in protecting minorities: "Most of 
the incidents have been local in nature and 
were prevented from spreading any further. 
In some cases, the reports were hi^ly exag¬ 
gerated. No life was lost in any of the ind- 
dents. Action has been quick and effective." 
Dalmia feels that "the role of Pakistan's isi 
needs to be examined, as they are reported 
to be behind such inddents". 

All this has left many befuddled. Says 
Ahmedabad's Bishop S Fernandes: "We just 
don't know where we stand." He received a 
fax from the chief minister's prindpal sec¬ 
retary saying, "the state government has 
given instructions to all DMs and police 


that all citizens should be able to enjoy 
their rights and therefore they should keep 
the law and order situation," just minutes 
after Keshubhai Patel had met with vhp 
general secretary Praveen Tbgadia. 

"We pray for Keshubhai and Atal Behari 
VajpayM in our churches every Sunday. 
Keshubhai is as much my chief minkter as 
anyone else's. So why is this happening?" 
asks Father Nicholas Parpar of the Bible 
Sodety. Says a young priest. Father J. Pra- 
kash: "A cas.sock commands respect else¬ 
where, but in Gujarat it's a risk factor." 
Bishop Fernandes says die inaeased inse¬ 
curity will not stop the Church's charitable 
work "It will go against our conscience if 
we stop our activities out of fear". ■ 
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F or the past hve years, Indian diplomats adop¬ 
ted a curiously passive position on Kashmir that 
has ended by putting India and not Pakistan in 
the dock before world opinion; and making it 
India's responsibility to 'be reasonable' and make 
concessions in the interest of peace. This little 
drama has been played out once again at the saarc 
summit. Pakistan prime mlnlstar Nawaz Sharif reit¬ 
erated that the Kashmir 'problem' lay at the core of 
tension that had bedeviled Indo-Pi^ relations for 
five decades, and was now threatening the subconti¬ 
nent and the world with a nuclear arms race. Atal 
Behari Vajpayee did nothing to rebut this powerful 
assertion, and contented himself with asking for 'a 
comprehensive and composite dialogue' between the two coun¬ 
tries at the level of their foreign secretaries. 

This is not the first time that such exchanges have taken place. 
On the contrary, ever since India and Pakistan exchanged a set of 
'non-papers' on confidence-building and the reduction of ten¬ 
sions in 1990, it is Pakistan that has been on the moral o^nsive 
and India on the defensive. India has only itself to blame for get¬ 
ting caught in this position. For, not once has it had the guts to 
state that Kashmir is not the core issue in the strained relations 
between India and Pakistan. 

The 'core issue'—the root cause of tension in 
the subcontinent—is an attempt by one coun¬ 
try to change an international bounfbry and 
annex territory that has been part of another 
country for haif-a-century, throu^ the use of 
force. This endeavour began on October 22, 

1947, and has never end^. Only the modus 
opetandl has changed. In 1947, Pakistan sent 
in Pathan raiders by the thousands. In 1965, it 
sent in soldiers disguised as infiltrators in Ae 
confident but utterly unfounded belief that 
they had only to declare their presence for the 
people of the state to rise against India. All that 
changed in 1989 was that the infiltrators were 
no longer Pakistani servicemen, but Kashmiri 
youth angered by the abuse of democracy in 
Kashmir and beguiled by promises of help 
from Pakistan. In the last three years the tdieel has turned once 
more, and the infiltrators are once again A^ans and Pakistani 
servicemen and ex-servicemen recruited by Pakistan's Inter 
Services Intelligence to do a stint in the Valley. 

Over the years Pakistan has built layer upon layer of justifica¬ 
tion for its interventions In Kashmir, from spinning elaborate 
conspiracy theories to explain how and why the British handed 
over Kashmir to India; to throwing doubt on the accession itself; 
to aj^tealing to Kashmir's 'Muslim' essence and the underlying 
principles the Partition of India. Some of these claims are 
demonstrably false, others are debatable. But five decades of 
Incessant pr^ganda have engraved them on the heart of every 
Pakistani in letters of fire. As a result not a single Pakistani can 
afford to demand, in public at least anytiilng less than the trans¬ 
fer to it of the Mushm minority areas ^ Jammu and Kashmir, if 
not of the whole state. 

However, tlds fervour of bellrf simply cannot justify what 
Pakistan is doing, which is to try ai^ change the status quo on 
the sqbtontlnent unllaterdly, 1^ foib. That is what lies at the 
toot ^ the nuclearisation of. At subcontinent^ the spectre of a 
hudedr arms race and. the threat (d an adddental holocaust.' 


Qtdy one other part of the world has seen sustained 
efforts to change a de facto intemationai boundary 
^ force, and that is Palestine. Not surprisingly, ^t 
is the only other part of the world trapped in endless 
war, and the only other nuclear flashpoint where 
peace is being maintained at the point of the gun 
and the missile. 

Since Pakistan is the instigator of violence in Kash-. 
mlr, for It to ask for a negotiated settlement of tiie 
dispute, and to cite the threat of war to back ifs 
demand, is pure blackmail. No Indian govenuBent 
can give in to such a demand, made in such circum¬ 
stances, and possibly hope to survive. But that is tire’ 
least significant part of the story. Even giving in to 
these demands wtil not restore peace, but only increase thd; 
threat of violence and war. For a second partition of India based 
on religion—precisely what Pakistan feels it needs to 'complete' 
its Identity—will unravel India's identity as a secular state. Such 
a partition would unleash a Hindu communal backlash that 
would destroy the status, property and possibly even the llvei 
of large numbers of Muslims, especially in northern India. 
What 1$ worse, since no such communal event has ever 
occurred in either country without causing a sharp reaction In 
the other, a generalised outbre^ of rioting 
would increase, and not decrease, the risk m 
war between the two countries. 

Pakistanis react with great hostility to the 
merest suggestion that this might happeii and 
level bitter accusations that Indian Muslims 
are being held hostage. But this is no mote 
than a debating point, and a rhetorical one at 
that. The plain fact is that no responsible gov¬ 
ernment can ever take the risk that such a 
thing might happen, much less get out of 
hand. Thus no other government has the 
right to ask it to take such a risk. 

India's leaders understand that their room 
for manouevre on this sensitive issue is i»e- 
cisely zero. That is why they have been advo¬ 
cating settling other issues, increasing eco¬ 
nomic and cultural cooperation and allowing 
the rise in other ties to submerge the two countries' differences 
over Kashmir. This is precisely what the asean nations have 
done with the score of border and maritime disputes they 
inherited when they gained independence foiu decades and 
more ago. But Pakistan is not interested in simply settling the 
dispute. It is determined to settle it only on its own terms and 
wiA a complete disregard for the consequences. 

Where India leaders have gone wrong is in assuming that the 
test of the world does not see, or cannot be made to understand, 
what is obvious to them. For at least two years foreign observers 
have been asking Indians whether New Delhi would accept a 
solution based on the Line of Control, and this question has 
gained a new edge after the nuclear tests. Given its past experi¬ 
ence wltii mediation, India is right to distrust this metiiod of dis¬ 
pute resolution. But it Is doing the nation a disservice when it 
does not use every forum avail^le to it to warn the world against 
the dangen that inhere in trying to change the status quo in 
South Asia. As for talking with Pakistan, it should make it crystal 
clear that it will only do so when Islamabad reins in the isi and 
stops sending mercenaries to murder innocent moi, women and 
diildren Intestate.! 
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Hurtling Forward 
Into The Past 







Indo-Pak talks stall yet again. But pressure from the global community may force further dialogue 


BySUHIL HARUmn C olombo 

F rom day one there was this 
inescapable sense of deja vu. The 
process of dialogue look^ doomed 
even before it started. And the 
two prime ministers, Atal Behari 
Valpayee and Nawaz Sharif, did not heip 
matters either. Instead of providing the 
required political push, they simply anno¬ 
unced the resumption of bilateral dialogue, 
leaving it to their respective foreign secre¬ 
taries to sort out the troublesome question 
of modalities, ft was all back to square one. 
Or rather, back to June 23,1997, when the 
eight sub|ects of concern to the two sides 
were identified in Islamabad. 

But even the most seasoned obseiven of 
Indo-Paklstan diplomatic skirmishes were 
taken aback by what happened on the last 
day&f the tenth saarc summit on July 31. 


Not because of the failure of the talks but 
because of the har^ words exchanged. 
With the diplomatic gloves off, the two 
nations descended to somewhat less than 
diplomatic terminology against each other. 

The first salvo came from Pakistani offi¬ 
cials. Announcing that the talks between 
the countries had broken down or "stale¬ 
mated", Pakistani foreign office spokesman 
Tarlq Altaf accused Vajpayee of "unilatera¬ 
lly" announcing that the two sides had 
agreed on the resumption of talks. He asse¬ 
rted that Sharif, in his statement on July 29, 
had only said "the two sides had agre^ to 
continue the talks at the next available 
opportunity". This was unnecessary quib¬ 
bling and an avoidable accusation against 
the prime minister of a neighbouring coun¬ 
try. Especially when neither Sharif, who 
met newspersons after Vajpayee on July 29, 
n(x any Pakistani official had bother^ to 


challenge Vajpayee's assertion for two days. 

Indian officials—who, unlike their Pakist¬ 
ani counterparts, had kept shut right thro¬ 
ugh the negotiations, much to the annoy¬ 
ance of the media—had no choice but to 
shoot straight from the hip on this occas¬ 
ion. A normally tadtum Indian forei^ sec¬ 
retary, K. Raghunath, minced no words in 
describing Islamabad's behaviour as "neur¬ 
otic” for its "obsessive focus on a single 
issue or a one-point agenda", i.e. Kashmir: 

Pakistan's delegation then issued a non¬ 
paper, copies of which were distributed to 
the press, proposing fight confidence 
building measures (cbms) for reducing ten¬ 
sions in Jammu and Kashmir. A cheeky 
step considering the dialogue had com¬ 
pletely broken down and t^ two foreign 
secretaries hadn't met since the n^t of 
July 29. They called for strengthening of 
the UN military observers group to patrol 
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Vajpayu and Sharif: “nro” yield? 

both sides of the loc (India has not recog¬ 
nised the authority of this UN mission 
since the Shimla Agreement when the 
ceasefire line was turned into the loc); 
release of Kashmiri detenues; removal of 
Indian army pickets in Srinagar and other 
Kashmiri towns and villages; phased reduc¬ 
tion of Indian troops in the Valley; cessa¬ 
tion of seaKh/airest operations; transmis¬ 
sion of information about missing persons; 
stationlng of the oc and UN human 
tights monitors in Kashmir and recogni¬ 
tion of the All Parties Hurriyat Conference 
as legitimate Kashmiri representatives. 

Needless to say, Raghunath outright reje¬ 
cted these, reiterating the Indian stand 
that Kashmir was mi Integral part of India 
and New Delhi would brook no outside 
interference. But the real purpose of releas¬ 
ing this non-paper, and it was fulfilled; had 
mm to do with the international media's 
presence in Colombo. 


That is how the meetings between New 
Delhi and Islamabad ended in Colombo- 
failing to resolve the question of modalit¬ 
ies of restarting the stalled bilateral dialo¬ 
gue. It was a predictable scenario. 

Asked if the whole process in Colombo 
was an exercise in futility, Altaf said: “You 
can call It anything you want to, but no 
progress has taken place.” This statement 
by the Pakistan foreign office spokesman 
came after Sharif told a local newspaper on 
July 30 that Vajpayee was not willing to 



focus on Kashmir prominently or mention 
Kashmir prominently in a joint commu¬ 
nique. “if that is the position, what is the 
point in having these talks? Because 
Kashmir is the root cause of all conflict 
between India and Pakistan. We did not 
want to hold talks for the sake of talks”. 

Where do things go from hoe? Both 
Raghunath and Altaf announced that the 
two countries will be in touch with each 
other through diplomatic channels. 
Pakistani foreign minister Gohar Ayub 
Khan told Outlet that the two prime min¬ 
isters are expected to meet on the sidelines 
of the NAM summit in South Africa at the 
end of August. There will be another oppor¬ 
tunity when they both go to New York for 
the UN General Assembly in September. 
And again at the Commonwealth summit 
in South Africa in November. Raghunath 
was more guarded. Vajpayee would go to 
South Ahlca, he admitted, and participating 
heads of government and states normally 
meet on such occasions. Certainly a meet¬ 
ing merely between the foreign secretaries Is 
unlikely to resolve this issue. 

B oth countries are under pressure 
from the international community to 
get the dialogue going. Neither wants 
to be seen to be backing out of this process. 
The Indian assessment is that it can hold 
out for the moment because the West, par¬ 
ticularly the US, is concentrating more on 
nuclear non-proliferation i$su«. Tliey do 
not see Islamabad succeeding in linking the 
signing of the ctbt to a solution of the 
Kashmir problem. New Delhi would have 
perhaps preferred to see the dialogue 
restarted before the Jaswant Singh-Sti^ 
Talbott talks, the next round of which takes 
place in the last week of August. But they 
wouldn't get too stressed on that account. 
As for Pakistan, it has lived with pressures 
for a long time, except that it is presently 
saddled with an extremely fragile economy, 
making it that much more vulnerable. 

The nub of the present impasse goes back 
to June 1997 when the foreign secretaries 
of India and Pakistan Identified eight 
"issues of concern” to be addressed by the 
two countries "in an integrated manner”. 
These subjects were: peace and security, 
including cbms; Jammu and Kashmir; 
Siachen; Wullar barrage project; Sir Creek; 
terrorism and drug trafocking; economic 
and commercial cooperation; and promot¬ 
ion of friendly exchanges in various fields. 
The foreign seaetaries were left to deter¬ 
mine the mechanism, including working 
groups, at appropriate levels, i^d it was 
decided that the fint two of these issues 
would be discussed at foe foreign secretary 
level. Since then, the foreign secretaries 
have met several times, and so have foe 
prime ministers of the two countries. But a 
solution remains elusive. Kashmir is the 
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SAARC SUMMIT 


cul de sac in the bilateral dialogue of the 
two countries. And it is going to be tough 
to find a way out anytime soon. 

The nuclear tests of May have trans¬ 
formed and complicated the situation fur¬ 
ther. From a point where it wanted exclu¬ 
sive working groups and a more focused 
look at peace and security and Kashmir, 
Pakistan's position has evolved to dem¬ 
anding that the bilateral dialogue should 
first address only these two Issues and 
take up the other issues later. The first 
time this stand was articulated by Pakis¬ 
tan was on June 11. India has flatly ref¬ 
used to entertain this. 

Islamabad, Indian officials concede, has 
been emboldened into making this claim 
because of the greater international atten- 




tion on Kashmir. As Gohar Ayub Khan 
told Outlook, Kashmir is the flashpoint 
and with both the countries being nuclear 
weapon powers, it can erupt anytime. 
'These issues must take priority,* said 
another Pakistani official. *We have been 
telling the Indians that the situation has 
changed since May. Let us discuss these 


two issues. We can wodc out a tlmehame 
for the discussion on the otha six issues 
and take them up later.* Concun Gohar: 
*The other issues can be taken up some 
weeks after these matters. But India 
refuses to give them the exclusivity that 
they deserve." 

India sees this formal separation of the 
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bilateral agenda, as agreed to by the two 
sides last year, as a trap. It favours what 
Raghunath termed "a composite and 
broad-based approach" to the dialogue 
because a "narrow segmented approach is 
Inherently flawed” and can’t sustain 
the dialogue. 

But this is diplomatese. The fact is that 
New Delhi is apprehensive that Pakistan 
wants to discuss only these issues, so that 
If there is no progress on them—which is 
most likely—it can disctedit the bilateral 
process and seek third party mediation. “It 
is a recipe for international mediation," 
said an Indian source. In fact, Sharif reiter¬ 
ated this stand immediately after meeting 
Vajpayee. New Delhi, on its part, is deter¬ 
mined to keep any third party out. For, as 
Raghunath says, an outsider will never 
understand the complexities of the situa¬ 
tion and will just add to the confusion. 

N ew Delhi is believed to have suggest¬ 
ed to Islamabad that while delinking 
these two items from the agenda was 
not acceptable, what could be done was to 
take them up on one day, take up a couple 
of other issues the next day and the 
remaining on yet another day. This way all 
the issues can be dealt with in the same 
period. But Gohar avers this will mean tak¬ 
ing the whole of the Government of India 
to Islamabad and vice versa when the 
venue shifts to New Delhi. This, say 
Pakistani officials, is impractical. 

The dialogue stalemated soon after the 
two prime ministers directed their foreign 
secretaries to meet to sort out the problem 


of its modality. Raghunath and his Pakist¬ 
ani counterpart, Shamshad Ahmed, met 
from midnight to 1..30 am on the ni^ts of 
July 29 and 30. The next day was the 
retreat, where there was no substantial 
advancement. According to Pakistani sour¬ 
ces, after the prime ministers' meeting it 
was understo^ that a joint statement 
would be issued on the last day, putting 
down the modalities for the resumption of 
the talks. But by the time the saarc leaders 
went for the retreat to Bentota on July 30, 
both Indian and Pakistani officiab admit¬ 
ted that the talks had once again stalled. 

By evening, Gohar declared there would 
be no more talks with the Indians on the 
last day of the summit. Pakistani officials 
were not entirely unhappy about this. As a 
senior Pakistani official said; "It's a dialogue 
of the deaf and we've been telling the world 
as much. What has happened over the last 
two days simply reinforces our stand." 

The battle between the two South Aslan 
neighbours had begun as soon as the deleg¬ 
ations arrived in Colombo for the meetings 
leading up to the saarc summit. Pakistan 



wanted the final declara¬ 
tion of the summit to 
reflect the fact that there 
could no economic cooper¬ 
ation wifliout ‘peace and 
security'. The Indians saw 
red. They objected, saying 
that economic cooperation 
would lead to peace and 
security. And jn private 
argued that peace and 
security, as articulated by 
Pakistan, was a euphemism 
for Jammu and Kashmir— 
Pakistan's favourite theme 
in the bilateral dialogue. 
This was Islamabad’s way 
of getting political Issues 
into SAARC via the back 
door. And was recognised 
as such by other delega¬ 
tions too. The issue bec¬ 
ame, so contentious that 
the foreign secretaries of 
the member countries, 
who work on the first draft of the saarc 
declaration couldn’t decide the matter, 
delaying the convening of the meeting of 
the saarc council of ministers by nearly 
six hours on July 28. 

India held to the stand that political Issues 
couldn't be brought into the declaration as 
it was prohibited by the saarc charter. But 
Pakistan was persistent. At the retreat on 
Thursday, there was a lively debate on 
Inclusion of the peace and security clause in 
the final declaration. But, a Lankan source 
said, finally Sri Lankan President Chandrika 
Kumaratunga simply shrugged off this 
Pakistani attempt. Earlier, at the inaugura¬ 
tion, she had sidilfully handled SharlPs sug¬ 
gestion of a peace, security and develop¬ 
ment initiative for South Asia. After ShariPs 
speech, she said: "We have heard your iimo- 
vative suggestion and noted it." The 
Pakistani delegation was satisfied with this. 
As one of them said: "This will at least sow 
the seeds of the idea of discussing issues 
related to peace and security.” To that 
extent, Islamabad feels that it has had a 
qualified success even though it did not ^ 
much backing this time on pushing politi- 
cal matters into saarc. The Indians, on flieir 
part, were happy because Chandrika stood 
her ground diat contentious issues could 
not be brought up in saXrc. She seemed to 
have sent both sides back satisfied. 

But this is likely to be a shortlived feeling. 
More is going to be heard on these Issua & 
the days to come. And judging horn the 
Colombo summit, rdatlons between bidia 
and Pakistan may get a lot worse before 
they have a chance to get any bettet ■ 
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Lessons from the Professor 

RSS chief Rajju Bhaiya’s meet with UP bureaucrats marks a move to saffronise the bureaucracy 


By RAJESH JOSHI 


B AC:K in the '60s, Rajendra Singh 
aka Rajju Bhaiya, a professor of 
physics at Allahabad University 
would often turn up to lecture his 
students clad in rss uniform- 
broad khaki knickers and while shirt- 
straight from the morning shakha. Not 
that anyone took much notice. The rss was 
then on the fringe, too discredited and 
marginalisi*d a force to be taken seriously. 
The country was still reeling from the 
shex'k of Mahatma (iandhi's assassination 
by a Hindu zealot. 

Four decades down the line, on July 2.S, 
1998, the same professor, this time as the 
chief of the rss, stirred up a hornet's nest 
by meeting some of the top bureaucrats of 
UP in Lucknow and giving them sermons 
on 'nationalism and honesty'. The contro¬ 
versial meeting was organised by higher 
education minister Narendra Kumar Singh 
CJaur, a former rss pracharak, and i.ss officer 
Akhand Pralap Singh. And the presence of 
UP chief secretary Yogendra Narayan and 
director general of police K.I.. Gupta 
among the fiO-txld officers created ripples 
across the establishment. Ramsharan Das, 
UP state chief of Samajwadi Party dem¬ 
anded that action should In: taken against 
the olficers who took part in the meeting 
because they had flouted service rules. The 
Congress warned that such activities sho¬ 
uld be stopped immediately, or it would 
inspire other such outfits to also try to 
stamp their influence on the bureaucracy. 

The exerci,se was seen as yet another 
Sangh parivar attempt to saffronise the 
bureaucracy. Already fragmented on caste 
and political lines, a section of the bur¬ 
eaucracy has challenged, albeit in a hush 
hush manner, the locus standi of Rajju 
Bhaiya to address them. 

The fresh controversy is bad news for the 
iiss—it is caught up in the mire of factional 
fights within the UP state unit of the bip. 
The fight between factions led by chief min¬ 
ister l^lyan Singh, state party president Raj- 
nath Singh, and ministers Lalji Tandon and 
Kalraj Mishra is threatening to slip out of 
hand. All four leaders were summoned by 
the party high command to New Mhi on 
July 12. The seriousness of the situation was 
emphasised by the fact that even L.K. Adva- 
ni's intervention failed to resolve the crisis. 
Finally Rajju Bhaiya had to play arbitrator. 

In UP's political circles, Rajju Bhaiya is 
seen more as a Rajput than the sar sanghch- 


alak. So when he told the bureaucrats "not 
to listen to unjustified orders of jjolitical 
masters", it was seen as a snub to Kalyan 
Singh, a backward. Kalyan explained his 
position to the rss chief and complained 
that Rajnath Singh (a Rajput) and Kalraj 
Mishra (a Brahmin) were trying to topple 
him. lie was in turn advised by the sar 
sanghchalak to take everyone along. 

The RSS chief had gone to Lucknow to res¬ 
olve the crisis within the party, but ended 
up creating anotlier. As the controversy 
raged, the rss as well as the Kalyan Singh 

LENSMAN 


Rajju Bhaiya preaches to UP bureaucrats 

government found it difficult to justify the 
exercise. Officially it was dubbed as a rou¬ 
tine courtesy meeting between a professor 
and his old students, as almost all the offi¬ 
cers were Allahabad University alumni. 
Attempts are being made to justify the 
meeting by comparing it with the lectures 
organised for the ias probationers during 
Indira Gandhi's time. "Nothing is wrong in 
Rajju Bhaiya meeting with old students of 


Allahabad University. F.vcn Indira Gandhi 
used to organise lectures of sadhus from 
Bharat Sadhu Samaj for ias probationers," 
says Devendra Swaroop, member of the 
R.SS thinktank. 

But the R.SS is making the sam^mistake as 
Indira (iandhi did, say rvs watchers. Says 
D.R. Goyal, a fierce rss critic: "She also 
tried to influence a section of the judiciary 
and bureaucracy, thereby turning the rest 
of the people hostile to her." 

In the RSS scheme of things, a favourable 
bureaucracy plays a very important role. 


"It takes five to seven years to change the 
bureaucracy," Rajju Bhaiya told Outliwk in 
Nagpur some months ago. Tlte poor per¬ 
formance of the BIP governments in vari¬ 
ous states was because the bureaucracy was 
the same, he claimed. 

In the background of these utterances, 
Rajju Bhaiya's one-and-a-half-hour sermon 
to the UP officers assumes significance, 
evoking sharp reactions from the opposite 
lobby. A top bureaucrat belonging to the 
minority community was quoted in the 
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newspapers as saying: "If the rss chief can 
interact with the bureauaats in the name 
of university alumni, then nobody can 
stop us from inviting Maulana Abdullah 
Bukhari and Suleman Sait in the name of 
Aligarh Muslim University alumni." 

Clearly, the rss did not anticipate such a 
sharp reaction. The organisation seems to 
have realised late in the day that it is no 
longer on the margins of society. And that 
its political wing, the bjp, is a ruling party— 
whatever they do is now bound to get the 
attention of the people and the media. Wit¬ 
hin months of the bjp's advent to power 
leaks have begun sprouting on all fronts— 
failure of the Bjr on the Kashmir front, infig¬ 
hting within the party to count a few—and 
the RSS top brass is confused about where to 
place their fingers to plug the leak. 

Ihe RSS is not very happy with the perfor¬ 
mance of the B|P. And stories of infighting 



are a greater cause for concern. Before going 
to Lucknow, Rajju Bhaiya held a two-day 
meeting of bjp MPs in Delhi. He emphasised 
that the bjp MPs have to perform differently 
from the Congress MPs—not only in public 
life but in private life also. The rss leader 
complained that bjp MPs have given up the 
ideals of swayamsevak: they don't get up in 
the morning, don’t go for morning shakha, 
. don't take care of their health and indulge 
^ in drink and other vices—all in the same 
race for money, power and position. 



Rajfu Bhaiya’s tatilng bureaucrats 
"not to ti^en to uniustifletf orders 
of political masters" is seen as a 
snub to Kaiyan Singh. 


Dayal Upadhyay—was initia¬ 
ted into politics by Bhaurao 
Deoras. A year after the demise 
of Golwalkar in 1973, a mas¬ 
sive mass movement was 
launched by Jai Prakash Nara- 
yan. Deoras decided to take 
part in it and one of the func¬ 
tionaries, Nanaji Deshmukh, 
was sent to assist JP. 

Interestingly, till then the rss 
never thought of the Jan 
Sangh as an alternative to the 
Congress. It thought that the 
Congress could be an ideal 
Hindu party. It was only in 
1980, when the bjp came into 
existence, that the rss serious¬ 
ly started thinking about 
shaping it into a formidable 
alternative to the Congress. 

In that sense, for Rajju 
Bhayya and for the r,ss, the 
advent to power was a dream 
come true within just 17 


years. But in the changed situ- 
Unlike his predecessors, Rajju Bhaiya ation, Rajju Bhaiya has totally different 
cannot afford to take on the role of a sage questions to answer. And this is reflerted in 
who is above day-to-day [rolitics. The ; his changed performance and style of 
entire organisation is undergoing a subtle functioning: he meets the press more often 
but cosmetic change as pressures of real- than his predecessors; he gives interviews 
politik force the rss to take up positions to TV channels and takes direct interest in 
and give directions to its political wing. Dr the affairs of the bjp. And, above all, poli- 
Keshav Baliram Hedgewar, founder of the tics is his forte. 

RSS, was essentially a political person. But Agrees Shiv Prasad, Rajju Bhaiya's aide 
under him the rss was more like a youth for more than 10 years: "The Sangh has 
wing of the Hindu Mahasabha, a more expanded, its ideology has a wide-rartging 
established political expression of the influence over the people. Naturally, its 
rightwing Hindutva. chief Rajju Bhaiya will have to take mure 

interest in the affairs of the bjp because the 

T he second sar sanghchalak, Madhav bjp is just a means of bringing about the 
Sadashiv Golwalkar, was unconcerned social change taken up by the rss." But jnu 
with politics. "He was a spiritual per- profes.sor Purushottam Aggarwal differs: 
son", says Shiv Prasad, a senior rss func- "Rajju Bhaiya is the continuation of Hedg- 
tionary and a long-term associate of Rajju ewar and Golwalkar. The only difference is 
Bhaiya. A peculiar dislike of politics in an that they did not have the opportunity to 
average swayamsevak can be traced back to implement their agenda and since the bjp 
Golwalkar. .Says D.R. Goyal: "Golwalkar has come to power, Rajju Bhaiya is iraple- 
fostered an abhorrence of political activity, menting that old Hindu agenda." 
almost a cynical attitude towards all those The rss is now realising, though belated- 
who were in public life". When Shyama ly, that power, even if its not Absolute 
Prasad Mukharjee of the Hindu Maha- Power, has started showing its influence on 
sabha mooted the idea of turning the rss the bjp. That would have been tolerable 
into a Hindu political party, Golwalkar had the Vajpayee government delivered 
vehemently opposed it. "As long as Gol- the goods. "The rss is worried Irecause 
walkar lived, he remained in the back- whatever the bjp does will ultimately affect 
ground making sure that no Jan Sangh the image of the rss", says Virendra Singh, 
president became so important as to over- a bjp MP from Mirzapur. 
shadow the rss chief," says Goyal. Moreover, the complete failure of the bji' 

However, Balasaheb Deoras—who had government to tackle the Kashmir issue has 
initially been sidelined by Dr Hedgewar in put the rss in a S[)ot. The unabated mas- 
favour of the more junior Golwalkar—was sacres of Hindus in Doda are sc'en as the 
more Interested in politics. And Deoras' direct failure of Sangh Parivar’s Sardar 
brother and second-in-command Bhau Rao Patel—home minister L.K. Advani—the out- 
Deoras was even more politically inclined, spoken champion of the cause of Kashmiri 
The present bjp leadership—Atal Beharl Hindus. That's a lot of cause for woi^ for 
Vajyapee, L.K. Advani or even the late Deen the professor from Allahabad University. ■ 
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SPOTLIGHT_ 

Swerving off the 
Superhighway 

indo-US technical ties dip as Indian scientists are sent home 


By B.R. SRIKANTH 


I NDIAN jawans who've endured sub¬ 
zero Siachen owe it to two obscure org¬ 
anisations for their sanguine fitness. 
The Defence Food Research laboratory 
(DFRL), Mysore, which helps them cook 
steaming hot sabzi-dal in two minutes, 
make rotis that last six months. And the 
Defence Bio-F.ngineering and Electro-med¬ 
ical Laboratory (debel), Bangalore, which 
supplies battie fatigues to hold frostbite and 
hi-altitude sickness at bay. Neither has any¬ 
thing to do with nuclear bombs or missiles. 

Yet, in the eyes of Uncle Sam, these two 
and 61 other organisations ought to be cas¬ 
tigated in the light of the May II and 13 
tests. And were last week. But for the 
moment, the sanctions against these insti¬ 
tutes by the US Department of Energy and 
the Clinton administration’s decision to 
turn back scientists, and deny or delay visas 
to them, have sparked more confusion than 
panic in the Indian scientific establishment. 

"Terminating the feliowships of seven .sci¬ 
entists and suspending interactions with 63 
institutes doesn't look like concerted action 
on the part of the US government. It looks 
more like the over-enthusiasm of a 
busybody," says Dr P.V. Indiresan, ex- 
director, Iff, Madras. "The Americans 
are probably trying to test the waters 
to see how public opinion evolves 
and how the government reacts." 

Who It alfaetad? Virtually every out¬ 
fit under the drdo and the 
Department of Atomic Fmergy (dae) 
has been blacklisted, including 
harmless ones as the Agriculture Res¬ 
earch Unit in Almora, the Directorate 
of Purchase and Stores in Mumbai. 

The state department says only sci¬ 
entists who belonged to organisa¬ 
tions that have some link with the 
nuclear and missile programmes are 
being sent home. The National 
Institute of Standards and Tech¬ 
nology (NIST), Maryland, sent back 
those from barc, tier and iiT. An nest 
spokesman says they were working 
on semiconductors and ceramics 
and had nothing to do with nuclear 
or missile technology, nist itself isn't 


into matters nuclear. Moreover, 23 other 
Indians at nisi were left undisturbed. 

The flip side is that hundreds of Indians 
who've gone to US universities from gov¬ 
ernment labs here, or gone to government 
and private labs like Bell have been spared 
What will happen? Dr A. Gopalakrishnan, 
former chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Regulatory Board, says Indian scientists 
will miss the direct exposure to the latest in 
techniques, technology and thinking, and 
above all the chance to bounce them off a 
large collective of the best brains that is 
absent in the dog-cat-dog Indian academia. 
Adds a young isro scientist: "America is the 
best place to gain experience. If we have no 
exposure to frontier areas of science, that'll 
have a direct impact on upgradation of 
technology in the institutes." 

To that extent, scientists will miss the jun¬ 
kets and person-to-person meetings with 
peers that's such a bone of contention in 
the Indian science setup—and the dollars 
that come with it. "We have a large number 
of informal exchange or collaboration pro¬ 
grammes and if restrictions are put on 
equipment or if scientists are not allowed to 
use facilities in these institutions, it will 



have an impact on Indian science," says arc 
member Prof C.N.R. Rao. But, unlike the 
poetry the expulsions have provoked. There 
was never any chance of Indian scientists 
sneaking into US establishments, cracking 
all the secrets and bringing them home. "A 
very tough screening system allows 
few Indians—few from drdo and 
DAE— into really hot weapons labs 
like Lawrence Livermore, Los Alamos 
and Sandia," says Business India sci¬ 
ence editor Dr R. Ramachandran. 
What will It cost us? At a macrolevel, 
the sanctions will delay space and 
defence projects and cause cost-escal¬ 
ation because crucial components 
will now have to be sourced from 
costlier Europe. According to bro 
chairman Dr K. Kasturirangan, costs 
could go up by 20-30 per cent. If the 
Clinton administration holds back 
electronic components or materials, 
iSRo's plans to launch sophisticated 
communications>satellites in insat in 
series would have to be postponed. 
At a time when isro is jostling with 
major players for a foothold in the 
multi-billion dollar market to put 
together and launch satellites at 
nearly a fourth of the price of US and 
European companies, this could 
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Murli Manohar JoshI at ISC, Bangalore 

have quite grave economic implications. 

Is everybody targeted? Certainly, the sanc¬ 
tions are harsher than In 1974. "When 
India first exploded a bomb," says Dr 
Gopalakrishnan, "even those who were in 
the nuclear technology divisions of the 
Argonne Research Laboratory in Illinois 
were allowed to stay, but only asked to 
move to other harmless branches." 

This time, the US has not cracked down 
on R&D centres which would hurt its inter¬ 
ests. Post-Pokhran, Lockheed Martin threw 
out a dozen scientists developing the flight 
control software for the Light Combat 
Airaaft (lca). But the US has not denied a 
visa to Or Kota Harinarayan, lca's project 
director, because the Aeronautical Des'e- 
lopment Agency has offered to market a 
software to design light, but sturdy aircraft. 

Co-operation between the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
(NASA), National Oceanographic and Atmo¬ 
spheric Administration (noaa) and isro on 
weather analysis and exchange of meteo¬ 
rological data of the Indian Ocean in order 
to forecast changes in the weather in vari¬ 
ous parts of the world also continues. 

What next? The sanctions have forced a div¬ 
ide between Indian scientists who'te carry¬ 


ing out basic research and those working 
on technologies. For instance, im head Dr 
Arya is convinced his organisation could 
continue without any support from the US. 

In fact, says he, the sanctions would only 
turn into a hurdle for exports from the US 
and the instrumentation industry could 
lose lucrative orders. "If they don't want to 
sell, we'll get it from elsewhere." df.bf,i. 
head Dr T. Lazar Mathew feels the "answer 
to sanctions is to work harder and come 
out with our own technology". 

The Indian National Science Academy 
has not spoken out against the sanctions or 
denial of visas, insa president Dr S. Varada- 
rajan would rather that the executive com¬ 
mittee of the International Council of 
Scientific Unions (ic-su) take up the issue. 

But Prof M.G.K. Menon, co-chairperson of 
the Task Force on Information Technology, 
is irked over how the US could treat icsu 
guidelines on issuing visas to scientists. A 
Committee of Concerned Scientists has wri¬ 
tten to Clinton resenting the visa denials. 

"1 know many scientists are frustrated 
because we've been denied visas and some 
equipment or computers, but the same 
country is giving satellite technology to 
China. This discrimination is very unfortu¬ 
nate," says Prof Rao. The discrimination 
shows. The US has a blacklist of 63 Indian 
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organisations against Pakistan's four. 

The end of the road? Thankfully, most of 
the exchange and debate that drives sci¬ 
ence moved on to the Internet long years 
ago, and to the age of e-mail and chat-sites. 
So there's nothing that could halt 
exchanges between scientists. But instead 
of smugly relying on technology to do our 
bidding. Prof Rao says we must use all 
kinds of channels to see that relatioiis 
become normal. 

Dr Indiresan suggests that the govern¬ 
ment send a Christmas card to every 
Congressman whose constituency exports 
goods to India to make him realise how 
vital Indo-US cooperation is—and to see 
that such sanctions aren't imposed again. 
Every nation Is an Island? The bjp govern¬ 
ment says Indian scientists who're turned 
back would be accommodated in research 
centres here, hrd minister M.M. Joshi talks 
of a cell to take care of these scientists 
although Indian research centres can't 
even dream of matching facilities offered 
by those of the US. 

As Prof Rao says, it's impossible to remain 
independent in science: “It's a very foolish 
way to say that we'll continue on our own. 
In science, you learn by meeting and talk¬ 
ing, and working with others. If India has 
to grow, we need the support of others." ■ 
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Back to Square One 

As militants strike in Doda for the fifth time since April, the administration remains clueless 


By ZAFAR MERAJ in Srinagar 


T he militants have delivered a 
clear message. When they struck 
at Horana and Sarwan villages in 
Kishtawar, Doda, on the night of 
July 27, killing 16 innocent vil¬ 
lagers, they took the state administration, 
the army and the Union home ministry 
by surprise. More significantly, the mas¬ 
sacre indicated that the pro-active policy 
vis-a-vis militants spelt out by Union 
home minister L.K. Advani has failed in 
Doda, which is known to be a difficult ter¬ 
rain to police. 

The latest incident is the fifth since the 
Bip came to power at the t:entre, and in all 
the strikes the targets have been Hindus. 
According to police sources, the killers 
were mercenaries who had come from 
across the border but who must have had 
local support since they managed to iden¬ 
tify targets with ease. "It was not random 
killings," says a senior officer. "They were 
working to a plan." 

While chief minister Farooq Abdullah, 
on holiday in London, chose to only send 
a message condemning the killing, voices 
of protest against the lack of effective 
policing of the Doda belt has been com¬ 
ing from all parts of the state. The state 
government as well as the Centre are 
accused of not having paid sufficient 
attention to the security of the region. 


Among those pointing to 
the failure of the central 
government in checking 
the killings of Hindus in 
Doda is Vishnu Hari 
Daltnia, president of the 
Vishwa Hindu Parishad, 
who has written to Advani 
to register his protest. 

According to lor (Jammu 
range) Kuldeep Khuda, the 
militants first struck at 
Horana at about 10.30 pm 
and fired at Hindu houses 
killing eight persons. Ihe 
same group, it is believed, 
also set upon Sarwan vil¬ 
lage at .S.30 am. This time they rained bul¬ 
lets on their victims who were sleeping. In 
both villages there were no security forces 
present and the militants managed an easy 
escape. Police officials suspect that the 
operation was carried out by mercenaries 
from across the border with the help of 
local operatives. 

But why has Disda become the favoured 
target of the militants? Especially when 
the situation has improved perceptibly in 
most other part of Jammu and Kashmir. 
Army sources say it stems from communal 
divide between Hindus and Muslims in the 
district. And with no political party work¬ 
ing towards bridging the divide—indeed, 
some are only helping to widen the rift for 


narrow political gains— 
communal tension has 
been on the rise which has 
only helped separatists gain 
local suppport and carry 
out their oper^ions. 

Interestingly all militant 
groups within the state 
have condemned the 
killing. According to spo¬ 
kespersons of the militants 
the spate of killings in 
Doda is being used by the 
state administration to 
heighten the ethno-corn- 
munal tension in the 
region to project the sepa¬ 
ratist movement as politico-religious ter¬ 
rorism. This is an allegation which is 
strongly denied by the state administra¬ 
tion as well as the army. 

Clearly, communal tension has taken a 
turn for the worse in Doda. According to 
local residents one has to only look back 
a few years to see why the region is now 
seeing death and destruction. The sepa¬ 
ratist movement launched in the Kashmir 
Valley had a lasting impact on the Mus¬ 
lim population of Doda region, which 
started responding to the calls of militant 
organisations in Srinagar, The govern¬ 
ment of the time responded to the prob¬ 
lem by coming down heavily on anyone 
suspected to be sympathetic to the sepa- 






Given the deep 
communal divide 
and mistrust in 
Doda, militants 
have a relatively 
easy time 
planning their 
strike and 
managing a 
quick escape. 


Hapless victims injured in 
the July 27 allack 
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KASHMIR_ 

ratist cause. This heavyhandedncss pre¬ 
dictably left an unsavoury impression 
on the people. 

In an effort to root out militancy, the 
then administration—the state was under 
governor’s rule—took up the suggestion 
of some Hindu organisations to set up 
Village Defence Committees to safeguard 
the people. The then governor of Jammu 
and Kashmir was impressed by the idea 
and gave a go-ahead to this proposal in 
the entire Doda region to combat militan¬ 
cy. The Village Defence (Committees were 
not only given arms but aiso the powers 
of a police force. And since they were 
made up largely of Hindus, a deep polari¬ 
sation started setting in. 

Army officers point out that members of 
the Village Defence Committees often set¬ 
tled scores with their Muslim neighbours 
under the pretext of curtailing militancy. 
Complaints of widespread atrocities by 


taken place in the region, claiming 82 
lives. All these killings have proved that 
for the ordinary citizen life in Doda is 
unsafe. They have been carried out with 
such impunity that people have begun to 
doubt the ability of the state administra¬ 
tion to provide them adequate security. 
Says Vishnu Dutta, the bjp MP from 
Jammu: "The Farooq Abdullah govern¬ 
ment is organising funds from the Centre 
to improve security. But it is doing pre¬ 
cious nothing for the people of Doda." 

F orget providing security. After the 
massacre, the injured were not pro¬ 
vided immediate medical aid. This 
delay resulted in the death of three vil¬ 
lagers. While poor road conditions and 
the inacccesibilty of villages in the interi¬ 
or are being offered as excuses for the 
delay in Doda as well as in Jammu, the 
lethargy of the state government is being 


in Kishtwar and Bhanderwah tehsiis. but 
this did not stop some protestors from 
coming out of their homes. .Security has 
since been further stepped up in the 
entire region. But after the killings in the 
last four months, that is small consola¬ 
tion for the peopie. A senior police official 
In Srinagar who visited Doda after the 
incident feared that the entire region was 
"living in terror". 

It has not helped that the National 
Conference has bwn passing the buck by 
saying security is handled by the Central 
government. Party MP Saifud^in Soz was 
quick to point out in Parliament that the 
entire law and order machinery was in the 
hands of the Centre and it was unjustified 
to blame the government of Jammu and 
Kashmir for any security lapses. 

But can the state administration wash 
its hands of the people's woes? 
Opposition leaders point out that ever 
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It has not helped 
matters that the 
ruling National 
Conference 
passes the buck 
by saying security 
is handled by the 
Central 
government. 


Seciirlly personnel; polic¬ 
ing diflicLill terrain 


members of the Village Defence Com¬ 
mittees became routine, what with com¬ 
mittee members more often than not 
overstepping their brief and acting like a 
parallel force. Needless to say, the excess¬ 
es of the Village Defence Committees pro¬ 
voked a backlash and some Muslims in 
the Doda region reacted by offering their 
support to militants. 

According to a senior police officer, since 
the region is communally sensitive and 
divided, militants find easy refuge. "If the 
people are together then no militant 
organisation can survive. But in Doda the 
population is divided. One community 
believes that it is under threat from the 
other. This is the ideal situation as far as 
the militants are concerned," he says. 

Since this April, five massacres have 


roundly criticised. Opposition leaders like 
Congress Legislature Party chief Meh- 
booba Mufti have suggested that Farooq 
should have at least cut short his holiday 
in England after the shocking incident. 

According to a district administration 
official, inaccessibility makes it impossible 
to get to the scene of crisis in time. "In the 
interior people have to walk for hours 
before they can even get to a phone or get 
in contact with the army or the police," he 
notes. Over the years Doda has been 
neglected, he adds, with the result that 
huge tracts in the district remains isolated. 
As a result even a very large army presence 
may not be effective. 

In Doda the outrage after the killing wa.s 
so pronounced that the district adminis¬ 
tration, fearing protests, declared curfew 


since the National Conference came to 
power it has done precious little other 
than routinely accusing Pakistan for wag¬ 
ing a proxy war against India in Jammu 
and Kashmir. An elected government, 
they say, cannot shrug off its responsibil¬ 
ity by simply trading charges against a 
neighbouring country. 

The state administration's trials contin¬ 
ued on July 31, when 23 people, includ¬ 
ing 16 civilians, were killed when Pakis¬ 
tani troops took to sheHing along the bor¬ 
der for the second consecutive day. The 
worst affected was the Tangdhar sector of 
Kupwara. The intense attacks forced the 
residents of Urt and Boniyar to flee to 
safer areas. Needless to say, there seems 
no hope in sight for the people of this 
violence-ridden state. ■ 
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THE BJP 


TWO LIHLE 
BIG MEN 

Govindacharya and Pramod Mahajan stand firmly 
on the second rung, but who will finally edge ahead? 


By ISHAN JOSHI 


I T’S not a phenomenon peculiar to the 
Bharatiya Janata Party, but it's acute 
within a party which claims to repre¬ 
sent the Great Hindu Hope. The Bin's 
primary leadership shows no inclina¬ 
tion of passing gently into the night. And 
those who've traipsed up the party hierar¬ 
chy with consummate ease are now adrift 
with expectation. To be fair, the wannabes 
do want the Big Two—A.B. Vajpayee and 
1..K. Advani—who've got them this far to 
go on. But they also realise it doesn’t work 
like that. And as the dust settles around the 
party's back-up crew, K. N. Govindacharya 
and Pramod Mahajan seem to be emerging 
as the "future face of the bji-". 

For those looking at the bib from the out¬ 
side-including rival party politicians— 
Mahajan is the flamboyant, articulate, sil- 
ver-spoon-in-his-inouth, going places pro¬ 
tege of Advani and, of late, Vajpayee. Govi¬ 
ndacharya, on the other hand, is perceived 
as the spartan—if equally articulate—party 
ideologue with deep roots in the rss, a 
strong grip over the party organisation and 
a low-key profile, despite his media savvy 
image. 'The logical successors to Vajpayee 
and Advani resjsectively," say bip insiders. 

But there's another reality which perhaps 
only an evocative analogy can describe— 
that of the public school boy fawned over 
by his peers and the grammar school lad 
who has scnippcd his way to the top. In the 
Byzantine labyrinth of Sangh Parivar poli¬ 
tics, it's Govindacharya who's the gentle¬ 
man from Eton and Mahajan who'll always 
be the lad from Hounslow Grammar. 

Because the bjp is not a party which, des¬ 
pite its phenomenal growth over the past 
decade or perhaps because of it, has moved 
from being a cadre-based party to a mass- 
based political organisation. Perhaps more 
importantly, the controlling elite within the 
bip has worked actively to prevent such a 
scenario from coming to pass. Advani was 
always at pains to ensure that the "essential 
ideology" of the party as part of the Sangh 
was never seriously threatened. No wonder 
Govindacharya is seen as a far truer represe¬ 


ntative of the BIP by a majority 
of the party elite, sometimes 
referred to as the “rss lobby". 

But then that's par tor the 
course for the Iyengar Brah¬ 
min boy from bhu who has 
made spartan sexy and frank 
admissions an asset in politics. 

He makes no secret of the attr¬ 
action Marxism had for him in 
his youth; he was branded a 
"rank apostate" for publicly 
supporting Mandal and has 
said on record that Naxalism 
made a "positive contribution 
in raising the consciousness 
level of the downtrodden". 

Hindutva Radical Chic? He's 
certainly kxrked uprm as a lea¬ 
der who can't suppress a smile 
when he secs neo-.Sanghwall- 
ahs making strenuous attem¬ 
pts to convert the bjp into an 
Indian Tory Party. "There 
could be many explanations 
for my so-called pro-Dalit lea¬ 
nings," he has said, but when 
charged with trying to "radi¬ 
calise the bjp” he has always 
protested vehemently. Rightly 
so. Because while his commit¬ 
ment to egalitarianism is an 
article of faith, it's a belief dra¬ 
ped in the overarching philos¬ 
ophy of Hindutva. Nowhere 
more manifest than in his obs¬ 
ervation that of all Hindu social reformers 
of modern India he rates Sri Narayana Guru 
"the most successful". Tlic one who worked 
within what the bip would call a Hindutva 
framework, rather than Gandhi who flirted 
outrageously with its boundaries or Ambed- 
kat who eventually seemed to reject it. 

This then is the man whom I..K. Advani 
'requisitioned' from the rss and installed as 
his political secretary in 1989. And ever 
since Govindacharya—c/wto and jhola in 
place—moved into what was the servant's 
quarters of the patty's central office, his 
star has been on the ascendant. 

Govindacharya remains a curious para¬ 



dox of a man who holds strong opinions, 
yet retains an essential humility. "Well, he 
can afford to, can't he?" say his critics. He's 
perceived to have taken on not only Joshi 
but also Vajpayee, and got away with it. 
And, survived a vicious campaign linking 
him with a prominent female bjp leader. 

Sure he has made powerful enemies. But 
they can't harm him, according to a party 
colleague fiom Bihar who has worked with 
him clo.sely, because "he isn't aiming for 
anything". He doesn't really need to. 

His role as general secretary has acquired a 
new dimension with the responsibility of 
managing the Bin's electoral politics in key 
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states. In conjunction with his mesmeric 
hold over party workers, It has given him 
ample opportunity to infuse the bjp with his 
own brand of social engineering. "If politics 
is divorced from idealism, it'll become an 
immoral power game," he often says. 

Those who know Pramod Mahajan well, 
would say this is precisely the kind of 'airy- 
fairy sermonising' that gets his goat. Maha¬ 
jan, after all, along with Rajasthan chief 
minister Bhairon Singh Shekhawat, is the 
man who rolls up his sleeves and is willing 
to get his hands dirty in the bjp's pursuit of 
power. Whether it's in forming a govern¬ 
ment headed by a breakaway Congress fac¬ 


tion in Goa or mustering support for the 
Vajpayee government or helping Kalyan 
Singh gain a majority in UP. 

Yet, the criticism against him is that he's 
more popular with other parties than his 
own workers. Tliat he's immersed in the 
"five-star culture" which is anathema to the 
party elite. And that his "links with indus¬ 
trial houses" means he isn't quite kosher. In 
essence, a "necessary evil” in these days of 
immoral politics. But Mahajan also has 
strong support within the party and some, 
including Vajpayee, sympathise with his 
protests that "nobody refuses to take power 
or turns away funds for the party but the 


man who helps them do it, is painted a vil¬ 
lain". He bristles at the suggestion that he 
has cleverly managed to enter the Vajpayee 
camp after being considered an Advani fol¬ 
lower for years. "They're like my parents. 
How can 1 leave one for the other?" 

And, he's at pains to point out, it's not as 
if he hasn't been through the grind. At 49, 
he can trace his politicai career in the 
Sangh through a quarter of a century- 
beginning with the xss in 1974. He also has 
some organisational support within the 
party and many consider him the "best 
orator in the party after Vajpayee". 

T hough Mahajan admits he's "very 
hurt" by such criticisms, he says they 
won't prevent him from doing "any 
job the party selects me for". It was perhaps 
this attitude, combined with his undisputed 
skills as a negotiator, which led to Vajpayee 
apfKTinting him as his [wlitical advisor. But 
criticism followed him there too. Now, after 
having got himself elected to the Rajya 
Sabha, lie's cxiiected to be inducted into the 
Vajpayee ministry with a prominent portfo¬ 
lio. Unlike Govindacharya, he has been 
careful never to rub .senior leaders the 
wrong way and has always managed to be 
I among the frontrank of younger leaders. 

! According to his close friends, the only 
I problem with Mahajan is that he's both 
! successful and honest about enjoying his 
success. He's aiso the proverbial small¬ 
town boy who made it liig. His residence in 
Lutyens’ Delhi is certainly a far cry from 
his one-room tenement in a Mumbai sub- 
urb when he started out. His friends say 
he's so troubled by attempts to "tarnish his 
image" that he has decided not to accept 
any invitations to five-star hotels. 

But it goes deeper than that. Because the 
party Advani has moulded has an aggressive 
ideological thnist. And this is where Maha¬ 
jan seems much closer to the Vajpriyee sch¬ 
ool of thought. He has been known to be a 
votary of "softening the edges" of the b|p. 
He has also been saying that issues specific 
to the BJP agenda such as a uniform civil 
code or the repeal of Article 'X7Q arc only 
"positions" adopted to declare an ideal. 

Asked who among the present lot of sec¬ 
ond-rung leaders in the bjp could emerge 
first among equals, pat comes Mahajan's 
reply: "If Vajpayeeji and Advaniji were a 
couple, it would be the child who had both 
the X and the Y chromosomes" His sup¬ 
porters are clear that only he has them. 

The vibes between these two prominent 
BJP leaders, say party sources, are uneasy at 
best—there's a faint but discernible faultline 
emerging within the party. Barbs too are 
aplenty. Govindacharya’s critics ask: "Can 
you imagine allies flocking to the bip if he's 
the leader?" Mention Mahajan as leader 
and some say: "Maybe, if we haw to run a 
coalition," It may get more .serious yet. ■ 
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INTERVIEW 


“The Jain panel Is a joke” 



JITENDER GUPTA 


For wimvnc who lixiircs in Ihr 
finnl report oj the fnhi (Minmiis- 
ion of hiiiiiii}' (in), Vlkram 
Sht^—< '.hnihiramimi's 
controversiol nkle iinii secretary of 
the Vishwa Dhonnayatan Trust 
—appears remarkably un fazed. He 
sfHike to Churn Lata Jo.thl 
alHiut the politus behind the 
iiujuiry report last week. Excerpts: 

The in final report points 
an accusing finger at both 
you and Chaodraswami. 

Basically, it is all mala fide. The 
report has relied on the testim¬ 
ony of unreliable characters like 
Kamesh Dalai and (Akali leader) 

Mahant Sewa Dass. These are 
people the IB and raw did not 
consider credible enough. .Sewa 
Uass is an alcoholic, everybody 
knows how upset he was when 
he did not get a Rajya Sabha 
ticket. Ttie Congress is banking 
on Dalai's testimony, who in 
any case is a disgruntled bjp 
member. Everylxxiy knows that 
till 1994, he was visiting Swa- 
miji's ashram and if he knew 
that nil men were hartging 
around there, why didn't he 
inform the commission earlier? 

But the commission is a 
judicial body. Its findings are based 
on legally tenable grounds. 

The actual outcome of the commission will 
lie to help the 26 accused in the assassina¬ 
tion. By deflecting the issue to a larger con¬ 
spiracy, the case against the irn is going to 
be diluted. The fact thal Justice Jain was not 
accorded a farewell party by the High Court 
Bar AssiKiation shows what his calibre was, 
how he was rated in the legal community. 
The Jain Commission is a joke. SomelKidy 
should hold Jain responsible for wasting so 
much of the government's time and money. 
You seem to suggest that there is pol¬ 
itics behind the commission. 
Definitely. The Jain Commission is a fomm 
to settle [xilitical scores. Look at all the 
people who have been implicated—P.V. 
Narasimha Rao, Chandra .Shekhar, Dr Sub- 
ramanian Swamy, O.P. Chautala. Only 
tho.se people who are in touch with 
Swamiji have been named. And that too in 
a case which involves murder, or Section 
.402 of the iw.. Another thing is that all 
these people have at some point been close 
to each other. So the bid is to jointly attack 
and finish off all these people. The Jain 
Commission is a platform for politics. 


But who is gunning for you? 

Justice Jain is gunning for us. Can't you see 
the trend? Of late, courts arc being used by 
(xiliticians. judges and the legal machinery 
are just used for political ends. Jain is no 
exception. And if I start identifying who all 
are after us and for what reason.s, a lot of 
very important people would be in trouble. 
In the Rajinder Jain murder case, everybody 
named us, but finally the truth came out. 
What about the present govern¬ 
ment's attitude on this? The PM... 

I am not bothered about his attitude. The 
prime minister can do nothing. It is not up 
to him alone. There are others who are 
involved in the decision-making. 

You mean if it was up to him alone, 
you would have been safe? 

I cannot answer that. But I know that the 
law is on our side. Let them start the inves¬ 
tigation, we will face the consequences. In 
fact, the truth will come out only when 
they start the investigation. All tho.se on 
whom a shadow of doubt has liccn cast will 
want a fair investigation, not harassment. A 
lot of injustice is being done in the name of 
the report. It is a rambling piece of fiction. 
What do you say about your links 


with the CIA and Mossad 
through the bcci? 

This is all a trial by the media. 
What is there to show that we 
have any links with riA and 
Mossad? It is such a joke. We 
have openly admitted our links 
with Adnan Khashoggi. He is 
Swamiji's disciple but has he 
been involved in any assassina¬ 
tion across the world? 
fhere were wireless inter¬ 
cepts which show that the 
CIA and Mossad were in 
tonch with Swami. 

Who has said this? Do these 
intercepts exist? If they do, then 
they shouki lie produced. These 
statements have been made by 
yet another disgruntled person, 
Zafar Saifullaii. Everybody 
knows how he was lobbying tor 
.something after retirement and 
he did not get it. 

You have had strong finan¬ 
cial links with certain Sri 
Lankans. 

1 have never travelled to Sri 
Lanka. My passport is with the 
(.ui and this can be verified. In 
any case, the diary entry, 
which shows an alleged [lay- 
ment to one Anura Fernando, 
is in October 1994. The assassi¬ 
nation took place in May 1991. 

You do admit your proximity to Rao. 
The Congress bestowed the prime minis¬ 
tership on Raoji. We did want it but we 
were not the final word on it. In fact, Rajiv 
Gandhi wanted Rao to be made the deputy 
prime minister in the Chandra Shekhar 
government, so how can it be said that he 
wanted to get rid of Rajiv (iandhi to 
become the PM. This defeats all logic. 
What about .Swamy's involvement? 
There could be political reasons for nam¬ 
ing Swamy, like he is not vibing well with 
the BJP. If you talk about the evidence 
against Swamy, everybody knows that 
Swamy's base was Tamil Nadu. He was 
working there, so why should he not be 
there? If he was involved in the planning, 
if he had any role in it, he would have 
moved to London, outside the country. 
Anybody would have done that. 

You have enjoyed a lot of political 
clout. Who can ball you out now? 
Swamiji has a lot of powerful well-wishers. 
In any case, we have law on our side. We 
are not scared because we have nothing to 
hide. We have been in jail, so we don’t fear 
being locked up. ■ 
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■ A paging company in 
Mumbai has landed in the 
soup after cooking up a 
'scoop'. Hotline pagers in the 
metro went beep, beep last 
Monday with news that Sharad 
Pawar was launching his own 
party. For Mumbaikars this was 
confirmation of the Maratha 
strongman's next move after 
the RS poll fiasco. Only, it 
wasn’t true. Irate partywallahs 
demanded an apology. Hotline 
promptly posted it to subscri¬ 
bers—and Pawar and Sonia 
Gandhi—saying oops! 

■ Is Sonia opening up? 

Delhi's chatterati is abuzz 
with rumours of a "very dif¬ 
ferent exterior" the 
Congress chief projected to 
Strolie Talbott. During their 
pow-wow, the usually taci¬ 
turn resident of 10, Janpath 
is said to have spoken 
"freely and frankly" to Bill 
Clinton's envoy on every 
topic he cared to bring up- 
including Pokhran i & II. 

ANOOPKAMATH 


■ Pramod Mahajan has 
wisened up. Anxious to 
shed his image as a fixer 
and/or wheeler-dealer, 
the toothy MP is letting 
technology do all the 
hard work for him. 

Asked why he wasn't in 
Panjim to swing the Goa 
government crisis the 
Bjp's way, Mahajan told 
an aide: "With cell¬ 
phones, fax and e-mail, 
where's the need?" 


■ Bihar’s 'Satellite Baba’ is hav¬ 
ing major orbital problems. 
Godman Shivaji Singh, a self- 
appointed trouble-shooter of 
yioo Prasad Yadav, had set out 
to shield a Rashtriya Loktantrik 
Morcha meeting from the rain- 
gods through yagims and pujas. 
Sure enough, on D-day last 
week in Patna, every part of 
the capital remained dry 
except.... Except the meeting's 
venue, Gandhi maidan, which 
experienced a heavy down¬ 
pour. Not a drop fell on areas a 
couple of kilometres away. 
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■ Eternal No. 2 is a film Govi- 
nda won’t make. But if Karuna- 
nidhi had his way, he would 
probably cast V.R. Nedunche- 
zhian in the stellar role. The 
AiADMK stalwart—chairman of 
his party's presidium—is dep¬ 
uty to Jayalalitha; was deputy 
to M.G. Ramachandran; was 
deputy to Karunanidhi before 
he left the dmk in 1976, and 
was deputy to C.N. Annadurai 
before that. So much so that 
when Praident K.R. Narayanan 
came to town last week, 
Karunanidhi couldn't hold 
back. "This is Nedunchezhlan, 
the eternal No. 2," MK said, to 
titters all round. 


■ E.K. Nayanar is contributing 
his own bit to the English 
lingo. The Kerala CM, an 
expert on slips of the tongue, 
produced his best at a post- 
Pokhran seminar, says Deccan 
Herald. While every invitee 
was clear about the direction 
India's nuclear policy is tak¬ 
ing, Nayanar went on and on 
about India's "unclear policy". 

■ The VHP says it'll start build¬ 
ing the temple on ekadasi, 
kartik mas, 2001. Translate 
into layman’s terms, that 
would be Wednesday, October 
11, 2001, or Thursday, October 
26, 2001. 


Heard in Delhi: 
“IftheBJPhas 
its way in 
renaming the 
capital as 
Indraprastha, 
will CP stand for 
Connaught Puri?” 
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Haunted by the 
Midnight Knock 

Mumbai’s deportation drive targets Bangladeshis and Indians alike 


By SAIRA MENEZES and 
ASHtS K . BI SWAS 

I T started as one 
man's horror. Rut is 
now being seen as a 
medieval pogrom 
against an entire 
community. The dreaded 
knock on Basiruddin's 
door came at about 3 am 
on July 13. The shack in 
Bangalipura, a northeast 
Mumbai suburb, which 
the 22-year-old zari wor¬ 
ker was sharing with four 
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treatment that looms if one is 
poor, and a Bengali-speaking 
Muslim. The city does have an 
illegal Bangladeshi population, 
but the mode of identifying the 
foreigners has turned arbitrary 
and inhumane. And with the 
Maharashtra regime as well as 
the government at the (;cntte 
supporting the operation weed- 
out, there is enough reason to 
believe that the police will con¬ 
tinue to spread terror. And 

Bengali Muslims in Reay 
Road: imaginary homelands? 


many Basiruddlns could end up wrongly 
deported across the border. 

^ngladeshis have been deported from 
Mumbai since 1982 (see chart) but it has 
not earlier been a subject of controversy. 
However, since the Sena-Bjp government 
came to power, there has been a marked 
increase in the number of people deported. 
And, if Bengali Muslims in the city are to 
be believed, police oppression is on the 
rise. While Banglade.shis do need to be 
identified, it is pointed out that they need 
not be tortured before being sent back. 

Lawyer-activist Colin Consalvej rages that 
the norms for Identifying and deporting 
'Bangladeshis' are ignored with impunity: 
"Many have Indian passports, Indian elect¬ 
ion IDs, ration cards, birth certificates of 
their children, school leaving certificates, 
marriage ccrtificates...all these are prima 
facie proofs of cititzenship. If their passports 
are fraudulent, why aren't they being can¬ 
celled. Not one of their passports have been 
cancelled. Then how can they be deported? 
What is the procedure for deportation? 
Where is the notice given to them? They ate 
denied legal aid, access to their family and 
are given the notice when in jail. These peo¬ 
ple are targetted because they ate a minority 


others, had armed police- 
men as visitors. The inh- g ^' 
abitants were manhan- | 
died and bundled into a ^ 
van even as the cops bad- | 
mouthed Bangladeshis. ^ ' 

Basiruddin, originally from 
Uluberia in Howrah, is as 
Indian as any Mumbaikar. 

And can prove it. But it didn't 
help. "They tore our voter's 
identity card, my schfx)l cer¬ 
tificates, other records issued 
by the West Bengal govern¬ 
ment, and herded us like ani¬ 
mals into the van. Scared, we 
held our peace even in the 
face of racial abuses and thre¬ 
ats accompanied by brutal 
kicks and digs with gun 
butts," he recalls, shocked. 

Basiruddin and his friends 
were kept in custody for 11 
days on a diet of soggy rice 
and bits of bread. At Victoria 
Terminus police station, he 
and 31 others were repeatedly 
stripped—as their interrog¬ 
ators sought to ascertain their 
religion which they had never 
denied. Finally, they were 
chained together and put on 
the Kurla Express under 
heavy police guard. To doubly 
ensure no one escaped, they 
were chained to the windows. 

Basiruddin's horrific tale 
perhaps best illustrates the 
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Muslim community—more so 
because they are poor." 

The fear is palpable at Shri 
Sainath Nagar at Reay Road 
in portside. South Mumbai, a 
sub-human zopadpatti stretch 
that is home to over 100 Ben¬ 
gali Muslims. For whom, 
being flushed out by the cops 
in the middle of the night 
has become a way of life. 

“It happens in the first and 
last week of every month," 
says Ahmed, a grocer in the 
locality. “The police stop by 
my shop and ask me; 'who ate 
the Bangladeshis?' My answer 
is always the same: I haven't 
been to their gaons (villages), 
so I don't know. And like me, 
they are all here to earn their 
livelihood." Ahmed, himself 
a Bangladeshi, came to India 
in 1987 at the age of 16. 

"Ten years ago, it was easy 
getting a ration card; today it 
is difficult," he says. "Agents 
or dalals arc out to make a 
quick buck out of the despera¬ 
tion of Bangladeshis. They 
want more money all the time 
and if you fall out with them, 
they inform the police. Fina¬ 
lly, it is not the police but our 
own people who squeal on us. 
Poverty forces one to do any¬ 
thing for money." 

Most Bengali Muslims live in 
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CONTROVERSY 


slums that dot Reay Road, Dockyard Road, 
Wadala, Antop Hill, Mira Road and Thane. 
Many arc either in the embroidery business 
or arc self-employed—earning not more 
than Rs 2,000 per month. The women are 
often employed as domestic help. 

Indeed, even the women are not spared, 
say the Bengali-speaking residents, alleg¬ 
ing visits as late at 3.00 am by drunken 
cops. Nekjaan Sheikh recounts; "The 
policewomen are as rough as the men and 
if we resist, they ask the policemen to 
drag us out of our homes. My 18-month- 
old baby was suffering from tuberculosis 

Photographs by SWAPAN NAYAK 


identifying and deporting illegal immigra¬ 
nts? The beat constable first gathers infor¬ 
mation about suspected foreigners. The 
information is then verified by confidential 
enquiries executed by the special branch. 
Inspectors visit the homes of those suspec¬ 
ted, who then have to provide their birth 
certificate, school-leaving certificate, ration 
card, electoral identity card and domicile 
certificate to verify nationality. Section 9 of 
the foreigners Act 1946 puts the burden of 
proving nationality on the suspect. 

In the event of failure to produce any 
document to prove Indian nationality, the 


allowa! to go. The rest, after a legal proce¬ 
dure that they claim is unfair, are packed 
off to the border. "It is a big business for the 
police and the agents. They are hand-in- 
glove," alleges a resident. "Even if they 
round up 10 people a night, at the rate of 
Rs 1,000, they make a lot of money." 

But even those left at the border in No 
Man's Land wind up in India again. “It's a 
senseless procedure," says Mohammed who 
lives in a settlement on Barrister Nathpai 
Road, "because every one person left at the 
border returns with three more. Economic 
problems compel them to do so." 



when they came to take us away. I was 
spared because we paid them some 
money but my husband, the sole earning 
member of our home, was deported." 

The Bengali-speaking Muslims are an uno¬ 
rganised and weak votebank, largely igno¬ 
red by local politicians. "Even then, the 
Hindu Hridaysamrat held us responsible for 
the defeat of the Sena candidates in the last 
polls," says a furious Mohammed Aslam 
Hussain. "We generally vote for Congress or 
the Samajwadi Party because the Sena-Bji> 
government used the police machinery to 
flush us out of the city." 

T he police deny the charges. "This has 
been going on since 1982 and every 
year almost 400-500 people have 
been deported. There is a procedure which 
is followed and it is most unpalatable 
when we are accused of deporting people 
arbitrarily. How can we cancel anyone's 
passport when the same can only be done 
by the regional passport office?" asks Ur 
P.S. Pasricha, joint commissioner, law and 
order. But the fact that the police deport 
the 'wrong ones' is reflected in the fact that 
the West Bengal government believes that 
only 17 of the 54 people sent to Bengal last 
fortnight were foreigners. A point hotly 
contested by the Mumbai police. 

So, what is the prescriW prrKedure of 


suspect is charged under Section 3(a), 6(a) 
of the Passport (Entry into India) Rule 
1950—read with Section 14 of the Foreign¬ 
ers Act 1946—and produced before the 
Metropolitan Magistrate, 37th Court, Espl¬ 
anade, Mumbai. The court remands the 
suspect to police custody ranging from 
seven to 14 days. During this period, if 
those close to the suspect are unable to pro¬ 
duce proof of nationality, the 
[wlice seeks the court's perm¬ 
ission to deport the 'illegal 
resident'. On receipt of the 
court's permission, the dep¬ 
uty commissioner of police, 
sB(i), cii) issues deportation 
orders under Section 3(2) (C) 
of the Foreigners Act 1946. 

Finally, the Bangladeshi 
deportees are sent with police 
escort to the Border Security 
Force (Bsr) station and han¬ 
ded over. Further deportation 
is completed by the bsf at any 
of the following checkposts; 

Bangaon, Krishna Nagar, Haridaspur, Seema 
Nagar, Kalyani or Sukhiya. 

This is what is laid down in the books. In 
reality, the Bengali-speaking people say 
that they are rounded up, beaten, taken to 
the police station. Those who can cough up 
anything between Rs 800 and Rs 1,500 are 


Harassed zari workers; an SJP protest 

"There are Bangladeshis in this area," 
agrees Haseena Bibi who came to India from 
Bangladesh after the 1971 war, “but they 
don't have any papers. They speak the lan¬ 
guage differently from the Indian Bengalis. 
But the police don't know the difference. 
They should be targetted, not people like us 
who have lived here for over 
20 years." .Son Asghar angrily 
adds: "ID cards, ration cards, 
marriage certificates, we have 
everything. The Nepali gurk- 
has are not targetted. Why? 
Jyoti Basu is originally from 
Bangladesh; I-.K. Advani is 
from Pakistan. Will they be 
asked to go back? They 
won't. Because they are nei¬ 
ther poor nor Muslims." 

By the looks of it, operation 
weed-out threatens to haunt 
the headlines—with the 
Maharashtra government 
giving a clean chit to the police. It has 
already unleashed a war of words between 
the West Bengal and Maharashtra govern¬ 
ments. And, as the stories of police torture 
and highhandedness unfold, the deporta¬ 
tion question has already become infa¬ 
mous as a human rights issue. ■ 
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iNDa-AUSTRALIAN TIES 


Australia may lose trade as the 
US uses it as a cat's paw to 
maul India over the N-tests 

By JANAKI BAHADUR KREMMER 


W HEN India tested its nuclear 
devices in the Pokhran desert 
this year, the Australian reac¬ 
tion was as swift as it was vici¬ 
ous. Indian army personnel at 
defence colleges Down Under were physi¬ 
cally hauled out of classrooms and asked to 
pack Iheir bags, says a source at the Minis¬ 
try of External Affairs (mua) in New Delhi. 
"Some of the actions they took were unbe¬ 
lievable," said the source. Though there are 
conflicting reports about the veracity of the 
.story, the army officers have been unavai¬ 
lable (or comment. Bilateral defence ties are 
on hold and Canberra has suspended all 
senior-level meetings. The mfx, in turn, has 
warned Indian MPs going to New Zealand 
in October tor the Commonwealth Parlia¬ 
mentary Association to keep off Australia 
lest they suffer humiliation. 

New Delhi sees the Australian governm¬ 
ent's ovcrreaction as deeply hyjxscritical. 
The reason: Australia is the only country 
in the world that has conducted nudear 
tests on its own soil on behalf of another 
country, namely Britain. Australia also 
enjoys the US nucl¬ 
ear umbrella. When .■ ■ Ky,,";'; 

New Zealand ban- 

ned visiting nuclear , -iijlisiMfe'' 

armed US warships, - 

Australia and the US 
punished the Kiwis 
by downgrading 
their membership of 
AN/iis, which pro- 
vides US protection 

to the two nations. -Vej|||||S|^^|||| 

no identifiable'nud- 
ear threat, is under 
the US nuclear umbr¬ 
ella one hundred per cent," says the mea 
source. "But India, with two neighbours 
breathing down its neck, gets criticised. We 
aren't even asking for a third party's 
umbrella." 

Bill Swectland, an Australian businessman 
with 10 years experience in India, is scath¬ 
ing about Australia's present policy. "It only 
exacerbates Australia's irrelevance in the 
region—to have an irrelevant country mak¬ 
ing such hypocritical statements is unsus¬ 
tainable nonsense," he says from his plush 
office In Claridges Hotel where he works for 
a US firm. He believes this will take the rela¬ 
tionship back about 20 years. India, he 
points out, is the only country In Asia with 
which Australia has any commonality— 


There’s No 
Wizard in Oz 






ForBign minister Downer witli China’s Tang 
Jia Xuan prior to the ARF meet in Manila 

such as language and demoaacy. "Austra- 
iia...is out of touch with reality...and I find 
its stand unsustainable and unsupportable." 

But some Indians believe New Delhi's rea- 
dion to Canberra is shortsighted. Australi¬ 
ans ate involved in mining, telecom, and 
infrastructure projects. And all these are in 
danger of being sabotaged. "It is a puerile. 


childish reaction bom of the fact that you 
need to take on the white man—since we 
can't take on the Brits, Americans or Germ¬ 
ans—we pick on a surrogate," says Jairam 
Ramesh. The Congress economic advisor 
describes the mea's behaviour as “punga 
(roughly: a don't mess with me attitude) 
which becomes a substitute for policy". 

In a strange twist to the tale, the Austral¬ 
ian Broadcasting Corporation quoted the 
new Australian Defence Force chief Admiral 




INDO-AUSTRALIAN TIES 


C.A. Barrie a$ saying that after the May tests, 
all countries may need to possess a small 
stockpile of nuclear weapons. .S|xsken just 
before the a.smn Regional Forum (arf) meet¬ 
ing in Manila, the comment was perhaps 
intended to pressure South East Asia into 
amdemning the tests in India. Barrie, who 
was addressing the National Press Club in 
Canberra, however, added that Australia 
needed to open lines of communication 
with New Delhi. Taking a grim view of Can¬ 
berra's agenda, the mea source is convinced 
"Australia will miss no opportunity in any 
international fora to inflict pain on India". 


A USTRALIA'S foreign minister Alexan¬ 
der Downer—who had earned Delhi's 
ire for comments like: "Ihis is the act 


‘No tiypocrisy 


Says Robert S, Laurie, Australian 
Commissioner to India. 

Post'Pokliraa, Australia harsUy 
condemned India saying It had per¬ 
petrated ontrageons acts. Excessive 
language? 

What Australia has done is to provide an 
unequivocal view of India's and subsequ¬ 
ently Pakistan's nuclear tests. Our statem¬ 
ents have been plain, clear and easily 
comprehended. They ate measured and 
appropriate in the circumstances. 

Isn't tUs stand hypocritical, given 


nations would have .beenrtenqtted fo 
acquire nuclear cspatdiiiy: hi a sense this 
actKl as a nOn-pfolifetadon assthtnio^ 
so I reject any questlmi of hypoed^. 

Wasn't Anstndla^ resetfaMi tw Cirer. 
nch tests In Mhimroa Adott iUksn^ 
restrained than to buUn's tti^ : 

I'm not getting into comparative rmril- 
ons. Our stand on the tests is clear, con- 
dstent and eloquent. 

Sections of India's bifrcancracy 
have demanded that Australia be 
denied ma|or trade conteacts-«ud- 
nly wheat deals worth mlllloiu of 


of a government that has the 
utmost disregard for accep¬ 
ted international norms of 
behaviour"—kept the heat 
on during his recent visit to 
Manila for the arf. " I’his was 
probably his main focus 
there,” said the Mivt source. 

South Block is furious that 
Australia ignored India's exp¬ 
lanations of its security con¬ 
cerns while putting diplo¬ 
matic ties “in a deep freeze". 

There are indications that 
New Delhi plans to punish 
Australia's pugnacity. "If 
there is a choice between an 
Australian product or any 
other country's product, the 
Australian is not likely to be 
favoured," says the mea sou¬ 
rce. Australia's exports to 
India stand at $1.4 billion 
while India's exports add up 
to a mere $400 million. F.arlier this year 
India signed a wheat deal of over $200 mil¬ 
lion with Australia and there are hints that 
tiiture deals may not go their way again. 

A.M. Sethna, chairman, India Australia 
Council, believes the US has made Australia 
the cat's paw in Asia over issues like crei 
and wro. "My guess is Australia is waiting to 
see how discussions progress between the 
US and India," he said. "An independent 
nation waiting for someone else to work 
something out is a very strange thing." 

Sethna believes Australia was driven by 
domestic compulsions to come out against 
the nuclear tests. Sethna who was in 
Sydney ouring the May tests, said ordinary 
Australians "equated the explosions with 
the French tests in the Pacific which would 
have an impact on the marine life." They 
saw it as one more natural disaster. The 
Australian government took cognisance of 
the prevailing mood and the walls went up. 

While this may be one explanation for 
Canbena's aggression, more than Cartesian 
rationality is needed to solve the impasse. ■ 



the British tests la Aip»- 
tralla la the 'Ms aad 
tlmt It's protected by a 
US nuclear nmbrdia? 

I reject the notion that 
Australia's position is hyp¬ 
ocritical. Over the last 
three decades we've been 
trying to dewiop a non- 
proliferation regime. This 
has been a consirient Aus¬ 
tralian policy priority in 
terms of riie m, entr and v-i - 

measures such as iaea safe¬ 
guards and missile control arrangementsi 
Australia has made significant ^orts in 
this area in the Committee on Disarmam¬ 
ent. As for this cheap shot about Australia 
being under , the nuriear umbiella, in rio 
way has that been the baric condltlonliig 
factor for our a]^toadi on non-prollferatr 
ion. If thae wasn't a US nuclear umbRUa 
over several countries, iricludln$. NAfot. 
coimtries criUod 


**1 hope to God 
India doos act 
responsibly as a 
nuclear power. 
But our desire is 
to see the tolsi 
eliininatloR of 
N-weappiis.” 


dollars... 

I've had ito formal advice 
fitom any Indian governm¬ 
ent source of any such 
threat or punitive action. 
Von have reportedly 
been trying to meet 
with the MEA, and were 
unable to get a meeting 
witn the CM of Kwna- 
taka. Isn't It difficult 
for Anstralla now to 
dig Itself out of the 
h<de It finds Itself in? 

Ib quote the US Secretary of 
State, it is India that finds 
itself in a hole. Certainly we 
have some difficulties in the 
present situation, there's 
been a pditical fallout from 
our reaction to the tests. But 
I hope that in time we will 
be able to get over this. 
You've Just returned 
from a t^ to seD India 
to AnstmUan buainets- 
men4>4s there a contra- 
dlctionhcre? 

Itade does go on. I'm keen 
to promote it There are no 
tra^ sanctions by Australia 
as a consequence of rile Ind¬ 
ian tests. My undeRtancBng 
is that just as foistrallan 
business Is keesefo buriness : 
With Indiar^ Is India kiren. 
onbttri^yrifoAu^tsdia;.,^ 
.. 'y{ip’';'caiit!k ’ have' ghiNl. 
biuincm with IIihI poUttcai < 

I am uiuware qf additiomd (fiffif^rifs 
epcountered ^Austedlan buridere 'ca :> 
bubari brednerein Austaftia idtei j^.teris.: 
Oo yiht thiak ladta yfomd: fre InreA < 


. It^ triting weopporeJji^fo 
' ^ act m^onribly' to-i ' 

. out mb derire is to see riie ,t{i^jA(ii^..v 
rioh-ovet tlinej^inideairw^iii^^ 
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ByHARISH MEHTA in Bangkok 


• The Thai government wants him back so 
they can naii him for one of the biggest bank 
scams in the world. 

• The British authorities are examining his 
rde in a coup in Sierra Leone, which embar¬ 
rassed the Tony Blair government and nearly 
brought about the resignation of Robin Cook. 

• Saudi Arabian arms dealer Adnan Khas- 
hoggi wants to get his hands on him: appar¬ 
ently he sent an m hit squad to threaten 
Khashoggi's daughter over soured deals. 


• The complex and murky web he spun 
stretches from Hong Kong to Zurich, from the 
Cayman Islands to Moscow. 

• And the Indian government is investigating 
his links withgodman Chandraswami. 

W HILE Delhi boy Rakesh Saxena 
sits pretty in Vancouver, 
Canada, lighting—successfully 
till now—a bid to extradite 
him to Bangkok. How did an 
Indian—alumnus of Delhi's elite St 
Columba's School and St Stephen's Coll¬ 
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ege—manage to become Thailand's most 
wanted man? The Thai authorities say 
Saxena is one of the masterminds of sys¬ 
tematic frauds totalling $2.4 billion that 
crushed the Bangkok Bank of Commerce 
(BBC), sent the Thai economy into a tailspin 
and the baht into decline, brought down 
the Thai government, and triggered off the 
Southeast Asian economic meltdown. 

Not satisfied with that, in a bid to build a 
mining empire in the war-wracked West 
African country of Sierra Leone, Saxena 
allegedly used British mercenaries last year 
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SPOTLIGHT_ 

Did his $2-billion worth of crooked deals trigger off the Aslan economic meltdown? Meet... 
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to topple the government and make 
Ahmad Tejan Kabbah president. In 
exchange for major diamond and gold 
mining concessions (see box). 

In Southeast Asia, he is seen as a far more 
dangerous man than English rogue trader 
Nick Leeson who singlehandedly brought 
down the stodgy and conservative British 
bank Barings, llie Thai authorities have 
requested the Canadians to extradite him, 
but last month, the British Columbia 
Supreme Court (equivalent to an Indian 


state high court) released him from prison, 
and allowed him to go home—a plush 
S.S(X),000 Vancouver condominium—and 
continue his battle from there. 

The stocky, fair-skinned 46-year-old 
hlghroller, who fancies tinted glasses, 
flashy suspenders and designer ties, has 
won a reprieve. But not for long, say ana¬ 
lysts in Bangkok. Someday soon, they feel, 
he will be brought back to Thailand to face 
the charges he most dreads. He even fears 
he would be murdered by the Thais. 

Still, his friends in Mumbai and Bangkok 
speak of him with admiration. 

"He was a brilliant foreign exc- p — — 
hange trader, a real risk taker," 
says one. Saxena's childhood 
gave no indication of what 
was coming. He was raised in a 
home full of books, as his 
mother Amrit Sarup was a 
well-known academic special¬ 
ising in law. In the late '80s, 
she worked in London's Com¬ 
monwealth Secretariat. 

His academic career was bril¬ 
liant. He did very well in his 


examinations from St Columba's, which 
ensured that coveted admission in St 
Stephen's College. At university, he devel¬ 
oped strong Marxist leanings and got 
involved in student politics. But a career in 
academics, or in the communist party, was 
not his cup of tea, as he was drawn to the 
world of high-stakes finance. 

After his MA in English in 1974, Saxena 
moved to Kochi when he found his first 
job in a sUKk brokerage. He worked as a 
broker, but he had to leave Kochi after he 
got involved in a stockmarket controversy. 


Educated at Delhi’s elite 
St Columba's School and 
St Stephen’s College, Rakesh 
Saxena’s complex web of murky 
financial deals stretches from 
Moscow to Hong Kong, and 
Zurich to Vancouver. 
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"Hr Saxana, a Banglsok-bued ladlas industrialist, had xsnlttsd Ks 
78,70,032 in October 1994 to SQirl Chandraswaml's Vlsfawa Dfaaznayatan 
Trust through Bangkok Bank of Comarca. Hr Saxena has rsportadly 
fled from Bangkok and has been staying in Canada. It was also gath¬ 
ered that he was arrested by the Canadian Police and his trial is 
to begin soon. The Revenue Canada was, therefore, requested to 
gather Inforaatlom about him and also have him interviewed about 
his transactions with Chandraswaml. The Revenue Canada have agreed 
to stake enquiries with their ismigratlan Office to knew the present 
address of Hr Saxena." 


SPOTLIGHT. 

according to Iris triends in Mumbai. The 
Kochi SUKk Exchange has now forgotten 
the details, ttiough its records show that 
Saxena auctioned off his nienit)crship at 
the stock exchange in l‘>93. 

After quitting Kochi, .Saxena surfaced in 
the then-Thapar-owned Oriental Bank of 
Commerce (oBc) in Delhi as a foreign cur¬ 
rency trader. At the time, the oec had a 
monthly trading turnover of under $S mil¬ 
lion, but this was too little for the ambi¬ 
tious Saxena. He started doing trades of 
S50 million a day, sources said. 

At the 0 H(, he took daring foreign cur¬ 
rency positions in pounds sterling that 
were way beyond his authorised limit. One 
particular trade apparently ballooned into 
a forward position of ISO million pounds, 
which resulted in the near-collapse of obc. 
Says a Mumbai trader: "As a result of this, 
the oiic: was nationalised. He was really, 
really over-trading." 

S AXENA now had to seek new pastures 
abroad. Leaving his wife and daughter 
behind in Delhi, he ap|)eared in Hong 
Kong in the early 1980s. He found a job as 
a foreign exchange trader with osp Finance, 
where he worked for about a year, and 
found a better job as a commodities and for¬ 
eign exchange trader with Wocom Com¬ 
modities, owned by the Wing-on Group. 
But he left suddenly after about two years. 

In Hong Kong, he met a Thai girl, Suwa- 
nna Hanvorakiat, working in an insurance 
company. They lived together in a rented 
apartment on (a)nduit Road. But even as a 
salaried worker, Saxena tended to over¬ 
spend. The now-defunct—and notorious— 
Bank of Credit and Commerce had given 
him an overdraft of alrout HK$.30,(XX), 
which he never repaid. The bank even 
went to the extent of serving him court 
notices at his mother's house in Ixrndon. 

Eventually, he ended up in Thailand in 
1985, where he worked for a while as an 
advisor to Thai finance-companies and 
banks. "He had this habit of sitting in the 
evening drinking with people, and he 
would tell them how much money he'd 
made for them," said a banker who knew 
him intimately. 

He raised his profile by writing a financial 
column for the leading English language 
daily Bangkok Post. The column had its 


spin-offs: he gained stature as a seasoned 
financial commentator. "He wrote intelli¬ 
gently. His grasp of foreign exchange was 
very good. He was a strategist who could 
win people over with his ideas," says a 'Hiai 
investor who used to read his columns. 

He is still considered a legend 
among young business reporters at 
Bangkok Post, one of whom said: 
“The guy was brilliant. You have to 
give him that. How he rose from a 
columnist to become an advisor to a 
major Thai bank, and the fantastic 
deals he did!!" A Thai banker he 
lunched with in '89 says this of 
him: "Rakesh boasted, 'I trade In 
millions, and I make a lot of money. 
I am very good at gut feelings.'" 


He certainly was. He smelt out the big 
deals, earned big bucks, and lived luxuri¬ 
ously in a penthouse apartment in 
Bangkok's President Park condo. Acquain¬ 
tances remember his enormous capacity for 
liquor and a complete immunity against 
hangovers, drinking heavily and partying 
all night in the company of his clients and 
business associates. In 1995, he moved out 
of his home with Suwanna, and began liv¬ 
ing in five-star hotels. Blit as he was whop¬ 
ping it up in Bangkok's hot spots, oversee¬ 
ing orgies of epic proportion, he was creat¬ 
ing a cleverly-conceived international web 
of companies in the tax havens of the 
Cayman islands and British Virgin Islands, 
and across Europe and North America. 

Saxena's fortunes really changed when he 


,-, 

I While living it up at Bangkok’s i 

j hot spots, Saxena was j 
I making millions taking over | 
I companies, and selling them i 
j at a profit, “i have great gut* j 
I feel!” he boasted to a banker, i 
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so 
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met and befriended Krirk-kiat Jalinchandra, 
a former That central bank official, who 
^ was a top executive at the privately-owned 
BBC.. In 1987, Krirk-kiat was appointed the 
president of the bbc, and he came to rely 
heavily on Saxena for financial advice. 
Soon, the man from Delhi had been 
appointed as treasury advisor to the bbc. 

Thailand in the late '80s and early '90$ 
was riding a boom that looked 
never-ending at that time. As crony 
capitalism and insider trading flour¬ 
ished, as the real estate, stockmarket 
and banking sectors fed on one 
another to create an economy on 
amphetamine, .Saxena gorged him¬ 
self. But then the amphetamine 
began wearing off. 

Saxena's modus operandi was to 
seek out companies that were iisted 
on the Stock Exchange of Thailand, 
but were dormant. He would mount 
a hostile attack to take them over, 

1 beef up their balancesheets by sack¬ 
ing assets and staff, and then sell 
them at a profit. At times, these 
companies were taken over by using 
funds drawn from the bbc,, against 
little or no collateral, simply based 
on his cosy relations with Krirk-kiat. 

Quite a few times, Saxena forgot to 
pay the loans back. 

But all this was beginning to show 
on the BBC's balancesheets. The bbc's 
exposure to bad loans was growing 
alarmingly, and the Thai govern¬ 
ment was beginning to worry. In 
March 1995, a Cayman Islands- 
based shell company owned by 
Saxena and associates took a $6S- 
million loan from the bbc to buy 
three telecorn companies. The idea 
was to buy the companies, merge 
them, sell them for a profit and pay back 
the loan. Till then, the bbc would hold the 
shares of the three companies as collateral. 
Business as usual, except that Saxena and 
pals had already bought the three compa¬ 
nies for $50 million. They gave no shares 
to the BBC to hold as collateral, sold off the 


merged entity for $75 million, and never 
paid back the loan. 

Four months later, Saxena pulled off 
another audacious fraud. Working in collu¬ 
sion with a Russian businessman called 
Oleg Boiko, who owned the National 
Credit Bank of Moscow (ncbm), he took a 
$80-million loan from the bbc against bills 
of exchange guaranteed by the ncbm in the 


name of Essex Corporate Holding and 
Finance, a shell company owned by 
Saxena. The bills of exchange were worth¬ 
less, the NCBM has clo.sed down, the loan 
hasn't been paid back. 

.Saxena fled to Vancouver in May 1996, 
the day after the central bank took over the 


scandal-ridden bbc. Krirk-kiat was sacked 
(and later arrested; he is currently out on 
ball), and the bank's assets were frozen. 

In Canada, Saxena continued living 
extravagantly, and taking over companies 
in North America, till the Thai authorities 
launched criminal investigations in which 
Saxena, Krirk-kiat, and their associates 
were accused of engineering bogus loans 
totalling $2.4 billion. Saxena was 
arrested in Canada in July 1996, and 
released on bail. By this time, he had 
made a powerful enemy in Adnan 
Khashoggi, who was livid that the 
Thai authorities had taken control of 
his shares in Thai companies, that 
were used as collateral for loans 
Khashoggi took from the bbc. 

HASHOGGI was accused in the 
BBC saga of being involved with 
Saxena and Krirk-kiat in a con¬ 
spiracy to take back shares in a Thai 
company, Jalaprathan Cement, 
which they had put up as collateral 
for a BBC loan. The defendants said 
they would sell the two million 
shares worth 262 million baht to pay 
back the loan, but never did. 

Last year, the bbc, under new man¬ 
agement, sold stock owned by 
Khashoggi in cooking oil producer 
Morakot Industry. Following the 
sale, Khashoggi's debt to the bbc 
shrank to about 5 billion baht ($125 
million), bbc officials said they 
would negotiate with Khashoggi to 
collect the remaining loan. 

In the meantime, the Indian gover¬ 
nment had begun investigating the 
source of godman Chandraswaml's 
enormous wealth. As it went through 
the list of donations to Chandra- 
swami's Vishwa Dharmayatan Trust, a 
Bangkok Bank of Commerce cheque from 
Rakesh Saxena for Rs 78.7 lakh popped up. 
The catch was that this donation did not 
appear in Saxena's income tax filings in 
lhailand. The Indian government has now 
asked for the Canadian Revenue Depart- 



Once Saxena’s business associate, arms 
dealer Adnan Khashoggi today claims that 
Saxena sent an IRA hit squad to threaten 
his daughter over soured deals. Saxena is 
now trying to patch up with Khashoggi. 
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SPOTLIGHT 


The Sierra Leone Angle 

How Saxena financed a coup to grab some diamond mines 



N one of Rakesh Saxena's deals 
matched the toppling of the militaiy 
dictatorship in Sierra Leone last year. 
From his apartment in Vancouver, Saxena, 
who owns a diamond mine in the trou¬ 
bled West African country, allegedly paid 
off British mercenaries to mount the coup, 
in the process sparking off a diplomatic 
furore in London, and forcing foitign sec¬ 
retary Robin Cook to call an inquiry. 

It transpired that British foreign office 
diplomats secretly endorsed the coup, but 
did not tell their superiors about it. The 
British authorities are currently probing 
the role played by a British-based private 
security force. Sandline International Inc, 
headed by Hm Spicer, a former lieu- 


RoMn Cook; offlbanissing ttmos 

tenant-coiorid who Is a British war hero. 

Saxena wanted to restore the Ahmad 
Tejan Kabbah government that had been 
overthrown last year by troops led by 
Major johrmy Paul Koromah. The coup 
was condemned by the global community, 
as president Kabbah had come to power 
through elections that ended six years of 
dvll war in early 1996. Last October, the 
United Nations imposed an arms embargo 
on Sierra Leone, and Nigerian peacekeep¬ 
ers conjured a plan to overthrow the junta. 

According to The Toronto Star, two 
months after Kabbah fled to neighbouring 
Guinea, one of his officials wrote to Saxena 


in Vancouw asking for help. Kabbah wan¬ 
ted Ipglstlcs and trdning to turn hh mili¬ 
tia, manned by Kamajor huhtos, into an 
eff^ve fighti^ force. Saxena, r^rnttedly, 
turned to Lt Cd Spicer, wito agreed, for 
$60,000 a week, plus eqwnses. 

Saxena's correspondence vrith Spicer 
^q>eared In the Canadian media, and 
soon enough Saxena was denying that he 
was banluolling a coup. He insisted that 
he had merely commissioned a study of 
the security situation in Sierra Leone. 
British newspapers reported this May 
that Saxena paid Sandline $2.18 million as 
down payment for the coup, and that the 
Kabbah regime in exile paid anodier $S.08 
million to complete the deal in which 
Bulgarian arms were flown to Ahica in 
February, and funnded to the Kamajor 
militiamen via Nigerian peacekeeping 
forces stationed in neighbouring Liberia. 
The same month, Nigerian troops and 
the Kamajors launched a two-pronged 
attack against the Sierra Leone junta and 
finaUy wrested back control after bloody 
fighting that left *200 civilians dead in 
two weeks. 

Soon afterwards, when the British 
authorities opened an investigation into 
Sandline's role in the coup, as it had 
breached the UN arms embargo, Lt Col 
Spicer claimed he was acting with the 
approval of the British government and, 
in the process, implicated four diplomats, 
two senior British army officers, and the 
British High Commissioner for Sierra 
Leone, Peter Penfold. 

In fact, Penfold met Sandline officials at 
their London office in January, where he 
was briefed about the entire operation, 
llie affair ultimately embarrassed the new 
Labour government, and humiliated Cook 
who did not know what was going on in 
his own backyard in the foreign office. 
Prime minister Tony Blair subsequently 
promised a more ethical foreign policy, 
and tighter supervision of arms sales. 


ment’s help in interrogating Saxena, since 
it suspects that Saxena was simply launder¬ 
ing money for the godman. 

Saxena was re-arrested in Canada in 
January 1998 just as he was planning to 
jump bail, and flee the country on a 
fake passport bearing the name of a 
Bosnian who had been killed in the 
Serbian conflict. And when his ex- 
accountant Les Hammond, who had 
intimate knowledge of all the shady 
deals, decided to turn approver in 
exchange for charges against him being 
dropped, Saxena's world finally started 
coming apart. 

Over in Bangkok, the government 
was forced to bail out the bbc in what 


was decried as a national shame because 
the state had to pump in more than $7 bil¬ 
lion to prop up the parlous bank. The bur¬ 
den on the country was equal to more 
than 17 per cent of the 1998 budget of 1 

,- 

I From his $500,000 Vancouver 

j condominium, Saxena is 

I fighting to stop his extradition 
I to Thailand. The Thais, he 
j says, will murder him as soon 
I he steps onto their soil. 

I_ 


trillion baht, or 3.5 [)er cent of the coun¬ 
try's gross domestic product. 

Saxena and his associates face charges of 
embezzling $1.9 billion in 21 cases. In 
April, he told his Canadian lawyer Winton 
Derby that he feared he would be mur- 
• dered if he returned to Bangkok. But 
I Thai police chief Pracha Promonok hit 
I back saying that Saxena was making an 
I empty claim, and that he should return 
I to Bangkok to face the charges. 

I The connoisseur of high finance, who 
I sought release for his growing stress by 
I partying with a vengeance in Bangkok's 
j girlie bars, now seeks escape from the 
' accumulated karma of his past. ■ 

J With Ashutosh Kumar Sinha in Deihi 
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Workers’ Paradise 

A redundant department gets three years of all pay and no work 


I MAGINE a stenario where over 2,(KX) 
employees keep drawing their salaries 
for over three years with no work to do. 
The unbelievable has happened in the 
haven for white-collar workers, West 
Bengal. The state abolished entry tax or 
octroi in April, 199.S, deciding to forgo a 
revenue income of Rs B.SO crore every year. 
But the department employees continue to 
l)e on the rolls, txrcketing a neat Rs 20 
crore every year as wages. 

And linance minister Dr Ashim Das 
tiupta has scrupulously avoided any refer¬ 
ence to this (raradox while presenting the 
Budget every year. 


long time—and consequent bottlenecks— 
taken by the staff to chock the contents of 
the vehicles coming into the state. 

So a bill to alrolish the tax was jiassed in 
the 199.S-9f) Budget session of the assembly. 
Department insiders claimed that then 
finance secretary Ashok Gupta and director 
ot the entry lax deirartment N.C. Sen were 
not informed of the decision. Defending 
the official move, Dasgupta assured a depu¬ 
tation of employees that they would, befo¬ 
re long, be absorbed in a new dc|)artment. 

The state government decided in 1995 to 
absorb the employees who reported to the 
six regional headquarters in a 


banks, ports and railways. In Central gover¬ 
nment institutions, these people were 
supposed to work in tandem with their 
counterparts in pursuing investigations. 

Impressive as all this sounds, the 2,000- 
odd employees have, far from pouring in 
oodles of cash into near empty official 
cashl)oxe.s, not yet worked for a single day. 
Most of the offices have yet to be opened. 

Says one employee: "The finance depart¬ 
ment is still searching for suitable accom¬ 
modation in central and north Bengal, 
where room rents have increased phenom¬ 
enally. But whereas a modest establish¬ 
ment fetches around Rs 5,000-6,000 in the 
market, the department's conception of 
'fair rent' does not allow it to go beyond 
the Rs 1,000-1,500 range. Naturally, office 
space is difficult to find. In Calcutta itself, 
not more than 20 former employees can be 
accommodated at any given time, all the 
space on the existing floors in the Lindsay 


Curiously, when Jagdish 
Tytler, then Union minister 
for surface transport, pro 
po.scd tile abolition ol octroi 
and appointed West Bengal 
chief minister jyoti Basu to 
head a special committee to 
look into the matter, Basu 
was the biggest critic of the 
move, on the plea it would 
rob the cash-strapped state 
of a major source of income. 

Yet nine montlis later, the 
state government issued an 
official gazette notification to 
announce the end of octroi. Party insiders 
reveal that intense pressure from local busi 
ness circles was a major factor behind the 
about-lace. "There were also allegations of 
corruption against some employees, 
and charges that items costing around 
Rs .1 at the point of entry into the state 
ended up costing the common man 
around Rs 6 on account of octroi 
and other levies. There was this 
feeling that it was helping 
neither business nor con 
sumers," explained an 
official. Another dis¬ 
incentive was the 
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new revenue intelligence dir¬ 


ectorate. It took two years for 


the stale to set up the new 


directorate, which came 


into being from April 


17,1997. The adm 


Street office having been taken 
over by other employees." 

In fact," he adds, "our superiors 
have asked us not to bother too 
much about daily attendance, as our 
presence is an embarrassment to 
everyone. So, whether we want to 
work or not, we report occasionally 
for 'duty' which usually ends with a 
bit of gossip with friends over a cup 
of tea, a spot of canom or table ten¬ 
nis, and then signing for the 
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inistrative structure was also announced. 
Under the director, there were sue deputy 
directors, five assistant directors, 20 zonal 
officers, and 80 assistant zonal officers, 
besides 700 inspectors, backed up by clerks 
and sundry class III and IV staff. Tliere were 
now 20 regional officers outside Calcutta. 

Investigating personnel of the new 
department were given wide-ranging pow¬ 
ers. They were required to monitor tax eva¬ 
sions and plug loopholes in collection from 
state and Central government institutions. 


monthly pay. This leaves you free to earn 
whatever you can on the side, by teaching 
school students or going in for real estate 
business, selling homeopathic medicine. 
But, if you ask me, we would much rather 
go back to what we were doing earlier," 

For a change, the employees are guilty 
about their own lack of work. Unfortunat¬ 
ely, till now, it doesn't seem that the mit- 
returned finance minister has anything up 
his sleeve for them. ■ 

Ashls K. Biswas 
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Going Down, Down, Down 

Trouble looms over the horizon as Telco and Tisco, the two flagships of the Tata empire, falter 


By SHEKHM GHOSH 

E very time Ratan Tata gets a 
breather from otic set of troubles, 
another bunch of problems seem 
to nail him right down. Just when 
the Tata Tea-ntiA controversy had 
settled at the bottom ol public memory, 
come the disastnnis results announced 
by his two flagship companies, Tisco 
and Telco. 

Tisco and Telco ended fiscal 1997-98 with 
very disappointing results. But the first 
quarter of the current fiscal has been even 
worse. Tisco's net profits during 1997-98 
declinc‘d by a whopping T1 per cent from 
the previous year's high of Rs 469 crore 
plus. In the three months between April 
and June 1998, the steel major's bottomline 
has further crashed by 59 per cent (Rs 27.09 
crore) compared to the first quarter of the 
previous year. As if this wasn't enough, 
automobile giant Telco has an even sorrier 
tale to tell. Net profits for the fiscal year 
plunged by 61 per cent to touch Rs 294.66 
crore from a high of Rs 762.86 crore the 
previous year. Now, for the first quarter of 
1988-99, Telco has posted a loss of Rs 35.6.1 
crore against a profit of Rs 90.50 crore for 
the same perirxl previous year. 

The Tatas blame it on the continuing 
general slowdown in the industrial activ¬ 
ity accompanied by political uncertainly, 
which has impacted several sectors of the 
economy. Said Ratan Tata, while anno¬ 
uncing Tisco's results: "The results reflect 
the state ol the economy and the busi¬ 
ness, but it is not representative ot the full 
year. The first quarter is usually poor. Eor 
the current year, there is no appreciable 
change in the hori/on." 

But steel industry analyst Abhay 
Laijawalla feels that a primary reason for 
the debacle is tisco's deteriorating product 
mix. "Tisco is tripling its hot rolled mills 
capacity from 1 million tonnes per annum 
(ii’A) to .3 million tpa." he says. "To build 
this Incremental capacity, the plants have 
to be shut down for technical reasons. As a 
result, the steel that Tisco has made 
throughout the year falls under the semi¬ 
finished category which brings in less real¬ 
isation. Declining demand and less value- 
added steel are the main contributing fac¬ 
tors for decline." fhe extensive capital 
expenditure programme to modernise, 
upgrade and expand the almost-lOO-ycar- 
old steel company has taken its toll on 
interest costs. 
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tisco's outstanding dues from its loss¬ 
making associate companies have also 
increased to a staggering Rs 1.10.2 crore 
from Rs 75.09 crore in 1996-97. Of this 
amount, Rs 119.70 crore is due from 
Tinplate ('ompany while equal amounts of 
around Rs 5 crore are due from Tata 
Material Handling Systems and Tata 
Construction k Projects, a uiiR-referred 
company. But Tisco has not made any pro¬ 
visions for tirese dues in view of its 
long-term commitment to these 
companies. 

Telco is yet another sob story. 

But here Tata refused to take the 
easy way out of blaming econo¬ 
mic conditions. Said he: "It would 
be unfair to blame Telco's decline 
in sales and profits entirely on the 
presailing market situation. Telco 
clearly underperformed. In the 
domestic market, it lost market 
share in several of its product seg¬ 
ments to its competitors. Telco also 
grossly underperformed in export 
markets agairrst its own plans, and 
fell short of its projections in con¬ 
struction equipment. The team at 
Telco, with their combined 
strengths, could have achieved 
higher levels of performance.... 
Perhaps the most disappointing fact 
is that despite the call over the years 
that 'Telco must redefine the way it 
conducts its business', the Telco 
team has failed to do so. This mes¬ 
sage which should have been in the 
minds and souls of everyone in the 
company, clearly did not seem to 
have registered, and the practices 
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of the past continued to prevail." 

Tata's critique—or scif-fiageilation, as 
some shareholders ap|)ear to think—has 
come at a time when Mahindra fit Mahin- 
dra, another automobile manufacturer, has 
not only posted good profits, but even 
increased the number of vehicles sold. 
This, while, for the first time in six years, 
rclco has shown a dip in actual sales. 
According to Telco officials, for the past 
three years, transporters Irave iteen adding 
up a lot of capacity in trucks. During tlie 
past year, not oniy were freight rates low, 
even railways have outperformed road 
transport in carrying freight. Naturally, 
demand for trucks has been abysmal. 

U NTORTUNATEI.Y, Telio failed to lis¬ 
ten to the warning signals from the 
marketplace aliout ttie .softening of 
demand as far back as the end of 1996. 
I'he company continued to operate at 
high levels of production in the belief that 
the slowdown was a temporary phenome¬ 
non and that demand would revive. This 
view continued thrruigh the first quarter 
of 1997-98. it was only in the second 
quarter that the company reacted to liie 
realities in the market through drastic 
production cuts. Telco, therefore, had to 
bear the burden of carrying high invento¬ 
ry costs and high receivahles throughout 

Tata hopes the small car will be the elixir 
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the better part of 1997-98. 

The demand slump hasn't lifted in the 
current fiscal year. The three new launches 
by Telco—a 40-tonner iic.v, a 9-tonner ii v, 
lata Safari—are unlikely to lift Telco from 
the throes of gloom. At tlie Telco ai.m last 
week, a shareholder went so far as to say: 
"Unless they (the Iward ot directors) are 
put on Viagra, the Tata house will crumble 
under its own weight." 

Could the upcoming small car be that 
blue elixir? Speaking to Oiilhiok in 
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February, when the small cat was first 
shown to the public, Tata had said that 
one of the key reasons for getting into the 
high-volume small car market was to free 
Telco's fortunes significantly from the 
vagaries of the Indian economy. As a 
truck-maker, Telco would always be 
hostage to cni’ and industrial production 
trends. But the small car will definitely 
not have a cakewalk in the market, with a 
resurgent Maruti, and Hyundai all ready 
to launch its Santro. 

While the Tata chairman concentrates on 
cutting costs, and making Tisco and Telco 
leaner and meaner through business 
process re-engineering and other tools, the 
group faces yet another threat. Says a Tata 
analyst from im-Nomura Securities: "Now 
that the stockmarket has hammered the 
lisco scrip down to Rs 100 levels, what is 
to prevent a predator from starting a raid 
on the company?" 

Indeed, analysts also point to Tata 
Ryerson, a joint venture between Inland 
Steel of the US and Tesco, set up last year to 
offer processexi steel at desired sizes to 
automobile and white goods makers. 
Inland Steel has been taken over by UK- 
based NKi I.axmi Mittal who is said to be 
wondering where to invest some US $800 
million he has to spare. Mittal's global steel 
empire ranks third in the world. Tisco 
meanwhile has upgraded its jrlants. "By 
the end of this year, the age of all Tisco 
BHATitKAH plants will be less than IS years," 
claims managing director J.J. 
Irani. That means over 3.3 mil¬ 
lion ii’A of steel from a world- 
class plant. With Tisco shares 
totalling around 368 million, 
one needs 100 million shares to 
own over 26 per cent. The Tatas 
own only about 15 per cent. It 
would cost Mittal $250 million 
(at the current scrip price of 
$2..50 a share) to have a very 
strong stake in Tisco. 

Analysts in Mumbai financial 
markets are, however, sceptical 
of this ever coming to pass, with 
a swadeshi government in New 
Delhi, which means financial 
institutions who own over 40 jw 
cent of Tisco will never be 
allowed to sell to an nri raider. 

In the 92nd year of Tisco and 
54th year of Telco, wlien the Tala 
group itself is planning a total 
restructuring, and a new corpo¬ 
rate logo and identity, there are 
indeed some existential prob¬ 
lems hanging over Ratan Tata's 
empire. The briglit side, of 
course, is that once the slump is 
over, both companies could be 
fighting fit to bounce tiack. 
Hopefully, without the Viagra. ■ 
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Basic Kitchen Economics 

The government will have to manage its finances better if it wants to get a grip on prices 


By PAROMITA S HASTRI 

E lections in India have mostly 
been fought on food prices. With 
inflation measured in wholesale 
prices already topping 8 per cent, 
the highest in the past two-and-a 
half years, and giving an idle Opposition 
the much-needed handle to whip up pub¬ 
lic emotions, the next elections seem pre¬ 
tty much set to be fought on the runaway 
|)rices of onions and jwtatoes. 

Ust Tuesday (july 28), Congress president 
Sonia Gandhi jammed the heart of the cap¬ 
ital by launching a frontal attack on 
the government on the issue that not 
only affects the heart of the voting 
public but also its stomach, A few 
days ago. Opposition parties stormed 
Parliament protesting that since the 
Budget was presented, onion prices 
had more than doubled and potato 
prices had gone up by SO per cent in 
the capital. For the national picture, 
look at the wholesale (producers') 
price index (wpi), which says the cur¬ 


rent spurt of inflation (as of July 11) is 
fuelled mainly by a 71.S per cent rise in 
vegetable prices since April 1998. 

l.ast year this time, inflation was a much 
subdued 4.1 per cent. The previous high— 
8..8 per cent—was touched two years 
before that, in November 1995. 

The spurt in prices has been rapid. A 
month ago, on June 13, inflation was 6.65 
per cent. At the end of March, it was around 
5.3 per cent. An increase of around three 
percentage points in the space of 15 weeks 
surely indicates some .serious problems. 
Practical economic wisdom; when dem¬ 


and for a product rises more than its supply, 
its price starts climbing. But people aren't 
i consuming larger quantities of, say, onions 
and potatoes this year. The current infla¬ 
tion, independent and government econo¬ 
mists aver, is because not only is the supply 
of products to the market poor, even the 
buyers have less money to buy them with. 
When such conditions continue for some 
time, the economy is in classic stagflation 
mode—inflation along with stagnation. 

Says Suresh Tendulkar, professor, Delhi 
School of Economics: "The spurt in prices Is 
mainly due to seasonal factors—unexpected 
rains affecting the rabi crop, and the 
output of some fruits and vegetables— 
and therefore, should run its course 
soon, provided the government can 
manage the supply-demand imbal¬ 
ances well." Which the government 
did for a while, by supplying onions 
and potatoes at slightly cheaper rates 
in Delhi, though it is still not known 
whether anyb^y benefited out of it. 
Finance minister Yashwant Slnha, 
while putting the blame squarely on 
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. Net RbI credit to government 1^6 2.3 9.5.' 
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the previous regime and the weather, has 
ruled out any more intervention. 

Which is just as well. Most food articles, 
especially those getting costlier now like 
pulses, edible oils, and vegetables, are under 
free market trade and won’t react to inter¬ 
vention. Efforts to set up parallel selling 
centres can only distort the market and 
cause diversion of controlled price products 
to the open market. It helps neither the 
common man nor the government. Indian 
agriculture is still not immune to the 
adverse impact of weather. Add to that weak 
infrastructure linkages. For instance, proper 
cold storage chains could have minimised 
the effect of supply glitches of potatoes. An 
even Iwttcr idea is to open up and widen 
the market, by allowing free trade in agri¬ 
cultural produce both inside and outside 
the country which India still doesn't allow. 

A NUSHRF.F, Sinha, senior economist at 
the National ('.ouncil ol Applied Eco¬ 
nomic Research, thinks inflation may 
average out to 8-8.5 per cent in the full fis¬ 
cal year, the rate the government assumed 
while drawing up its Budget. But, says 
Sinha, "since we started out with 5 per 
cent, the average rate implies a high of up 
to 12 per cent some time in the year". So 
while he may be right in ascribing the 
causes of the current inflation to past inci¬ 
dents, the bottling of the inflation genie 
will depend on a host of factors which, 
regrettably, will need his intervention. 

The unseen suspects are all hidden in the 
economy. Explains Tendulkar; "Inflation is 
triggered by specific, sectoral sup|)ly- 
demand imbalances, but after that, mone¬ 
tary factors play a significant role in con¬ 


taining or whetting the pressure on 
prices." Foremost among which is govern¬ 
ment expenditure. This is because our gov¬ 
ernments have been spending much more 
than they earn, and most of this expendi¬ 
ture is funded by debt. 

So much so that interest payments now 
account for a whopping 82 per cent of our 
fiscal deficit (see chart: Doomed to Debt). In 
other words, the bulk of what we borrow 
every year now goes to pay 
the interest on past loans. 

Throughout the nineties, 
interest payment has hov¬ 
ered around 80 per cent. It 
eats up half our revenue ‘ 
income and, since 1995-96, 
is actually more than our 
plan expenditure—the gov¬ 
ernment's asset-creating 
spending—every year. 

According to a Prime 
Database study, more than a 
third of the capital raised in 
1997-98 was in the form of 
debt. Of this, ttic govern¬ 
ment's share was 84 per cent, or Rs 60,000 
cron*. Yet, a rising government hunger for 
funds has not been translated into mone¬ 
tary expansion (.stv chart: Greedy for More). 
While M2—broad money supply—has bal¬ 
looned, Ml—money with the [wblic—has 
remained stagnant, rather severely curtailed 
after a 25 per cent growth in 1994-95. Bank 
credit to the commercial sector has been 
erratic, and net kbi credit to government has 
expanded out of the .same money slock. 
Obviously then, interest rates have risen, 
and the value of the rupee has eroded. 

Last year, for instance, the government 
Ixrrrowed at an average interest rate of 12 
per cent, which was higher than the nom¬ 


inal growth of GDP (upp measured in rupees 
and unadjusted for inflation). The most 
recent offering of government paper was 
made at 11.75 per cent (six-year bonds) 
and 12.22 per cent (10-year bonds), imply¬ 
ing that the average interest rate has 
inched up higher now. Yet, not too many 
players were interested, and the rbi, which 
was managing the offer, had to finally pick 
40 per cent of the total amount itself. 

Last year, the government's 
market loans overshot Bud¬ 
get estimates by 30 per cent. 
This year, it has already reac¬ 
hed 60 per cent of its borr¬ 
owing target of Rs 80,000 
crore. And there are several 
pressure areas for the fiscal 
deficit—the Budget giveaw¬ 
ays, a depressed economy 
yielding little revenue inc¬ 
ome so far, and, as Tendul¬ 
kar says, "an underestimatetl 
defence outlay with the fina¬ 
nce minister hinting at later 
adjustments if necessary”. 
The business of managing the economy has 
also become more complex. Says Tendulkar; 
"With the money, forex and capital markets 
getting interlinked, macro management has 
become all the more difficnilt today." 

The government, despite the rbi's furious 
signals, has seemingly failed to grasp the 
simple economics of the money market. 
Since its demand for money (that is, bor¬ 
rowings) is growing faster than the supjrly, 
the price of money (that is, the interest 
rate) will rise. Big depositors are already 
commanding the spread they want with 
many banks, notably private sector ones. 
From here to a higher lending rate is but a 
short step. And these higher rates will be 
passed on to consumers by the borrow¬ 
ers, which means higher prices. The 
fact of the matter is that the govern¬ 
ment has to manage its own finances 
better, ftax to fmrrow less. As former 
deputy governor S.S. Tarapore said 
recently, "You can't make an omelette 
without breaking an egg." 

RBI governor Bimal Jaian would agree 
with that, but he's faced with an unen¬ 
viable option. He can curb money sup¬ 
ply and risk stagnation, or expand 
credit and fan prices even more. For, 
while a little inflation is good for the 
economy, spiralling prices hit con¬ 
sumer expectations. They curb expen¬ 
diture and save to hedge against infla¬ 
tion. Thai’s what they did last year. The 
more expensive other liabilities of the 
government—small savings and public 
provident fund, savings instruments 
which the government actually dis¬ 
courages—overshot Budget estimates 
by 81 per cent Hindsight proves that 
these investors were wise. ■ 
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CINEMA 


A;tiiiir Klvm shot against a blue 
screen (lelt) lor Ghtilam': the 
image Is composited digitally 
with a high angle shot ol a 
busy metropolitan thoroiighlare 
(right): tlarerievllry made easy 
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India’s dream merchants log in as Hollywood triggers a special effects revolution in tinseltown 



BySAIBALCHAHERJEE 


A n incipient germ of an idea that 
could well be a prelude to a lump 
cut into the future of popular 
Indian cinema: Boiiywood's four- 
hifs-in-a-row miracle man Indra 
Kumar is helming a tragic love story that 
plays out on board the Ramdas, a ship that 
sank off the Gujarat coast in the early '40s 
with more than 300 passengers. An Indian 
Titanic? Indeed, that's what the hush-hush 
Mann is believed to be; a film in which lead 
actor Aamlr Khan serenades heroine Mani- 
sha Koirala on an ill-fated luxury liner. A 
film expectcxl to be chock-a-block with all 
the state-of-the-art digital trappings that 
helped the James C'.ameron blockbuster 
sink box-office records the world over. 

Hang on, there’s a nagging doubt here. 
Can Indra Kumar, more a cut-and-paste 
celluloid collagist than a creative cinema¬ 


tic craftsman, really do it? The 
maker of DU, Beta, Raja and Ishq 
could find himself all at sea as 
he comes up against a subject 
far bigger than anything he has 
ever handled before. But whe¬ 
ther his dream project sails or 
sinks, his voyage into hitherto 
uncharted waters might just be 
the gentle nudge tinseltown's 
more techno-savvy, more gif¬ 
ted directors need: if Indra 
Kumar can do it, why can't 
they, too, try turning impossible concepts 
into celluloid history? 

Given the rapid influx of the latest line of 
sophisticated editing and compositing 
tools, nothing is impossible anymore on 
the Indian silver screen. The cinema of the 
next millennium is here, riding on the dra¬ 
matic advances in digital imaging technol¬ 
ogy. .Spectacular prehistoric monsters, mvi^ 


ible forces of destruction and phantom 
ships are much closer to realisation than 
you think. A slew of post-production stu¬ 
dios in Mumbai and Chennai have joined 
forces with the industry’s whizkld cine¬ 
matographers and laptop-toting produc¬ 
tion designers to alter the face of commer¬ 
cial movies. "They can do things on their 
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machines that are impossible to replicate in 
reaiity," says Subhash Ghai, whose last film 
Parties was liberally laced with srx conjured 
up by Mumbai's multimedia magicians. 

Popular Indian cinema is all set to zip into 
the space age of moviemaking. As a growing 
number of Indian filmmakers discover the 
power of computer graphics, sfx has assu¬ 
med a whole new meaning in mainsiream 
masala movies. The idea is to zap the view¬ 
er: films are today more about flamboyant 
flourishes than gentle gestures. It's the era of 
InJepeniletice Day and God/.illa: size dm 
matter. I’rom Walt Disney's endearing Mic¬ 
key Mouse to the all-powerful mouse of the 
digital animator, cinema has traversed a 
long distance. India is the latest stop. 

So good ol' trick photography is passe. 
Optical machines too are on the way out. 


Computers are the new magic wand. Terms 
like morphing, digital compositing, multi¬ 
layering, colour calibration, grain manage¬ 
ment and virtual images have suddenly 
entered the lexicon of India's peddlers of 
big-screen pulp. The result: recent releases 
like Jeans, Major Saab, Duplicate, Zor, 
Vinashak, Dushman, Chulam, lyaar To Nona 
Hi Tha and Angaaray—have tapped sfx aids 
to make an impact on what seems to be an 
alarmingly shrinking audience. Several 
upcoming films—Maharaja, Hindustan Ki 
Kasam, Jai Hind, Barood—m joining the 
bandwagon with stunts that stun, action 
scenes that are amazingly realistic and vis¬ 
ual juxtapositions that truly belong to the 
space age. Eastman colour dreams have 
acquired a Hollywood-style veneer. 



Khan you, Khan’t you? Ego and altar ago In ‘Duplicalo'; (loft) Kajol hugs Ka|ol In ‘Dushman’ 


Clearly, the magic mart of movie make- 
believe is on the upswing. "The technology 
is available right here, as is the expertise. 
Indian filmmakers are learning to make the 
most of the situation," says Avinash Fote- 
dar, country head (entertainment), Silicon 
Graphics, the company spearheading the 
digital filmmaking revolution in India, just 
as it did in Hollywood. Post-production stu¬ 
dios have quickly mastered the art and sci¬ 
ence of SFX and promo packaging. Armed 
with software packages aptly dubbed 
Inferno, Flame, Fire and Flint, they're out to 
explode the old rules of filmmaking. 

J UST as well. The cash-strapped Indian 
film industry, rocked by a series of box- 
office disasters in the fint six months of 
1998, can do with all the help. Given the 
success of Titanic in India, it was waiting to 
happen: 'desi' filmmakers had to snip a leaf 
out of Cameron's manual in a bid to 
enhance the appeal of their poorly scripted 
potboilers. The 195-minute TitoraV has near¬ 
ly an hour-and-a-half of seamless digital 
footage. While Steven Spielberg's Jurassic 
I‘ark, with its digitally tendered and animat¬ 
ed T-Rex, first opened the window on the 
bold new world of digital technology, 
Titanic has demonstrated the full range of 
possibilitic's hi-tech computer graphics can 
place at an enterprising filmmaker's dispos¬ 
al. "If you can imagine it, they can do it for 
you," is what actor Ajay Devgan says of 
Rajtaru Videosonic, one of Mumbai's lead¬ 
ing post-production studios. For his home 
pi^uction Hindustan Ki Kasam Rajtaru is 
generating an incredible 40 minutes of 
visual effects. "Both the quality and the 
quantity of sfx are Improving," says 
Fotedar. He should know. When Mum¬ 
bai's CMM Studios bought Silicon Graphics 
equipment in 1995, the business was limi¬ 
ted to only a handfiil of films, recalls Fote- 
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The Magic Shops 

raNTAFOUR STUDIO, Chennai 
The largest SUlcon Graphics outfit out¬ 
side the US, it specialises in an array of 
computer graphia and sfx for feature 
films. The studio is working with Gri- 
bouille of France on 3D animation pro¬ 
jects to develop high-quality teleserials 
for the global mar^. In early '96, Sili¬ 
con Graphics and Pentafour jointly set 
up the R$ 10-crore Digital Imaging 
Training Centre, Asia's first. Major pro¬ 
jects: Indian, Awai Shanmughi, feans, 
Slndbad—Beyond The Veil of Mist 
RAJTARU VIDEOSONIC, Mumbai 
Mumbai's top srx studio 1$ named after 
Rajeev and l^run Agarwal, 24-year-old 
twins trained the world over in CG ani¬ 
mation. The only unit in Asia to possess 
the software package that made Holly¬ 
wood blockbusters like Cliffhanger, Im- 
ssk Park and Titanie possible. Major proj¬ 
ects; Major Saab, Pmies promo, ishq, Zor, 
Duplicate, Hindustan Ki Ka- 
sam, Barood, Sar Aakhon Par 
CMM .STUDIOS, Mumbai 
Like its competitors, cmm 
churns out stunning sfx 
and promos for Hindi films. 

Its 10-man sfx division uses 
the latest Silicon Graphics 
systems to create sequences 
that are well-nigh impossi¬ 
ble to shoot in a live situa¬ 
tion. Major projects; Dush- 
man, Ghulam, Vinashak, 

Khiladiyon Ka KhiladI, Daud 
THE FX FACTORY, Mumbai 
SFX veteran Ramesh Mir 
broke away from cmm in 
late 1996 to set up his own 
magic shop. Major projects; 

Pardes, fai Hind, Yamraaj, 

Hum To DU De Chuke Sanam 
AVITEL CINE EFFECTS, 

Mumbai 

The latest entrant. Helmed 
by owner Pradeep Jain's tee- 
naged sohs Siddharth (17) . 
and Rishi (14), both trained 
in Hollywood, sfx special¬ 
ists in the days of trick pho¬ 
tography and optical eff¬ 
ects, the Jains gave up nearly two 
decades back only to return six months 
ago. Major projects: Ketan Mehta's TV 
series Captain Vyom, Barsaat Ki Root, Ek 
ThaDllEkThiDhadkan 
A host of other studios ire in the thick 
of the big-screen action, notably Prasad 
Lab's digital video divi^on in Chennai 
and use Crest Communications and 
Maya the Magic Shop in Mumbai. 


dar. By the time Rajtaru entered the picture 
in 1996, the scope of sfx had increased 
manifold. "Today the market has really 
taken off," he says. 

"Our sfx is as good as Hollywood's," asse¬ 
rts Tinnu Anand, director of Major Saab. But 
can thrilling s|x;cial effects ever substitute a 
taut, meaningful screenplay? Films like 
Duplicate, feans and Vinashak have been 
embarras.sing turkeys despite their comput¬ 
er-aided wizardry. Major Saab has just about 
broken even. As Fofedar admits, computer- 
generated animation can enhance the app¬ 
eal of a good film, it can't save a bad one. 

Despite the reverses, moviedom's mega¬ 
phone wielders haven't abandoned efforts 
to inveigle audiences back to the theatres 
with SFX sparklers. Ghulam, the Aamir Khan- 
Rani Mukherjee starrer which appears to 
have finally ended Bollyw'ood's mn of flops, 
has a simulated sequence in which the lead 
actor climbs a Mumbai highrise. Director 
Vikram fihatt shot Aamir again.st a blue 

Rajtaru’s Rajeev and Tarun Agarwal 
(below); Ramesh Mir in his FX Factory 


ATUl LOKE 

screen, then canned a high angle shot of 
moving cars on a busy metropolitan thoro¬ 
ughfare. cmm's digital compositing provided 
the magic touch. In the film's final cut, 
Aamir dangles precariously from the build¬ 
ing. Tire impression of height is conveyed 
without posing any danger to human life or 
limb. Until two years ago, a stuntman 
would have done such a sequence. 

Moviegoers were treated to a .similar sim¬ 
ulation, in Sangeeth Slvan's Zor. A scene 


required action star Sunny Deol to hang for 
dear life from a cliff. Thanks to Rajtaru's 
software operators, the actor shed no sweat 
over the shot. Computers can pull off other 
equally stunning .stunts. In Duplicate, direc¬ 
ted by Mahesh Bhatt, Shah Rukh Khan, 
playing a dual role, became India’s first scr¬ 
een actor to embrace 'himself on screen. A 
'feaf repeated by Kajol in the Pooja Bhatt- 
product Dushman, and Ajay Devgan in 
the upcoming Hindustan Ki Kasam. 

I N the cinema of the 21st century, 
surprises, it seems, will never cease. 
Inspired by E.T.—Tlie Extra Terrestrial, 
SFX veteran Ramesh Mir, the brain behind 
FX Factory, another of Mumbai's magic 
shops, created an unusual dream sequence 
in last year's hit, Pardes: leading lady 
Mahima pedals off into the sky on a bicy¬ 
cle and disappears into the sun. In anoth¬ 
er striking sequence in the same film, dig¬ 
ital comiH)siting made it possible to bring 
together nine different images of Shah 
Rukh Khan in a .single Irame. 

“Digital imaging has changed the way 
action sequences arc conceived and execut¬ 
ed," says Kewal .Sharma, Rajtaru’s executive 
director. "The huge success of Jurassic Park 
and Titanic in India has opened the eyes of 
our filmmakers," says Mir, who has been in 
the SFX business for all of .to years. However, 
the prospect of Isctter packaging is not the 
only rea.son why filmmakers have hit the 
digital highway. .Says Siddharth Jain of Avi- 
tel Cine Effects: "(Compositing leads to a .SO 
percent cutdown in production cost. That's 
the biggest incentive for a film producer." 

For a song .sequence in Pardes, for inst¬ 
ance, Ghai shot Shah Rukh Khan against a 
blue screen in Mumbai and had the star 
composited with separately filmc-d US loca¬ 
les. When the song plays on screen, there's 
no way the audience can tell that Shah 
Rukh wasn't physically in the US. For a 
scene in Zor, computers were used to sim¬ 
ulate a bomb blast on a floor of a five-star 
hotel in Nariman Point. Pwo years ago, 
Raajkumar, directed by Pankuj Parashar, 
had an entire Madhuri Dixit dance 
sequence shot in a gigantic 'virtual' palace. 

Ambitions have soared since then and sfx 
in Indian films has got infinitely more com¬ 
plex. In the Rs 20<rore feans, one dance 
sequence features a human skeleton. In an 
impressive virtual sequence in the Ravi 
Dewan-directed Vinashak, a 3D toy car is 
sent careening through Mumbai's traffic as 
leading man Sunil Shetty attempts to blow 
up a minister's cavalcade with a remote- 
controlled bomb. In the forthcoming 
Maharaja, Govinda carries a lion cub on his 
shoulders in a scene carved out of two sep¬ 
arate shots. "The compositing was done on 
Inferno and a layer of dust and moving 
clouds were generated on Allas. The seque¬ 
nce Involved around 30 layers," explains 
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ReaH^ Bytes 

In ^fantasymldsOfat post-production stu¬ 
dies constnKt pM by pixd, notMng's beyond 
Ore realm ofpossMity. Witness tiie following 
fMicombig or recently released films: 

MAJOR SAAB 

Director; Tliunu Anand 
This film has 140 seconds of SFX. A 
'virtual' missile Is fired at a jeep 
carrying Bachchan and Devgan. 

The vehicle, careening through a 
tunnel, dodges the missile which 
then hits a truck blocking the exit. 

The explosion sends the truck fly¬ 
ing. The falling pieces nanowly 
miss-the jeep. The explosion and 
fiery debris are digitally created. 
HINDVSTANKIKASAM 
Director Veeru Devgan 
Ajay Devgan's home production, a verita¬ 
ble SFX tour de force, has 40 minutes of 
ecceptional effects, Including many imp¬ 
robable sequences; Bachchan without a 
hand, a dat^evU mld-aii rescue of Devgan 
from a moving airaaft and a spectacular 
jump by the latter on to the wheels of an 
aircraft taxiing for take-off. In one seque¬ 


nce, two Devgans (in a double role) are 
shown crossing the frame's axis twice. 
PYARTOttONAHITHA 
Director; Anees Bazmee 
Another Devgan film that relies on ffw 
power of digital imaging. Besides creating 
the romance of a Parisian drizzle in this 
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‘Pyaar to...' (top); 'Mabaraja’: CG marvoli 


French Klssdnspiied love story, Rajtaru's 
SFX oj^tors r^p up the tuAutence in 
which the. hero's aircraft crashes. Also sim¬ 
ulated is a high speed train-car coUisiem. 
MAHARAIA 
Director: Anil Shanna 
In this Govlnda starter, Rajtaru aeates a 
sequoice showing a ditcus lion 
lining a boy's fam. Because the 
lion r^sed to budge from its cage 
-and hce the camera, it was shot in 
Its natural surroundings—the cir¬ 
cus arena. The shot yvas then 
composited with the boy at the 
outdoor location. The film's teaser 
has a shot of Govinda carrying a 
lion cub on his shoulders. 

JEANS 

Director: Shankar 
The Rs 18-crote film spent a size¬ 
able chunk of its unprecedented 
budget on special eff^. One of 
the high points is a sequence showing a 
skeleton dancing. Created by Pentafour 
through 3D animation. 

Manoj Kumar's ]ai Hind, Mahesh Bhatt's 
Angaaray and Ptamod Chakravarty's Bar- 
ood are among the other films that have 
used computer graphics for action 
sequences. 


Ramesh Agarwal, owner of Rajtaru, the only 
Indian studio with Inferno in its repertoire. 

"sFX has to be unobtrusive to be success¬ 
ful," says Mir, who's particularly excited 
about his work in Sanjay Leela Bhansali's 
Hum To Dil De Chuke Sanatn. "The director 
wanted to shoot hundreds of kites in the 
sky but since that wasn’t possible, he fil¬ 
med only four or five. On scr¬ 
een, the audience will see hund¬ 
reds of kites," reveals Mir. In 
achieving this effect, Mir used 
the same techniques that facilit¬ 
ated the crowd scenes in Titanic. 

But technique isn’t all. Style 
matters just as much. For Mir, the 
men behind the machines are all- 
important. "Getting the right 
people, no matter what system 
you use, is crucial," he says. 

India’s sfx industry has been 
lucky on that count: it has quic¬ 
kly found the right people. As a 
result, post-production studios are doing 
roaring business. Besides Rajtaru, FX Factory 
and CMM Studios, Mumbai has usi, Avitel 
and Crest Communications, in Chennai, 
there are Pentafour Studios, Prasad Lab's 
digital division and Chromartic, which did 
the SFX for a recent Kamalahaasan and 
Prabhu Deva film Kathala Katiiala, in which 
the former grows horns on his head every 
time he's strack by a weird brainwave. "The 
market will grow exponentially in the next 


few years. Today, virtually every third pro¬ 
duction unit is talking to a studio that uses 
Silicon Graphics systems," says Fotedar. 

SFX has come a long way since .Silicon Gra¬ 
phics set up shop in India in 1994. Initially, 
in the absence of indigenous expertise. Ini 
ian filmmakers had to rely on foreign help. 
And it didn’t come cheap. As the producer 


Shah Rukh dances against a composited 
shot of a US skyline In 'Pardes' 

of Kadhaian, the Tamil hit that had a dance 
sequence featuring a decapitated Prabhu 
Deva, would readily vouch. The scene, coor¬ 
dinated by SFX pioneer Venki Raman, had to 
be executed abroad and cost a fortune. But 
times have changed and world-class exper¬ 
tise is now available in abundance in India. 
But can an Indian Titanic make waves at the 


box-office? "I'm not sure," says Fotedar. 
"India might not be ready for an indigenous 
disaster or sci-fi film." While he agrees that 
SFX in India is confined lo action films so far, 
Mir hopes other genres too could benefit 
from its all-encompassing lure. 

One filmmaker who’s convinced that fut¬ 
uristic cinema has a future in India is Ketan 
Mehta, who has just tied up with 
Intel Corporation to set up a cen¬ 
tre of advanced cinematics. He's 
is currently in the midst of a TV 
series set on a far-off planet. Cap¬ 
tain Vyom, which requires up to 
20 minutes of compositing for 
every 2S-minute episode. His 
own digital imaging facility, 
Maya the Magic .Shop, handles a 
bulk of the post-production load. 
Will the long-term effect of the 
new SFX obsession be ail that 
special? Or will it just be anoth¬ 
er fad whose time hasn't quite 
come, a sad fade-out rather than a happy 
zoom-in? "Slow adaptability and financial 
constraints continue to be stumbling blo¬ 
cks," says Sharma. India's mainstream 
filmmakers have developed titanic ambi¬ 
tions nonetheless. How fat their ship will 
sail in digitally created waves will depend 
on whether they can translate their 
dreams into effective, saleable entertain¬ 
ment products, if they can't, tomorrow's 
cinema will die a quick death today. ■ 
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The Yellow Maze 

Indian women are stealthily sterilised by a dubious method 


T wo American scientists are deeply 
worried about the unending trickle of 
immigrants from the Third World. 
They see it as a great security threat to the 
American people, and believe this human 
flood can be dammed only if people in the 
Third World are not allow^ to multiply like 
rabbits. Convinced that this can be achie¬ 
ved only through mass sterili¬ 
sation of poor women, they 
go around the world with suit¬ 
cases full of tiny, yellow pel¬ 
lets of a chemical called quin- 
acrine capable of jamming, as 
it were, a woman's reproduc¬ 
tive engines. The pellets, 
which are cheap and simple to 
use, are suppll^ gratis to any 
rural doctor willing to try it on 
unsuspecting women. 

Elton Kessel and Stephen 
Mumford have succeed^ in 
sleriiising hundreds of thousa¬ 
nds of poor women using a 
chemical contraceptive whose 
safety and efficacy is debat¬ 
able. That's why quinacrine 
sterilisations are banned in 
the US and many other nati¬ 
ons. In India alone, more than 35,000 
women have been sterilised with quinaa- 
ine. Popularly known as the Q-method, it 
involves inserting the yellow pellets into 
the uterus where they dissolve within half 
an hour. The chemical reacts with the inner 
membrane of the fallopian tubes, forming a 
scarred tissue that prevents the entry of spe¬ 
rms. The operation is painful but no anaest¬ 
hesia is used. Short-term side-effals include 
abnormal menstrual bleeding, backaches, 
fever, lower abdominal pain and headaches. 

Strangely, rather expectedly enough, the 
authorities had no clue to what was going 
on. So they plead. The Drugs Controller of 
India (Du), which grants permission for tri¬ 
als of any drug, claims it wasn't aware of 
any import of quinacrine pellets nor any 
trials even as at least 20 doctors/colleges/ 
institutes were sterilising women. Biral 
Mullick in Calcutta claims he has sterilised 
more than 10,000 women. 

The veil on the secret goings-on was lifted 
last year by a documentary on quinacrine 
called The Yellow Haze, made by Jamia Millia 
students. The documentary revealed that 
medical doctors at the Lady Hardinge Med¬ 
ical College had conducted quinacrine ster¬ 
ilisations on six women without permission 
from the dci, or apprising them of all the 
attendant dangers. There were no follow¬ 


ups to record the appearance of any side- 
effects but it was revealed through private 
investigations that most of them had devel¬ 
oped complications, with one of them hav¬ 
ing conceived in her fallopian tube itself. 
Following the screening of The Yellow Haze, 
women's organisations like Saheli and aidwa 
staged protests and finally filed a pil in the 


.Supreme Court against Ur J.K. Jain, a former 
Bjp MP who is the largest distributor of 
quinacrine in India. They demanded a ban 
on the import, distribution and use of 
quinacrine for sterilisation, prosecution of 
those who conducted the trials and com¬ 
pensation for women who were sterilised. 
The Supreme 0)urt however 
dismissed the petition after 
the government's assurance 
that it would ban the drug. 

But Jain claims he is free 
to import and distribute the 
pellets as the government is 
yet to issue a gazette notific¬ 
ation banning quinacrine. 

This legal loophole still all¬ 
ows him to import and use 
quinacrine for sterilisation. 

The quinacrine affair puts 
a big question mark on the 
credibility of institutions 
like the icmr and txa, which appear to be 
completely apathetic to what goes on in 
the name of medical research. 

The quinacrine saga also makes one doubt 
the relevance of informed consent, the 
validity of risk-benefit analysis while con¬ 
ducting clinical trials in devdoping nations. 
Quinacrine has been in use for more than 
70 years. It was first developed as a drug 


against malaria and was used extensively on 
soldiers during World War II. But it soon 
lost its bite against the formidable malarial 
parasite and was replaced by more powerful 
drugs like chloroquine. But it is s^l being 
prescribed for tropical diseases like glardisis. 
The Ethical Question; Supporten of the Q- 
method argue it is unreasonable to apply 
the western .standards of medical ethics and 
safety. Says Jain: "In a country where every 
year 500,000 women die of pregnancy- 
related complications, it is ridiculous to 
overemphasise the minor side-effects of 
quinacrine." Vineeta Bal, a scientist at the 
National institute of Immunology who also 
works with Saheli, dismisses 
this yardstick as "unethical" 
and argues that "viewing 
reproduction as a disease to 
be treated with untested 
drugs reveals an anti-woman 
bias of such research". 

Critics of the Q-method, 
however, view the crusade as 
nefarious. A World Bank offi¬ 
cial told The Wall Street 
Journal that quinacrine use 
abroad "gives the impression 
that we have different stan¬ 
dards for poof women." 

The political debate; Many 
view the quinacrine sterilisa¬ 
tion crusade as a direct fallout 
of the population control 
lobby worldwide and the 
population policy of the 
Indian government. For the developed 
world, paranoid about being swamped 
immigrants, the surest way is to control the 
fertility of women in the Third World. Not 
surprisingly, Kessel and Mumford are fund¬ 
ed by right-wing anti-immigration groups. 
Reproductive health seems to be the new 
politically correct umbrella 
under which old practices 
continue to flourish. Little 
wonder, sterilisation acco¬ 
unts for as high as 90 per 
cent of female contraception 
in India. While manitetoes 
of aid agencies emphasise 
reproductive health, family 
planning still remains their 
main concern. This is borne 
out by the projections of 
funding allotted to different 
aspects of population con¬ 
trol. In the year 2000, $10.2 
billion would be spent on family planning 
and $5 billion on reproductive health. 

So behind the doublespeak lurks the para¬ 
noia of the First World and the favourite 
scapegoat of Third World governments. 
Therein also lies tacit approval of 
quinacrine sterilisations, no matter whether 
it is illegal or unethical or unscientific. ■ 
Rakesh Xalshian 
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COVER STORY 


By SOUTIK BISWAS 

W HEN Kalyan Sanyal, a wiry 31-year-old Calcutta-based 
film assistant, ^ot married in a city church a few years 
ago, he rented four cars, stacked them with liquor and 
parked them in a dark and shady corner of the com¬ 
pound. (iuests, tipped well in advance, slipped out 
from the soporific nuptials, slunk into the dark corner, hopped 
into the cars, and huddled together [louring themselves stiff shots 
of the whisky, rum, vodka and brandy stored in suitcases. A friend 
drank lU pegs of brandy at one go and passed out inside a car, but 
the binge continued well into the night. These 'mobile bars’ were 
just for tile reception night. “1 aiso drank seven pegs on my mar¬ 
riage night," says Sanyal, pouring himself a large rum at a party on 
a squally evening last week. "Drinking is a part of life now. It's the 
liest socialiser, isn’t it?" 

In Delhi, Gurmeet Singh, who lives a world apart from Sanyal’s 
hanl scrabble central (Calcutta neighbourhood, agrees wholeheart¬ 
edly—and serves up unusual metaphors for his favourite hobby. 
"Mankind’s great creation is alcohol," gushes the dapper 38-year- 
old businessman, who has six bars at home, drinks thrice a week 
and spi'tids up to Rs 20,000 a month on booze. “Having liquor is 
like owning a beautiful car. 1 iquor enhances my emotions, makes 
me feel easy, even philosophical." 

In dowdy Bhubaneswar, Manjusri Hota had her first drink, a beer, 
last fortnight with friends and floated on cloud nine. "I never knew 
1 could get such a high," says the 23-ycar-old student who can’t 
wait for a hush-hush beer party her friends are planning. 

Sure enough, suddenly mure and more Indians are discovering 
the headiest high of their lives. At 
homes, workplaces, eateries, bars, clubs, 
planes, trains, automobiles, cemeteries, 
practically anywhere, they arc keeping 
their date with Bacchus and guzzling 
away to glory. Cutting across class lines 
and rubbishing social taboos, men, 
women and now teenagers are fuelling 
the highly regulatol but last growing Rs 
4,(XX)-crore liquor-and-beer industry. 

No wonder the .S5-inillion-cascs-a- 
year alcohol market is growing furious¬ 
ly: 18 lakh fresh bottles enter our stores 
every day, and 1.5 lakh bottles are sold every hour during a normal 
12-hoiir business day of a wine store. With over 100 brands in the 
fray, industry pundits brag that growth rates will top 10 per cent 
over the next decade. "There’s bc-en a new brand launch in the 
market every fortnight tor the past IK months," says V.V. Acharya 
of Ambrosia, the Mumbai-based trade journal. 

Time was when life had a puritan air, liquor was taboo, the 
stereotyjK' of a drinker as a pathetic drunkard reinforced repeat¬ 
edly in films and storybooks. When few kept liquor at home, and 
none served spirits to guests. When children never drank in front 



GENDER BENDER 
Spiking colas 
is passe as 
spunky, career 
savvy women 
nurse their 
cocktails with 
panache. 


CHENNAI: TOP 5 WATERING HOLES 


MiONIGHT EXPRESS, Alwaipet; No liquor. Rules. But brave deni¬ 
zens down the stuff in steel tumblers 8pm-4am on idli, dosa. 
BAMBOO BAR, Radhakrishna Salai; Don't cringe as dmk/fmk/- 
Mmot/^MK men ask you to pass the salt and pepper. 
HARRISONS, Nungambakkam; Hardcore den for ad execs and 
medical tm. Not at all infra dig to be caught with bottle open, 
nun BROKE, Xodambakkam; The country's only v^e bar in 
tlnlKl tonhi? Waltos serve you as if every guest is a movie 
GlOBIf VAth mUkUerung restaurants diy, the dubji report a five¬ 
fold looease lif. guest lists. Host signs ffiem in, gu^t fopu bill. 



100 liquor brands in the fray. 18 iakh 
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"because she wanted to find out what 
was this big thing about drinking." 
Nothing much happened: "She just 
slept away the night." A week back, 
this avuncular prd^onal popped a 
bottle of champagne at home and off¬ 
ered it to his three teenage daughters. 
‘My daughten have no hang-ups 
about alcohol/ he says. “But if I come 
home tipsy, they will object." 

In India, alcohol is beginning to 
mean different things for different 
people. For yuppies, a drink is a life¬ 
style option and a stress reliever. For 
the mollycoddled inhibited middle 
7 ; disposable incomes, 

^ j it's a great leveller. And for the ghetto 

/ underclass, an escape, as always, from 

!, depressing realities. 

" ^ largely homebound, inhibi- 

ted people living in high-pressure, low- 
entertainment cities and towns, alco- 
' hoi is simply opening up the floodga- 

— ' socialising. Liquor sales in Pun- 

i'flBUiBliHI jab climbed rapidly during the days of 
terrorism in the '80s as peo{de were 
forced to stay indoon in the evenings. 
_ ^ "Most of us drink because we have 
nothing else to do in the evenings and 
holidays," says Delhi-based Vishd Sha- 
nkla, a 20-plus travel agent, whose 
ABHuiT BHATLEKAH ^jonthly alcohol and grocery purchas- 

work out out to Rs 2,000. "Where can you go? Drinking has 
ome the easiest form of entertainment and drinking." 

ISo the Great Indian Drinking Binge shows no signs of abating at 
M. One small example; the number of Mumbai’s fabled 'penmit 
ms' and beer bars has grown by 30 per cent in the past five 
rs. "There's an excuse to drink all the time now," says Rajesh 
vastava, who worked in the liquor industry for 11 years before 
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could be good for you has lifted a little. 

The French dropped the first hlitt;.;';. 
despite their ptadiamt for on^Cia 'tliS,'jj^^ 

cheese, wine and the couch, tta^ fiw/^4^KbymeDhjS$cc«$i^9^eKi^^ 
longer and suffer only half as many heidt '.'. riot bten widdy 
attacks as the ^ericans. The key, it wiMI, desire but - tkkes imiajf.. Ae ’,peEfbb;( 
found, was the French fotKlnessfbrwiiie,;/.. :^ •' 

which protects the heart against dail^i,' 

Insults Uke finty. foods and inertia. . '-I 

Further stupes showed the benefits it. % 
alcohol when imbibed moderately. 
in 1995, British health officials, raised^,' 
the official *moderde drinking* definii.^ 
tion by 30per cent to men and SO pet- 
centfor women. TheUS followed sidt. 

Doesdrinldiig In nodcntioa help? 

• Researchers say temperance decreases 
your chances of dying tom heart disease 
by 20-40 per cent. A 10-year study of 
88,000 people found mortoate dtlidcers 
were d»ut 27 per cent less likely to die 
during the p^od than were either i 
abstainers or heavy drinkers. 

• A recent Harvard University sfody 
found fire lowest levels of h^rertenskm 
among young adults vdio consumed one 
to three drinks per day. 

• A recent French study found moderate ^12(H0l^be» , , _P^8c«_., 

drinkers have a 75 per cent lower risk to " 2.^' - 

^ma's Disease and an 80 per cent ;:1i;^SHvodfal8b%proof*0;50oz^: 

^|ti.1a^rson'5 terms, moderate consump- 
^ Should be at the level where your 

tia|c of dying from ail causK is at its low- 1.86 ot of 151% proof rum _Oifipjz 

eA; Poctors say two or three 'drinks' per 7.5 or of foft^'yi^ co ^ oio tn - ■ 

!'(k^-lsmodsate. lntlitUS,(M(nalttiquittoaS^«M0lllC9MI'(y 

A Harvard study found peimie who aver- vabnusaiwvmgtMaMpircirtMasinot 

,.ag^ t^-to half-a-drink per day ieamei 
heart attadu by only 1 per 

,ttQt-~ti|sa .^e as abstainers. From half to mance. In addltkm, chtodc ihide aicdbot. 
r.^dtiokl^^, theriskdecK abusers; V.'.V.. 

S can^tlnd tom one to one-uid-a-half • develqrShritiJdngof 'Rie tofesi 
tkstl^tlskde<ke^by32percent • lose pubk hair imde«d 

. 'Hpwevtir, mote fiGian four drinks per day • are fiequentiy ImpottiBh 
/fnejirasad the risk ^SO.ptf coat. • lose the ability tp .produce sperm' 

•-jCto wpmdhrMnfcM (defonned and otherr^}. 

^.'^tonen have ajboM'fO per Cent less Mood bnllidcoludfliesaviie? 

''iindQriier fluids than tnen ol.ifi^ Some alcoholic beverages’'ate 

■■'lAvtiiiidJjM A'htther. ' 

(2Ste 
alto does 
dtinkf 

'asarnannfthe 

^aloo^^b^' 
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«>d cpn^e mbd^aMy'; 

t MenfaDy fii,'manic rtep^iytf; 

' • with hypertension, g^, dicers 

. dr-'-diab^ Atcphol consun^on does 
iwt cause these jUsptdeis, but heavy 
dtUddag Can aggri^^^; 
;pfiiegnpt;wK»^ a 

histiqiry (A bnast caticet in tiieh irmriedt-. 
ateit^tlves (sisters, mothers),' 
nw rdd b nidi tp dMWK? 
Medical eipeib say ti^ -sbimpa^lte'' 


6.25l«gf 8% iiBltgq u Of _ 0.50 o z , 

' Wmbf'it S%l^l ii^ b^" 

1.86 M of151% proof rum _OApj? 

7.5 ord^foyt^j^ci ^ o iO- . 

In tht us, oM (»Ml tt iquit to as t*r «M 01 •fcghol'tv 
vobma. St I bevmgt ex toSS pir cnl li aSfnot 
M BUM, too pmx undir M US ayitom la aiinl to sr.e praoC 
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a drink, pr two a ^.' the hitdi is thkt. - 
mpst of the ypui^ 0^ to aldihol to fitei. 
wrong reasonjKetrphoria, diep^pn,; 
1^. bacchic pleasiii^. Thi^-;drmk' 
’.Immodetoeiyf and become phy^calty 
and psychr^q^Hyslick. ;. p ■ • ft. , 

. .SkoisUl', ibefOnitt' ’W9iiibik'"dM(T 
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cahfiy affects how nuu^. 
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joining Dcw Home Products as vice-president (marketing some¬ 
time ago. "1 am drowning my sorrows^in drink becau% my boss 
fired me, I am celebrating with a drink because I got a promotion, 
I am getting sozzled because I am getting married, and I am drink¬ 
ing to get over a death in the family.* 

HE signs are everywhere. In the packed 100-odd hip pubs 
nestling in the bright lights of Brigade Road to the orthodox 
neighbourhood of Basavanagudi In 
Bangalore city. In the busy noon hours of 
sad and smoky egalitarian bars of Cal¬ 
cutta where punters, clerks, intellectuals 
and businessmen commingle over cheap 
rum. In the 1,269 'permit rooms' or bars 
and 210 beer bars in Mumbai where con¬ 
sumers mix the pleasure of a drink with 
business. In the long queues downing 
one for the road from plastic cups outside 
Chennai's crummy wine shops like 
'Appai Wines' and 'Abel Wines, all 
named after poets and gods. In the nol^ 
liquor vends in Haryana, where a 21- 
month-long prohibition lifted this March 
left 60 dead in 16 hooch tragedies. 

But old habits die hard. In thdr manic 
devotion to Bacchus, Indians still don't 
come clean on drinking habits. Three 
years ago, when a southem-lndia-based 
liquor ^ant carried mit a survey on mid¬ 
dle-class drinking habits in Chomai, it 
found a paltry /percent of the responde¬ 
nts admitting to their fondness for alco¬ 
hol The company's own conservative est¬ 
imates based on its product sales to ^ 
segment hovoed in the region of at i(^ 

ZOpercoit "A lot of peofrie are not will¬ 
ing to concede they drink liquor,* says a 


QINIRATION NIXT The 18-24 age group la 
the largest consumer of beer. No wonder 
cricketers are peddling the brew on TV. 

liquor company executive. A number of liquor shops in Chennai, 
for example, are cilled brandy shops and some brandy brands have 
names like 'Doctor's Brandy'. The subliminal message: hey, you're 
not drinking alctfool, its grape juice, 
because that's what die doctor c^ei^! 
There are other sobering forts. Wfith whi¬ 
sky aaounting for 64 per cent of all liquor 
sales, India is a hard liquor country. Inter¬ 
nationally, whidcy and hard liquor sales 
are plummeting, while sales of soft liquor 
such as white spirits, low alcohol bor¬ 
ages, and flavoured dcohol are climbing 
in these health condous times. Ergo, whi¬ 
sky's stranglehold possibly points to a link 
between diking and social and domestic 
tensions. *The number of lonely drinkers 
in ban has gone up phenomenally in the 
past few yean,* says Bhaskar Mafumdar, 
38, a Calcutta-based chemicals manufac¬ 
turer and an occasional drinker. 

Then there is the growing problem of 
alcoholism and related health problems: 
SO per cent of beds at Bangalore's St 
John's Medical College, for example, are 
occupied by patients suffering from alco¬ 
hol related cases; the National Institute 
of Mental Health and Neurosciences has 
60 beds for alcohol related cases today, 
up 10 times from 10 yean ago; and alco¬ 
hol directly contributes to 30 per cent of 
suicides in India today. 

In the haze of alcohol, inhibition levels 
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are also dropping dangerously low. Booze-induced unprotected sex¬ 
ual flings with rank strangers are on the rise. The upshot can be dis¬ 
turbing; a year-long study by Bangalore-based Freedom Foundation 
on the number of alcohol-related hiv cases In the city found that 63 
of the 90 patients covered had contracted the infection within a 
year of becoming alcoholic. These included several women. 

But with white spirit sales growing at a steady clip of 20 per annu¬ 
ally since 1990—it commands 5 jier cent of the liquor market 
today—there’s a silver lining; more and more Indians are now 
drinking to socialise, not to get high. Repositioning of white spirts 
such as vodka and gin horn girlie to lifes^le drinks has also helped; 
males are lapping up Baca^i and Smir- _ 


Hi-Biz AND BOOZE In an era of high stress, 
low entertainment, aicohoi is setting the 
agenda for after-hours intercourse. 

gender barriers. Then I see people at gatherings who mix drinks 
for the entire gathering, he's either aware or checking out each 
person's tastes. This is a bonding experience." 

Even, in the trade, a subtle reversal of roles is taking place. Just 
like the British introduced India to whisky—the first whisky dis¬ 
tilleries in India came up in the late 19th century—and we lapped 
_it up, India is actually offering the world 


noff, the first and second largest selling 
alcohol brands in the world. TTie growing 
popularity of white spirits, say Industry 
insiders, is resulting in a profound social 
impact; the rise in "decent” mixed drink¬ 
ing. "There’s an interesting shift taking 
place," .says .Srivastava. "VWth your wife 
or girlfriend around in mixed drinking 
circles, you can’t afford to get high and 
run tile risk of misbehaviour. So there's a 
definite trend in the upper-end classes to 
take white spirits and socialise." 

B ut silently, unknowingly, the Great 
Indian Boozing Binge, say sociolo¬ 
gists, is a great leveller and binds 
people, contributing to greater social 
intercourse. “I see maidservants, house¬ 
owners and girls queuing up at liquor 
says Dr Prasanta Roy, head of the 
IpdRogy department at Calcutta's Presi- 
dlmy College. "Quite latently, alcohol is 
decli^ng people and breaking down 



the finest dark rums and, now, an inter¬ 
nationally popular beer too. 

So let the good times roll with booze. 
Last week, faceless bartenders from tiie 
conservative south did a first: they 
whipped up concoctions in a best cocktail 
contest in Bangalore. Martin Verghese 
fiom Bangalore won the best professional 
bartender with a cocktail called Cathe¬ 
rine, named after his wife. "It's her second 
name though," he jests. "Once I named a 
cocktail after my dau^ter and someone 
came up and said, 'can I have your daugh¬ 
ter?"' Far away, in Calcutta, Ashlsh 
Sengupta, discovered the joys of alco¬ 
hol only eight years' ago. "If 1 hadn't dis¬ 
covered drinking," the Illustrator tells his 
friends these days, "I wouldn't have 
known what I'm missing out." More and 
more Indians, hie, are saying just that ■ 
With Aitbana Jalwgtrdar, 
Saha Maaazaa, B.R. SrHuntb 
andAS. Paaiiaanalvan 
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ATMLETICS. 


A Flying Challenge 

Paramjit Singh is all set to break Milkha Singh’s record 


T Ht national rttord for the 400 metres 
spnnt has been in Milkha Smgh's cus¬ 
tody tor (lose to four decades A 
stream of Indian quarter-milers—Makhan 
Singh to Uday Prabhu to Ar)un Deviah, 
men who clocked 47 seconds or there¬ 
abouts routinely—have come and gone, 
but the Flying Sikh’s legendary feat has 
remained unchallengc'd So he had all but 
given up the hope of seeing his timing of 
45 73 seconds recorded at the 1960 Rome 
Olympics bettered by an Indian during his 
lifetime Until Paramjit Singh, a tall, 
sinewy, 27-year-old Central Reserve Police 
Force (cRPt) inspector, announced his 
intentions in mid July with an amazmg 
run at the 12th Asian Athletics Cham¬ 
pionships in Fukuoka 
Ihe young quarter miler 
didn't contnbute to India's 
medal tally—he came in 
fifth—but what he achieved 
just as significant He 
became the first Indian 
since Milkha Singh to break 
the 46-second barner He 
clocked 45 95 seconds, just 
shy of history “This boy 
has a bnght future,'' says an 
elated Milkha Singh "He ^ 

should now be sent to v 

European meets, where he 
can compete with the best 
and emerge as a world class athlete" In the 
same breath, the legendary runner strikes a 
note of caution 'We shouldn't do to 
Paramjit what we did to PT Usha We con 
fined her to the Asian stage when she had 
the potential to be a world beater 
So does Paramjit, says J S Zenda who, as 
chief coach and manager of the ciu i athlet 
Ics team, has closely monitored the spnnt 
er's progress for the last seven years "Para 
mjit is the classical all-round runner who 
combines the virtues of strength, speed and 
endurance He can take on anybo^," asse¬ 
rts the avuncular trainer To test just how 



good Paramjit is, efforts are now on, reveals 
crpf's additional director (sports) D R 
Yadav, to send him to China and the US to 
participate m a few international meets 
"The bail is m the court of the Amateur 
Athletics Federation of India," he says 
The confident but unassuming Paramjit 
has his sights firmly set on Milkha's 
record—and way beyond "At the Bangkok 
Asian Games in December, I'll be aiming to 
go under 45 seconds," says the sprinter who 
has made steady progress since he joined 
the uipr m 1991 "When he first amved, he 
would clock so seconds He has improved 
with each passing year," says Zenda 
If Paramjit does tnde^ better the 38-year- 
old national mark, he could be Rs 22 lakh 
ncher Milkha Singh himself 
will present a cash prize of 
Rs 2 lakh—the Chandigarh 
based sporting icon had 
announc^ a sum of Rs 1 
lakh over two decades back 
for any Indian who broke his 
record and then doubled the 
amount a few years ago— 
while corporate giant m has 
protmsed to fork out Rs 20 
lakh as its token of appreaa- 
tion Paramjit, of course. 



needs all the support crpf gives him Rs U( 
per day for his dietary requirements, whlh 
he earns Rs 35,000-40,000 by way of perfw- 
mance-related rewards each year "Fot an 
athlete aspiring to be among the worid'i 
best, that Is barely enough,” says Zenda 
Pundits feel that the Hoshiarpur lad 
would have lowered the national m a rk had 
he gone to the 1996 Atlanta Olympics, 
where a strong field would have go^ed 
him on to heights he hadn't touched 
before A few months earlier, at the South 
Asian Federation Games in Cheimai, 
Paramjit had finished secondto Sn Lanka's 
Sugath Tillekeratne, the gold medal-wlnnet 
in Fukuoka, with a timing of 46 33 seconds 
He was, along with middle-distance runner 
Jyotirmoyee Sikdar, an automabc choice 
for India's squad for Atlanta, but the gov¬ 
ernment, as always, played spoilsport, 
refusmg to clear any of the athletes for the 
games To make up for lost time, Paramjit 
went all out in Fukuoka even as the natio¬ 
nal media glare was focussed unwavermgly 
on PI Usha But the record eluded him by 
a whisker What went wrong’ "My target 
was 45 50 seconds, but 1 was, unfortuna¬ 
tely, in the eighth lane," recalls Paramjit "I 
had no runner before me I had to set the 
pace mstead of following the pack and con¬ 
serving energy for the final burst" 

While Paramjit insists that he will run "as 
long as there is strength in his legs and fire 
m his belly" Zenda acknowledges that the 
next two years will be extremely cruaal 
Paramjit, aware of the expectations, knows 
the value of sustained international expo¬ 
sure 'Before he went to Rome, Milkha 
Singh trained m Germany and ran 40 to 50 
highly competitive races I do only three or 
four major races a year," he says 
Milkha Singh advises the Indian athlet¬ 
ics establishment to tread with care if it 
wants Paramjit to realise his full poten¬ 
tial "He should be groomed for 
greater glory Only when he begins 
achieving sub-46-second tunings 
consistently can he hope to take 
on the world," says Inca's great- 
est-ever spnnter If all goes well, 
A Milkha Singh will, at long last, 
^ have company on the plnnade 
m of Indian athlebcs ■ 

A Saibal Chatt«r|sa 
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lECOMMENOATIONS. 
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Bharatanatyam 

■ Bv liKta C handran 
Arttand 

India HabiUt Lodi 
Road, New Delhi 
AuguM 4, 7pm 


) 
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DANCE aficio¬ 
nados know the many faces of Geeta 
Chandran—leading Bharatrnatyam 
artiste, classical singer, dancer, acti¬ 
vist, theatre, film and iv personality 
and founder- 
president of 
Natya Vriksha. 

Her art form cel¬ 
ebrates the clas¬ 
sical dancer as a 
contemporary 
and thinking 
woman. In this 
performance, 
Chandran pre¬ 
sents as the cen¬ 
trepiece an unusual composition by 
Oothukaadu Venkatsubbiar describe 
ing the Kaiiya Mardana episode horn 
the Bhagwath Purana. 'Adbhuta Kri¬ 
shna' pays tribute to the Brindavan part of 
the Krishna myth and the Kaiiya Mardana 
episode is a perennial metaphor for the vic¬ 
tory of good over evil. 
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Oil Se.. 

■ him koundtrark Venm, Rk 40 


Si '{^•L THE high-octave tcchno- 
5 HB"'" pop rhjnhms that domi- 
* nated his /io/u, Bombay 

and Raiigeda composi¬ 
tions are rather muted in A.R. Rahman's 
latest musical foray, in Mam Katnam's Dif 
Se..., the whizkld has come up with what is 
surely his most rounded score to date. The 
album, studded with gems that range from 
the melodic to the characteristically 
robust, embraces a wider variety of sounds 
than Rahman is generally known to work 
with. The infec- 
tiously lively 
' opening track 

Vrf M ^ Chatyya Chatyya 

and its equally 
vibrant Punjabi 
version on the 
IW flip side, Thayya 

Thayya. are sur- 
11 utut efire chartbusters, 

ftUU while the Lata 

zar-Rahman com- 
bination works 
wonders in liya 
jale Joan jak. The balladic title song 
crooned by Rahman himself, the wistful £ 
a/naM and the folksy Safrangfn^-round off j 
a truly magnificent musical score. I 


t Th 0 Silk Route 

■The Bristol Hottd 
Gurgaon-l-andabad Main Road 
Gurgaon, Haryana 

■— OPENED less than three 
______ months ago, this spe¬ 
ciality Chinese restau¬ 
rant, located on the Bristol's fourth floor, 
has quickly built up a high-profile fol¬ 
lowing, and not just in the corporate 


IT'S a rare opportunity for art lovers 
in the capital to view this collection 
by the Bengal master executed in 
the '40s. A student of Abana- 
nindranath Tagore, Bose's style (he 
was principal, 

Bhawan, 

Bharati 
University from 
stren- 
gthened the 
foundations of 
the Bengal Art 
nur- 

tured by Abani- 
The 

current exhibi- mHjUjHHH 
tion has on dis¬ 
play drawings based on motifs, flo¬ 
ral designs, nature and human fig¬ 
ures, aesthetically appealing for the deli¬ 
cate depictions and classical lines lending a 
sense of fragility to the entire frame. 
Drawing in its purest form. 
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The Raakhi Collection 

■ IfdTcr fit Hawv 
D 27 , (ifcen Parte, New Delhi 
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colonies of Gurgaon. Chef-de-cuisine 
Isewang Lhargyal Lee's touch, whether 
it's the starters, the soups or the main 
course, has a rare degree of authenticity. 
The Silk Route is pure, unadulterated 
Chinese all the way, right down to the 
attire of the stewardesses and waiten. 
The ambience is relaxed—while the 
restaurant gives you a stunning view of 
the lush green colonnades and the hotel's 
poolside garden, the interiors, done in 
subdued shades of beige and maroon, are 
steadfastly unobtrusive. 


o MAKE this raakhi special, 

gc ppjS' Spend that bit extra for 
—.1-1—..-.I your brother and invest 

in what this Bond Street 
jeweller has to offer. Each raakhi comes 
with a silver mohf for all age groups. The 
collection ranges from a Submarine Shell 
raakhi, the Wiimet Tortoise raakhi, the Sea 
Horse raakhi, Tree Willy Dolphin raakhi to 
the more spiritual collection of Rudraksha 
raakhi. Blessing Bead raakhi, Shakti raakhi 
to Ganpati raakhi. Tradition has been 
maintained by use of the sacred thread— 
the maull. The most interesting part of the 
range is the uniquely design^ 'Naughty 
Raakhis*. The 
Gift Collection' 
comprises attrac¬ 
tive thalis and 
beautifully craft¬ 
ed adornments to 
hold the traditi¬ 
onal tilak and 
rice. Priced bet¬ 
ween Rs 375-Rs 
72S, the advan¬ 
tage of buying 
these raakhis is 
that after the festtval, the motifs c«i be 
converted Into items of jewellery—pen¬ 
dants or motift In a bracelet. 
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A New Drug Courier 

A Delhi lab creates nanoparticies that can reach any body site 




cells. As a consequence, the role of 
hydrophobic nanoparticies is limited to 
the treatment of liver diseases. 

Maitra's Ulliputs do not suffer this hand¬ 
icap. They love water and hence escape the 
clutches of 'bilious' monsters. Says Maitra: 

_ "When we tried them on mice, 

IHIIIHI we found to our utter surprise 
that only I to 8 per cent were 
captured in the liver while mote 
than SO per cent kept wander- 
Ing for about four hours before 
finding a resting place. Slgnl- 
ficantly, about 6 to 10 pet cent 
could still be observed toitering 
in the blood even after 24 
hours." This, explains Maitra, is 
wonderful, for the longer ^e 
nanoparticle stays in the blood- 
stream the greater the ptobabil- 
ity of its hitting the desired tar- 
get. And the more of them 
teach the target the better. 
Maitra's polymer dwarfs could 
also carry oral vaccines. The 
group has prepared 60-nanome- 
tte particles that have all the 
necessary attributes to ferry vac- 
clnes orally via the stomach to 


T he air is thick with despair and disre¬ 
pair, almost masking the chemical 
odours in the lab of Delhi University's 
department of chemistry. Professor A.N. 
Maitra is anguished at the sorry state of 
academics. "Nobody’s serious about teach¬ 
ing or research here. Politics and corrup¬ 
tion reign," he agonises. But he himsdf 
has remained Immune to the general rot 
around him. That sincerity and persever¬ 
ance now seem to have paid off. 

Maitra and his colleagues have created 
the smallest polymer capsules called nano¬ 
particies, spheres which have a diameter of 
less than one-millionth of a millimetre. 
"We've taken the lead in the world with 
nanoparticies less than 100 nanometres in 
diameter," exults Maitra. A feat that has 
recently been accepted for a US patent. 
Maitra's work is at the cutting-edge of 


Maitra (right) and team at tha tab 


ies and reach any part of the human body; 
two, escort the dnig to its destination with¬ 
out leakage or abduction by other organs 
on the way; three, be biodegradable so as 
not to poison the system. 

The problem with existing nanoparti¬ 
cies is that they aren't small enough to 
teach all parts of the body. Besides, they 
are hydrophobic (repel water); which 
makes them susceptible to bodyguards 
called the Kupffer cells residing In the 
liver. These have a special affinity for 
hydrophobic substances and which abd¬ 
uct any such foreign particle that comes 
their way. Once released into the blood¬ 
stream, the nanosphere is ripped open by 
these cells, the drug inside them released 
to be absorbed by these affected liver 


the blood. They are tiny enough 
to pass through the walls of £e 
TRfflHuvANTiwAiK j^^mach and join the blood¬ 
stream; they are protean enough to change 
their acidity so as to escape the stomach's 
acidic fire and brimstone; and finally sticky 
enough to hang on to the slippery stomadi 
walls. "We're currently trying out this 
method for tetanus and hepatitis B vac¬ 
cines," says Maitra. 

Good work, but when will the cash regis¬ 
ters start ringing? At least two companies 
have already approached Maitra. Alcon 
Laboratories from the US and the very desi 
Dabur. "Dabur has given me Rs 60,000 
worth of taxol, an anti-cancer drug, to try 
out with my nanoparticies. After the 
patent is published in the gazette, I expect 
to get many mote calls," says Maitra. 

Interestingly, the patent has been filed in 
the name of the department of bio¬ 
technology (DBT) and Delhi University. 
Maitra and his colleagues couldn't muster 


a fast-evolving discipline called 
nanotechnology whereby submiao- 
scopic particles could revolutionise 
areas as diverse as computers, neOro- 
logy, drug delivery, cosmetics and 
anti-pollution technologies. Above 
all, Maitra's nanoparticies hold great 
promise as drug-couriers—they can 
ferry drugs to specific sites in the 
Dcxfy. The Lilliputian chaperones may 
aven be used to escort oral vaccines. 

For any nanoparUcle to be an effi-' 
dent drug courier it must be able to 
lo three ^ngs. First, be small enou^ 
x> glide imimpeded through the arter- 



enough money—about Rs 13 lakh— 
to apply for a world patent, which is 
what the dbt has spent. "Unfor¬ 
tunately, Delhi University has no 
policy on patents and therefore I 
don't expect anything out of it. Any 
profits from the patent's commercial 
exploitation will be divided equally 
between the University and the dbt. 
It is then up to the university whe¬ 
ther they want to share the proceeds 
with me and my colleagues or not," 
sighs Maitra. If they don't, it wouid 
indeed be a pity. ■ 

Rakesh Kaliiilan 
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■ MUSEUM 

Bits of History 

I T'S a remarkable museum, perhaps with¬ 
out a parallel in India. Fittingly opened 
in the 50th year of Independence, the 
Calcutta police museum is a tribute to 
India's turbulent struggle for freedom. 

Visitors can see a piece of the bomb 
hurled on Lord Hardinge; the 'book' 
bomb used to attack British official D.H. 
Kingsfoid in 1908; two Mauser pistols 
seiz^ from West Bengal revolutionaries 
in 1914; bomb moulds and shells seized 
in connection with the Alipore conspiracy 
case of 1908 in which Sri Aurobindo was 
involved; the revolver used by Kanailal 
Dutta and Satyen Bose to kill approver 
Naren Gossain in 1908; shrapnel from 
Japanese bombs dropped on the city dur- 


ThB Calcutta polica musaum: show of aims 

ing World War II, pieces of the car used 
by city police commissioner Charles 
Tegart, who was shot at by Bengal revolu¬ 
tionaries, and more. 

And that isn't all, courtesy the efforts of 
young film buff Tanaji Sengupta who has 
earlier shot a documentary on certain asp¬ 
ects of the armed anti-British struggle. 
Along with the exhibits, he has included 
interviews with former revolutionaries 
Kamala Dasgupta (92), Benode Behari 
Dutta (90), Haripada Choudhury (85) and 
Sudhansu Dasgupta (80). Hardly house¬ 
hold names today, each made a significant 
contribution to the freedom struggle. 
Kamala Dasgupta, though a Gandhian, 
had procured the revolver Bina Das used 
to shoot at Governor Stanley Jackson. Ben- 
odwhad participated in the Chittagong 
anoouiy raid and the later battle against 
Umr^ritish troops on the Mechuab^r 


bomb case. Haripada was arres¬ 
ted in connection with the 
attempted killing of Watson, 
editor of The Statesman. "I got a 
tremendous thrill interviewing 
these people, whose courage and dedica¬ 
tion can an inspiration for us still," 
says Sengupta, who was earlier attached to 
the Nandito drama group. 

The museum's other attraction is its 
IcKation at a historic site, the former resi¬ 
dence of Raja Rammohun Roy, a leading 
19th century social reformer and founder 
of the Brahmo Samaj. It was in this build¬ 
ing, which now houses the police office, 
that many important meetings of the 
Samaj—which was then mired in many 
controversies of the time—were held. 

There's also a long look at the evolution 
of the Calcutta police force itself, a once 
proud and efficient institution that has 
now been sadly unionised and marginali¬ 
sed by the ruling Left Front. This force, 
goes the story, was set up as a watch-and- 
ward staff after Fort William came up to 
house British Tommies and other ranks. So, 
initially a ragtag and bobtail 'force' was 
launched with 45 peons, 
two sceptre bearers and 20 
goalas (milkmen). In fact, 
the head peon was called 
kotwal (chief prefect) while 
other peons were paiks, car¬ 
rying staffs and spears. In 
1706, an additional recruit¬ 
ment of 31 paiks was made, 
as crime couldn't be chec¬ 
ked. Till 1778, the force was 
under the control of an 
Indian functionary. Lords 
Bentinck and Dalhousie 
appointed committees in 
1829 and again in 1845, to 
sow the seeds of a more 
modern force along the lines of the Lon¬ 
don constabulary. The first British commis¬ 
sioner in 1856 was in fact a chief magis¬ 
trate, although Stuart Hogg in 1856 came 
from the municipal services. Till 1947,15 
Britishers served as commissioners. 

The present majestic redbrick structure 
at Lalbazar in central Calcutta, the head¬ 
quarters of the city police, originally 
belonged to a prominent city merchant, 
John Palmer, "nie government took over 
this building in 1835 and later expanded 
it in 1914. The force has now grown to 
over 23,000 strong. 

Sengupta has also spoken to senior 
police officials regarding the exhibits on 
show and the tortuous course of the 
armed stmggle against the British at the 
turn of the century. His documentary, 
with commentaries in English and 
Bengali, could serve future researchers in 
history, as could the museum itself, at 

Ashis K. Biswas 


■ TELEViSJON 

Mungerilal 
Finds a Brothei 



Enacting a cailulold draam 


UNGERILAL has gone missing. H 
harried father-in-law lands 
in Mumbai and who does he 
bump into? Mungeri's younger sibling, 
the movie-mad Naurangilal. Naurangi 
is a typical product of the '90s: pesky, 
voluble, unfettered. But he shares a trail 
with his elder brother—he seeks to 
escape the drudgery of his life as a 
restaurant waiter by living in his dream: 
Only, Naurangi's reveries revolve strict!) 
around movie set pieces. That is the the 
matlc thread that runs through Mungeri 
Ke Bhai Naurangilal, Prakash Jha's 52- 
episode sequel to Mungerilal Ke Haseen 
Sapne, a popular sitcom that gave 
Raghuvir Yadav his first taste of critical 
acclaim 11 years ago. 

Will this sequel acquire a life of its own 
It should, insists Jha. "Naurangilal is an 
attempt to revive the innocence and 
spontaneity of the '80s sitcoms," he says. 
But hasn't the narrative device of the 
escapist dreamer lost its novelty? Not at 
all, asserts the director of such films as 
Hip Hip Hurray, Damul and Mrityudand. 
"As a character, Naurangi is very differem 
from Mungeri. The latter was a diffident 
loner, the former is a lot more assertive 
despite his station in life." 

Mungeri Ke Bhai Naurangilal, produced 
for Doordarshan's national network, goe 
on air In the first week of August. The 
man to watch is the National School of 
Drama-trained actor Raj Yadav in the 
pivotal role. He could, even in real life, 
pass off as Raghuvir Yadav's brother. 
"Indeed, that was precisely how he intro 
duced himself when he first came to my 
office. I immediately knew I had found 
I my Naurangi," recalls Jha. The question 
I is: will Naurangi find the kind of success 
j that Mungeri did? ■ 

Salbal Chatlarjai 
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■ MO 

Playing Doctor 

L ife on the mean streets can be, well, 
just mean. Changing that in a small 
way is the ngo Youth for Unity and 
Voluntary Action (yuva) which has wor¬ 
ked with streetchlidren for the last 15 
years. In d five-day workshop conducted 
by Plyush Chaktavarty at Dahanu, 20 
kids—-mostly reformed addicts—were 
taught lessons in medical first aid, and 
made aware of relevant issues like 
substance abuse, personal and environ¬ 
mental hygiene. 

Among these Bal Doctors are Bi jay 
Singh, Ublesh Mani, Dutta Jadhav, Naresh 
Rathod. First aid, low-cost nutrition, treat¬ 
ment of skin diseases, minor ailments like 
coughs, colds and fever and awareness of 
other killers like TB, .std, hiv were part of 
f the 'syllabus' they were taught through 
'text-books'—photocopied sheets that 
used visuals to explain the manner in 
which diseases are transferred, parts of the 
body (especially the internal organs), sim¬ 
ple physical processes like digestion, even 
simpler messages on personal cleanliness. 


I avoiding fly-blown fixxl and selecting 
1 nutritious food. Also Included are the do's 
i and don'ts in the event of injuries, fever, 
i skin diseases, gastro-intestlnal problems, 
i Warning against addiction is juxtaposed 
I against advice to save. 

Since the programme started, a gratified 



Clilldren partlelpata In tha yuva worktliop 

YUVA has found that "many of them have 
stopped abusing the substances they were 
addicted to. Their entire personality has 
undergone a radical change.” In their own 
way then the Bal Doctors are trying to heal 
the world and make it a better place. ■ 

Shamaem AMhar 


■WEtSITE 

Live Life Online 

D ailies have hit a financial trough. 
Not so their online versions which 
ensure easy, quick access to breaking 
news. Ask Pradipt Kapoor, chief executive 
of Webworth Services, creators of The Pio¬ 
neer's year-old website. "As an online 
newspaper, the daily has emerged as an 
important source of information for a 
global readership," he says. With up to 
40,000 hits a day, the site is so popular 
that Webworth could well keep it going 
even if the daily were to fold up. 
Webworth, which specialises in helping 
corporate units estabiish a presence on 
World Wide Web, has notched up high 
points with its news-based sites. Especially 
successful was the interactive Indian Hect- 
ions '98 website they created during the 
last Lok Sabha polls; it received 1.2S lakh 
hits a day. So even though Kapoor speaks 
of plans to design more business-oriented 
websites, the flow of hard information 
through the web will continue to be the 
cornerstone of its emerging moves. ■ 

Saibal Chattaijaa 
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A Separate Stage 

Heart-tugging memoirs of a ‘fallen’ turn-of-the-century actress 
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ByKAVITANAGPAL 


B INODINI Dasi belongs to the first 
generation of actresses of the Bengali 
public theatre. She made her debut, 
at the age of 11, in a one-line part as 
Draupadi’s handmaiden at the Great 
National Theatre in Calcutta in 1874. Like 
her peers, Binodini was recruited from 
the prostitute quarters of Calcutta, had 
affairs with several men, many of 
whom became her "protectors" for 
long periods. She makes no attempt to 
disguise this reality in her twin autobi¬ 
ographies, which read together present 
a comprehensive account of not mere¬ 
ly the state of the theatre, but also pre¬ 
vailing social and political conditions 
during the latter part of the 19th cen¬ 
tury, particularly the status of women. 

Within a year Binodlni's natural tal¬ 
ent made her a star. T/ie Statesman 
called her the Flower of the Native 
Stage. In theatre she was addressed as 
‘signora’. Binodini left the stage at the 
height of her fame in 1887, when still 
in her early twenties. She came an 
uneducated waif and left a cultured, 
refined, highly articulate and literate 
lady—‘almost bhadramahila’i The 
Atnm Katbas were written at the behest 
of her Prof Higgins, the great 
actor/director and trailblazer of 
Bengali theatre, Girish Chandra 
Ghosh, after Binodini had retired. 
They were serialised in theatre jour¬ 
nals. Binodini also left behind letters 
on theatre and two collections of poems. 

However she was neither then, nor is 
today, recognised as a writer by either 
scholars or the Sahitya Akademi. Rimli 
Bhattacharya’s translation, carefully resear¬ 
ched theatre history of the period, inf¬ 
ormed notes on Binodini's life and times, 
make this publication essential reading for 
anyone who likes a stimulating book. 

Binodint calls her stories bedna-gatiias, 
nanat^i!^ pain. The form was not only 
lnflueKed|^ the style in vogue but also by 
the w^rfiow opinion of herself, as also a 


fear of failure with words. Supremely confi¬ 
dent of her ability to control the language 
of theatre, Binodini lacked belief in herself 
and constantly appealed to a sympathetic 
reader. "The talented, the wise and learned 
write In order to educate people and to do 
good to others. I have written for my own 
consolation, perhaps for some unfortunate 
woman who taken in by deception has 
stumbled on the path to hell." 

This lack of faith stemmed from her perce¬ 
ption of herself as fallen, dapicable, a sin¬ 
ner and a lowly woman. She repeatedly ref¬ 
ers to herself as a prostitute or bamari. She 
knows she is a social outcast. As an actress, 
motherhood had no social sanction. Her 
dau^ter was denied admission to a school 
because she was the illegitimate child of a 



Binodini Dasi: writlno for comolallon 

prostitute. Binodini's prd)lem was that she 
wanted more than society could give. 

The patrons, producers, actors vdth whom 
Binodini spent most of her working life 
came from zamindar families or from the 
educated upper middle class. They were in 
theatre for the love of it. With them Binod¬ 
ini was an equal. Girish Ghosh, though not 
able to quite overcome the set ‘sanatan dfaa- 
ram’ attitude towards women, spent many 
hours in the education of Binodini; more 


for the sake of theatre than the woman her¬ 
self. She desaibes in great detail how 
Ghosh, whom she cali^ the Garrick of 
Bengal, would explain bhava, or emotion, to 
her, pl^ it in the sodo-cultural context of 
the role she was to play, provide insights 
into the subtext of the situation. He would 
speak to her about plays by Shakespeare, 
read out poems and texts by Important 
English po^s and dramatists. BlnorM was 
familiar with Ellen Terry, aware that Sarah 
Bernhardt had a theatre named after her. 

The most eventful years of Binodini's life 
were spent in the Star Theatre, in the cre¬ 
ation of which she played a key role. In 
1883, a rich businessman, Gurmukh Rai, 
offer^ to build a theatre for the company 
if Binodini agreed to become his mistress. 
Under pressure from her colleagues, and 
flattered that the new theatre would bear 
her name, Binodini agreed. However the 
theatre was registered as Star, because it 
was felt that naming it after a prostitute 
would be bad for business. 

Binodini's passion for theatre came in the 
way of several chances of happiness. A 
young man, to whom she was bound 
"by the power of his sincere love for 
me... felt 1 should not continue on the 
stage, but when 1 would not agree to 
this on any account, he said, ‘WeU 
then, work as an amateur (emphasis 
hers) without pay. My carriage will take 
you to the theatre and bring you 
back.'" Of course, her mentor Girish 
Babu found a way around this by send¬ 
ing the money to her mother. On 
return from his travels, which Included 
a maniage, when the young man 
learnt that a griefstricken Binodini had 
gone to Gurmukh (but for the builder 
of Star, all her ‘protectors' are anony¬ 
mous X or Y Babus; Binodini confesses 
that she did not want to dishonour 
them or their fomilies by revealing 
their association with a Men woman), 
he threatened to kill her. 

Binodini dedicates her story to her 
'hridoyadata' (the lord of my life), the 
man who gave her 'protection' for 25 
years and for whom she left the st^e 
content to share him with his lawful 
wife, ^er he died she returned to her 
own house in the prostitute quarters. 
Hiou^ she never went back on stage, she 
continued to see plays and keep in touch 
with theatre. The otha- person who precipi¬ 
tated the departure of an already disillusio¬ 
ned Binodini (she was cut to the quick by 
the betrayal of her colleagues when they 
refused to name the theatre after her) was 
Ramakrishna Paramahansa. He came to see 
her enact the role of young ChaUanya. At 
the end of the play he blessed her "Ma, 
may you have duiltanya (consciousness).* 
This meeting of'saint'and'sinner'was both ' 
benediction and transformation. ■ 
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Kidnapping 

Making sense of the Assam crisis 



byamiLiPPala. 
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By ASHUTOSH KUMAR SINHA 


I T'S not often that the Seven Sisters (the 
northeastern states, that is) make it to 
the front pages of national dailies. But 
last year, they did; of course, it took the 
sensational Tata Tea controversy with the 
chatty conversations among the who's 
who of the business world and the hinted 
contacts with ulfa militants. 

But as the cynics would say, the entire 
episode fits into a perfect pattern that The 
region makes news only when there is a dis¬ 
aster. Right from the Nellie massacre in 
1982, the staple fare has been the various 
army operations to disarm militants, the 
changing demographic profile of Assam 
because of heavy influx of Chaktna refugees 
from Bangladesh, Iddnapping of Sanjoy 
Ghose, blasting of railway lines, the routine 
ambush of state government officials. 

Nitin Gokhale's book tackles all this; after 
ali, Assam's history is inextricably linked to 
the tea industry, the ulfa menace and the 
Tata Tea episode. The first section narrates 
the arrest of top ulfa militant lYanati Deka 
to put in persp^ve the compulsions that 
made the Tatas pick up his medical bills. 

As Gokhale tries to utuavel the controver¬ 
sy, it is not difficult to detect the journalist 
in him. But this is engrossing reportage 
which never loses sight of the travails of the 
common man, despite the media preoccu¬ 
pation with Guwahati's ruling class, the lob¬ 
bying In Lutyens' Delhi, and the lecalci- 
ttant militants. And through it all, the 
simultanecHis growth of the tea Industry 
over the last decade and the alarming rise in 
militancy are underlined. Despite the ever- 
Intrusive printer's devil, the meandering 
story touches the heart. For instance, when 
a former Assam chief minister's son, Bolin 
Bordoloi, recalls his 319-day captivity. And 
that Is t^ ultimate Irony; all for the (xfole 
^ cause of securing more r^ts for the people, 
these extoitlrmlst demands have only con¬ 
jured another way to exploit them. ■ 
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Sound of Harmony 


MUZAFFAR Ali is a man of many talents. From designing hot- 
selling couture lines to directing critically acclaimed films, to 
even dabbling in politics, he has done it ali. No surprise, 
therefore, if he should now turn to music. In an unusual con¬ 
cept, Ali has Pakistani Sufi singer Abida Parvcen sing coinposi 
tions by Indian poets and plans to get Indian singers to sing 
Pakistani poets. Says he: "It’s been a labour of love for the last 
two years." The cassette is scheduled for release in October 
this year. If music be the food of life, play on Ali. 


Fanning the Flames 


BLOWING their own trumpet comes easy to filmstars. And 
cyberspace offers them only the latest vehicle. Malayalam 
filmstar Mamootty launches httpif/www.mamootty. com to 
provide authentic news about his life, impressions, loves. 
Gick the Mamootty link, and you may win a contest and 
get to spend a day with the actor or watch a shooting of his 
film. "When my fans can get proper information about me 
at the cost of fust a local phone cal), I feel it's my duty to 
l^och a website," says the star. His fans will only agree. 













Premier Obsession 


POP diva Parvati Khan has a thing about 
prime ministers. She sang Shraddhanjali 
as a tribute to Rajiv Gandhi, even roping 
in Narasimha Rao for its release. Now 
she has borrowed A.B. Vajpayee's poem 
Unki Yaad Karen for her Good India 
album—and has turned it into a meme¬ 
nto to India's SO years of Independence. 
The poem recalls the contributions of 
Sukhdev, Bhagat Singh, Rajguru: “Anyay 
se laden, daya ki mat fatiyaad karen/Antim 
Vijay sunishchit, paA may kyoon avsaad 
karenl" (Fight against injustice/without 
asking for mercy/final victory is assured, 
why fttl weary along the way?) Does Ms . 
.Khw have an answer? 

















Indian Empathy 





L ike many Indian visitors, I have experienced a 
strange feeling of familiarity on setting foot in 
Mexico; as if coming home. My first opportuni 
ty to see Mexico was in November 1961 when cov 
ering Jawaharlal Nehru's visit. That was a brief expo 
sure, limited to Mexico City; Nehru came south 
from the US after an arduous encounter with Pre¬ 
sident Kennedy and his advisors. He was not at his 
best. Even a birthday outing to Disneyland, with 
Walt Disney driving him around in the toy train, did 
little to lift his spirits. The fiesta-like Mexican welcome did. ITiey 
JAYACHANDRAW laid on a bullfight, but with instruc- 

■jHllllllllllllll tions to the matador not to deliver the 
coup de grace—in deference to Nehru. 
The ritual and music were stimulating 
but clearly Spanish in origin. ITie feeling 
of empathy arose horn a sprinkling of 
brown indigenous people in the back- 
ground, poor but with the dignity and 
bearing of an ancient culture. The impt- 
essive cathedral and plaza in the heart 
of the city had been constructed in the 
16th century by the Spanish conquista¬ 
dors on the ruins of Tenochtitlan, the great Aztec capital they had 
devastated more thoroughly than any city plundered by Nadir 
Shah. Unlike him they had stayed on. 1 remember reporting back 
to nw Hindustan Times that after the affluent US, much in Mexico 
felt like home. The impression was reinforced by the name given 
by Christopher Columbus to the people he found when he landed 
in America. He called them Indians, believing that he had reached 
India. Their colour and features may have confused him. 

But was there more empathy than kinship with a historically 
persecuted people with similar facial features and skin colour? 1 
managed to break away from the Nehru entourage briefly to see 
the massive tiered pyramids of the Sun and Moon towering over 
the planned city of Teotihuacan, built nearly 2,000 yean ago. 
My unpractised eye could discern no trace of Indian influence. 

Seeking Ancient Footsteps 




AJIT BHATTACHARJEA 


Blossoming Pride 

■ was able to visit Mexico again early this sununer. 

Elements of the empathy remained, though Mexico 
had developed much faster than India in the interve¬ 
ning years. Mexico City has an up-to<late road net¬ 
work and mass rapid transit system unimaginable 30 
yean ago. The indigenous Indians remain a less priv¬ 
ileged under<lass, though not as poor as before. But 
they are more aware of their rights tharvproud of their 
origins. Protest demonstrations are frequent, peaceful 
except in the province of Chiapas where the local 
tribes have been waging a low-key armed struggle for autonomy 
against the Mexican army for four years. When I was visiting the 
historic city of Querataro, far to the north, a large group of indige¬ 
nous people from surrounding areas were sitting in dhama before 
the governor's office. It was a quiet protest, with no police in sight, 
but the sympathy expressed for distant Chiapas must have caused 
concern. Indigenous Indians had risen before, but the peaceful 
weapon of dhama was a more recent import from India. 

Despite strains, relations between Mexicans of Spanish stock 
and the Indigenous tribes are unique in many ways. The pure Ind¬ 
ians have been reduced to some 12 per cent of the population, but 
most Mexicans are of mixed blood. Since Spanish is the national 
language, those speaking it fluently have an advantage; fair com¬ 
plexions dominate the administration. But after independence 
was won ftom Spain in 1821, efforts were made to trace national 
roots to pre-Spanish times. A striking statue of Cuauhtemoc, the 
last Aztec sovereign, was raised in the heart of Mexico City in 
1887. A bas relief depicts him being tortured cruelly by Spanish 
soldiers but proudly refusing to submit. Later, as evidence of the 
rich civilisations of the Aztecs, Mayas, Toltecs, Zaapotecs and 
other indigenous tribes—pre-dating the earliest European civilisa¬ 
tions—was unearthed, increasing pride was taken in the local 
roots of Mexican nationhood. 

Cultural Deja Vu 

T he stunning National Maseum of Anthropology in Mexico 
City, CTeated in the 1960.S, is a monument to this effort. And 
what a rich and varied history is on display. The great stone Aztec 
calendar towers over the other exhibits. Cbaman Lal traced the 


M ore than 20 years earlier, another Indian did. Chaman Lal 
had developed from a reporter on Vie Hindustan Times to a 
world traveller; his mission: to unearth evidence of ancient India's 
influence in distant lands. His visit to Mexico in the late '30s was 
a saga in itself. His passport had been revoked for criticism of 
British rule, but he managed to reach Mexico and even persuaded 
the authorities to issue a special passport to enable him to take a 
ship back to India. He returned to write Hindu America, a treatise 
that sees Indian influence in indigenous artifacts and culture in 
America and much of the world. Chaman Lal brought out many 
intriguing connections, quoting European archaeologbts who 
had considered the possibility of Indian ships reaching America 
before Columbus. For example, the elephant motif in Mayan 
sculpture, though elephants are unknown in America. Many 
indigenous customs and legends are similar to those in India, but 
could have developed independently. In his zeal to depict India as 
the mother of all cultures, Chaman Lai invested all similarities 
with a Hindu stamp, even insisting Indian temple architecture 
had inspired the great Mexican pyramids, or that the Suryavanshl 
RjUjUts established an outpost In Mexico. The possibility of pre- 
OSomban contacts became a text on cultural imperialism. 


four yugas of Hindu mythology on it. The great Mexican poet and 
writer, Octavio Paz, who served as his country's ambassador in 
India in the 1960s, mentions the four yugas in explaining the 
Hindu notion of time, but insists that this approach to cosmology 
is shared by many cultures. 

Chaman Lal might have found it more difficult to trace the 
pre-Christian civilisation unearthed in the recent Monte Alban 
excavations in Oaxaca, which I was privileged to see, to any¬ 
thing in ancient India. The top of an entire ridge had been lev¬ 
elled around the 6th century BC to lay the foundations of a 
vast, magnificent ceremonial plaza lined by austere stone mon¬ 
uments. But none of the hundreds of exhibits in the Museum 
of Anthropology is traced to the influence of an Indian across 
the oceans. The association is more intaflgible. Something in 
the bearing and expression of indigenous groups, reinforced 
perhaps by nostalgia. On the open grounds outside the Anth- 
ropolo^cal Museum, a local tribal group was dancing in a 
semi-circular pattern reminiscent of the Kulu valley. The lin¬ 
gering air played on a local flute near the Pyramid of the Sun 
aroused memories of music heard in the Shimla hills. But per-^' 
ha^s I was being influenced by Chaman Lal. 
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Deranged Lexicon 

Rating Jama Joyce's "linguisti¬ 
cally Innovative" Ulysses as this 
century's best book {Ul)’sses Rev¬ 
isited, August 3) reminds me of 
Jean Cocteau's timeless quote: 
"The greatest masterpiece in lit¬ 
erature is only a dictionary out 
of order." And while the inclu¬ 
sion of Rushdie is heartening, 
the omission of authors like 
R.K. Narayan and G.V. Desani 
smacks of a bias towards west¬ 
ern authors. 

A. Krishna PUUd, 
Chennai 


Coup Du Monde 

Who's Jaideep Varma to write 
that France is the worst team 
ever to lift the World Cup and 
to suggest that France won it by 
design (Letters, August 3)? 
According to him, France won 
all its matcha because of its 
opponents' lapses! You can't 
discredit the French by such 
unfounded arguments. Around 
the world, this event is being 
celebrated as a great victory of 
fait play, by a solid and offen¬ 
sive team. Besides, no country 
can barter the pride of winning 


the World Cup. it was unusual 
of Outlook to publish such a 
one-man opinion letter. 

Fridiric feantet, 
Bangalore 

Punjabi, Did You Say? 

Tandoori chicken? Butter chick¬ 
en? Salwar Kameez? Parantha? 
Roti? Objects of Punjabi origin? 

The two Bengalis and one 
Maharashtrian who wrote 
Punjabi Passions Quly 27) might 
believe it, along with millions 
of southern, watern and east¬ 
ern Indians misinformed by 


magazines brought out by 
Punjabi editors. 

Before 1 read this story, I did 
not think plush interiors, 
matar-paneer, rajma and lob- 
hia, dancing and hiding jootles 
at weddings, or the name 'Raj' 
were Punjabi gifts to the rest of 
India. I still ^on't. And, with¬ 
out attempting a double-enten¬ 
dre, just what did you think 
the women of Bhopal wore 
under their burkhas before 
they went out of fashion? 

Monish Vdar, 
New Delhi 
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The bond of colour 


Always a shade better 
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Primus Inter Pares 

The article Daylight Robbery 
Ouly 27) couldn't have come a 
moment sooner. With evasion 
of taxes being the reigning cul¬ 
ture in this country, the sal¬ 
aried class hasn't had an 
opportunity to partake in that 
pie because of the stringent 
imposition of tax deducted at 
source. To rub salt on injury 
the rationale of taxing meagre 
allowances remains irrational. 
How much more can the help¬ 
less taxpayer be squeezed? The 
previous regime floated vdis '97 
that in a way exonerated chro¬ 
nic tax evaders and made the 


honest taxpayer a dolt. 

A lack of faith in the system 
encourages and emboldens peo¬ 
ple to find ingenious ways to 
beat the ruiebook. Our unde¬ 
serving MPs and mus, whose 
service to the nation is there for 
all to see, enjoy benefits as if 
their pelf wasn't sufficient. 

Anand Srhdvasau, 
Mumbtd 

twin Dilemma 

Vk Mirror Has Two Faces (July 
20) at once reflected the angu¬ 
ish and dilemma conhonting 
not only the last genuine icon 
of Indian cinema but also of the 


author, whose admiration for 
the superstar is revealed clearly. 

For my generation, Amitabh 
was the most happening thing 
in Indian cinema. But his car¬ 
eer started going rapidly down¬ 
hill since his Shahenshah 
(1987) days. This constant 
descent, coupled with the cur¬ 
rent insecurity plaguing the 
actor, his mega-corporation 
and his image has been 
brought out lucidly by Tejpal. 
Kudos to Outlook for having 
taken a break from establish¬ 
ment-bashing and focusing on 
Amitabh, who at one time was 
the establishment on which 


Indian cinema rested. 

K. Saresh Kumar, 
Begusarai 

Of Femme Fatales 

I was amused by your Allaha¬ 
bad diarist's Ingenious, though 
somewhat gory explanation of 
'chappan chhuri'—56 daggers 
(The Town India Forgot, June 
29). The sobWquet isn't unfa¬ 
miliar to those who know the 
racy idiom of old Delhi-Luc- 
know. It means a belle who has 
56 daggers of beauty and 
coquetry to wound gallants, 
RA. WafU, 
Banitty 
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SPOTLIGHT__;_ 

The War Games 
That Girls Play 

The BJP'Sena carries forward its plan to mould the youth with 
India’s first-ever military school for girls 


BySAIRAMENEZESin Pune 


A t a crisp command, the 11-year- 
old girls in grey unifoims and red 
pompoms atop their berets fall 
into line, performing their roles as 
student-warriors to the hilt. 
"They all want to either become fighter 
pilots or generals, nothing less," says Lt Col 
Anant Gokhale, commandant at Rani Lax- 
mibai Mulinchl Satniki Shala (rlm^), India's 
first military school for girls. The names of 
the houses are as lofty and Indian; Rani 
Uxmibai, Ahilyabai and Ji|amata. Women 
known as warriors, or for rearing them. 

Iliis is the drill of discipline setting in for 
another academic year at rlmss, run by the 
Maharashtra Fducation Society. The school, 
which starts from class five going up to class 
12, combines the gutukul tradition with 
military training. After just a year of exis¬ 
tence, the makeshift school has now upped 
the 39 girls on its roster to 80. And there's 
more in the offing. The school, based at 
Kothrud, Pune—identified by the Guinness 
Book ofWarlJ Records as the fastest develop¬ 
ing suburb—has now been granted 30 acres 
of land in Pirangut, 22 kms from Pune, for 
a R$ S<rore project involving a full-fledged 
residential school. 

Maharashtra, so its govern¬ 
ment claims, has stolen a 
march over all other states. In 
what is seen as a covert bid to 
chasten convent school edu¬ 
cation which has been hold¬ 
ing people to 'ransom' and 
an overt attempt to Inculcate 
large doses of nationalism 
among the youth, the Sena- 
Bjp alliance had over two 
years ago decided to set up 
schools which are 'Indian' 
and which give priority to 
disciplined education. 

The scheme is in keeping with the Sena's 
much-professed goal to mould 'responsi¬ 
ble' citizens of the future. Students ftom 
the$e schoob, it was believed, would be 
s|<..j^li supporters of the Sena and also 
ctn imittcd to the idea of Hindutva. 


The project is favoured by chief minister 
Manohar Joshi. And is a continuation of 
the Bjp-Sena alliance's plan to establish a 
military school for boys in each of the 32 
districts of the state—14 military schoob 
for boys have already been set up. But the 
military school In Pune b the only one 
exclusively for girls. 

"In 1996-97, we opened six military 
schoob-one each at Dhuie, Nanded, Osm- 
anabad, Amravati, Nagpur and Chandrapur. 
In 1997-98, another seven districts saw die 
establishment of military schools—Ahmed- 
nagar, Aurangabad, Kolhapur, Sangli, 
Ratnagiri, Thane and Pune. And in 1998, we 
open^ a naval school at Raigad which has 
a completely different syllabus ftom that of 
the mUitary schoob. In all, we have had tre¬ 
mendous response from the people as well 
as the students," says Anil Deshmukh, Sena 
minbter of state for education. 

The aim ostensibly has been to confer a 
cutting edge to students through the mili¬ 
tary schools, thus encouraging a greater 
number of youth to enlist in the defence 
forces. The objective: to help students 
acquire qualities of “leadership, discipline 
and nationalism”. 

But Teesta Setalvad, editor, Communalism 
Combat, views the state pro¬ 
ject as guerrilla tactics. Dis¬ 
tinctly uncomfortable, she 
opines: "This will lead to a 
gradual creation of a fascist 
state. The idea, presumably, is 
to tackle problems of the ^u- 
cated unemployed and to stir 
feelings of patriotism. But 
these schoob ate a means to 
justifying their agenda. It b a 
means of fostering their anti- 
Pak stance. The M^arashtra 
goverrunent has taken the 
lead in dictating what should 
be taught in private scho¬ 
ols—this year they have even started to 
scrutinise text books. Thb b all part of a 
much larger plan." But the government 
brushes aside such criticbm. 

‘Neeyam aani shishf (rules and discipline) 
have already become the staple vocabulary 




GokhalB's students practice the fireman's lift 

of the girb. Says Sailee Nande, who hails 
from Karjat and is the only child of her 
parenb; "Even when 1 go home, I follow 
my disciplined routine and I find the chil¬ 
dren of other schoob very undisciplined." 

The dally routine, as prescribed by the 
authorities, involves a wake-up at 5.45 am 
and a regimen that unfailingly ends at 9.30 
each night. Military subjects, swimming 
and physical training are part of the 
course, with judo, karate and subsequently 
hand-gliding to be woven within. 

“Since the government-prescribed sylla¬ 
bus is beyond the IQ, assimilation and the 
retention capability of girb of thb age, we 
have had to water it down slightly without 
bifurcating from it completely," says Lt Col 
Gokhale. In addition, students are given 
the option of doing maths and science in 
the English language from fifth standard 
instead of standard eight, to complete 
their entry into a foiglish language-pro¬ 
pelled competitive world. 

The students, largely from the nual 
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Maratha belt and from all parts of the 
state, are required to pay R$ 12,000 per 
annum plus Rs 5,000 as deposit. "The aver¬ 
age fee works out to Rs 28,000,*. says Alka 
Valdya, principal, rlmss. "And since the 
government gives us only salary and non¬ 
salary grants, we have to access the funds 
from either the society or the parents. 
Though the parents have agreed to pay 
Rs 17,000, we have recommended aid in 
kind in the form of military and sports 
equipment from the govenunent. We have 
also recommended a 10 per cent hike in 
fees every year." 

A hike that parents are willing to meet, 
as even the cultural grooming of their off¬ 
spring is taken care of in the best of 
Hindu tradition. Ganesh puja, Dlwali and 
Navrati revelries, recitation of the shlokas 
and reading of the Gita are as much a rit¬ 
ual as Is determining the speed of a bullet. 
Says Abhay Bhave, father of Adhishri: "It 
is like a gurukul because here, everybody 
gets 100 per cent education. The teachers 
tell. us not to worry, our children are In 
safe hands." 


A point that Lt Col Gokhale likes to 
elaborate; "The school is patterned along 
the lines of the nua (National Defence 
Academy) and to some extent even along 
the lines of the ass-run Nagpur-based 
Prahaar. But it does not have any commu¬ 
nal tinge." Though currently an all-Hindu 
student setup, the school is open to stu¬ 
dents from all religions—and the SO per 
cent reservation for backwards notwith¬ 
standing, only meritorious students who 
have passed written, oral and medical 
examinations are allowed admission. 

V AIDYA plans to introduce the ‘sar- 
vadharma prarthana' (all-religion 
prayer) and a house named after pre- 
Mughal warrior-ruler Razia Sultan. Agrees 
Chhagan Bhujbal, leader of the Congress- 
led Opposition: "It was a unanimous 
choice to start these schools as the repre¬ 
sentation of Maharashtra in the defence 
forces is far less as compared to say Punjab. 
There are no other motives Involved." 

The Maharashtra government also has 
other plans to inculcate discipline as well 


as nationalism. On the anvil is the 
Maharashtra Cadet Corps (mcc)— which 
is the state’s answer to the National Cadet 
Corps (Ncc). "The ncc has only 10 lakh 
students whereas the mcc has 14 lakh stu¬ 
dents in its fold. The course Is compulsory 
for students in the ninth standard and 
above. In ail districts of the state," 
says Deshmukh. 

So, the girls at rlms-s— now adept at the 
basics of map reading, fireman's lift (to 
carry casualties), field signals, field forma¬ 
tions and the use of air rifles—have left 
their giggles behind. In its place is a hard 
resilience, both mental and physical. 

In contrast, the new batch at the Rani 
Laxmibai school wears—besides coloured 
dresses, plastic bangles and variously- 
shaped bindis—an unprepared look. The 
seniors welcome them by belting out patri¬ 
otic themes with gusto. 

In a year, the chorus will be louder, the 
colours will be gone, the pigtailed tresses 
down to a bob. They, the government 
hopes, will be the Women of the Future— 
along the lines prescribed by the Sena. ■ 
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OPIMiON 


More White to the Flags 


T he ceasefire between the Isac Muivah faction 
of the National Socialist Council of Nagaland 
(NscN I'M)— the dominant rebel group—and the 
Indian security forces has just completed a year and, 
as far as the Government of India is concerned, is 
being extended beyond July 31. This is to be wel¬ 
comed and is entirely consistent with the growing 
daire of all the Naga peoples and, indeed, the people 
of the Northeast for peace and development. TTie 
Naga ho-hos (tribal assemblies) and United Naga Cou¬ 
ncil have, among others, favoured Its extension. 

The ceasefire has worked by and large, though there 
have been armed clasha taulting in casualtia betw¬ 
een the two rival nscn factions as the I-M group has sought to ext¬ 
end its influence in the 1\iensang area which the Khaplang group 
claims as its turf. The nscn(k) isn’t a direct party to the ceasefire but 
has held to its position that It will not attack the security forces. 

The ceasefire with the nscn (i-m) was meant to be a prelude to 
a political dialogue that, it was hoped, might lead to a perma¬ 
nent Naga settlement. Preliminaries have been exchanged. It 
took time to agree on the ground rules and establish monitor¬ 
ing facilities. The present government has now appointed the 
former Mizoram governor, Mr Swaraj Kaushal, as its representa¬ 
tive and the first round of talks lasted nearly 12 hours, over four 
sessions. A second round, in what could be a long series, may be 
held before long. 

Meanwhile, Mr T. Muivah, general secre¬ 
tary of the NSCN (i-m), has expressed unhap¬ 
piness at the form, pace and content of the 
process in a long interview he granted to 
Mr Bharat Bhushan of the Hindustan Times 
Ouly 11-13,1998). Three issues were men¬ 
tioned in particular. First, the coverage of 
the ceasefire and talks—not the state of 
Nagaland but all Naga-inhabited areas 
including those in Manipur, Assam, 

Arunachal and, separately, Myanmar. 

Secondly, sovereignty of self-determina¬ 
tion for the Naga people and not merely 
within the framework of the Indian 
Constitution, which is amendable, or the 
Indian Union. And thirdly, the level of 
talks (prime ministerial) and their venue 
(outside India). 

It should be possible to separate the geo¬ 
graphical ambit of the ceasefire accord 
from the contours of the "ancestral Naga 
areas" to which Mr Muivah refers. The 
ceasefire is with the nscn (i-m) and should appropriately extend to 
all the areas where the armed cadres of the formation operate. 
This is surely a ground reality while the other is a negotiating 
demand. The two need not be in conflict. 

Again, the present core of the Naga-inhabited areas is Nagaland. 
The adjacent areas claimed are parts of other states or another 
country, Myanmar. A joining of all these territories with 
Nagaland is not in the gift of the Government of India. Manipur, 
for instance, is an ancient historical entity and not prepared to be 
dismembered at anybody's say-so. Likewise, Dlmapur was for¬ 
merly capital of the Dimasa kingdom, a legacy of the Bodo- 
Kachari dynasty, and only transferred by the Raj to the newly-cre¬ 
ated {ijaga Hills district in 1901 to provide a suitable railhead for 
its bdlter administration. 


The second question relates to sovereignty or self- 
determination. The Nagas are not a subject people. 
They enjoy full self-determination in Nagaland. 
Article 3h-A safeguards their "religious and social 
practices, customary law and procedures". Tnie, 
Mr Muivah stated that sovereignty is non-negotiable 
(North East Sun, September 1-14, 1997). But in that 
same interview with Deepak Dewan he was further 
quoted as saying; "India and Nagaland can't be kept 
separate. In many ways Nagas and India are insepa¬ 
rable. Why? Because geographical conditions are 
there; natural conditions are there. We cannot deny 
that". He added; “...When India wants to under¬ 
stand you, try to understand India". 

That is the key; mutual understanding, and acceptance of real¬ 
ities. No one is forcing or should force the Nagas to act against 
their will. But the Nagas too seek development, technology, 
investments, security and opportunities for a better life—as do all 
other Indians. And they can hope to realise all of this sooner and 
more completely as part of a larger, plural, democratic entity. 
Peace is essential to reach this goal. So let the talks proceed and 
from better understanding will come agreement and a growing 
sense of togetherness. 

The desire for closer bonds between all Naga peoples is under¬ 
standable. This can, however, be realised by means other than a 
single statehood. India is now part of a globalising world. With 
deregulation, the government is yielding 
to governance and the state to civil soci¬ 
ety within a democratic frame. The Naga 
ho-hos embrace all tribes across state bor¬ 
ders and there is already an ali-Naga ho-ho 
extending beyond Nagaland. Given a 
steady improvement in Indo-Myanmar 
relations, there is no reason why this 
institution should not encompass the 
entire "ancestral homeland" in time. 

It is for peoples to structure such associa¬ 
tions which could graduate to ever-widen¬ 
ing economic, cultural and other civil soci¬ 
ety roles through institutional development 
without impinging on state sovereignty. 
This would appear to be worthy of explo¬ 
ration. In such an eventuality, the trans¬ 
boundary bonding of all the Naga peoples 
could further cement Indo-Myanmarese 
and regional ties to everybody's benefit. 

The dialogue that has commenced with 
die KscN (i-m) could gradually and separa¬ 
tely include other streams of Naga persuasion; not to divide and 
rule, but because they exist. Mr Muivah has, in his interviews, 
from time to time, recognised this even while denouncing various 
renegades and stooges. The level of the talks is a secondary mat¬ 
ter. Mr Narasimha Rao, Mr Deve Gowda and Mr I.K. Gujral met 
the NSCN (i-m) leadership abroad. Mr A.B. Vajpayee is pursuing that 
same initiative which establishes continuity with change. This 
should be reassuring rather than alarmitig. And surely the talks are 
more Important than the venue, though Mr Vajpayee too could 
meet with Mr Muivah and Mr Swu while on a foreign visit. 

Progress will probably be gradual. That should not matter. The 
invitation to all Northeastern insurgent groups to talks remains 
open. The others ate watching, llie Naga dialogue Interests and 
affKts them all ■ 
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COVER STORY 



By ZAFAR MERAJ in Srinagar and 
SUNIL NARULA in New Deihi 


L ast week, Srinagar saw its first cin¬ 
ema hall opening for business in 
nine years. But rather than spread 
cheer, in the surrounding theatre of 
violence, it only made for the black¬ 
est of ironies. For, the week also saw the 
most disturbing episodes yet in Pakistan's 
proxy war in Jammu and Kashmir. The 
frontiers were on the boll like never before 


and the civilian death toll since March, 
when the bjp came to power, stood at 157. 
At least eight major strikes by militants 
belled the government's electoral pledge to 
bring peace to Kashmir. The May 11 
nuclear tests and the "proactive" policy 
spelt out by Union home minister L.K. 
AdvanI seemed only to have provoked a 
deliberate, taunting escalation in violence, 
with the post-nuclear toll itself at 102. 

But the most wonisome event in this 
string of setbacks came not in Kashmir, but 
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in neighbouring Himachal Pradesh, as for¬ 
eign mercenaries massacred 35 innocent 
labourers in Chamba, abutting the new 
trouble zone of Doda, on August 3. This 
marked the first time insurgents had struck 
on such a large scale outside the state, and 
naturally rai^ questions about the effic¬ 
acy of the government's anti-militancy 
strategy. Add to this the lOO-plus civilian 
deaths caused by the latest spurt of firing 
along the Line of Control (loc) and the 
picture that emerges is that Pakistan is try- 
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Has the home minister become a prisoner of his hawidsh image? 


E ven his most ardent admirers are on 
the defenMve and his dosest advi¬ 
sors have pointed out to Union 
home mlnista LK. Advanl that bjr stat¬ 
ing (like he did in Parliament la^ week) 
he would *step down if the killings in 
Jammu and Kashmir continue", he may 
not be well-received by those battling 
Pakistan-aided insurgents on the ground. 

While security and dddice personnel 
feel that such remarks only provide an 
incentive to militants to intensify their 
attadc on "soft targets", tiiose in the Opp¬ 
osition such as former minister of state for 
hcnne Rajesh Pilot accuse Advanl of not 
realising "the negative impact of these oti- 
theKruff remarks". Perha^ former home 
secretary N.N. Vohra, who feels that 
"there is not mudi point focusing on indi¬ 
viduals in such cases", puts the issue in 
the right perspective. But even he feds 
that "such serious internal security prob¬ 
lems generated by the is cannot be dellt 
witii on the basis of day-today and ind- 


SHMIR TO FLASHPOINT 


dent-to-lnddent re^nses." 

The trouble for the home minister is 
that this comes only a couple of months 
after his "advice" to Pakistan vls-a-ds 
their waging a proxy war over Kashmir 


to take note of the changed geo-strate^c 
balance In the region r^er India's 
nuclear blasts. A remark that was criti¬ 
cised for "effectlifely intemationalldng 
Kashmir*. And the confusion ovtt 
whether the air's "proactive poHcy* on 
Kashmir would Inchide hot pursuit (info 
Pakistani territory). 

Senior home ministry offidds, while 
swearing by "the best home minister we 
have worked under in recent memory,* 
do admit these inddents have queei^ 
the pitch. And most seem agreed that 
Advani is reacting like he is, at least in 
part, because he is a prisoner of his own 
hardline image. "This is the man, after 
ail, who through his years in Opposition 
was at his most strident on Kashmir and 
accused the government of the day of 
lacking the political will to combat mili¬ 
tancy. Now that he is home minister, as a 
man of Integrity, he has to say he will 
step down if the killings do not stop," 
says a bureauaat who worics with A^- 
ani. "By his own logic, Adva- 
niji should either concede 
that when he accused others 
of laddng the will he was )ust 
doing his duty as an Opp¬ 
osition leader, or admit that 
he too is laddng in will," says 
Pilot, accusing the govern¬ 
ment (rf "felling miserably* to 
contain militancy. 

Of course, the pressures on 
the man for whom it te an arti- 
de of feith to ensure that bidia 
is not looked upon as a "soft 
state" are many. A section of 
the Sangh parlvar is clamour¬ 
ing for "visible action", white 
senior Army and dvil authori¬ 
ties emphasise that restraint in words is 
the only way proactive action can be suc- 
cessfiilty undertaken. Tluf is what Adv- 
ani's aides hope will be his approach. 

WianJothl 


JirmOER GUPTA 


ing, successfully, to keep the Kashmir issue 
alive and project it as a flashpoint. 

Army officers .stationed along the toe 
say tension has heightened ever since 
Pakistan went nuclear on May 28. That 
day, over-zealous Pakistani gunners fired 
at Aroosa village in Uri to celebrate the 
event. The shelling continued unabated 
for four days, forcing the 300-odd vil¬ 
lagers to seek shelter behind boulders and 
trees. After a month's lull, the firing was 
renewed in end-July. 


Firing along the loc is routine, but the 
latest exchange of artillery fire has perhaps 
been the worst in peace-time. Many say 
this eruption was timed so as to torpedo 
the talks between the prime ministers of 
India and Pakistan in Colombo. One 
strand of thought in Pakistan is that every 
time there is a whiff of a dialogue, vested 
interests on both sides do their bit to detail 
the peace. Says Lt Gen. Satdar F.S. Lodi 
(retd): "Nawaz Sharif started the peace 
process after coming to power. Vajpayee 


doesn't also seem to be a hawk, like some 
others in his government. So there is a 
desire for peace but somehow the hawks 
manage to sabotage these opportunities." 

Indian policy-makers and military strate¬ 
gists see the flareup as a logical outcome of 
Pakistan's drive to seek third party media¬ 
tion on Kashmir, a demand India has rej¬ 
ected. Since the N-tests and after world 
attention zoomed back on Kashmir, Pakis¬ 
tan has been playing on the fears of the 
international community that India or 
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Militants strike in Himachal for the first time, spreading panic 

By RARJIT BHUSHAM InCftamba^ 




I N August 2, the remote and beautiful 
Chamba district in Htmadial Pradesh 
was celebrating Meenfai mda, an 
annual tetival to celebrate a good tarvest. 
The (Ustrict administration had helped in 
(xganlslngthe test—local folk culture in ail 
Its colour and pageantry was on display. 
But everyone seemed blissfidly unaware of 
the changing groimd realities. After all, 
recorded crimes in Chamba rarely exceed 
cattle tiieft and the rigid terrain makes it 
very difficult for the peqile to register the 
cases. The token police force, amied with 
.303 rifles, is hopelessly ill-equipped to 
tackle a militant strike. 

As soft targets go, it could not get 
easier than that. Political leaders, 
officials and intelligence agencies (n 
the region had overlooked one cru¬ 
cial fkt. That Chamba was separat¬ 
ed by a mountain horn Jammu, and 
Kashmir's troubled Doda district, the 
hotbed of insurgency. Only a 
earlier, they had killed 18 in Obda 
and lOshtwar and must have been 
tempted to move into unmanned 
Hiniachal Pradesh (and Chamba was 
one of the nearest points) through 
inaccessible mountain routes. 

So, when Impoverished road ctm- 
struction workers living in plastic 
makeshift tents in Kalaban were 
rudely woken up in the night by a 
hefty bun^ of peqrle, armed with 
assault tlfies, th^ knew something 
was amiss. Only, they did not know 
what was fo store, because like evay> 
one dse, thi^ believed Aat whatever 
hqrpens, Himachal could not 
become another Kashmir: Recalls 
Maltl Devi, a dally wage earner who lost 
ho husbaiid: "Suddoify in tire middle of 
the night; tiashhii^ts woe beamed on us. 
Vk vrete aticed to assemble at cme place. 
My husband feigned a leg injury but they 
ci^t him. We vfete all herded into one 
tent. Women, children and smne of our 
Muslim blends were separated. That just 
1^ the men who were takeit Inside one 
tent, hands tied and 'shot. through the 
head. After it was air over, one af,tiiem 
came to me and asked me if I had valu¬ 

ables. 1 luul a torch, it wartaken a«^.* 

The titih 24. As it turned out, it was a 
night (rf bloodletting that Hlaiachalis ^ 
not hke^ to forget The militants left the 
bodies Msductcd atmtber fom to cany 


their luggage, and continued towards 
Satrundl vlll^e whidi leads to a moun¬ 
tain pass that would take them back to 
Doda. At Satrundl, the militants took out 
their machetes and swords. Some 10 \41- 
lagers w^re woken up, their hands, heads, 
legs and throats sevet^. One person who 
protested had his head blown open by, an 
AK-47 shot at point Nank range. 

Says Chamba deputy commissioner 
Tbrun Kapoor. "We obviously have to 
rework our strategy. An attack (rf this mag¬ 
nitude has not taken place in the state.” 
The question is how? Himachal shares a 
long border with Jammu and Kashmir 
with a number of difficult passes, some of 


trict in the last, cpiiple of yiears-rSOine of 
titem yrodc as otteia five 1^, 

extortlbn. Stys Karan Slri^ Tbakur of tiie 
Sai Koti panelist; *We had wmned the 
administration. But no one has ffiown any 
interest.” Military intelligence had also 
rqxKtedly wanted the state government 
of tile presence of militants, Cu all tite siib- 
dlvtslons in Qiamba, Tlssa is tile bunt' 
prone to militioit excursions, last yeat, 20 
posmis were kidnapped and ti^en to 
Doda only to be releas^ lato. On June 23, 
four persons from Chamba ^e killed 
after ffiey Wme caught on the Doda side. 

Even more significant is the beginning of 
communal polarisation in the Himachal 
mountains. Loerd people are now demand¬ 
ing that 'Van^ Gujjars, traditionally Mus¬ 
lim nomads who live and roam the high¬ 
est points in tiie Himalayas and whose 
contacts with the world below is minimal, 
not be allowed to come down. Their rea- 


which are not even known to authorities. 

son: militants are using Gujfar 'deras' for 
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Kslaban: tha ilta of tba manaera 

Compared to it, deployment of security 
forem 1$ an unknown commodity in Him¬ 
achal, at least on tiie scale that is required 
to counter armed and motivated mili¬ 
tants. Points out Chamba $P ^1 Verma: 
"Out security needs to be beefed op. It is 
totally inadequate." There ate fist four 
Indian Reserve Battalimis of the Itimacha). 
Pradesh police in ffie district arid pickets 
in the dwp intoibis are virtually useless 
when it comes to covering ground. 

That a serious error (^'judgement, des^ 
pite warnings in the past, took place is 
obvious. 'Accordh^ toiTocals, militant 
have been steadily pbutitig into ffie 


shelto aitd dte the Kalaban killings to 
that some of those massacred were 
fint failed out by name, suggesting that 
there was a local Gujfar with ^ militants. 
Admits Kapoor "Vife have some unctmfit- 
nled rqxrrts but they need to be verified.” 

According to Congress MP K.D. Sultan- 
purt, "It is a gfoa administrative foiiute. 
The vf govwunent promised much but 
deUv^ httie.* S8}« Sat Mahajan, former 
MP and veteran Hlmaihai politidui: "The 
killings are aimed at dividing tiie popub- 
ti(m.,Thiey seem fo be succeeding.” Cl^y, 

. the goveminent has a job edt out for itself, 

' because ff the n^Btante sucxeed in iiifil- 
tiatiiig HUmidial/ l^ey would have turned 
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THE HOME MINISTRY IS ILLITERATE' 


If insurgency is to be crushed, 'quixotic' strategies, dubious leaders and bureaucrats must go 


ByK.P.S.G(LL 


ANOTHER round of killings by terrorists 
from Kashmir—spilling over, on this occa¬ 
sion, into Himachal Pradesh—has been fol¬ 
lowed by another round of confounded alle¬ 
gations about Pakistan's Machiavellian 
designs. Political leaders at the highest level 
now regard the issuance of extravagant 
threats against Pakistan as part of the stan¬ 
dard package of what are considered "responses* to such inci¬ 
dents; that such threats match poorly with the 
dignity of their office, or that, in the geopolitical 
circumstances of the subcontinent, such threats 
can never be carried out, are matters that have no 
bearing on their postures. The media, with the 
predictability of a subject of a Pavlovlan experi¬ 
ment, drools out denunciations of the isi. Troops 
are rushed to the area where an incident occurs 
in a classic, and repeated, case of shutting the 
bam door after the horse has bolted. Officers of 
questionable competence and integrity are post¬ 
ed about in an elaborate pretence of activity. A 
few weeks later, the terrorists strike somewhere 
else and the whole charade begins tgain. 

In the meanwhile, nothing changes. A spate of killings in 
Assam last year had been greeted with the same fruitless fer¬ 
ment. No one would claim that the situation in Assam has, in 
any significant measure, improved. But Assam has simply 
slipped out of the severely limited scope of public awareness and 
political design. Kashmir seems closer, the killings more brutal, 
and the images of terrorism inspired by a mix of Islamic funda¬ 
mentalism and pure adventurism, somehow more mesmerising. 

1 have written time and again on the Kashmir issue, in the hope 
that somewhere in the aimless maze of the bureaucracy some 
measure of the ability and commitment to serve the nation may 
have survived. I must now confess to a sense of complete anger 
and frustration. Anger, because in a continuously deteriorating sit¬ 
uation, not a spark of intelligence is visible in our response; not a 


sln^e coherent strategic Initiative to stop the dally and mounting 
slaughter of men, women and children. And ftustration, because 
I know, without any qualifications, that as a nation we can eatily 
crush this wretched insurgency if our actions were not compro¬ 
mised by dubious motives of political leados and bureauaati. 
The fact, moreover, is that, in matters of strategy, Ute entire 
home ministry is quite completely illiterate; and displays no 
intention of acquiring the requitite experience and expert to 
confront low intensity wars anywhere in the country. 

The fact, again, is that the home ministry has made itself com¬ 
pletely Irrelevant to the maintenance of internal security in 
India, not just at present, but progressively over 
the last four decades. This is true, irrespective of 
which government 1$ in power. These people ate 
never part of any solution; and in my own expe¬ 
rience, were Invariably often the most malignant 
and infuriating part of tiie problem. 

At one point of time in our history, and this was 
the period in which the seeds of all out present 
troubles were sown, it was still possible to accept 
the commitment and integrity of the bureaua- 
acy and political executive. Mistakes were made, 
but they were largely honest mistakes—the con¬ 
sequence of the limited abilities of indhdduals, or 
of a misreading of the situation on the ground. I am now con¬ 
vinced that this no longer holds true, especially In the context 
of Kashmir. I see utterly discredited politicians and bureauaats 
in critical positions of authority in Kashmir, and their actions do 
not suggest a clear conscience. To my mind, under the prevail¬ 
ing circumstances, no solution to the insurgency in Kashmir can 
be defined in terms purely of operational strate^es. All strategies 
will be compromised by those who are presently profiting from 
strife in the security of political or administrative office. 

It's imperative to investigate and re-examine the antecedents 
of those dealing with Kashmir, irrespective of the positions they 
hold. The quixotic "strategies* emanating from the home min¬ 
istry are not going to get us anywhere. Only men of inteplty, 
determination and purpose can lead the state out of the bloody 
labyrinth in which it has been floundering for almost a decade. 



“It’S imperative to 
probe the 
antecedents of 
those dealing 
with Kashmir, 
irrespective of the 
posts they hold.” 


Pakistan could exercise the nuclear option working group. As of now, no progress has Considering the high stakes on their side, 
if the region continues to simmer. been made, and with the nam summit in the isi would have no reason to start easing 

While Pakistan wants Kashmir to be the early September and the Jaswant Singh- unless most of their existing networks are 
core issue in Indo-Pak ties, India seeks a Talbott talks in August-end, it suits destroyed and new ones not allowed to 
composite dialogue, a stand which many Islamabad if the region is tense. come up. We cannot expect a resolution of 

foreign affairs experts in the country feel is So, where has the government strategy the problem in weeks. A well-planned 
the right one. Says former Indian foreign gone wrong? According to fonner home counter-action will have to be accompa- 
seaetary Muchkund Dubey: "The Indian secretary N.N. Vohra, the isi's style of oper- nied by continued diplomatic effort to 
stand is right. We can't accept Kashmir as a ating is well-known to Indian authorities, make Pakistan realise it would not achieve 
cote problem. There are other concerns and what is required is the will to initiate its objective through the means adopted." 
which Pakistan dismisses as peripheral steps and crush the isi. "The pattern of isi With its proactive policy proving inef- 
issues." He feels India should agree to dis- operations is known to the unified com- fective, the home ministry, according to 
cuss Kashmir by setting up a separate mand set up by the j&x government, sources, is putting into action a plan 

Pakistan is playing on the West’s fears that if the region 
simmers, India or Pakistan could use the N-optlon. 
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The home ministry is putting into action 
targets the foreign mercenaries holed 


which will target foreign mercenaries, 
who have set up a solid network in the 
state. Since they are infiltrators, the 
human rights question will not crop up 
even if they are singled out. 

The home ministry also believes that the 
army must be more involved in counter¬ 
insurgency operations, it points to the fact 
that a larger presence of the army in the 
Himachal Pradesh districts adjoining 
Doda may have prevented the Chamba 
killings. The need to step up intelligence 
in the militancy-hit areas has also been 
identified as a priority area. 

But police officials point out that 
despite the additional troops promised 
after each of the recent killings, the num¬ 


ber of forces in Doda is dwindling. 
According to Devendar Nargotra, Doda 
DC, there were 20 battalions of bsf and 
army in 1997—now there are 14. 
Similarly, last year there were .33 compa¬ 
nies of the CRPF, which has been reduced 
to 23 units. As for the j&k Police, the five 
battalions present in 1997 were reduced 
to four—now all four have been sent to 
the sapphire mines in tfte Paddar valley. 

Army officers point out that Doda's dif¬ 
ficult tenain and the inadequate security 
presence are hampering the anti-milita- 
nc 7 drive. Mercenaries from across the 
border have been able to strike terror 
from their mountain hideouts. The 
absence of the j&k Armed Police is also 
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a plan which 
up in Kashmir. 


seen as a major handicap since its mem¬ 
bers know the local language and could 
have helped the army in combing opera¬ 
tions, and also in establishing a better 
rapport with the villagers. 

One major grouse of army officers is that 
politicians make tall promises on Kashmir 
which are usually never fulfilled. Points 
out a senior army officer; "Those areas 
where the administration has failed to look 
into the basic needs of the people are the 
most vulnerable. It is crucial that politi¬ 
cians visit the villages and try to address 
the problems of the people." Just opening 
A up a movie hail to convey a semblance of 
normalcy will not do. ■ 

With Azhar Abbas in Karachi 


Slow Death 
of Doda 

Militants make hay as the Hindu-Musiim divide widens 


ByRAJESHJOSHI in Doda 


W ITH the focus of militant activ¬ 
ity having shifted from the 
Kashmir Valley to the upper 
regions of Jammu where the 
population is divided almost 
equally among Muslims and Hindus, the 
administration has to first think of ways to 
check a possible communal flare-up, before 
curbing insurgency. Eight incidents of 
mass killings of Hindus within four 
months in Doda, Udhampur, Poonch and 
Chamba (Himachal Pradesh) has jolted the 
establishment out of its wits. 

Poor communication and road networks, 
the difficult hilly terrain and lack of troops 
have ham.strung the local administration. 
The total area of Doda district is 11,691 sq 

VDC volunteers In training: religious 
divide; and survivors of the Hadna killing 


km, with about 4S people per square km. 
"The villages are scatterwl. And the moun¬ 
tain caves and thick forests on the upper 
reaches provide the best shelter to the mil¬ 
itants who come from across the border," 
says a Rashtriya Rifle officer. 

What is more disturbing is that the devi¬ 
ces applied by the state to tackle militancy 
with the help of the "people" haven't quite 
clicked, only widening the rift between Hin¬ 
dus and Muslims. Take the Village Defence 
Committees (vocs). TVvo years ago, the gov¬ 


ernment decided to organise village youth 
under the vocs and provide them ^th gun: 
to defend themselves. Now, the vocs haw 
become armed organisations of the Hindus 
with very few Muslims willing to join them 
According to official sources, there ar< 
around 670 vncs in Doda district alone am 
98 per cent of the members are Hindus. 

Muslims are opposed to the idea of arm 
ing "one particular community", wherea; 
Hindus say they have to take up guns tc 
survive. Says Hashml, an advocate Ir 
Doda: "Armed forces are needed but the) 
have to be kept under control. Giving arm; 
to one community is explosive. There are 
goons in every community and they might 
use guns to settle personal scores." 

The lawyer notes that Hindus and Mus¬ 
lims have been living amicably in the area 
but with the Introduction of vocs a change 
in the attitude of the people is perceptible 
Points out Naseer Khora, a local scribe: "The 
majority community (Musl¬ 
ims) has not been given wea¬ 
pons. Their requests for arm: 
have fallen on deaf ears." 

Reports of vnc members 
indulging in criminal activi¬ 
ties have come to the notice 
of the authorities. In some 
cases, the district administra¬ 
tion has taken action against 
errant members. Admits Dev- 
endre Nargotra, DC, Doda: 
"We have taken action aga¬ 
inst some VDC members; 
some have been arrested." 

But many other cases, say 
locals, have been suppressed. 
For example, in Karada vil¬ 
lage, four Muslims were killed, allegedly by 
VDC members. The incident was even 
brought to the notice of the chief minister. 

It's becoming quite routine for delega¬ 
tions of villagers to meet the administra¬ 
tion and police officers to complain about 
the "highhandedness" of the vocs. Noor 
Mohammad (30) of village Halla in Doda 
told Outlook: "vdc people come to Muslim 
villages and open fire. Then they go to the 
army to complain. The army and vdc peo¬ 
ple say we will kill the Muslims the way 
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'WE'VE TO WIN OVER THE PEOPLE' 


The only way to win the war against terrorism is to get the people to understand who is the enemy 


By JULIO RIBEiRO 


THERE is only one classical method of fight¬ 
ing tenorism whether in Punjab or Kashmir 
or Ireland. The strategy will be the same. 
Terrorism can be either ideological or of the 
nationalist variety, ideological tenorism orig¬ 
inates mostly in the universities. It involva 
young students who are susceptible to the 
Influences of their teachers. Their numbers 
are limited and this form of terrorism is quickly vanquished. 

The nationalist form of terrorism is based on 
emotions. It is much more difficult to eradicate. 

Emotions can centre around religion or language 
or ethnic identity. In India, we have experienced 
mainly the nationalist form of tenorism, first in 
Punjab and more recently in Kashmir. 

When emotions are aroused the population does 
not pause to weigh the tights and wrongs of the 
acts of their co-religionists. There is natural sym¬ 
pathy of the community for those who purport to 
fight for their cause. The state is then hardptessed 
to restore sanity as the population sympathises 
with the terrorists. Ute state immediately inducts 
troops to fight this low-cost war in which the terrorists strike at 
soft targets. When terrorist strikes increase, the government is 
pressur^ to pour in even more men and equipment to restore the 
confidence of the targeted groups. This process can go on end¬ 
lessly as we have experienced in Ireland and in Punjab. 

The only method of succeeding against this form of terrorism is 


to get the people on your side. When sve refer to “people" we ate 
talking about the community to which the terrorists belong. In 
Punjab, for instance, we had to convince the Sikh Jat formers that 
the government meant well for them. It was only when the Jat 
Sikhs in the countryside lost all sympathy for the terrorists that 
the situation in Punjab changed dramatically. This happened due 
to many reasons, the most important being that th^ terrorists 
committed atrocities on members of thdr own community. 
When criminals join the ranks of terrorists, commitment takes a 
backseat. When this is combined with the prolonged hardships 
faced by the people, the stage is set for a reversal of fortunes. 

The same situation now prevails in the Kashmir 
valley. With the accompanying loss of livelihood, 
prolonged confrontation has brought about a 
general fatigue which has translated into loss of 
sympathy for the tenorists. The valley is much 
quieter than it was earlier. Tourists have returned. 

The scene of tenorist activity has shifted to Doda 
in Jammu where there is a mixed population of 
Muslims and Hindus. The seeurity forces will need 
to be very restrained while dealing with villagers. 
It is heartening that the number of complaints 
against the securitymen has reduced to a trickle in 
the past year. The Army, in particular, has gone out 
of its way to befriend the local population. Such initiatives were 
possible because of the comparative hill in hostilities. But as ter¬ 
rorists become more active in Doda, complaints of human rights 
abuses ate bound to escalate. But unless the mass of the popula¬ 
tion feels that the forces are targeting only terrorists and not thdr 
co-religionists, the war against tenorism cannot be won. 



“The people have 
to be convinced 
that the target of 
the state are the 
terrorists, and 
not their 
co-reilgionists.” 


With the village defence committees a failure, the local 
administration fears a possible communal flare-up. 


the militants kill the Hindus." The possi¬ 
bility of some of the complaints being 
motivated and exaggerated cannot be 
ruled out as many times the villagers have 
to follow the militants’ diktat. 

There are three key militant outfits active 
in Doda-Udhampur-Jammu region. The 
deadliest is the Lashkar-e-Toiba, constitut¬ 
ed fully of foreign mercenaries. According 
to police sources, Lashkar has ISO to 200 
mercenaries active in the area. Among oth¬ 
ers, the pro-Pakistan Hizbul Mujahideen 
has 230 to 300 militants and the Harkat-ul- 
Ansar has 250 to 300 militants. Ail these 
outfits have small units of 6 to 25 militants 
armed to the teeth and equipped with 
imported Kenwood wireless sets. 

Though the army keeps surveillance on 
the wireless communication between mili¬ 
tants, it is difficult to decode ciphered mes¬ 
sages. One intercept made available to 
Outlook pertains to new recruits. It reads: 


"Kazak kitne naye ladke lekar aya hai." 
Another message reads: “Harkat has sent 
15 militants; they are in the Dalda area. 
They will be putting up at Ghulam 
Mohammad’s hotel. Take care, the situa¬ 
tion is not very conducive." Dalda is the 
code name for Doda, points out an army 
officer. The name of the hotel owner might 
have been thrown in to confuse the army. 

T he scenario in Doda couldn’t have 
been more favourable for militant 
activity. Says Muneer Ahmed Khan, 
senior SP of Doda: "The isi is now not both¬ 
ered about the fight between India and 
Pakistan. They want Ram and Rahim to 
fight. Unfortunately they are being suc¬ 
cessful in their designs." The Hindus con¬ 
stitute 48 per cent of the population. "The 
situation here is very different from the 
Valley where Kashmiri Pandits were a 
minuscule minority. Here Hindus are not 


less in number, therefore attention has to 
be on maintaining communal peace," says 
a top government official. 

Those who support the vnes have 
Irecome targets of the militants since they 
are seen as anti-Muslim. Thus, on the 
night of July 27, militants killed nine peo¬ 
ple of Hadna village in the Thakrai area of 
Kishtwar tehsil because the villagers had 
decided to set up a voc. The news some¬ 
how leaked out and the militants struck. 

Instead of reining in the vor^, the bjp, 
which is drawing flak for its ail round fail¬ 
ure to contain militancy, has stepped up its 
activities through the vdts. Admits Nirmal 
Singh, state secretary of the Jammu & 
Kashmir unit of the bjp: "rss and bjp work¬ 
ers are there in the villages but without 
declaring their organisational affiliations." 

Unofficially, the Rashtriya Rifles has 
undertaken the responsibility of training 
vDc members. There is a lot of apprehension 
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llKked awajr in the boatite 
in Kishtwar tehsi! of Dpda di^ct, Hadsn 
is. not an easily acimj^l^ 1 dU!|ge. . j 
there's a two-hwi^ biadc-hnfai^: {cHutie^' ^ 
on kudiha load from IQshtwai 
and then a thtee-houi steep dtmb. Fkm.' S 
the road head, the biggest house in Hadha '•' 
village looks like a tiny red dot <m tp^ <tf ' 
the mountain sonMwdieie near the s^. - 
One tends to Aink twice before siting- 
foot on Ae steep mountaA trdl vrtndAg 
up to Hadna when separatist ndlhapts 
Aot dead nine unsusp^ng Hindus on 
Ae night of July 27.and Aen moved over 
to anoAer village, Sinvan, A klN^ seven 
more. The maradders. didn't hai'e to dlhib 


ifim 
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Ae: 

apelasiy ar^,: 

litfiSeet bad visited Ae^ .fo fAvide%ailA|!i^ 

.®nt«»|(ims.*;' 

fershavevAti^Ae. pWch3b tdd Aei^fiiy|S 
c»m.bt expect-UK iheguiisInoWgouMjibi 

ae." P^hftf on riirif gniiii|iaMrf b»i ji^i 

A t|[^ mivh«^ .of'Hadna, It actually Jay, Sandeepatid {iBerlt^^^id^,|''' 
does nA rn^lM sdslts Aem. "Dia^. sured A mPtittiiiig>->^ A-) 
dk^hhiir^^,'AdiiimikQt^hmki what .the elden m'-bdloi'" 
cttrtte bdJt itu^'Se p Hk^ii hit ki Jnet dfllAfn have lost Ohdr -x—r-’T*T 7 - ., 
karie hdftpprPM,m^Mpi^ wm korta Ud. tiuy haveaih^iKihntm 
(AdvaA vw let Ae^iwfWildgb Ahdl (hi^ 


“The ISI is not bothered about Indo-Pak... They want 
Ram and Rahim to fight, and they’re being successful.” 


in army circles that despite this trai¬ 
ning, the village youth might sur¬ 
render arms to the miUtants once 
they confront them. Incidents of 
VDC volunteers crossing over to the 
militants have also been reported. 

C LEARLY, all is not well with 
the vDcs. Most of its members 
are young unemployed poor 
Hindu lads who volunteered hop¬ 
ing Aat in due course of time they 
might be absorbed as permanent 
government servants. "We get only 
Rs 6 per day. But even that amount 
has not been paid for the last Ao 
years whUe surrendered militants are get¬ 
ting Rs 1,800 per month from Ae govern¬ 
ment," says Arjun Singh of SAangal vil¬ 
lage in Bhaderwah teAll. 

Though orpnised for a dl^ent purpose, 
VDC volunteers have ended up woridng as 
porters for Ae army. Not only that, Ae Ras- 
h Aya Rifles uses Ae vix; volunteeis'as local 
guides. In many combing qxratlons Ae 
VDC monbers with .303 rides are sent ahead 
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VDC mambars on night duty in Ooda 

to locate Ae milltante. IroAcally, if a vdc 
member disobeys the army, he is punished. 
Surendra Kadal, vdc "commander" of 
MounA village near BhaderwA, b one 
such victim. He has led the Rashtiiya Rifle 
jawans A many operations with the .303 
rifle wAch he cannot hanAe. Kadal said his 
broAer was beaten up by the |awans when 


he refused to accompany them on 
an operation. That many of Ae vdc 
memben are ill-trained was evident 
when KaAl almost killed someone 
wWle trying to show off his military 
skills to the Outlook team in 
Sartangal. His rifle went off when he 
was tryiitg to remove Ae magazine. 

With Ae Bjp faUlng to check mili¬ 
tant attacte on villagers, questions 
are being asked about Ae effective¬ 
ness of the party's much-touted 
proactive policy vis-a-vis Kashmir. 
Union home minister LK. Advani, 
who once accused oAer parties of 
beAg callous to the "pli^t of Ae 
Kashmiri HAdu", finds he has no answer to 
the contAued targeting of Hindus in Doda. 

Doda looks like a ghost town. Markets are 
Aut most days A Kishtwar, BhaArwah and 
Ae disAct headquarters. During Ae day 
traders observe hartal to protest against the 
kiAngs of innocent Hindus. At night curfew 
is clamped to "avert any communal back- 
laA." As for the militanb, people are only 
too aware that they could striJ« any time. ■ 
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SRIKRISHNA COMMISSION REPORT 



Unrepentant as ever, a strident Bal Thackeray rubbishes the Srikrishna panel findings • 


BySAIRAMENEZES 


T hings have finally been brought 
to a head with the tabling of the 
long-awaited Srikrishna Commis- 
sioii Report and its subsequent 
rejection by the ruling Shiv Sena 
government, delivered with uncharacteris¬ 
tic communal flourish by party chief min¬ 
ister Manohar joshi. The Commission, 
once scrapped by the newly-formed Sena 
government in 1996, has cost the state 
exchequer over Rs 1.50 crore. It plied thro¬ 
ugh a total of 3,439 exhibits spread over 
12,000 pages, 2,135 affidavits, 504 witness¬ 
es, 526 days of hearing and 10 extensions. 
And was almost brought to naught thro¬ 
ugh a 60-minute piece of oratory by joshi. 

Sena supremo Bal Thackeray has been 
indicted by the Commission for Instigating 
and le«iiag tlie riots "like a veteran gener¬ 
al" with provocative and communal speec¬ 


hes and writings in the Saamm. It has also 
discredited the Sena as a patty for its role in 
the violence unleashed on Mumbai in 1993. 

But Thackeray has taken on a blatantly 
unrepentant stand. "Commissions are a 
waste of time and money," he declared. In 
a meeting with journalists after the tabling 
of the Commission's report, he also praised 
his chief, minister for having rejected the 
report, "joshi isn't the chief minister of 
Pakistan or Bangladesh that he should 
accept the report," the Sena chief said with 
heavy sarcasm. He added that Joshi had 
"built up the confidence of the Hindu mas¬ 
ses by declaring the findings one-sided". 

Communal bifocals are treing used by Bjr 
and Sena leaders to view the findings. Just¬ 
ice Srikrishna, who headed the Comtkss- 
ion, has been dubbed as partisan. And sec¬ 
ond-rung Sena leaders say the fact that thje 
judge knows Urdu, among nine other lan¬ 
guages, is evidence of his teing anti-Hindu. 


OUTLOO 


The Sena still maintains that the riots of 
1993 were not engineered. The party line is 
that people reacted to excesses by Muslims 
which led to Hindus coming out in numb¬ 
ers in protest. At the same time, Thackeray 
doesn't deny that he wrote stinging edi¬ 
torials in the Sena newspaper Saamm. Says 
he: "The editorials had to be written then. 
That is why they were written. I don't 
write editorials like that now." 

The Sena has accused the Commission of 
having scrutinised only two Marathi pap¬ 
ers—Soamna and Navakal—and not the 
Urdu press. Dr Arun Hkekar, editor, Loksa- 
tta, dismisses this: "Contrary to the CM's 
statement that only Saamm and Navakal 
were targeted, the report has referred to the 
Urdu Times and other Urdu jourtuls. Even if 
it didn't, there's no justification for the infl¬ 
ammatory edits of Saamm and Navakal." 

Ttanslated, 'Hiackeray's vitriolic anti-Mus¬ 
lim gnashings in bis mouriiplece ran thus: 
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not.be tirikd to.eogige IntUs-einiie^ 
because tt is a waste of his titataadl .; 
money. Justice Stiliilshiia is. a |ood; * 
fudge. Even while crttidsingtNi ieptKt,' 
the sanctity^ dlghlty aiid flie nfesi^ of 
I the fudldaty should have, heist. pN' 



daiy. Ihem is a saying in Maiathl that .if a socftpion.aHs’ 
on an idol, kill Itif you hiust, vrtiiledoli^ 

so, make suse diat you do not b^ tlitt tilQl * ^, 

With the sting of the indkhnent takteg pnoedence; 
the Sena has spared no stone hi tuanlng down the 
tepoit-^nd the high court |ud|e of years, Sena 
MP Madhukar Sarpotdar, one among thote Indicted in 
the report, finds "the CM's refections of the report rea¬ 
sonable”. He fustifles; "He is Srikriihiu, not Bhagwan 




ads. im^'*h'h,. hiihhin4itiih'.L,' 
. ..thts..XDi caatigate'^'iiqMi^;:'^i«i^i]^’i^j^ 
hotde^. pitt ffindhlsK^ 

distht€tiDn;.iHh{idii«tiji^.|lE 
-SttlwiAna knows 
ihe Mundnt poUpe haye^befm 
jtwtice Srhoishnah XUtuhia 
IfWbai even a$ tiie jktUtitll ifot 
continues. And the 

.'I . 





From 8th January 1993, at least, there is 
no doubt that the Shiv Sena and the Shiv 
Sainiks took the lead in organising attacks on 
Muslims and their properties under the guid 
ance of several leaders of the Shiv Sena from the 
level of Shakha Pramukh to the Shiv Sena Pramukh 
Bal Thackeray who, like a veteran general, commanded 
his loyal ^iv Sainiks to retaliate by organised attacks against Muslims.... 
...large scale rioting and violence was...bTought to fever pitch by Hindu 
communal organisations and writings in newspapers like Saamm and 
Navakal It was taken over by Shiv Sena Pramukh Bal Thackeray. The atti¬ 
tude of Shiv Sena as reflected in the Tme Interview given by Bal Thackeray 
and its doctrine of ret^latlon as expounded by Shri Sar^tdar and Shri 
Manohar Joshi, together with the thinking of the Shiv Sainiks that "Shiv 
Sena's terror was the true guarantee of the safety of citizens", were respon¬ 
sible for the vigllantism of Shiv Sainiks.... 

The Shiv Sainiks mobilised themselves for retaliating against the 
Muslims. The shakhas in dl^erent furisdictional areas turned into centres 
of local commands. The attacks on Muslims by the Shiv Sainiks were 
mounted with military precision, with a list of establishments and vot¬ 
ers' list In hand. 


"December 9,1992; Streams of treason anc 
poison have been flowing through the dt 
ies and the mohalias of this country. Those 
mohallas ate inhabited by fanatical Mus 
Urns. They are loyal to Pakistan. Riots occui 
only in those dties and mohallas with i 
growing Muslim population. It is clear from 
the fact that the root cause of riots lies iti 
the Muslim community and its attitude.” 
Then again on January 8,1993: "Stop the 
armed bands of traitors before It 1$ too late. 
Hand over the mini-Paklstans of Bombay to 
the Indian army. Unless the rioting traitors 
are shot on the spot, normalcy which the 
police refer to would not be r^tored." 

But the report has come down heavily on 
the Mumbai Police, condemning its impot¬ 
ence in containing the infdno. And, on 
occasions, abetting it. "The police bowed to 
the wishes of the government. Also, during 
the riots, they were either Hindu or Muslim. 
They weren't policemen," says Abu Azmi, 
state president, Samajwadi Party. Counters 
A.S. Samra, former Mumbai police commis¬ 
sioner who was brou{^t In to quell the 
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may uso the report 
up Hindu sympatlty 

I HE provocative *vweBii general*, 

I , Bal lliackeray, is Uk^ to use his 
' Indictment at a political tool for 
bh storm-troopers to whip im sympa¬ 
thy for Ms pi^- And efaier minister 
Manohar Jpshl's reiection of the Sit- 
krishna rq)btt<H>i biased b favour of 
MuslimSr^is bdt^ seen as the 
ineviu^ s^bon mse. , 

'*Maaohar Jojbi has inflamed the pas- 
sic^^Hia^ and provoked khbinis. 
He h^ia an apparmtiy peac^ slt- 
iMaion; ddded k^sene to be," rues 
Kiniar Ketkat, edltoi, hbdtatashtra 
■Tj^. However, Neeiknrth Kadhilkar, 

. tiBl^olNttvaltidj dublwd by be report 
the Sena mouth{Hece, Saanm, 

' the r^xfft one-sided. *Justtce Srlki- 
Ishna hadn't .even hhied summons to 
in& i want avowed to clarify my posl- 
ttoD. A fam^ tentmbad for its pattlo- 
.^ih%hmt)cien insuh^. If he hasfailed 
tm this .count, he^ faild on obn 
counts as WeO. The Sdna wUl try to cre¬ 
ate a symp^y factor for itself and its 
diief. b«ry patty wlll^esmlolt the report 
to stilt its own Sectoral strategies.* But 
, iUidhlUar does not fear these strategies 
Wifl „be taken to the streets. *Any 
provocation has to be. Immediate. I 
don't expect this, as people have cau¬ 
ght oh to pMlticians’ games.* 
vldubc.sbOlar Asghat All Engineer 
feds! while *lMtdcore followers 
may betaken in by the sabon ruse, .it 
will have tiOr impact on be gendal 
public, the days of religious froizy are 
over. Those Uad(;days ate still fresh In 
: peopids memotl^*'. 

: Says 'tVrlter Klran Nagarkan *1 said 
t^o monbs back bat the S«ia needs 
b whip lb ^nzy as th^ me polltical- 
.b maromied and; desperate" He Is 
bftcdfbed Iqr 'reports of Tha^etay's 
hlftd«Ue fMIcwers planning to 
, "exploit be report'!; It shows a *Iatge 
. vesdge of extremisaL still thrives here. 
ifBut i hope people don't react to their 
VPWocatlwi-* , 

lift a hope abo expressed by. the 
Xldiiim leaders who tuhre orgb for 
peace. Cfoaily, while ppll^duts see no 
harm in rci^^ng the idBdif wounds, 
the dty does not want to inRfot fresh 


Itmitiidf. 




storm; "If the police was given be freedom 
to act as law enforcers, this wouldn't have 
happened. If the police chief was unable to 
assess the situation, it means bere were 
limitations related to the insecurity of his 
term.* However, the Sena has strong^ def¬ 
ended the role of the police during the riots. 

However, says columnist Iqbal Masud; 
"The teal Wliain which started it all, be 817, 
has found no teal mention in the report 
Irrespective of how the electoral fortunes of 
any party is affected, justice must be done." 

The overall offensive strategy launched 
by the CM is seen as a defensive reaction. 
Particularly as the Sena's troubles have 
multiplied of late. First, the debacle in the 
1998 parliamentary elections. Then the 
erosion of its hold over the one Agri com¬ 
munity, after a showdown with rebel Sena 
leader Ganesh Naik. And recently, the 
chipping of its Maratha votebank follow¬ 
ing Sainik-delivered threats made to Mar¬ 
atha leaders Gulabrao Gawande and 
Suresh Nawle. And therefore the resurr¬ 
ection of the Muslim bogey and the Hindu 
card—with Josh! playing second flute to 
'Hindu Hriday Samrat' Thackeray. 

T erming Joshl’s sp<^h as "a Shlvajl 
Park bhaslian", a senior bjp office-bearer 
views it as the CM's attempt to bridge 
the growing gap between the supremo and 
himself. "TTiere was talk of replacing Joshi 
with Narayanrao Rane, (a Thackeray loyal¬ 
ist) after the assembly session but after this, 
ail talk will stop," agrees a Sena observer. 

The Congress, unable to shrug off its role 
in fomenting the ’93 frenry, has become 
aggressive. Says Chhagan Bhujbai, leader of 
the Congress-led Opposition: "We are not 
afraid of any backlash because the report 



has cast suspicion op the inability of an 
individual (the then chief minister 
Sudhakarao Naik) in handling a situation 
and delaying in getting the situation under 
control. None of this was deliberate." 

An absolution which cost them the last 
assembly polls and is likely to cost them the 
next one if bey don't tread carefully. "We 
had exhorted the Muslim voter in the last 
assembly elections to reject the Congress," 
says Masud. "I hold Sharad Pawarand Sudh¬ 
akarao Naik more guilty than the Sena beca¬ 
use they could have stopped the riots." 

This, plus the rift in its ranks, had initial¬ 
ly muted the Congress decibels in Mum- 


The response of police to appeals 
desperate victims, particularly Muslims, 
was cynical and entirely indifferent. On occa¬ 
sions, the response was that they were unable to 
leave the appointed post; on others be abtude was 
that one Muslim killed was one Muslim less... 

Police officers and men, particularly at the junior level, 
appeared to have an inbuilt bias against the Muslims which was evident in 
their treatment of the suspected Muslims and Muslim victims of riots. The 
treatment given was harsh and brutal and, on occasions, bordering on 
inhuman, hardly doing credit to the police. The bias of policemen was 
seen in the active connivance of police constables with the rioting Hindu 
mobs on occasions, with their adopting the role of passive onlookers... 

Even the registered riot-related offences were most unsatisfactorily 
investigated. The investigations showed a lack of enbuslasm, lackadaisi¬ 
cal approach and utter cynicism. Despite clear clues, be mis^eants were 
not pursued, arrested and interrogated, particularly when the suspected 
accused happened to be Hindus with connections to Shiv Sena or were 
Shiv Sainiks. This general apathy appears to be the outcome of the built- 
in prejudice in the mind of an average policeman that every Muslim is 
prone to crime. 
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On 11th January, 1993, the Army col¬ 
umn on patrol intercepted a jeep In which 
Shri Madhukar Sarpotdar and six other per- '■ 
sons, including his son Atul, were travelling. 

They seized from their possession one Smith and 
mmiimfmmmimm Wesson revolver of .32 ^ibre, one Astra pistol of .20 
calibre and one .99mm pistol, apart from two choppers, 
two hock^ sticks and two sticks. WhUe the Smith and Wesson revolver was 
licensed in the name of Shri Sarpotdar, the other two revolvers were unli¬ 
censed. It took the police two days to register an offence. 

The explanation of Shri Sarpotdar for carrying the hockey sticks, chop¬ 
pers and sticks was that, as the area was disturbed, they were carrying them 
for self defence...the explanation, to say the least, strains one's credibility. 
Although at the material time the mere possession of unlicensed firearms 
in a 'notified area' would have attracted penal liability under Section S of 
the TADA act, and the entire city of Bombay had been declared as a 'noti¬ 
fied area', there was no attempt to invoke the provisions of the TADA act. 

...Shri Sarpotdar propounded an interesting theory of retaliation adopted 
by Shiv Sena, namely that because innocent people were attacked in 
Jogeshwarl, other innocent people could be attacked in Colaba by way of 
retaliation. 


The RAF (lop) was called In anticipation of 
trouble lollowing the report (right) 

bai. However, with the Congress Working 
Committee (cwc) after a special me^ng in 
Delhi on August 7 demanding the resigna¬ 
tion of the Manohar Joshi government the 
signal has been given for the Congress to 
take a more strident stand vis-a-vis the 
Shiv Sena. The mpcc will soon be launch¬ 
ing an oust Joshi campaign. 

Congress leaders have already begun to 
point out that the Srikrishna Commission 
report has exposed the Sena. Says Bhu|ba!; 
"With the action against Bengalis, the ^na 
is projecting itself as the protectors of 
Maharashtra. Now, through the Srikrishna 
Report, the Sena is trying to gain mileage 
by showing themselves to be the messlahs 
of the Hindus. But the people are not fools. 
They know the Sena is neither for Hindus, 
nor for Muslims. They are only for money." 

The Opposition hopes to tame the tiger in 
the next assembly elections, scheduled to 



be held a year-and-a-half from now. The an, 
which demonstrated at Azad Maidan 
demanding the resignation of the CM on 
moral grounds, seems upbeat. Says a confi¬ 
dent an MP, Ramdas Athavale: "The 
Congress-RPi-Samajwadi combination will 
have no problem in the next polls." With 
the Samajwadi Party threatening to move 
the court—"even the international courts if 
necessary," says Azmi—the report might 
just be ripe to be picked at election time." 

Rues Thackeray-baiter Madhav Deshpa- 
nde: "Politically, this will be a great setback 
for the Sena. Ihe highhandedness of Bai 
Thackeray is unacceptable to the common 
man. The least he could have done was 
express regret," 

But repentance Is far removed from the 
Sena reality. Thackeray believes that attack 
is the best form of defence and so has 
decided to discredit the Srikrishna Commi¬ 
ssion. But if the Opposition campaign sus¬ 
tains long enough, then the Sena may 
have a price to pay in the next elections. ■ 
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JAIN REPORT 

BJP thwarts Congress’ 
alliance plans by naming 
Swamy and Karunanidhi 

ByCHAHULATA JOSHI_ 

T his h one political hostage 
that's never been freed. The 
Jain Commission of Inquiry 
has stumbled through its 
whole life buffeted by the equa¬ 
tions of the day, used and abused as the 
situation variously demanded. By last 
week, as the ajp government tabled its 
48-page action taken report (atr) amid a 
welter of confusing responses, the 
whole enterprise seemed to have spun 
totally out of the realm of criminal 
investigation and entered another orbit; 
a nervy war of attrition between the bjp 
and the Congress, each cut 
and thrust meant to cramp 
the other's political leverage in 
a time of fluid alliances. 

Ostensibly, the atr proposes 
to get to the bottom of the con¬ 
spiracy behind Rajiv Gandhi's 
assassination. But the sequence 
of events leading up to its 
tabling Indicates the bip saw it as 
an apt occasion to score a few 
personal ‘hits' and, simultaneous¬ 
ly, push the Congress into a cor¬ 
ner. The original atti only spoke of 
creating a multi-tier agency to pur¬ 
sue Jain's leads, but what was 
tabled was a redrafted document that 
draws from Jain's interim report to dwell 
overtly on figures like Subramanian 
Swamy and M. Karunanidhi, in the lat¬ 
ter's case a bit fraudulently {see box). The 
manoeuvre had a dual advantage: both 
are convenient bogeymen for the bjp, 
and criminalising them in the context of 
the Rajiv case limits the extent to which 
the Congress can befriend either of the 
two blocs in Tamil Nadu. 

The Congress' selective response 
betrayed its compulsions: it lauded M.C. 
Jain for a "commendable and courage¬ 
ous task" but unanimously rejected the 
hard-hitting atr. Patty spokesman Ajit Jogi 
and other MPs did launch a vitriolic attack 
on the DMK In Parliament, but the ewe kept 
mum. It did not demand either the dismis¬ 
sal of the DMK or the arrest of its leader, Kar¬ 
unanidhi. This, from a party which had cre¬ 
ated an uproar when Jain's Interim report 
was leaked last year that culminated in the 
dismissal of the Gujral government on Nov¬ 
ember 28, implied a clear shift in accent. 

In public, the Congress says it has rejected 
the ATR because it does not contain Jain's 
recommendations to examine and prose¬ 
cute 19 other suspects, which app^ in 
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Volume V of the final report. But the argu¬ 
ment does not seem entirely convincing. 
Party insiders admit the atr was rejected pri¬ 
marily to soft-pedal the focus on aiadmk ally 
Swamy and, to an extent, even the omk. 

Even so, it's circumscribed by the vocal 
line it took last time on the dmk. A ewe 
note prepared by Arjun Singh treads a curi¬ 
ous ground: “The attempt in the atr not to 
proceed any further against 19 of these 21 
persons shows the mindset of the govern¬ 
ment in not wanting to probe the assassi-. 
nation fully and so to shield those who are 
clearly Irtvolved as demonstrated prima 
facie by the Jain Commission.” Oblique 


t NARAYAN 

hints follow on "tiie role of eminent per¬ 
sons, including political personalities 
within and outside Tamil Nadu.” 

On the face of it, the Congr^' drive to 
target all individuals named in the rep¬ 
ort-including its own P.V. Narasimha Rao, 
accused of obstructing th«,inqulty and also 
moving proposals to wind up the panel- 
may mil appear a legitimate demand. Yet, 
it does not justify an arbitrary rejection of 
the ATR, unless the Congress wants to keep 
its future options open with prospective 
allies. Here, the bjp has in one stroke taken 
the wind out of the sails of an ambitious 
Congress, which began the week with a 
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lead'i^tli 
'' ' ricBtfttf Inquliy' 
did Hot take ^ 
Oi SwMay.,. 


itqWdi^'iidtnw; 





during die debate m die Jain ComiQ>!y ’> 

Isdonlt final icfibit. fiut .was.Jethmidifid!.;v 
b^ariU^twdiful? .; . , 1 
. It Is rd^abiy leaint diet during 
the htO'hour cat^et medlng oh 
July 23, tinton minttten Pit. 

KUmanuuaigelaiitii, llunnbi . 

JeAniM jblifri^ and K. fianu*, 

eririiinK a ite^ Actlori 
Ikken fieppit (Arid ^ place of the' \ 

’Muketaanfi* doc^ent prep^ ' ' 

Hoine IriJn^ cdficliffi im . 

the-guidance L.K. Advairi. bi 
the new atr, hotti IkmU Nadu 
chief mlnlstei h(. Kaiunanidhl 
and Janata Party president Pr 
Swamy have nan^. > 

Api^ently, Jethniaiaol pns&d* 

Ifbr a ptc^ at^inri Swamy wMte ’ 
bOrii Kuiharamangalam and faun- . 
amurthy inristed that Kanioani* , ' 
dhf be blacklisted. 

The hesh Arit goes beyond Jain^ 
recommendatbns, is hard-hitting | 
and appears to be aimed at politi- 
cai adversaries. Gonsidei these 
ftcts: 

• On the ail^ toybivement irf 

Swamy i^tt stated:;"/^ 

*PK*m,, Ae;tenbr,,of the iti^temwt;/ 
of Dr SWamy, it would appear that a cbri^ who, by his 'conisirient and" persistent 
aistent and peisist«itefidttis theceoh ids \ efibtt.4U)rtnanswer ritequerik^ yridch 
pan pot to answer quesrions which me are mori reievant! hat thwarted the 
m0^ i«iewhri.<-* Nou^ oohrida what the! 7 from flndlEg cKit dke tn^. 


ssioahas dattflirt is Bisflimi. 
• in -^lome jbhi’ hpfed 
KaiutuuridM tnK 'abw.: 
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Jelliinalani bl.icklislmy' Swamy: Ramaiinirthy fliainlii 
Uiirai. Kiiiiiaramanoaiani takinri on K.ininaiii(llii 


' roeiri had. to tabietn^J 
; /interim leport ^ 
v'.'n^p^;did'tidt''e 
• i ti^^ixtuoa SUk 
-mu atates: /’<Da thci 
: .,l(ahih«ridhli,the. 

ttt iritimm lepttt 
- . that '£^ ri>e ^bfiti(H(r;pf :riui;; 
'matt^ rite ep^tiiidti;'h|; ther'; 
risritdwt^t rii^ w«,^ 
pmt/tp the ifitd 

KanmmitdtBVt)i^ su<h 
Vitsin the interim mgioriijk^'’ 
cbnshieiidkm, mgrihm;^ ' 
inisgMngt expKessM' .by'. ibe, 

.' Cominis^ hi tts find 
” the govethritem has derided 
entrust , the moma ,Wlrit(..jhf' 
re^dnsibthty to deride^libtf to 
proceed to jpittma«er^“^'^ 
id; thoU{^ Jain's fiiiri lepi^ ' 

. sought to steer clear ^ politicid 
/.'coittrqvtetdes^ 

'’.‘dSent- iwairis'hJ'''hawt'affi#etffltt--' 
plans. !bys ic-def^^tve fbii^ i, 
tnan^lam; "Why riuwd Webe t^jtolie 
ecthig anybody} l«t.eyety^qi:^'W^ 
been ndhed in a juiUria) lep^^ 
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call from Sonia Gandhi to partymen to gir¬ 
dle up for "responsibilities". 

The Congress Is truly in a Catch-22 state. 
Given the emotive nature of the case, it is 
obliged to take a stance that leaves it hams¬ 
trung in the current situation,.The demand 
for a probe against the 19 individuals 
named by Jain will put regional players 
like Y. Gopalasamy, P.V. Rajendran and 
Kolathurraani from the mdmk, Tamil 
MaaniU Congress and the DK respectively, 
in a spot. Thus, the Congress will unwit¬ 
tingly alienate Itself from smaller allies. 

Having been crucified once before, 
Karunanidhi reacted sharply. "I was aoss- 
examined by the Jain Commission on oath 
and unlike some of them I was forriiright, 
'without withholding anything'. This r^ 


fence that 'on many matters his intenoga- 
tion was quite relevant' relates to my depo¬ 
sition. This innocuous sentence was unfa¬ 
irly and improperly taken out of context 
and used by the atr to suit their own pur¬ 
poses which Is reprehensible," he told 
Outlook. But the agitated denials may not 
hold in the face of a storm that threatens 
to leave everyone crippled in its wake. 

T he AIK proposes the setting up of a 
Multi-Disdplinaty Monitoring Agency 
(MDMA), comprising officials horn the 
CBi and intelligence agencies, to conduct 
further probes. The cwc wants the mdma to 
examine the ltte's landing points organised 
by Shanmugam and the movements of 
Slvarasan in Chennai which clearly show 


the roie the state machinery played. 

Nonetheless, the numbers game in the 
background has tempered the stridency in 
the Cong^ss attack, even against the dmk. 
Whether this ambiguous tone stems from 
LK. Advani's assurances that the "investiga¬ 
tion will proceed on the lines suggested by 
the Congress", or has been influenced by 
political compulsions, is a moot question. 

One theory is that the Jain report is an 
area on which both the bjp and the Congr¬ 
ess are working in tandem and, therefore, 
the party isn't pressing the issue. But polit¬ 
ical arithmetic shows that if the Congress 
does make a bid for power, it will have to 
woo the Left, which is unlikely to dump 
the dmk. 1111 that happens, the Rajiv probe 
will serve as a tool in the political game. ■ 
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■ Nectar for politicians 
is poison for public? 
While Pondicherry's 
netas rejoice at the 
prospect of the Union 
Territory becoming a 
full-fledged state, its peo¬ 
ple are bracing for the 
flip side of the move: 
subsidies on liquor (beer 
here is the cheapest in 
the land) will go; and 
cars and two-wheelers 
will cost more. 


■ The embarrassing leaks of 
the Jain Commission's final 
report have finally got to LK. 
Advanl. Or so it seems, joint 
secretaries in the Union home 
ministry have iwen uno¬ 
fficially told to stay away from 
the press. Result: reporters call¬ 
ing up the bureaucrats for 
dope arc being advised not to 
come to their offices; and if 
they do, not to enter their 
names at the reception. So the 
babus arc now meeting jour¬ 
nos during morning walks and 
other salubrious settings. 


■ The Cxrngress in Kerala is 
divided over a death in the 
party. When K. Vijayan died 
recently, Alappuzha Congress 
chief N. Mohankumar began 
collecting survival money from 
colleagues. But a month and Rs 
2 lakh later, the family was yet 
to see a penny. So Kerala MP 
Vayalar Ravi threatened a fast. 
But Mohankumar says Ravi 
himself hadn't paid his contri¬ 
bution of Rs 10,000. Another 
defaulting partyman, T. Prabh- 
akaran, has an alibi: “1 helped 
him when he was alive." 



■ Suresh Kalmadi, once 
Sharad Pawar's 'bouncer' and 
proud of it, is getting very 
antl-anti. After his recent 
assertion on TV that the 
Maratha strongman would 
never become PM, Pawar’s 
men confronted him in Par¬ 
liament. The former lAt pilot 
got into a big brawl. And 
when matters threatened to 
get out of hand, a dozen- 
odd MPs had to Intervene. 

ANOOPKAMAtU 





■ Chandrababu Naidu 
notwithstanding. Bangalore 
still boasts of more software 
pros than Osaka. But unlike 
his Andhra Pradesh counter¬ 
part, Karnataka chief minister 
J.H. Patel is still a babe In the 
woods of Silicon Valley. 

At a crucial meeting with the 
task force on Information 
technology, the uninformed 
Patel let his ignorance hang 
out. He bent across and asked 
his chief secretary B.K. 
Bhattacharya the difference 
between software and hard¬ 
ware. Somebody In, the aowd 
hissed within the fun-loving 
CM'S earshot: "Viagra!" 


■ Is the end nigh for Murli 
Manohar Joshi? The hrd min¬ 
ister did the politically very- 
correct thing of visiting the 
Indian Satellite Centre (lsac) 
in Bangalore last week—US 
sanctions and all that. No 
problem there, except that 
politicians who’ve gone to iSAC 
have exited the political scene 
very quickly: Indira Gandhi in 
'77, N.D. Tiwati in the ’80s, 
and Deve Gowda in '96. 

■ The indo-Pak duel goes on. 
First missiles, then N-tests, 
now films. The Pakistani isi is 
making a film called Ghauri. 
Fortunately, Sunil Shetty has 
pre-empted It with Prit/rvi. 


Heard at the 
ministry of 
external affairs: 
“What Bill Clinton 
really needs is 
a Comprehensive 
Sex Ban Treaty.” 
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The woiid is getting smaller; the competition isn’t. 


Today, the Internet has become a decisive factor 


in distancing the competition. And its power is 


growing. Every day more and more people are 
discovering that the true potential of the Internet 
is far greater than they ever dreamed of. It's what 
makes businesses click. 

Come, see how you can maximize the potential 
of the Internet for your business at the India 
Internet World 'W in New Delhi. Produced* by 
Miciomedia (the Technology Media Entity of 
Mkroland) and Mecklermedia, it is Asia's largest IHUliJUUHl 

Pr«|«li Miidaa, Nf« Ofllii 


IT Conference and Exhibi- m 
tion with a total Net focus. ^ 
Sandra Morris of Intel and 
Mike Antonelli of IBM will help you 
see how new e-commerce markets 
are being created. Crystal Waters 
will explain how to 
delight customers 
with the creative 
magic the Web 
offers. Sabeer 
Bhatia, Founder 
and CEO of 
Hotmailwill share 
dynamic insights 
on how the Net 
explodes profits. 


CEO of Jupiter 
Communications, and 
William Melton, CEO of 
Cybercash, will enlighten 
you on the future of the Internet. 

And there's more. Learn from the hands-on 
experience of Prakash Neelkantan about Active X. 
Or Mellanie Hills on leveraging Intranets for 
competitive advantage. Plus, critical brand 
building directions and the SCs of success from 
Jim Sterne. Chris Vandenberg wilt explore tools 
and technologies to personalize the Web. Chris 
Moore, CEO of iPass, and Joel Maloff will present 
the infrastructure and services that ISP's of 
tomorrow will create and build. . 

Visit www.iwoiidindia.com to know more 
about India Internet World. Or write to 
Micromedia at Microland Gardens, 3rd Cross, 18th 
Main, Koramangala 6, Bangalore S60 095, or call 
to register at Bangalore (080) 554 3985, 
Mumbai (022) 496 5277, New Delhi (Oil) 
628 6606. 

Take a world class ticket to the Internet and 
your business will never be the same again. 
Now, that's something you'll dick with. 


WHtRE THE INTERNET MEANS BUSINESS"' 
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INDO US TIES 


Like Balm on 
Aching Joints 


By PREM SHANKAR JHA 


I N no Indo-US dialogue in the past half 
century have the participants been as 
tightlipped as in the three rounds of 
talks that US deputy secretary of state 
Strobe Talbott has had with the prime 
minister's special envoy, Jaswant Singh. 
Despite this, as the talks have progressed, 
more and more of the details have seeped 
out. This is itself a good sign, for it shows 
that the two sides found more and more 
common ground and have begun, by degr¬ 
ees, to reiax. In his carefully measured state¬ 
ment to Parliament on August 4, the PM as 
good as confirmed that on one key element 
in the discussion India and the US had virt¬ 
ually come to an agreement: barring some 
unforeseen hitch, India is likely to sign the 
cnarr in the not-too-distant future. 

The business-like tenor of these talks, 
described to me by one American particip¬ 
ant as "the most fruitful India and the US 
have ever held", could not have been in 
more marked contrast to Washington's 
public posture since the Pokhran tests. A 


stance that has been inveterately hostile. 
India, the American public was told, would 
have to be taught a lesson. Within days the 
US had whipp^ together meetings of the 
G-8 and the five nuclear powers, and 
obtained a condemnation of India that has 
few parallels in post-War diplomacy. 

Economic sanctions were announced wit¬ 
hin days. The desire to punish India has 
swamped any attempt to be judicious. Secr¬ 
etary of state Madeleine Albright squarely 
blamed India for pushing Pakistan into test¬ 
ing its N-weapons, and contemptuously dis¬ 
missed India's claim to a permanent seat in 
the Security Council. In virtually the same 
breath she exonerated China of having 
given Pakl*|tan,any weapons or technology 


for bombs or missiles 'in recent times', 
despite a spate of cia reports to the contrary. 
China demonstrated its good faith by ens¬ 
uring Pakistan got the 15 tonnes of heavy 
water it needs to make the unsafeguarded 
Khushab nuclear reactor operational. 

The Talbott-Jaswant talks have been so 
different they could be taking place with 
another country, for their starting point has 
been an explicit US recognition that India 
has legitimate security concerns that made 
it exercise the N-option. The US has stuck to 
its belief that exploding nuclear bombs was 
not the best way of tackling them, and that 
was therefore a mistake. 'The purpose of the 
talks, however, is to move on and explore 
how India's security concerns can be recon¬ 
ciled with America's vital Interests. 

'Ihe main concern here is to keep the non¬ 
proliferation regime from unravelling. 
India's and Pakistan's tests could become 
precedents for North Korea and Iran, who 
make no secret of their nuclear ambitions. 
From this it would be a short step to the full 
nuclearisation of Israel, South ftorea. Israel 
would make Iraq and Libya redouble their 
efforts. North Korea could 
make even Japan think 
twice. Every country that 
goes down this road vrill 
weaken the barriers against 
nuclearisation in others. 
The administration also 
fears the US armed forces 
may have second thoughts 
on ratifying the cnar. Its 
most vital concern is thus 
to stop this domino ehect. 

India shares these fears, and had tried to 
assuage them at the very outset. In his letter 
to Clinton, Vajpayee had offered to sign the 
cm with some qualifications, and to take 
full part in the negotiations for a cap on the 
production of fissile materials. But an 
enraged West had demanded that India not 
only sign the cm without any conditions 
but also the npi. In the Talbott-Jaswant 
negotiations, the US has dropped its insis¬ 
tence that India sign the npt. It is thus wlU- 
ing to admit that the nft is an unequal 
treaty, but it wants India to accept that the 
non-proliferation regime that has been 
built around it is the best of the available 
options today, and not to rock the boat. 

Delinking the ctbt horn Ihe Ntr has ope- 


One American participant 
called the Strobe Talbott- 
Jaswant Singh taiks as “the 
most fruitfui India and the 
US have ever held”. 
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ned the way for India to sign the former. 
India had refused to sign the asr in 1996 
because it would have permanently left it in 
the limbo of the not-quite nuclear nations, 
and because two of the N-powers, Britain 
and Russia, had at the last minute intro¬ 
duced an 'entry into force' (bf) clause that 
prevented the treaty from coming into 
force till all the 44 nations with nuclear 
reactors signed and ratified it. This was 
intended specifically to put pressure on 
countries like India. A three-yearly review 
conference was to decide on steps signator¬ 
ies could take to bring the holdouts into the 
treaty. India reacted sharply to the fif clause 
as it sanctioned action against non-slgnato- 
rles, and therefore violated the Vienna con¬ 
vention on international treaties. 

However, once India had tested its weap¬ 
ons and its scientists had collected the dau 
needed to simulate nuclear explosions, the 
CTBT lost its discriminatory character and 
ceased to constrain India's quest for nuclear 


security. The fact that the cnar contains a 
'national emergency' clause permitting 
countries to pull out in case there is a seri¬ 
ous, demonstrable change in the security 
environment, further safeguards the signr- 
tories’ autonomy In security matters. 

Other than the ciar, the main issues on 
which the talks have centred are the non¬ 
deployment of nuclear weapons and missi¬ 
les; a commitment not to export nuclear 
technology; and willingness to sign a treaty 
to cap the production of fissile materials. 
The undertaking not to export has never 
presented a problem to India, which has in 
fact never parted with any nuclear and mis¬ 
sile technology. The FMa also does not 
seem to have posed any problems, in part as 
there is no agreement yet among the future 
signatories on a number of issues, including 
the verification of existing stockpiles. India 
will no doubt go along with any regime 
that does not discriminate between the 
nuclear and non-nuclear powers. 

The issue on which the delegations have 
spent a good deal of time is the non-weap- 
onisation and ncm-deployment of India's 
(and Pakistan’s) N-capabllity. Both terms are 
open to several interpretations, but here 
too, the US seems to have tried to meet 
Indian concerns halfway and has consider¬ 
ably watered down the G-8/P-5 demand 
that the two countri« not manufacture 


missiles or bombs and not tip their existing 
missiles with nuclear warheads. 

One US cause for concern, the possibility 
that India might develop N-artiilery shells, 
seems to have been dealt with. The US dele¬ 
gation recounted the American experience 
with such weapons. Artillery units stationed 
in Germany in the late 'SOs or early '6Qs 
were issued N-artlllery shells code-named 
the Davy Crockett. Soon after, the US mili¬ 
tary command realised that it had made a 
ghastly mistake, for it had given scores of 
captains and lieutenants in the field a finger 
on the nuclear trigger. The danger this ent¬ 
ailed was brought home to it when, during 
a field exercise, one such unit lost its way 
and ended up 10 km inside East Germany. 
Davy Crockett was silently withdrawn. 

That apart, the US has conceded that non- 
deployment needs to be separated from the 
stockpiling of N-weapons. But deployment 
can have a wide range of meanings, from a 
Jaguar at the end of the runway with bombs 
strapped to its underside, to 
N-tipped missiles in hard¬ 
ened silos within range of 
each other's civilian centres. 
American fears have cen¬ 
tred on the possibility of 
accidental N-war, as neither 
Pakistan nor India has even 
mdimentary command and 
control systems, and that 
while India has at least one 
military satellite, Pakistan 
does not have even that, and therefore is 
essentially blind. And yet their missiles are 
only four minutes away ftom each other. 

Some weeks ago, the outgoing US ambas¬ 
sador in Islamabad underlined this when he 
expressed his deep worry at the fact that 
Pakistan had decided to explode its bombs 
and declare a national alert, which Included 
readying its missiles for launching at India, 
on the basis of an unfounded rumour that 
there were Israeli airaaft at Indian air bases. 
Talbott’s delegation has therefore focused its 
eftorts on getting India and Pakistan to 
move their Prithvi and M-11 missiles out of 
range of each other's territory. India has no 
quarrel with that, although questions still 
remain to be resolved because of perceived 
Indo-Pak asymmetries in missile capability. 

Vajpayee has decided to move ahead on 
the CTBT because in these talks India has 
got what it wants—acceptance of its need 
for a minimum nuclear deterrent. Beyond 
that it has everything to gain ftom keeping 
the global nuclear non-proliferation reg¬ 
ime intact. The absence of any hint of 
admonition in Albright's statement at the 
ASEAN Regional Forum meet in Manila, and 
the welcome given to Vajpayee’s statement 
by James Rubin of the state department in 
Washington, together suggest that Was¬ 
hington's 'good cop, bad cop’ routine may 
be coming to an end. ■ 


In these negotiations, the US 
has dropped its insistence 
that india sign the NPT, 
paving the way for it to 
concentrate on the CTBT. 
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INTERVIEW__ 

‘Quitting isn’t a patriotic virtiffi’ 


India's high commissioner lo South Africa, L.C. 
Jain, has been in the news of iate. Reports are 
that despite having been recalled by the Vajpa¬ 
yee government, he is yet to tender his resignat¬ 
ion. Appointed during the last days of the Guj- 
ml regime, he was among the political affoin- 
tees whose resignations were sought by the new 
government. In an interview to Ramananda 
Sengupta, the 73-year-old Gandhian defends 
his position and talks about his work, bilateral 
ties and the importance for India of the upcom¬ 
ing N.4M summit in Durban. Excerpts: 

It is reported that you have not res¬ 
ponded to the Indian government's 
directive recalling yon firom Pretoria. 

I am not the sort of person who hangs on 
to a post when I'm not wanted there. My 
bags are ready. But in this case, foreign sec¬ 
retary K. Raghunath called me up 
and asked me to stay on till the 
NAM summit in the first week of 
September. This was the express 
desire of the mea, conveyed to me 
by the foreign .secretary. And he 
spoke to me on behalf of the PM. 

Bat why did you not resign 
when Vaipayee himself said 
all political appointees of 
the previous Gujral govern¬ 
ment would be recalled? 

When we arrived here, there was 
anxiety that India as a govern¬ 
ment was not recognising the role 
its mission here has lo play both 
in providing that special continu¬ 
ity in relations, and also that this 
presence gives South African Indi¬ 
ans a pride in their origins; a refle¬ 
ction of India's entrenched consis¬ 
tent positions on colonialism, on 
the values of democracy, secular¬ 
ism and Kicialism. India had earl¬ 
ier replaced a grandson of Gandhi 
who had achieved remarkable 
goodwill here within 15 months. 

This had seemed 'insensitive' to 
the importance of India-South 
Africa links. When the elections 
threw up a government that had a 
political colour that was underst¬ 
ood here only as 'Hindu national¬ 
ist'—as if the ideals India represen¬ 
ted were being abrogated—it see¬ 
med that it was even more import¬ 
ant for India-South Africa cwdial- 
Ity and mutual respect not to 'res¬ 
ign', not to let the normal proto¬ 
cols overpower the commitment 
to build an |mderstand]ng betw¬ 
een the 'net %ndia and the 'new' 

South Africi I was overpowered 


by a sense of responsibility to India- 
attempted to see myself as representing a 
continuity in foreign policy and respect for 
the time and space South Africans had 
spared to enable me to set a somewhat 
multi-faceted, strong exchange and cooper¬ 
ation on the ground. It is this kind of local 
scenario and sentiment that inhibited and 
deterred me from resigning publicly— 
though the authorities in Delhi were pri¬ 
vately informed of my readiness to resign. 
Resigning cannot be a patriotic virtue. 
What do you think should be done 
to improve bilateral Ues, particula¬ 
rly after India's nuclear tests which 
have been criticised by Pretoria? 

The only criticism South Africa has offered 
is in terms of its own principle and policy, 
having dismantled its own nuclear capabil¬ 


ity. There is some understanding of our 
geo-political security environment. There 
was some disappointment that though 
South Africa has a 'strategic partnership' 
with India, India did not take them into 
confidence before the tests. 

What, in your opinion, should be 
India's focus/role at the nam summit? 
The biggest crisis facing the Third World 
today is symbolised by what is called the 
Asian crisis and the many faces of globalisa¬ 
tion. Strong and powerful economies of the 
Asian miracle countries have been brought 
down, in my view, by forces which control 
huge finandal resources, which are being 
employed speculatively for Immediate gains 
rather than for investment in productive 
purposes. The combined stren^h of the 
NAM countries, however, can build up some 
much-needed brakes and can put 
these forces at notice. Thus what 
NAM needs to address is how to 
deepen South-South cooperation 
even if it means some countries 
may lose a little to each other. 
Wlut has been your achleve- 
moit in South Africa so for? 
Fundamental to improving bilat¬ 
eral ties is for India to identify her¬ 
self with the major challenges 
confronting South Africa in the 
post-apartheid period beginning 
in 1994, and partaking in South 
Africa's endeavours to handle 
these challenges. In the last eight 
months that I have been here, it is 
in this area that I have, with the 
support of the rest of the mission, 
been able to not only draw atten¬ 
tion to India's expertise and expe¬ 
rience but actually put on the 
^ound several joint endeavours. 
Indian presence in South Afiica Is 
to be seen both as the presence of 
the government of India and of 
South Africans of Indian origin 
and the links they have with 
South Africa's struggle against 
apartheid. Having been for years 
excluded from the political sce¬ 
nario of the world, the emerging 
leader^p in South Afilca has not 
had an opportunity to turn its 
eyes to the South because of the 
overwhelming Earlier presence of 
Europe, the apartheid rulers. India 
thus cannot rest in South Africa 
on its past history, laurels, good¬ 
will and contacts. It has to be on 
the alert and on its toes to carve 
out a place for itself afice^, and 
nurse it with constant care. ■ 


V.S. RAUANATHAN 
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INDO-UK TIES 


Exit, the Last of 
the Sahihs 



Political and economic ties 
between the two nations 
plunge as squabbling 
diplomats add to the tension 

BySAIMAYSURI in London and 
RAMANANDA SENGUPTA in New Delhi 


S ALMAN Haider, Indian High 
Commissioner to London, is 
recalled to Delhi. Sir David Gore- 
Booth, British high commissioner 
to New Delhi, resigns from ser¬ 
vice, ostensibly to "pursue a career in the 
private sector". And post-nuclear tests, 
London tilts openly towards Islamabad, 
blaming India for having started the 
nuclear arms race in the su^ontinent. It's 
a string of Individual events but, rather 
like a middle-order collapse, cumulatively 
they mean only one thing; a mini-crisis. 

“We are going through a difficult phase," 
admits a senior external affairs ministry off¬ 
icial, "and the onus for this rests completely 
with them." London, he says, is "trying to 
take a higher profile than it needs to, which 
is definitely not helpful." On the contrary, 
he adds, "if London had any sensitivity 
towards bilateral ties. Sir David should have 
been recalled the day after he waved a new¬ 
spaper under (former) Prime Minister I.K. 
Gujral's nose last year, demanding to know 
if he was being asked to leave." 

Even earlier, the breach was underscored 
when, in an unprecedented act, Derek 
Fatchett, the junior minister in the British 
foreign office, had entertained leaders horn 
Pakistan-occupied Kashmir in his office. 
Then, of course, there's foreign secretary 
Robin Cook. Stung by the Indian press' rea¬ 
ction to his gaffes during the Queen's visit 
to India, he found his chance to get back 
after the May tests. At a meeting of the G-8 
to discuss the nuclear tests on the subconti¬ 
nent, he formed a 'task force'—headed, of 
course, by him—to oversee the implement¬ 
ation of the sanctions against India and 
Pakistan. But most observers agree Pakistan 
was added as an afterthought. And that 
liidia was Cook's main target, 
teneath the statements of apparent neut¬ 
rality, there emerges a pattern. Britain con¬ 
demns cross-border violations whenever 
Indian home minister L.K. Advani speaks of 
cross-border pursuits, or when Indian shell¬ 
ing causes damage in Pakistan. "Both coun¬ 
tries have agreed on a number of confidoi- 
ce-bullding measures in Ae past to prevent 
incidents along the line of control. These 
should now be implemented," said Fatchett 
last fortnight. Yet no such demands follow 
when India points to the influx of terrorists 
horn aaoss the border. "These cross-border 

Qore-Bootli;« datad diplomat 





violations seem to bother them only when 
there are reports, even false reports, of any 
firing from the Indian side," remadced an 
Indian official wryly. 

The convenor of the bjp foreign affairs cell 
and lyp national executive member, N.N. 
Jha, is more cautious. “The fact that our 
hi^ commissioner has been recalled and 
their high commissioner has quit the serv¬ 
ice are incidental. Salman was a political 
appointee, and was recalled. Sir David repo¬ 
rtedly had personal reasons. 

In fact, things were |ust fine 
till Pokhran," he says. "The 
British haven't really und¬ 
erstood our security concerns 
and the fact that we object to 
nuclear apartheid. However, 
we hope that they overcome 
constituency pressures and 
appreciate our point over the 
tests as well as Kashmir." 


A S for Sir David, he had it 
coming. Never has a 
British high commissio¬ 
ner left under such circum¬ 
stances. Unrepentant about 
the heat and dust raised in 
Delhi and London over his 
gaffes in India, he'd been 
keen on a Washington or 
New York posting—both 
were vacant this summer. Not 
only was he denied these, he 
wasn't considered for the 
post above those—Perman¬ 
ent Under Secretary of State, 
corresponding to India's For¬ 
eign skretary. If at age SS the 
Foreign Office wasn't prepa¬ 
red to consider him for posts 
that mattered, it was time to go, and he did. 

The "class difference" between Sit David 
and his foreign secretary Rd>in Cook may 
have played its part in his final call, feel mea 
offid^s. Sir David is a linear descendant of 
a huntin', shootin', fishin' peer of the 
realm—just the kind New Labour is keen to 
offload from the House of Lords. Cook is a 
far more Cool Britannia, pulled-myseif-up- 
from-the-bootstraps kind of man. And the 
twain do not meet. Addressing a press con¬ 
ference on the eve of the Queen's visit to 
India, Sir David ruffled feathers when he 
admitted to the "lingering arrogance" of 
many of his countrymen vis-a-vis India, 
"perhaps compound^" by the obsequiou¬ 
sness shown by many Indians. 

Sic David authored another gaffe by anan- 
ging a speech by the Queoi in Chennai. 
India invoked protocol to refuse it. In the 
mecUa this became the Great Indian Snub to 
Her ^jesty. That it came courtesy S^ David 
wasii't then acknowledged by the Brits. The 
adolowledgement comes now. 

Odtfly, his predicament in some ways par¬ 


alleled that of the newly-departed Indian 
high comndssioner to London, Salman 
Haider. Sir David, like Haider, had a prr^ 
lem getting a hearing in Delhi or London. 
But of the two, Haider seemed to fare better. 
Haider asked for a meeting in the Foreign 
Office after his return from Delhi. He was 
given a date 10 days on. Haider mote back 
protesting that he had never, as forel^t sec¬ 
retary, k^t the British high commissioner 
waiting. He got the meeting. 




Sir David faced greater difficulties. Well- 
placed sources said foreign seaetary K. 
Raghunath cut him short just as he b^an 
a lecture on the Indian nuclear tests by ask¬ 
ing if he had cleared his views with 
Washington. And that was when he had 
finally obtained access to South Block. 

The former diplomat has had "definite 
problems with both access and acceptabil¬ 
ity" in the MEA since the Queen's visit. The 
Indian government has had political diffi¬ 
culties enough with Cook. But with Sir 
David, thoe arose fireqirent friction in 





diplomatic channels. With him goes the 
Ia» of a breed of British diplomats. Sir 
David liked India, but not in ways that 
India likes to be liked. He was the last sahib 
Britain sent to India, as Haider was the last 
sahib India sent to Britain. 

"He insists he is leaving at his own requ¬ 
est as he is looking for a new challenge," 
The Times wrote. "Few will wholly believe 
him, certainly not in India." Indian dipl¬ 
omats are waiting to see what Sir David 
now has to say about his 
Delhi stint. Sir Nicholas 
Fenn, his predecessor, had 
some add remarks to make. 
Delhi, he observed, often 
knows little about the India 
he had seen on his tours— 
former PM Deve Gowda had 
thought him a representa¬ 
tive of the Delhi govonment 
when he visited Bangalore. 
It's significant that Sir David 
left at least partly because 
New Delhi seemed to have 
little or no regard for him. 
And that a new Indian high 
commissioner to London is 
in no hurry to arrive. Some 
diplomatic activity is expect¬ 
ed to be created with a new 
minister for external affairs 
in New Delhi. 

The political differences, 
particularly after Pokhran, 
would perhaps not have 
been so dama^g if the eco¬ 
nomic base to the relations 
had not been so fragile. But 
the heady days after the 
launch of the Indo-British 
partnership Initiative, launc¬ 
hed with much fanfare in 1992 by Sit 
Nicholas, are cleariy over. That was when 
Douglas Hurd, former foreign secretary, 
remarked famously that "our instinct and 
our interests begin to come together." New 
British investment in India went up five¬ 
fold in one year, and doubled the next. 

"Business ties since then have not quite 
fulfilled the promise of 1992-94," Sir Nich¬ 
olas told Outiook. "1 believe there is a draw¬ 
ing back from the confidence which I hope, 

I believe, will be temporary." Though Sir 
Nicholas is still trying to persuade British 
and multinational companies to invest in 
India, nothing as dramatic as a joint vent¬ 
ure signed every other day for those three 
yean has occur^ since. If ties are to grow, 
Indian officials accept, it will have littie to 
do with them or with British diplomats in 
India. "If businessmen of the two countries 
begin to deal with one another, the rest will 
get sorted out," says an Indian trade official. 

But, unless the two countries can get 
down to business, real business, relations 
will remain shaky. ■ 
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BURMA 


A Telling Silence 

The MEA chooses to ignore Suu Kyi’s protest against the junta 



D elhi fiddled while Aung San Suu Kyi 
sat in her car for six days. This poig¬ 
nant expression of civil disobedience 
by the Burmese dissident leader who was 
prevented by the military junta from dri¬ 
ving 100 miles west of Rangoon to meet 
with her political allies went almost unre¬ 
marked by the Ministry of External Affairs 
(MEA). While the whole western world as 
well as some member-states of a.sean 
protested, no statements were made, no 
press release issued by Delhi. The silence 
was underwhelming. Instead, an mka 
source said: "This is not a time for hector¬ 
ing and lecturing—our core interest is to 
manage the post-Pokhran scenario, not to 
show any sympathy for any international 
move to democracy." 

The ME.A spokesman was clear that India 
considered the recent incident an internal 
matter. "We don't normally comment on 
them.” No surprises here but for the 
fact that there’s an alternate view 
doing the rounds in the ministries. 

The most voluble expression of this 
comes from defence minister George 
Fernandes' Samata Party. "This is 
namby paraby diplomacy," says party 
general secretary Jaya Jaitly. "We 
seem to forget our own democracy 
movement...it was world opinion 
that helped to restore it as it did dur¬ 
ing the Emergency." Jaitly believes 
that constructive engagement is 
being ero led. "We are not being able 
to soften these Burmese generals by 


Suu Kyi sat six days In her car In protest 

doing business with them." 

Fernandes is unwilling to go on record 
about the recent events in Burma because 
he says his personal views contradict 
those of other ministries. But he empha¬ 
sises that the Samata Party reflects his 
own views. The party believes that China 
is helping to build Burma's military and 
"it makes no sense to say that our security 
concerns are being met in any way by 
cooperating with Burma,” says Jaitly. This 
chimes with Fernandes' stated line that 
China sold weapons worth more than 
$1.4 billion to the Burmese, and the 
Chinese are building roads with the 
object of gaining access to the Indian 
Ocean via Burma. 

In a convention on Burma in 1996, 
Fernandes had said: "The Chinese and the 


T. NAHAYAN 



Burmese generals have developed a special 
relationship, which will last till the generals 
are in control." Refening directly to the 
defence minister's views, one mea source 
said that "despite what has been said about 
the Coco islands (that China provides sur¬ 
veillance equipment here) 
we have a well-managed 
relationship with Burma." 
Jaitly believes that to be 
more in the realm of wishful 
thinking. "The mfa is still 
stuck in the old Congress 
mindset They ase still mou¬ 
thing the same things." But 
the mea sounx, saying that 
diplomatic pressure is better 
than public acrimony, adm¬ 
its India can't possibly ask 
the junta to 'throw all the 
Chinese out'. "That would be 
a non-starter. You can't fore¬ 
close their options." 

The mea dtes infiltration, 
gun-running and checking 
the inflow of drugs along 
the hSOO km long border as 
some of the concerns that 
both share. It plumps for a 
cooperative approach to 
solving these problems—but 
to what effect, asks the Samata Party. 

The party has alleged that part of the 
drug trade is controlled by Burmese offi¬ 
cials and some of them were inadvertently 
exposed when a truck carrying heroin was 
caught last year. The mea has not denied 
the possibility of a link. Admits an mea offi¬ 
cial, "individual incidents might not 
always fit a policy pattern". Small labora¬ 
tories have reportedly been set up in some 
border areas where opium is processed to 
produce heroin. In the 1996 Burma con¬ 
vention, Fernandes had mentioned the 
drugs-AiDs problem too. He said a lot of the 
heroin that Burma produced passed 
through the overland route between 
Burma and India via Moreh (Manipur) 
from where it was despatched to different 
countries. In fact, it is being said that 
Manipur could possibly become the next 
AIDS capital of the world, where almost 
every family has an infected member. 

The Samata believes that rather 
than serving our interests, India may 
inadvertently end up helping the 
junta. And that while Burma has used 
both China and India, it has benefit¬ 
ed more from ClUna through greater 
economic activity In the border areas. 
The Northeast is not a hub of eco¬ 
nomic activity and doesn't generate 
influence in the same way. So ate Ind¬ 
ia's core Interests being served by 
cooperating with the military regime, 
asks the Samata Party? ■ 

JanakI Bahadur Krammar 
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Lack of funds, poor planning, fare disparity—Nitish Kumar wants to rid the Railways of its ills 


ByARINDAMMUKHERJEE 


F or the average Indian, train travel 
Is soon going to get costlier. Under 
pressure from depleting coffers, 
massive projects backlog, severe 
competition from roads, declining 
government funds support and a social 
obligation of serving all and sundry, 
including politicians’ whims, the gigantic 
Indian Railways are on a drive to refurbish 
and regenerate itself. 

Leading the campaign for change is the 
aggressive Union minister for railways, 
Nitish Kumar (see interview). A former 
mechanical engineer, Kumar has laid bare 
to the Central government as also on the 
floor of Parliament, the harsh truth of the 


situation in a status paper on the Railways 
and, for the first time, a white paper on 
pending projects and the reasons for delay. 
Thanks to inadequate investments, says 
the white paper, the railways have lost 
their traffic supremacy to roads. lYains 
now carry only 40 per cent of freight and 
20 per cent of passengers, compart to 90 
per cent and 80 per cent 50 years ago. 

A huga backlog 

ITie classical problem of the Railways is 
that they have been a favourite meffium 
for successive governments, especially rail¬ 
way ministers, to bestow largesse on their 
constituencies and build vote-banks. As 
the white paper says, "in terms of new 
lines, the thjowforward is over Rs 19,330 
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aote which, even without considering 
escalation costs, would take 40 years to 
complete at the present level of funding 
(annual outlays are about Rs 500 crore). 
Out of the basket, anyway, barely 10 per 
cent are flnancldly remunerative.* In 
terms of gauge conversion projects, which 
ate worth Rs 9,100 aore and will take 10 to 
11 years to complete (annual outlay of Rs 
800 crore), over half are worthless. 

But this government teems to be willing 
to go against the tide. "There ate innumer¬ 
able problems and persistent demands, 
both inside and outside Parliament, for 
speeding up work on various railway pro¬ 
jects, for starting work on projects inc¬ 
luded in earlier railway budgets and for 
taking up new projects. But no one Io<^ 
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into the difficulties which come In the way 
of doing so,* says Kumar. 

The difficulties are: slow progress of pro¬ 
jects which improve railway inftastructure 
and the inclusion of many projects in the 
budget without conducting feasibility 
studies or arranging finances for them. 
Moreover, according to government rules, 
the ideal shelf or backlog value of such 
projects should be about six times the 
annual outlay. This will put the ceiling at 
Rs 3,000 aqre, while the actual shelf is of 
almost Rs 20,000 crore. 

On top of this are projects which essen¬ 
tially serve a political purpose rather than 
a social or commercial one. According to 
railway officials, the previous govern¬ 
ment's decision to add six new zonql rail¬ 
way headquarters had put an unnecessary 
burden of Rs 1,200-1,500 crore on the rail¬ 
ways considering the fact that setting up of 


tomed month^ froift^budget: 


each zonal headquarters costs anything 
between Rs 150 crore and Rs 500 crore. 

Over the years, the Railways have fal¬ 
tered on generating own finances, while 
expenses have shot up. Staff costs are 
close to 56 pet cent of the working 
expenses in 1998-99. Market borrowing 
through the Indian Railways Finance 
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Corporation (irfc) has become so costly 
that lease charges are estimated to touch 
Rs 2,392 crore, compared to an expected 
borrowing of Rs 2,404 crore. And capital 
support from the general exchequer has 
come down from 75 per cent of the 
Railways plan during the .seventies to 
only 22 pet cent in the current year. 

Patsangars pamperad 

As against these narrowing finance 
options, there has hardly been any conect 
rationalisation of passenger tariffs over the 
years. In the first Plan, for example, inter¬ 
nal resources generated from tariff income 
funded two-thirds of the Plan outlay. In 
1997-98, it provided only 41 per cent. In 
fact, the CTOSS-subsidisation for passenger 
traffic comes to Rs 2,800 wore in 1997-98, 
says the status paper. 

As a result, the paper says, funding of 
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RAILWAYS_ 

financially non-viable though 
socially relevant projects has 
become a key issue which requires 
resolution and unless additional 
resources outside the railway plan 
are secured, the pending projects as 
well as much-needed modernisa¬ 
tion of rolling stock and locomo¬ 
tives will languish. The Standing 
Committee on Railways, too, has 
supported this viewpoint and said 
that budgetary support for the pro¬ 
jects which are socially desirable 
must be made available by the 
Centre by declaring these projects 
national projects. 

Keeping this in mind, the 
Working Group on Railway Pro¬ 
jects for the Ninth Plan initially 
identified a Plan size of Rs 93,000 
crore for not only aligning the 
growth of railway Infrastructure 
with the projected gdp growth but 
also to increase the Railways' 
share of freight traffic by S per 
cent. An alternative scenario was 
also developed for securing a 7 per 
cent growth in freight traffic 
which estimated the fund require¬ 
ment at Rs 85,000 crore. However, the 
Planning Commission recommended a 
Plan size of only Rs 47,500 crore which 
will leave the Railways going nowhere, 
laments the minister. 

E xperts, however, feel that most of 
the Railways' problems are of the gov¬ 
ernment's own making. Says former 
Railway Board member N. Venkateshan; 
"The indiscriminate sanctioning of pro¬ 
jects without studying their feasibility is 
primarily because of the liberty given to 
Railway ministers and other politicians for 
this. The government has to discontinue 
this free hand to politicians to play with 
the nation's future. Even the present com¬ 
mittee including the Finance and Planning 
Commission secretaries has no coordina¬ 
tion and does not devote enough time to 
this. For instance, none of the chord lines 
are making money, defeating the entire 
purpose of conversion from meter gauge to 
broad gauge." Says another former railway 
official: "How can you have proper coordi¬ 
nation when you have six chairmen of the 
Railway Board in five years?" 

The ministry feels that If the Railways 
have to maintain its financial viabili^, 
market borrowings have to be kept under 
very close scrutiny and efforts have to be 
made to find cheaper resources by way of 
Increased internal generation of funds and 
higher capital support from the govern¬ 
ment. Says Kumar: "We are trying to per¬ 
suade the^PI nning Commission and the 
governicest i allot a larger Plan size for 
the Railwafs. He also feels that to achieve 


higher internal resource generation, pro¬ 
jects requiring investments have to be 
restricted, by and large, to commercially 
viable ones so that adequate funds and 
operating surplus are generated. 

Sadly, the Railways have suffered despite 
the fact that they are six times more ene¬ 
rgy-efficient than road transport, four 
times more economical in land use, six 
times more cost-effective in construction 
costs for comparable levels of traffic and 
being the only mode of transport which is 
able to use almost any form of primary 
energy. Globally, rail freight has grown 
faster than the gdp of a country—freight 
transport capacity should grow 1.5 times 
faster than gdp and passenger capacity, 
1.8 times, in India, the corresponding fig¬ 
ures are le.ss than one. 

Says Kumar: "It is necessary to point out 
that the Railways have not been given a 
level playing field vis-a-vis other key indus¬ 
tries, despite the fact that it is the largest 
public sector organisation in the country 



and emi^oys perhaps the largest 
number of people and caters to peo¬ 
ple from all walks of life. This is why 
it is losing out in the era of compe¬ 
tition where people look for bettei 
value for the money they spend." 

On tha wrong track 

Experts feel that the decline in 
freight growth is because of wrong 
policies. Says a Railway official: 
"We are losing out on freight pri¬ 
marily because of unfriendly 
freight rates. Added to,thls is the 
iack of availability of wagons, dis¬ 
continuation of piecemeal booking 
system and lack of security of 
goods in the trains." 

Lack of investment has also 
affected safety in Indian trains. 
Worldwide, signalling takes bet¬ 
ween eight per cent and IS per 
cent of the total expenditure, 
whereas in India it is under three 
per cent. The only place where 
any such investment has hap¬ 
pened—automatic signalling intr¬ 
oduced—is Bombay suburban 
because of the high accident rates. 
The committee which was studying the 
introduction of automatic signalling with 
the help of a German firm, was apparen¬ 
tly terminated by former minister Ram 
Vilas Paswan because it would signal the 
loss of many jobs. Says Venkatesan; "Most 
governments and railway managements 
don't visualise the importance of safety 
which is probably the most crucial factor 
in these competitive times. It makes or 
breaks customers." 

But what is the solution to this complex 
problem? While Kumar Indicates that the 
white paper is but a pointer to the harsh 
realities before imposing the stern tighten¬ 
ing up measures, Venkateshan advocates a 
systematic approach towards corporatisa¬ 
tion of the Railways. Says he: “in an era of 
privatisation, why can't the government 
introduce the Railways .to pressures of the 
market forces? Look at what happened to 
Konkan Railways. The fear of labour unrest 
is just an excuse as the unions will accept 
the proposals if presented properly." At the 
same time, it is also necessary that the 
Railways learn to work with leaner systems 
rather than a multiplicity of levels. 

The government is cleat about what it 
wants to do. Says Kumar: "1 have made 
my intentions very clear and 1 am very 
definite about what I v4!mt to do. But the 
need of the situation goes far beyond 
mere intentions and the white paper and 
requires immediate efforts." Will he suc¬ 
ceed in taking the Railways into the next 
millennium in a dynamic new incarna¬ 
tion? The one crore plus commuters of 
India would like to know. ■ 
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Sliding Back to 
a Daik Future _ 


India is edging towards 
bankruptcy, warns a Worid 
Bank report. The way out: 
taking up reforms again 

By PAROMITASHAS TRI_^ 

L ast week, India got one of the 
severest raps on its knuckles 
after Pokhran-II happened. IH 

And, no, it had nothing S 

to do with the nuclear ^ 

tests. Worse, it came from its biggest 
patron and benefactor, the World Bank. 

The Bank, which gave India a total aid of 
$2 billion in 1997-98—despite the devel¬ 
oped world kicking up a fuss over its ^ligi- 
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the more you sell 
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bility to get any since it had conducted 
nuclear tests—feels that thanks to poor 
economic management and focus on refo¬ 
rms, the country risks a further slowdown 
in growth and rise in poverty, going back¬ 
ward in trade, and probably a "serious 
macro-economic instability". 

Put simply, the Bank says that if the com¬ 
bined deficit of the public sector. Centre 
and states in India goes up any mote, the 
country could well be back to a 1991-type 
situation. In 1997-98, this gross fiscal deficit 
was 9.1 pet cent, reflecting an improvement 
in the oil pool account and the bonanza 
from the black money amnesty scheme 
(vDis). Considering that vdis accounted for 
0.7 per cent of gdp and that the bonanza is 
absent this year, sustaining government 
finances even at last year's levels would 
translate into a deficit of 9.8 per cent. 

The warning signals and suggestions to 
avoid the crisis points make up the Maao 
Economic Update: Reforming for Growdi and 


The three areas of concern listed by the 
MEU may not be anything new. Nor would 
the policy prescriptions be novel to the gov- 
errunent, says Sanjay Kathuria, the Bank's 
senior economist and principal author of 
the report (see interview). But the approach is 
succinct and different. The fint is the fiscal 
balances. It says: "Large public sector defic¬ 
its also raise the risk of maao-economic 
instability. One such risk is the so-called 
domestic debt trap, a steadily rising ratio of 
domestic debt to gdp. In the past, financial 
repression reduced such a possibility.... 
V^^ile this ratio declined slightly since 
1991, and India is not in a debt trap, an 
inaeased deficit could lead to one." 

In 1995, says the meu, India topped the list 
of developing nations (including China 
with one per cent) with the highest Central 
government deficit, except for Brazil. That 
year, it was about 5.3, compared to six per 
cent last fiscal. Large deficits reduce growth 
by aowdlng out private investment by rais¬ 


ing govenunent needs and interest rates, 
particularly if a loose fiscal policy is accom¬ 
panied by tight money policy. Ind^, the 
report shows that gross capital formation by 
the private corporate sector has fallen over 
the years in exactly the same proportion of 
rise as in the consolidated deficit. 

The second, and probably the most 
Important, concern is the reversal of exter¬ 
nal sector reforms, mainly trade-related, 
since 1996-97 (see chart: Protecting Incompe¬ 
tence), and which got a huge boost this 
year with the special additional duty. The 
mean tariff for the economy now works 
out to 40 per cent, with the highest of 46 
per cent applying to consumer goods. As 
the MEU notes: "Protection of domestic 
inefficiency from external competition 
remains among the world's highest." 

Says Kathuria; "India's share in world 
trade has been rising since die beginning of 
the '80s, matching the decline in tariff. In 
1990, India had a 0.51 per cent share while 


Poverty Reduction, the Bank's, latest 
Country Economic Memorandum 
(CEM) for India, which from this year 
is down to a pithy 33 pages (exclud¬ 
ing data). The cems are comprehen¬ 
sive economic documents which the 
Bank prepares for every country 
where it's relatively well exposed, for 
the purpose of organising aid. Over 
time, the cems also came to serve as | 
vehlde for development policy dia¬ 
logue, to give a broad picture of the 
areas needing reforms and aid. 



tariffs were 127 per cent. In 1997, as 
tariffs were brought down to 34.2 per 
cent, the diare grew to 0.62 per cent, 
despite the slow growth of world mar¬ 
kets for India's export products during 
this period." In fact, during 1992-96, 
India's exports actually grew faster 
than South Asia's—averaging 13.5 per 
cent compared to 12.5 per cent. 

On the external side, one indicator 
of the slowing adjustment is that 
India's share in worid markets fell in 
1997, after rising in the previous five 
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years. Moreover, for the first time 
since 1991, dollar export growth was 
lower than world trade. As a result, 
says Kathurla, export growth may fall 
to only 2-3 per cent this year, result¬ 
ing in a current account deficit of at 
least 2.3 per cent. 

The third area of concern is the 
unsustainability of state finances. 
Without factoring in vois proceeds, for 
instance, their fiscal deficit in 1997-98 
would actually be worse than what it 
was in 1990-91. And the weak fiscal 
position is soleiy brought about by 
iarge-scaie subsidies for power, trans¬ 
port, education and state enterprises' 
staffing pattern. Overall, social and 
economic infrastructure spending by 
ail states have gone down by almost 
one percentage point of their domes- 
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The answer to all these problem 
areas, feels i^thuria, lies in gaining 
back the reforms momentum, espe¬ 
cially trade and financial reforms and 
internal doegulation through a real¬ 
ignment of government. Despite not 
attaching much importance to the 
sanctions, die meu actually predicts a 
decline in external balances. The rea¬ 
son: a worsening of the Investment 
climate inside the country and a rise 
in India's credit-risk perc^tion, tha¬ 
nks by no means to a Bu^et which 
has probably been seen globally as sig¬ 
nalling a throwback to protectionism. 

Therefore, the need for cheap mul¬ 
tilateral finances remains as strong as 
ever, probably intensifies. Warns iUt- 
huria; 'The government has to clos¬ 
ely monitor the external borrowing 


tic product, while interest spending 


and there shouldn't be too much 


has shot up by 0.5 percentage points. 

T he only way to improve the states' fis¬ 
cal balances is to make them recover 
the cost of services like power and irri¬ 
gation, to begin with. The meu cites Hary¬ 
ana's example to prove that the power ref¬ 
orms undertaken by the state would actu¬ 
ally help its power sector contribute about 


$50-60 million annually from 2002-3. 

The one area where foe report seems to 
commend the government Is in its external 
sector management policies, together with 
its handling of the mpee in the backdrop of 
foe Southeast Asian crisis. Interestingly, the 
reprt doesn't attach much importance to 
regional factors but gives the message that 
India is in a self-inflicted economic mess. 


opening up of the capital account without 
achieving financial reforms and reducing 
the fiscal deficit to manageable propor¬ 
tions." One would like to hope that being 
extra-cautious is a matter of policy for the 
Bank. And that prudence dictates that the 
government doesn't take the advice, 
though it comes with a Washit^on flav¬ 
our, with a pinch of salt. ■ 
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LEGISLATION 


IRFAN HUSSAIN 


Ifs the last two provisions which havi 
attracted the most flak flom business 
men for fear that these might be used t( 
harass and settle scores. Another provi 
slon being opposed is the one relating tc 
“falsification of accounts". "Since the ik 
is ambiguous on the definition of accou 
nts, we would like it to be reviewed," sale 
a Ficci executive. A simple clarification b] 
the government could probably take can 
of the fears over "account books". 

Says a revenue department official, rejec 
ting the suggestion that the proposed Ian 
is stringent; "An international body 
called the Financial Action Task Fore* 
(FATF), has been working with officials ol 
several countries to develof 
laws to counter the menace 
of money laundering. Indian 
officials have participated 
in the meetings and the 
draft bill does have the 
provisions of the model 
money laundering bill. 
One of the past recom¬ 
mendations of the MTF was to 
make i! mandatory to put pho¬ 
tographs for all bank accounts." 
As for a higher punishment for 
drug-related offences the Industry 
cannot complain, since even at 
present such offences attract a 
minimum sentence of 10 years, a 
provision which has merely been 
carried forward under the Money 
Laundering Bill. 

Points out a senior official in a revenue 
investigating agency: "The grip of the iaw 
is being loosened. So, should the deterrent 
not be stronger?" But that seems little con¬ 
solation to industry associations. 

For monitoring of cases, the bill makes it 
mandatory to report transactions over Rs 
25 lakh within a month, to the new agency 
which will implement the law. Effectively, 
the powers of the Enforce¬ 
ment Directorate (ED) have 
been diluted and the rbi is 
now the authority. How¬ 
ever, the pending cases 
before ED will continue to 
be guided by the old law. 
FEMA won't take retrosp¬ 
ective effect. But the major 
change under fema is that 
only a monetary penalty 
will be slapped on the con¬ 
victed, while earlier, the ED 
had sleeping powers to 
arrest anyone suspected of 
indulging in forex violations. Cases under 
FEMA will also have to be referred by the rbi. 
The industry demanded fema and may 
soon get it. The public needs a law against 
money laundering, and may soon have it. 
Once of course, Parliament reconvenes. ■ 
Ashutosh Kumar SInha 


FEMA is an improvement. But industry is 
wary about the Money Laundering Bill. 


A collision course for government and 
industry was charted with the intro¬ 
duction of two bills last week to 
replace the draconian ffra of 1973 vintage 
with the Foreign Exchange Management 
Act (fema) and to put in place a Money 
Laundering (Prevention) Act. Much of the 
heat and dust was raised by some provi¬ 
sions of the Money Laundering (Preven¬ 
tion) Bill. While industry associations have 
little to cavil about witli the provisions of 
the FEMA, the Money Laundering Bill is crit¬ 
icised for vesting enforcement agencies 
with discretionary powers that can be used 
to harass a businessman. 

The Money Laundering Bill includes var¬ 
ious sections from the Indian Penal Code 
(ipc), Prevention of Corruption Act, Nar¬ 
cotic Drugs and Psychotropic Substances 
Act, Arms Act and the Suppression of 
Immoral Traffic (Prevention) Act. In short, 
all major offences which help in genera¬ 
tion of black money have been made part 
of the bill. However, what gives real teeth 
to the bill is that any case under the pro¬ 
posed Act is non-bailable. And this is mak¬ 
ing the industry associations squirm. 

Once an accused is put behind bats, he 
will have to w «t a maximum of six months 
for the ju^ ment from the appellate 


authority before the accused can go in 
appeal to the high court. All this is proposed 
to be handled by an agency to be created 
shortly. Says a revenue investigation agency 
spokesman: "With financial crimes—Vabal 
licence misuse, excise evasion, bogus expo¬ 
rts—teaching unmanageable proportions in 
the last 10 years, inclusion of some provi¬ 
sions of the IPC was the best 
thing that could happen." 

But are the provisions of 
the Money Laundering (Pre¬ 
vention) Bill as draconian as 
is being made out by the 
industry leaders? Among the 
provisions of the bill are pro¬ 
secution of any person acqu¬ 
iring the process of crime, 
the property of the accused 
to be attached during trial 
and confiscated upon con¬ 
viction, a minimum of three 
years' rigorous imprisonm¬ 
ent extendable to seven years and 10 years 
in respect of drug-related offences, and the 
appellate authority to decide cases in six 
months. Further, the offences are non-baila- 
ble and the right to appeal before the high 
court ,1s only permitted after the appellate 
authority has ^ven its verdict. 


Cleaning Up 
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Pineapple Reids Forever... 

On the fringes of rubber country, an enterprising village creates a new success story 


ByVENU MENON in Vazhakulam 


E ducated, unemployed and 
under the reign of a succession of 
ineffectual governments? Well, 
you can either try a Full Monty, or 
take the pineapple route to success. 
As did the people of Vazhakulam in Kerala's 
Emakuiam district With little or no help 
from successive governments—both left- 
wing and rightwing—which failed to keep 
their pledge of creating jobs, nor from 
banks, which have pro\^ wary of giving 
loans, Vazhakulam's denizens have broken 
away from the swelling ranks of the unem¬ 
ployed to create a flourishing pineapple 
empire out of an economic wilderness. 

A hamlet nestling on the fringes of the 
St Ill's rubber belt, Vazhakulam, 10 years 
b»c| had worn a forlorn look. Productivity 


was low and jobs scarce. Most residents 
worked as wage labourers on the rubber 
estates of big land-owners from the neigh¬ 
bouring districts. Today, Vazhakulam dis¬ 
plays unmistakable signs of prosperity: 
shops have multiplied, markets are busy 
and revenue is flowing in. 

The reason is easy to sniff out Any visitor 
to the place is greeted by a distinct aroma. 
And soon, row after row of low-lying plants, 
dwarfed by the rubber trees in Ae vicinity, 
bursts into view. These are the pineapple 
fields which has saved an entire population 
from the rigours of a sagging economy. 

Almost the whole of Vazhakulam is Into 
the new cash aop. And the pineapple econ¬ 
omy has spawn^ a generation of yuppies 
with an obvious appetite for consumer dur¬ 
ables. Most of the small-time farmers are 
youn^ters below 35, who whiz past on 


Suzukis towards the pineapple fields. On a 
larger scale, vast acres of leased land planted 
wi^ pineapple are harvested by traders and 
transported on trucks to Mum^i and other 
markets across the country. Pineapple form¬ 
ers are compulsive buyers of Maruti cars, 
video sets and imfl liquor—the local bars do 
brisk business. Surprising, the crime rate 
in the prospering area is relatively low. 

The consumer boom is bad news for the 
local banks. 'They don't have a saving men¬ 
tality," laments V. Mohandas, manager, 
South Indian Bank. Ldss of foith is another 
reason. Farmers are sore at the banks for not 
readily disbursing loans for cultivation. 
Bank managers, on their part, are wary of 
lending money to farmers because most of 
the pineapple cultivation takes place on lea¬ 
sed land that can't be treated as collateral. 
So, fanners turn to private financiers, who 





Inillsllve in times of economic 
slagnelion: 30 tnickioads of fruit are 
sent out on e normai day 

charge exorbitant rates of interest. As 
a rcsuit, proceeds from pineapple 
farms go into servicing loans'^d 
buying consumer durables. 

Yet, the mood is upbeat in Vazhak- 
ulam. Pineapples fetch a ready mar¬ 
ket, with Mumbai receiving 7S pet 
cent of the total production. And on 
a normal day, 30 truckloads of pine¬ 
apple, each weighing 9 tonnes, roll 
out of Vazhakulam and towards Mumbai. 
Traders buy the fruit from local growers at 
Rs 8.S0 per kilo and offload it in Mumbai at 
over twice the rate. Demand peaks during 
Ramzan, when up to 35 lor^loads wind 
their way each day to the country's largest 
commercial metropolis. A fraction of the 
produce is exported to overseas martets Uke 
Saudi Arabia, Dubai and Male. The rest 
reaches domestic markets in Coimbatore, 
Bangalore, Chennai, Hyderabad, Ahmeda- 
bad, Baroda, Indore, Delhi and Calcutta. 

T he prickly plant has come a long way 
from Its traditional use as a ^dng 
crop that, thanks to its sharp spines, 
helped keep intruders out. It fits! became 
commercially viable in 1985, with the 
* introduction of a controversial powth hor¬ 
mone—ethepone. This ensur^ a steady 
crop throughout the year, but generated 
much controversy about potentl^ health 
hazards. Experts at the local pineapple 
research station run by the agrkuttural uni¬ 
versity are concerned about the unsdentif- , 
Ic farming methods used. Says Prof K.P. 
Kuiialtose, sdoitist at the station; "The far- | 
mers are prone to use chemical rather than I 


organic manure, which is bad for the soil." 
Environmentalists too warn that unscienti¬ 
fic pineapple cultivation could wreak long¬ 
term havoc on the local ecology. 

Farmers disagree. They say no pesticides 
ate used and insist that the ethepone doses 
ate marginal with no residual efitos on the 
huit. Thanks to ethepone, Vazhakulam has 
made the transition from poverty to prosp¬ 
erity, and its residents are in no mood to 
yield to the cautionary voice of science. The 
proceeds apparently outweigh the risks. 

lineapple's commercial viability has filled 
the vacuum caused by crashing rubber pri¬ 
ces—several rubber plantations ate now 
leased out for pineai^le farming. The total 
area under pineapple has aossed 4,000 hec¬ 
tares, with the highest concentration in 
Kott^yam district. However, 90 per cent of 
pineapple farmers come from Vazhakulam. 
Here the average production per hectare is 
eight tonnes, which gives a farmer and his 
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family an annual revenue of Rs 
50,000 per hectare. And If the going 
is good, the profits soar much l^er. 
Clearly, the economic imperattve 
dominates. Pineapple cultivation is 
an option that unemployed youth 
won't readily pass up, dr^ite high 
initial overheads. It costs 40,000 
to raise an acre of pineapple in tiie 
first year, which drops to Rs 10,000 
^ maintenance and fertilisers for 
the rest of the three-year period. And 
bank loans, even when available, 
aren't released on time. "We need the 
money within the first four months 
of cultivation, when 80 per cent of 
the cost must be met. Loans take two 
years to come through," complains 
O.M. George, a pineapple farma. 

Then there are the vagaries of the 
marketplace. If there is a glut, prices 
fall. Says P.P. Thomas, a trader "Last 
year, production went up and we 
sold at Rs 4 per kilo. This year, there 
was a mango shortage, so pineapple 
lad for the soil." prices shot up." TTioraas, who operates his 
I that unscienti- business from Mumbai, says the pineapple 
uld wreak long- market is so fickle that even politics can 
ilogy. destabilise prices. “The price crashed to Rs 2 

ly no pesticides per kilo during the Mumbai riots. It was the 
ethepone doses worst loss in yean. For us to break even, the 
al efitos on the price must not fall below Rs 5 per kilo." 
/azhakulam has Small-time growers tend to lose out to tra- 
overty to prosp- ders and middonen who buy their produce 
in no mood to and market them outside the state. Says 
> of science. The bank manager Mohandas; "The middlemen 
jh the risks. make more than the powers. The economic 
ability has filled boom in Vazhakulam reflects the disprop- 
ling rubber pri- ortlonate prosperity of the midcfiemen in 
itions ate now the pineapple trade." To offset this, growen 
ming. The total formed the Pineapple Marketing and Proc- 
jssed 4,000 hec- essing Co-operative Society for Muvattupu- 
mcentration in zha, set up to find avenues for farmers to 
90 per cent of market their produce without middlemen, 
m Vazhakulam. They identify processing as a thrust area, 
n per hectare is Explains O.M. George; "Ilneappjes are diffi- 
farmer and his cult to store as they don't keep like mang- 
ANOOPKANHTH oes. If tumed fiito powdef, it has a loTiger 
» shelf-life." And so, modernisation is now to 
enter the industry with a processing unit 
set up with foreign collaboration. 

However, the formers may first need to 
review their cultivation practices. Efforts 
are on to wean them out of the use of soil¬ 
degrading chemical manure and to open 
them up to a new hybrid pineapple—at 
present, formers swear by the Mauritius 
species, preferred for its .symmetrical dim¬ 
ensions which make for even slices—that 
combines the virtues of the table fruit with 
those of the pulp-rich factory variety. 

For, the humble pineapple cunently enj¬ 
oys a buoyancy in the market that makes 
it a mote viable option than rubber. That's 
a place in the Kerala sun that's made Vaz- 
w-T-TTr hakulam's rustic pineapple growers the 
uUini envy of the once mighty niblrer barons. ■ 
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DIAMONDS 


Sparkling 
Yet Again 

India’s exports of cut, polished 
diamonds see a resurgence 

A fter two dtsmal years, diamonds are 
set to become India's best friend 
again. Exports of cut and polished 
diamonds, which account for 85 per cent 
of India's gems and jewellery exports, sur¬ 
ged 13.5 per cent between April and June 
1998, to earn $980.79 million. 

Last year, India exported 20.6 million 
carats of cut and polished diamonds worth 
$4.49 billion, up 6 per cent from the previ¬ 
ous when it had declined by 6 per cent. 
This puts India's marketshare of the total 
world polished diamond output at 40 per 
cent in value. In volume (carat) terms, the 
share comes to 80 per cent, or 8 out of 10 
pieces of polished diamonds pro¬ 
duced in the world. 

Says Praveen Shankar Pandya, 
chairman of The Gem & Jewellery 
Export Promotion Council: "The 
industry will record an improved 
performance in the next few 
months and looks forward with 
great hope to the forthcoming sea¬ 
son, buying for which will begin in 
the next few weeks." 

For the past two years, the $12-bil- 
lion global diamond industry has 
been going through a turbulence. It 
started in 1995-96 when some of 
the diamond-producing nations 
rebelled against the virtual monop¬ 
oly of De Beers. Till then most pro¬ 
ducers had negotiable marketing 
contracts with De Beers which sold 
the roughs to diamantaires all over 
the world through the Central 
Selling Organisation (cso). 

After the collapse of the ussr, the 
Russians, who were major produc¬ 
ers of rough diamonds, were so des¬ 
perately in need of hard cash that 
they started leaking rough dia¬ 
monds at prices lower than cso 
prices. Many of these roughs found 
their way to India. Consequently, 
in mld-1996, Russia did not renew 
its contract with De Beets. Around 
the same time, Argyle, an Aus¬ 
tralian diamond mining company, 
too ended its contract with De 
Beers and announced a plan to 
start its own marketing wing for 
roughs. Fear gripped the Industry 


that all this would lead to a price war. 
Sentiments were depressed, supply of 
roughs became erratic, and prices dipped. 

Says Industry expert Chaim Evan-Zohar; 
“The great surprise of 1996-97 is that cso 
lost significant marketshare, both Russia 
and Argyle rebelled against the traditional 
system, the price of the 
cheaper rough, which cou¬ 
nts for about 35 per cent of 
the market both in value 
and volume, dropped sig¬ 
nificantly and was effective¬ 
ly removed from c-so market 
control...and none of these 
caused the inevitable cata¬ 
strophe.... But a price was 
paid, mostly by the Indian 
market. Others were also 
adversely affected, includ¬ 
ing De Beets." 

In December 1997, Russia negotiated 
with De Beers to rejoin cso. Says Pandya; 
"Our team met the Russians as well as offi¬ 
cials from De Beers and Argyle. The focus 
of the visit was to pave the way for the pro¬ 
ducing centre of Russia and the manufac¬ 
turing centre of India to move towards a 


healthier marketplace. India also expressed 
its Interest in direct supply of goods, which 
are outside the cso-Russia contract.” 

The pressure from Indian diamantaires 
worked, cso has kept a tight rein on rou¬ 
ghs, helping the local industry to adjust 
their inventory to comfortable levels. But 
marketing hasn't kept pace 
with the sheer volume of 
the manufacturing output. 
Though the share of Indian- 
type polished set in dia¬ 
mond jewellery in the US is 
outgrowing tlj^e share of 
gem qualities, there has 
been a significant overpro¬ 
duction of polished in 
rkent years. 

"Add to that the weaken¬ 
ing of the Japanese and Sou¬ 
theast Asian economies, and 
the marketing of polished diamonds has 
come under severe pressure," says Ashish K. 
Mehta, a diamond merchant. Japan, which 
was buying 30 per cent, has cut its offtake to 
10 per cent. Still, "the currency devaluation 
made Import of roughs very expensive in 
Indonesia, Malaysia and Thailand, resulting 
in a diversion of demand to India. A 
strong US economy also helped us," 
explains Mehta. 

The real threat, according to 
merchants, is jwsed by China 
which has imported roughs worth 
$300 million. "We have experience 
on our side, but our advantage of 
cheap labour costs may be chal¬ 
lenge," saj^ one. One ray of hope 
comes in the form of developments 
at Argyle's parent company, a part 
of the Canadian transnational Rio 
Tinto. Rio Tinto is prospecting for 
diamonds in Canada, and has had 
encouraging results from the 
Buffalo Hills project. Argyle Mines 
in Australia is estimated to last only 
up to AD 2003. But, industry 
observers say, if the Canadian 
venture is successful, Rio Tinto 
could give De Beers a good run for 
its money. They are almost as large 
as De Beers and by 2003 will have 
substantial marketing experience 
as well. 

nil then, demand for polished 
diamonds could outstrip supply of 
roughs keeping prices steady. The 
industry is counting on the bullish 
demand and on diamond prospect¬ 
ing in MadhyrfPradesh, Orissa and 
Golconda in Andhra. With the 
uncertainty about the supply of 
roughs over, even a modest 10 pet 
cent growth a year would help the 
Industry achieve a $8-billion mark 
by AD 2003. ■ 
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EYECARE 


An Eye for an Eye 

CibaVision’s ‘new’ product provokes competitor Bausch & Lomb 


B usiness brews battles. And big busi¬ 
nesses make legendary wars; Coke vs 
Pepsi, Colgate vs Pepsodent, Ariel vs 
Surf. But why are CibaVision and Bausch 6t 
Lomb, two stolid companies making spe¬ 
ciality products, at each other's throats? 

The bone of contention is Solo-care, Ciba¬ 
Vision’s contact lens care solution that wea¬ 
rers use to rinse, clean, lubricate and disin¬ 
fect their lenses. B&L alleges that CibaVis¬ 
ion, a division of Swiss pharma giant 
Novartis, is misleading consum¬ 
ers by claiming attributes the 
product does not possess, 
while Ciba is adamant 
that its claims are based 
on scientific data. 

SaysJ.P. Singh, vice- 
president of the US- 
based B&L: “We are 
not talking competit¬ 
ion here. We are talk¬ 
ing of ethical business 
practices, responsible 
marketing and account¬ 
ability to consumers. Ciba 
should not be allowed to 
mislead consumers. It will 
bring a bad name to the industry." 
Cibavision's vice-president P.P. Krishnam- 
oorthy retorts: “We have got into the 
Indian market with a superior product, 
ahead of our rivals. This is 
probably hurting 
them, leading them « 
to cast aspersions." 1 
The controversy 1 
began two months ago, ' 
when B&L launched 
Renu Plus, a product 
that would not only do 
the tegular job of clea¬ 
ning and disinfecting, but 
would remove protein 
deposits on soft lenses. If 
allowed to build up, the 
deposits an cause serious 
eye damage. Traditionally, this job was done 
by enzyme tablets that had to be used every 
week for soft lenses, a complicated method. 
As contact lens sales are driven by the ease 
of maintenance, the new product was 
expected to send sales figures zooming. 

Just about a month before Renu Plus hit 
the market, Cibavision relaunched Solo- 
Care in a new pack. TWo things were intri¬ 
guing about the 'new' product. First, some 
lots of the new Solo-care were nothing but 
old packages of the product with two new 
stickers. One claimed 'No deproteining 


required', the other, 'exceptional protein 
removal power' ratified by an independent 
lab in the US. The product Ingredients 
were identical. In some places the same 
formulation was being sold with free 
enzyme tablets, implying that the product 
did not have any deproteinising capability. 

Second, a new Solo-care range was launc¬ 
hed in fresh packaging, indicating ingredi¬ 




Ciba’s defence leaves 
questions unanswered, if 
Soio-eare has no new 
ingredients why the 
name change? And why 
the different claims in 
different nations? 


ents that seemed different. Closer scrutiny 
revealed that the 'new' ingredients were 
nothing but compound names for the 
same chemicals. The only real difference 
was the price tag; R$ 175 for a .T60 ml bot¬ 
tle, up from Rs 145 earlier. 

Competition is understandably miffed. 
"How can the same ingredients overnight 
give the product additional deproteinising 
ability? Even if we assume that the product 
has what it claims, isn't it too much of a 
coincidence that the company discovered 
it just when we were about to launch out 


new product?" questions Singh, He com¬ 
plains that Ciba "is trying to con gullible 
Third World consumers. Why else would¬ 
n't it make such claims in the US?" 

Ciba is unfazed by the assault. Ktishnam- 
oorthy agrees the product ingredients are 
the same. "In the pharma business, it's okay 
to come up with a few indications for for¬ 
mulations. With further research, other att¬ 
ributes are discovered. For example, aspirin 
was only an analgesic prescribed for fever 
and cold when formulated, but today its 
effectiveness in cardiac problems is proven. 
Our product always had deproteinising 
capability. We just felt it unethical to adver¬ 
tise till we had sufficient scientific data." 
Ciba claims Solo-care has been tested at 
in-house labs and Bio-Concepts, an ind¬ 
ependent lab in US, and proved to 
have more deproteinising apablli- 
ty than any competitive solution 
in the market. The only reason, 
he says, for it not being marketed 
as a deprotclniser in the US yet is 
the ‘procedural delay’ in get¬ 
ting Food & Drug Administr¬ 
ation (FDA) approval. 

Even as charges and 
counter-charges fly, 
Ciba's defence leaves 
some questions unan¬ 
swered. If Solo-care 
has deproteinising 
ability to the extent 
that enzyme tablets 
are rendered redund¬ 
ant, where was the 
need for Ciba to change 
the names of the ingredi¬ 
ents on the latest packs? 
Secondly, why is it making 
different claims in difierent 
countries? The Indian pack 
suggests that Solo-care has 
made enzyme tablets redun¬ 
dant. In Hong Kong and 
Singapore, it claims to rem¬ 
ove protein some percentage 
points more than competing 
products. In the US, it does¬ 
n't make deproteinising 
claims? Even Solo-care’s web- 
■■ site makes no such claim. 

"Most consumers in India 
would buy the product because they trust 
INC products. This has grave impliations. I 
have complained to the company, but there 
is no reply," complains Vinay Agarwal, sec¬ 
retary, Indian Contact Lenses Society. "It's 
difficult to digest that without anything 
new in the solution, a product has acquired 
a new property," says Dr Shailendra Singh, a 
leading eye-care practitioner. "No solution 
an replace what the enzyme routine does," 
avers Dr Vipin Buckshee. Right now, the 
reality is far from what the eye an see. ■ 
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Seriously 



There’s no space for two. One’s fun. 
So chorus the Singles Club. Marriage, 
they say, is only for the lonely. 

By PRITHA SEN 


T HERE'S this Incredulous look on most people's faces when 
they come up to you and ask that Inevitable question: 
‘You're single? Seriously?' I'm so exasperated that I'm seri¬ 
ously thinking of forming a group called 'Seriously Sin¬ 
gle'," says 37-year-old Jasmeet Kaur with a laugh. The 
Delhi-based consultant psychotherapist is at the moment busy with 
a rather one-of-a-kind workshop she'll be conducting at the capital's 
Habitat Ontre this week. The topic; Being Single: The Dilemma of 
Creating a Space and Living in a Marriage Dominated Society. 

Jasmeet has suddenly turned the spotlight on an issue which was 
always there, lurking somewhat apologetically in the background, 
provoking questions, arousing voyeuristic 
curiosity, never looked at straight in the eye. 

"In India, marriage is largely still the norm and 
'confirmerl singles' are a minority though the 
numbers are on the rise,” explains Jasmeet. 

She agrees though that society is changing 
rapidly and betoming mote accepting of pei> 
pie who're single by choice or otherwise. And 
it's apparent that there are an increasing num¬ 
ber of people who're opting to remain single. 

Have no definite plans for marriage because it 
just doesn't seem to fit in with busy career 
schedules. Or, are just very comfortable with 
the fact that marriage hasn't happened and 
It's not worth the effort wasting any time pon¬ 
dering over it. And then, there are innumer¬ 
able pastures to draw sustenance from. 

Shohini Ghosh, 36, Reader, TV and Video 
Productions, Mass Communications Research 
Centre at Delhi's Jamia Millla Islamia explains 
her stand patiently. "Where is the problem?" 
she asks, disagreeing with Jasmeet that there 
may be a dilemma somewhere. "I'm single but 
I don't live outside the family. 1 have a dog and a cat as well; it 
doesn't imply I'm alone." For her, married life is an alien concept. 










having decided at the early age of 10 never to 
get married. "My mother, though happily 
married, always said that marriage and babies 
are two huge myths of life," she says. "I'm a 
very people-oriented person. I've lots of 
friends but I don't want all of them in my 
house. I need my own space." 

The concept of personal space has evolved from being mere cof¬ 
fee-table jargon to a very palpable need for most who've made the 
choice to remain single. Sociologists attribute this desire to the 
exhaustion experienced at the end of the day jostling for space in 
varied arenas. Both physical and emotional space is shrinking in 
this competitive, crowded world where continuous negotiation is 
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choice,” asserts Kidwal. 

While personal space Is the common thread 
binding most singles, there are other reasons 
as well. "I come from a family which doesn’t 
get married,” states Laila lyabji, 51, simply. 
But for the chairperson of Dastlutr, a socie^ 
for aafrs and aaftspersons, that wasn’t really 
the deciding factor. She admits that she never 
thought she wouldn’t get married. When she 
was at the so-called ‘marriageable age’ she kept 
telling herself 'not just now’. She was having 
too much fun exploring career options, relati¬ 
onships and friendships. "ITien suddenly I 
realist that I'm fine the way 1 am," she says. 

A ccording to her, it’s not about taking 
a conscious decision at any particular 
age. It’s about situations changing at 
different points in time and making choices 
which suit the moment. "I’ve liv^ alone, 
with my parents, shared relationships and 
now again I’m on my own in a large house. 
If someone wants to share it with me they're 
welcome. I’m not a solitary person." 

Solitary. Alone. Lonely. Word; that keep aop- 
ping up in conversations with the much-mar¬ 
ried multitudes who feel that companionship 
and sex is what nature ordained. "But is mar¬ 
riage the answer? Do you know how many 
patterns of sexual and herd behaviour animals 
have?" asks Jasmeet. Primal behavioural pat¬ 
terns are finally showing up the aacks in 
man-made institutions. "Being single doesn’t 
mean celibacy anymore," chorus the Singles 


KIRAN 11 realty don’t know the value of a man in my 
SHARMA I fife as I've groomed myself to be independent. 

the keyword, culminating in striking the right chord in a mar¬ 
riage. It has to stop somewhere and it does at the only place where 
one is totally in control—the self. .Says V.R. Nand Kumar, SO, who 
runs Communications India, a PR firm in Bangalore; "The impact 
of a joint family, six siblings and the stature as a small-town boy 
moulded me into a man indcfrendent in lifestyle and thought. 
The effort to create personal space therelore comes naturally." 

This space again takes on new dimensions with time. "It has cha¬ 
nged for me from when 1 was 20 when it represented keeping opt¬ 
ions open to something I just assume today where 1 wouldn’t make 
a compromise," says historian and writer Salim Kidwai, 46, who 
despite coming from a family with very feudal values made a con¬ 
scious decision in his 20s never to get into a family-life situation. He 
admits he doesn't fcel comfortable with married people but then 
"anyway you tend to socialise with singles and there are enough 
around". Lending credence to Shohini's statement that she has a 
large circle of single friends which creates a sense of community. 

Community. Shohini's hit the nail on the head, for what we're 
probably looking at is a growing community of singles for whom 
marriage is no more a necessity, but a choice. In fact, according to 
the US Single Adult Ministries Journal, 1993, one of the social con¬ 
sequences of this growing population of singles is that, given the 
service sector's commodification of all aspects of family life, and 
the entire spectrum of singles—unmarried, divorced and wid¬ 
owed—one could expect a burgeoning singles industry. 

In India that process may be sometime away, but with attitudes 
undergoing a sea-change, singledom is flouting hackneyed norms 
and laying down new laws. "People do assume a lot of things, like 
a single person may be gay, a weirdo, but who cares? It’s my 
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LAILA I i kept postponing marriage tilt one day I 
TYABJI I suddenly realised I was happy the way I was. 

Club. It no longer means the lack of a companion either. 

"Indian society has always been accommodating of singla beca¬ 
use celibacy was worshlpp^," opine both Kidwai and Jasmeet. Res¬ 
ult: $ingledom=celibacy=spirituality. But virginity is no more a 
hallowed concept. Social parameters are being redefined, single¬ 
dom is taking on a definite identity and an entire social restnictur- 
Ing is on the make. A collective psyche breaking away from the 
Indian ethos of the four ashrams of life where the widowed, aban¬ 
doned, and, more recently, divorced had a place but not so much 
the diehard single, specially if she was a woman. Says journalist 
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Rahul Singh, 57: "The old images are fading—frustrated, frigid old 
maid, flirtatiotis, fickle bachelor, virginity and promiscuity, nurtur- 
er and provider. Many got married earlier for physical or econom¬ 
ic reasons. Those taboos have gone. Even in the smaller towns.” 

The son of celebrity writer Kliushwant Singh, Rahul is a confirmed 
bachelor who kind of just strolled into singiedom because he never 
really had the time to get married. "It's partly because of the nature 
of the work 1 do—a 24-hour job which would be tough on a wife." 
But like the rest he's never really felt lonely, has a number of friends, 
has had innumerable girlfriends but shies away from a live-in one. 
"The primary reason is that though my parents are liberal, this is 
one situation they won't accept. The other factor is that 1 like to 
have space to do what 1 want to when I want to." Nand Kumar, on 
the otlier hand, feels that if marriage is a live-in relationship allo¬ 
wed by society, the very fact that [wople are still discussing live-in 
relationships indicates that marriage as an institution is eroding. 

W HILE that may be an extreme sentiment, what's obvious is 
that an increasing number of marriages are not standing the 
test of time. Nowadays, most people feel careers .stand in the 
way of keeping a marriage on an even keel. Jasmeet says that being 
bound by a marital contract means having to balance and negoti¬ 
ate and at the same time retain inde[)eiidence and individual iden¬ 
tity. (Teate an environment that is both interconnected and inter- 
independent. A complex web which many are Ireginning to shun 
and would rather not get entangled in. Says film and television 
actress Kalpana Iyer, 37: "I've been independent for far too long to 
settle down now and start compromising. Td much rather be single 
and answer to myself for I don't have the time to play 20 questions 
for every step 1 take. One has to respect one’s own body and mind." 

Echoes TV journalist Kankana Das, 30: "I don't think anybody sta¬ 
rts out thinking negatively about marriage. But down the line other 
priorities take over and you keep thinking there's plenty of time. 
But by the time that time arrives, there's a sense of personal space 
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E.P. The anti-nuclear activist is perfectly content 
MENON wallowing in the exciting state of singiedom. 



JASMEET Her passion: researching the space singles 
KAUR have in a marriage-dominated society. 


which often is not the ideal platform for a lasting marriage." Mamta 
Mukherjee, 36, client .services controller, Lintas, Bangalore, candidly 
admits she never felt the need for companionship and wouldn't 
want to marry and mess up a man's life because she wouldn't be 
able to adhere to traditions and family ties. "Tm blissfully happy 
being single and hardly anylxxJy asks me why I'm not married." 

But there's a flip side to it all. The desire for personal space may 
make a person intolerant, rigid and less able to share. It can result 
in fierce autonomy which in turn may lead to isolation. One of 
the areas addressed by jasmeet's workshop. 

Restricted to about 30 people, the one-day exercise will 
explore among other issues, the impact being single has on 
a person's identity. There are, according to the psycho¬ 
therapist, many more dimensions than just the physical- 
emotional, intellectual, social and practical day-to-day con¬ 
siderations. The joys, the pitfalls. Nowadays, explains Jas¬ 
meet, while singles ate not looked upon so much as oddi¬ 
ties, there's always someone matchmaking or there may be 
a slow erosion of self-esteem whereby one might feel that 
there was something wrong with him/her. In such cases, 
the workshop plans to try and identify role models. 

Some may not need such role models. At 62, anti-nuclear 
activist Prof E.P. Menon is still leading protest marches in 
Bangalore and wallowing in the "exciting and fruitful" state 
of singiedom. The thought of marriage crossed his mind 
only once, 38 years ago, when he met Ludmilla in Moscow 
during his three-year-walkathon around the world against 
nuclear weaponisation. "But I had to complete my walk 
through the world and end it at Hiroshima." 

For others, though comfortable In the lifestyle they've ado¬ 
pted, the feeling that singiedom is an ideal state and carries 
no baggage, may not be true. "Social dos ate always about 
couples. V^at happens if 1 don't have a boyfriend? 'flu some 
time ago, most discos discouraged only women if you 
weren't accompanied by a man or vice versa. Who do 1 go for 
a holiday with?" says 38-year-old Kiran Sharma, assistant trade pro¬ 
motion advisor at the British High Commission, Delhi. "Most of 
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my friends are married and I don't 
want to Intrude on a family holiday." 
Klran never thought of marriage baa- 
use she'd been so involved with her 
family and carving out a career that she 
feared that she would not be able to do 
justice to a husband. "I really don't 
know the value of a man in my life bec¬ 
ause I've groomed myself to be so inde¬ 
pendent." There are others who feel a 
single person is taken advantage of by 
friends and relatives. Tyabji agrees but 
also disagrees. "There's an assumption 
that a single person has less problems. 
But the curious thing about being sin¬ 
gle in this society is that you're always 
included as confidante, mediator, baby¬ 
sitter, spare wheel and become a part of 
many families. I'm often sought after 
to provide answers." 

C ALCUTTA-based Joey Chaliha, 
39, an advertising professional, 
cites logistical problems. "My 
parents are very liberal so I never had 
marriage shoved down my throat. 
And although I'm very comfortable 
being who 1 am, there arc still certain irritants. Say when you're 
invited to a party. I've to depend on somebody to drive me home 
because I don't drive and don't have a partner. Or friends are 
going dancing with their spouses and 1 ojrt out because I'm single. 
It's still difficult to rent an apartment': Sometimes I feel like a fish 
out of water but you have to rise above the social chatter. 
Otherwise it's cool." Or when Nand Kumar says that slightly old- 
fashioned people tend to look upon the single with distrust and 
misgivings. So it helps if one maintains a low-profile sort of mind- 
my-own-business attitude. Another common regret is the absence 
of a child though most fulfil that natural instinct in the company 
of nieces and nephews. .Sholiini .sums up for almost everyone 
when she says: "I've had the privilege of enjoying them without 


the responsibilities that come with parenthood." 

While those like Shohini, Kidwai, Mamta, Singh or Kalpana Iyer 
fiercely refute any suggestion that they're ever outsiders in a ci^e 
of married friends, and that the support system of friends and rela¬ 
tives is ideal, it's feelings like 'fish out of water', 'taken advantage of' 
or 'spare wheel' that's prompted Jasmeet to organise the workshop. 
A first step towards learning to enhance the sense of enjoyment as 
well as interconnectedness in urban India. The many roles one 
plays—of friend, colleague, sibling, daughter, son, aunt, uncle. Or 
for the fact that India's PM may be single, but ate unmarried people 
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H« atrolled into tingledom as he didn’t have 
the time to get married with a 24*hour Job. 


SALIM I He^s uncomfortable among married couples; 
KIOWAI I feeis there are eiMugh singles to socialise with. 

taken very seriously as Thayamma Ittra, 34, a journalist, asks. 
Jasmeet feels that the need of the hour is support systems for sin¬ 
gles, especially those without too many friends or close relatives 
like in the West where Singles clubs and support centres abound. 
She's more focused on women because while there are no definite 
statistics available, single women are probably overtaking men in 
sheer numbers reversing the earlier trend of more unmarried men. 
A recent Ogilvy & Mather survey of Asian mothers titled Simme- 
LOKE indirectly throws some light on this phenome¬ 

non. According to the study, Asian mothers play five 
roles—mother, maid, manager, mediator and mate—and 
are less idealistic about the concept of 'superwoman'. Says 
once-married Gunjan Batra, 33: "It's the woman's lot that 
changes after marriage, not the man's. That's the factor 
that's scaring off many women today especially because 
economic inde|)endence is no more an issue." Anjali Jain, 
36, admits that although happily married, she feels she'd 
have grown differently and much more if she'd remained 
single. Ad professional Shalini Dam, 27, and married, opi¬ 
nes that there's still this concept of married couples always 
being clubbed together and that tends to get boring. 

But for the singles' tribe, boredom is a topic they seldom 
dwell on for long. Set as most of them are into living life as 
it happens every day. Most even brush off the lack of com¬ 
panionship in old age with the argument that they're in a 
better position than most married couples because they 
tend to cultivate multi-hued relationships through life. Ref¬ 
using to any longer acknowledge marriage as an insurance 
against the proverbial bad times of illness and solitude. 

With society finally opening up to the inclusion of a new 
community, for the Singles Club life is all about riding a 
high of varied experiences. A constant building of bridges 
with friends and extended families rather than abiding by 
the age-old notions of marriage and procreation. ■ 

With B.R. Srikantti and Soutik Biswas 
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Go Catch a Failing Star 
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Though Subhash Chandra denies it, Zee may do a rescue act for Star through a mega-merger 


By SAIBAL CHAHERJEE 


I T'S Subhash Chandra's word against 
that of the rest of tlie industry. The Zee 
Telefiims Limited (m.) chairman's atte¬ 
mpt to scotch the "rumour" that his 
satellite TV venture is on the verge of 
absorbing a part of the Star TV network has 
been as emphatic as the speculation over 
his recent pow-wows with global media 
mogul Rupert Murdoch in NewsCorp's los 
Angeles headquarters has been frenetic. But 
Chandra's rejoinder, vehement as it is, 
seems to have convinced few media watch¬ 
ers. The Murdoch-Chandra negotiations, 
they in.sist, have entered a decisive stage: 
the mega-merger is only a matter of time. 

“The merger is definitely round the cor¬ 
ner," says Siddhartha Ray, managing direc¬ 
tor of the SPA Group and Star TV's former 
India chief. "Virtually everything Star TV's 
Indian bosses have done in the last three 
years has been a disaster." An alliance with 
m, argues Ray, is the only way out for 
Murdoch, who's believed to be losing $80 
million annually in running Star TV. 

"MurdcKh has little choice," feels software 
producer Ramesh Sharma. "His survival in 


this region hinges on Chandra." Ihe mer¬ 
ger, he says, would be a wise step for Mur¬ 
doch and a huge psychological victory for 
m. The latter made a net profit of Rs 45 
crore in 1997-1998 and, despite the slump 
in the domestic market, has posted impres¬ 
sive first-quarter results this year; a 45 per 
cent increase in profit and a 36 per cent rise 
in ad sales. "My gut feeling is that they've 
already signed the deal and are waiting for 
an opportune moment to spring it on the 
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world," says Rakesh Datta, a south Delhi 
cable operator and general secretary of the 
r.able Networks Association. 

Still need confirmation from the horse's 
mouth? Well, Star India ceo Rathikant Basu 
has been incommunicado since the deal-of- 
the-decade story erupted. It's being indica¬ 
ted that Basu, hired by Murdoch in late '96 
for Rs 4.5 CTore a year, will have to make 
way for m's cm Vijay Jindal at the head of 
the new $2 billion company. It was Mur¬ 
doch's Mumbai mandarin himself who first 
let on, during an early July meeting of 
NewsCorp executives, that talks were 
under way for a strategic alliance with zn. 
under the umbrella of Asia Today Ltd (au), 
the Hong Kong-based 50:50 Murdoch-Cha¬ 
ndra joint venture that operates the Zee net¬ 
work channels and Sitlcable, m's ground 
distribution subsidiary. Basu announced 
that the alliance woulcTlead to atl being lis¬ 
ted on the New York Stock Exchange. 

The announcement expectedly triggered a 
flurry of press reports su^estlng that a huge 
monopolistic arrangement was on the anvil 
with three of Murdoch's Asian channels 
(Star Plus, .Star News, Star Movies) slated to 
join the same corporate platform as the Zee 
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channels—Zee TV, Zee 
India TV and Zee Cin¬ 
ema. More importantly, 
the reports asserted that 
under the deal, Chandra 
would acquire manage¬ 
ment control of the new 
set-up. All hogwash, says 
P.C. Lahiri, vice-presid¬ 
ent, CTL. "The rumour was 
started by a business daily 
and was then picked up 
by others. The reports 
were wildly speculative." 

The Chandra denial is 
categorical: "Zee network 
will continue to function 
as a distinct business in 
the manner it has func¬ 
tioned so far—in compe¬ 
tition with Star and other 
channels in one area; 
with cooperation in ano¬ 
ther, given the fact that Star also Has a stake 
in Zee network." Why then are media- 
watchers so sceptical about the m chair¬ 
man’s three-page denial? Elementary. It's 
felt Chandra is trying to hide something. 

In fact, the initial media speculation is 
believed to have been fuelled by Zee execu¬ 
tives themselves to vindicate their con¬ 
tention that Star was a sinking ship in des¬ 
perate need of a Zee TV rescue act. But when 
the kite-flying threatened to spin out of 
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a whopping $200 million 
In the still-born ISkyB 
and there is no sign yet 
of his pet project being 
kickstarted. Says Shatma: 
"Basu can at best be an 
administrator. Murdoch 
needs a high-level opera¬ 
tor with contacts with 
politicians who matter." 
Nobody in India fits the 
bill better than Chandra. 

Murdoch will bank on 
Chandra's legendary lob¬ 
bying skills to make the 
transition from a free-to- 
air scenario to a pay TV 
operation. "Murdoch is 
essentially a pay TV oper¬ 
ator," says toy. "In the 
West, his business tactic 
revolves around the ae- 
ation of a product mono¬ 
poly for which subscribers are compelled to 
pay. Having realised the Indian market 
won't accept digital encryption as willingly 
in the immediate future, he has decided to 
restructure." This move is of a piece with his 
worldwide strategy: Murdoch is spinning 
off his businesses all over the globe. "It's 
clear he doesn't want to keep supporting a 
loss-making enterprise," says Sharma. 

If the merger does happen, it'll create a 
media monopoly of the kind India has 


control and antagonise m’s share¬ 
holders, besides alerting the govern¬ 
ment and satellite TV rivals about the 
merger plans, the Zee chairman had to 
issue a denial. Unfortunately for 
Chandra, those in the know already 
know far too much. Burled deep down 
in his signed statement are clear point¬ 
ers to the future: "The creation of a 
digital pay market in India requires sig¬ 
nificant resources in terms of human 
capital and investment.... If the future 
so requires that an alliance of any 
kind, either in the market or distribu¬ 
tion or otherwise, would provide bet¬ 
ter value to the shareholders and the 
viewers, I shall not be averse to it." 

T he Star-Zee gameplan, say 
Rainesh Sharma and Siddhartha 
toy, is pretty simple. While the 
Murdoch-controlled $.^0 billion 
NewsCorp brings in the liquid cash 
Chandra needs for his expansion 
plans, which include an ambitious 
satellite telecommunications project 
into which he has already sunk $30 
million, the latter will activate his 
political contacts to open doors for the 
NewsCorp chairman, whose last hope 
in India rests squarely on his long- 
delayed dlrect-to-home (dth) project. 
Murdoch is estimated to have invested 



never seen. And it'll make Chandra 
India's undisputed media czar. That is 
worrying his rivals. If Murdoch and 
Chandra, who is valued at $450 mil¬ 
lion, join forces, they will gain control 
of 90 per cent of the Indian cable mar¬ 
ket. "Cable operators will become 
extinct," says Datta, who belongs to a 
dwindling tribe—that of independent 
ground distributors. “There's bound to 
be concern about Star-Zee's combined 
financial resources," says toy. 

But not everybody is alarmed by the 
prospect of a new behemoth emerging 
on the Indian media scene. Says Amit 
Khanna of Plus Channel; "As a content 
provider, 1 have nothing to worry. You 
must realise that most people in this 
industry are software producers." 
Khanna feels that any merger or 
restructuring will take place only after 
it is known what the ground rules are. 
So, everything will depend on the 
Broadcast Bill. "Until then, it won’t 
make sense for any concrete arrange¬ 
ment to be worked out," says Khanna. 
If the Broadcast Bill allows it, Mur¬ 
doch would like to be the gatekeeper 
of India's satellite TV business. 
Chandra has the keys. So, whether 
the rest of India likes it or not, a mar¬ 
riage of convenience is almost inev¬ 
itable for the warring partners. ■ 
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xtgmM . Not a Nice Man 

Seim to Know 

g H * ^ 

^ mjSm — KHUSHWANT 

■ . . Singh can be seen 

in his new persona as a chat show 
host in Not a Nice Man to Know. 
Singh, who has over the years per¬ 
fected his image as a iadies' man, 


took him through India, Pakistan cfi 
and Sri Lanka where he captured vig- ah 
nettes of the subcontinent's history 
and rare motifs of iife. Today, at 45, 
he's a self-taught painter, though for the last 
five years he has been guided by renowned 
artists, expressing on canvas interpretations 
that the lens failed to catch. The current 
exhibition is his second solo showing. 

Sacred Chants of 
. Shiva 
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■ Sini;cr<) of The Art of l.l\ing 
nmcs Musk 
Price Rs 75 


FEATURING singers from 
the Art of Living Foundation, Bhanumati 
Narsimhan, Urmila Devi Goenka, Craig 
Prues and others, the album evokes a sense 
of peace and meditativeness. The Vedic 
chants of Shiva Manas 
Pufa, Shivoiiam, Atma- 
stakam and Om 
Namah Shivay gently 
persuade one to cut 
off attachments in 
this world of Maya or 
illusion. The best 
track on Side A is 
probably Shivobam (I 
am the Shiva who 
dwells everywhere), 
rendered with feeling 
and emotion, conjuring up images of 
ancient Vedic wisdom—a mystic link to the 
Origin. One single thought runs through 
the album, that of the Ultimate, the form¬ 
less and eternal Shiva, creator, nurturer and 
destroyer, all rolled in one. An album for 
those intrigued by the therapeutic powers 
of the eternal sound of Om. 


t Four Square 
Cricket Gear 

■ Pionm Sports, Coiindught PldCt*. 
Sports World, Uipat Ndgdr> 

New Delhi; 

honeer Sports, L 1 ileic Marg end 
Bombay Sports, Dhobi lalao, 
Mumbai 

THE sports goods division of Godfrey 
Phillips India has recently launched the 
Four Square Cricket Gear outlets in New 
Delhi and Mumbai as the first step 
towards bringing into the Indian market 
a range of international quality sports 
gear. So Indian customers will get to 
purchase English willow bats of different 
grades, cricket balls, gloves, leg guards, 
thigh, abdominal and elbow guards, 
pads, stumps with bails and the other 
accessories cricketers simply cannot 
do without, right here in India. Four 
Square products are currently being used 
by Indian cricketers like Nayan Mongia, 
Javagal Srinath and Venkatesh Prasad. 
Prices range between Rs 60 and Rs 6,550. 
If you're game, all you have to do is 
just go, get it. 



iflie chats up 13 women in that many 
lUb. episodes. The show kicks off with 
eof. Tehmina Durrani, the Pakistani 
ings writer. Over the weeks viewers are 
rail- treated to in-depth conversations 
with Persis Khambatta, Sharmila 
Tagore, Protima Gauri and Ramola 
Bachchan. Singh skillfully brings 
out these women to talk about their life, 
hopes, aspirations and attitudes. Not a 
nice man to know may just prove to be a 
nice man to watch. 

apijg Ardha Katha: 50 Years 

and Beyond 

^ ^ National ('vntre for the 

O Porlorming Arts 

S Ihcatre, Mumbai 

2 August n-14 

THE NCPA has in this 
50th year of Independence presented mega 
events spanning a full spectrum of the arts 
in a scries 
titled Ardha 
Katha. The 
series now 
culminates in 
a grand fin¬ 
ale. On Aug¬ 
ust 13, Chan- 
dralekha's 
dance troupe 

will stage a special preview, Raga—ln Search 
of Femininity, an exploration of the yin and 
the yang in the human body, before the 
world premiere to be held in Chennai in 
September. On August 14, renowned 
Hindustani classical vocalist Veena 
Sahasrabuddhe will present a spectrum of 
varied taranas composed in different 
ragas and talas. Her unusual fare will 
include the traditional khayalnama tarana, 
tarana in sitarkhani, jhaptal, in madhyatal 
and drut teental, rendered in Malhars and 
ragas of Kalyan Thaat. 
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Will Godzilla’s gargantuan marketing drive in India pay off? ^iiocat^ to it-and promos and feei-good 

® ^ stones beam from every channel, including 

B ehind the luminescent green banners ster-eye's view of the destruction he's caus- the very regional Sun TV and Raj TV. Ack 

and 10-ft-talI cutouts announcing ing. Helicopters outfitted with spacecams announcing ticket swaps swamp you in 

Godzilla's arrival on Indian shares, took aerial shots of New York from all ang- newspapers across 11 cities and towns. And 

happy bedlam rocked Mumbai's Sterling les. Most of the film unfolds in the night you can even go watch the Hindi, Tamil or 

theatre. Some 800 celebrities choked the and in rain—two 170-ft tall rain cranes Telegu dubs; two-thirds of the 180 prints 

glittering lobby lit up in green and revcrber- perpetually soaked the cast and crew. flooding the market are dubs. "It's an Inte- 

ating to tlie soundtrack muzak. In one cor- For the moment, first reactions to the grated campaign," says Vikramjit Roy, assis- 
ner, guests took a bite of the three-tier cake 208-minute long monster flick are mixed, tant manager (marketing) Columbia Tristar 
resembling the Empire State Building; in "It's a good popcorn movie, very Hindi Films (India) Ltd. "We've built up awareness 

another, delirious popcorn-munching kids filmish. There's total suspension of disbc- and interest through these promos so that 

let out the monster wail to win T-shirts and lief," says Mumbai-based writer Bachi J. people are compelled to watch the film." 

caps. Sure, the Godzilla premiere was the Karkaria, who'd never seen a monster And that's not all. Columbia Tristar has 
hottest ticket in town. Expected, because it movie before. Filmmaker Vidhu Vinod distributed a sleek eight-page marketirig 

was the first time a Hollywood studio was Chopra came away disappointed. "It's a ter- guide to Indian distributors to "help you td 

hosting such a mega-premiere in India. rible movie," he says. "I couldn't make out bring the big lizard to life and to breathe fire 

Clearly, size does matter in whipping up what was happening." But they all agree on into your box-office". "Think mayhem!" 

hype—Sony spent $120 million on the one thing; Godzilla is the most cleverly goes one hot tip, "(put up) Godzilla graffiti 

Roland Emmerich-Dean Devlin film and Is mass-marketed Hollywood film in India. on the sides of your complex, or someone 

spending another $50 million marketing Consider this. Some 125 hoardings aaoss else's building!” Or this one; "Think Loud! 
it—but will it have audiences rushing to the country flash smart one-liners such as Ask people to phone in with their own God- 

theatres? “Godzilla will have a bumper 'His head is bigger than the Gateway Of ziilian roar for the chance of winning spe- 

openlng," prophesies Prafull Shah, assls- India';'His tall Is longer than the Rajdhani'; cial merchandise." Besides, there were sneak 

tant manager, TYadc Guide, the authorita- Tie is twice the size of the Qutub Minari or previews in 10 cities, electronic press kits for 

five movie trade journal which maps flick the incredulous ‘His eyeball is bigger than the media and the mega premiere, 

fortunes. "But whether it becomes a block- the dome on the ‘ftj Mahal'. Log into the India, and eventually Asia, may decide 

buster, we'll have to wait and watch." net and Rediff On The Net—India's leading whether Godzilla becomes a b-o success— 

There's plenty to watch in Devlin's reinv- online service—floods the official desi web- the film opened to a chilly reaction in the 

entlon of the Asian monster. No man in a site with Godzilla quizzes, Godzilla trivia, a US. Earlier fx fests like King Kong, Jurassic 

lizard suit (as in the previous 22 movie) downloadable Godzilla gaUery and, phew, a Park and Independence Day have been welco- 

but computer-generated image of the Big Godzilla Quiz which can win you free tick- med in India. Godzilla's marketing hype 

Reptile who comes looking for a bite of the ets, CDs, duffel bags. Hop into The Park in makes Chopra wonder; "Sometime I frel 

Big Apple. The fx marvel apart, special aa- Calcutta, and you're in for a vaudeville cinema's future is in bad movies and good 

ne handle the drama: one with a telescop- Godzilla night in Its smoky nightclub, marketing." But then the mammoth mon- 

Ing atm and a camera that swivelled 360"; Switch on the TV—60 per cent of Sony's ster could actually have a happy mn here. ■ 

went up 72 ft in the air providing a mon- Rs 1.5 crote marketing blitz for the film is Soutik Biswas 
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ECONOMICS 


MARKET OR MORALITY 

Criticising the Washington Consensus, Left-wing dons say free-market capitalism doesn’t work 


By SAGARIKA GHOSE 


T he Oxbridge or isE-educated 
fathers of the Five Year Plans, the 
empiricist deities who guarded 
our hallowed mixed economy, 
were once seen as the demi-gods 
of national Reason. Sitting in lofty insti¬ 
tutes they decreed that the economy 
should be centrally planned, the state 
should direct investment and protect 
infant industries from global competition. 

And how wrong and Soviet-inspired they 
are now seen to be! At a time when the 
country is in deep economic recession, 
Jagdish Bhagwati, Arthur I^hman profes¬ 
sor of Economics and Political Science at 
Columbia, recently condemned Indian 
economists (read Left economists) of not 
having a policy sense and of having failed 
over 50 years to create high rates of growth 
because of rigid ideological positions. 

As the economy flounders, Bhagwati’s 
views perhaps echo a popular backlash agai¬ 


nst the early planners whom It is now fashi¬ 
onable to view as loony-lefty intellectuab 
who got mostly everything wrong In the 
Patriotic 'SOs and landed us in the Feel Bad 
'90s. Indeed all over the world, Francis Fuk¬ 
uyama's prophecy (The End of History) seems 
to have come true: Left economics is in 
retreat, vanquished by the global market 

Yet, liberal-Left dissenters to the present 
"Washington Consensus" are alive and well 
in India, thank you. And they say Bhagwati 
has no business being so critical. "It's all 
very well for Jagdish to sit in America and 
say we never had any policy sense. Why 
does he not return to India and see the con¬ 
ditions and pressures under which econo¬ 
mists have to work here?" demands S.K. 
Goyal, of the Institute for Studies in 
Industrial Development and former advisor 
to the Chandra Shekhar government. "Yes, 
we made a few mistakes, perhaps we equa¬ 
ted public good with more rather than less 
government but there was no bias against 
the private sector. Ixrok at how the big busi¬ 
ness houses have grown in the post- 
Independence years, look at the setting up 
of the industrial estates, does this show a 
bias against enterprise? Ibday the free mar¬ 
ket in Russia has only brought beggars, 
racketeers and violence," Goyal says. 

Smiles another economist: "Jagdish has 
an ego hassle with Amartya Sen. Socialism 
may be dead but the Left still has better 
intellectuals than the Right anyway." 
Goyal believes that the Left Is better placed 





"India’s economists do not 
have a policy sense and f 
have leM to create | 
growfli because of ? 


to rdate to the poor and d^eiopment 
needs than the votaries of marfcetlsm. 

Prabhat Patnalk, along with Deepak 
Nayyar, have been describe as members of 
India's "glittering array" of economists. 
Patnaik teaches at jnu and <ays that for 
Bhagwati to blame India's stagnation on the 
Left is a cheap jibe and betrays extreme 
naivete. "At a time when many economists 
including Bhagwati were demanding capital 
account convertibility, it was perhaps 
because of the opposition from the I.eft that 
capital aaount convertibility was never 
imposed. Now after the East Asian crisis, 
Bhagwati has woken up to the dangers of 
capital account convertibility. But there is 
neither a word of self-aiticism from him 
nor appreciation for those who got it right." 

Patnaik believes* that there can be no 
return to the old regime, but Bhagwati's 
idea of complete free trade would place the 
Indian peasantry at the mercy of world 
prices and lead to famine and hardship. 
Bhagwati's arguments in favour of liberal! 
sation are a non sequitur because they sim 
ply don't take the existence of an imper 
feet market into consideration. "Bhagwati 
seems to wake up rather late In the manner 
of Rip Van Winkle to dangers of capital 
account convertibility or Wall Street capi¬ 
talism," Patnaik remarks. 

Bhagwati implies that the early econo¬ 
mist-statesmen failed completely. Did they? 
After all, P.C. Mahalanobls—child of the 
"Bengali renaissance," physicist, statistician 
extraordinary, literary critic and amateur 
architect, as Terence J. Byres describes him 
in The Indian Economy-creator of the 
Mahalanobis model and founder of the 
Indian Statistical Institute is surely not so 
irrelevant as to be brushed aside by '90s 
free-marketeer disdain. The same may be 
said for K.N. Raj, author of the First Plan, a 
man "remarkable for his incisiveness, range 
and originality," or Sukhamoy Chakravarty, 
described by Amartya Sen as a man of 
"astonishing intellectual power", the "quin¬ 
tessential insider" who advised govern¬ 
ments from Indira Gandhi to V.P. Singh. 

It's easy to criticise those men now," says 
Ptonob Sen, advisor. Planning Commi¬ 
ssion, "but we have to Understand the con¬ 
text in which they were operating." The 
ftontiersmen of Nehruvian modernity had 
lived through colonialism, they confront¬ 
ed a low savings, overwhelmingly poor 
nation, with a non-existent industrial base. 
What could they have done, but placed 
their faith in a state they hoped would 


















be benevolent? What other method but 
central planning would ensure that crucial 
areas received investment? 

The real problem came in the late '60s to 
the early 'SOs," says Sen. "Bhagwati's gen¬ 
eration was the one which actually f^ed 
us because they were intellectually lazy." 
By the early '70s the evils of the 'SOs 
'Development Consensus'—such as the 
burdens of licensing—were becoming 
clear but economic thinking remained 
stultified and people like Bhagwati hardly 
contributed to any radical brea¬ 
kthroughs. "It's easy to emigrate (the 
early '70s saw the great exodus when 
Sen, Vfanmohan Singh, Raj, Bhagwati 
and Arjun Sengupta all left together) 
and then pour scorn on the old coun¬ 
try," says a professor at the Delhi 
School of Economics. 

B eing left-wing in the '90s Is seri¬ 
ously uncool but Mahalanobis' 
descendants are holding out 
against market fever. While impatient 
with Bjp-style swadeshi, they warn 
that free-market capitalism may not 
be the best way either. They say that 


pure right-wing economics can never work 
in India. The state's role may have to 
change, but it is as important as ever 
because it alone can direct resources into 
public health and education. 

"The Amartya Sen argument that human 
capital is as important as physical capital 
has converted Left economists into moral 
philosophers," says Barun Mitra, head of 
the Liberty think-tank in New Delhi. Moral 
economics argues for capitalism with com¬ 
passion, growth with equity, for a market 













that is facilitated by, collabo¬ 
rates with and jointly partici¬ 
pates with the state. 

In times of the governing 
raarketise-or-bust orthodoxy of 
the Washington Consensus, 
they argue that in order to cre¬ 
ate soda! and economic equi¬ 
ty-now seen as a pre-condi¬ 
tion for growth—you still need 
(albeit in a chan^ form) that 
'SOs holy cow, the state. 
Patnalk believes that a degree 
of state intervention is still essential. "The 
assumption that the market always func¬ 
tions to ensure full employment of all reso¬ 
urces is palpably untrue." 

Deepak Nayyar, former chief economic 
advisor and secretary in the Ministry of 
Finance, says we have moved from the 
widespread belief in the '50s that the state 
could do nothing wrong to the fashionable 
conviction in the '90s that the state can do 
notliing right. "Both are caricatures of per¬ 
ception. The reality is far more complex. 
_ The state and the market are comple¬ 
ments rather than substitutes. The 
ideologues who present it as an 
'either/or choice' create a false debate 
which leads nowhere." 

"The bottom line," write Nayyar and 
Amit Bhaduri in their An Intelligent 
Person's Guide to Liberalisation, "is if 
liberalisation cannot give you drink¬ 
ing water, irrigation and electridty or 
employment to the poor, it will not 
be taken seriously irrespective of tech¬ 
nical mumbo-jumbo." In conditions 
where the state is seen as a corrupt 
parasite, the right-wing notion of the 
minimalist government may be theo¬ 
retically attractive but given 
tr? India's mkss poverty the shrunken 
state in fact becomes a cop-out 
from public welfare. 

Praveen Jha, economist at jnu, is 
also dismayed at Bhagwati's asser¬ 
tions. The entire problems of the 
early planning process and later 
was not that the Left was domi¬ 
nant, rather that a Left agenda did 
not prevail in the official dis¬ 
course. I^ues like radical land 
reforms were ignored. "In any 
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case, Bhagwati was very much part of 
the official line until the '60s. So what 
is he talking .about?" Jha exclaims. 

Additionally, has the baby ol good 
economic advice been thrown out 
along with the bathwater of the Five 
Year Plans? The discrediting of the 
centrally planned economy has 
resulted in the decline of the centrally 
appointed economist-pundit, says a 
financial writer. Sukhamoy Chakra- 
varty was perhaps the last great eco¬ 
nomic advisor, in the tradition of Raj 
and Mahalanobis, says historian and 
columnist Arvind N. Das. 

N AYVAR feels that the dominance 
of the old I>velopment Consen¬ 
sus has now Iwen replaced by the 
hegemony of the Washington Con¬ 
sensus. "Yet, in spite of the dominant 
thinking there have always been voic¬ 
es of dissent. These voices have played 
a cmcial role as doubt is as important as 
knowledge in the design of economic |X)1- 
ity" Nayyar believes that Bhagv/ati was an 
important voice of dissent in tne '60.s for 
which he deserves credit. "But some of us 
are voices of dissent in the 1990s. I find it 
puzrling that Jagdish should have admired 
it then but dismisses it now. After all, 
debate is the only way to defeat dogma." 


“It’s all very well to sit in 
America and say we never 
had any policy sense.” 


S.K. GOYAL 




According to Nayyar, the profession of 
economics and the domain of public pol¬ 
icy have become different worlds. "Those 
outside the corridors of power could influ¬ 
ence policy only if they swam with the tide 
nut if they went against the mainstream. 
Conformity was at a premium and dissent 
at a discount. Thus a small subset of ‘sar- 
kari economists' flourished while the econ¬ 
omy languished. In this context it is nei¬ 
ther fair nor correct to blame the profes¬ 
sion of economics as a whole for the prob¬ 
lems of the economy." 

Das says there's been an overall techno¬ 
cratisation of economics, economists don't 
involve themselves with a macro vision of 
India, there are very few original ideas and 


“There is BO longer an 
inverse relationship 
between-growth and 
equity. Investment in 
health and education is 
essential for growth.” 


ARJUN SENGUPTA 


old shibboleths arc repeated. "Since the 
golden age of economics in the '.SOs and 
'60s, there's been an overall decline, with 
the loss of a central problematic." 

Nevertheless, Arjun Sengupta, 



formerly in the Planning Com¬ 
mission and one of the authors of 
the Ninth Plan, believes that not¬ 
withstanding Bhagwati's criticism, 
l-eft-liberal economics remains 
relevant to India. Sengupta differs 
with the orthodox Left position of 
Patnaik because he believes the 
market is not inimical to the con¬ 
cept of growth with equity. "But 
technical progress requires human 
capital, investment in health and 
education is not simply socially 
useful, it's essential for economic 
growth. 1 do not support growth 
diat leads to inequity." 

Sengupta disagrees with Bhagwati; 
“It's not possible to reduce anyth¬ 
ing to a simple set of rules, of one 
grand vision and a sln^e bluepr¬ 
int.” If the unquestioned obedience 
to Five Year Plans is simply replaced 
by blind subservience to the mar¬ 
ket, then economic policy will 
remain hostage to dogma, whether 
of the Left or of the F^t. ■ 








BIOTECHNOLOeY 


PRASHANTPANJIAR 



A US patent on seed-sterilising technology sows discontent 


I TS been dubbed the Terminator and the 
"neutron bomb of agriculture". A US bio¬ 
tech company has patented a technology 
that denies a seed to be replanted after the 
first crop. A 'death' gene smuggled into the 
original seed sterilises it, leaving the fafther 
no option but to buy new seeds. Widely 
assailed as mono|rolistic, hazardous, and 
anti-poor farmer, the Indian government 
has banned these 'live-only-once' seeds. 

The patent applies to plants and seeds of 
all species, including transgenic (genetically 
engineered) and conventionally-bred seeds. 
The seed-sterilising technology, argue crit¬ 
ics, threatens to take away the age-old right 
of farmers to save seed from their harvest 
and imperils the food security of 1.4 billion 
farmers who depend on farm-saved seed. 
Says R.B. Singh, director, Indian Agricultural 
Institute; "They're fools if they think we'll 
allow this technology to enter our fields." 

Delta and Pine Land Co along with the US 
department of agriculture, the developers of 
the technology, have gone on record to say 
it will be targeted primarily in the South as 
a means of preventing farmers from saving 
proprietary seeds marketed by US seed corp¬ 
orations. They’ve applied for patents in at 


least 78 countries. Incidentally, Delta and 
Pine Land Co was recently bought over by 
US-based Monsanto, the world's second lar¬ 
gest agrobusiness company which is now 
expanding its base in India. It says the tech¬ 
nology is just a concept and would take 
years before it can be commercialised. 

Canada-based Rural Advancement Found¬ 
ation International (rah), which has laun¬ 
ched an international campaign against this 
attempt, says it's an unabashed attempt to 
control the world food market. With the 
Terminator, says Vandana Shiva, director of 
the Research Foundation for Science, Tech¬ 
nology and Natural Resources, "breeders 
will soon produce patented versions of pre¬ 
viously 'open-pollinated' aops such as 
wheat, rice, sorghum, mustard—varieties 
our farmers have been breeding, saving and 
replanting for thousands of years." If staple 
crops such as rice and wheat can be locked 
up with the Terminator, investors will 
pump money into commercially-bred seed 
farmers will have to buy year after year. 

Proponents of the Terminator argue that 
affluent farmers will have the option to buy 
these seeds while the small and poor farmer 
will still be free to buy standa^ varieties. 


Shiva argues "there'll be enormous pressure 
on public breeders to adopt this technology 
to feed cash-starved research departments 
with corporate dollars. Since the Terminator 
has a multi-billion dollar agrobusiness on 
its side, it's quite plausible that alternatives 
will be bribed or forced out of the picture." 

In recent times, says Geetanjali Bedi, 
who's studying farmirig trends in Punjab, 
"the seed Industry has attempted to prevent 
farmers from saving or resell proprietary 
seeds by using intellectual property laws 
(patents and plant breeders rights) to res¬ 
trict the farmer's right to reuse or sell pro¬ 
prietary seed (for reproductive purposes). 
It's only in the last decade that seed compa¬ 
nies have begun to use Industrial patents to 
protect proprietary genes and traits." Under 
industrial patent law there's no exemption 
for fanners; it's illegal for farmers to save or 
reuse patented seed. Monsanto, for exam¬ 
ple, requires that its customers sign a licens¬ 
ing agreement that strictly forbids the for¬ 
mer from saving the company's patented, 
transgenic seed, rah argues that if Delta 
and Pineland's new technology provides a 
genetic mechanism to prevent farmers 
from germinating a second generation of 
seed, then seed companies will gain bio¬ 
logical control over seeds that they've 
heretofore lacked in non-hybrid crops. 

The Terminator could also pose an eco¬ 
logical hazard. Some crop geneticists bel¬ 
ieve it's likely that pollen from crops carry¬ 
ing the Terminator trait will infect fields of 
farmers who either reject or can't afford 
the technology. Their crops won't be 
affected that season but some of their seed 
could turn sterile the season after. 

Advocates of Terminator claim these fears 
are more speculative than real. In fact, they 
believe their technology will boost plant- 
breeding investment in the South b«ause 
seed companies will have an incentive to 
invest in crops that have long been ignored 
by the commercial seed industry, rah rejects 
that claim and argues; "Private comp^es 
aren't interested in developing plant vari¬ 
eties for poor fanners because they know 
the fanners can't pay. Even national public 
breeding programmes tend to focus on hl- 
yielding, irrigated lands leaving resource- 
poor farmers to fend for themselves." ■ 

Raketh Kaishlan 
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■ RALLY 

On the March 



Citizens say no to nukes 

A ugust 6. Hiroshima Day. Students, 
people from ail walks of life and 
anti-nuclear activists who'd collected 
under the banner 'Citizens Against Nuc¬ 
lear Weapons', marched the 4 km distance 
from Red Fort to Bahadur Shah Zafar 
Marg holding high placards which read 


"We want bread, not bombs”, 
"Stop the arms race, save the 
human race”, “Childcare not 
warfare" and "No more 
Pokhrans". 

In 1945, when the first atom bomb was 
dropped on Hiroshima followed by ano¬ 
ther three days later on Nagasaki, over 
200,000 people died and thousands con¬ 
tinue to succumb every year from the 
after-effects. Tlie message of the Hiba- 
kusha—survivors of the Bomb—has 
been a powerful force towards global 
disarmament. The May 11 and 13 N- 
weapons tests by India, followed by 
Pakistan two weeks later, has revived 
the horrors of nuclear warfare. 
Between sloganeering, full-throated 
singing and reading of anti-nuclear 
speeches, a resolution was passed cal¬ 
ling upon the Indian government to 
abandon its N-programme and initi¬ 
ate moves towards global disarma¬ 
ment. Prominent among the rallyists 
were Booker prize winner, anti-nuclear 
activist Arundhati Roy, historian Romila 
Thapar, former Pakistani finance minister 
Dr Mubashar Hu.s.sein, human rights acti¬ 
vists Prof Rajni Kothari, Justice Rajinder 
Sachar and journalist Kuldip Nayyar. In 
all, a S,000-slrong crowd that expressed 
solidarity against the nuclear activism. ■ 

P.S. 


■ ART 

Images of Battle 

B y his own admission, Dhiraj Chou- 
dhury's artistic oeuvre is not so 
much about aesthetics as about a 
lifelong personal quest. The quest for 
'real' fre^om. So even as a retrospective 
of his work at the Lallt Kala Akademi and 
Gallery Mirage in New Delhi pays a trib¬ 
ute to SO years of India, it presents the 
history of a creative soul's search for liber¬ 
ation from pain and deprivation. 

"Art is not a pleasure journey, it's a bat¬ 
tlefield," says the 62-year-old painter as 
he spells out his artistic philosophy in the 
catalogue that accompanies the show, 
aptly titled Fifty Years of Struggle for Free¬ 
dom. It's a battlefield that’s strewn with 
emotional upheavals and moral dilem¬ 
mas, but Choudhury doesn't flinch. 

On display are 100 paintings done over 
SO years in six locations—New Delhi, 
Calcutta, Mumbai, Chennai, Pondicherry 
and Chandigarh. A common thread mns 
through all his work: an empathy with 
the dispossessed. Choudhury uses his con¬ 
siderable technical finesse and his all-per¬ 
vasive humanism to articulate the ills of 
an entire society. ■ 

Saibal Chatteriee 
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STATUTORY WARNING; CIGARETTE SMOKING IS INJURIOUS TO HEALTH 
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■ ADVENTURE 

’ Going Loco 

S IX months ago, 29-yeat-old freelance 
photojournalist Narendra C;hhikara 
was on the verge of undertaking a 
solo scooter ride from 
Delhi to Paris. A severe 
bout of jaundice threw his 
project out of gear. Around 
the same time, French 
student Vanessa Dougnac, 

26, was forced by a lack of 
funds to abort a similar 
two-wheeler trij) that she 
proposed to make to Paris 
from the Indian capital 
along with some friends. 

It was a chance encounter 
that brought Chhikara and 
Vanessa together. Tliey got 
talking. And a brand new 
joint plan quickly 
crystallised. 

They are now all set to 
undertake a "mega moto 
exfKjdition, Delhi-Paris 1998", which will 
take them from India (Jate to the Champs 
F.lysees in roughly eight weeks. "We hqpe 
to be on our way by August 15," says 
Chhikara. The exfXHJition is expected to 


be flagged off by Delhi chief minister 
Sahib Singh Veima. 

The trip will take the unlikely duo across 
seven countries—Pakistan, Iran, Turkey, 
Greece, Italy, France, besides India—and a 
distance of 12,000 km. "Except for a short 
200-km stretch which we will do by ferry 
from Greece to Italy, we'll travel the entire 
distance by road," says 
Vanessa, a student of com¬ 
parative literature who 
intends to return to her 
studies in Bordeaux after 
the journey ends. 

To round off the expedi¬ 
tion, Chhikara will mount 
a special exhibition of 
photographs he'll click 
along the route. "The focus 
of the show, which will be 
held in Paris, Bordeaux 
and Marseille, will be on 
women in the seven coun¬ 
tries we're riding through," 
says Chhikara. A confer¬ 
ence and exhibition will 
also be organised in New 
Delhi in January 1999. The 
expedition, supported by the Indian 
department of sports. Alliance Francaise 
and Unicef, is being sponsored by a 
French company. Air Liquide. ■ 

Salbai Cbatteriee 


■ THEATRE 

Just Cop It 

M umbai'S moral police is working 
overtime. Courtesy the Maharash¬ 
tra scrutiny board which has asked 
the Mumbai police to review a play on 
cops titled Abhimanyu. Despite giving a 
temporary certificate for staging the play 
five times, the board backed out of two 
shows, insisting it reach the public only 
after a khaki go-ahead. 

Marl Patankar, play producer, maintains 
the .script has nothing offensive. The pol¬ 
ice, particularly its theatre branch which 
steps in to contain such exigencies, has 
taken a video recording of the play. Says 
Patankar: "It's a family drama. It must be 
the first time a video recording of a play 
has been taken for scrutiny." 

The board finally passed the play after 18 
cuts. Among the phrases deemed "offen¬ 
sive" were “take that bottle out of the 
frieze", "minister's phone", references to 
"dummy suspects", and the phrase "on 
duty". It seems the script board, after the 
Mee Nathuram Godse Bolthoy imbroglio, is 
taking no more chances. Patankar and his 
team meanwhile are satisfied that they had 
to brave just the police baton, not a bim. ■ 
Shamsem Akthar 


TRIBHUVANTIWARI 



Chhikara and Vanessa: 
an unlikely duo 
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Chronicle of the Ego 

Entertaining profiles, with an equal dose on the author himself 
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By MAY SINGH 


T requires an immense ego and one's 
own sense of one's importance to histo¬ 
ry (or to the unwitting reader) to 
produce something like Natwar 
Singh's latest offering. It also has 
something to do with what Natwar 
himself calls his "very great, good 
fortune to have, interacted inti¬ 
mately, at a very young age, with 
men and women of the highest dis¬ 
tinction in a variety of arenas". 

People pass through their entire 
service lives with little to recall but 
their postings, seniors and juniors. 

Natwar is one of those blessed with 
the rare combination of having 
held the most important positions, 
interacted with the biggest and best 
personalities of his time, received 
much more acclaim and awards for 
his work (diplomatic as well as lit¬ 
erary) and still managed to retain 
all of it for a pubiisher. 

As he says, "we Indians ate bad 
correspondents lapsing into indo¬ 
lence and indifference by middle 
age. For most, life does not begin at 
40, it ebbs away at 30". His corre¬ 
spondence with Rajaji (in his 
nineties), Nirad Chaudhari (into a 
century), through to Nargis (the 
only contemporary by age), spans 
the last five decades of Natwar's 
own life. Yet, the few profiles 
offered here, ranging from senior 
statesmen (C. Rajagopalachari, Lord 
Mountbatten) to eminent authors (E.M. 
Forster, R.K. Narayan, Nirad Chaudhari) to 
practicing politicians (Indira Gandhi, Zia- 
ul-Haq), with Vijayaiakshmi Pandit and 
Nargis Dutt thrown in, certainly makes for 
interesting reading. 

Although Natwar humanely and enter¬ 
tainingly profiles some of the most inter¬ 
esting people of the recent past, every page 
tells as much about these characters as 
about Natwar himself. Obviously, of all 
Natwar Singh's literary efforts (including 


two highly readable biographies, of his 
ancestor, Bharatpur Maharaja Suraj Mai, 
and his grand-father-in-law, Maharaja 
Bhupinder Singh of Patiala), the most 
interesting will be his own autobiography. 

Natwar collects public recognition with 
an elan all his own. If it's his iiterary out¬ 
put, then besides writing for some of the 
most prestigious journals and publishers 
around the world, it has to be something 
called the "E.M. Forster Literary Award". 
If it's his own career as a diplomat, it has 
to be the most prestigious of postings, the 
most sensitive of assignments and of 



course a Padma Bhushan along the way 
(Mrs Gandhi actually told him "not to let 
it go to his head"). And if it's politics, it's 
got to be important ministerships, close 
advisor to prime ministers (past and those 
yet waiting in the future), and of course 
the political equivalent of such apprecia¬ 
tion (the very community and people 
who thric'e soundly defeated him, bring 
him back resoundingly on the fourth 
attempt, to the present Lok Sabha at the 
"young age" of 70). No wonder his motto 
remains "Non Basta Una Vita", one life is 
not enough. « 

It is but natural that the largest part of 
the book should deal with the dynasty 
whose three generations of prime minis¬ 
ters of Independent India befriended 
Natwar. The first picked him up from 
obscurity to positions of unique trust, the 
second literally adopted his family as her 
own and third (whom he "advised" 
to enter politics, "India needs 
you") who gave him more impor¬ 
tance than to others senior to him 
(much to Natwar's later political 
discomfort). And there is the 
poignancy of his last meeting with 
his "benign patron" Indira Gandhi. 
A few days before her assassination 
in October 1984, Natwar met her 
to tell her he was going to Bharat- 
pur to start his election campaign, 
with top priority to acquiring a 
new wardrobe—khadi kurta pyja¬ 
ma, etc. Mrs Gandhi's last words to 
Natwar; "Now that you are coming 
into politics, a thicker skin would 
be more useful." 

The best parts undoubtedly are 
the profiles of literary figures rang¬ 
ing from E.M. Forster to Han Suyin 
to Nirad Chaudhuri to R.K. 
Narayan—the best and most dis¬ 
parate literary figures of their 
times. In his generosity, Natwar 
Ignores/sidesteps the grayer areas 
of some of these characters. 

But then Natwar, the unabashed 
Anglophile (St Stephen's College 
in Delhi, Corpus Christ! in 
Cambridge and let's forget all 
about that little school, what's-its- 
name, in Gwalior), more than 
makes up for Forster through Han 
Suyin, Nirad Chaudhuri and, the best of 
them all, R.K. Narayan. 

A highly readable book but then nothing 
comes perfect. Perhaps it would have done 
without the author's tlhapiinesque pho¬ 
tographs with his subjects or his last pro¬ 
file—Nargis Dutt. A pathetic Incident in 
the life of "free India's greatest and most 
beautiful heroine". Best forgotten. (And as 
a fellow Stephanian once told me to my 
face—"all in all, old boy, no mean achieve¬ 
ment for a mere Jat.") ■ 
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The Birth 
of Hindi 

Defining an indigenous modern 



MMUUieVIVMIM 

byKiflnoltliW f 

Oxfoid liM Ptftibielit 
Airas. 


By ALOK RAi _ 

I N India, the distant past starts yesterday. 
Even recent events soon acquire a hazy 
glow, become simultaneously radiant 
and Indistinct, pregnant with freely attr¬ 
ibuted meanings. There are several facets to 
this process. Thus, there is the scant respect 
for evidence, for records, for creating and 
preserving an archive. It isn't only individu¬ 
als who do not bother to preserve the arte¬ 
facts of memory—institutions blithely dest¬ 
roy records. It is also the case that even 
where records do exist, there is a culturally 
legitimated disrespect for them. Evidence is 
gritty and pedestrian, it lacks the glamour 
and sheer facility of the artful lie, sometimes 
euphemistically called myth. When fact 
deliquesces, whether under pressure from 
theory or merely from prejudice, there is lit¬ 
tle to constrain the march of 


Hindi poetry is unlikely to set the Yamuna 
on fire. But if it serv« even in small measure 
to introduce the problematic of the cultural 
formation of modern Hindi into the upper 
reaches of our public discourse, it will have 
made a valuable contribution. Even barbar¬ 
ians have to come from somewhere. 

The task that Schomer has set herself is 
not an easy one. Thus, the book is part cul¬ 
tural history, part biography, in order to 
address her chosen project with any ade¬ 
quacy, Schomer has to write about; a move¬ 
ment, Chhayavad; a city, Allahabad; and a 
person, Mahadevi herself. F,ach of these sub¬ 
units of her narrative in turn demands more 
context, more historical detail, more flesh- 
ing-out. It is a daunting task, but it adds up 
to rich fare. TTie carefully researched detail 
on the modem "Mira" might well be of 
interest only to specialist readers, but 
Schemer's nanative touches upon much 
more: "the low status of modem Hindi as a 
language of literature, the acrimonious 
debates sunounding attempts to redefine 
the nature and purpose of poetry, the mod¬ 
ern Hindi intelligentsia's ambivalence 
towards its cultural heritage." 

It is perhaps symptomatic of the fact that 
this is an unrevisal reprint dating from 
1982 that .Schomer accepts the idea that 
"modem Hindi" had no tradition. Today, 
one would acknowledge this "traditionless- 
ness" was elective—a way of severing the 
organic connection with what was anathe¬ 
matised as "Urdu"—this refers to a language 
as well as a cultural domain, a social style 
and a kind of politics. There is no reason 
why this elective innocence should only be 
evaluated negatively. Of course, there was a 
cost involved in breaking the connection 
with Urdu. But there is a heroic, creative 
dimension to this as well. 


the purely factitious. 

There are of course more 
commonplace reasons why 
the world of our public dis¬ 
course appears so shallow 
and meretricious. It is a nec¬ 
essary, inescapable conse¬ 
quence of the collapse of our 
^ucation system. And the 
evidence is all around us, in 
the august assemblies where 



Thus, Schomcr's discussion 
of the Chhayavadi struggle 
to define a proper mode of 
attention to women is a 
valuable instance of the 
attempt to define an indige¬ 
nous modem. 

Schomer makes a subtle dis¬ 
tinction between the ideo¬ 
logically driven Sanskritis- 
ation of the Owivedi period 


the semi-literati gather. The 


and the Chhayavadi attempt 


new "ethnic" middle class—as opposed to 
the "English" one, which has its own sad 
story—so anxious to embrace the globalised 
future, is in many ways the perfect symbol 
of this lack of de^h and resonance. It is so 
Impatient to get to the fiitute, it has no time 
to know how it came to the present. 

By the same token, then, anything that 
serves to bring the cultural ori^s of this 
new middle cl^ Into view 1$ to be welco¬ 
med. It should, in fairness, be made clear 
that Schemer's scholarly study of Mahadevi 
Vatma and the Chhaj^vad age of modem 


to invent a largely tatsama but etymol¬ 
ogically sensitive diction, which is adequate 
to address thdr thoroughly modem and 
unprecedented circumstances. This pro¬ 
vides historical context to a debate—regard¬ 
ing the proper form of Hindi, and Bangla, 
Marathi, Kannada...—the question of 
Sanskrttisation as against tadbhava-deshaja 
usages—that appears to be in grave danger 
of being superseded altogether by the 
uncontrolled proliferation of the rubbed- 
down transit lounge patois favoured by the 
two-dimensional yuppies of Zee and Star. ■ 


bf Hawifei Stagii 

KeBeettons on life, spltl- 
tuiri]^ and much bed- 
da from the - DaW 
Lama, this volume 
unfortunately may not 
compare with; Ms own 
lucid Introductions to Buddhlmt- A 
thought for each day, January 1. fo 
December 31, It is recommend^ only 
for the very new initiates. 


Kflowlfldga, Power ft 

Potlttn:«HMby 

WaiMnilMaaaa 

This scholarly survey of 
the 12 leading educa¬ 
tional instltuUons in 



India is bound to ^ 
delight youngsters and 
old-timers aUke. Among 
the centra of laming invatigated; St 
Stephen's College, amu, Presidency 
College, the gurukuls of muthast 
Punjab, Elphinstorie College, Chjri^ 
tian Medical College (Vellore), the' 
Jamla Millla Islamla. 


■ So That You Can Know 
Mo: M anttiolagy of 
PaMittBlwwiiaBwrltaii 

Edited by Yasmin Ham- 
eed and Aslf Aslam Farr- 
ukhi, these 17 short sto- 
Hupaicaiiiiciniai rfes translated from 
Urdu, Punjabi, Seraikl, 
Pushto and Sindhi is a 
welcome testimony to the rich literary 
tradition that side of the border. Equ¬ 
ally intriguing is the diversity of sub¬ 
jects and writing techniqua applied. 


The Global Madia: ’ 

THI 

EeinrtS.Heiiiiaaaiid 

C.IDhAI Miiim 

IMiartW.lllcCiwimy 


Aptly subtitled "the new 


missionaries of cotpo- 


rate capitalbm", The 



GlofxU iUdia b an 
inquiry into the infer- 
mation revolution in 
rite age of satellite broadcastir^ and the 
Intaiiet It is ar^ied that rite key fm- 
tutes of thh phenomenon are the 
strengthening (ri .the advertisement- 
based commercial media and a weakra- 
hig (d pubhe broadcasters. 
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ILITTERATI 


TWO tall men and tbeb ougni&tnt tlylag.tpaklb^ 
noUe cause. Britons Roty Jms «id Stonn Smidt'd 
themselves Into their miciolight and took oil ban 
to Fambotough on August 1 to raise Rs 1 ad^.for 4 


^RauandTba ll(r'ntm>H>>>ti8ored pilots, who began die 
{e^ng.''4 nervousness, but very exciting”, 
toteaeh Bnttih'ta'tlme fat the annual aiishow by 
S^p^ber 8. .They wde to (oln Usha Uthup in Delhi, and 
bo^ llcmgside Jadde Siroff and Kapil Dev for the same 
causft .^t stTuided bad weather In Hyd«abad, they chose 
to j(hre die apital a skip and flew off to Karachi via Nagpur, 
IitwjK and Ahmedabad. No doubt, it was a small hurdle in 
die way df their wider concerns. 






A Slave No More_ 

MARQUEE’S latest maharani 
is singing all the way to 
the bank—in Khandala. 
Ghulam gal Rani 
Mukherjee has two films 
coming up this year: 
Karan Johar's Kuch Kuch 
Hota Hai and Salim’s 
Melmdi. While the light¬ 
eyed beauty fights aga¬ 
inst the dowry trap in 
Melmdi, she’ll compete 
with cousin Kajol for Shah 
Rukh Khan’s attention in 
KKHH. Kajol had better watch 
out. After Ghulam, the rani 
may not be willing to 
play second fiddle 
to anyone else’s 
queen vibes. 


i' 


Back with a Swing 

BURNF out, Misha Grewal hung 
up her .squash racquets 
18 months ago to 
take up a career in 
television. Batte¬ 
ries recharged, 
the Star News 
anchor is back 
where she belongs: 
on the courts. Her 
motivation: the upco 
ming Asian Games in 
Bangkok this December. "I 
have always wanted to repre 
sent India at the Asiad, so I 
decided to start playing 
again,” says Misha, 28, who 
has just returned from a 
three-week training stint 
in New York. Picked up 
by Citibank for its 
Athlete Support Prog¬ 
ram, guess where you 
will hear it first should 
she strike it rich? 
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TAKE a bow, Qurratulain Hyder. The 71- 
year-old Jnanpith award-winning Urdu 
novelist will be feted in London this 
week. The occasion; the release of Rim Of 
Fire, an English translation of her land¬ 
mark work Aag Ka Dariya. Published by 
Kali for Women, it’s one of the most pow¬ 
erful tomes about the deranged days of 
Partition. Fifty years down the line—the 
schisms only deeper—there couldn't have 
been a better time to mark its return. 
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Kofi or Me? 

W HEN C.V. Narasimhan was U. Thant's right- 
hand-man, the United Nations Secretariat 
was overrun with Tamil Brahmins. These 
days all the three top Indian ofhdals are Gujaratis: 

Chinmaya Gharekhan, Nltin Desai and Prakash 
Shah. Who says we don't make good bureaucrats! 

Still, India's influence has diminished over the years. 

At one time in the seventies, during the Waldheim 
era, 1 counted seven Indian under-secretary and 
assistant-iiecretary-generals in the organisation. 

The UN likes its secretary-generals to be dull and grey and who 
duller and greyer than Boutros-Ghali? It 
was said of Perez de Cuellar that he wou¬ 
ldn't make waves even if he fell off a 
boat. Kofi Annan, the current incumb¬ 
ent, is like a breath of fresh air. For the 
first time the UN has a celebrity secre¬ 
tary-general on its hands. Kofi likes to 
boogie, he attends New York's high soci¬ 
ety dinners and enjoys rubbing shoul¬ 
ders with movie stars. And, by all acc¬ 
ounts, he is doing a great job. ^cept for 
a disastrous visit to Rwanda, he has not set a foot wrong in the 
year and half he has been in office. He has a great line on reli¬ 
gious extremism: the problem is never with the faith but with 
the faithful. Kofi and I go back a long way. In '94 he wanted me 
to head the UN operations in northwest Somalia. 1 was game but 
Boutros packed me off to the Philippines to replace a fellow 
Egyptian who had been caught with his pants down. 

There is an apocryphal story of a visitor asking a UN staffer how 
many people worked in the UN building. "Sir, I cannot tell you 
how many people work here," he replied honestiy, “but 1 can tell 
you how many people arc employed here." Not entirely unfair. 

Take Ninety-Nine 

M ew York has more Italians than Rome, more Irish than Dublin 
and more Jews than Jerusalem. Every second taxi driver seems 
to be from India, Pakistan or Bangladesh and they all use colour¬ 
ful language to describe the leaders back home. The melting pot 
simmers with more than seven million people speaking 80 langu¬ 
ages. Hollywood adores the place. While I was there, the American 
Film Institute came up with a list of 100 best movies of all time as 
judged by 1,500 eminent citizens. New York was the setting for 23 
of the films. The perennial favourite. Citizen Kane, occupied the 
number one slot as the best American film of all time. Others in 
the top 10 included Casablanca, The Godfather and Gone With (he 
Wind. Buster Keaton and Garbo didn't make the cut. Predictably 
there were howls of protest. If Rocky was No 78, why no Fred 
Astaire or Ginger Rogers? Such lists are nonsensical. Recent 
movies will always have the edge because these are the ones we 
remember. ITiat is why Spielberg gets chosen more than Chaplin. 

Today's young may find it hard to understand the high place 
some of us hold for old movies. How can I forget Korda's Thief of 
Baghdad which I saw at the age of five. Lean's Brief Encounter, Visc¬ 
onti's The Leopard! Our judgements are clouded by subjectivity. 
The worth of a film gets mixed up with such emotional baggage 
as the stage we were in our lives when we saw it. Laugh if you may 
but my be.st Hindi film ever would be Mother India. Best Indian 
film? I realise the editor of this magazine is partial to Ray's Jalsa- 
ghar but I'd pick the maestro's first. Father Panchali. 


Loomin’ John 

O N a warm summer day I headed out of Manhattan 
for Cornwall in Connecticut where friends and 
relatives had gathered fiom all comers to celebrate 
the memory of John Blssell, who died earlier this year 
in Delhi. It was a distinguished and merry crowd not 
unlike the one at the Christmas parties the Bissells 
throw every year in Delhi's Friends Colony. John was 
the most believed man I have known.^e had a nat¬ 
ural gift for making friends and they included, beli¬ 
eve it or not, both Arun Shouric and Manl Shankar 
Aiyer! Prime minister inder Gujral was miffM because the Bissell 
children, William and Monsoon, would not let him come to the 
fimcrai service in Delhi with all his security detail. 

John first came to India in 1958 on a Ford Foundation grant to 
advise village weavers on making handloom cloth for export. He 
later set up Fabindia, the shop in Delhi that transformed the look 
and feel of the fabric. The Cornwall meeting was an occasion for 
shared bereavement but it was a festive not solemn occasion. .Spe¬ 
akers made wisecracks at John's ex[)ense, his eccentricities were 
recalled. The proceedings ended with a bam dance. He would 
have liked that. He was ill during the last few years and could 
hardly walk or talk but he was incomparably joyous till the end. 

A Guilt-edged Gujju 

W e need to get away from time to time to indulge in pleasure 
denied to us back home. It would be hazardous, if not out¬ 
right suicidal, to eat sushi or oysters in India but—don't tell my 
Gujju relatives—I consume huge quantities of both when I am in 
New York. My favourite re.staurant. The Oyster Bar, happens to be 
located in the basement of the Grand Central Station. In London 
I am partial to the Indo-French restaurant Porte des Indes, which 
translates into 'Gateway of India'. The food has the touch of Pon¬ 
dicherry and is much more adventurous than the over-rated Bom¬ 
bay Brasserie and Chutney Mary. Discos and nightclubs these days 
are generally the province of twentysomethings spurting jeans 
and black mini skirts. Now along comes Decade in Manhattan 
which caters to the older crowd. It has an elegant menu and wine 
cellar and sixties-seventies music. Think of Frank Sinatra and 
Gloria Gaynor. I am happy to report that a niche is arising abroad 
for places like these that welcome those with more years, more 
money and, frankly, more taste. Will Mumbai and Delhi follow? 

The Other Skinheads 

O N the way back I stopped to see Mends In Ibiza, an idyllic Spa¬ 
nish isle in the Mediterranean. It has the gentlest of climates. 1 
sometimes think, in whimsical moments, how nice it would be to 
spend the rest of my life in a place like this, rather than in pollut¬ 
ed and rat-infested Mumbai. But the truth, of course, is 1 would 
die of boredom. After a night at the tavern I allowed myself to do 
something different. I decided to try out the nudist beach. At my 
age, with my girth and other shortcomings I must have been a 
si^t to behold but getting nude on a beach IS not all that difficult 
with a couple of beers under the belt. The trick is to let it all hang 
out. If you get too excited, try to focus your eyes on distant win¬ 
dsurfers on the blue, blue sea. My more immediate concern was 
for the German ladies playing a toisterous game of volleyball in 
the buff. 1 was afiald they would do themselves some injury. 
(Bhaichand Patel was director of the UN Information Centre in New 

Delhi fiorn-me to 1993.) 
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Outlook spends time with 
Sachin Tendulkar on his first 
ever foreign holiday talking 
about his life and cricket, 
even as a new international 
documentary sees him as 
next only to Don Bradman 
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I E TTiB S_ 

A Murder is a Murder... i 

Intellectuals can be amazingly | 
naive. What is one to make of 
Vijay Tendulkar's statement on 
the Godse play {Even Godse 
Deserves a Voice, August 3) that 
the ban wasn't justified even if 
there was a threat to law and 
order? The play is a work of 
diabolical hate; the playwright 
has himself said those who see 
it would smash every Gandhi 
statue in their area. 

Godse was given every oppor¬ 
tunity to defend himself. The 
Nehru government ensured a 
totally fair trial. Ramdas Gan¬ 
dhi corresponded with him, 
hoping he'd accept the superi¬ 
ority of ahimsa. He also pleaded 
with India's governor-general 
asking him to pardon Godse. 
But the man only flaunted his 
self-righteousness to the extent 
of invoking the Bhagwad Gita 
and comparing himself to Arj- 
uii who killed Dronacharya. It 
was a wholly irrational and evil 
cry of triumph. Should some 
people go on celebrating it? 

K.R. Sundar Rajan, 
New Delhi 

■ 

Even Godse Deserves a Voice, cry 
the intellectuals. But the fact is 
Godse did kill Gandhi in cold 
blood. And if every murderer 
deserves his case to be heard not 
only in courts, but also in pub¬ 
lic forums and through artistic 
endeavours, let creative geni¬ 
uses like Tendulkar, Benegal, 
Kamad take up the cause of all 
such assassins since 1947. 

Otherwise, it would seem they 
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Cause for Cheer? 

You've done well to devote a 
cover story (A Great Reveller, 
August 10) to the rapid accep¬ 
tance of alcohol by society. 

Medical opinion about mod¬ 
erate drinking being good for 
health is bull. It's a conspiracy 
between the profit-making liq¬ 
uor Industry and those practi¬ 
tioners of medicine who deny 
their hippocratic oath. You 
yourself highlight alcohol- 
related Ills and booze being 
responsible for unprotected 
sexual flings leading to aids. 
Do we need more pi^ of die 
damage this vice is inflicting? 

Xrishan 

IVewDeiM 

■ 

It makes a great cover story to 
highlight the social high-spir¬ 
it nirvana In this land of 
Gandhi. 1 wish these drum¬ 
mers of drunken modnnisin 
also realise tite pU^t of totltK 
tUiett, who silently sufjfn'; 


their self-determined, self-pro¬ 
claimed and self-enforced 
norms of behaviour. Someone 
rightly said, good mannen at 
times means coping with 
somebody else's bad manners. 

Raflv Khttrana, 
New Delhi 

■ 

Have we gained anything at 
ali by condemning Bacchus? 
Prohibition proved a big disas¬ 
ter in many states. In Haryana, 
not only ^d the state's reve¬ 
nue fall, liquor was also smug¬ 
gled in from other states. The 
result—the government had 
to lift prohibition. There are 
temples where wine is served 
in oblation to god; it's served 
as a sacrament in churches. 
Mythology has munerous ins¬ 
tances where gods consumed 
madlra. Now even scientists 
say liquor, if taken in modera¬ 
tion, can be a boon for health. 
Wunrmesh Kumar, 
fedpur 

■ 

You seem to harp on the fact 
that drinking is good fm hos¬ 
pitality, heaM and hedonism. 
But this is true only for ^ str¬ 
ata whldi has an inconie sa^ 
pits. Those who d^ye their 
children of dally ht^ to 
booze deserve .worst conde¬ 
mnation^ .^arUy,.' prohibition 
doesh^ Atnerica tried 
and abapd^i^ h. in Gu)a- 
iiily state today-^ 

: our - 


enjoins the state to endeavour 
to bring about prohibition of 
intoxicating drinks. For, nei¬ 
ther is it practical—the recent 
examples being Andhra and 
Haryana—nor does anybody 
believe that liquor is injurious 
to health. 

Satya Pal Sharma, 
Delhi 

■ 

Your cover story was extreme¬ 
ly disappointing and disgust¬ 
ing. It may be true only of the 
newly rich and the spoilt brats 
who are out to corrapt society 
and degrade family values. 
One should remember that 
some of India's 900 million 
consider themselves lucky just 
to get a glass of water every¬ 
day. 400 miUion of its people 
are illiterate and poor; 40 per 
cent villages do not even have 
access to potable water. These 
people don't have even a basic 
quality of life. To glamourise 
the drinking of booze and 
highlighting it as a high-soci¬ 
ety norm is immoral and itre- 
iqionsible journalism. 

K NataralaH, 
iMdmew 

m 

Drinking, indubitably, has 
become a status symbol and a 
major lifestyle today. But 
what's not n^tiohed in your 
cover story is the major tailiu- 
endng factors that ottice our 
youngrieti get arKUcted to 


a‘. -V 



are lending support selectively 
to people who have found 
virtue in the Godses of the land, 
at a time when the Sangh pari- 
var enjoys power. Are they bec- 
oming—unwittingly—apolo¬ 
gists fur sectarian interests? 

KJ*. Luke Vydhian, 
Bangalore 


Let Readers Decide 

1 read Kanchan Gupta's 
review of As / 5«w It (Con- 
troversuil Swing, August 3). I 
was disappointed that inst¬ 
ead of reviewing it, he has 
taken the opportunity to 
spit venom against me. 

Again I find distortions 
and fabrication even in a 
review of a book. It's this 
that I've tried to expse in my 
book. Perhaps my English is so 
bad that Gupta can't underst¬ 
and what I've written or he has 
a closed mind. Journalists are 
expected to be (Ajectlve. Regret¬ 
tably, Gupta unabashedly reve¬ 
als his plitical alignment. 

I won't say anything further. 


No purpose will be served by 
my refuting what assertions 
Gupta has made beyond saying 
that they are grossly subjective. 
It's best that I leave it to readers' 
own judgment after they've 



gone through my book. The 
purpse of my book is to pro¬ 
voke discussion and debate. If 
there are no counter-argu¬ 
ments, let people like Gupta 
not resort to the pth of abuse. 
Rome^ Ehandari, 
New DOM 

Fatal Co-incidence 

Both Presidents Nixon and Cli¬ 
nton were staunch allies and 
hiends of Clj^lna and Pakistan 
and hostile to India. The for¬ 
mer was impached; the latter's 
impachment is impending. 
Clinton has made the US the 
laughing stock of the world. 

An/aH Sin^ 
New Delhi 
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Seeite of Ahimsa in the Nuclear Wilderness 


W The End of Imagination (August 

3) was indeed a passionate 
plea against Pokhran. But 
Anindhatl Roy's morbid fear 
that India, and Earth, is on the 
brink of disaster is exaggerat¬ 
ed. Hie effusive emotional 
tenor only resulted in convo¬ 
luted, repetitious expression. 
That Outlook commissioned 
and printed her article shows 
that there need not be panic 
about The End of Imagination. 

in any democracy we go thr¬ 
ough a variety of experiences 
and policy shifts. India's nuc¬ 
lear policy is one of them. The 
fourth estate, suffering from 
periodic depression, euphoria 
and selective amnesia, contri- 
i butes to this confusion. PoU- 
f ticians are not the only ones 
to be blamed. We all need to 
introspect and appeal to the 
god of large and b^er things 
(not small and trivial things) 
to give us the sagacity for a 
peaceful world ordet 

D^.SmMazuHubir, 

NewDOMi 

a. 

if Pokhran is the explosion of 
our 5,000 years of repressed 
himsa, Arundhatl Roy's essay 
is a witness to the sprouting of 
a new seed of ahimsa. 

. fime 

Pat M 

yows contd 

.. 


Perhaps a trip to Kashmir or 
the Siachen Glacier would 
change her perspective. 

Sunil Shibadi, 
Mumbai 

■ 

Why is the US so lli-lnformed 
about India? Because journal¬ 
ists like you, when you have 
to give an idea of the public 
mood post-Pokhran, narrate a 
purely personal reading. 

R.C. Mehta, 
Mew Delhi 



. ) Real] a couplet of funed Utdu 
poet, liQda 

KUi Ki ftm 

Jtftiifmbn 'Xi ThwU 

J l^paub inde^ ae«m to 
i theimyca. 
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The N-blasts that May day bro¬ 
ught perverse masculine hot¬ 
heads crawling out of the 
woodwork like toads after the 
summer rains. In their cacoph¬ 
ony, the voice of reason had 
been drowned out. Thankfully, 
with Roy, it will be heard again. 

The saddest part is that 60 
per cent of my countrymen 
can't read her article (or any¬ 
thing else, for that matter) and 
their votes will keep our politi¬ 
cians in power. 

Javid Musthafa, 
Chtnnal 

■ 

Her essay is a good canvas 
for Roy's remarkable talent. 
She writes well, even grips 
our imagination. But her 
leitmotifs—the end-of-the- 
world and the aeation of 
hdl as the fallout of a nuc¬ 
lear war—repeated ad nau¬ 
seam, turn into cliches. 

Roy's piece cduld be a pre¬ 
lude to her next novel. And 
that's what it finally Is-a 
utopian view of the extre¬ 
mely complicated mosaic 
the world is today. Maybe 
one day, when Ijr^s no\^ 
hits the stands, Oitpook can 
claim—'Y<ni read if li^ firsP. 

Vfauet 





much pas^ .and^ jhetoiic 
bito The GodOf&ni^ Hthtp, it 
^wouldn't 'baya,i|Wdei-^|D tide 
piggy-bacV.on, so iti^ hype 
aid hosyi., AWth iuckr .It 
tfiatta itto The 
• UX) best Ixibki of thedeoh^ 


However, her naivete is app¬ 
arent when she cocks a sup«- 
cilious brow at "people who 
can't even sign their names". 
She should tour some of the 
small towns in South India to 
find out how politically aware 
they are about events in the 
country, nuclear or otherwise. 

E.Bea, 

Bangalore 

m 

Arundhati says the head of the 
health, environment and saf¬ 
ety group of BARc recommends 
iodine pills to survive a nuc¬ 
lear war. Later she's convinced 
there's no threat of war from 
China because the Chirf of 
General Staff of the Chinese 
People's Liberation Army did 
not mention anything about 
going to war against India dur¬ 
ing Ids official visit to India! . 

Arundhati coidd continue to 
get emotional and rewrite stra¬ 
tegy, diplomacy aU over^gain. 
Fame in India makes anyone 
an expert on everything, 

K.V.Sbim(m 


Roy might not win fiH.-' 
her 'piece of mliul! b^ dtox 
needs a salutation fioe'spitaiii^,:, 
out. As Acbnl Ronnk(,fl^^^-: 
probably the most OM^oiti^.. 
chief of the Indian 
said to his offiKxb 
the idea of getting.^ktta|^;'. 
kit»f rather thta' an 'Pmta^^ 
;ancfrrfWhen tbe-p^/ii^^; 
youcta'tut y^j ' 
seem to, be ! 

MLl 







BJP-AIAOMK 


Shadow Boxing 
in the South 

6JP obliges Jayalalitha but danger lights still flash from Chennai 



By A.S. PAMNEERSELVAN__ 

E ven as the curtain came down on 
Act 1 of the current Jayalalitha-Bjp 
pantomime, the curtain for Act II 
went up with minimalist ease. A 
two-hour meeting between the 
AiADMK supremo and Union defence minis¬ 
ter George Fernandes late on the evening of 
August 14, was followed by a reshuffle 
involving 17 senior bureaucrats including 
revenue seaetary N.K. Singh and finance 
secretary Montek Singh Ahluwalia—just a 
day after Enforcement Directorate chief 
M.K. Bezbaniah was abruptly transferred— 
Fernandes told the waiting media conting¬ 
ent outside Jayalalitha's Poes Garden 
residence; “The talks were positive but I 
will report them only to the prime minis¬ 
ter." Senior aiadmk sources, 
however, continued to 
claim that all is not hunky 
dory yet—Jayalalitha is once 
again mounting pressure for 
the prosecution of Tamil 
Nadu chief minister M. 

Karunanidhi. 

The transfers, according to 
a senior aiadmk alliance lea¬ 
der, followed a phone call 
that Fernandes made to 
Delhi from Jayalalitha's resi¬ 
dence in Chennai. She, how¬ 
ever, told Fernandes: “There 
is a deliberate double stan¬ 
dard in the news you release in Delhi and 
what you say to me in Madras. You have 
created the illusion that I wanted all the 
transfers." The crib is clear: she may have 
demanded them but she is not going to 
stand for the b/p trying to paint her as the 
“unreasonable woman". She went on to 
taunt a hapless Fernandes: “Venkalah Naidu 
(bjp spokesman) had projected to the media 
in Delhi that you have come on a private 
initiative (bip sources in Delhi Insist he was 
summoned) and not sent by the party. Then 
why have you come to discuss politics?" 

Earlier, the bip had breathed easy for a few 
hours in the lull between the two Acts, on 
the afternoon of August 13—after the 
AiADMK's allies unanimously authorised 
Jayalalitha to take the "approbate decision 


6 


and announce It at the appropriate time" 
regarding continuation of support to the 
A,B. Vajpayee government. But by evening, 
the ruling party was taking a much harder 
line—emphatically articulated by Union 
home minister LK. Advani. For, Jayalalitha 
had made no statement indicating that a 
patch-up on the Cauvery issue had been 
effected. Moreover, she had told her allies to 
“be In Chennai after August IS to attend 
any meeting at short notice”. She spent the 
entire afternoon on August 14 closeted with 
astrologers pondering over her future 
course of action. The same morning, say 
sources, Advani told his colleagues In Delhi: 
"Though I still believe that the greater pos¬ 
sibility is that she will not withdraw sup¬ 
port, the crisis isn't over. She is very upset 
over the mileage Karunanidhi has got out of 
the Cauvery settlement and 
we should be prepared for 
any eventuality." 
Jayalalitha's latest threat to 
review support had come 
two days after the prime 
minister and the chief min¬ 
isters of the four southern 
states had worked out a 
negotiated settlement for 
the implementation of the 
interim award of the Cauv- 
ery Disputes TMbunal. Her 
demand was that the bjp 
should notify the original 
Cauvery draft scheme. Not¬ 
withstanding the ffireat, the bjp govern¬ 
ment notifi^ the new scheme, presenting 
Jayalalitha with a fait accompli. But the 
bravado seemed to end there. 

With danger lights flashing from Chen¬ 
nai, Vajpayee contacted Jayalalitha last 
week and sought an appointment for his 
emissary. Union defence minister George 
Fernandes, to apprise her of the situation. 
The last such meeting between Fernandes 
and the aiadmk supremo had been inter¬ 
preted by some bjp supporters as implying 
that the party was not directly involv^ in 
pacifying Jayalalitha. And the former 
Tamil Nadu chief minister doesn't forget 
such things easily. So, this time around, 
she demanded that Fernandes must be 
accompanied by a senior bjp leadet Acc- 
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of , .most m the odiet tanwn^ the charge h; . 
it>- tiuttheyformmeidyl^utMii^^ 

RA, tlMni lait • 
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ordingly, Vajpayee despatched Ms former 
political advisor Pramod Mahajan along 
with the defence minister. However, from 
the momoit they entered the drawing 
room of Jayalalitha's Poes Garden resi¬ 
dence on August 12, the emissaries from 
Delhi were subjected to much humiliation. 
JayaUlltha chose not to talk to the two 
leaders directly, instead, she lambasted 
Fernandes on her intercom. "Why did you 
bring this other person (Mahajan) with 
you? Isn't he a friend M Mutasoli Maran? 
Find out whether he lost the way to 
Gopalapuram (Kaninanidhi's residence) 
and drifted to my place by mistake,” she 
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told Fernandes. The harangue didn't stop 
there. The Cauvery water settlement, she 
declared, was a deliberate move, brokered 
by Vajpayee, to make Karunanidhi a hero. 
She then questioned them on the media 
reports that some Sangh paiivar elements 
had said the bjp would not "pacify her" any 
longer. She expressed her (very sarcastic) 
surprise that the two senior leaders had 
come to meet her despite the stated deci¬ 
sion of the *jp not to "pacify" her. 

' It was obviously a bone<hilling experi¬ 
ence for the two leaders from Delhi—tho¬ 
ugh such summons and intercom lecftites 
are not uncommon experiences for senior 

























WIDEANQU 


AiADMK leaders and its alliance 
partners. The duo by now were in 
no doubt what all this meant: 
Jayalalitha was poised to with¬ 
draw support to the Vajpayee 
government. They pleaded for a 
chance to meet her in (wrson to 
talk about the importance of the 
closing ceremony of the 50th 
anniversary Independence Day 
celebrations. Df how it would be 
an Insult for Vajpayee to be a 
caretaker prime minister on such 
a major national occasion. They 
also requested her to be a special 
guest at the Independence Day 
clo.sing ceremony at Delhi. Jayala- 
litha's blunt retort: "Just after 1 
announce my decision to pull out 
do you think that 1 should be part 
of the Independence Day celebra¬ 
tions! You cannot deceive me 
with such cheap tactics. I will not 
pstpone my meeting with the 
other alliance parties." 

Mahajan was admonished 
when he suggested that while her 
pint was well taken, she should 
not impute some design by the 



mling coalition to exclude her from the 
decision-making process. "What can you 
offer me now? With reference to Cauvery, 
it's a fait accompli. You want to rule with 
my supprt, but you want to enhance 
Karunanidhi's image. Why haven't you 
chargesheeted him so far in the Rajiv 
Gandhi assassination case? The atr present¬ 
ed by your government is just an eyewash. I 
understand your diabolic designs.” 

T he 'meeting' between the prime min¬ 
ister's envoys and the aiadmk leader 
continued in this vein for .HO minutes: 
jayalalitha staying put in her living quar¬ 
ters on the first floor of the house and the 


ted the transfer of the Enforcement Direct¬ 
orate chief M.K. Bezbaruah (see box)— 
though the bjf has denied any link. 

The prime minister accepted these 'sug¬ 
gestions' made by Ramdoss and Ramamur- 
thy. The emissaries were asked to convey 
the "good news" to the aiadmk, and in 
return secure Amma's supprt. 

On their second trip back to Poes 
Garden, around 5 pm on August 12, Ferna¬ 
ndes and Mahajan were prmitted to meet 
jayalalitha "face-to-face". Though she did 
not promise anything in return, the aiadmk 
supremo was in a better frame of mind and 
this was interpreted as a "psitlve sign". 
The duo requested her to give the green 


After the AIADMK meet: Amme knows best 

signal to Ramdoss and Ramamurthy to 
meet Vajpayee. She agreed. The prime min¬ 
ister was told by Ramamurthy that the cri¬ 
sis had blown over for now. And that if the 
government expdited the bureaucratic 
transfers and expanded the cabinet at the 
earliest, it would face less problems. 

By August 1.H, when the aiadmk alliance 
party meeting was held at Jayalalltha's res¬ 
idence, the PMK and mdmk representatives 
declared it wouldn't be plitically wise to 
withdraw supprt from the Vajpayee reg¬ 
ime. Their argument; the Congress party 
isn't raising the Jain Commission issue 


envoys sitting in the drawing room. 


against the dmk. Ramdoss apparently 


talking to each other over the intercom. 

Stunned by the surreal setting, Ferna¬ 
ndes and Mahajan legged it to the guest 
house where they booked in without 
meeting the press. From there, they 
tried to contact other allies of the 
aiadmk— the MDMK and the pmk. But 
MDMK leader Vaiko was away in Tirunel- 
veli and pmk chief S. Ramdoss in Delhi. 
Foilowing hectic parleys over the tele¬ 
phone by the 'duo from Delhi', Union 
ptroleum minister Vazhapdi K. Rama¬ 
murthy and Ramdoss accepted the 
prime minister's invitation to meet him 
in Delhi on the evening of August 13. 
But Insisted that some concessions be 
given to the aiadmk supremo before 
they call on him at 7, Race Course Road. 

The concessions demanded included 
certalQ changes in the bureaucracy. As a 
slghtl^Tf its intent, the Centre expedl- 



made an impassioned plea to Jayalalitha 
against looking for an alternative gov¬ 
ernment with the Congress heading it. 
"The Congress is not a reliable partner. 
Its history of ditching its allies is long. 
Let us continue with the bjp and get 
whatever we want. However, if you 
want to quit the Central government, 
then we will stand by you." 

The only dissenting voice was that of 
Janata Party leader Subramanian Swamy 
who declai^ the time had come to pull 
down the bjp government. "I will talk to 
the Congress and promise to get you a 
honorable share in the decision-making 
arrangement of the new government," 
he offered. Interestingly, the Cauvery 
issue was not touched upn at all. After 
listening to her allies, Jayalalitha decla¬ 
red she would take the appropriate deci¬ 
sion at the appropriate time. And than- 
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form an alternative government. 
On the flip side, there 1$ the fact 
that if the aiaomk does look like 



withdrawing support, an atte¬ 
mpt will be made by the bjp to 
poach on the audmk’s MPs, not 
to mention MPs owing alle¬ 
giance to Amma's other allies. 

Questioned on her repeated 
threats and subsequent retreats 
last week, Jayalalitha said; "How 
can you expect something to 
happen overnight? In boxing you 
don't deliver the knockout punch 
in the first round itsetf. Wait and 
see." The latent belligerence is 
easy to understand. The aiadmk 
leader is finding it difficult to 
keep her alliance partners toget¬ 
her as their agenda is not in exact 
consonance with hers. The mi>mk 
and the pmk are very unhappy 
with the Jain Commission report. 
And their known sympathy to 
the LTTE puts them a few light 
years away from the Congress. 

If the two parties act on their 


The CMs agree on Cauvery, Jaya does not 

kcd the other leaders for giving her the 
power to decide on behalf of the alliance. 

As the meeting in Chennai concluded, 
some BJP leaders including party president 
Kushabhau Thakre were quick to express 
their "happiness at the satisfactory resolu¬ 
tion of the crisis" to the media. But it was 
a shortlived joy. By evening the same day, 
wife agencies had flashed the news of 
Bezbaruah’s transfer but there was still no 
word of reassurance from Jayalalitha. 

I N a more hands-on approach, Advani 
insisted that the announcement of any 
other bureaucratic transfers should be 
made only after Jayalalitha makes up her 
mind, say bjp sources. "As it is, we had 
planned a major bureaucratic reshuffle and 
Cabinet expansion in the week after 
August IS. Advaniji was clear that we 
should stick to that schedule if all is well. 
But if there is an adverse development, 
then naturally we will not do anything till 
we have proven our majority," says a 
Union cabinet minister. 

That was the stick. The carrot was more 
apparent by August 14: "The decision on 
the Cauvery award is final, but it is, after 
ail, only an interim award and Jayaialitha's 
genuine reservations can be addressed at 
the time of formulating the final settle¬ 
ment," was the official bjp line. The bjp 
leaders also claimed to be "hopeful". And 
at the party press briefing, Naidu went out 
of his way,to accommodate Jayaialitha's 
protests, an jouncing that the defence 
minister was m Chennai yet again to iron 
out dlffioBtie- with the aiadmk leader. 
_ i _ 


The same night saw the apparent capitu¬ 
lation of the 'Advani line'. The home min¬ 
ister's aides, however, insist that the series of 
transfers was not a case of Advani's "hard 
line being jettisoned" and emphasised that 
the move had his nod because Jayalalitha 
and Fernandes had had "a good meeting" 
and things were looking up. In fact, Advani 
told Outlook after the announcement of 
transfers that "the reshuffle was on the 


own, Jayaialitha's stfength will be reduced 
to just 18—down from the alliance's 27. 
However, the mdmk and the pmk are also 
worried about their own future in state pol¬ 
itics which is dominated by the two major 
Dravidian parties—the dmk and the aiadmk. 
PMK cannot align with the dmk as the former 
already has an alliance with the rebel pmk 
headed by Prof Dheeran, a sitting mla. And 
the MDMK cannot even think about an 


anvil and we have just gone 
ahead with a routine 
administrative matter. All 
other stories in this connec¬ 
tion are speculative. There 
have been no demands 
from any quarter." 

The looming shadow of 
Jayalalitha over the Vajpa¬ 
yee government, however, 
is unlikely to disappear in 
the days to come. Despite a 
senior bip leader's assertion 
that "even if there Is a prob¬ 
lem and support is with¬ 
drawn by the aiadmk, it will 
leave us with 2S0-odd 
MPs—the same situation as 
after the announcement of 
the Lok Sabha results. We 
will still be the best bet to 
form a government. Don't 
forget that the situation 
now is not like it was in 



alliance, as it would amo¬ 
unt to going back to its par¬ 
ent party, tail tucked neatly 
between legs. 

Jayalalitha, on her part, 
feels that the Congress may 
not accord her any specid 
status if her strength is red¬ 
uced to 18 in the event that 
she ditches the bjp. For, the 
country's oldest political 
party could muster the req¬ 
uisite support by roping in 
Mamata's lYinamul Congr¬ 
ess, the National Confere¬ 
nce, some elements of bjd 
and also try and break the 
Samata Party, possibly even 
the Lok Shi^ti. In that sce¬ 
nario, the 10 seats won by 
the DMK-TMC-cpi combine 
provide a solid bloc. 

However, as a senior 
aiadmk leader says: "All 


1996 when blind anti-BjPism was the order 
of the day." A section of the bjp leadeishlp 
also feels that the 'anti-Sonia as PM' senti¬ 
ment in the Opposition—and even in the 
Congress—is one of the reasons why the 
Congress has not got its act together to 


these analyses are valid only till Amma 
takes a decision. When she finally takes 
the plunge, you will have to do a new 
analysis. She acts according to her whims. 
Do not rationalise it by endless analysis”. 
Obviously, the voice of experience. ■ 


* 
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Tte Congress’ Blind Spot 


E ight months ago, when the Congress party was 
on the verge of disintegration, Mrs Sonia Gandhi 
stepped in to prevent its breakup. In the cam¬ 
paign that ensued she breathed new life into the party 
by, among other things, taking up the issue of cor- 
ruption, also apologising to the Sikh community for 
its sufferings in the '80s. She was not able to prevent 
a further erosion of the Congress vote in the March 
elections, but the party that emerged was a good deal 
more homogenous and purpose^! than the demor¬ 
alised rabble that had been catapulted into the elec¬ 
tions by Mr Sitaram Kesri. 

The change did not come a moment too soon. The 
utter rejection of the United Front by the electorate in the 1998 
election and its subsequent collapse ensured that despite the fall 
in its share of the vote, the Congress would emerge as the all- 
important second magnetic pole of the political system, the sec¬ 
ular pluralist alternative to the Bjr. in the months that followed, 
as the Congress consolidated its position by taking responsible 
stands on national issues, the imprint of Sonia Gandhi's person¬ 
ality on its behaviour became more and more apparent. 

One blind spot has, however, remained, and today that is 
threatening to undo much of the good that the party has done 
itself in the past six months. That blind spot is the Jain 
Commission's inquiry into the circumstances surrounding the 
assassination of former prime minister Rajiv Gandhi. From the 
time when selective, and slantedf leaks 
appeared in some newspapers of the inter¬ 
im findings of Justice M.C. Jain, the 
Congress as a whole has been far more 
interested in u.sing the report to attack its 
political enemies and climb back to power 
on their discomfited backs than in making 
sure that the lapses and flawed perceptions 
that contributed to Rajiv’s death should 
never occur again. 

As a minor counterpoint to this theme, 
old and newly converted Rajiv loyalists 
have used the report to settle scores with 
their opponents within the party, and in so 
doing to ingratiate themselves with Mrs 
Sonia Gandhi. These twin assaults have left 
no one untarnished—from Mr Karuna- 
nidhi, the pmk and the entire Tamil people, 
to Mr V.P. Singh, Mr Chandra Shekhar, and 
Mr Narasimha Rao, not to mention scores of Central and state 
police and intelligence officials. 

By so doing they have not only created dangerous new strains 
in the Indian polity, and undermined ordinary peoples' confi¬ 
dence in their leadns, but done a grave disservice to the memory 
of a patriotic and dedicated prime minister, who was also a 
decent, sensitive human being. 

Today, the Congress would do itself, the nation, and the mem¬ 
ory of Rajiv Gandhi a service if it accepted the government's 
proposal to set up a Multi-Disciplinary Monitoring Agency 
(MDMA), with statutory powers, to probe further into the many 
issues concerning the security of vips that the Jain Commission 
highlighted in its interim and final reports. Notwithstanding its 
justifiable doubts about the immimlty of the cu to political 
pressure—after all no party did nlore to undermine the ind^ 
pendence of that investigative agency than the Congress 
itself—there can be little doubt that this is the best way to pro¬ 


ceed. The main reason why former prime minister 
Narasimha Rao first delayed the work of and then 
tried to wind up the Jain Commission was that its 
Inquiries threatened to expose and, therefore, 
destroy the entire edifice of intelligence gathering 
that had been set up to cope with India's insurgen¬ 
cies. Keeping the follow-up inquiry within the 
purview of the cai will limit this damage. 

Even if the mdma in its proposed form is only a sec¬ 
ond best solution, the Congress should cooperate 
with it, instead of trying to extract some last shreds of 
political mileage from it. For, a close reading of the 
Jain Commission's main conclusions shows that apart 
from a looseness of language and lack of caution in ascribing 
blame, which has allowed readers to draw erroneous conclusions 
from it, the Commission has done valuable work in pinpointing 
the lapses in the interpretation of intelligence and in the action 
taken on their basis, which contributed to Rajiv's assassination. 
Perhaps its most important contribution is to point out that the 
threat to a former prime minister does not decline when he steps 
out of office, but is very likely to increase. This happens because 
while he may be a less important person when out of office, he 
becomes a much softer target. A terrorist organisation has to bal¬ 
ance the added publicity and political mileage to be gained from 
killing a prime minister, against the greater ease and certainty of 
being able to kill a former prime minister. In the case of Rajiv 
Gandhi, the son and grandson of prime 
ministers and the initiator of the assault on 
the LiTF, the balance came down heavily in 
favour of going for him, rather than for the 
charismatic but much less well-known 
Chandra Shekhar. 

In retrospect, it cannot be denied that the 
failure of the inteil^ence agencies and of 
the political leadership of the time to grasp 
this fact may have weighed the scales in 
favour of his choice for assassination. That 
was an undiluted tragedy, but the failures, 
both of Mr V.P. Singh and Mr Chandra 
Shekhar, on which the report has dwelt at 
such length, are ultimately failures of imag¬ 
ination, and that too of harassed prime 
ministers who, from the moment they came 
to power, never ceased to be on the defens¬ 
ive. Both prime ministers relied on their int¬ 
elligence agencies and their security advisors to assess the threat 
to ^jlv, and went by the book in extending protection to him. 

It was the book that was wrot^; it was possible for Rajiv to be 
both less of a target when he was out of power than when he was 
prime minister, and still be in greater danger. Where Justice Jain 
went unconscionably wrong was In suggesting that the over¬ 
sights were deliberate and attributing motives to Messrs V.P. 
Singh and Chandra Shekhar. The entire report contains not a 
shred of evidence to substantiate these charges. 

Given the time bomb that Justice Jain has thrown in our midst, 
we have two choices: a healthy nation would study the report 
dispassionately to learn lessons from it. We cannot bring Rajiv 
back, but we can pay him the homage of promising him that we 
will, to the best of our ability, not permit this to happen again. A 
sick nation, on the other hand, would use the report selectively 
to tear itself apart. Some of those who profess undying loyalty to 
Rajiv want the nation to do the latter. ■ 
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FOCUS 


THE ENIGMA OF SILENC 


Tired, distracted, ailing. 
Words routinely used for the 
prime minister these days. 
But is that really the case? 

ByMNJITBHUSHAN 


S TATESMAN-like countenance 
or camera shy? An obsessively 
hardworking prime minister or 
a beleaguered one? In a career 
spanning over four decades of 
public life, Atal Behari Vajpayee has 
been the quintessential people's man, a 
politician who has not thought twice 
about stopping and chatting up his 
constituents or strolling down the cor¬ 
ridors of Parliament House holding 
impromptu press conferences, mixing 
around well with the hoi polloi, always 
willing to share a joke. In short, the per¬ 
fect communicator. 

Five months into power as prime min¬ 
ister, giving the country a femiliar dose 
of coition politics and the pattern of 
things to come with ambitious allies 
testing his patience no end, the situa¬ 
tion seems to have altered. A man who 
can count numerous veteran journalists 
as his personal friends, Vajpayee's critics 
say he is the first prime minister who has 
to date not held a press conference in 
the manner of several heads of the gov¬ 
ernment in the past. His appearances in 
public have decreased significantly. He 
has stopped the practice of weekly pub¬ 
lic 'durbars' and, with reports about his 
ill healUi, Vajpayee seems to be under 
siege. Add to it the troubles Jayalalitha 
and other allies have heaped upon him, 
and the oisemble is complete. 

Has the prime minister decided to go 
underground avoiding the very people 
he has Interacted with? Says senior bjp 
leader K.R. Malkanl: "The prime minis¬ 
ter has cut down his access because of 
the troubles he has at his doorsteps. 
Right from day one, he has been 
harassed. It is but natural that he adopt 
a low profile." Points out party 
spokesperson Venkaiah Naidu; "The 
prime minister will hold a press confer¬ 
ence when he deems it fit." 

Some key aides to Vajpayee, however, 
insist that there is no question of him 
avoiding tite media—he has, at worst, 
kept off the Delhi media. "Look at his 
track record He went to Shimla on a 
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holiday and held a press conference 
there; he went to Pokhran and talked 
to journalists there; he went to Guja¬ 
rat to look at the cyclone-hit areas 
and met scribes in Jamnagar. Simi¬ 
larly he has talked to the press in 
Bombay while visiting the Konkan 
Railway site and Calicut when he 
went there," asserts a key Vajpayee 
aide. Besides, he adds, Vajpayee has 
given semes of interviews to top 
Indian editors and foreign journalists 
s^enever they have put in a request. 

Vajpayee's image managers in the 
Prime Minister's Offlee (fmo) say 
they are extremely conscious of 
their boss's standing and do not 
want him to do an I.K. Gujral, who 
during his stay at 7 Race Course 
Road spent a better part of his time 
giving out interviews to anyone arid 
everyone who so desired. In addi¬ 
tion, Gujral was on television 
almost every other day. Says officer 
on special duty (oso) in the fmo 
Sudheendra KulkamI; "Actually the 
media is familiar with prime minis¬ 
ters who were excessively accessible 
to them, particularly the official 
media. While it was epitomised in 
the likes of Indira and ^jiv Gandhi, 
even others after themjhave been 
too keen to see themselves in the 
print and electronic media. Ataiji 
does not need the media in the 
same way as some of the others 
before him. He is anyway a people's 
man." 

Prime ministerial aides say that 
as head of the government, it is 
Important for Vajpayee to speak to 
the media only when he has some¬ 
thing important to communicate, 
like the special briefing where he 
announced India's nuclear tests, but 
declined to take qu«tions. Other¬ 
wise, they say, fatigue sets in with 
people watching the same face 
every day, speaking on approxi¬ 
mately the same set of issues. The 
dignlw of the office is lost. "During 
Gujral's time, the common refrain 
was that the number of interviews 
given fat exceeded the number of 
days that his government was exp¬ 
ected to survive,">quips an idde. 
While allies have been troublesome, 
some problems have emerged from 
within the ruling combine itself. 
Well-placed sources say Vajpayee was 
completely put off by the jingoistic 
utterances that came in the v^e of 
the nuclear explosions. "When he 
saw statements to the, effect that 
temples would be buU^at file blast 
site and that the mud from Pokhran 
would be scattered all over Rajasthan 


(keeping the assendity elections in view 
later In the year), he just picked up the 
phone and told Bhairon Singh Shekh- 
awat that all this should stop immedi¬ 
ately. For the same reason he declined 
to address a public tally in Bangalore 
when it became clear that some more 
radical elements within the niling com¬ 
bine were planning to use the occasion 
for a big jamboree," an aide admits. 

N O sooner did he absent himself 
from the Bangalore meeting that 
widespread speculation started 
about his health, a sore topic for anyone 
in the fmo and the party. Vajpayee was 
described differently by different people 
as being too subdued, half-asleep during 
deliberations, too unwell, unfit to han¬ 
dle the rou^ and tumble of political 
brinkmanship such as the one being cur¬ 
rently engineered fiom the south and 
various similar uncharitable references. 

That, fmo officials say, has been the 
unkindest cut. They point out that 
Vajpayee after ail is an old man in his 
early seventies and has not been exactly 
bouncing with energy for some years 
now. "Only when the focus or semtiny 
shifts on a person do people begin to 
look at him closely,” sa)^ an officii. He 
then glances at aiadmk leader S. 



Muthalah on the television screen in 
his room and adds: "If Muthaiah were 
to become prime minister, all of us 
would be looking at him difimntly." 

While that may not happen in the 
Immediate foreseeable future, the con¬ 
troversy over Vajpayee's alle^ Illness 
has a tong history. Aides say a journalist 
called them last month saying he had 
exclusive medical records to prove that 
the prime minister was suffering from 
prostrate cancer, fmo officials offered to 
put up Vajpayee's personal medical 
record for the scribe's benefit, but he 
wait ahead with the story nonetheless. 

Later a denial was issued, but up came 
another journalist with a new illness: 
Parkinson's disease, coinciding as it did 
with the prime minister's v&t to the 
Shriram Bhartlya Institute. Again the 


same routine: the story was used and a 
denial Isaied later But the damage seems 
to have been done. Advisors say in cov¬ 
ering the prime minister's personal 
health, file media has shown a certain 
lade of accountability, even though they 
were ofided access to Vajpayee's Individ¬ 
ual medical records. Says one aide; "It is 
mandatory for the prime minister to be 
checked two times a day by his persond 
doctor. He has to go through It, even if 
he does not like it. So the question of 
any serious illness does not arise." 

As for the attendant image of a 'tired' 
prime minister unable to devote long 
hours to a litany of crises, sources say 
that is ail bumkum. Take the Cauvery 
compromise, tiiey claim, Vajpayee per¬ 
sonally sat and thrashed out file agree¬ 
ment in a nine-hour marathon. 

Meanwhile, what role does security 
have to play in a prime minister's life, 
keeping in view his personal access with 
the m^ia and public alike? Ofiicials say 
the moment a man assumes that august 
office, he or she is putty in the hands of 
the Special Protection Force (sfg). The 
SFG ensures that no one, including party 
leaders, can come anywhere near the 
prime minister. "In a way, if you have to 
meet the prime minister, you are actually 
dealing with the sfg, sharpshooters 
whose claim to hold their jobs depends 
on how well they keep their boss away 
fiom any human contact," says an offic¬ 
ial. For a practicing politician in a demo- 
aacy, that is a disaster. Congress politic¬ 
ians, for instance, privately complain of 
how difficult it is to meet Sonia Gandhi 
on account of her security ring. 

Then again, the prime minister's sil¬ 
ence on issues can be related to the fact 
that as it is there are too many cabinet 
ministers—more than in any previous 
government—who are willing to speak 
up on important Cabinet issues v^en 
they see a TV camera. "This is the most 
open government we have had," says 
Kulkami. Perhaps too open. Vajpayee's 
inner circle hsi it that persistent refusal 
to face cameras stems from a personal 
code that he irants to enforce silently: do 
not be. so vocal while in government. It 
is another thing to say what you wish to 
while in the opposition; in government, 
discretion is the better part of valour. 
Clearly, in the days to come there is 
going to be inaeasingly more pressure 
on Vajpayee to keep his lines open to 
the m^a and puUic. That would, of 
course, be dependent upon how long 
his government survives. But even as 
the jayalalitha threat loomed la^e last 
w«ek, the'political class was bracing 
itself for a likely thunderous Indepen¬ 
dence Day address with all his oratorial 
skills summoned once again. ■ 
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SRIKRISHNA REPORT___ 

The Testimonies 
Naii the Sena... 

Activists dig out cases from the report to slam the Sena—and 
the Kaiachowky episodes belie the police claim of neutrality 


BySAIRAMENEZES 


E ven before the tabling of the 
Srikrishna Commission report, 
Shiv Sena chief Bal Thackeray had 
paved the way to extricate hlm- 
self and the party from potential 
indictment. Notabie among them was his 
observation on commissions of inquiry: 
"Commissions are a waste of time since 
they end up being irrelevant. They make 
no difference between recommendations 
and judgements. There is no need for 
them." Specific to the Srikrishna findings, 
a fortnight before the release of the report 
he shrugged away any pos¬ 
sible prosecution with: "I 
don't care. Anyway he can¬ 
not hang me." 

But the noose has begun 
tightening. First, with what 
has been perceived as a 
“completely irresponsible 
and pompous' statement 
made by chief minister 
Manohar Joshi while anno¬ 
uncing ills rejection of the 
report on the floor of the 
House. Second, the slew of 
public interest litigations 
(nis) that arc likely to fol¬ 
low. The first of these has 
already been filed by the 
Samajwadi Party. 

While the Sena has been 
strident in rubbishing the 
Commission's findings on 
the ground that Justice Sri- 
krishna’s conclusions are 
not backed by solid evi¬ 
dence, activists and lawyers 
associated with the probe 
say the report is rooted in damning evi¬ 
dence. Three cases are cited that assign cul¬ 
pability to the Sena chief, his patty and the 
Bombay police. Mfl/ia/Mgar journalist Yuvraj 
Mohite's watertight testimony against Thac¬ 
keray showing his communal bias; Joshi's 
feeble justification for employing the term 
"landy * (a derogatory term for the circum¬ 
cised) t s 'describe Muslims; and one of the 


starkest findings—Justice Srikrishna's not¬ 
ings on the Kaiachowky police station—Is 
by any reckoning hard evidence. 

The jurisdiction of Kaiachowky police 
station is described in the report as "a 
Hindu majority area with few Muslim 
pockets. The Shiv Sena has considerable 
hold in this area.... There is no known 
Muslim organisation, nor noticeable 
activity of Muslim activists or sympathis¬ 
ers in the area." Yet in the riots which 
came in the wake of the Babri Masjid 
demolition in December 1992, the victims 
of ail four incidents of communal vio¬ 
lence were Muslims. The report notes that 
even Incidents like th«e 
and the repeated attacks on 
the Dhondpada Masjid 
were not enough for the 
policemen to swing into 
action. The Commission 
concludes that the police 
seemed to have turned a 
blind eye when the vio¬ 
lence was directed against 
Muslims. 

Through depositions from 
police officers, Justice 
Srikrishna virtually proves 
that the communal vio¬ 
lence was instigated by 
Sena shakha pramukhs 
though there was no 
provocation from Muslims. 
This virtually blows the lid 
off the "theory of retalia¬ 
tion" that Sena leaders like 
Madhukar Sarpotdar have 
been propounding. 

According to the report, 
"senior police inspector 
(Kaiachowky) admitt^ that 
the shakha pramukhs were accompanying 
violent mobs during different communal 
incidents and Inciting Hindu mobs. Some 
of the major incidents which occurred in 
this area clearly bring out the fact that 
there was a secret meeting of the Shiv 
Sainiks to go on the rampage 'to teach the 
Muslims a lesson' for what had happenki 
In other areas. The incidents which hap- 



“The police 
turned a blind 
eye when the 
violence was 
directed 
against 
Muslims.” 

JUDGE SRIKRISHNA 



pened in December 1992 obviously hap¬ 
pened even before the so-called Hindu 
backlash was unleashed." 

The Commission is relentless in highlig¬ 
hting the partisan role of the policemen. 
As the flames soared, so did the commu¬ 
nal passions within the police force who 
began viewing the pilla^ng Hindu mobs 
witii a Nelson's eye. Hie first incident of 
communal violence in January 1993 also 
involved the killing of a Muslim return¬ 
ing home horn namaz. During the same 
month, "Hindu shops were rarely dam¬ 
aged" while there were "selective attacks 
on Muslim establishments”. Even so, 
maha aartis were conducted with bnpun- 
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el Sena is blame-free 
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Ity in spite of the police knowing that 
they were not "religious.* 

TTien on January 9, 1993, about 14,000 
Hindus, led by local Sena leaders Bhal 
Shingle, Ramakant Rahate, Ravi Chavan, 
Shrldhar Kadam and Anil Kadam "who 
instigated the mobs to violence and were 
also giving slogans against Muslims” 
attacked the Dhondpada mosque. The 
same day, sainiks, demanding the uncon¬ 
ditional release of some of the miscreants 
arrested for the violence and detained at 
the Kalachowky police station, went ber¬ 
serk, damaging vehicles and ransacking 
Muslim establishments. 

Despite the violence and the communal 
flare-up, the police did not prevent the 
Bjr and Sena activists from taking out a 
procession, thus adding to the tension. 
"Surprisingly,* reads the report, "the 
police meekly allowed a maha aartl led 
by the local shakha pramuldi, Deepak 
Shinde, and other Sena and bjp leaders at 
the Hanuman Temple at Shravan 
Yeswante Chowk at 7 pm." 

If anything, the police connived with 
those fuelling the violence. Sixty-eight 
people were accused of the riots in the 
Muslim-dominated Bombay Dock 
Labour Board Colony—among whom the 
12 Hindu accused were "not arrested and 
no case was filed". Notices put up by the 
Sena and the Bjr at street-comers preach¬ 
ing Muslim-bashlng were not removed 
by the police though these were stoking 
the violence. 

Even more shocking was the ludiaous 
"ignorance" of Krishnalal Blshnol, dcp of 
the zone. In spite of being roughed up by 
Hindu mobs, Bishnoi maintained that 
"the police could not ascertain whether 
the role played by those persons (who 
indulged in acts of violence) was in their 
individual capacity or as constituents of 
the organisations to which they belon¬ 
ged". This despite many sainiks admit¬ 
ting that they were prompted by their 
leaders; despite the involvement of 
shakha pramukhs in violent incidents; 
despite the statement of an accused 
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which admitted to a secret meeting 
by local salnlks held to teach a les¬ 
son to the Muslims. 

Castigating the senior police officer, the 
Commission's report notes: "Either dcp 
Bishnol is wholly naive, or completely 
under political pressure, to deny the obvi¬ 
ous. He does not deny that the whole of 
his zone is a stronghold of the Sena and 
most of the Hindus in his zone were sup¬ 
porters of the Sena. The attempt at sani¬ 
tising the issue is brought out by his 
admission that his perception was based 
on the fact that there was nothing to indi¬ 
cate that the Shiv Sena as an organisation 
had taken any stand, though it was possi¬ 
ble that in some incidents of communal 
violence Shiv Sainiks and local shakha 
pramukhs were involved. (Daniel Adams 
would have been hard put to make out a 
better defence!).” 

Justice Srlkrishna points out that dcp 
Bishnoi, however, admitted that the mobs 
were from the area and that "unless local 
Shiv Sena shakha pramukhs led them they 


Teasta Satalvad of 'Communalism 
Combat' and fraalancar Mahar PaatonJI 

were likely to lose credibility in the eyes of 
the Hindu public »id therefore thQ' might 
have been forced to Incite Hindus." If this 
was the perception of a senior police officer 
of the rank of dcp, argues Justice Srlkrishna, 
the "Commission finds it difficult to imag¬ 
ine what could have been the perception at 
the lower levels. Perhaps this explains why 
the communal violence continued unaba¬ 
ted in the area for almost 10 days*. 

Further, the Commission points out that 
as the communal cleansing reached a 
crescendo, Bishnoi blatantly disregarded 
orders from the then police commissioner 
to hand over the riotous area to the army 
columns. This despite the commissioner's 
express message—"again and again 1 am 
repeating this” (to c^l out the army). The 
report notes: "The stand that he (Bishnoi) 
did not feel the need to hand over the situ¬ 


ation to the army at any time, as the 
situation had bi^ brought under 
control in his zone, does not hold water.” 

But then nothii^ at Kaiachowky police 
station does. Srikrishna's summation of 
the police station is ludd: "There is no 
doubt that the communal violence, arson, 
looting and incidents of attacks on the 
Musliin properties in this jurisdiction were 
engineered by the Shiv Sena and Shiv 
Sainiks after their secret meeting in which 
it was decided to teach a lesson to Mus¬ 
lims. That the police pretend to be 
unaware of this only suggests... insuffer¬ 
able naivete or patent partisanship." 

The complicity of the policemen and the 
Sena has been very clearly established, say 
activists. They point wit that the Sena's 
offensive against the findings of the 
Commission is only the party's defence 
mechanism at work. And if the alliance 
government allows the report to gather 
and then bite the dust, it only means one 
thing. That they intend letting Thackeray, 
rather than truth, prevail. ■ 
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the temperature 
inside your cur engine 
can reach 1047^1. 
Can your engine oil 
handle the heat? 
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DARK FACTS 
BEHIND THE 
MEN IN KHAKI 


A recently released study by 
a senior cop unmasks the 
bias that infects the police 
during communal riots 

BySAIBALCHATTERJEE 


T.NARAYAN 


D uring the 1984 antl-SIkh riots, 
Taran Gujral, a Punjabi writer 
and principal of a Kanpur col¬ 
lege, discovered the bitter truth 
quite by accident. She realised, 
perhaps for the first time in her life, how 
misplaced her faith in the police force 
was. Her locality was surrounded by a 
frenzied mob and an armed attack was 
imminent. She telephoned the police con¬ 
trol room for help. The response was deri¬ 
sive laughter and a curt “Hum bhi Hindu 
hain (after all, we too are Hindus)". 

The account of a hapless lady's experi¬ 
ence in the face of a grave threat to her 
life and property is only one of the many 
shocking stories about partisan policemen 
that Vibhuti Narain Rai, inspector-gene¬ 
ral, BSF, unearthed during a path-breaking 
research project that confirmed his worst 
fears. His conclusion: the police force 
does indeed suffer from a pronounced 
communal bias during riots. 

The man in khaki is the most visible, if 
not always the most potent, symbol of 
State power. Under the rule of law, it is his 
job to protect every citizen, no matter 
which religion he or she professes. But 
when he is put to his severest test in a com¬ 
munal riot situation, does he stay true to 
his uniform? Does he forget that he is a 
policeman first, a Hindu or Muslim later? 
According to Rai's dissertation, commis¬ 
sioned by the National Police Academy, 
Hyderabad, he doesn't. Because of the irra¬ 
tional prejudices that policemen often 
demonstrate during Hindu-Musiim riots, 
the minorities have lost faith in the ability, 
ptrhaps even the inclination, of the force 
to deliver justice. 





Ral (above) was superintandent 
of police, Gbazlabad, during tha 
'87 Maorut riots (right) 
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Rai, who was the superintendent of 
police, Ghaziabad, when the Meerut riots 
of 1987 happened, bases his candid con¬ 
clusion on interviews with riot victims— 
200 Hindus and an equal number of 
Muslims—as well as SO-^d serving and 
retired police officers. "1 identified 10 riots 
which were major in terms of the physical 
and psychological damage they wrought, 
and where the conduct of the law-enforc¬ 
ing agencies came in for sharp criticism," 
.says the 47-year-old police officer who has 
another significant identity. That of a 
Hindi litterateur with five novels to his 
credit. Rai also edits a literary magazine. 

Backed by figures drawn from the files of 
the Home Ministry and the Police Bureau 
of Research and Development as well as a 
thorough analysis of the data yielded by 
his survey, Rai’s dissertation, now out in 
the market in the form of a book. Comba¬ 
ting Communal Conflicts: Perception of Police 
Neutrality During Hindu-Musllm Riots in 
India, shows that in every communal ript, 
80 per cent of the victims arc Muslims, 
while often up to 90 per cent of those 


arrested also belong to the minority com¬ 
munity. "This defies logic," says Rai. "If 80 
per cent of the victims are Muslims, it 
,7iust follow that Hindus would constitute 
at least 60 to 70 per cent of those arrested. 
But that never happens." 

Is it any wonder, then, that 97 per cent of 
the 200 Muslim respondents told Rai that 
they regarded the civil police as their 
enemy, while over 71 per cent of the 
Hindus interviewed by the senior police 
officer said they considered the force to be 
a Mend? "There is a grave danger inherent 
in this situation," warns Ral. "When the 
minorities lose faith in the police force, it 
means that they have lost faith in the 
State. They become easy prey to organisa¬ 
tions like the isi. That is when Mumbai and 
Coimbatore happen.",. 

Forty-eight per cent of the police officers 
Rai interviewed responded in the affirm¬ 
ative to the query: “Have you ever noticed 
a communal bias in the behaviour of 
policemen during a communal riot?" And 
52 per cent said no. Significantly, officers 
from southern India were almost unanl- 
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mous that the virus of communalism has 
not affected the force. Officers from the 
north, or from the states where communal 
riots have become a regular occurrence, 
admitted to policemen Shaving in a less 
than fair manner. 

The Srikrishna Com¬ 
mission report has vindica¬ 
ted Rai's stand. But it is dif¬ 
ficult to get the police lead¬ 
ership to accept the find¬ 
ings of his gutsy study. The 
National Police Academy, 
which had granted Rai a fel¬ 
lowship to pursue the pro-- 
ject, found the findings 
unpalatable and quickly 
disowned them. It was leh 
to the National Academy of 
Administration, Mussoorie, 
to publish the dissertation. 

In his foreword to the book, Padam Rosha, 
who retired as a director-general of police 
17 years ago, writes: "I strongly suggest 
that this study should be made compuls¬ 
ory reading for all officers of the adminis¬ 


tration and the police." 

Says Rai; "The initial impulse is to deny 
the accusation of communal bias. And 
when they are confronted with facts that 
cannot be challenged, the police leader¬ 
ship comes up with other 
usual alibis: limited man¬ 
power, lack of vehicles, 
shortage of weapons..." But 
unless the problem is 
acknowledged, the police 
force and the political 
establishment cannot even 
begin to eliminate the vims 
that seems to have infected 
the khaki-clad lawman. 
"Knowledge and skills are 
easy to Impart to police¬ 
men, but it is difficult to 
Inculcate the right atti¬ 
tudes," says Rosha, who 
was also former director of the National 
Police Academy. This is the cmx of the 
problem, he suggests. "Whenever the 
police have failed to act impartially in a 
aisls. It has mostly been due to poor lead¬ 


ership rather than any bias ingrained in 
the rank and file. It is the function of a 
good leader to Inspire the force with the 
correct attitudes." 

Training is a must. "A professional 
police force can only be built upon cor¬ 
rect and intensive training," says Rosha. 
"The role of police leadership is cmcial in 
every communal crisis and training 
should initially focus on senior levels.” 
But unlike Rai, who speaks of the need to 
rectify the imbalance in the composition 
of the police, Rosha, whose last posting 
was in Jammu and Kashmir as director 
general (security), warns that "any 
attempts to have reservations for various 
communities will only be counter-pro¬ 
ductive". Nobody who joins the police, 
he argues, "can be allowed to have the 
feeling that he represents any particular 
section or is there to protect any sectarian 
interest". As the Gore Commission on 
police training had observed: "All the 
modern equipment and training available 
to the police can achieve nothing if their 
minds are not free from prejudices of 
caste, religion and parochialism." 

R aps study, of course, reveals that the 
representation of the minorities in 
the police is disproportionately less 
than their percentage of population in the 
country. In some of the communally sensi¬ 
tive states, it is less than S per cent. In 
Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra It is 4.2 
per cent and in Uttar Pradesh 4.9 per cent. 
“It is not just Muslims," says Y.P. Chlbber, 
general secretary. People's Union of Civil 
Liberties, "but upper caste Hindus, 
Christians and other groups who should 
have greater representation in the police 
for it to become a truly secular outfit." 

For Rosha, the administration's failure 
to put down communal riots is more a 
failure of governance than an evidence of 
the prejudices that policemen nurture. 
"Impartial and determined officers, when 
they are backed by political will, have 
shown time and again that communal 
disturbances can be effectively quelled 
within hours, if not prevented altoge¬ 
ther," he says. 

Hie question is; where is the political 
will? As Rosha points out, the communal 
mob can sense when the administration 
is dithering and extends its depredations 
when it comes to believe that persons in 
authority have sympathy for the 'cause'. 

In such a situation, it Is not difficult for 
individual policemen to go astray. 
Communal bias in the police force is a ' 
reality, as Rai has so authoritatively 
proved, but given a well-intentioned 
political es&bUshment which is serious 
about clamping down on troublemakers, 
it can be kept in check, if not weeded 
out completely. ■ 
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VOICES 



“While ifO up to the 
government to 
leceptorrelectthe 
findings, Hs grounds 
for rolectlon ere 
atrocious.” 

lAKHTAVAII LENTM 


“The report of an 
inquiry commission 
is on par with the 
verdict of a high 
court ludga.” 

II.P. SALDNSNA 




“tth a slur on the 
ludiclary. And 
Improper for a 
government to 
Impute a bias 
against a )udgs.” 

P.M. BHAOWATI 


“judges shoHid 
haadacdmmitsion 
oiilyoniiiatleroef 
ImportaiMe. Oreiss 
leaveittoinvestigav 
tiveageiiciss.” 
j.t. muk 



A Slur on the Judiciaiy 


the rejection of the Srikrishna report by the Sena government 


Judges unanimously condemn 

By CHARU LATA JOSH! _ 

"It is clear from the general scheme of the 
Act that a Commission of Inquiry is a purely 
fact-finiling body which has no power to pro¬ 
nounce a binding or definitive judgment. It has 
to collect facts through the evidence laid before 
it and to submit its report which the appoint¬ 
ing authority may or may not accept..." 

Sir Cyril ^Imon, Lord Justice 
of Appeal in a lecture on 
‘Tribunals of Inquiry' 

T he law was on its side—as the Shiv 
Sena-led Maharashtra government 
knew when it summarily rejected 
Justice B.N. Srikrishna's findings on 
the 1992-93 Bombay riots. But as 
the controversy deepened, it became obvi¬ 
ous the counties legal opinion was not. In 
the midst of the political aossfire that foll¬ 
owed the tabling of the report, the nation's 
legal community is united in a debate on 
the relevance of such inquiry commissions. 

The mood in judicial circles has touched 
a new low given the blatant politicisation 
of commissions of inquiry—as displayed in 
the fate of the Jain Commission of Inquiry 


and the Srikrishna Commission which has 
provoked the Congress to demand the dis¬ 
missal of Manohar Joshi’s government in 
Maharashtra. The controversy stems not 
only from the rejection of the report, but 
also from the manner in which the exer¬ 
cise syas conducted. Says Justice N.D. Venk- 
atesh, former judge of the Karnataka High 
Court: “A report of a commission of inqu¬ 
iry can be rejected only when it reveals iss¬ 
ues, which if made public, could have an 
impact on the law and order situation or 
affect the integrity of the nation.... The 
government must provide reasons for 
rejecting the report". 

The judicial uproar stems partly from a 
feeling of having been subverted by the 
executive. Says former Supreme Court chief 
justice P.N. Bhagwati: ‘TTiis amounts to 
casting a slur on the judiciary as a whole.... 
It is improper for any government to 
impute a bias against any judicial official." 
Adds Justice M.F. Saldhana, a judge of the 
Karnataka High Court: "What is being 
overlooked Is the fact that the Commission 
of Inquiry Act is a serious statute and the 
report of an inquiry commission is on par 
with the verdict of a high court judge. Aid 


that an action taken report (ato) is identical 
to the execution of a decree or judgement." 

Similar sentiments echo across the coun¬ 
try, as a baffled judiciary unanimously rais¬ 
es its voice against the attitude of the Mah¬ 
arashtra government. Asks Justice Hosbet 
Suresh of the Bombay High Court: "Here is 
a judge who chose to hold a public inquiry 
and the evidence is public toowiedge. So 
can the government reject the judge's find¬ 
ings when they are in consonance with the 
publicly known evidence?" Agrees Justice 
T.N. Vallinayagam; "As an impartial judge, 
justice Srikrishna has expressed his views. 
If you are going to reject his views then 
why appoint him at all?” 

Why, indeed? But the motivations 
behind setting up inquiry commissions are 
largely political. An4 given the fact that 
the commissions' findings are not binding 
on the government, su^ exercises often 
end in naught. Says former Bombay High 
Court judge, Justice Bakhtavar Lentin: 
"Commissions of inquiry are a waste of 
time and public mon^. ITiey are intended 
to put unction on government conscience 
so that they can put off uncomfortable 
questions by saying: 'We have nothing 
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'No sitting or 
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I commission which 
has any politicai 
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”lf you are going to 
refect Justice 
Srikrishna's 
impaitiai views, 
why appoint him 
ataii?” 

T.n. VALLIHAYABAM 


”Tha govommant 
hastopmvida 
masons for rofaet- 
ing the findings of 
the commission 
of Inquiry,” 

1.1. VENKATEIH 
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to say and an inquiry commission has 
been appointed to look into the matter'. 
While it's up to the government to accept 
or reject the report, the grounds for rejec¬ 
tion are atrocious." 

T he political fallout of these two reports 
has also sparked off a vociferous pres¬ 
sure lobby against judges taking up 
such assignments. Justice M.H. Kania of the 
Bombay High Court feels that in future no 
judge should accept such a task unless the 
government gives an assurance to imp¬ 
lement the report's recommendations, 
justice Jeevan Reddy, a former Supreme 
Court judge and presently chairman, Law 
Commission, is more categorical. "No sitt¬ 
ing judge should accept any inquiry comm¬ 
ission which has political intonations. After 
the Jain Commission experience, the way it 
worked and the reports it made, I am impe¬ 
lled to say that even a retired judge should 
shun such commissions of inquiry which 
have political overtones," he says. "A sitting 
judge of the Supreme Court should be requ¬ 
est^ to head a commission only on a rare 
occasion for a matter of great public impor¬ 
tance.... It is otherwise the work of an inves¬ 
tigative body," adds former Chief Justice, 
J.S. Verma, referring to a letter he wrote to 
the Home Ministry on June 8,1991, on the 
setting up of a commission of inquiry to 
probe the lapses In security provided to for¬ 
mer prime minister Rajiv Gandhi. 

The legal community is now building up 
pressure for amending the Commissions of 


inquiry Act, 1952, which defines the role 
and scope of such bodies. Says Justice Valli- 
nayagam: "The Act should be amended to 
make it binding on the government to acc¬ 
ept the findings or the Act should be scrap¬ 
ie." As of now, it only "clothes the Com¬ 
mission with certain powers of a civil court 
but does not confer on it the status of a 
court.... The Commission is neither a quasi¬ 
judicial tribunal nor does it exercise powers 
of such a tribunal, nor are its proceedings 
quasi-judicial." But Justice lentin is scepti¬ 
cal; "An amendment in the Commission of 
Inquiry Act will never come into play as it 
defeats the purpose for which commissions 



are set up—namely to buy time," he says. 

Is there a way out of this impasse? "Yes," 
says Supreme Court senior counsel, Ashok 
Panda; "A government atr rejecting the rec¬ 
ommendations of a Commission of Inquiry 
can be a subject matter of judicial review 
where the state government will have to 
defend its action." Congress MP Kapil Sibal 


also adds that the Central government can 
ask the cbi to investigate on the report pro¬ 
vided the state government gives its clear¬ 
ance. Already action is under way; several 
civil liberties groups are working on filing 
PUS seeking the prosecution of Sena leaders 
and police officers indicted by the report. 

Pressure groups in Mumbai plan to file a 
PIL in the Supreme Court seeking a Consti¬ 
tutional amendment to give more teeth to 
such commissions. The Samajwadl Party 
too has filed a petition against the state of 
Maharashtra and the tx:p, Maharashtra, on 
the grounds that the findings of a sitting 
judge have corroborated those of the 'peo¬ 
ple's verdict'. In July 1993, Justice Hosbet 
Suresh and Justice 1 m. Daud had probed 
the riots, under the chairmanship of 
Justice Krishna Iyer for the Indian People's 
Human Rights Tribunal. Thus, the findings 
are supported by two former judges as well. 

Much of the resentment spills over from 
the fact that the Srikrishna Commission 
examined over 500 witnesses and sifted 
through over 2,000 affidavits and 3,000 
exhibits, making it a report with strong 
evidentiary value. Avers Sibal: "The Srikris¬ 
hna report is a prima facie evidence on the 
crime committed". But would a strong 
political lobby force the state government 
to rethink its decision? Given the fact that 
the Verma Commission report on the Rajiv 
assassination was accepted after a Parlia¬ 
mentary uproar, there's hope for justice for 
the Bombay riots victims as well. ■ 

With Saira Menezat and B.R. Srlkanth 
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■ Should Chandrababu Naidu 
tire of playing chief minister, 
he has another job cut out for 
him. Perhaps as principal of 
the National Academy of 
Administration, Mussoorie, 
which trains young men for 
IAS. The Andhra Pradesh CM 
has never been a bureaucrat, 
but Principal Naidu sure 
knows how to keep his admin¬ 
istrators working. First he pre¬ 
scribed transcendental medita¬ 
tion to enable them to work 
with a "calm and clear" mind. 
Next he made them partici¬ 
pate in his Janmabhoomi 
programme where men and 
women of the ias kind 
rubbed shoulders with the 
Common Man to under¬ 
stand his problems. The lat¬ 
est: he has asked all his 
bureaucrats to undergo a 
crash course at the local 
College of Administration. 

This to ensure files are 
cleared faster and Andhra 
Pradesh becomes even more 
of a model state. 

ANOOPKAMATH 


■ Conspiracy theories 
are flying thick and fast 
in these days of political 
uncertainty. And the 
Congress, expectedly, 
takes the lead. The latest 
from the Akbar Road sta¬ 
ble: the dirty tricks depar¬ 
tment of principal oppo¬ 
nent Bjr is working over¬ 
time to "embarrass 
Madam". Their grouse; 
the Bji> is now in govern¬ 
ment with two Congress 
factions named after 
Rajiv Gandhi—the Tamil Nadu 
Rajiv Congress at the Centre— 
and the Goa Rajiv Congress 
which gives the state its chief 
minister in a coalition that 
includes the bjp. 

■ Endless summer nights. 
That's what Delhi’s chief minis¬ 
ter Sahib Singh Verma spent 
after he invited Delhiites to 
route their unattended water 
and electricity complaints to 
him. What he thought was a 
smart PR move boomeranged 
in the face of frequent power 




By IRFAN HUSSAIN 
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cuts and acute water scarcity. 
Harassed citizens ensured his 
phone never stopped ringing 
through the night. The unkin- 
dest cut, say sources close to 
him, came when someone 
manning a grievance cell gave 
a complainant Singh's number 
for sp^y action. 

■ The secret is out. It s«ms 
j&K chief minister Farooq 
Abdullah prefers hard-boiled 
Delhi journos to the local 
media. Not because they have 
irresistible charm but bwause 
Farooq can’t stomach the local 
media's interest in his personal 
affairs. In fact, the CM has 


been fulminating that all the 
local press is interested in is 
reporting his holidays abroad. 
But the last straw seems to 
have been a front-page report 
in a Jammu daily that the CM 
and his daughter went to see a 
film at a local theatre. “Film 
dekhne hi to gaya, mke kitchen 
mein to nahin ghusa tha, * (1 
only went to see a film, 1 did¬ 
n't barge into anyone’s 
house!) he roared while inau¬ 
gurating a cinema hall in 
Srinagar recently, adding for 
good measure that such 
reports "will give me no grey 
hair {men umar kam nahin 
karenge)." Perish the thought! 


Difficult to believe 
but Jayalalitha says: 
“I am very shy and 
an introvert by 
nature.,.. But in 
politics you have to 
be in the midst of 
people all the time." 
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PROFILE . 


The Sword of Jehad 

Saudi millionaire Osama Bin Laden wages a holy war against the ‘evil’ West 

By RAHIMULLAH YUSUFZAI in Peshawar 


T he mystery thickens: was a Taliban 'guest' behind last fort¬ 
night’s brutal blasts outside American missions in Africa? 
"How can a man living as a refugee in Afghanistan sponsor 
bomb explosions in distant Africa?" counters Mulla 
Mohammad Omar, founder of the four-ycar-old laliban 
Islamic Movement. "I don't think Osama Bin Laden is behind the 
acts of terrorism in Kenya and Tanzania." In a telephonic interview 
with Oullook from the movement's headquarters in Kandahar in 
southwestern Afghanistan, he pointed out that Bin Uden was a 
guest in Afghanistan and had come to the eastern city of Jalalabad 
before the city fell to the Taliban in Septemlrer 1996. 

"We told him not to indulge in political or military activities 
from Afghanistan's soil. Recently, he gave a press conference and 
we fold him that he violated his promise to us not to do so. .Still I 
believe he hasn’t got the power to carry out bomb Irlasts in anot¬ 
her corner of the world. I feel some people are waiting for an 
excuse to blame the Taliban and Bin Laden," says Mulla Omar. 

Omar, who is referred to as Aminul Momineen (commander of 
the faithful) by his followers, has for the first time publicly 
defended the Saudi dissident who has been accused by certain 
Arab and western governments of being the financier of an inter¬ 
national Islamic army. In the past, Taliban officials praised him as 
a good Muslim who took part in the Afghan "jehad" and gave 
assistance to the Afghan mujahideen and refugees. 

When accusing fingers were pointed at Bin Laden after the 
recent bomb explosions at the US 
embassies in Kenya and Tanzania, 

Taliban spokesman Mulla Abdul Hye 
Mutmain said it was premature and 
wrong to blame the 42-ycat-old 
Saudi millionaire for the two inci¬ 
dents. On his part. Bin Laden hasn't 
yet commented on allegations by 
sections of the American media anil 
officialdom that he was the top sus¬ 
pect behind the blasts. 

In fact, the western media has 
been citing Bin Laden as a kingpin 
in Islamic terrorism for a long time 
now. A 1996 account in the British 
Imkpeiulent newspaper said of him: 

"When the history of the Afghan resistance movement is written. 
Bin Laden's own contribution to the Mujahedin—and the indirect 
result of his training and assistance—may turn out to be a turning 
point in the recent history of militant fundamentalism, even if 
today, he tries to minimise his role." Bin Uden told the paper: 
"When the invasion of Afghanistan started, I was enraged and 
went there at once—I arrived within days, before the end of 1979. 
Yes, I fought there, but my fellow Muslims did much more than 1. 
Many of them died and I am still alive." 

As evidence about the actual culprit is unavailable, if not sparse, 
speculation abounds and most American commentators rate Bin 
Laden and his associates as the key suspects. For instance, 
Kenneth Katzman, the terrorism analyst for Congress, remarked: 

"I think you have an atomic bomb brewing between Bin Laden, 
Hezbollah and the Iranians. If these huge forces are married, 
either cou’d set off the spark. Sooner or later you are going to see 


more from these people." In a draft report 
prepared for the Congressional Research 
Service, Katzman asserted that Bin Laden 
himself was worth .$.3(X) million and "pays 
an estimated 3,000 Islamic militants". 

Osama Bin Laden has lxx;n described as a 
shy man and is married—reportedly with 
three wives—but is incredibly wary of the 
press. According to one account. Bin 
Laden, whose family made a vast fortune in 
Saudi Arabia in the construction industry 
over the last few decades, founded the 
Islamic Salvation Foundation in Saudi 
Arabia through which he financed initially 
the Afghan mujahideen, later extending 
that to radical Islamic groups around the 
Arab world. The Saudis denied that Bin 
Laden and others were involved in these 
activities. Nonetheless, in early 1994 the* 

.Saudis revoked bin Laden's nationality-an 
extremely rare occurrence—and his family, 
originally from the south Yemeni province 
of lladramawt and one of the richest in 
Saudi Arabia, publicly disowned him. 

Reaching him for his reaction is impossible 
and journalists must wait for him to contact 
them through a laborious, security-oriented 
network. In the past, Bin laden has picked 
up reporters he wanted to meet, taking care 
that they were not told much about their 
destination and the time of their appoint¬ 
ment with him. He broke the story of his 
arrival in Afghanistan in May 1996 from 
Sudan to a British journalist he knew and 
later allowed himself to be interviewed by a 
few Arab and Pakistani journalists. 

Recently, a group of 14 Pakistani journal¬ 
ists, including this correspondent, was 
taken by the Harkatul Ansar, an Islamic 
organisation active in Afghanistan and 
Kashmir, to Khost province in southern 
Afghanistan to meet him. The group had to 
wait three days to talk to him at a heavily- 
guarded mountain base and was smuggled across the Pakistan- 
Afghanistan border at night to avoid being caught by the 
Pakistani border guards. The base where Bin Laden agreed to meet 
the journalists is referred to as a military training camp for Arab 
volunteers, some of whom return to fight against the pro-West 
governments in Egypt and Algeria. 

Khost is not the only secrc't location where Bin Laden has been 
Staying in Afghanistan. On occasions, he has ^ived in Kandahar, 
Logar, Kabul and Jalalabad at houses and bases that are guarded 
round the clock. In fact. It is learnt that his security was fortified 
further when he was named as one of the prime suspects in the 
Nairobi and Dar-es Salaam blasts. 

When Bin Laden arrived in Afghanistan on May 18, 1996, the 
normally fractious Arabs who had taken refuge there after the end 
of the "jeliad" found not only a leader, but a man with a well- 
thought-out agenda. This was made amply clear when he went on 
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to launch a global Islamic front for jehad against the US and Israel. 

There are probably just a few hundred Arab volunteers still liv¬ 
ing in Afghanistan. Leftovers from the several thousand Arabs 
who came to Afghanistan vi§ Pakistan in the 1980s to fight the 
Soviet Red Amy and the Afghan communists, they have nowhere 
else to go as they risk being caught if they return home and no 
other country is willing to accept them. In fact, the ones who have 
returned to their countries have mostly joined the political and 
military struggle aimed at bringing about Islamic changes there. 
Now known as Arab-Afghans, these battle-hardened Islamists 
have gained a reputation for being the most radical and danger¬ 
ous of the fighters who have taken up arms against the Algerian 
and Egyptian governments. 

But the leftover Arabs have now rallied behind Bin Laden, and 
the few journalists who have visited his camp in Khost were left 
in no doubt about who was in charge. Prolonged gunfire greeted 


his arrival and departure like tributes to a hero. Though tall, frail, 
thin and waiking with the aid of a stick, he commanded immedi¬ 
ate respect and obedience. 

T he rigorous lifestyle and punishing discipline that the million¬ 
aire Saudi has imposed upon himself may have taken a toll on 
his health, but he remains as defiant as ever. When asked why 
he was challenging the world's only supeipower and its protege 
Israel with the scant resources at his command, he replied that a 
true Muslim would never be overawed by worldly power. He then 
went on to cite examples of how the US had been humbled recent¬ 
ly as well as in the pa.st despite its daunting power and resources. 

interestingly, though he categorically condemned India for its 
nuclear tests and for threatening Islamabad, despite attempts by 
several Pakistani reporters. Bin Laden refused to be drawn into pol¬ 
emics concerning Pakistan's dispute with India. He complained 
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PROFILE 


Ylie Man Who Shook Washington 


A s American jleuths and counter-tenortsm experts combed 
the debris for clues and evidence in Nairobi and Oar-es 
Salaam after the one-two-punch bomb blasts that shook 
theGinton administration's fmelgn and national security appa¬ 
ratus, one name has been elevated to ^nagTan hdgfats as the 
prime suspect In the blasts-HOsama Bin Laden. 

No evidence has been auriioritatlvdy offered that C^ma Bin 
Laden, a maverick, if not renegade, Saudi multimillionaire, is 
directty linked to the August 7 bombing 450 miles apart in Kenya 
and Tanzania. But counter-terrorism experts generally lean toward 
a consensus that the one-time Afghan war hero is perhaps the 
mastennlnd of the ghastly explosions that left several dead, incl¬ 
uding two Indian Americans who served in the US foreign service. 
The state department has pinpointed Bln Laden as a major 
bankroDer of what it calls Islamic extremism, and is Washington's 
prime suspect in a 1995 car bombing in Riyadh that killed five 
Americans as well as a June 1996 attack on a military housing 
comp^ near Dhahtan, Saudi Arabia, that killed 19 US service¬ 
men. In fact, Stanley Bedllngton, a counter-terrorism expert who 
worked with the oa, said al^t Bin Laden; "He more or less pre¬ 
dicted what would happen—that there would be attacks against 
US targets in the next few weeks. And lo and behold it happened." 
More importantly, Bln 
Laden's own words clearly 
indicate the depth of the 
hatred he nurtures toward the. 

US. For example. Bin Laden has 
bhintiy asserted: "If someone 
can kill an American spldier, it 
is better than wasting time on 
other matters.” In a May 28 
convosation with Atc-News, 
he said; "We do not worry 
4bout what America says. 1 
wonhlp Allah, which includes 


carrying out the jehad to raise Allah's word and evict the 
Americans from all Muslim land.” No wonder then rite state 
department has declared him as "one of the most significant 
sp^sors of Sunni Islamic terrorist groups" around the globe. . 

Accmding to Yoram Schweitzer, an expert affiliated to the; 
Israel-based International Policy. Institute for Counter-.’ 
'Terrorism, "Bin Laden came to see that conflict hi terms of 
Muslim believers vs heretia. In his view, the term 'heretics' 
embraces the 'pragmatic' Arab regimes (includh^ bis home¬ 
land, Saudi Arabia) and the US, which he sees as tatdng over the. 
Muslim holy sites of Mecca and Medina and assisting the Jews 
in their conquest of Palestine." 

According to Schweitzer's ssessment, "Bin Laden plays an imp¬ 
ortant role in supporting and enlarging the pool of Islamic fight¬ 
ers known as the 'Afghm veterans’." in a chilling warning, he 
notes: "At the same time he maintains extensive ties with a num¬ 
ber of international terror organisations—in Egypt, India, the Phi¬ 
lippines and elsewhere. These organisations enjoy the use of Bin 
Laden's funding, his training camps, and possibly even his many 
companies around the world. These com^nies would be invalu¬ 
able in furnishing logistic support as well as providing cover." 

Several years ago, at a Washington power-^nnet, tills reporter 
ffp asked a then US lawmaker, who 
. took keen interest in Afghan 
issues, why the US was "abimdo- 
' nlng" Afghanistan after helping 
the mujahideen rout the then 
. 5 , Soviet forces. He responded 
rather fecetiously: "It ain't our 
problem any mote. It's a Muslim 
problem. It's for them to resolve. 

If it turns out to be our problem, 
then we shall worry." That time, 
it is evident, has come. ■ 

Natayan D. Kashavan in New York 



Pakistan had refused to allow him 
and his Arab mujahideen to fight 
in Kashmir. To solve tire Kashmir 
problem, he opined, Pakistan sho¬ 
uld allow setting up of military 
camps for the Kashmir jehad, and 
that it should open its borders to The Nairobi and Dai 
enable volunteers to infiltrate into 
the "Indian occupied state" to liberate it once and for all. 


The Nairobi and Dar-es Salaam blasts set off panic bells 


replied. He named some Ulema 
and madrassas which have endor¬ 
sed his call for a jehad against the 
US and Israel, and asserted that he 
was in touch with them. He is also 
aware that many of the right- 
blasts set off panic bells wing political parties in Pakistan 

have warned the government 
against becoming party to any American plans to nab or kill him. 
In fact, most of them have declared Bin Laden a soldier of Islam 


T he 42-year-old is aware of the risks to his life after his chal¬ 
lenge to the US and Israel. Two dozen h<KKled bodyguards 
dre.sscd in black cordoned him off as he moved around. Most 
carried Kalashnikovs, some even had .s,\m-7 missiles. He keeps 
shifting his base and carefully screens lx)th his guards as well as 
his visitors. His family, including several offspring, also have to be 
heavily guarded, living as they do in an alien land. 

Bln laden doesn't believe that his wealthy clan—it runs a con¬ 
struction and transport business in Saudi Arabia besides providing 
services at Islam's holiest site, Masjid Al-Haram—has disowned 
him under pressure from the Kingdom's royal family. "Blood is 
thicker than water," he emphasised. Asked whether he was still a 
millionaire, he quipped: "My heart is rich and generous." 

Was he willing to come to Pakistan'? "Why not, I have lived there 
during the Afghan jehad, and have many Pakistani friends. But I am 
not sure whether I can go there in the prevailing situation," he 


who needs to be supported in his jehad against his enemies. 

But it remains to be seen how long Bin l,aden can enjoy the hos¬ 
pitality of his Taliban friends. Earlier the Taliban had made it clear 
that he could stay as a guest in Afghanistan, but on the condition 
that he refrain from political or military activities. Bln Laden, 
however, says he is free to pursue political activities. Since it is 
unlikely that Bin Laden can do anything in Afghanistan without 
the Taliban's support, perhaps it's an indication that the Taliban 
have realised that they could pressure the US tnd the Saudis by 
unleashing Bin Laden on them. 

If that is indeed the case, it indicates clever politics, not exactly 
the Taliban's forte so far. 'This arrangement should also keep Bin 
Laden happy, as he continues his battle against several enemies: the 
U.S, Israel and the pro-West Arab regimes. Foremost among the lat¬ 
ter is the one in power in his native Saudi Arabia. ■ 

With Narayan D. Kashavan in New York 
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SPOTLIGHT 


Fernandes Back 
on Dragon Trail 

The defence minister continues to spit fire on China, ieaving 
the foreign office red-faced and experts flabbergasted 




By SUNIL NARUU & RAMANANDA SENGUPTA 

A defence minister should be a def¬ 
ence minister. But India is faced 
with an unusual situation. Defe¬ 
nce minister George Fernandes 
has particularly strong views on 
foreign policy—which is all very well. The 
problem is, he makes it a point to articulate 
these views publicly, witii nary a thouglit 
on whether they are in keeping with care¬ 
fully maintained diplomatic nuances. 

Rarely has a cabinet minister whipped 
up as many spells of turbuleiu e for a min¬ 
istry not under his charge as Fernandes 
has in his five months in office. In fact, as 
far as the external affairs ministry is con¬ 
cerned, the irrepressible Fernandes can 
take credit for single-handedly straining 
relations with China. 

The result; polemical exchange's iH'twecn 
the two countries. Says a former Indian 
diplomat well-versed in Sino-Indian ties; 
"For nearly two decades or even more, there 
has been an absence of polemics between 
India and China, in spite of the fact that the 
problems have not bc'en solved. Frequent 
reiteration that (>roblenis exist does nut 
help the atmosphere and the mutual under- 
.standing of each other's point of view. It is 
certainly a negative trend that is marked by 
this outbreak of polemics. The action/reac¬ 
tion sequence does no good. When you get 
into polemics, larger questions are raised 
which destroys the atmosphere". 

South Bl(Kk sources say when Chinese for¬ 
eign minister Tang Jiaxuan met the prime 
minister's special representative, Jaswant 
Singh, in Manila on the sidelines of the arf 
ministerial meeting in Manila, he dwelt at 
length on tlie Indian defence minister's ful- 
minations against China. But South BkKk 
mandarins say they are helpless. How can 
they contradict a cabinet minister? "It is for 
the Prime Minister to say what he wants to 
on this subject," they note. 

Fernandes' propensity for talking on his 
pet subjects is well known. And China is 
one of his abiding interests; Days liefore 
the nuclear tests in May, Fernandes had 
described China as India's threat number 
one, only to later blame the media for dis¬ 


torting his views. Before that he raised 
the issue of the Chinese helipad in 
Arunachal Pradesh, which on some 
inquiry turneti out to be a lO-year-old 
temporary structure. Prime minister 
Atal Behari Vajpayee had to publicly 
distance himself from these comme¬ 
nts, but he put an official seal on Fer¬ 
nandes' outlook on China by writing 
to US president Bill Clinton after the 
nuclear tests in which he rather crass¬ 
ly described the threat from China to 
India to justify the nuclear tests. 

The strong Chinese reactions to 
these statements from New Delhi coo¬ 
led off Fernandes. But of late he's been 
back on the dragon-hunt. Now he 
wants the J&K territory in pok that has 
been handed over by Pakistan to 
China back with India. Well, there's 
nothing wrong with articulating this 
psition. But why do it when the two 
countries are engaged in smoothening the 
rough edges cheated in recent months? Says 
China expert and dean of School of Intern¬ 
ational Studies, iNiJ, G.P. Deshpande; "Pur¬ 
ely in terms of legalese, it is true India lays 
claim to that part of Kashmir under Pakist- 
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Fernandes with the Indian and Chinese 
army chiefs; (left) Chinese quarters 
across the Arunachal frontier 

ani control. Likewise when Pakistan ceded 
parts of that to China, India did raise objec¬ 
tions. But the fact that there is a part of J&K 
effectively under Pakistani control, some of 
it under Chinese control, is a well-known 
ground reality and merely reiterating this 
position does not help much. It seems a pl- 
itical view of the matter hasn't Ireen taken." 

But what does it reflect on the functioning 
of the cabinet in which the foreign plicy 
prtfolio is held by the prime minister? 
"Fernandes as a member of this cabinet is 
not a team player," says former foreign sec¬ 
retary J.N. Dixit. "In a coalition there has to 
be a deliberate effort at ensuring cohesion 
in defence, finance and foreign plicy. Geo¬ 
rge has a separate agenda on foreign plicy. 
It is rooted in the ideology of Ram Manohar 
Lohla and has nothing fo do with the cha¬ 
nging realities or nature of national inter¬ 
ests. Like lx)hia, who was totally oppsed to 
China absorbing Tibet, George is a firm 
believer in liberating Tibet from China." 

Concurs Deshpande: "Fernandes' com¬ 
ments seem to me to be spur of the 
moment, off the cuff remarks. It’s another 
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has, those are very important in 
his life. And on Tibet and China 
he has strong views." Singh also 
feels that as defence minister 
Fernandes should be careful. He 
feels that the defence minister's 
statements have reduced the 
"possibility of a flexible respo¬ 
nse by India to China, but we 
must aiso acknowledge that the 
Chinese are not blameless eit¬ 
her". He points to Beijing's help 
in building Islamabad's conven¬ 
tional armament industry and 
the nuclear and missile arsenal. 

A ccording to reports, it 
was the Chinese who had 
sought the bilateral meet¬ 
ing with Jaswant Singh in 
Maniia last month. They have 
been insisting that since the 
Indians were responsibie for the 
deterioration in bilateral rela¬ 
tions, New Delhi should "undo 
the knot". But what can India 
do? .Says C.V. Ranganathan, for¬ 
mer Indian ambassador to Beij¬ 
ing: "There has to be a resump¬ 
tion of a stnictured dialogue 
where we can talk on all issues 
of concern to each other." Agr¬ 
ees N.N. Jha, fonner diplomat 
and now member of the Bje's 
national executive: "It is point¬ 
less to dwell on the immediate 


indication that there is no meeting of 
minds, no unity of vision among the pre¬ 
sent coalition partners. Hence there are far 
too many disparate voices. If the govern¬ 
ment is to last its full term, it must play by 
the rules of the cabinet." 

Another foreign secretary, S.K. .Singh, also 
thinks that it is Fernandes' lohiaite back¬ 
ground that is responsible for his anti- 
China stance. “George's problem has been 
that he has been a bit of an agitator rather 
than a builder of institutions. He is a man of 
great ability, but whatever prejudices he 


past. The Chinese want India to 
make the first move. They are making pos¬ 
itive statements like the one that Kashmir 
should be solved bilaterally between India 
and Pakistan. The Chinese ambassador too 
has said positive things. We have to build 
upon this." Jha, however, refrains from 
directly criticising Fernandes, though he 
admits that the bjp's own views on China 
ate milder than the defence minister's. 
"Fernandes' statements are more for the 
Indian audience," he states. 

Yet another former diplomat feels neither 
side should make irresponsible statements, 


but right now it is high-level Indians who 
are more prone to such rhetoric. 

Dixit, who had negotiated the 1993 
agreement with China, thinks while 
Fernandes was entitled to speak his mind 
when he was in the opposition, as defence 
minister his pronouncements impact on 
actual policy. "Without any reference to 
the facts relating to the Sino-Indian 
boundary question, Fernandes is of the 
view that this settlement should be purely 
on the basis of our claims and therefore 
wants ail the territory given by Pakistan to 
China back. It is an ideological mindset 
which does not relate itself to tangible for¬ 
eign policy and strategic interests of the 
country," he notes. 

The upshot, according to the former for¬ 
eign secretary, is that not only have bilater¬ 
al relations been set back, but the agenda of 
the Joint Working Group regarding demar¬ 
cation of the boundary and di.sengagement 
of troops has also been effectively scuttled. 
Not to mention "further strenghtening the 
political equation between Beijing and 
Islamabad". Dixit adds that Fernandes' 
accusations against Burma could push the 
Burmese into purchasing trainer jet fighters 
from Pakistan, "a linkage that we could 
have had with them". 

Interestingly, in his D.R. Mankekar Mem¬ 
orial lecture last week, Fernandes stressed 
the need to forge better ties with both 
Pakistan and China. He made no mention 
of the Kashmir tenitory in Chinese hands. 
But in the TV interview where he raised 
this issue, he was wrong on at least one 
thing, according to China expert Giri 
Deshingkar: "He didn't mention that the 
Sino-Pak agreement agreement ceding a 
part of Kashmir is provisional and that it 
will be renegotiated after the Kashmir dis¬ 
pute is settled. Whoever owns that area will 
then hold talks with China." But he is 
ht)[)eful and charitable: "Our ties with 
China are nearly frozen at present and this 
latest outburst by George is unlikely to 
affect the ties more than it already has. 
Hopefully time will heal the hurt, but it's 
going to take a long, long time." ■ 


12.15 PM . 

Lonj-lojt friend is in tom end 
wants to meet up for Inneli. 
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OPINION 


Sharif^ Fiefdom on Fire 


I N January this year, Pakistani prime minister 
Nawaz Sharif was bold enough to claim that he 
would "rule tor twenty years". Today, he's not sure 
whether he will finish the year in one piece. What's 
going on in I’akistan? Sharif had reason to be confi¬ 
dent. The Constitution had been amended to get rid 
of the Presiileiit's discretionary powers to dismiss a 
government and to silence dissent within Parliament. 

Sharif liad fought a pitched battle with the chief jus¬ 
tice of the supreme court, Sajjad Ali Shah, and the 
|)residcnt, Farooq Leghari, and forced their e.xit. His 
younger brother Shahbaz Sharif ruled the roost in 
Punjab province. His coalition alliances with the 
Awami National Party (,\np) in the North West Frontier Province, 
the Mohajir Qaumi Movement (mqm) in Sindh and the 
Balochistan National Party (bnp) in Balochistan remained strong. 
Sharif was particularly pleased that Benazir Bhutto was on the 
run, trying to fend off a dozen corruption charges in the courts 
of Pakistan, Switzerland and the United Kingdom, whith left her 
no time for opposition. 

But the nuclear tests on May 2rt have plunged Sharif into deep 
waters because he doesn't know how to cope with their fallout. 
He has made a series of grave miscalculations and blunders 
which have badly eroded his support base and left him dan¬ 
gling by a thread. 

.Sharif alienated a million Pakistanis when he froze their foreign 
currency deposits worth $11 billion on May 
28. Another million or so Pakistanis were 
badly hurt when the stockmarket crashed 
and wiped out their lives' savings. Both sec¬ 
tions of well-to-do Pakistanis formed the 
core of Sharif's support group among the 
trading, professional and business elites of 
the country. 

Sharif's misplaced concreteness was acut¬ 
ely demonstrated when he unveiled a busi- 
ness-as-usual budget for 1998-99 a mere 15 
days after the nuclear tests. The budget 
forecast a highly unrealistic increase in rrop, 
a decrease in the fiscal deficit, a hefty 
increase in exports and a drastic reduction 
in imports. On a more heroic scale, it fore¬ 
cast an increase of about Rs 60 billion in 
additional tax revenues. All forecasts were 
flatly rejected by independent economi.sts. 

Worse, .Sharif balanced his figures by projecting an inflow of $3.2 
billion in foreign assistance during the year. When asked for the 
source of such funds in view of the sweeping sanctions imposed 
on Pakistan, Sharif had no answers. In the event, the government 
was forced to revise every major target in July by means of a 
"mini-budget". This has imposed fresh hardship on the people 
and hurt Sharif's credibility enormously. 

Meanwhile, Sharif finds himself besieged on other fronts. His 
alliance with the ani> was shredded when he went back on his 
word to rename nwhi* as Pakhtunkhwa (the land of the 
Pakhtuns). His coalition government in Balochistan came 
unstuck when his party stalwarts conspired in the provincial 
chief minister's ouster. His alliance with the mqm is on the verge 
of breaking down following Islamabad's decision to crack down 
on MQM-inspired terrorism in Karachi. Sharif exacerbated region¬ 
al tensions when he announced his intention to build the 
Kalabagh Dam without first forging a federal consensus over the 


issue. Sindh, Balochistan and nwfp are bitterly 
opposed to the dam for various reasons. The "nation¬ 
alists", which include the anp, bnp and other groups, 
accuse the Punjabi prime minister of seeking to ram 
the dam down their throats. They have now formed 
a united front to oppose "Punjabi hegemony". 

The most worrying part for Sharif is Benazir's decision 
to join the nationalist ranks. By playing her ".Sindh 
card" at a massive anti-Punjab rally in Sindh on August 
10, Benazir has sent an unmistakable signal to the 
Pakistan army: if she is pu.shed to the wall (as she has 
been done by Sharif), she will take no responsibility for 
the erosion of federal unity. She has called for the 
ouster of Sharif and the establishment of a "national" government. 

As if all these headaches weren't enough, Sharif has also opened 
himself to charges of corruption and misuse of power. The point 
of contention is a sprawling farmstead recently built by the Sharif 
family at Raiwind on the outskirts of I.ahore. It is alleged that 
hundreds of millions of rupees from public funds were spent on 
developing the 1,700-acrc farm. Sharif hasn't denied the charges 
but insists that he is entitled to do so because the farm has been 
classified as "the prime minister's house". The fundamentalist 
Jamaat-i-lslami calls the farm Sharif's "Raiwind Estate" (as 
opposed to Benazir's "Surrey Estate") and is demanding that the 
Sharif family, which owes Rs 10 billion to the banks, explain the 
.source of its wealth. Most opposition parties are continuing to 
mount thunderous demonstrations exploit¬ 
ing the issue. 

But the worst is still to come. Sharif is 
under pressure from the United States to 
sign the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty 
(fTBT) if he wishes to be bailed out of his 
economic distress by the imp. The problem 
is that Sharif is damned if he does and 
damned if he doesn't. If Sharif signs the 
crrBi, the US will ease the sanctions and the 
IMF will come back with a bail-out package. 
But there will still be costs to pay. The sign¬ 
ing of the tmiT will be unpopular with 
•Strong vested interests in the hawkish ideo¬ 
logical establishment of Pakistan. The imp's 
economic package will also entail severe 
conditionalities like the imposition of a 
hefty sales tax, a steep increase in utility 
rates, drastic cuts in government expendi¬ 
tures and a substantial devaluation of the rupee. This will impose 
economic strains all round. However, if Sharif doesn't sign the 
a'BT, Pakistan will face financial default, followed by even greater 
economic sacrifices from all sections of the country. 

Time is running out on Sharif even as he ponders the difficult 
choices before him. From the Jamaat-i-Islami and the provincial 
nationalist parties to Benazir's ppf and Leghari's newly launched 
Millat Party, the opposition is ganging up and girding its loins for 
a mighty heave-ho. With urban Pakistan showering abuse on the 
government, a single spark could light a ptairTe fire. 

A couple of weeks ago, the army chief. General Jehangit 
Karamat, advised patience with the government's predicament 
and sounded a note of caution against "vested interests goading 
the army to go for a quick-fix solution". The question on every¬ 
body's lips is: if and when the people's patience with Sharif runs 
out, what will Karamat do? ■ 

(The writer is editor of the Friday Times, Lahore.) 



The most worrying part for 
Sharif Is that, by playing 
her “Sindh oarit” at a 
huge anti-PunJah rally, 
Benazir has s^d an 
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the wall, she wlU take no 
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ECONOMY^ 


When Will 
the Bazaar 
Gloom LiR? 

The worst may be over. And if India’s back on track with 
reforms, industrial revival will come by the end of the year. 


By PAROMITA SHASTRI_ 

O N Wednesday, August 12, the 
niiiee sank to a record low of 
4.'l.;i5 against the dollar. The 30- 
share BSE Sensitive Index dropped 
to a year's low of 2924,24. 
Matters evidently went a little out of hand 
because the Reserve Bank of India felt it 
necessary to break a self-imposed silence of 
three months and intervene to pull the 
rupee back. With the Japanese yen weak¬ 
ening and the (Chinese yuan teetering at 
the edge ot devaluation, India's financial 
markets seemed quite set on a rolldown 
last week. Add to this the depressed eco¬ 
nomic sentiment inside the country and 
one quite understands the earnest efforts 
of the VHP to put the legend "In God we 
trust" on every currency note. 

Despite the ntucli-awailed turnaround 
proving a mirage time and again, finance 
minister Yashwant Sinha is a fiercely opti¬ 
mistic man. Said he in a recent interview: 
"We don't have to wait long. 1 think by 
September or October the present mood of 
gloom in a section of our trade and indus¬ 
try will be replaced by hope...lnvcstot con¬ 
fidence will return. Both domestic and for¬ 
eign investment will pick up and the pre¬ 
sent blues will soon be forgotten." 

Can we believe this man? After a slow¬ 
down that has lasted close to three years 
contrary to all expertations, are we about 
to turn the corner? Will economic senti¬ 
ments, which have of late touched the 
rock-bottom of despondency, at last 
bounce back? Is the economy finally wak¬ 
ing up from a long, lethargic inertia? 

Few are willing to bet on it. Says a cagey I 


Amit Mitra, ncci secretary-general: "It’s 
risky to make any prediction now. The 
downtrend has lasted longer than we 
expected. We still hope that revival is round 
the comer, at least by the end of the fiscal 
year." Adds economist and director with 
Rajiv Gandhi Foundation Bibek Debroy: "I 
don't see any signs of the gloom lifting in 
the coming months. All the government 
has done so far is to make a lot of noise 
about its intents. But you ne«l some defin¬ 
itive action." Explains Shubhashis Gangop- 
adhyay, professor, Indian Statistical Insti¬ 
tute: "Infonnation available with us doesn’t 
indicate the glcxtm lifting in the immediate 
future. Perhaps the government is hopeful 
on the basis of the latest economic data." 
But there ate optimists too. Says economist 
ANOOP KAirnrH 

WHAT THE 

OOOMSAYERS PREDICT 

Forecasts tv 1^99 


GDP growth 

4.5-5.5% 

Inflation rate 

8-8.2% 

industrial growth 

4.5-5.5% 

Fiscal deficit 

6% 

Export growth 

4.4-5% 

Import growth 

5.3-S.S% 

Agricultural growth 

6% 

Food output . 

194 mt 

Money supply 

17% 

Deposit growth 

19% 

Public investment growdi 

8% 

Private investment growth 

14.5% ' 



Surjit S. Bhalla: "I tend to agree with Mr 
Sinha, though not for the same reasons. I'm 
quite bullish about the future because I 
think the worst is definitely over." 

Hope without reason? 

The sceptics could have a point because 
Sinha's buoyancy is not backed by facts— 
the latest indicators of economic perfor¬ 
mance. Inflation is ruling at 8.32 per cent 
(at July-end), foodgrain output stands 
revised downwards at 194 million tonnes, 
industrial growth was down to S.2 per cent 
in June, exports dipped by 11 per cent in 
the same month and imports by about 4 
per cent. Independent research institutes, 
industry associations, global credit organi¬ 
sations—all those in the business of pre¬ 
dictions and policy advice—have unhesi¬ 
tatingly mark^ out the problem areas and 
the likely scenario at the end of the year 
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“Notiody can say wti9n Uie gtoom win lift. 
The capilai marfnt is beaten, the ranee is 
falling, getennif is steeft.” •’Raiwisajai 


provided the economic conditions remain 
the same (See the doomsayers pre¬ 
dict'). And that’s far from encouraging. 

The National Council for Applied Econo¬ 
mic Research (Ncm) has ruled out a recov¬ 
ery in the second quarter, while the Centre 
for Monitoring Indian Economy (cme) says 
sanctions and political instability have 
worsened the investment climate for 1998- 
99. Both have predicted a decline in capital 
formation, especially in the public sector, 
despite the budget raising plan investment. 

In fact, there's very little indication that 


industrial slowdown is abating. nc.ser's qua¬ 
rterly forecasts say high interest rates and 
probable rupee depreciation could inhibit 
upswing in credit and imports, thus affect¬ 
ing manufacturing activity. The Council’s 
latest Business Confidence Survey found the 
Confidence Index slipping to only 68.3, 
recording the steepest decline so far. Percep¬ 
tion of overall economic conditions, finan¬ 
cial position, investment climate and capac¬ 
ity utilisation were aU n^ative contributors 
to the index, which showed a small 
improvement only in the western region. 


A fact amply reflected in the first quarter 
corporate numbers for the current fiscal. In 
one of the worst records of perfonnances 
(comparison, though, is not easy as this is 
the first time companies have unveiled Q1 
results), corporate India’s net profits would 
have dropp^ about a fifth in April-June, 
1998, but was saved by the sheer strength of 
the numbers of Reliance Industries and the 
refineries. Says Mitra: "The lack of demand 
across the board has dejrressed production, 
which has affected bottomlines. But the slo¬ 
wdown is sector-specific, some areas like 
computer software and gems and jewellery 
are doing very well.” No wonder recession- 
hit industrialists are aggrieved. Says Rahul 
Bajaj, chairman of Bajaj Auto; "Nobody can 
say when the gloom will lift. The capital 
market is beaten, the rupee is falling, dem¬ 
and is slack and spending on infrastructure 
is down.’’ Adds Subodh Bhargava, chair- 








ECONOMY __ 


Free From the Asian Flu 

There is little to worry about except for yuan’s devaluation 


W ILL financial crosswinds in Asia 
chill the much-expected recovery 
in India? if it does, it would be a 
tragedy. For, when the Asian countries 
had a miracle, India was closed to the 
world and happy with Its Hindu rate of 
growth. Now when the miracle-makers 
are going under, India is outward bound 
and getting the north wind at full blast. 

Experts, however, feel that the worst 
impact of the Asian crisis on India's 
economy may be over. And the threat of 
intense competition, including under¬ 
cutting and large-scale dumping, to 
India's exports may not be as severe as 
feared by Industry. India's exports to East. 
Asia, including Japan, is 20 per cent of 
its total exports, the bulk of which again 


and leweliety (mainly diamonds) and to 
some extent, eiig^nee^ goods. 'Hie other 
area vdiere todla could face some music Is 
if a sliding yuan starts off competitive 
devaluation in the region. Already, indus¬ 
trialists are complainhig about the Indis¬ 
criminate dumping of steel and intermedi¬ 
ates by some of the desperate Aslan 
nations. Says Amtt Mltra of Fica; "Major 
domestic producers, even public sector 
giants, are hit by cheap imports from the 
region flooding India, which don't even 
come under the gambit of dumping." 

The positive side to the disaster is a fur¬ 
ther slide hi the rupee which has depreci¬ 
ated roughly only about SO pet cmt in 

India may hava rapileatad tha panic 


rdatlon to the drop experienced by the 
Asian currencies on average. Strong capi¬ 
tal flows, Including $30 b^on of reserves 
(as per the 1998 World Bank Update), 
have helped the rupee to stay stable. The 
cwrect viJue could well be Ks 45-46 and if 
the secondary bout of Asian flu sends the 
rupee down to dose at that level, thanks 
to market expectations and some timely 
nudgm from the an, some long-term eco¬ 
nomic benefits are litely. 

Renowned ectmomists and global insti¬ 
tutions have found India's la^ of capital 
convertibility a good defence against the 
Aslan flu. While that remains a strength, 
the weaknesses of a barricaded trade may 
lead to short-term problems. Problems 
which can only be tackled through 
Increased reforms, essentially globalisation 
of trade and foreign investments. Essen- 
tlaliy, it amounts to raising the global 
stakes in the country. The mirade is some¬ 
thing India could have reproduced, tho- 


Is in the low-value segment. 
And the significant threat will 
arise only if China tries seri¬ 
ously to increase its share of 
the global market. 

If Chiru does go ahead and 
devalue its yuan, exports of 
textiles and garments could 
take a severe hit, feels econo¬ 
mist Bibek Debroy. Next In the 
line of firing would be gems 

man, Richer group: "Consumer 
resistance to purchasing is going 
down, and even businesses are 
l(X)king kindlier at investments 
in capacity improvement and 
technology upgradation, but 
these factors are not enough and 





ugh it seems we have suc¬ 
ceeded in replicating some 
of the panic. As jagdish 
Bhagwati noted recently; 
"When you confine your¬ 
self to the internal market, 
you have to worry about 
where the demand is going 
to come from... When you 
are outward-oriented, the 
world is at your feet." 


the revival of investor senti¬ 
ment and foreign investor 
perception. 

Bhaila also feels the past 
three months’ upheavals in 
the stockmarket are just the 
second leg of the trough. 


can only have a limited impact in the and bring in much-needed cash. Bhalla's 
absence of infrastnicture investment." optimism, for instance, stems from the vol¬ 
ley of post-budget measures which Manmo- 
Govemment as soothsayer ban Singh has called "the interim budget". 

If corporate India is waiting lor some magic Says Bhaila: "The response to the budget 
step by the government to send sctitiments was overwhelmingly negative. But that has 
soaring—be it infrastructure spending, or changed now. The government has made 
disinvestment, or sops for the capital mar- ali the right noises on the disinvestment 
ket—they could be forthcoming. Kspecially front and announced several steps to boost 
in disinvestment, which can well Iw the intotech exports. Hopefully, insurance ref- 
government's triple-edged sword. A well- orms will follow." Debroy, however, doesn't 
planned privatisation spree can revive the expect the government to follow through 
stockmarket and flare investor (read ms) on its promises on disinvestment but 

interest, revamp India's perception abroad, expects the Resurgent India Bonds to add to 



which now shows definite signs of bottom¬ 
ing out. "Tiie worst," he explains, "is over in 
the stockmarket, the worst is over on the 
nuclear madness—India will probably sign 
the mr—the Asian crisis is bottoming out, 
and I don't expect China to devalue the 
yuan. So by the year end, if not earlier, the 
first phase of the recovery will have begun." 

Debroy, however, feels that steps for capi¬ 
tal market and trade reforms are absolutely 
necessary to lift the economy out of the 
depreission. Notable among them are some 
liberalisation in the capital account and sla¬ 
shing import tariffs and quantitative restric¬ 
tions. A boost to exports, he feels, is a must, 
due to the economic flux in the region, and 
to hold the mpee. Adds Mitra; "If the yuan 
is not devalued, the US economy remains 
stable along with the dollar, the govern¬ 
ment is committed to increased capital spe¬ 
nding, and if corporates get higher access to 
funds at competitive rates, the industry sho¬ 
uld be back on the rails by 1998-99 end." 
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A September 
Revolution 

The government has finally crossed the glass ceiling on 
privatisation and is ready to sell off many of its family jewels 


Interestingly, one area where experts agree 
is inflation. The overwhelming consensus 
seems to be inflation will soar but not go 
out of control. The current high phase of 
inflation is expected to run its course by the 
end of 1998, with the arrival of the new sea¬ 
son and flush of crops. Historically, that's 
also the time of the year when industr- 
ial/business cycles peak (May is the worst 
month). So, chances of some natural inter¬ 
vention to prove Slnha right are high. 

Ralorms now Inevltabla 

Provided of course he's there then. Thanks 
to Jayalalitha, political instability seems to 
have crept right back as the worm in the 
economy apple. As Rajaj cribs: "We need 
political stability and certainty and a com¬ 
prehensive competition policy. Instead of 
fighting among ourselves, we should com¬ 
pete with the 186 countries in the UN." 
Gangopadhyay, who has conducted a 
study for the finance ministry on business 
cycles and political stability, finds the cur¬ 
rent downtrend began with the UF in 1996 
and continues as the present government 
is not strong enough to pursue reforms, 
"ironically," he says, "while the Congress 
seems to be the strongest 
party now because of Jayalal- 
itha's efforts, if you look 
hack, that's the party respon¬ 
sible for the present mess." 

But the chances of the Bje's 
continuing in power three 
months later don’t detract 
from the economic bullish¬ 
ness, feels Bhalla. And as Uebroy concludes 
in a lighter vein, "Historically, Slnha has 
always given the final push to reforms. In 
1991, there was the interim budget fal¬ 
lowed by the balance of payments crisis. 
This time there could be more nuclear 
tests!" But for a change, the government 
has been seriously trying to heed economist 
Jagdish Biiagwati’s advice and talk up the 
economy, if it .succeeds, it might just invent 
a far easier path to get back to reforms. ■ 
With Arindam Mukherjae and 
Nearla Pawha Jetlay 


By ARINDAM MUKHERJEE 

H as the government finally got its 
act together on disinve.stment in 
public sector undertakings (rsus)? 
The process has been hanging fire 
ever since it was proposed in 
1991; governments have either reneged on 
their commitments on this, or succumbed 
to pressure from labour unions. 

Last week, even with the political situa¬ 
tion in a tumult and the government's 
future uncertain, the Union Cabinet made 


bold and welcome changes in its disinvest¬ 
ment policy. Shifting from its philosophy 
of holding controlling stakes in psus, the 
government announced that it was willing 
to divest beyond the SI per cent control¬ 
ling stake—something unprecedented not 
oniy In this government, but also in its 
preceding ones—apart from putting in 
place a .structure that will take the disin¬ 
vestment process to its logical end. 

The Disinvestment Commission, set up 
to energise the process, had done its work 
in right earnest, but its efforts have till now 


been stymied by either depressed market 
sentiments or pressure from interest 
groups. But the bjp government appears 
finally willing to cross that psychological 
barrier and offload majority stake in select 
PSUS that are loss-maiung, or operate in 
areas where the government has no busi¬ 
ness to be in. in some of these "strategic 
sales", the government will retain only a 26 
per cent stake—the minimum required to 
have a position on the companies' boards. 
This is practical. According to an invest¬ 
ment banker, it would have been impossi¬ 


ble to find a strategic buyer for less than 51 
per cent on offer. "The present move will 
definitely make a difference," he says. 

The PSUS identified for strategic sale this 
year include India Tourism Development 
Corporation (itdc). Modem Food Industries 
Limited (mfil), Balco and Kudremukh Iron 
Ore Company limited (kiocl). The other 
PSUS to be divested (but less than controlling 
stake) include Gas Authority of India 
Limited (gail), Indian Oil Corporation (loc). 
Container Corporation of India (concor) 
and Videsh Sanchar Nigara Limited (vsnl). 
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The government seems to be serious. The 
exercise is expected to take off in September 
as the companies were cleared recently by 
the core group of secretaries on disinvest¬ 
ment as well as by the Group of Ministers 
consisting of finance minister Sinha and 
human resources development minister 
Murli Manohar joslii. North Block sources 
say that most of the structure is already in 
place and everything can kick off on sched¬ 
ule. According to them, the public issues of 
the selected lour companies will be spaced 
out to avoid crowding in the market as well 
as to fetch the best price for each. As regards 
the structural mechanism, the projx),sal is to 
free these nus from the administrative con¬ 
trol of their parent ministries and place 
them under a new body which will be cre¬ 
ated specially for monitoring the progress of 
the disinvestment process. 

T he other paradigm shift is from a pre¬ 
fixed issue price to a market-deter¬ 
mined price. This will not only give 
the government a large amount of flexibili¬ 
ty in deciding the timing and 
size of an issue, but 



fswronir/’ 


also help it get the best out of the situation. 
The earlier wait-and-watch policies have 
not paid off. The endless wait for a bullish 
stockmarket postponed the much-hyped 
issues of blue-chip psus like gaii and mtnl, 
and the government gained little, as it 
could never get the price it was asking for. 

Of course, even now, there's a lot of pes¬ 
simism about the entire exercise. After all, 
in the first round of disinvestment in 1995- 
96, the Narasimha Rao government could 
manage only about Rs 350 crore against a 
target of Rs 7,0X1 crore. Even Disinvestment 
Commission chairman G.V. Ramakrishna 
feels that “unless there is a rapid improve¬ 
ment in the market conditions, the target 
might remain a far cry.” He thinks disin¬ 
vestment needed to be handled 
carefully but there were 
not too many alter- 
IRFAN HUSSAIN 




natives available before the government. 

This year, the government is aiming to 
net Rs 5,000 crore, but shares of psus are 
being quoted at 45-50 per cent lower than 
their 1997 highs, gaii., for instance, is 
being quoted in the Rs 85-95 range against 
Rs 150-160 in end-1997. loc, similarly, is at 
Rs 470 against a price of Rs 890 last year. 

Experts, however, think that the problem 
lies elsewhere. Says economist Shubhashis 
Gangopadhyay; "ITte basic problem is that 
the government still has a huge role to play 
in the economy and when it spends only 10 
per cent of its time for this while 90 per cent 
goes for politics, oronomic decisions have 
to take a backseat." Also, what about the 
Left patties, ardent opjxrsers of any disinve¬ 
stment move? They threaten dire conseque¬ 
nces if it is carried through. Left leaders still 
believe that the emphasis ought to be on 
reviving and modeniising the psus rather 
than selling "family jewels for a song". Says 
an agitated A.B. Bardhan, general .secretary, 
cpi: "Disinvestment is nothing but a moti¬ 
vated move towards privatisation—some¬ 
thing we ojipose in any form." 

According to Bardhan, the government’s 
basic intention about disinvestment is 
wrong and unacceptable. "In the past disin¬ 
vestment proceeds have been used not for 
productive purposes but fiscal manage¬ 
ment." Gangopadhyay concurs: "Disinvest¬ 
ment should not l)e a budgetary e.xercise at 
all. Ever since 1991, disinvestment proceeds 
have not bc“en earmarked for reducing debt 
or for any productive purpose but for reduc¬ 
ing the fiscal deficit. The entire premise on 
which disinvestment is based is wrong." 

A fundamental problem could also be the 
multiple and complex objectives of the di.s- 
investment process, as stated by the govern¬ 
ment; maximising broad-based exjuity hold¬ 
ings and disinvestment revenue, and also 
promoting employee Interests. This, in a 
market that is not only depressed but also 
unpredictable, is hardly going to be easy. 

Even the Disinvestment Commission is 
not too happy. It had warned the govern¬ 
ment that to enhance their intrinsic share 
value, the psus needed to be restructured 
before divestment. Almost nothing has 
been done on this front. The investor will 
also demand a clear message that the gov¬ 
ernment is serious about making psus more 
independent and efficient and less prone 
to whims and fancies of politicians. So 
there could be several hurdles coming up. 
But the good news is the government is at 
least moving in the right direction. ■ 
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SOFT DRINKS. 


When Coke Sings Pepsin Ihne 

The Cola giants lock heads again. Over ‘Aia Re Ala’, which Pepsi accuses Coke of plagiarising. 


H ere they go again. After war on the 
banks of the Ganges during the 
Kumbh mela, spoofing and counter- 
spoofing each other during the cricket sea¬ 
son, and trading charges over dealer and 
employee hijackings, Coke and Pepsi are 
now embroiled in a plagiarisation dispute. 

Pepsi and its agency ma claim they were 
planning a mega campaign starring Sachin 
Tendulkar for which they'd roped in Mum¬ 
bai filmmaker Pralhad Kakkar. Sachin would 
be shot in various places—from Mumbai's 
multi-layered dhobi ghats to the city's 
beaches—with the theme song Govmda 
(read Sachin) Ala Re, Aaa 
La... a classic film song 
that's become integral to 
Maharashtra's Janmash- 
Imi celebrations. But even 
before the first rough cut 
could be made, Kakkar 
and Pepsi officials claim 
they were startled to see a 
Coca Cola commercial 
with a similar tune—A/a 
Re Aaa La, Coca Cola— 
during the recent Diana 
Memorial cricket match 
at Lord’s. And ironically, a 
match in which Sachin's 
bat blazed again. 

“Sheer theft," is what 
Vibha Paul Rishi, Pepsi¬ 
Co's executive director (marketing), calls it. 
She and the hta creative team have had to 
do serious last-minute firefighting to 
change the storyboard and add a new jin¬ 
gle—this time in two languages (Hindi and 
Hindi-Tamil mix)—for release next week. 
Losing—in the process—precious time and 
money. "What are they trying to do? 
Copying us and doing exactly what we do? 
And if this is a trend a multinational of 
Coke's stature is setting in the Indian mar¬ 
ket, then there is definite reason for con¬ 
cern," says Rishi. hta has lodged a com¬ 
plaint against Coke's agency Chaitra Leo 
Burnett with the Advertising Standards 
Council of India (asc:i) and the Advertising 
Agencies Association of India (aaai). 

Predictably, Coca Cola is unfazed. "They 
are making a laughing stock of themselves. 
Ala Re Ala is a part of Indian folklore and 
for Pepsi to claim to have conceived it is a 
joke. This song has already been used by 
Amul in its advertising. Our ad is part of 
our ongoing festival and music strategy," 
says Sanjiv Gupta, marketing director. 

However, asks Sunil Gupta, vice presi¬ 
dent, hta; "But then, what about the tim¬ 


ing? All I can say that we are extremely sad 
that the competition between us has 
stooped to such a level. Of course, the flip 
side is that copying is the best form of flat¬ 
tery and we are pleased to see that Coca 
Cola is running out of ideas and copying 
whatever the market leader is doing." 

But Coke pooh-poohs all this. "I'll tell you 
who's cop)ing who and who's bothered 
about what the other does," says Rahul 
Dhawan, Coke's director of communica¬ 
tions. "We had this Eat, Sleep, Drink cam¬ 
paign, and Pepsi immediateiy did a spoof. 
In March, we started giving one roll of Alp- 



While Coke 
insists the tune 
is part of indian 
foikiore and is 
of their 
ongoing festivai 
and music 
strategy, Pepsi 
questions the 
of 

their ad. 


Imaging by ANIL AHUJA 


enliebe with Fanta, and next month a toll 
of Nutrine was being doled out with every 
Mlrinda. We started offering one Wrigle/s 
gum with Umca last month and the next 
thing we heat is a Boomer being given with 
Mirinda Lime. Where is the copy? Our cam¬ 
paign promotes the product...theirs pro¬ 
mote the personality." aaai sources feel that 
chances of a Pepsi victory appear remote. 

But who, if at all, spilled the beans? 
Insiders say initial fingers were pointed at 
two iiTA officials who joined Chaitra Leo 
Burnett sometime back. But one joined 
Chaitra early this year, and the other, who 
changed sides recently, was not handling 
Pepsi and would have had little inside 
knowledge about the brand's plans. 

Pepsi sources feel the leak could have hap¬ 
pened at Doordarshan where the story¬ 
board was submitted for clearance. The 
other theory is it could have happened 
from the production house or recording 
studios at Mumbai, "There are just two or 
three top class recording studios in Mumbai 
and a handful of classy cameramen. It’s 
extremely difficult to maintain privacy. But 
if this is going to be the trend, we'll have to 
maintain that privacy in its 
strictest form," adds Rishi. 
Market analysts agree on 
one point: tensions between 
the two Cola giants will be 
much more fierce in the Ind¬ 
ian market and will continue 
tor years to come. The subcon¬ 
tinent's market, estimated at 
206 million cases and growiirg 
at 16 per cent a year, is one of 
the world's biggest growth 
areas for both. The two would 
do almost anything to grab 
consumer attention and 
an additional slice of 
this lucrative bazaar. 
So if Coke is at the 
Kumbh Mela in 
Hardwar, Pepsi 
must be in Rishi- 
kesh. If Pepsi sponsors 
Durga Puja festivals in the 
country. Coke must have a 
counter-presence at the ann¬ 
ual Dandiya. Coca Cola cur¬ 
rently leads the table with 
a 54.7 per cent market- 
share followed by 
Pepsi's 40.4 per cent. 
Watch out for the next 
round. ■ 

Shantanu Guha Ray 
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ADVERTISING. 


More Than Just Mothers 


Manager, mediator, 
mate—an O&M study 
reveals more sides to 
the Indian woman 

By NEERJAPAWHAJETLEY 


T 


JIRELESS provider. Eternal 
supporter. Selfless nurturer. 

If there's one stereotype in 
Indian advertising that 
refuses to die, it's the 
Indian mother. The homebound 
mother who draws the meaning 
of her life from raising winners, 
getting the cleanest, whitest and 
brightest wash in town, and 
dishes sparkling like mirrors. A 
woman with bottomless wells 
ot dedication and devotion. 

Is the Indian mother trapped 
in the picture-perfect frame of 
the marketer's perception, the 
adman's imagination and soci¬ 
ety's expectations? Made imm¬ 
ortal by shutterbugs in hundr¬ 
eds of ads selling soaps and 
detergents and baby products 
and health foods and housing 
loans and insurance {xrlicies. 

Is this woman for real? Or 
rather, does today's real 
woman with a real job in a 
real home with real prob¬ 
lems, connect with this reel 
woman? .Admen themselves 
aren't sure. "Mothers in our 
ads are boring, repetitive 
images of Hindustan Lever's 
'Lalitaji'; an mnc's worldview 
of the Indian woman. It sma¬ 
cks of dishonesty and insincerity," says 
Freddie Birdie, creative director, Mudra. 

Neither are women superhumans who 
don't feel angry, sad, dejected and frustra¬ 
ted. "Advertisers and market researchers 
tend to look at consumption patterns and 
accordingly straitjacket women as tradition¬ 
alists or hedonists or sophisticates. They're 
missing the basic point. Women are human 
beings first, then consumers. To understand 
them as consumers, you must know how 
they think, feel, respond and react in real- 
life situations,” says Lopa Bancrjee, con¬ 
sumer insights director, McCann-Erickson. 

So what is the real-life Indian mother 
like? Life for her is tough. Made tougher by 
a changing social milieu in a transiting 



economy. "India in transition is like a rail¬ 
way junction with different tracks going in 
different directions. Some women are on 
the fast track of self-discovery and self-ful¬ 
fillment while others are taking the old 
route, like their mothers, to nowhere," 
says Shivjeet Kullar, director. Joint Com¬ 
munications. That probably explains why 
stereotypes of her abound, ranging from 
the happy homemaker to the look-good, 
feel-good sophisticate. "None connect to 
the heart," says Kullar. 

One reason is that the marketer himself is 
not very sure where the heart of the 'new' 
woman lies. "New sensibilities are emerg¬ 


CollagaWANILAHtUA 


ing from the collapse of the traditional role 
of mother and the emerging social struc¬ 
ture. In a nuclear structure, for instance, 
the relationship of the mother with her 
children is changing drastically. It's much 
more playful, light, casual and friendly. 
Ditto the mother-in-l^ and daughter-in- 
law relationship. The overpowering, over¬ 
bearing mother-in-law can now be con¬ 
signed to history. Some ads might have 
captured the nuances of these changes, but 
the majority are bypassing it,” says Pankaj 
Mridul, creative director, R.K. Swamy/BBDO. 
The result is a lack of sharp focus on the 
changing hopes, aspirations and senslbili- 
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ties of the mothers, says Abhinav Dhar of 
creative shop Dhar & Hoon. 

What are these sensibilities? Ogilvy & 
Mather, the $8.8 billion advertising age¬ 
ncy, has come up with some interesting 
insights into the 'truth behind mothers' in 
the cities of Deihi, Mumbai, Cliennai, 
Bangalore and Calcutta, as part of a com¬ 
prehensive study on Asian mothers spread 
across 12 markets. Some key findings: 
Sitnmerino within: That's what she is, 
beneath the calm, unruffled exteri¬ 
or, like her counterparts in Hong 
Kong, Singapore or Kuala Lum¬ 
pur. Simmering with unfulfil- 
Icxl desires and ri.sing expecta¬ 
tions. But unlike the mother in 
Hong Kong or Kuala Lumpur, 
she doesn't view life as unre¬ 
alised ambition and des¬ 
ire. “l.ife is full of feeling 
unfulfilied," iaments a 
Hong Kong mother. 
"Life isn't fair—we 
women are at the 
lo.sing end," compl¬ 
ains a woman in 
Kuala Lumpur. The 
Delhi mother’s rev 
ponse? "I don't 
want to be .whom 
as a man. I want to 
be reborn as the 
husband of my huv 
band." 

Tlie Indian woman, 
in general, is striving 
for appreciation from 
within her home, more 
than any kind of social 
recognition. Her yearn¬ 
ings: an acknowledge¬ 
ment of the change and 
sacrifice she undergoes 
when she slips into the 
role of mother. Indivi¬ 
duality is important to her but 
only in the context of her home. She is 
essentially harmony-seeking, redistributes 
her stren^h easily to the different roles she 


performs as daughter, mother, wife. And ail 
she asks for in return is some personal 
space and a wider say in family matters. 
"You can’t call me selfish if I spend a little 
time on myself. You must encourage me," 
says one mother, echoing a sentiment 
found across ail cities. Her desire: acknowl¬ 
edge me for what I do, and accept me for 
who I am. This yearning of her 'role' and 
'soul', however, remains unfulfilled. 

Roles within roles: Mothers will be moth¬ 
ers. But they're also maids, managers, med¬ 
iators, mates. As a mother, she continues 
to provide love, support, education to chil¬ 
dren, proteding them from the pitfalls of 
life and propelling them to be achievers. 
As a maicl, she completes all the chores and 
sets standards for others to follow. As man¬ 
ager, she organises the household enter¬ 
prise; contributes to family 


the most self-driven of all. Her major source 
of motivation is financial capability fueled 
by an ambition to build a better future. She 
is least Inhibited, fantasises about herself as 
a free individual. The Delhi woman Is firmly 
rooted in her need to bond with children 
and be proud partner to her mate. Indivi¬ 
duality is acceptable but only In the family 
context. Acceptance and being liked is her 
primary motivator. The Chennai woman 
looks at self-sufficiency and self-improve¬ 
ment as a route to increasing control over 
her house. "1 wish I could be strong enough 
to meet all the needs of my family mem¬ 
bers," she says. Her rewards lie in close 
moments with husband and kids but in 
ways that increase her control over them. 
For the Bangalorean, the source of sustena¬ 
nce is occasional self-indulgence: “It's rain¬ 
ing, I'm all by myself, sip- 


finances. As mediator, she 
listens to and solves others' 
problems. As mate, she sho¬ 
wers love, supports her huv 
band's status in society. 

Plus there are societal pres- 
.sures and expectations. "In 
India, women get married 
into a family, not just the 
man," says a mother. "My 
marriage and my in-laws 
killed my ambitions," says a 
Mumbai woman. Home 
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ping my coffee...the idea's 
so romantic." 

And the soul-role conflict; 

The bottomline; a brand 
needs to establish a connec¬ 
tion between the mother's 
role and her soul. Accor¬ 
ding to the o&M study, 
there are perhaps eight 
acceptable portrayals of the 
average Indian mother, por¬ 
trayals that could strike a 
chord with her: 


becomes place of pride 8ll|S 0OWv - • a successful woman, not 

sometimes, prison another ' ■.■■li.iBiMi.i.in necessarily a powerful one 
time. In Mumbai, the moth- • manager-mediator-mate, 

er tries finding meaning outside the home. I not just maid-mother 


In Delhi, she vents her individuality within 
the home while taking care not to step on 
anyone’s foot. "You've to bury your ego, yet 
be free," she says. In Chennai, she looks for 
ways to increase her control over the home. 
In Bangalore, she itches for something new 
but in an unobtrusive kind of way. The 
Indian mother's individuality is not the 
kind that .screams from the rooftops but 
one that strengthens her from within. 

Soul behind role; The study also looks at the 
emotional hot buttons and trigger points 
that drive mothers. The Mumbai mother is 


• organised, resourceful homcTxxly 

• willing acceptor of help so long as it doe¬ 
sn't seem like she is neglecting her duties 

• devoted to others but appreciated for it 

• finding her voice through hobbies or 
enterprise 

• snatching a few moments of solitude 

• wanting to look and feel good for her 
own sake and not others. 

The Indian woman, says the survey, is no 
cauldron of feminist ferment. Her expecta¬ 
tions are more limited. More simple. And by 
the same reckoning, also more tangible. ■ 


4.00 PM 

Plnw, what a dayl And boss wants 
to meat now! 

Rexona Deodorant. Still woritiag. 




AVIATION^. 


Mid-flight Crises 

An lA memo deems the Tatas’ entry dangerous for its health 


airlines, For instance, it is the only 
provider of air services to Ladakh, Jammu 
& Kashmir, the Northeast and Andaman & 
Nicobar islands. While the dgca requires 
only 10 per cent of an airline's operating 
capacity to be deployed on commercially 


T he Tatas, with their 
proposed Rs 1,475- 
cTore market base, have 
been threatening to alter the 
rules of domestic aviation 
for some time now. And as 
the pro- and anti-Tata play¬ 
ers go into hectic lobbying 
mode with the crucial For¬ 
eign Investment Promotion 
Board (fipo) meeting coming 
up, an internal memo pre¬ 
pared by top Indian Airlines 
(lA) brass predirts that the 
Tatas’.entry into the avia¬ 
tion sector "would result in 
rendering the domestic car¬ 
rier (lA) sick and we would 
have a replay of the 1950 
scenario when the industry 
had to be nationalised". 
"Competition is good for 
Indian Airlines and all other 
domestic airlines," says the 
memo. "What’s not desir¬ 
able is the excess capacity.” 

According to the memo, 
the average passenger traffic 
during tlie last two years has 
declined by about 5 per cent 
compared to earlier projec¬ 
tions. The Indian domestic 



unviable routes, lA deploys 
15 to 18 per cent of its 
capacity to serve difficult- 
to-access areas. 

The lA memo reiterates 
the fart that the airlines’ 
operations are not guided 
solely by ptofif, but service 
to the country as well. "lA 
flights on certain interna¬ 
tional routes are more in 
keeping with the policy of 
the government of India 
rather than for commercial 
gains. Regular flights to 
Yangon, Karachi, Chitta¬ 
gong and Dhaka are there¬ 
fore more in the interest of 
SAARC than lA." lA says it 
has the responsibility of 
connecting with all state 
capitals and flights to desti¬ 
nations like Agra, Khaju- 
raho, Varanasi, Jaipur and 
Jodhpur "which, although 
major tourist centres, are 
not exactly money-spin¬ 
ners". Similarly, during 
times of national emergen¬ 
cies, it transports troops to 
trouble-spots all over the 
country. Therefore, "lA is 
not just a commercial air- 


air traffic has declined by 


line, but a lifeline for the 


approximately 1.4 per cent in 1996-97 and 
2.6 per cent in 1997-98. Experts predict that 
Ijecause of the depressed state of the Indian 
economy, only marginal rates of growth can 
be expected even in the next few years. 

"All major domestic airlines have had a 
seat occupancy factor of around 64-65 per 
cent, which is dangerously low," says the 
memo. "This is likely to plummet when lA 
inducts an additional six turboprop aircraft 
into its existing fleet. The ministry of civil 
aviation has also given permission to pri¬ 
vate airlines to add 17 more aircraft to their 
existing fleets. Further addition to the seat 
capacity will directly impart the bottom¬ 
lines of all airlines. Even if one optimistic¬ 
ally assumes a growth rate of 5 per cent, in 
future, the seat iKCupancy will go down to 
around 54-55 per cent, well below the 
break-even seat factor of 70 per cent." 

Meanwhile, a team of Tata executives 
met commerce minister Ramakrishna 
Hegde last week, but declined to comment 
on the future of the Tata airline, except to 
say that “it was purely a courtesy call". 
Such courtesies become Important when a 
project the size of the Tatas’ has to be 


Tata with Wadia: last-minute pressures 

approved by a variety of governmental 
agencies, the commerce ministry included. 
TTie stakes have risen so high that some 
key players are now involved in the deal¬ 
making. Among them, reportedly, is old 
Tata friend and industrialist Nusli Wadia. 

lA contends it would be most seriously 
affected by a glut in the market, “not bec¬ 
ause it lacks the ability to compete with 
private airlines, but because it operates 
within certain inbuilt constraints". Being 
being the national carrier, lA operates on 
routes considered uneconomical by private 














people of India. It operates these routes by 
subsidising them from the profits made on 
the trunk routes.” 

Anti-Tata civil aviation ministry officials 
allege that the Tatas, in their several propo¬ 
sals, haven’t answered some key questions, 
pursuing a kind of "hidden agenda". They 
say the Tata proposals are silent on the 
nature of the "technical agreement" they 
propose to have with Singapore Airlines, 
once the Tatas' partner in the project, 
before the government ruled out any equi¬ 
ty participation by a foreign airline in avi¬ 
ation (in what seemed an overt move to 
kill the Tata proposal). "Naturally, if the 
Tatas have a technical agreement with Sin¬ 
gapore Airlines, it would still be a 'hub- 
and-spoke’ arrangement, so where is the 
question of the Tatas going it alone?" won¬ 
ders an official. The Tatas, however, say 
that they see no reason to reveal details of 
the technical agreement even before the 
proposal has been approved. With both lA 
and the Tatas having strong backers in the 
ruling Bjp combine, there seems little hope 
out of the excesses of the aviation game. ■ 
Ranjlt Bbushan 













EARSAY 


WATCH OUT SILICON VALLEY Andhra Pradesh chief minister Chandrababu 
Naidu lloored Calcutta last week and earned a standing ovation from the city's 
elite at a meeting organised by pressure group Bengal Initiative. Sample some 
Njidus[)eak. On whether he was satisfied with Hyderabad overtak¬ 
ing Bangalore as India's infotech capital: "We're benchmarking 
with Silicon Valley, not any Indian city." On the theory that 
privatisation and modernisation don't win elections in 
India: "My father-in-law (NTR) introduced many populist 
measures such as subsidised rice and prohibition, but he 
was routed in the elections. I've scrapped these to save 
Andhra's economy, and have won tlie latest by-elections with 
thumping majorities. I'm establishing a stnicturo, whereby, even if I'm defea¬ 
ted, my successor will tamper with the policy of modernisation at great political ri.sk." 
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Hot new jargons to stay 
lethal on the cocktail 
circuit 

GLAMBASSADOR 
Diplomat selected for 
celebrity or appearance 

MEATSPACE The opposite of 
cyberspace (or, the world 
that we live in) 

NERD RUSTLER The chap 
in your organisation in 
charge of hiring computer 
programmers 


Graphics by ANOOP KAMATH 
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BLASPHEMOUS MILK The 

synthetic milk menace has rai.sed 
its head again. Believe it or not, 
in the last Kumbh Mela at Hard- 
war, devotees unknowingly 
drank more than 10,000 litres of 
synthetic milk—milk adulterated with caustic soda and soap 
solution. While no after-effects have been reported, the authori¬ 
ties have apparently sent the message across to all visitors here 
to get themselves medically checked. An expert team from the 
health services has been sent to Muzaffarnagar—a synthetic 
milk manufacture hul>—last week to check the hazard. 


naw nourlsher of the Indian software 


FAIR EXCHANGE .Sick of your old, slow computer? 

Muinbai-lrased Zenith Computers is now doing an 
Akai. The comirany has offered to take back snail's- 
pace 286, 386 and 486s and give you Pentium 11- 
based systems, where there won't be time to blink 
between commands. And since computer ownen 
are benefiting from the scheme, isn't it time that 
the less privileged figured somewhere in the scheme 

of things? Zenith's thought of that too. it has decided to donate 2,000 PCs received 
under the scheme to government, municipal and rural schools, and claims that this 
is the largest donation in the history of the Indian computer industry. But what if 
the company receives less than 2,000 PCs in its exchange scheme? Cxruld that be 
termed a 'other 2000-specific problem for the computer industry? 
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Now today's most effective remedy for these problems 
A breakthrough formula from Himani Ayurvedic Research 

Navaratna Oil / 


Navratna Oil - An Ayun^odic Miracle 

Todoy's fast life. Its competitions, ambitions and 
frustrations. As a result you have tension, regular 
headache, sleeplessness, greying and falling hair, 
Navratna Oil, a breakthrough formulation by Late 
Kabiraj Shibakali Bhattacharyya, one of the greatest 
exponents of ayurveda gives you sure relief from all 
these problems - simultaneously and effectively. 

Nine Effective Herbs 

Navratna oil is a rare blend of time-tested herbs, minerals 
and plant extracts. It relaxes your tensed nerves and 
cools the scalp. And you get sound sleep, relief from 
tension, headache and hair problems. 


What experts say: 

f lotoKoblralShbakal 
Bhattacharyya; 
Renowiwd Rabindra 
Purotkat Winner 

Kesut, Amla Shikakai, 
Brahmi, Amlaki, Kapur, Pudina 
Phool and other herbs combine 
to relieve not only headache, 
tension, sleeplessness but also to 
work wonders for your hair. 


-da Thand® 
Cool 





Dr,Hjioelnamuta; 
Direclor.Ayuivedc 
Research Society, 

Osaka, Japan 

Initially. I couldn’t 
believe that one oil could give so 
many benefits. But when I used it, 
its effectiveness amazed me. And 
today in Jopan I am doing an 
extensive research on this product. 


Himani 






An 

oyufvedc 
k mndlcine. 
I not 
a cosmetic 
oftoletty 
prepootion 


, Himani,. 


ma 


For further details on Navratno Oil contdct: 

Di. Neena Sharma Himani Ayurvedic Research 
Centre, P.O.BoxNo. 2320, Calcutta 700 001 


benefits 
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India's cricketing genius takes a rare holiday—and 
provides a glimpse of his game, his life, his family 


By ANI RUDDH A BAHAL in Connecticut; P hotograp hs: PBASHAHT PANJ IAR 

N umbers don't suffice when the subject is Sachin 
Tendulkar. You need some words set to music. You need a 
Brothers in Arms tune and a Mark Knopflet clone to strum 
the guitar. You need to come up with this to explain who 
he is: "Gonna tell you the Sachin Tendulkar story—about 
a boy who rose to fame playing cricket as a kid in the streets of 
Bombay, bom to be a household name, he can hit those fours and 


sixes, that Tendulkar boy sure can play, he’s got the passion and 
devotion, blasting away, he's here to stay, no% he's hitting those 
balls into glory, with a power that cuts like a knife, he's a winner— 
a winner In the game of life, a winner in the game of life." (The title 
theme in the just-released documentary Tendulkar at 2S, aired on 
DD on August 16 with a rerun on DD-II on August 23.) 

Though the lean crew that markets the Indian genius has to raid 
Dire Straits for a signature tune to embellish the ultimate batsman 
that Baron Frankenstein might assemble in the modern era, it is, 
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nique, it all seemed to gel as far as I 
was concerned and that was how 1 
felt." Sachin’s reaction to the Don's comment: “It is the greatest 
compliment I ever got. I called my parents, my brother to say 
this is what Bradman said about me. It thrilled me." The docu¬ 
mentary itself has comparison snippets of Bradman and Sachin 
playing the pull and an on-drive. It's a striking similarity. 

In Connecticut, however, the thiHl factor for India's perfor¬ 
mance hologram is the quality of sea-food that he can lay his 
hands on. Says Sachin; "I love sea-food. My mother is the greatest 
cook of sea-food in the whole world." He himself doesn't mind a 
shot at cooking if he’s in the mood. 

But it's pool and touch football that's engrossing him right 
now—areas where he doesn’t nccasarlly display the high-testos- 
terone charge of insanity we are familiar with. But, here too he 
displays a competitiveness, as if any lack of it would be in colli¬ 
sion with his sporting philosophy. Bays WorldTel president Mark 
Mascarenhas; “There were four of us playing pool. It was three in 
the night and the whole game was down to the last shot which 




Sachin had to take. He had to go to the far cushion and come back 
all the way to hit the black ball. Nine times out of 10 an average 
player wouldn't be able to do it specially at three in the night. But 
he potted the ball in and had everybody dropping their cues and 
laughing. Now what shall I call it? Seizing the inoment or some¬ 
thing. You set up a stage and if he's there he will perform." 

There's also the compulsive necessity to be In the thick of things. 
Another example from Mascarenhas: "We were playing touch foot¬ 
ball. Sachin was in my team. 1 declared myself the captain. He said 
nothing. The other side had four good guys. After two plays he just 
came up to me and said 'Mark, I know what to do to brat them. 
Leave it to me'. He tossed the bait high up, waded through the field 
and caught it at the other end. From then on he was in charge. It 
just took him a while to figure what the game was about." 

The documentary is a bit of a disappointment. That is, relatively 
speaking. With Sachin no amount of information can ever level off 
your curiosity. Directed and produced by Peter Dempsey, a former 
Channel 9 employee, of Topline Spbrts Vision it has some minor 
scoops. An interview of Sachin at 15 by Tom Alter, for example: 
Everrybody's comparing yon to Gavaskar? 

My feeling is that I don't think I am compared to Gavaskar. 
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Are you willing to go to the West Indies? 

If I get selected I will go. 

How will you face Ambrose, Walsh and the others? 

I will try iny best to face them. 

Have you ever played any other sport? 

No. I have always played cricket. 

What would you call this? My guess would be cute. In fact, the 
one thing that strikes you is how politically correct he was even at 
an early age. Respectful towards elders, making the right noises, 
not giving anything away to the interviewer. All qualities which 
still stick to him, only more amplified. In one way or another. In 
a larger sense, he's also a victim of the demand that sportsmen 
should conform to society's many expectations. Tobacco and 
liquor companies have been lining up at his agent's doorsteps 
with blank cheques but he hasn't bitten yet. 


Basking in the sun, with wife Anjali, as ever, in the background 

Admirable, but you sometimes wonder whether this constant 
constraint of having to be a role model doesn't Irecome a chore. 
Coming back to scoops. The other minor victory for Dempsey has 
been to film him with Anjali and Sara in his Bombay flat. He even 
manages a soundbite from Anjali: “He's a very good father. More 
than my expectations." We also learn from her that he continues 
to play cTicket with his friends in the building. 

T he other revelations come from Sachin himself. On his coach 
Ramakant Achrekar: "He played a big role. We used to have 4- 
S nets everyday. At the fifth net he would stand behind me. 1 
would be tired. He would place a one rupee coin on top of the stu¬ 
mps. Whoever got me out would get that. If no one got me out 1 got 
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to keep the coin. 1 would be totally focused on not getting out." If 
one rupee coins could be such an aid in motivational techniques, 
the finance ministry should make a special budgetary provision to 
distribute them to all primary*schools. On his practice fads: "I had 
very funny ways of practising. 1 practised my back swing with a ball 
hanging in a sock. I used to play a couple of thousand balls a day 
like this." There is also a brief insight into the champion's debut 
innings and series against Pakistan in 1989. "I was tense. Whatever 
I had expected to happen didn't happen. I felt after that that 1 
wouldn't be able to handle international cricket at all. But 1 was 
hoping for another opportunity. 1 made up my mind not to lose my 
wicket. 1 got 59. When 1 got back I remember saying 1 don't know 
any reason why I can't do that again." In fact, some way into the 
film, Richie Benaud alludes to the same series. "They bowled him 
short-pitched stuff and bouncers. Umpire Holder even warned 


Wasim Akram. Sachin, they tell me, never took a backward step." 

Curiously, Dempsey hasn't talked to Sachin's teammates and, for 
that matter, not even Sunil Gavaskar. Somehow, for a film on 
Sachin to go on air without Insights from Sunny seems like more 
than a small slight. The chief villain is espn which prevented 
Sunny from doing it because the documentary was to air on DD. 
Says Mascarenhas, who spent $100,000 on commissioning the 
film: "I asked around and Dempsey's name was recommended by 
more than a few persons. I just gave him a free hand." So in 
between clips of Sachin reducing all bowlers to underdog status 
and grinding them to catfood we have insights from former play¬ 
ers and current commentators. A few are reproduced below: 

• Richie Benaud: "Neil Harvey, Sunny, all had the footwork and 
the judgement. With .Sachin his stroke off the backfoot, particu¬ 
larly off the pace bowler, is extraordinary—the next thing you 
know is that somebody is picking the ball from the gutter." 

• Wes Hall: "He is a genius. He has a shot for every ball. The only 
way to stop him is to keep him off the strike." 

• Ravi Shastri on the 1992 Test at Sydney: "1 had just got to 100. 
And was having my pow wow with the Aussies. Improving my 
vocabulary. Sachin was on 5 or 6. He was also getting some stick, 
1 think from the Waugh brothers. He said to me 'wait till 1 get my 
100 then even I will give them srrme stick.' Even at that early age 
you knew what he was made of." 

• Ian Botham: "Everytime I see him he gets better. His concentra¬ 
tion reminds me of Sunny." 

• David Gower, of the 1990 series: "1 was making a comeback. 1 
was in the slips where you have no control over the way your 
bowlers are bowling. When he was at the crease the balls were fly¬ 
ing past you at a million miles an hour. The great bulk of players 
have definite movements before the shot is in the player's mind. 
For Sachin the balance is there, lie is quick to complete his shot. 
He covers the crease much better than mere mortals." 

• Greg Chappell: "I just get the feeling because of his mental 
strength that Sachin will be definitely the best player of his era 
and probably the best 2-3 of all time." 

• Ian Chappell: "Whenever 1 see .Sachin play I am reminded of the 
Graeme Pollock quote of cricket being a 'see the ball, hit the ball 
game'. He hits the ball if it's there to be hit." 

• Barry Richards: "His hand speed is so quick it gives tremendous 
acceleration to the ball. Normally he hits a single or a four. Very 
rarely a three.” 

• Tony Cozier: "You look for weaknesses in top players. They can't 
lie as good as they seem. You look 
at Sachin and say where is it? It's 
difficult to identify a weakness." 

When you Iry to slip in a question 
about weaknesses as you sit guz¬ 
zling orange juice with .Sachin he is 
almost embarrassed. Modesty is a 
big ingredient when you try to con¬ 
firm. But he thinks for a while and 
says, almost apologetically, "I don't 
think there is any flaw but there are 
times when you get out in a similar 
fashion. It's time to worry a bit 
then. 1 am happy with my batting 
right now. 1 don't need to get into 
bad habits. Usually what happens 
when you are scoring runs is that 
you try that something extra which 
is alien to your game. That's when the problem starts." 

Like, maybe, when Allan DonaljJ, who along with Wasim 
Akram, Sachin rates as the two best bowlers he has faced, bowled 
him twice through his gates in the India-South Africa test series of 
1997. Jimmy Amamath had then said: "Getting bowled is some¬ 
thing that very rarely happens to top batsmen." Amarnafh went 


“I don’t think 
there’s a flaw. 
I’m happy with 
my batting. The 
problem starts 
when you try 
that something 
extra which is 
alien to your 
game.” 
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At 25, Sachin is the best batsman to have played the game, but for the peerless Bradman 


By KRISHNA PRASAD 


I S Sachin Tendulkar the greatest 25-year- 
old to have played the game? That's an 
easy question to answer. Yes. No other 
great—Don Bradman and Gary Sobers 
Included—has stepped on the escalator of 
International cricket at 16, as Sachin did, 
and gone only one way, up, every year for 
nine years. No other great, Bradman and 
Sobers combined, has played as many 
Tests—61—or even a ftactlon of the one- 
dayers (196) by the time he was 25. And, 
as a result, no other great has managed to 
score 33 International centuries, 61 fifties 
and 11,622 runs so quickly. 

And If your random access memory is a 
mete 8 MB (months per bat¬ 
sman) it gets even more easy 
to get the adjectives flowing; 

446 runs of emphatic arro¬ 
gance against Shane Wame's 
Australia; five centuries, six 
fifties and 1,235 runs in 23 
one-dayers this year; a cen¬ 
tury apiece in all the big fin¬ 
als—In Sharjah, Calcutta, 

-Colombo—and at Lord's for 
those who had missed. And 
already the leading ton-get¬ 
ter (17) In Instant cricket 
alongside Desmond Haynes. 

These eight months of car¬ 
nage have conclusively put 
the Butcher of Bandra ahead 
of the Prince of Port of 
Spain—Brian Lara. What 
they have also done-cour¬ 
tesy television, courtesy 
one-day cricket, courtesy 
Warne who thinks Sachin Is 
the best since Bradman, 
courtesy Mike Atherton who 
thinks even Dr W.G. Grace 
couldn't have batted better 
than Sachin in the Diana 
Charity match—Is open up a 
whole new can of Pepsi; "is 
Sachin already the greatest 
player ever to have played 
the game?* This, ^in. Is an 
easy question to answer; No. 

To see what Sachin Is up 
against, get a handle of {^ad¬ 
man's average; 99.96 when 
he retired after 52 llests; 

99,71 after 23 Tbsts when he 
was 1^. If oddietlng ability 
was,dtstributei|,noimaSy (as 


most other human attributes am), a table 
of Ibst match averages should have looked 
something like this. Number of batsmen 
with an average of 100; one; average of 95- 
99; two; 90-94; four; 85-89: seven; 80-84: 
11; 75-79:16; 70-74; 22; 65-69:29; 60-64: 
37 and 55-59; 46. Yet, no batsman apart 
from Bradman has achieved an ave^ 
greater than 61. And although Sir Don 
himself is reputed to have said "Ihls fol¬ 
low is playing much the same way as 1 
used to,” Sachin's career Test average of 
54.84 just about touches the lower end of 
that scale. So, there is a long, long way to 
go. It’s not a reality lost on Sachin. "I'd 
raUier prder to average 99.95 than sign all 
these contracts,” he said somewhere. 


Don Brodinon. Sachin 
Tendulkar; stnkiiuj similarity 
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Gary Sobers 
Javed Miandad 


THE GREATS AT 25 

Tests Innings Rtms Highest 
37 
40 



23 


Sunil Gavaskar 15 


30 
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M 3,044 206 54.36 
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ONE-DAY WONDERS 

Player Matches Innings Runs Highest Average 

pMnmdH^, 

M. Azhaniddin 291 

218 7,381 119* 41.70 
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Viy Richards ^ 187 167 6,721 

ArjunaRanatun^' 241 227 6,778 131* 37:24 4 , 4S 
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Javed Miandad 



*Mudi has been said of Sacifln’s : great¬ 
ness... and fit shows the darken of attempt¬ 
ing value judgements In an amo^ete of, 
eiiphoria,* says the online crl^-^ne 
'Gates's Gamtte'; *To compare Ms bat¬ 
ting style with Bradman is baffling—he 
hits more sixes In a busy month flian Brad¬ 
man did In his entire career, lb compare 
him to Pollock (Graeme) or Richards (yiv- 
ian and Batty) Is to compare unlike geniu¬ 
ses. To compare his 1998 to Lara's 1994 is 
equally incongruous. Perhaps with his 
new-found versatility in bowling he is aim¬ 
ing for a comparison with Sobos.” 

Yet, probably because of their similar 
physiques, probably because of their 
voracious batting appetites or probably 
because of their common 
desire to pulverise the bowl¬ 
ing, eomparisons with the 
Great Don—who totted up 
that stupendous average in 
spite of losing eight years 
during World War II—are 
perhaps inescapable for 
Sachin. In an opinion poll 
conducted by the Internet 
cricket magazine 'Cricinfo', 
to the question "Is Sachin 
the greatest batsman since 
Bradman?”, an amazing 64 
per cent (3,247 votes) said 
*Yes"; only 35 per cent 
(1754 votes) said *No". 

Bradman or Sobers or just 
himself? At 25, and hop^- 
Uy only beginning to peak, 
the answer will soon be evi¬ 
dent. But as cricket writer 
St^ld Berry points out 
Sachin is already the ”Master 
of his (3eneration". Expand 
on that, and ail doubts about 
whether he is merefy the 
greatest 25-year-old or the 
greatest ever will cease. In an 
age when mw-day cricket 
sets the standards for the 
longer versiori of the game 
and is the obiter of ^o's 
hot and who's not, Sachin is 
clearly the winner as the 
master ortbeomHJay gorer- 
adon; Witfa ‘ .p?3 
41.10 to 196-|li$[(2^widt 
4,944 <d foosdimfoig 
opener--^S«^ift')S'.^'di^ . 
as thd gceatest.dtiieiw|iia>v 
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At his agent Mark Mascarenhas' Connecticut house 

on to infer that the twin setbacks couid be because the Indian cap¬ 
tain had changed his stance. In an interview to a daily, Sachin 
willy-nilly confirmed this analysis by saying that he changes his 
stance slightly every few months but insisted that people had only 
noticed it because of his dismissals. He is more dismissive now; 
"One good delivery can get any batsman in the world. All you can 
do then is think about the next game, wait for your next oppor¬ 
tunity. Donald was no problem. It just happened." 

W HAT, however, just didn't happen during Sachin's stint as 
captain was enough wins for India. That's something that 
still rankles. "There were no match-winning performances. 
The last stride was always difficult. Then people started saying that 
captaincy was affecting me. Even in the so-called lean period I was 
scoring runs. In the West Indies I could have scored three hun¬ 
dreds. But it's the results that matter." In fact, the one prominent 
insight that he carries from his days as India skipper is, in his own 
words, that "captaincy is how go^ your team plays". He has an 
example ready. "When I sent Robin Singh at one down in Sharjah 
he got out the first ball. At Dhaka, when Azhar sent the same Robin 
one down, he scored in the 80s, and won us the tournament." 

The stint also made him "mentally tougher". Made him live 
with the fact that "bad performances happen" and that absti¬ 
nence from recollections was the better way to carry on. 

Interestingly, he’s eager to state the point that he wasn't so dis¬ 
appointed at losing the captaincy "as people made it out to be". 
He adds: “I didn't go into any depression or anything. For me 
playing and winning for India is the ultimate." 

1 look at him hard here. The little over half-a-dozen sessions that 
I have had with Sachin over two years have all bordered on the for¬ 


mal. Connecticut is a shade more relaxed but not enough for him 
to enjoy a drink as he talks. Interviews and chats ate chores and 
demands on time that the superstar has to live with. These days he's 
veered off even the occasional beer. But he .smiles when his daugh¬ 
ter comes into view sporadically, in her mother's amis or somebexly 
else's. His brother Ajit named her Sara and she resembles Sachin. 

If it was anyone else talking about 
India being the ultimate we might ques¬ 
tion the patriotism but says a player of 
Sachin: "lie's like that. The way he came 
out blazing after he was dethroned was 
amazing. You see, he's the only person 
who has the respect of his peers. Azhar 
had it but he lost it with the way he 
went about things during Sachin's cap¬ 
taincy. Kumble also had It but he too 
lost it when as the vice-captain he acted 
like he was vice-captain of Karnataka 
rather than India." 

In fact, peer respect is something 
Sachin thrives on. "For me the respect of 
my teammates is very important. To be 
considered a great sportsman you have 
to be able to prove your abilities over a 
long period. Not just a couple of seasons. To'perform over 10-15 
years requires a lot of perseverance.” This longevity of performance 
comes up as an essential ingredient In his own assessment of the 
current India crop. Says he: "Rahul and Saurav have had a couple 
of good seasons. But they have to prove themselves over a decade. 
You can't just put them In the Miandad or Gower category right 
now. What I like of all our batsmen is that, apart from Dravid, all 
of them like to go for their shots. Ganguly has a free swing of the 


“When we 
qualified for thi 
Sharjah final, I 
can’t forget the 
swagger with 
which I walked 
into the dressii 
room. I was 
walking like Vr 
Richards.” 
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bat, no ordinary player could have played as long as Azhar has, and (Clockwise from top) 
Dravid has a good technique and is focused. Ajay Jadeja, though he Ravi Sbastrl in the pool 
hasn’t played many Tests, is a shrewd player who knows what is to with the WolidTel crew; 
be done. He lifts the whole team when the chips are down. Of Sachin sharing a joke 
course, there is no comparison to Vinod Kambli when it comes to with Mark Mascaranhas 
that, in a tight game you need someone to take the tension off and Other friends; a 
with aanky jokes." In the film, Kambli talks about their record flercely competitive 
world partnership of 600-odd runs when they were in school Sachin even while 
together at Mumbai's Sharda Ashram. "Achrekar sir's assistant ran playing pool; and 
all round the ground trying to attract our attention so that he Shastrt trying a 
could tell us to declare. Sachin kept telling me not to look at him. hand at trislMe 










~h ll 


We even started singing." In the end, a telephone 
chat with Achrekar during one of the breaks 
scared them enough to declare. 

If glimpses of that childhood truancy are 
almost nonexistent in today's Sachin it's because 
it has metamorphosed into something of the 
'poise' that Greg Chappell talks about. The cool 
malevolence that is every talented sportsman's 
territory. Says he: "You have to have an edge. 
.Something that motivates you. You are taking 
this thing very seriously, while at the same time 
trying to curtail your emotions, control yourself. 
There's a balance and right now I might have got¬ 
ten better at doing that. If you play every game 
like it was your last you ate going to bum out." 

A nd even though balance might be the yin 
and yang for excellence, it doesn't prohibit 
occasional indulgences. Like when he 
scored the century against Australia at Sharjah to 
make India qualify for the final. Says Sachin; 
“Though India lost the match we qualified. 
When I came inside I was angry because of my 


dismissal. But I realised that we had a chance 
against the Australians in the next match. What 
I can't forget about the incident is the swagger 
with which I walked into the dressing room. I 
was walking like Viv Richards. 1 don't think I will 
ever forget that walk." 

if the arrogance, swagger and lofty disdain of 
Richards strikes a chord with Sachin so does the 
arcane quality of patience, something that, 
according to him, has grown beyond the mini¬ 
mum threshold ever since the birth of his daug¬ 
hter. In Sharjah, for instance, when India had to 
play Australia after the sand storm, Shane Wame 
kept needling him saying, "You can't afford a 
risky shot. Your team ne«jds you." Sachin didn't 
quite take it stoically. He kept answering back, 
saying, "I wiU play my natural game." Adds 
Sachin: "One cannot play by instinct all the time. 
The situation is also important. For that you need 
patience." In other words, if one has to build an 
innings it is necessary to be hormonally sedated. 

Without doubt, he's getting daily lessons from 
Sara on his holiday. Even while chatting he has 
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an eye on her. An|ali has gone out shop¬ 
ping and left her in his care. Though Sara 
is inside and he's sitting by the pool he 
rises immediately upon hearing her cry. 

Later, he says, "She never cries. Only 
when she is in pain. She had tripped and 
fallen." In fact, he’s very zealous about 
protecting his family from outside atten¬ 
tion. A bit like Michael Jonlan, who's sel¬ 
dom allowed himself to be photographed 
with his three kids and wife. Over lunch, 
as his fingers crush lobster, he hovers 
over Sara’s automatic swing, a little small 
for her. After lunch it’s pool time. Masca- 
renhas’ [>ool table has a camel top and he 
polishes the end of his cue. In the 
evening he goes for a boat ride. There is 
also talk about going to a baseball pit to 
try a few balls. A few days earlier he had 
tried it and connected well. 

Of course, seducing audiences in mil¬ 
lions and digesting bowlers without the 
aid of enzyme pills wouldn’t be possible 
without that essential boon of confidence. And Sachin is over¬ 
flowing with it. Says Wes Hall: "He lifts the game of those whom 
he plays with. Ordinary players become more than average." 

In fact, his confidence is as hard as the pitch he treads on. In the 
last one-day feature in Sri Lanka, their Independence cup which 
India won, Sachin promised manager Anshuman Gaekwad a cent¬ 
ury in the final. He did. In the Chennai Test against Australia 
when India were trailing by 50 runs in their second innings and 
much hinged on Sachin, he promised Gaekwad a quick 70 to put 
india back in the game. Not in front of the others, but in a one- 
to-one when everyone had left the dressing room. 

A t Sharjah, before the c:oca-(’ola cup finals, the marketing 
chief of Coke, Sanjeev Gupta, promised Mascarenhas a Merc¬ 
edes SOO for Sachin if India won the finals. Mascarenhas asked 
Gupta if the award stood even if India won the finals but with a 
poor contribution from Sachin. Gupta said, “Yes." When Mascaren¬ 
has told this to Sachin, the little genius said, "I will win the Mer¬ 
cedes tomorrow." He did. He also scored 134. Even now he blushes 
when he talks about it. There is even a gesture dismissing the inci¬ 
dents as if they were of spurious relevance. In the gesture there is 
almost a self-censorial need for accountability, more so when peo¬ 
ple are endowing you with wattage beyond the comfort mark. 

What irks him sometimes is when people think it comes all too 
easy. Says Mascarenhas: "It takes nets ujxm nets and he has to keep 
doing it. There is no taking it easy." Adds Sachin: "Cricket for me 
is never casual. I realise it every time an irregular bowler gets me 


‘I believe in God. There’s a supernatural power. But one has to try.' 

out." As writer Andy Clark says in Being There: "We use intelligence 
to structure our environment so that we can succeed with less 
intelligence, our brains make the world so smart, we can be dumb 
in peace." For Sachin, more practice doesn’t necessarily mean easy 
runs. For him there’s only the fate that he makes. No, he is not an 
atheist. "1 believe in God. 1 think there is a supernatural power. But, 
one has to try. Then whatever happens, happens. There are disap¬ 
pointments and you have to know how to deal with them." 

Elsewhere, Ravi Shastri and Mascarenhas holler at him to join in 
a group photograph by the swimming pool. But he ignores them. 
He’s eager to get the session behind him. His holiday’s nearing its 
end and whiling away whole days with a reporter might get him 
into trouble with Anjali. Shastri says: "Bos karo yarn bahut ho gaya. 
Bore ho gaya wo interview dekar." 

He talks about a disappointment, in 1992, on India’s tour to 
Australia. Sachin scored 40 in the second Innings and then snicked 
one to Allan Border off the bowling of Peter Taylor. Says he: "1 was 
batting well but the ball went too high. The dismissal rankled 
because we lost the Test." And the performances that stay with him: 
the century at Perth on a fast and rising track, the recent Chennai 
century against Warne & co, and the 100 in the Edgbaston Test in 
1996 where he scored 124 out of India’s total of 220. in the one-day- 
ers: the 44 against the West Indies at Trinidad & Tobago in the first 
one-dayer where India scored just 160. Recalls Sachin: "The pitch 
was so bad that even the bowlers didn’t know what their deliveries 
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would turn up as. And 1 got a bad decision." The two recent Sharjah 
centuries and the 80 off 44 balls against New Zealand in 1994 on 
Holi on the day he first opened for India. Incidentally, he thinks he 
'missed out' by not being able to open earlier for India. And of the 
many opening partners he has had he liked opening with Jadeja the 
best l)ecausi‘ they would be 'cracking jokes' all over the place. 

However, the memories that he cherishes the most are two little 
incidents that happened when he was 14. "When 1 started playing 
for Mumbai, Vengsarkar presented me with a Gunn 8c Moore bat. 

When 1 finished practice, Sandeep 
Patil told me to go get his autograph 
on the bat. I did that and the same 
evening went to Shivaji Park to meet 
friends. I was eager to show off the bat. 
-SO toys must have felt the bat. 1 used 
that bat only for select matches but it 
had to break one day. The other inci¬ 
dent is when Vengsarkar was captain. 
He invited me over to the India nets at 
a:i. I was 14 and really excited. My 
brother said, 'don’t worry, just pla/. I 
played Kapil Dev for the first time. 1 
couldn't sleep that night because I had 
played IS balls from Kapil Dev. I 
remember each of those IS balls like it 
was yesterday." Then, the time he met 
Viv Richards for the first time in Austr¬ 
alia in 1992. "It was at Adelaide. I was absolutely excited when 
Manjrekar was taking me to him to be introduced. Viv said '1 
watched you. Keep playing like that.’ Later, I played against him in 
the counties. He was at that time playing for Glamorgan." 

In fact, when he started off he learnt a lot by watching the likes of 
Sanjay Manjrekar and Ravi Shastri. Before his teens John McEnroe 
was his idol. Now he admires Pete Sampras for he th^ks that ‘to be 


Sachin enjoys a quiet moment on the Atlantic seafront 

number 1 for such a long time is simply amazing'. His favourite 
music comes from Dire Straits, Bob Marley, UB-40, and the Eagles. 

And in contemporary cricket he likes Steve Waugh and Brian 
Lara. "Lara is talented and dangerous. Against us in Jamaica he got 
80-odd runs on a defensive field. Waugh is great because he scores 
runs when Australia needs them." 

About anything he would like to incorporate in his game from 
contemporary cricketers? "Just the fielding of Jonty Rhodes." Of 
course, if you are the reigning God in a country the size of India 
some of it has to go to your head. But, says Sachin; "When I score 
runs my family keeps me down on the ground. It is easy to get 
heady. That is why 1 need them so much." But a little dormant 
pique slips through when he answers a question on whether it 
would have made a difference for the better if he had been a little 
taller. Says he: "I have never been taller than this so 1 don’t know." 

His wife, incidentally, has started getting more involved in the 
game. Says Sachin: “Earlier, she never used to watch the game. Now 
she keeps track on the telly." But keeping in touch with friends is 
difficult. Says he: "1 keep a busy schedule. 1 stay in touch with AtuI 
Ranade, who played for Mumbai last year. 1 have another in Mayur 
Kadrekar but I haven’t been in touch lately." In his expression 
though you get a sense of the defensive aloofness of one who has 
had few opportunities to make ffiends because of the tolls of early 
stardom and so might have decided that he doesn’t need them. 

In Tendulkar at 25, Ian Chappell says, "Eithqi Shastri or Vengsarkar 
told me when Sachin was IS that this kid has a talent that comes 
from up above. 1 thought then It was a very big rap to give to a kid 
that was 15." Today that kid is 25 and in his Incandescent best capa¬ 
ble of raising the dead. He has the musculature and the weaponry. 
He has the aura to look at immortality in the eye and turn away. 
Maybe, on the Inside he’s all cyborg, an advanced android form of 
2135, and people are too dumb to figure it out yet. ■ 


Sachin likes 
Steve Waugh, 
Lara;rates 
Donald and 
Akram as the 
best bowlers. 
And would like 
to incorporate 
the fielding of 
Jonty Rhodes. 
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■very fortnight. 



In the zip*zap world of business, strategy reigns king. Which is why, you'll find that every issue of A&M 
covers the entire spectrum of strategic marketing: Retailing systems. Packaging and sales promotions. Marketing 


i 


of financial and industrial products. Case studies. Views from experts. Current trends. Industry surveys. 
Campaign analyses. The works. AAM. IsMiilial raadlng ter your markollng gumo plan. 





ECOMMENDATIONS 


D|inns 

■ Hyau Rvgvnt.'y. 

New Delhi 

DELHI'S first inter¬ 
national class pub/ 
nightclub opened 
recently to rave 
response. Designed as a '30s British 
pub complete with a telephone 
booth which actually works, the 
place has something on offer for 
everyone. With an island bar, pool 

_ table, an elec- 

' tronic dart 
machine and 
secluded seat¬ 
ing, Djinns 
offers you 
ample scope 
for entertain¬ 
ment. A live 
band kicks 

_ off its act 

after nine 
every night. The show kitchen offers 
a .selection of Lebanese, Mediterra¬ 
nean and fusion food that's light on 
the stomach. Feel like shaking a leg, step 
onto its small dance floor. Open seven days 
a week from four In the evening, the pub's 
vast space lets you enjoy your drink in 
peace. Djinns will definitely set standards 
for all other nightclubs in the capital. 

Summer Sisters 

■ Judy Alumc 
i*uhlisbed by Macmillan 
Price not stated 

JUDY Blume's third book 
for adults is perhaps the 
ultimate in comfort books for all the twe¬ 
nty and thirtysomethings who grew up 
and found lifelong friends in books like Are 
You There God? It’s Me, Margaret, lust as Long 
as We Are Together and Tiger Eyes. Books 
which marked a watershed in teenage edgi¬ 
ness about puberty, peer pressure and 
eccentricity without 
I irW scaring off youngsters 

UU1 with lofty moralising. 

Summer Sisters traces a 
friendship over 20 
years, from pre-adole¬ 
scence to adulthood. 
Along the way Blume 
returns to favourite 
themes: love, the class 
divide, minor but 
heartbreaking betray- 
ak. Forget the "adult" label, this is vintage 
Blume: no political correctness, dialogues 
brimming with her endearing non 
sequiturs and monologues retaining her 
uncanny knack of awkwardly stating the, 
well, awkward. Just the perfect read for a 
grey monsoony day. 




Exhibition of 
Wali Hangings 
of Natural Oyes 
and Paper 
Collages 

■ Toofan Rafia 
Till August 29 





The Vando Mataram 
Collection 

■ (iardt'H Silk Mills 
Available at select (tarden outlets ail 
over the country 

FROM the brand that 
coined the famous slo¬ 
gan And Garden Creates The New Woman 
comes a stunning collection which pays 
tribute to India as well as the Indian 
woman. To coincide with SO years of 
India's independence, the company's 
design team draws Inspiration from the 
tricolour and weaves the same hues into 
its garments. Not surprisingly. Garden's 
latest collection of saris and dupattas, 
printed on pure silk and fine polyester, 
was unveiled appropriately on Inde¬ 
pendence Day. The colours of the nation¬ 
al flag signify purity, unity and integrity. 
This limited edition, according to the 
company, signifies the Indian woman 
who is now, "Everchanging, yet never 
changing." The Garden design team 
unfolds fluid forms and a vibrant colour 
palette. Makes for an unusual gift to mark 
India's SO years. 


Son>Et>Lumlere Ail Gallery, 

Colaba, Mumbai 

TOOFAN Rafia brings to this exhibi¬ 
tion his years of experience In the 
field of natural dyes. Rafia, who 
passed out 
of Mum- 
bai's repu¬ 
ted Sir J.J. 

School of 
Arts in 1955 
with a subs¬ 
equent dip¬ 
loma in 
mural deco¬ 
rating, has honed his skills to per¬ 
fection in the art of natural dyes. 
The artist has conducted workshops 
for the last four decades in India as 
well as in the US, Russia, Sri Lanka 
and Bangladesh. Along with this, Rafia 
brings the experience of 20 previous such 
exhibitions to the latest showing. 





Tiger Walk 

■ RoblK*n Ford 
RMG (.rcseendo 
Rsl2S 



fi V;.M ", ( ()(■(! 

ritf'l W:!l 


GIVEN the non-descript 
jacket and the equally 
uninspiring title you may not have even 
noticed this album. But this is a cerebral 
new age jazz-blues-rock track worthy of 
any collection. Robben Ford's guitar work 
is minus the predictable pyrotechnics 
that most present day lead players 
indulge in. Styli¬ 
stically the 12 
tracks in Tiger 
Walk clearly owe 
their Inspiration 
to the jazz-blues 
masters. Ford 
has carved out a 
young energetic 
sound into 
which his guitar 
flows in with 
imaginative 
riffs. This is gui¬ 
tar-playing with 
feel. Ford has 
written 11 of the tracks on the album. 
And with Steve Jordan on drums, Charlie 
Drayton on bass and Bernie Worrell on 
keyboards the band comes good. Chi¬ 
pping in as executive producer is Chick 
Correa. Finally, a no-nonsense guitar 
album worth a good listen. 
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We hate them, but we can't get rid of them. Celebrate the art of 
learning to live with things we can do without... 


Vajpayee's Poetry 


SCRATCH an Indian worth his salt. Chances are you will find a poet 
who's Itching to burst forth into pentameters of pain or pleasure. But 
since every Bharatiya bloke isn't a Prime Minister, he'd have to make do 
without the kind of play that Atal Behari Vajpayee's mushy, meandering 
madrigals—his much-hyped 'ekyavan kavitajwn'—get in the media. The 
PM's puffy paeans to pacifism and patriotic pride sound pleasant enough 
to the naked ear, but to discerning minds—and evolved tastes—they can 
only come across as verse that is singulariy devoid of substance—and 
worse. The line that separates profundity from piffle is dangerously thin; 
our neta, the man who's honed prepant pauses into a fine art, doesn't 
seem to know where to draw it. Vajpayee's poems are much like his 
prime ministenhip; all style and virtually no impact. His I-have-miles-to- 
go-before-l-sleep and mera-desh-mahaan brand of poetry, to borrow fiom 
Dorothy Parker, runs the entire gamut of emotions from A to B. Indeed. 
The Prime Minister would do the nation a world of good if he concen¬ 
trated on putting some zing into the task of pvemance and went a little 
easy on the iambic inanities. 


Illustrations by IRFAN HUSSAIN 



Subservient Babu 


THOSE safari suits of syco¬ 
phancy, bending the bureaucra¬ 
tic steel frame on jelly-like 
spinal chords, replacing intep- 
fy with an unctuous "yes minis¬ 
ter", genuflecting to successive 
'feudal democrats', from Indira 
to Natasimha Rao. Babus were 
once Nehru’s dream. Today they 
are too civil to be civil servants. 




Prohibition 


THE merry waltz's starting to 
get our spirits down. First the 
sociological and feminist arp- 
ments are trc^ out, then the 
voten are hoodwinked with 
promises of an alcohol-fiee 
utopia. A few months later, a 
new bootlegging industry takes 
toot, the exchequer dries up and 
we are back to square one. 
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More Television Channels Regional Chauvinism 

AT last count, there were 45 channels DOWN with India, up with Uttaranchal, 

jostling for mindspace over our skies. By the Vananchal, greater 'Rimil pride, Kannada 
time this gets into print, five more could be self-government, Kayastha kinship, not to 
joining the race, adding up to a nice round mention Naya Bharat's cow belt czars, 
figure of SO. Choice is fun, so is channel- Civilisations will clash in the new mlllenn- 

surfing. But when all you get is more of the lum. 'Where are you from?* is no longer a 

same, it's time to stop. For God's sake! simple query, it's a declaration of war. 



Jayalalitha 

*I hate being bullied or browbeaten. The only way to get anything done from me is to cajole 
me, pamper me and talk to me softly," wrote Amma with heart-wrenching literary flourish 
years ago. Ha, you'd be oititled to harrumph if you were poor old Atai Bdiari Vajpayee! Or any 
other reasonable, peace-loving citizen for that mattn. Since the 12th Lok Sabha was constitut¬ 
ed, the Lady bom Poes Garden has kept the entire political class on the edge with her ear-spllt- 
tiiig tantnims. And atrocious marmeis...|ust ask George Fernandes who put all his defence wor¬ 
ries and activist passions on hold and spent the better part of last week seeking an audience 
with her. Is it too much to ask thatiflie go on a well-deserved sabbatical for a year? Perhaps to 
take a creative writing course and embark on flie next instalment of ha autobiography. 
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Black Cats 



THINK about It, these cats have nothing special about them. At best, they 
are (hopefully) agile cops without a paunch who can (hopefully) shoot 
on target. They also abuse well. That possibly makes them the fittest cops 
around. But they are the biggest pain in the neck—after politicians, that 
is. Of course, all play (life in the shadows of Indian politicians, foreign 
junkets, shop till you drop) and little real work makes them very dull 
boys. So they come up with such hare-brained ideas as closing the 
Norway-Sw^en border when Rajiv Gandhi was in Stockholm or shutting 
off the Davos-Zurich Road when P.V. Narasimha Rao was driving through 
in Switzerland, ffhey were rebuffed soundly by flabbergasted authorities 
in both these countries.) Then hear them abuse the cltizenryf Hear, for 
example, the choicest four-letter words that securityraen in Jyoti Basu's 
raucous 13-car convoy shower on Calcuttans remotely getting in the 
apparatchik's way every day. Even India's best known bhadralok is a mute 
spectator, vip security is a happy racket: politicians get the airs, the cops- 
in-the-shadows get a good life, and we tolerate the nonsense. Blame it on 
our feudal genes. 




Governors 


GOVERNORS are viceroys for New Delhi's 
elected Raj. The Congress, of course, started it 
all. The Bjp-led government is carrying on 
down the same road. Even modern India's 
great democratic hope, Nehru, used the office 
of the governor to dismiss the world's first- 
ever elected Communist government in 
Kerala. Romesh Bhandari sabotages bjp game- 
plans, S.S. Bhandari unabashedly swings the 
other way. Scrap the office, stop the spats! 


WE love music. But who digs the 
noise it makes these days? Dump 
the ragas. It's the eta of Raags 
and her tuneless tribe. The 
swelling ranks of Indipop expo¬ 
nents—from Bali Brahmbhat to 
Nitin Bali—could give croaking 
frogs on a rainy day a massive, 
confidence-shattering complex. 
.Sadly, the recording Industry 
thinks otherwise, it's a free-for- 
all country after all. 


Pseudos 



BAN religion, shout the jho- 
lawallas. Ban the minorities, 
yell the knicketwallas. The 
pseudo factor rises, silencing 
debate. Nuance is out, you 
must be either 'for' or 'against' 
in this deafening dialogue of 
the damned. Soon the moder¬ 
ate middle ground won't hold. 




V, 


Morality Cops 


SEl,F-styled gatekeepers of Indian culture. 
Hawkers of fictionalised sanskriti, shadow- 
boxing with the phantoms of alien invasion. 
No kissing, it's too western, says Pramod 
Navalkat No skirts to school, says Delhi's 
health minister Harsh Vardhan, if you want 
to escape malaria! And definitely no play 
titled Mee NaUiurm Godse Boltay. Ban or 
bum anything that threatens the holy cows 
of convention. The thought police aeates an 
India that doesn't exist, beyond the prurient 
imaginings of middle dass morality. 


Sansad Samachar 


IF DD News doesn't kill you with 
boredom, Sansad Samachar, read 
by disinterested, constipated 
newsreaders, sure does. It records 
the lowest trps among all prime¬ 
time shows. But who cares? The 
public needs to be educated 
about parliamentary polemics. 
The attempt to inflict SS on a 
viewer settling down to a hard 
day's night suggests a strange 
streak of sadism. 
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of thin air. Just as ostentatious is 
Baiagangadhamath Swami, who 
drives around in a flashy bmw. He 
could swing difficult deals for his 
disciples when H.D. Deve Gowda 
was chief minister and then 
Prime Minister. Such are the ways 
of our Gods. 


FOR every if, there are many Bhatts. 
Two generations of movie buffs have 
been sub|ected to celluloid tales of the 
exploits—and sexploits—of the brood. 
From Vijay Bhatt to Pooja Bhatt via 
Mahesh, Mukesh and now, Vikram. No 
fuil stops here! 



WHO'S worse—the uncouth drivers or their back-breaking machines? 
Tough choice. He's a tenor on the road. You can't force him to take 
you anywhere you like: the destination must suit his convenience. 
Then, his meter, ri^ed massively, could beat Ben Johnson hands 
down. If you factor in the cost in terms of your rattled bones, choked 
lungs, watering eyes, it is the worst ride you can ever have. Without 
any workable alternatives, these three-wheeled monsters have almost 
become a necessary evil. There is no way these rickety, poison-hissing 
vehicles can drive the nation into the 21st century. What our cities 
need are efficient transport systems that can bear the load of a grow¬ 
ing population. 
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Dynasty 


NOW, there’s probably nothing wrong In wanting to step into daddy's, 
not to mention grandpa's shoes, but proving one's aedentials on the 
basis of the right dna speaks of a distinct lack of imagination. Perhaps 
this is a South Asian thing, not just the House of Nehm, but the Bhuttos, 
and Bandaranaikes have created the first ever "dynastic democracy". 
Dynasticism pervades all segments of public life: politics, cricket, tennis, 
literature, music, bureaucracy, law and even the underworld. Whatever 
happened to the fine ideals of self-made men and women, struggling 
from obscurity to fame on the basis of grit and talent? Here's what we 
submit: the caste system should be turned upside down, inside out. It 
should be illegal to take up any profession pursued by either parent. 


Nuclear Patriotism 


A TNT-powered fission bomb of 

nuclear pride broods over the 
Mahatma's land. Chests bared and 
fists clenched, 
the nuclear 
patriots claim 
their place 
under the 
mushroom 
cloud. 

Radioactivity 
is an elixir. 
Patriotism is 
testosterone, a 
Bharatiya war- 
gasm, not 
meant for 
wimps. Forget 
all the wishy 
washy stuff 
about pride in 
a literate and 
healthy popu¬ 
lace: “Timeez se boat km ab hm 
tmdearh goes the war cry. We 
wyt'tet M hy loving the country 
caft more peaceful. 




Non-Retiring Men 


FOR evidence look at Russi Mody, T.N. 
Seshan and Amitabh Bachchan. Does 
Mody fade into an ex<otporate sun¬ 
set? No, he stands for ele^on (and 
gets touted). Does Seshan, the great 
middle class hope, become a sagacious 
elder statesman? No, he anchors talk- 
shows and expounds self-righteously 
on everything that's wrong with every- 
tiilng. Does AB become cinematic his¬ 
tory? No, he stats in a queue of flops. 













Partisan Historians 

AKBAR was a 16th (xntury Nehruvian, 
says the Left. Evil MusUin tulers have 
exploited good w voters through the 
ages, says the Ri^t One set of ideo¬ 
logues vie with another and the young 
don't get their own history. Instead, 
they get political manifestos, widt 
competing orthodoxies of "class strug-.,- 
^e" or "Hindu revival", written either 
by inellglous Marxists or religious 
I^dus. Hie past was fun, when did it 
become ideological? 



•• 


I&B 


Official Seaets Act 

EVERYTHING'S official about this open 
secret it's a classic smokescreen which 
has allowed rulers to conceal their 
bunglings horn the public. Decades-old 
files remain locked in musty archives. 
Information is at a premium as students 
and researchers saounge for the scraps 
the Establishment will grudgingly 
yield. The demand for the right 
to information is gathering 
momentum but the anachronistic 
Officials Secrets Act continues to 
obfuscate and impede. 



Cricket Commentators 

ALL of us who grew up on the 
silken elegance of Berry Sarba- 
dhikary and A.F.S. Talyarkhan, can¬ 
not help cringe at the resounding 
cliches and vapid garrulity of the 
new lot of television-talkers. Time 
was when air's ball-by-ball com¬ 
mentary kept us glued to transis¬ 
tors. The new soundbyte-drlven 
horde end up saying nothing. 


Hinglish 


THIS ministry outlived its usefulness 
long before Sushma Swaraj weighed 
in. Who needs a Goebbelsian admin¬ 
istrative entity in an "independent" 
democracy anyway? i&B in the age 
of the information superhighway 1$ 
redundant. Especially if it's headed 
by a lady who thinks nothing of 
launching into a tirade about "auto¬ 
nomy wi3i accountability" every 
time CEO S.S. Gill blows his nose. 



7HEEA hai, yaar, what does it matter if there's no 
lingo-shingo left anymore? Humko Binnie's Mangta! 
Ads ate the vehicle of Hinglish and Shobha De is its 
queen. In the 'SOs, intell types spoke with grammar- 
shammar and all, yaar. But now giving it those ones is 
the thing. So what if it's the end of expressive articula¬ 
tion and all that lafda, yaar. Let's make hungama! 
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Pom Mags 


TAKE a fat hero, a 
heroine bursting 
at the seams, roll 
them in the 
haystack, interpo¬ 
late some dimly-lit 
wobbly footage 
from phoren blue 
movies and voila! 
you get an Indian 
porn with names 
like Kacchi Jawani 
Desi porn is 
embarrassing even to those loyal to page 
28 of The G^father. 



Socialist Claptrap 


THE bleeding-heart liberals and poverty 
t mongers may have meant well at some point 
! in their pinko lives but now they only Instl- 
I gate labour against management, sour indus- 
I trial relations and destroy work culture. Look 
[ at Jyoti Basu's Bengal and shiver. A haunted 
[ industrial wasteland, the leftover baggage of 
90s India, polluted dries, locked out facto¬ 
ries, sodallst rhetoric where there should be 
food and jobs. Spurious swadeshl of the saf- 
hon men is part of the same intellectual 
i poverty. The sir's swadeshl is a bad yam too. 


Gas Bags 


THE kings of newsprint and founts of 
soundbytes. Whether disuniting Uni¬ 
ted Fronts, going on grape-and-avoca- 
do fasts, or deifying the legacy of 
Rajiv Gandhi, these are the garrulous 
hangers-on In the media and outside, 
prophesying when there's nothing 
left to prophesy, staring what's 
already been stated sometime in B.C. 
Their credibility dives as the verbiage 
swells, on and on. Theirs are the 
unnecessary profundities of the con¬ 
genitally conversational. 



Reservations 


NOBODY wants to prosper at the 
cost of the historically oppressed, 
right? Well... But reservations with¬ 
in reservations, quotas within quo¬ 
tas, this is affirmative action gone 
mad in a country where almost 
everybody is a minority. How 
about health and education for all, 
not just for some, how about real 
welfare, not legal tinkering around 
with sectional benefits. 



Shekhar Suman 


SURF the satellites and you'll find 
him there. TV's highest paid actor- 
anchor repeats himself, whether in 
Aha at, Andaz or Kan. He has 
"gheesaoed” every joke and "pee- 
t^* every pun, with 10 film; in 
hand and a R$ 6-croie a year fee, 
Suman is underdeveloped and 
overexposed. 
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Know-it-All Economists 


THIS is a case where supply fat outstrips 
demand. Rows of sharp-suited experts 
hold forth on floating baskets of curren¬ 
cies, stagflation, convertible capital mar¬ 
kets (on a macro scale, mind you) and 
other complications, even as public incom' 
prehension rises faster than inflation. On 
the one hand, they Intone, things are 
pretty bad, but on the other, hey, they’re 
pretty good too. We thought economics 
was about becoming richer, but econo¬ 
mists leave us analytically poorer. 


Pakistan Bogey 


THIS is not a Godse-like suggestion 
that we re-absorb the state, but half 
a century after Partition, let's bury 
the Pakistan bogey. No more con¬ 
spiracy theories please about the 
evil empire out to balkanise our 
noble nation or tamper with the 
cricket balls of our national pride. 
Also, isn't it time that Islamabad 
made peace with 1947? We advise 
the chucking of technical gobblcdy- 
gook about cams and intelligent 
parlance about how we can help 
each other get our subcontinenfal 
nation-building off the ground, and 
out of Kashmir. 




Subramanian Swamy 


THE agent provocateur of the body 
politic, the canker in the side of any 
system, the proverbial bad penny of the 
political class. Aatised of being an 
insect, an agent of crooked godmen or 
of the CIA, variously vilified by the press 
and his own colleagues in Parliament, 
yet this man will simply not go away! 
Perhaps he'd be better off writing 
scripts in Bollywood; isi agents and illic¬ 
it love triangles, alcoholism and fatal 
illnesses are his favourite themes. 




TADA/POTA 


LAWS that detain without trial, in the 
tradition of the Rowlatt Act of 1919, 
designed to keep the natives fearful of 
Britannia. K.P.S. Gill would say you need 
wicked laws to deal with wicked men. In 
times of global crime, we need tough 
courts. But sometimes these laws leaij to 
state violence by which the innocent 
^ ate often punished. Terrorism's roots, 
after all, are social and economic. 


M.G. Road 

DELHI'S hellish Ring 
Road, to Calcutta's dusty 
business hub, to Kochi’s 
posh avenue, and every¬ 
thing in between, there's 
no more apt metaphor for 
the way we, the teeming 
millions, trample under¬ 
foot the beatific memory 
of our collective Father- 
tumed-Holy Ghost. 



Mandir Masjid 

THE temple of doom hovers over much of recent his¬ 
tory. Yet the lunatic fringes of the warring communi¬ 
ties ignore reason, not for them any tolerance of all 
faiths, or the maturity of the truly devout. This coun¬ 
terfeit conflict soars every time vote-banks arc in dan¬ 
ger, it is a metaphor of democratic bankruptcy .SO 
years after we chose to be a secular republic. 















TIME 




■ EXHIBITION 

Moulds of a 
Glorious Past 

I T is nil exhibition that befits the occa¬ 
sion. A rare European collection—92 
Indian masterworks in terracotta, 
sandstone, bronze and on canvas—have 
been put on display to round off the 
department of culture's celebration of 
the 50th anniversary of India's 
Independence, which kicked off with an 
equally unique show, Padshahnama, in 
January last year. "This is a true collabo- 

TRIBHUVAN1IWARI 


Yaldiz and Gupta Menon: tlmaless treasure 

rative effort," says R.V, Vaidyanathan 
Aiyar, culture secretary. 

Indeed. New Delhi's National Museum, 
the venue of the exhibition, the Indian 
Council for Cultural Relations, the 
Cierman embassy, the Museum of Indian 
Art, Berlin, and many leading German 
companies have joined forces to mount 
Treasures ofliuiian Art: Germany's TYibute to 
India's Cultural Heritage, in Delhi, Calcutta 
and Mumbai between August 16 and 
December .31. 

The earliest stone sculptures on display 
come from the sacred Buddhist stupas of 
Sanchi. There is much else; a relic casket 
bearing a detailed inscription dated AD 
20 from Gandhara, a few exquisite terra¬ 
cotta fkures from Chandraketugarh (cen¬ 
tral It of the second century AD and 


some from the Gupta period 
(4th-6th century AD), 
medieval stone sculptures, jade 
objects and miniature paint¬ 
ings from the Rajasthan and 
Pahari schools. Says Raffael Gadebusch, 
curator. Museum of Indian Art: "Also on 
view is a rare Gandhara sculpture of a 
Hindu deity. Figures of Buddha dominate 
Gandhara art." 

"The exhibition," says iccr's director- 
general Himachal Som, "was conceived 
aliout a year ago as a special celebratory 
event to give Indians an opportunity to 
see Indian masterpieces that have been 
preserved for decades in Europe." 

The unique collection comes from 
Berlin's Museum of Indian Art, which 
closed down in May this year for renova¬ 
tion. "That was a good reason for us to 
relocate the exhibits in India for the next 
few months," says Marianne Yaldiz, the 
museum's director who's in India along 
with Gadebusch. 
They will return 
to Germany 
within a week of 
the exhibition's 
inauguration by 
President K.R. 
Narayanan, only 
to return to over¬ 
see the prepara¬ 
tions in Calcutta 
and Mumbai. 

The display at ail 
three venues 
have been con¬ 
ceptualised by 
designer Benoy 
.Sarkar who, as 
National 

Museum director- 
general Kasturi 
Gupta Menon 
discloses, was 
chosen from among four contenders. 

This is the first time ever in the history 
of the museum, set up in 1963, that its 
collection has been loaned out for an 
exhibition. The reopening of the Museum 
of Indian Art, Yaldiz reveals, will coincide 
with the inauguration of Expo 2(X)0 in 
Hanover in June that year. 

Coinciding with the six-week exhibi¬ 
tion, a series of ancillary events will be 
organised at the National Museum; 
workshops for teachers and students, lec¬ 
tures, seminars, film shows and theatri¬ 
cal performances. Treasures of Indian Art 
will also travel to the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta (October 16 to November IS) 
and the National Gallery of Modem Art, 
Mumbai (December 4 to 31), allowing art 
lovers ample time to catch up with 
India's heritage. ■ 

Saibal Chaiteijae 


■ CLOTHING 

Have Viagra; 
Wear it Too 

T his Viagra comes In various hues and 
sizes and 1$ yet to set off a hullabaloo 
because it has not raised, well, you 
know what. 

Unlike the sky-blue diamonds, which arc 
sold on the sly by chemists, this Viagra is 
only cotton if you please and now marke¬ 
ted in garment showrooms in all the sou¬ 
thern states. The Viagra line of formal shl- 

C.fl. VENKATESH 




And now Viagra shirts: raising self-eslaem 

rts have been launched by former models 
Gautam lAiri and his wife Priya first in 
Bangalore and will take some time to travel 
up north. "We have named it Viagra 
bKausc it reflects a positive attitude. The 
name also relates to one's personal satisfac¬ 
tion," the couple said at a do held in 
Bangalore on August 10. Gautam may not 
be a qualified fashion designer, but his Rs 
3-lakh venture stems from an ample 
knowledge of the garment industry—hav¬ 
ing already notch^ up sales of Rs 3 mil¬ 
lion last year with his casual range of shirts 
called Sport and Grey Hill. “Our first con¬ 
signment of 1,000 shirts of Viagra has been 
sold to a single distributor. We want to 
build an image in terms of quality of fab¬ 
ric, stitching and packaging. We arc going 
to test the market with a limited number 
of designs (of Viagra shirts), and tackle big 
names once our brands of Viagra and Sport 
are established," says Gautam. 

The shirts are priced between Rs 525 and 
Rs 695, and Priya has set an ambitious tar¬ 
get of selling 2,000 shirts a month in the 
southern states. Maharashtra and UP are 
the other potential m^ets identified by 
the Purls. Of course, there’s always Lalit 
Sanghvi, Priya's papa, who is one of the 
partners. Lalit Sanghvi has already secured 
a legal approval for the brand name, test 
nizer or its marketing partner pose hur¬ 
dles in the way of Viagta-branding. ■ 

B.R. Srikantli 
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PHOTOaRAPHY 


A Nation in Birth, On Bromide 


A n exhibition of timeless snaps from 
the personal collection of 84-year- 
old Homai Vyaravalla, India’s first 
woman photographer, is the way New 
Delhi's Habitat World has opted for to cel¬ 
ebrate SOjears of India. They couldn't 
have chosen a more worthy subject to pay 
tribute to on a very special occasion. 

The first lady of Indian photography 
documented the excitement of the birth 
of a new nation and its gradual attain¬ 
ment of maturity in an array of images 
that spoke a thousand words as all good 
photographs do. Those were unhurried 
times and the political stars of the day 
were true leaders of men; they were 
people who had absolutely no security 
feats. It allowed Vyaravalla free access. 

She made Ihe most of it, reconling his¬ 
toric moments with a degree of candour 
and lucidity that invariably elude today's 
photographers. 

Beginning her career in the ’30s, she 
quickly rose to prominence. At the begin¬ 
ning of World War II, she was assigned to 


AMLOXE 



Homal Vyarawalla: a uniqua statement 

cover those wounded by war in Mumbai 
hospitals. The result were stunning pho¬ 
tographs that remain a marvel to this day. 
She then shifted to Delhi and found her¬ 
self In the thick of the action of India’s 
struggle for Independence. The pho¬ 
tographs on display at the Convention 
Centre, Habitat World, are priceless as 
much for their archival value as for their 
sheer quality, ai 

Saibal Chatterjaa 


■ LEXICOGRAPHY 

Diction 2000 


T he Oxford English Dictionary has 
announced a successor. An exercise 
undertaken by 30 editors and over 60 
worldwide consultants over six years at a 
cost of £3 million plus, The New Oxford 
Dictionary of English takes a revolutionary 
look at the language. It weighs 3.05 kg 
and Is priced at £29.99. 

It’s the first dictionary written from scra¬ 
tch by Oxford in over 70 years. It redefines 
every word in the En^lsh language, to 
demonstrate how words are really used; 
what they really mean, with radkal new 
revelations about language and the way we 
communicate. To cite an important revi¬ 
sion, the dictionary endorses the use of 
split infinitives, long the purist's no-no. 

It also scales down the number of ‘main 
meanings’ most words are traditionally 
thought to have and identifies the core 
meanings of each word for the first time, 
taking account of new psychological theo¬ 
ries of how the human mind constructs 
'universal cognitive prototypes'. ■ 

Raketh Kalshlan 
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Chasing Chimeras 

Two impressive debuts focusing on women’s search for space 
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By MINI KAPOOR _ 

E arly on in Toad in My Garden, its 
feisty narrator Megha declares apro¬ 
pos of nothing immediately perti¬ 
nent: "Strength, I want to say, is a 
matter of lacking options, the rea¬ 
sonable certainty that if you fall 
apart, there will be nobody to pick 
up the pieces. So you put all you've 
got into never falling apart." This 
is an enervating endeavour that 
unites the strikingly bold protago¬ 
nists of both novels at hand as 
they soldier on in search of space, 
throughout chased by the binding 
narrow concerns of daily life. 

A space Manju Kapur’s heroine 
Virmati never finds, a space her 
daughter Ida, the narrator, pains¬ 
takingly accords her after her 
death. "The one thing I had want¬ 
ed was not to be like my mother," 
begins Ida, sneering at Virmati’s 
desire that her eyes, kidney, heart 
be donated, that there be no 
mourning. But while the body has 
been consigned to the flames, 
organs intact, Ida knows mourn¬ 
ing is inevitable, no matter how 
bitter, grudging, guilt-laden. Ever 
the aloof, yet highly strung, storyteller, she 
is drawn into retracing her mother's life, 
the cities and circumstances that rendered 
an exuberant and wide-eyed beloved of 10 
younger siblings a brisk and bad-tempered 
mother of one. The result is a deceptively 
quotidian tale about joint family life in 
pre-Partition Amritsar and Lahore. 

As young Virmati soaks In visions of 
another life, another way, thanks to the 
new Arya Samaji emphasis on learning, she 
falls under the spell of a boarder next door, 
an Oxford-returned professor ^king intel¬ 
lectual companionship his docile, homely 
wife cai.'t rfer. Here on tragedy is etched 


into the contours of Virmati's life, for the 
professor, for all his romantic declarations 
and patronising encouragement, keeps 
nudging her out of traditional crevices only 
to helplessly bury his face in his hands 
when she tumbles over and loses direction. 

So, when Virmati attempts suicide, he 
flops over, leaving the rescue to others. 
When she gives in to his pleadings that she 
break off an engagement to a "decent 
boy", he pens byronic missives omitting to 
mention that his wife is pregnant. When 
she is packed off by her family to Lahore 
for higher education, he follows, engaging 
her in furtive rendezvous and severing her 
from the heady liberalism sweeping the 
city. When she finds herself a house with a 
garden and an accompanying principal- 
ship in a princely hill state, he breezes in, 
shattering her world with scandal. 


TRIBHUVANTIWARI 




Manja Kapur: realistic remiitlon 

And Virmati, weary of the infinitude of 
new lieginnings the professor leads her to, 
starts folding in on herself, trading all her 
castles in the air for a marriage complete 
with ivory wedding bangles. And, by exten¬ 
sion, for bickering with his first wife, for a 
petty marking out of territory, for selective 
amnesia as she smothers and denies her 
daughter the very freedom she once craved. 

But Dlfpailt Daqghfm, though at times 
infuriatingly emotionless, is more than a 
mere family saga; it is an allegory for the sad 
souring of a nation's Idealism, for the simm- 
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I ering legacy of what had seemed a practical 
partition, for the lessons learnt oifly to be 
forgotten the next day. But long ater the 
book Is read, what haunts is a forever palpa¬ 
ble, never recounted sidebat What is It that 
compels Ida to conclude with the angry 
entreaty: "This book weaves a connection 
between my mother and me, each word a 
brick in a mansion I made with my head 
and my heart. Now live in it, Mama, and 
leave me be. Do not haunt me anymore* 

If a leaden realism weighs down Difficult 
Daughters, Ruchira Mukerjee has a tough 
time reining in her swirling enthusiasms 
and meandering threads. Set in the laid- 
back Allahabad of the sixties and seventies. 
Toad in My Garden weaves together two par¬ 
allel nanatives chronicling the empower¬ 
ment of a middle-aged woman trapp^ in a 
brutal marriage and the maturing of a quiet 
but highly excitable young woman. In the 
main, though, it is about Megha's growing 
up—her lonely childhood, her initiation 
into the world of books and ideas, her trau¬ 
matic evolution into womanhood after a 
passionate infatuation (with, guess what, a 
married man again) gone hopelessly awry, 

I TiwARi enduring quest for selfhood. 

Uncannily, here too the catalyst 
who shakes these women out of a 
listless inertia is a lodger, an 
Oxford-returned professor. But 
there the similarity ends; Ashwin 
is a veritable PoUyana, earnestly 
brimming over with blueprints for 
a socio-political revolution, fom¬ 
enting minor upheavals with his 
infectious talk of feminism and 
charming agony aunt avatars. 
And, of course, in a Mills & 
Boonish twist, forcing Megha to 
venture out of her secure "quietly 
satisfying life of reading... of keep¬ 
ing a diary in which 1 told with 
numerous divagations and paren¬ 
theses the truth about myself." 
Unlike Virmati, however, Megha 
has a fair measure of her world: 
sure, hers remains to the end a 
lonely road, but she has construct¬ 
ed her own mansion to repair to. A 
mansion built with ideas, hopes, 
adorned with an irrepressible zest for life's 
many hua. Indeed, for all the dark fore¬ 
shadowing ("I learnt only in later years of 
the pain, the scarring pain, that had to 
accompany the pursuit of lovellnas. And 
the toil It took In imperceptible ways upon 
what was a tenuous sanity.*), this is a 
buoyant, witty tale bursting with the whys 
and thrills that accompany widening hori¬ 
zons. And for dl the clicha of the story¬ 
line, the author succes^Iy takes up a 
daunting challenge; to secure Megha's 
faith in a nonchalantly tossed statement, 
"I cannot accept that life has at any 
moment the right to be dull.' ■ 
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Understanding the TV boom 
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BySAiBALCHATTERJEE _ 

T he images that flicker aaoss our tele¬ 
vision screens day in and day out 
know no boundaries. As we approach 
the threshold of a new millennium, 
they have acquired the power to signifi¬ 
cantly alter the way we perceive the world 
around us, indeed the very way we order 
our lives. Given that undeniable fact, very 
few coherent attempts have been ma(j|e to 
assess the awesome impact that television 
infotainment—transmitted non-stop from 
"borderless skies" into millions of homes 
across the nation by a wide variety of 
domestic and international channels--has 
had on post-Independence India. Switchii^ 
Channels is surely one of those tare essays. 





tion. On her part, Gupta, a reader in 
Jadavpur University's En^sh faculty, does 
admit that It Is difficult "to capture some¬ 
thing that is evolving so rapidly^. Not sur¬ 
prisingly, there are crucial strands of the 
televldon story that she is compiled to | 
leave largely unexplored. Worse still, she ' 
occasionally raises questions that are cen¬ 
tral to her analysis of the ways TV impinges 
on societal nonns and a nation's cultural 
ethos, but, thwarted by the constraits of 
space, she has to gloss over the answers. 
Yet, Swikhlng Channels is a remarkably illu¬ 
minating overview of the inevitable link¬ 
ages that exist between state power and the 
dissemination of information, between 
commercial interests and programming 
parameters, between ^oballsatlon and the 
need for government regulation. 

Gupta deals with issues as varied as the 
consolidation of the satellite TV market 
represented by tie-ups among competing 
entities, the evolution of the Prasar 
Bharati Act and the continuing debate on 
the formulation of the Broadcast Bill. Has 
DD become the agent of unification that it 
was envisaged to be? The author feels it 
hasn't. "Doordanhan has always tended 
to privilege only narrow and limited 
group interests, so that instead of becom¬ 
ing a medium by which a true national 
consensus can be created and dissemina¬ 
ted, Doordarshan has itself become a sym¬ 
bol of the exclusionary nature of the 
national narrative," Gupta writes. 

Does the spread of satellite TV provide an 
escape route? Gupta is reluctant to hail the 
new era. "The technologically advanced 
media," she argues, "are owned, produced 
jiTENDER GUPTA and transmitted by only a 
handful of huge conglomerates 
which operate on a global 
scale, and these conglomerates 
are vertically integrated in rela¬ 
tionships that very media 
products can be seen as realty 
'independenf.” Subservient to 
the demands of economics, the 
parameters of these products 
Me determined by the market¬ 
place. One form of depende¬ 
nce—on political or national 
afflliatioir—are replaced by 
another kind of subjugation. 

As the book traces the history 
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At last count there were , 
more than 33 iBillidnt 
widows In India, or S pm' 
centofthe fanalep<H^’ ‘ 
latlon. These web-res- 
earched and erudite - ... > 
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explore the Uving conditions and 
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Beaming eonlllcting vllioni . of TV in India, from its tentative beginnings . Devetopment as a, unll* 

in the late '50$ to the satellite revolution of ear; unlvetsaily afflica- 
A book as slim as Nilanjana Gupta’s is the '90s, from Doordarshan's early Kiishl trie pa»d^ has ioog ' 

perhaps not the ideal vehicle to trace the Darshan-centrlc days to its radically altered . been liteburiked. This 

role that television has played in out ^ in a new, multi-channel scenario, the study conducted under ™ - , 

nation's encounters with modernity, but book hints at a probable Ideolc^cal spec- diediiiinnaiuhipofiaiv- ... 

her study, both in the modest range of its trum within which the consumption of . ier Pam;de Qiellv examlna die ifiter- 

stated ambition and the precision of its electronic media products could be better aetton behyeen culture and‘develop- 

executlon, presents just about the perfect understood, wlthffi which the problem of menttobromlen the notion cS progress 

introduction to a subject that is as^aat as the steady constriction of choice for the and hdp communities (hart out their 

^ it is complex. viewer could be addressed. It does so with- own|mmwl)thout ]bsingih^ identity. 

But it can be no more than an Introduc- out appearing to be unduly opinionated.! 
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To Tie a Tiara 


Now for Some Haute Broth 


GOA-based designer Wendell Rodricks now dips his ladle Into a different 
bowl of broth. With Frenchman Jerome Marrel, he has started Sorpo's, a 
restaurant which Marrel says, "has the fine dining experience of ray home¬ 
town, Lyon, the gastronomic capital of the world." Situated at Fontainhas, 
Goa's latin quarter, Sorpo's, short for the famed Goan sorpotel, has crock¬ 
ery 'n' cutlery by Feroze Gujral; the food by chef K. Ganesh; Interiors, of 
course, by Wendell himself. "1 started my career in catering," says he, "and 
1 think this is one way of going back to it—on ray own terms this time." 


SOMETIMES marriages are made under arc 
lights. Former Miss India and VJ Nafisa 
Joseph got officially engaged to fellow 
model Sameer Malhotra earlier this week in 
Bangalore. And keeping her title in mind, 
Malhotra fashioned the diamond-studded 
ting like a tiara. Malhotra, who like Joseph, 
is also from Bangalore, moved to Mumbai 
to be part of the glambur world. But it will 
be a wait of two years before this model 
marriage materialises. For now lospeh has 
left for Dubai, for as they say, the .show 
must go on. 






Shy’s Bold Moves 


FIRST among supermodels, 
Shyamolie Varma moved bag, 
baggage, baby Akiksha and tal¬ 
ent to Pune long ago. And 
went on to use "modelling as a 
method for self-projection". 
Through a recently-concluded 
two-month-long personality 
development workshop, super¬ 
model Shy taught aspirants, 
among other essentials, the ele¬ 
ments of elegance. Pick that 

J , they did. But at a hefty tab 
Rs 12,000 each. 
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A History Repeated 




HE was once described as the best Indian 
historian of his generation. The author 
of Career and Legend of Vasco Da Gama, 
Sanjay .Subrahmanyam, 38, was in Delhi 
recently to launch his new book The 
Mughal State, 1526-17S0, a collection of 
essays jointly edited with Muzaffar Alam. 
Subrahmanyam spends time teaching at 
the School of Higher Studies in Social 
Sciences in Paris. In between, he pro- 
duces classics like this latest one. 

PRASHANT PANJIAR 


FOR professional golfer Gaurav Ghel, the 
last few years proved rocky on the personal 
front. Hls father's illness took its toll on 
the gifted golfer. Ghei, 30, now has reason 
to cheer. He's tying the knot with 26-year- 
}ld MitI Sabharwal, introduced to hitn by a 
family friend. \M11 Kflti be his partner on 
lie course as well? S^ he: “She knows 
lothing about golf arid 1 like It that way.” 


JoQUor 


CRCSCP.N’l 
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Kalamity 




F or a cynical city like Delhi to disgorge over 
5,000 ot its residents onto its streets on the hot, 
humid morning of August 6 for a fundamentally 
moral cause like global nuclear disarmament was a 
heartening sight for a handful of us who had set out 
to organise the citizens' march to mark that horrific 
event when the US had devastated Hiroshima as the 
world's first nuclear target when World War 11 was 
already reaching its inevitable end. The target of the 
citizens' rally was not just the US but also our own 
ANOOP KAMATH government and nuclear-security establish¬ 

ment which have callously Invited the dist¬ 
inct possibility of turning some of our own 
cities, including Delhi, into smouldering, 
radioactive Hiroshimas. It will not be much 
of a recompense for any sursdvors of a nucl¬ 
ear weapons exchange to see that Islamabad 
or Karachi have also been turned into Hir¬ 
oshimas along with Delhi ot Bombay. The 
sccnrity-mongers have only succeeded in 
making every Indian citizen more insecurel 
Our top security gum, A.P.J. Abdul Kalam, and his brethren 
were predictably agitated at the very thought of some thousands 
of their fellow citizens challenging their strategic scenarios. In a 
Times of India interview on August 8, he said that we should have 
held demonstrations in Washington and Moscow to put pressure 
on those governments to get rid of their huge stockpiles of 
10,(XX) nuclear weapons each. Unfortunately, most of us who 
participated in the Delhi rally don't have the money or the time 
to tly to foreign capitals. More pertinently, we do not believe that 
India's and Pakistan's additional contributions (however small) 
to the world's huge stock of nuclear bombs and missiles enhance 
South Asian or global security. Indians, Pakistanis can demon¬ 
strate against the nuclear follies of each of their own govern¬ 
ments. That IS the only way to work towards a safe world with¬ 
out nuclear weapons. 

Bunking Hawks 

A nother veteran security strategist, K Subrahmanyam, who 
has been shrilly advocating for decades that India must over¬ 
tly demonstrate its nuclear weapons capability, attempted to mb- 
blsh peace movements m general in an article on August 10 (also 
in The Times of India). He declared that while peace movements 
in the West had not succecxled in eliminating a single nuclear 
warhead, the understanding about the impossibility of fighting 
and winning a nuclear war had led to some reductions in the 
number of nuclear warheads under the sxsxr I and II internation¬ 
al treaties. It is not at all surprising that Subrahmanyam has cho¬ 
sen to whitewash the fact that this understanding about the 
impossibility of winning a nuclear war has been a defining argu¬ 
ment of jieace movements for the past 45 years, an argument 
which has directly led to the reductions In nuclear warheads. 

In the same article, Subrahmanyam was also hilariously bizarre 
in suggesting India could move towards a non-violent, anti-nuc¬ 
lear resistance policy after having defied the five hegemonic nuc¬ 
lear powers through its nuclear blasts. According to him, this 
non-violent polity would be complete with India's declaration 
that it would not be the first to use nuclear weapons. This b as 
weird as suggesting that Gandhi should have led our country's 
not violent struggle for independence svith a fully-loaded revo- 
t 


Iver strapped to his dhoti while declaring that he 
would never be the first to use bolstered firearm! 

Radioactive Wit 

A bout half the participants in the anti-nuke rally 
were enthusiastic children bom a wide variety of 
schools, numbering mote than 20. 'The rally also 
attracted the zealous participation of plainclothes 
police sub-inspectors ftom our intelligence agencies. 
1 saw and heard at least two of than asking some 
schoolgirls about which school they came from. One 
tablish- of them readily admitted to me that he was from the Intelligence 
he dist- Bureau while writing some names in his notebook. 1 naively 
ur own asked another sleuth that were we not citizens of an Azad Hind? 
Idering, He smiled generously and continued his jottings. I was the rerip- 
? much lent of boisterous cheers from many teenag^ schoolgirls and 

a nucl- schoolboys during the march as I had made my own placard 

imabad which read "Cunton, pull up your pants! drop your bombs!" I was 

ito HIr- sorely disappointed that my adult comrades, especially those of 

ly. The the pink variety, failed to see the point and kept asking me what 
ded in I was getting at? Teenagers are obviously brighter! 
secure! In an attempt to give the rally for global nuclear disarmament 
(ethren an international dimension, we had asked some foreigners work- 

usands ing and living here to join the march. Most of them declined, 

}s. In a saying that while they supported the cause, it was a sensitive 

d have issue and their participation could possibly lead to their Indian 

ressure residence visas being withdrawn. The Americans seemed to be 

lies of the most wary of participating in the inarch. The British were 

IS who quite willing to consider our request. The Tibetans declined and 

le time the French ignored us. In the event, only 10 or 12 foreigners par- 

ve that ticipated in the march. However, the foreign media were far 

small) from shy about covering the march, 
ihance ^ ^ 

Security Diversions 

;ovem- 

1 with- QOME friends have asked why the marchers did not protest at 
Othe gates of the embassies and high commissions of the six 
other countiies which are overt nuclear powers. The original 
idea was to protest in front of those very gates in Chanakyapuri 
to be followed by a protest near the prime minister's residence. 
1 , who This would also have been most convenient as all the relevant 

t over- legations ate bunched together and the PM's house is also quite 

to rub- close by. However, strict police regulations absolutely forbade 

0 (also any large demonstration in the Diplomatic Enclave or near the 

ments PM's bungalow. We had to make the best of marching from 

luclear Shanti Van to Ferozeshah Kotla grounds. 

Converting Commuters 

lation- 

is cho- VHE big march was preceded from May to July by small gather- 
ut the I ings of enthusiasts handing out leaflets on the dangers of liuc- 
; argu- learisation on Friday evening rush-hours to commuters at road 

ament junctions. The usual reaction, as I saw it, was the tired and exha- 

ds. usted indifference of most commuters returning home after anot- 

rizarre her day of relentless beat and hassle. The pei^estrians waltdng past 

ti-nuc- us at Chandni Chowk and the bus passengers at the AOMS-Ring 

ic nuc- Road intersection seemed to be the most exhausted. There were 

a, this some angry remarks and crumpling of leaflets by a few young, 

ration educated, males at Laxminagar and Nehru Place. Immediately 

is b as after the Paldstani nuclear blasts, several Maruti-bome commuters 

intry's gave us the thumbs-up sign at Parliament Street as our placards 

[ revo- showed our opposition to both Indian and Pakistani tests. 
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Balance sheets 
Cheque books 
Report cards. 
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and infcetions. (.)nlv a Arong imminiilv oin helf wii 
WIN the bailie oj Are.ts, deseaseaiul patenihood. 
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Research proves that DaburCdiyawanprash 
Ibrtifics your immune syslem. building up 
resistance. Giving you the strength to fight -and 
WIN the daily battle for survival, l-'rom within. 
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Based on the original recipe laid down in Charaka 
Samhita, Dabur Chyawanprash is an Ayurvedic 
tome with 48 fruits, roots, herbs and minerals 
livery ingredient collected at their freshesi best. 
Enriched with Amla, Nature's richest source of 
Vitamin C. Completely natural, free from side effects. 
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Prepared the Dabur way: Authentic Ayurvedic 
principles matched with modern .standards of 
hygiene and quality. A tradition 
helping over 25 million users 
build a strong immunity for 
mote than 112 years. One day 
at a time. 
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Age __Address_____ 
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And we give you 
yet another reason to 
. celebrate. 
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Introducing the 

Saare Jahaan Se Achhaa phone. 
The Nokia 5110. 

As India enters its 51 st year of independence, we 
proudly present a perfect way to celebrate. Tfie 
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immortal tune, Saare Jahaan Se Achhaa. 

The Nokia 5110 also has the smart Navi'"Key 
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Xpress-on’“ colour covers. 

And if you buy your Nokia 
5110 now, you get a limited 
special edition Xpress-on’“ 

Freedom Colour Cover 
absolutely free'! You may mmmmmm 
call this a celebration of M i 
freedom. At Nokia we call 


this technology. 
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technology 


Nokia Halpline Tel : 011-6S19006 / 6519007. 
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Letters_ 

Fact Versus Fiction 

In Exit, the last of the Sahibs 
(August 17), you claim econo¬ 
mic ties between Britain and 
India are plunging and bilater¬ 
al business has not fuiriiled the 
promise of 1992-94. Fiction. 

The fact is that in '96 two- 
way trade between Britain and 
India totalled £3..1 billion, 
against an average of just over 
£2 billion per annum during 
the period 1992-94. In '97 
India's exports to the UK were 
a record £1.6 billion, twice the 
figure for 1992. 

As for FDi, a record $1.2 bill¬ 
ion worth of new British 
investment was approved by 
the HPB and the rbi in '97— 
twice the approvals between 
'92 and '94 combined—second 
only to the the US. Actual j 
investment from the UK in '97 
was also the highest ever. And 



while bilateral trade in the first 
half of '98 is down because of 
the strength of sterling and a 
depressed Indian economy, fig¬ 
ures for new British investment 
remain positive. 

IVarwlck Morris, 
British High Commission, 
New Delhi 

Majority Menace 

The demolishing of a church 
at Naroda would have been a 
potential stoke for sectarian 
turbulence but unlike the reac¬ 
tive attitude of some commu¬ 
nities, it's the Christian com¬ 
munity's forbearance that 
poses a much greater threat to 
VHP apologetics {Exhuming Old 
Tensions, August 10). Un the 
incident of a forced school 
closure in the remote Zankhav 
Village, contrary to the actual 


OiniooK 


No End In Siglit 

The Bjp and its leaders shed 
teats whenever non-Muslims 
are killed but seldom issue a 
statement condemning the 
killings of Indian Muslims in 
j&K (Line of No Control, August 
17). The p^ should abandon 
Its douUe standards and soften 
its HIndutva stand to gain the 
confidence of Muslims. At the 
same time it should stop blam¬ 
ing the previous Congress reg¬ 
ime for Ae turmoil and evolve 
decisive long-term measures. 

Dharmesh Kmnar, 
Jodfur 

■ 

KJIS. GiUV tirade “The home 
mMsby is UJitaate*, in wiUch 
he sa^ "it's Imperative to 
probe Oiefuitetsdents those 
dealing Vdth Kasttipn^,, is pre- 
. ^ctttde. As fiff bs t kn^,.ifia( 
guvemor G.C. sa!witt1sa4Ka> 


ior police official, ex-head of 
RAW and has been sent there 
the second time. The dgp Gur- 
bachan Jagat is an official from 
the Punjab cadre. The home 
ministry has a senior cop (M.B. 
Kaushal) and I'd like to believe 
he's very literate! We'd like to 
know who Gill would like to 
be sent there in their places 
and to man other billets. 

Julio Ribeiro's views, howe¬ 
ver, were extremely refreshing. 

Satyhidra Singh, 
New Delhi 
m 

Our prime minister can ofrer 
to Pakistan the whole of jStx 
on the condition that it ^so 
takes the following 'things' 
from India: Bihar, Laloo and 
Rabti, Mayawati and Kanshi 
Ram, Mulayam Singh, Jaya- 
lalltha, Sonia and family. This 
will ensure total peace for 
India and more than enough 
proUems for Pakistan. 

D.Ramesh, 

Bangalore 

m 

Doda coUtlnues to keep its 
date vrith deadi. Pakistan, rid¬ 
dled ,die mtmmnanla of 
Kashmir fought as many as 
three y^over tire terrlto^ M 
half-a-e^tuiy and is in a 
nioodtptij|ali8fourtiiwar.How . 
rhfioikiwiiisthatthelWand ' 
the socatted Wald.;., 

' ■ ' Is, of and, ■ 


blind eye to the plight of 
Hindu pandits in the heaven 
on earth. Already some three 
lakh Hindus in the valley have 
fled the region in terror. The 
few who stay on have become 
refugees in their own land. 

Harsh Wardhan Kumar, 
Patna 
u 

The recent killings In Doda 
are a matter of shame for the 
Farooq Abdullah government. 
When his state was reeling 
under a deteriorating law and 
order problem, the CM was 
busy holidaying in London. 
This when he had made big 
promises during elections say¬ 
ing if he was voted to power, 
he'd make Kashmir a peaceful 
and prosperous state. Now 
militancy is at its peak, and 
the CM seems to have no 
solution to the problem. 

. Sharlq Ashraf, 
Lucknow 

■ 

Yoiir cover photograph shows 
several dead bodies that are 
covered except one where a 
hand Is showing. It seems 
your (^ographer has deme 
so deliberately to obtain a 
'realistic' picture. It woiild've 
been las c^ow of him had 
he tudked tire hand inside tiie 
cciyer to make the photograph 
li^ gruesome and distu^g. 

. . '. eanrmfBahs^ 

•. piaiuBlgatlt. 



happenings, vhp offered a 
diametrically opposite 
version, reflecting its 
menacing majoritarian- 
ism. it would be befitting 
of a democratic secular 
republic, if the concerned 
stale government takes a 
non-partisan secular stand 
and views the incident in 
its unbiased entirety. 

BIxler Paul, 
Bangalore 

Logical Progression 

The War Games that Girls Play 
(August 17) seemed to be an 
effort to view the project as the 
communal handiwork of the 
Sena-Bjr alliance. This when 
even Chhagan Bhujbal-leader 
of the opposition and a vocal 
CTitic of the alliance—observed 


that it was a unanimous deci¬ 
sion to start these schools. 

It's the fruition of the pragma¬ 
tic ethos of the city of Pune that 
the Maharashtra Educaion Soci¬ 
ety, Pune, and progressive par¬ 
ents have come together. Is it a 
coincidence that the first school 
for girls was founded by Bharat 
Ratna D.K. Karve also in Pune? 

Dhananfaya Jn^ekar, 
Pune 


Tiieir True Colours 

The saffronising of bureaucracy 
shouldn't come as a surprise to 
the secularists (Lessons fimn the 
Professor, August 10). if their 
past conduct is any indication, 
most of the ias/ips officers who 
attended Prof Rajendra Singh's 
sermon at Lucknow always 
wore khaki knickers under 
their trousers. They've now 
only dropped their pants and 
exposed their true colours. 

Sariq Ahl, 
Lucknow 

Time to Grow Up 

Amndhati Roy's blazing, beau¬ 
tiful piece on the bomb evoked 
some fascinating reactions. 
Hopefully the 50:50 ratio of 
letters in Outlook (August 17) 
reflects public opinion more 
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accurately than the mi poll, 
which had over 90 per cent 
Indians acclaiming the tests. 

Anupam Kher, chastising her 
for permitting the piece to be 
published in Ae Guardian, says 
with considerable authority 
that no Indian paper would 
print unpatriotic, ^ssident view 
of their own society written by a 
Briton or American. He seems to 
forget the numerous articles— 
both satirical and serious—by 
British and American commen¬ 
tators (reprinted gleefully in the 
Indian press) on subjects as 
sacrosanct to their national 
ethos as the Church of England, 
the royal family, racial discrimi¬ 
nation and the US presidency. 
More self<onfident societies are 


appearing in the Guardian agai¬ 
nst the basic tenet of freedom 
of expression, it's also an 
attempt to escape from the 
negative truth about Pokhran. 
Hie dissemination of informa¬ 
tion about a nation to the out¬ 
side world results in improving 
the lives of that nation's peo¬ 
ple. Consider India’s freedom 
struggle against Britain, the 
Vietnam war, the dismantling 
of apartheid in South Africa. 
Kher also fails to recall A.O. 
Hume and Annie Besant when 
he expresses his inability to 
recall any Briton disapproving 
of their country's ways. 

Or Infyan EUmgo, 
Chamai 



well aware that objective self- 
criticism, however painful, is an 
essential part of growing up. 

Sadly, the only way to keep 
India's image untarnished is 
not to censor what appears in 
the foreign media and to beh¬ 
ave with the maturity and 
grace of a nation with a 5,000- 
year-old civilisation. 

laila Tyabjl, 
SewDem 
m 

Not only is Anupam Kher's 
objection to Arundhati's piece 


"Who the hell is the prime 
minister?" is the ultimate 
insult of a democratically 
elected representative of one 
billion people (The End of 
Imagination, August 3). "Who 
the hell is Arundhati to raise 
such a question?", I'd ask. The 
Indian masses have given the 
PM the power to decide on 
their behalf. But who has 
given power to this self-pro¬ 
claimed peacenik to use such 
insulting and abusive lan¬ 
guage against Indian techni- 


The Truth’s Ugly, Accept it Mr Kher 


I read Anupam Kher's letter for 
the same reason he thinks 
people read Arundhati Roy's 
The End of Imagpiation. "The 
nuts in the cake”, assuming he 
doesn't have a ghost writer, 
are "all right"; Kher's intended 
autobiography should be able 
to hold its own on our shelves. 

Kher, In an amusingly avun¬ 
cular manner, raps Roy oh-so- 
llghtly for allowing her piece 
to also qipear In tire Guonftor, 
where he read it and "fidt exp¬ 
osed as an Indian*. Mr Kher, 
thte surprise you, but 
mefyt bedmt quite an ugly 
.cqwtiy. sirhen some 

luidiiad ledisc^ 

aeb:,|db$ oif ;:VI«gni via a 

dreeied 



read the foreign press. The 
reports are all on Bfoles bdng 
burnt by otn own gestapo, 
Hindu-Muslim marriages 
being annulled, the Srikrlshna 
rrpoit, dteliian on ddrts.» 

Onto 2?,.n.Boofo^ 
pieia ta^kattno^ a day alter 

bSJQMS aBHytPCI ujn^linEFnpt 

.Jill. !■- 4 



dans, politicians and masses? 

She should know that both 
the Indian and Pakistani gov¬ 
ernments have clearly declared 
a ban on nuclear testing. Both 
of them are ready to sort out 
matters across the table. 
Hence, such Indecent outbursts 
from her only seem to be atten¬ 
tion-grabbing gestures. 

RIsM Roop Trtpathl 
reedved hy e-mail 
m 

Didn't anyone tell Outlook 
that Arundhati Roy is a com¬ 
pulsive, congenital publicity- 
monger? First it was the hulla¬ 


baloo over Phoolan Devi, then 
her prima-donna act after 
most fortuitously landing a 
writing award which she prob¬ 
ably wouldn't have got had 
her book-release not been 
timed with India's SOth year of 
Independence. And now this 
self-righteous nonsense about 
Armageddon! Let her leave the 
country she so despises, after, 
of course paying her dues on 
the millions she made mainly 
because she happened to be an 
Indian. Nobody will mi.ss her. 

Abhtfit Roy, 
New Delhi 
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TRAGEDY 


Nature’s Fury, Man’s Folly 

The casualties in the Kumaun region could have been minimised if the MEA had been far-sighted 


By RMESH JOSH| in Oharchula 

Kami hasp ^arh jaiiita, 

(iharjanu bhali Iwi raiye. 

Ill m maar daih jtiinta, 

Chur jami hhuli hei raiye. 

(Karmi villasc has been 
washed away in the rains, 

Swret adieu to you, Oh beloved! 

Take care.... 

Don’t you cry my beloved! 

Sweet adieu to you, take care...) 

—A Kumauni folk song by Girish 
Tiwari 'Girda'. 

W HEN calamity struck, prac¬ 
tically no one was left 
behind to cry for Malpa. 
Over 210 people, includ¬ 
ing 60 pilgrims, were killed 
in the tiny Kailash-Mansarovar pilgrim 
camp in Pithoragarh district. The dead 
remained buried under tonnes of 
debris for days. And for the stranded 
survivors, life was tortuous—no food, 
no medicines, no shelter. 

Caught off-guard as usual, the admin¬ 
istration failed to provide any immedi¬ 
ate relief. Even four days after the trag¬ 
edy, no relief could be sent in from Dha- 
rchula base camp, due to heavy rain and 
continuous landslides. Thus, lack of for¬ 
esight and infrastructure, coupled with 
the fury of nature, turned the yearly pil¬ 
grimage into a grave human disaster. 

It's a two-to-three day |oumey on foot 
from Dharchula to teach Malpa. And the 
administration woke up to the crisis 
only three days after the tragedy. 
Initially, the only rescue work came from 
a few Indo-Tibetan Bordet Police (itbp) 
and army jawans stationed in the upper 
regions. "But they can’t do much because 
it is difficult to access the area,’’ said an 
official. Even as Devendra Pandcy, the 
SDM in<harge of Dharchula, informed 
mediapersons that food packets had been 
sent to the spot on August 20, three days 
after the disaster, a nervous voice over his 
wireless handset shrilled: "Wahan khana 
nahin Hein, log behad pareshan hein (There 
is no food, people up there ate in great 
difficulty)". Thirteen survivors are said to 
be in 'critical condition’, and a handful of 
ITBP personnel were waiting for rescue 
teams in the face of death. 

Shockingly, even four days after the dis¬ 
aster, the administration had no authentic 
first-hand account of what actually hap- 
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pened in Malpa on the night of 
August 17. They did not have 
any concrete answers to queries 
regarding the condition of 13 
survivors—all locals. Nor could 
they be specific about the identi¬ 
fication of bodies or report 
any progress of the rescue opera¬ 
tion codenamed 'Operation 
Whitehorse'. 

More attention was paid to the 
Mansarovar pilgrims. Special 
choppers were being provided to 
their relatives and Kumaun 
Mandal Vikas Nigam officials 
were deputed to guide them. 

And this has generated much 
anger among the local (reople. 

Over ISO porters, shopkeepers 
and pony guides have been 
killed in the mishap, say the 
local people, but it was being 
projected as if the pilgrims were 
the only victims. "Nobody is 
ready to listen to local people. 

They are coming to me. They ate equally 
in need of relief", .says Jawahar Singh 
Nabiyai, former block pramukh of 
Dharchuia. Admits Kanshi Ram, chief 
development officer, Dharchuia: "The peo¬ 
ple are naturally agitated. We should not 
give this message that only pilgrims are 
being given attention”. 

As the relatives of those feared dead wai 
ted for their turn to board the helicopter at 
the Bareilly Air Force station, a faint hope 
^emed to revive within some. Says Kirti 
Kumar Futnani, a martial arts instructor 
from Chennai: "My elder brother Harish 
Futnani was in the 12th batch. I don't 
know what has happened. But I am praying 
for some miracle. So is everybody, I guess". 

Ashita, sister of one of the most well- 
known of the landslide victims, celebrated 
Odissi dancer Protima Gauri Bcdi, had come 
from Mumbai along with a relative to find 
out about her sister, "if you want to talk 
about my sister, 1 am sorry, I won’t be able 
to talk", Ashita refuses politely, rather unco¬ 
mfortable with all the media attention. 

Up in Dhanhula, Rakesh Arya, pilgrim¬ 
age officer of Kumaun Mandal Vikas 
Nigam, has fond memories of the doomed 
group. At the base camp he interacts with 
the pilgrims and looks after their well¬ 
being. Recalls Arya: "I didn't know who 
she (Protima) was. When she was served 
poories, she said 'I prefer chapatis'. I imme¬ 
diately served her chapatis. She had three 
chapatis, then we got talking. In the end 
she told me '1 am Protima Bedi, don't for¬ 
get to see my programme on Star TV the 
day after tomorrow. Those were her last 
words to me. News of the disaster came 
before 1 could see her on TV". 

Pure coincidence saved some from the i 
jaws of death. And doomed others, who I 




I Grieving relatives at Bareilly Mr Force 
station; (right) Protima Bsdi's sister 


were not scheduled to go with the ill 
fated 12th batch but were included at 
the last moment. Recalls an mfa official; 
One of the pilgrims had lost Rs 38,(XX). 


There was no way that he could go. But 


then all other pilgrims pooled in money 


and bought him foreign exchange. 
Finally he was included in the group 
only to meet his end 


UCH second-hand information 


about the happenings of the 
night of August 17 was provided 


to Outlook by Jawahar Singh Nabiyai. On 
that fateful night, one of his relatives 
was staying in Malpa. He told Nabiyai 
that at around midnight he feit some 
tremors. Before he could realise anything, 
the earth under him was jolted and flashes 
of lightning was followed by loud thunder 
and heavy rains. The Kali river was already 
in full spate. Within no time all the hut¬ 
ments came under the debris. A wireless 
station had been set up by the itbp in a 
guesthouse, which, as it was in a distant 
comer of the village, was the sole building 
to have survived. But for that wireless— 
which is barely in working condition—the 
entire area is now incommunicado. 

The only other land route to reach Malpa 
and beyond is now via Nepal. Authorities 
in Dharchuia confirm that the Indian gov¬ 
ernment was trying to take Nepal's help. 
Says Devendra Pandey; "We are trying to 
contact authorities in Nepal. From Nepal 
we will try to reach the spot where the 
incident has taken place." 

As every other measure to send relief 
failed, the administration even toyed with 



the idea of setting up ropeway trollies 
through the mountains to rescue the sur¬ 
vivors, says Dr P.D. Verma, who mans the 
control room in Dharchuia. 

Essentially, however, an inexperienced 
administration was still waiting for a mira¬ 
cle to happen, sdm Pandey was even quo¬ 
ted as saying that some rocks will have to 
be explode to clear the debris. Says Nabi¬ 
yai: "These people don't understand the 
fragility of the weak hills. I've done a 
course of mountaineering with Sherpa Ten 
Zing in 1957. There we were taught that in 
the fragile mountains even shouting loud¬ 
ly is prohibited, leave alone an explosion". 

In the face of the worst-ever trag^y in the 
region, the tail claims made by frie govern¬ 
ment and the administration stand expo¬ 
sed. Both in terms of the immediate han¬ 
dling of the Kailash-Mansarovar pilgrimage 
disaster and Its consequent followup. 

Even four days after the disaster, the local 
administration was still discussing ways and 
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Debris Is cleared on the way to Malpa; the camp from where the Ill-fated yatra started 


TRAGEDY . 

means to start rescue work. 

A group of mountaineers 
from Haldwani had offered 
their servica for the rescue 
operations. While helicop¬ 
ters of the Indian Air Force 
(tAF) were ready to ferry the 
anxious relatives of the 
yatris up to Dhaichula base 
camp, bad weather forced 
the authorities to abandon 
the rescue operations. 

Sending initial relief 
teams wouldn't have been 
as difficult if the weather 
conditions had been more 
conducive. The motorable 
road is only up to Tawaghat, 

19 km from Dharchula sub¬ 
division. From there, the 
pilgrims have to walk along 
a nine-day risky hilly track 
up to Lipu Lekh pass (5,000 
m plus) on the Indo-China 
border. Malpa is the fourth 
camp on the border on this 
path. And isn't a regular village. With the 
inception of the yatra every year, people 
from around the region assemble here and 
set up small shops for the pilgrims. Most of 
the people killed in the inddent were these 
local traders from the nearlry villages of 
Gunji, Sirkana, Boondi and jipti. 

T he landslide washed away a SO m 
stretch of the path connecting Malpa 
and areas beyond it to the rest of the 
world. The 12th batch of the pilgrims was 
supposed to move upwards on August 17. 
But as luck would have it, the weather 
turned bad and the group was advised to 
stay back in Malpa. With the group were 
28 pony drivers, 35 porters, 19 workers of 
Border Roads and several local people 
including shopkeepers. 

The Malpa disaster is not the first such 
incident in the area. The monsoon brings 
landslides every year. Sometimes these are 
minor. But more often it wreaks havoc. 
Floods, landslides, other natural calamities 
and pain wrought by them have become 
part of the mountain folklore. Local people 
and the district administration know fully 
well that Vyas, Chaundas and Darma val¬ 
leys in that part of Pithoragarh have 
always been susceptible. The threat that 
hangs over the hills of Uttarakhand was 
emphasised by the fact that over a period 
of one month a spate of landslides and dis¬ 
asters have struck the area. In Ukimath, 
Rudraptayag, Mussoorle and Pithoragarh 
district, over 300 people have been killed 
in these incidents. IVro decades back a big 
landslide swept away the whole of Tawa¬ 
ghat. And in 1983, monsoons swept away 
Karmi village and the people in the area. 
Interestini^y, whenever there's been a 


calamity, social groups like Uttarakhand 
Sangharsh Vahini were the first to reach the 
spot. Inspired by the famous Chipko move¬ 
ment, these groups explain that natural cal¬ 
amities were largely man-made. With activ¬ 
ities such as mindless mining in the hills, 
disasters were inevitable. Surprisingly, this 
time round almost all these groups are a lit¬ 
tle slower to offer their assistance. 

Chief minister Kalyan Singh has announ¬ 
ced a relief grant of Rs 1 crore. And the gov¬ 
ernment has announced the suspension of 
the yatra after the disaster; at least 100 peo¬ 
ple in three groups are still stranded beyond 
Malpa. Jayanti Chandra, commissioner, 
Kumaun division, told Outlook in Ptthora- 
(prh: "Three batches—9th, 10th and 11th— 


stuck beyond Malpa will be airlifted to 
Delhi whereas three other batches who were 
to go to Mansarovar have been cancelled". 

Yet the authorities have no acceptable 
explanation as to why the yatra was not 
suspended, despite the heavy rains and 
continuous bad weather. Given the history 
of major landslides in the area, why was no 
contingency plan chalked out? Sources say 
the DM, Pithoragarh, Rad requested the 
joint secretary (mea) to terminate the yatra 
owing to bad weather. His warning was not 
heed^. If the bureaucrats on Raisina Hill 
had only given credence to hts reading of 
the ground situation, many lives could 
have been saved. But then, that is a differ¬ 
ent story. One with a less tragic ending. ■ 
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TRAGEDY_ 

When Mountains Move 

A scientific understanding of the destructive forces of nature can help avert landslide disasters 



PRAKASHSINGH/HT 


By RAKESH KALSHIAN^_ 

J UST as the Uttarkashi earth¬ 
quake forced a serious rethink 
about Himalayan tremors, 
the barrage of landslides in 
Garhwal and Kumaon has 
had geologists and planners fumbling 
for answers to questions that have 
long been lying idle. 

Namely; Have landslides increased 
over the years? Are they just epileptic 
fits of nature or are they a violent reac¬ 
tion to Its tinkering by humans? Is cli¬ 
mate change behind the recent fury of 
the mountains? Are some regions of 
the Himalayas more prone to slips 
than others? Is there a way science can 
forewarn us? Do developers take into 
account the fragility of the Himalayan 
geology while building houses, dams, 
felling trees, and engineering roads? 

One simplistic theory that has gai¬ 
ned much popular currency needs to 
be debunked—that cutting trees is the 
prime trigger of landslides. The oft-cited 
texbookish argument goes like this: trees 
act as binds on the soil; remove them and 
the soil is loosened which is then whisked 
away by a downpour; the more the ero¬ 
sion, the weaker the hold of soil on the 
underlying rocks; and then one day a 
gushing torrent rips apart the mountain's 
back, hurtling down tonnes of debris. 

"Deforestation," explains Jayanto Bando- 
padhyaya, a geologist at iim Calcutta, "does 
hasten the debacle, but only nominally. 
Landslides have been occurring for aeons, 
even when mountains were fully clothed 
in green. The Himalayas being young, the 
tree roots do not go more than 2-3 feet 
into the soil. So when seismic tumults join 
forces with Intense rains, the trees do not 
stand a chance in the ensuing tug of war." 

Humus, the thick undergrowth of leaf-lit- 
ter and other deadwood, plays a far more 
crucial role in checking soil-hijacking. Says 
geologist G.L Narula, formerly with the 
Geological Survey of India (gsi): "When 
there is no humus, raindrops crash thuddi- 
ngly into the bare soil, virtually cutting it 
open. The trees sway helplessly. Yes, we 
must not allow more trees to be cut, but 
more importantly, the villagers must be told 
of the importance of humus so that they 
don't take it away for compost or fuel." 

But humus pales into insignificance in 
comparison to nature's own landslide trig¬ 
gers. The Himalayan realm is trembling all 


Yatrls negotiats debris near Rudraprayag 

the time as the Indian plate presses into the 
Asian plate. Says Bandopadhyaya: "Every 
day there are several small earthquakes jerk¬ 
ing the Himalayan belt. With each quake, 
boulders underlying the hill slopes slip 
against each other violently. Usually there is 
enough friction to prevent a dislocation. 
But during Intense rains, water can seep 
into rock crevices and make them slip more 
freely so that even a mild tremor is enough 
to dislodge them, thus forcing a slide." 

Nature's suicidal tendencies can hardly be 
stopped. But we can refrain from abetting 
them. Says Bandopadhyaya: "Blasting a hill 
to make roads upsets the slope equilibrium 
beyond repair. That's why slopes ate most 
vulnerable where a road is cut into it and 
why most landslides occur on these slopes. 
Unfortunately, we still follow outdated and 
dangerous toad engineering techniques. We 
have the choice of better technologies but 



they are expensive. Nevertheless we should 
do a cost/benefit analysis in the long run 
and introduce safe engineering methods 
wherever the risks outweigh the costs." 

But how do we assess landslide risks? 
Understandably, this is a tricky exercise. 
For instance, nobody knew that the Malpa 
landslide in Kumaon would result in so 
many deaths. "That it happened when lots 
of people are around was sheer coincide¬ 
nce. Ft didn't happen last year simply bec¬ 
ause there weren't enough rains. Nobody 
could have predicted the monsoon to be so 
fierce this time," says Narula. Fie empha¬ 
sises the need to prepare maps indicating 
major landslide hazards as well as areas 
where the risk to life and property is very 
high. The gsi Is preparing such danger 
zone maps, though it doesn't seem to be 
high priority. In 1993 landslides had 
caused a loss of more than $7 billion. But 
the maps still haven't been made. 

Another question that should strike the 
curious: why has the monsoon been so fero¬ 
cious this year? Sanjeev Prakash, an econo¬ 
mist, studying the implications of climate 
change, believes that global warming could 
be a reason. "There is a trend towards more 
precipitation in the hills. If we assume this 
intensity will increase in the future, it 
would be foolish not to take landslides seri¬ 
ously." The need, clearly, is to understand 
the forces of nature better. So that, rather 
than contributing to its destructive draigns, 
ways can be devised to escape it. ■ 
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OPINION_ 

Why Is India Mute on Kashmir? 


P AKISTAN has expended a great deal of ammuni¬ 
tion on rhetorical and artillery barrages in recent 
weeks In a bid to Impress the world that it must 
act now to avert an Imminent nuclear holocaust in or 
over Kashmir. Such episodes may well recur, punctua¬ 
ted with more efforts at ethnic cleansing in Jammu and 
Kashmir by foreign mercenaries, aimed at securing ext¬ 
ernal intervention through more demarches on "botfi 
sides” to cool things or, better still, international medi¬ 
ation. Occasions for such "guns salutes" could be pro¬ 
vided by the next round of talks with Strobe Talbott in 
Washington, the Non-Aligned Movement Summit in 
South Africa, the opening of the UN General Assembly 
session, the 51st "anniversary" of the Pakistan-sponsored invasion 
of J&K and its accession to India, and the scheduled panchayatt raf 
poll in J&K—all within the next three months. Then General 
Wnter will take over and there will be a lull until the snows melt 
and more foreign mercenaries ate sought to be infiltrated. 

None of this will work. The cross-border war is a losing game 
with home-grown militancy rapidly shrinking in will and capa¬ 
bility, even turning against the increasing number of Pakistani 
and Afghan marauders. Crying wolf about nuclear war will go the 
way of the earlier campaign to project Kashmir on the Interna¬ 
tional stage as a human rights issue whereas human rights viola¬ 
tions were and are largely concomitant on an environment of 
ruthlessly instigated intimidation and armed violence against 
innocent citizens. 

India and Pakistan must talk. But Pakistan's agenda will have to 
be a lot more realistic than what it proposed in asides and non- 
papers in Colombo, some of which read like 
terms of sunender. However, it is not Pak¬ 
istan alone that needs to be realistic. Others 
too need to be far better briefed if they are 
not again to become part of the problem. 

Listen to Bill Clinton addressing Dem¬ 
ocratic campaign supporters to Aspen on 
July 26: "One big problem Is India stead¬ 
fastly resists having any third party— 
whether it is the United States or the 
United Nations or anybody else—try to 
mediate on Kashmir, it's not surprising. 

India is bigger than Pakistan, but there are 
more Muslims than Hindus in Kashmir— 
the same reason that Pakistan, on the flip 
side, is dying to have mediation because of 
the way the numbers work." 

Again: "Almost no one knows this. But most—most, but not 
all—the various minorities (sic) groups in India live along the 
borders of India in the north. And it would be, I think, a terrible 
tragedy If Hindu nationalism led to both estrangement with 
Muslim countries on the border and the minorities—Muslim and 
otherwise—within the borders of India...." 

This would locate Kashmir (and its alleged nuclear connection) 
within a communal Hindu-Musllm context. No history, no prin¬ 
ciples are seemingly involved. The Washington Post echoed the 
same communal divide with Kashmir being a "predominantly 
Muslim state” and Pakistan "a South Asian Muslim homeland" in 
an editorial titled "The Kashmir Puzzle" (August 4). "In the 
(Kashmir) war, the local prince, ignoring the United Nations call 
for a plebiscite, on his own acceded to India. Part of Kashmir 
ended up under Pakistan and part under India. The latter (and 
larger) part constitutes the core of the problem." Apart horn hav¬ 


ing got the facts and sequence totally wrong, the 
Kashmir question, insofar as it relates to the part 
occupied by Pakistan, is simply wished away. 

Why have President Clinton and the Post gone astray? 
Partly because for long, the facts on Kashmir were 
determined not objectively but In relation to whose 
side you were on. TTie Indian government too bears a 
heavy responsibility for its consistent failure over the 
years to put across the Indian case. Tltis has been hei¬ 
ghtened by its strange reticence in discussing Kashmir 
with Pakistan, which has been given centrestage to 
mouth its lines on what now passes for the Kashmir 
question. India says it is for a "sincere, substantial, sus¬ 
tained and simultaneous dialogue" with Pakistan on all issues, 
including Kashmir. This "composite" dialogue must ultimately 
square with ground realities and come up with "do-able" prescrip¬ 
tions. This is the right stana*. Ironically, India's plaint to the UN in 
1947 was on the "Kashmir question" which Pakistan Insisted be 
amended to the wider-focused "India-Paklstan question". 

Kashmir is today both the consequence and cause of Indo- 
Pakistan discord. The vicious circle must be broken somewhere. 
If Pakistan wants to start with Kashmir, why not? What Is more 
urgent than cross-border terrorism? Pakistan must choose 
between proxy war and talks. Absolutely nothing is lost once It is 
agreed that Kashmir is only part of an eight-point agenda and, as 
the Pakistan high commissioner has publicly stated, progress on 
Kashmir need not hold up progress on other fronts that would be 
confidence-building. Pakistan has painted itself into a corner and 
needs an exit. National interest demands that India give it one. 

Let the proposed Indo-Paklstan summit in 
Durban in late September and any prepara¬ 
tory meeting of foreign secretaries not be 
wasted opportunities. 

Meanwhile, following the fall of Mazar-e- 
Sharif to the Taliban, fears have been 
expressed that Pakistan may divert some of 
its proteges from its ranks to Kashmir. This 
depends, first, on whether the Taliban is 
able to consolidate its hold as the Afghan 
war was won less by brilliant miUtary cam¬ 
paigning than by buying up the opposi¬ 
tion. However, assuming that happens, 
how better to keep the Islamist hordes 
occupied than by sending them on further 
jehads. The Central Asians, stiffened with 
Russian troops, are preparing to confront such a possibility. 
Another destination could be Kashmir. But apart from those 
already readied for infiltration, others may have to wait until 
next spring before they can make a crossing. 

The Indian seairity forces should be able to deal with them 
effectively, particularly if the political agenda of autonomy and 
good governance through panchayat elections and otherwise 
moves steadily forward. The Kashmir problem Is no longer mili¬ 
tary but political. The enhanced militant activity in Poonch- 
Rajouri-Udhampur (and Doda) indicates a retreat from the Valley, 
barring fringe areas in Kupwara, to the mountains and forests. 
Soft targets can be hit to create terror but will further alienate the 
people from militancy. 

The answer to the Taliban therefore is not to be diverted from 
political to military action but to conduct the panchayat polls as 
planned (even If it is not feasible in all the districts) and not post¬ 
pone them. To do so would be to play the militants' game. ■ 
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ijpayee to snap ties with a belligerent Jayalalitha as the numbers game becomes crucial 
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“Why should we do it? Let her continue to make unreasonable 
demands to which we won't ^ivc in, till she decides to withdraw 
support. Then the sympathy will also be for us—that we tried our 
best to play the accommcxlating role of the bigger party but she had 
fixed her own plans with the Opposition and was only waiting till 
the Congress agreed to join an alter- ,noian express 
native government," explains a Vajpa¬ 
yee aide. What is left unsaid, of 
course, is that the PM has a perfectly 
justifiable interest in playing the 
statesman as he wants his govern¬ 
ment to continue. The breather also 
gives the Bjr time to make up the 
numbers when the break does come. 

But top-level b)p sources indicate 
that the party leadership, including 
Union home minister L.K. Advani, 
are in favour of getting rid of the 
AiADMK immediately. "But Advaniji is 
extra-cautious about his relationship 
with Ataiji, so he will not push this 
line too hard,” says a senior bjp leader. For the party leadership, 
however, the dividing line between sending out the "right politi¬ 
cal signals" and facing daily humiliations to hang on to power 
seems to be wearing thin. 

Perhaps best illustrated by bjp president Kushabhau Thakre at 
Jaipur when he claimed that the relationship with the aiadmk 
"had not yet reached a point of no return". But he let his instincts 
take over when asked for his reaction to Mamata Banerjee's dem¬ 
and for the AiADMX’s expulsion—"! think she may be right." In 
fart, through last week, bjp general secretary Venkaiah Naidu artic¬ 
ulated the line that the bjp "wants all its allies to remain together". 
So, does the bjp want the aiadmk to stay on board despite its ful- 


The Friend is an Enemy 

BJP bids to split the party provoked Jayaialitha 

A fter Jayalalltha took ova' the party, the aiatojk has split 
five times. Why not a sixth time?” a senior bjp teada in 
had remarked when she refused to forward htt letter 
of suKxJit to the president in MaKh. Party MPs promptly 
rebyed this quip to Poes Garden. And eva tince, the aiadmk 
teadKSh^ has viewed every moVe of the bjp witit suspicion, 
espedady as it has succeed^ in isolating ha from state allies 
Rite Va2ha|iKdl Ramamurthy and the PMX. 

JaydiySthali pattynmen ate quick to point out that much of ha 
unt^hidrie bdtavlour stems from the fact that the qp has 
wronged |kb They say Jayalalltha never made things (fifocult for 
the mhx^ Narastmha Rao government. "Every action has an 
equal and leactkHi.* According to AIADMK sowes, the lyp 
^ys view^ t(s oi a iuqjpy hunting ground from which it 
couM buy (A Bte first idtempt to break the AIADMK was 
made within a week of die np assuming powa. "An emissary horn 
the PMO met the Ramanafoapuiam MP V. Satyamurthy and 
■ quizzed him about various ^llis fat the aiaDmk, starting ftom the 
1987split, whoiMuschosetobadc.MGS'irwidowV.N.Jan^ and 
cadres rallied behind Jayafadltha. Seimag Hie gpmeplan die HP 
moi, our MP cm shmt t^e dialaguo * says an AttOM kff. 

Ev^ meeting of HP khders widi AiAOMK;)!^ fat vdikh feelers 
were sort, have come to Hie ikitice of Ji^alalldu. Tbli^ ft is learnt, 
only add^ to ha fae and made the aiadmk leada rfasw. ha band 
of 18 MPS closa. Without sMaH^ the ind-defectioa )at« the; 
^f(W 



rainations against the government? “That is the question every¬ 
body in the party is asking," was his cryptic reply. 

Party sources also point out that general secretary Govindacharya, 
who on the eve of the Jaipur meet took a hardline regarding the 
daily bickering with the aiadmk was singing a different tune the 
next day under pressure from the Vaj¬ 
payee camp—"a compromise can still 
be worked out". A bjp leader told 
Outlook: "Though I am pessimistic 
about the alliance because of Jayala- 
litha’s continuing tirade on Cauvery 
and pressure from the party, she her¬ 
self has said the way to put the con- 
trovCTsy to rest is the reipstallation of 
ex-enforcement director M.K. 
Bczbaniah. While there is no way the 
governinenl will issue an executive 
order to this effect, if the court orders 
it we may have to comply. That is the 
only possibility of a last-minute com¬ 
promise I can think of, apart from a 
climbdown on jayalalitha's part and a Cabinet expansion." 

For Jayalalltha, on the other hand, thae seems to be no going 
back. Yet, she too is holding back on the final parting. Says a senior 
AIADMK leader: "She would rather force Vajpyce to throw her out by 
making direct attacks." According to him, getting sacked from the 
ruling coalition rather than leaving it will (a) take the sting away 
from the charge that she caused the government to fall; (b) make it 
easier for the 'scailar front' to convince the Congress to step in as 

RAVI SHANKARAN/WIDE ANGLE 



^MWn: man'wnng«i|’igilmt by tiM UP? 

was by roping in six d the 18 elected. But Jaydalitha pre¬ 
empted the move by oeat^ HghHmit caste-based .poups among 
the MPSr-and dealing wlHt each group separate. Ilius, jfiie Hr 
managers, without qi^'unctotiam^ Hie caste dyiiamtO!; 

e, sqr AlAPMk MPs, lha 


leacterHiip could fimtai^ the five ba^tMPs. Acting oh this, MPs 
Venugopal, Satoja, Rajoathnam, Muragesan arid Thlagstajim 
were aj^toadied in Jime but it came fo nought 
'The HP made.a fu^ ahen^.fo use tte two ousted UiHpr . 


VA 


MFs faiH it tiled fo In ahdmk Ibdm J& Itdiim*- 
vukkarasu to h^ out,. KH^Thlninavuidwtasu, ladose tD,ii>(c 

chief G.K. MdopanarAs wenas.Hie.Goagtess, Wmn't farterested., 

. JayalaUtha, 8ci»m^ fo pkity MFs, ^ays 
Malujan^. hud In'all th^ attenqifi. 
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Blit the PM^ kWedn eenHfHaw and sacietary win have none of it 

L ast week, for both 

and chitteilng^ dam of 
were taHdng kb6ut die tSag.. 

Who were die persons *very close to tm- 
pdme mlnlstei^ whom Jayalalltha had 
accused of having taken bribes horn rep¬ 
resentatives of *8 well-known media 
group* to effect the transfer of enforce¬ 
ment director MX Bezbaruah? 

Ihe guesdng game was on in earnest and 
the names be^ bandied about were those 
of the prime minister's fonna political Mibalan, Bhattacbanfa deny all ebargas 
advisor Pramod Mahajan, his son-in-law 

Ranjan Bhattachaiya and his secretary group’s senior personnel widi a gentleman 
Shakd Slnha. Even the amount of die Ihibe who vm sdll recently part of the pmo" and 
allegedly received was doing the rumour implied that he had a hand hi the tians- 
drcuh—Rs 4 crote to Rs S ctote; fets. The aiadmk representative added that 

^ the dme the second missive from *whath worse, an individual very dose to 
Chennai reached Delhi, however, dilngs the PM had meetings with the corporate 
were a Utde dearer. The AUDMK alleged director of this group. Many of the discus- 
'frequent interaction of the Impugned sions widi both these Individuals related 



to mch chai^’^j. 

(Mooli;; 'Look, f hfo 

names and I think it dattjffo nflte 


rial and managedtf 


have never met iny df drim Mf' 

DUeepPadgaoijkara. Li-;' 

Senior .s)K 'teader^ : 

die PM 


lngoddiealliance..^t^.fiWisl!hidb^^^ 

anti-Va)payee Icfoby lit ^ 

these aUef^dons against him fofiDdm - 


the Vajpayee government will fall due to "internal contradictions" 
and not through "destabilisation" and (c) drive a wedge between 
party hardliners who do not want to be seen hanging on to power 
at all costs and Vajpayee, who would naturally like to save his gov¬ 
ernment. "But in the end, it could just be that Amma is waiting for 
the right date her astrologers have predicted or a more positive sig¬ 
nal from the Congress," he adds. 


stop bickering, Vajpayee is under pressure from his party to act and 
not to give in to the politics of blackmail. Says Mahajan: "There is 
no price high enough to pay for self-respect. This is no way for an 
ally to behave. If we were willing to take all this just to stay In 
power, I wouldn't have written her the letter." Others such as S. 
Gurumurthy and the party's Tamil Nadu unit have also been saying 
in private that the aiadmk must be jettisoned. Sources claim that 


Significantly, while Cauvery and dis¬ 
missal of the DMK are touted as factors 
which may have led to Jayalalitha's 
disenchantment with her northern 
ally, the real problem lies elsewhere. 
In the persistent efforts of bjp man¬ 
agers to try and break the Jayalaiitha- 
1^ coalition {see 'The Friettd is an 
Enemy’) while adopting a moral high 
ground that the alliance has conferred 
"respectability" on Jayalalitha. 

BJP leaders concede that while 
Jayalalitha's other fulminations were 
met with Union ministers taking the 
evening flight to Chennai, when it 
came to a corruption charge against 
the PMO, the bjp which has long prided 
itself as a party leading the charge on 
corruption issues, was rattled. Forced 
into a comer, Mahajan had no option 
but to help bring the endgame closer 
by daring Jayalalitha to back her 
charges that he was the "gentleman 
who recently left the pmo" and had 
taken bribes from a leading media 
house to eff^ Bezbaiuah's transfer. 
Says BJP leader K.L. Sharma: "The time 
to prove the charges is here. The ball is 
in Jayalalitha's court.” 

And after five months of nearly non- 
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ties with Jayalalitha "may be a risk, but 

But the BJP wants to continue in 
power, at least "for a year", to justify its 
stable government, able leader' slo¬ 
gan. While some leaders understand 
the PM's keenness to let Jayalalitha 
take the final step, they feel the opti¬ 
ons are few considering her attacks. 
Despite the numbers scenario, Naidu 
claims "there will either be a bjp gov¬ 
ernment or general elections." His 
assumption is ba.<ied on the fact that 
with 277 MPs on its side (including 
AIADMK MPs) if Jayalalitha withdraws 
her 18 MPs, it will still be in a "good 
position" to form the government 
though short of a majority. 

The BJP is looking at the six omk MPS 
for "outside support", and banking on 
a couple of JD members. The party is 
also looking at effecting strategic 
abstentions from within the Oppo¬ 
sition by playing up the scare of a mid¬ 
term poll. In fact, the strategy is to put 
out the story that Sonia Gandhi "is not 
ready for an alternative government". 
Jayalalitha willing, the denouement 
seems round the comer. ■ 
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All Losers, Any Which Why 

If the AIADMK pulls out, a set of unpleasant choices faces all political formations in Tamil Nadu 


T he bickering between the aiadmk and the bip which threat¬ 
ens to upset existing equations in Tamil Nadu is certain to 
have a lasting impact on political parties in the state. 
According to observers, any realignment would erode the sup¬ 
port base of various political groupings. 

If the AiAOMK pulls out, and the Cxrngress decides it will have no 
truck with Jayalalitha, then the present allies of the aia[)Mk, the pmk, 
the MOMK and the rw;, would be caught in a bind. They will either 
have to pull out of the bip against the wishes of their cadres or they 
have to lose the aiadmk’s support, crucial for any electoral battle. 

Their problems would mount if the dmk also chooses to offer 
support to the bip— either directly or indirectly by abstaining from 
voting in the confidence motion. This is so because state-level pol¬ 


itics of these parties is determined purely by their opposition to 
the DMK. To be seen even distantly as an ally of the umk will erode 
their support base, which will be vertically split with one section 
opting to go with the dmk and the other with the aiadmk. 

But the worsKase scenario for these parties is the potential alli¬ 
ance between the aiadmk and the Congress. The pmk and the mdmk 
have a hard-core Tamil nationalist cadre sympathetic towards the 
iTTF.. Even their votebank, though not very sympathetic to the 
i.rrF, are concerned about the Lankan Tamils and an alliance with 
the Congress will eat into their votes. 

In the DMK, the problems arc manifold. After floating the idea of 
collective rule in Delhi, the party feels it is trapped between two 
centralising agencies—the Congress and the bjp. &ys a senior leader: 
"This is the golden jubilee year for us. At the bottom of our heart 


‘Secular forces 
should be together’ 


Umil Nadu chief mkister and dmk president MuOtmd 
KartmmiUM spoke to Outlook; 

Maauta Baner)ce says the dmk dioiild be invited 
for the next tjt coordination committee meet. 

Hk DMK is like the classic Thtmkural (ancient liimil ver¬ 
ses). Many will write many interpretations. 

IVliat b the meaning of your statement that the 
Kiv government sho^d serve its fhU term? 
liut was the headlines given by the newspapers. I said 
that any government should be permitted to serve its 
full term. It can be Vajpayee's government, Sonia's gov- 
enunent, or for that matter any government. 

Gan the Gmgress fmrm the government? 

At the cost of repeating myself, let me make the dmx's 
position dear. The UF may not be functioning well, 
however, I believe that the dmk, thenuc, the JO, foe cpi(m) and 
the CPI are still part of the UF. It would be better if all the UF 
constituents dt together and arrive at a collective decision on 
v^h puty it should support. 

IVhati yonr rcoctlon to Congress demands that action 
shenH M jhiitiated against yon on Jain's rqwrt? 

They bks^ harping about the Jain Commission. It will be 
bistM if congressmen read the contend of the Thakkar 
Commlsdon. Who has been blamed in the assassination (rf 
Indira Gandhi tmd what is their present position in the 
Confess paity? It is for them to think about these aspects. 
MtH^anar siys sccniar forces should come toiler. 
The DMX'S CMdlnal prlndple is that all secular parties should be 
in one front. 

Bohr do yon rate tiic gThgoranoment's performance? 

WKfe Is the performance in thi first place? The only perfor¬ 
mance b the constant fight md dw resultant chaos among the 
alliance paitnen. Batting the nudett teeing and the tesolu- 
Uoh of the Giuyefy water diqxite, th^ have dime nothing. 
Who do yon ib^hr: the qr oe the <hmgirc»? 

Anfodg the blazing logs, which log Is bettes?;. 


T. NARAYAN 



Karunaniillii: ‘Any government should be allownd to senre lb term* 

we know that if we align with the bjp, we are ruining the hard work 
of many years. But, how can we trust the Congress not to use the 
Jain Commission report against us?" The dmk also feels that if it 
aligns with the bjp, it will lose its Left, Dalit and minority support. 

The case of the Tamil Maanila Congress is more telling. The 
newly-appointed wee chief, Tindivanam Ramamurthy, has made 
it clear that none of the imc leaders enjoy any special relationship 
with 10, janpath and that his mission is to recover all the 
Congress properties which the tmc leadership took with it when it 
patted from the parent party two years ago. The tmc's present 
strength stems from its perceived closeness to 10, janpath. But 
with the exit of the former Tiruchlrapalli MP L. Adaikalaraj and a 
steady exodus of cadres to the Congress, G.K. kJbopanar is fast los¬ 
ing his grip over the tmc. While a section of the leadership feels 
that it should align with Sonia, they are intrigued by her enig¬ 
matic silence about the tncc's public taunting of the tmc. The 
iMc's real fear is that if tlie Congress chooses to accept the support 
of the 18 AIADMK MPs, then Jayalalitha is likely to ensure that the 
three tmc MPs (including former finance minister P. Chidam¬ 
baram) are kept out of the government. ■ 
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Sonia: pondering over ttio fuluro? 



Feigning Disinterest 

Sonia may be reluctant but the Congress is weighing its options 


I N the war of letteri and political brinkmanship that currently 
engulfs Delhi and Chennai, the Congress remains a crucial fac¬ 
tor. Because no matter how much the Yadav duo, Mulayam and 
Laloo, rave and rant, no matter how vitriolic Jayalalitha gets, no 
matter how much the left parties want to get rid of the bjp, an 
uncommitted Congress will throw cold water on all their plans. 

Despite Congress president Sonia Gandhi's repeated statements 
that she is not interested, there have been parleys. "We are in touch 
with Jayalalitha," admits party spokesman Ajit Jogi, "and we will 
look at the situation when the bjp government falls," echoing 
Sonia's views that the Congress is prepared to take over. 

Thus, Sonia called on cpi{m) leader Harkishen Singh Surjeet last 
Tuesday to assure him that her party would not “shirk responsi¬ 
bility". She also met cpi leaders Indrajit Gupta and A.B. Bardhan. 
Impressed with what he termed her "political maturity", Surjeet 
assured her of cooperation from the Ijeft Front and 
the Rashtriya Loktantrik Morcha (rlm). At the same 
meeting, the Congress and Left decided to sink their 
differences over economic policy and adopt a joint 
platform on poverty eradication. 

Assured of support from the cpKm), cpi and rlm, the 
Congress has begun sounding out smaller parties. 

"We ate in constant touch with Farooq Abdullah, 

Gegong Apang and Om Prakash Chautala. There may 
be a split in Samata, JD and the Biju Janata Dal," says 
Congress MP Girija Vyas. The Congr^ is also confi¬ 
dent of support from the Bahujan Samaj Patty. 

With Bi^AlADMK relations at its lowest ebb, the 
Congress has to organise its act. Admits Jogi; "We 
were hoping to wait until November, after the ass^ 


mbly elections in four states, but it looks 
as if matters could be precipitated any 
moment." While a handfril of ewe 
members like Rajesh Pilot and Balram 
Jakhar fwl it's high time the Congress 
made a pitch for power, others hope 
Vajpayee vdll limp along till November. 
"But that seems unlikely. The moment 
the BJP and aiadmk part ways, the rim 
and the LF will demand Vajpayee's 
head. We can't afford to appear inactive 
in such a scenario," says a ewe member. 

Congress leaders, however, acknowl¬ 
edge that any new government would 
Ire a strictly interim arrangement—they 
want to go in for general elections next 
year. In keeping with this gameplan, 
they admit that Sonia is unlikely to 
assume the office of PM. A fourth name 
has recently been added to the three— 
Sharad Pawar, P.A. Sangma and 
Manmohan Singh—already doing the 
rounds: that of P. Shiv Shankar. 

The party is simultaneously trying to 
paper over its internal differences. 
Justifying Pawar's stand that Sonia 
would not be the automatic choice for 
PM, an MP close to the ewe member 
says: "The statement was in line with 
Soniaji's thinking. She herself is not 
interested in assuming the mantle now 
and we would not like her to head a 
temporary formation subject to pulls 
and pressures of various allies." 

The umk's stand is crucial in the num¬ 
bers game. As early as three weeks ago, the Congress had indicated 
it would align with the aiadmk against the umk. When former PM 
V.P. Singh tried to play jxiacemaker, the Congress distanced Itself 
from the DMK by demanding that M. Karunanidhi's role in the Rajiv 
assassination be probed. Following a meeting with the dmk's Mura- 
soli Maran, Surjeet agreed the dmk would go its own way because 
"aiadmk and dmk cannot exist in the same front". However, he is try¬ 
ing to persuade Maran not to extend adive support to the bjp. The 
Congress is keeping a wary eye on the JD, whose secretary-general. 
Ram Vilas Paswan, recently occupied an anti-laloo platform with 
the Samata-Bjp. While Paswan claims "the JD will go with the secu¬ 
lar front," suspicion that he may do a last-minute skip is rife. 

The LF, too, is divided, with the hsp and Forward Bloc still refus¬ 
ing to toe the a>i(M) line. "They are impatient and hot-headed, but 
they will come around," says Surjeet. Within the Congress alli«, 
there are differences over whether or not to join the 
government. While the cpifM) and Samajwadi Party 
indicated that they would extend support from out¬ 
side, RjD MPs are keen on ministerial berths. "There's 
no question of our not joining the government," 
says the r/d's M.A.A. Fatmi. 

The Left feeis its strength as a pressure group would 
decline if the rlm were to become a partner. On the 
other hand. President K.R. Narayanan may not acc¬ 
ept an unst^le government. Also, he may not cho¬ 
ose to demand a floor test, which would involve con¬ 
vening a special session of Parliament, before the ass¬ 
embly polls. But all these possibilities come into the 
reckoning only if the Congress makes up its mind. ■ 

Bbavdaep Kang 
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CONTROVERSY_ _ 

A government panel set up to 
‘review’ curricula wants to 
incorporate India’s composite 
culture, not its ‘Hindu’ heritage 
alone, to the Sangh’s chagrin 

ByCHARU LATA JOSW_ 

"Oh, Mother Emth, shv to m, as your children 
the capacity to interact harmoniously, may we 
speak sweiily to one another." 

—Verses from the I’rithvi Sukta, Atharva 
Veda, quoted by former chief justice J.S. 

Verma in a speech last year 

V EDIC ideals may not be within 
the immediate grasp of govern¬ 
ment panels, yet a high-powered 
committee to ensure the enforce¬ 
ment of fundamental duties 
could do no harm. Moreover, the Supreme 
Court had in a recent ruling on a writ peti¬ 
tion noted the failure of the government 
to instil a better civic sense in its citizens. 
But when the committee was formed on 
July 21, human resources development 
minister Murli Manohar Joshi couldn't 
have envisaged that it would propagate 
some uncomfortable ideas. 

Ostensibly the committee's terms of refer¬ 
ence is to foois on how to "operationalise 
the suggestions to teach fundamental dut¬ 
ies" at the primary, secondary and univers¬ 
ity level and "review the existing academic 
curricula" in the country. Yet the |)anel— 
chaired by former chief justice J.S. Verma 
and comprising former high commissioner 
to the UK L.M. Singhvi, Rajya Sabha mem¬ 
ber Dr Karan Singh and chairman, National 
Council of Teacher Education, Dr J.S. 
Rajput—is actually gearing up to re-empha- 
sise the country’s "secular" framework. Says 
Justice Verma: "Apart from highlighting the 
concept of citizen's duties in the curricula, 
we may need to propose additional enact¬ 
ment of laws or make existing laws more 
effective against antl-seailar forces." 

While the committee has not yet begun 
its nationwide exercise, such views are hard¬ 
ly in consonance with those of the Sangh 
parivar. What is likely to raise the hackles of 
a section of the ruling party is that the high- 
powered committee has the authority to 
propose an amendment of Article 51 (A) of 
the Constitution, which lists the funda¬ 
mental duties. "By this the government 
could make laws more effective in areas 
where aberrations exist. For instance, 
stronger legal action against those who 
stoke communal disharmony," explains 
Justice Verma. Given the involvement of a 
host of Bjp ministers—including home min¬ 
ister LK. Advani and Joshi—in the Babrl 
Masjid demolition case, the committee's 


SPAR OVER A R/ 




stand is likely to be a source of embarrass¬ 
ment for certain sections of the party. 

In fact, this aspect is likely to hurt the har¬ 
dliners in the ruling party much more than 
the committee's relatively innocuous pro¬ 
posals on the revision of political science 
textbooks. Though the government is not 
bound to accept the committee's recomme¬ 
ndations, the fact that it was formed in 


response to former chief jus¬ 
tice Jagannath Misra's writ 
petition in the Supreme 
Court gives it greater legal 
weight. Further, the hrd 
ministry has by its own 
order given the committee 
absolute freedom "to devise 
its own procedure and met¬ 
hodology of work", thereby 
freeing the entire exercise of 
bureaunatic controls. 

The move appears to have 
backfired. Given the hrd 
minister's emphasis on inv¬ 
oking pride in our national (read Hindu) 
heritage and his well-known religious beli¬ 
efs, the committee could well be working at 
cross purposes. For apart from drawing from 
Hindu religious texts and mythology, the 
committee plans to lay equal emphasis on 
tenets of Christianity, Islam, Sikhism and 
other faiths, for delivering a message to the 
masses. "Out proposals will attempt to 
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PRASHANT PANJIAR 


r A village school: only one world view? 

bring in the rainbow concept of the coun¬ 
try's cultural heritage. The emphasis will be 
on India's secular tradition," says Singhvi. 

To illustrate the 10 clauses in Article SI, 
the committee plans to borrow from Indian 
folklore and rituals, myths and historical 
facts from Hindu and Islamic texts and 
other religious scriptures. A few instances: 

• The duty "to protect and improve the 
natural environment including forests, 
lakes, rivers and wildlife" would be illus¬ 
trated by religious rituals of cow worship 
and worship of the banyan tree; 

• The duty "to promote harmony and the 
spirit of common brotherhood" would be 
explained through emperor Akbaris concept 
of sulh kul (religious harmony) and Sufism; 

• The duty "to develop the scientific tem¬ 
per, humanism and the spirit of enquiry 

f and reform" would be highlighted through 
a documentation of the works of social 
reformers like Annie Besant and Raja 


Rammohun Roy among others. 

Says justice Verma; "If social values and 
citizens' duties are linked to religious rituals 
and illustrated through historical facts, 
there will be better observance." Adds a 
senior hrd official: "The success of mission¬ 
ary schools in the remote areas of the coun¬ 
try shows that religion has worked as an 
effective tool in spreading better values." 

But what is likely to go against the grain 
for the Sangh parivar and Shiv Sena lobby is 
the committee's firm resolve to highlight a 
"composite culture" and not limit It to a 
reiteration of Hindu values alone. For not 
only will the committee talk of a "Ram 
raiya" in the context of a welfare state; but 
it'll also incorporate Kabir's secularism, hku 
bureaucrats, who had begun touting the rss 
line on the relevance of Hindu scriptures in 
the education system, are in a tizzy since 
they will be finally responsible for imple¬ 
menting the committee's "liberal" recom¬ 


mendations. Says P.H.S. Rao, joint educa¬ 
tional advisor. Department of Education: 
"All ancient Indian texts like the 
Mahabharata, Ramayana and the Vpanishads 
highlight social values, but this committee 
will decide the best course of action." 

W HILE a majority of educationists in 
the HRD ministry feel that textbooks 
contain enough material on funda¬ 
mental duties, they realise the need to give 
these dry facts a more practical focus. Adds 
Singhvi; "There has bem a consensual feel¬ 
ing in Parliament, cutting across party lines, 
to enforce a better performance and sense of 
duty among citizens." As of now, the com¬ 
mittee has Identified three institutes to 


serve as role models for the revised syl¬ 
labus—the Gujarat Vidyapeeth, the 
Gandhigram Rural Institute, T<imil Nadu, 
and the Satya Sal Baba Institute of Hi^et 
Learning, Andhra lhadesh. And much to 
the chagrin of hardliners within the ruling 
party, none of these institutes runs on a 
framework propounded by the Sangh part- 
vat's shakhas. Their consternation is likely 
to increase as the committee proposes to 
introduce "secular" packages for training 
teachers as well as develop non-formal pro¬ 
grammes to make adult citizens more 
responsive. Says a senior hrd official: "This 
move may help the ruling party to tout Its 
secular crwlentials." 

But the political fallout of this exercise 
does not concern the committee members. 
Says Singhvi: "The committee will be a cat¬ 
alyst in bringing about a national citizens' 
movement at a time when social values 
have touched an all-time low." India's 
Constitutional history 
shows that the ftmdamental 
duties—though not a part of 
the original document— 
were Incorporated as part of 
the 42nd Amendment in 
1977. "It was added on 
largely because our moral 
values had degenerated so 
much that the government 
had to intervene and give 
basic duties a legal force,” 
says Verma. Reiterates 
Singhvi: "Merely putting 
these duties in the 
Constitution is not enough, 
we have to ensure that these 
are enforced." 

The panel has also taken up 
the project of explaining the 
Preamble of the Constitut¬ 
ion through historical anec¬ 
dotes. For instance, justice 
Verma says the concept of 
"political sovereignty" may 
be explained through a 
myth: "Ancient Indian his¬ 
tory shows that the king, 
Rama, for instance, respected the opinion of 
the people, in taking note of what the wash¬ 
erman said of his (Rama's) wife, SIta.” 
Similarly, the concept of "justice”—social, 
economic and political—will be illustrated 
by legendary tales from jehangir's court. 

The committee has summoned samples of 
political science textbooks from all comers 
of India. Then, it plans long sessions with 
academics, philosophers and Constitution 
experts and work out an education policy in 
consonance with India's heritage. "The sim¬ 
ple inudda," says Arti Kant, director, school 
education, "is if we have to make India 
strong, our education system must empha¬ 
sise our cultural values. Not just Hindu val¬ 
ues." Quite. But does the Sangh agree? ■ 
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Speech is action. And when 
the President speaks—in 
measured, Nehruvian tones— 
critics say it’s political action. 

By SAGARIKA CHOSE 


A Ni'hriivian stitialist presides over 
India’s first non-Consress 'Hindu 
nationalist' government. K.R. 
Naiayanan is rut from 195()s 
cloth, owing allegiance to the 
three pillars ol the Nehruvian consensus: 
socialism, secularism and India’s leader¬ 
ship of the non-aligned world. The bip, by 
contrast, is committed to redefine the very 
consensus for which Narayanan stands. 
Between the First C.itizen and his govern¬ 
ment, there could be an unstated clash of 
civilisations. 

The first-ever lnde[)endence eve interview 
given to the l.ett-leaning Fronllitic editor N. 
Ram has become controversial. The rss 
wonders why an interview with a known 
Leftist was aired on the national broadcas¬ 
ter, "Eyebrows were raised about the inter¬ 
view and there was some discomfort," says 
Orxiiiiii>fr editor Seshadri (.hari. "We have 
respect for tlie President. But Rss leaders 
were unhappy with the way in which cer¬ 
tain newspaix'rs re|M)rted it. Obviously we 
are nut as comfortable with him as witli 
Advani or Murli Manohar Joshi. We know 
that he was once a socialist." 

However, ('hari says that after the tran- 
scTijM of the interview was read, there was 
sontc sati.staction in the rss at the Presid¬ 
ent’s defence of the nuclear tests. "On sev¬ 
eral occasions the President dcTended the 
government Irom provexative and leading 
questions by Ram." But bip vice-president 
Jana Krishn-imuithy c|iiestions the timing 
of the interview. "I have nothing to say 
atxrut his choice of interviewer or of matters 
dealt with by him. But ixrsons who have 
been responsible for chexssing the date of 
telecast have not done the right thing. I 
learn that the interview was rcxordc-d 10 
days prior to the telecast. Propriety requires 
that this interview should have gone on air 
much earlier than the date on which it was 
telecast. The timing has caused tippreheii- 
sions in the minds of a few people." 

Bjp president Kushabhau Thakrc describes 
Narayan as a conscientious patriot. "In a 
democracy, everyone is entitled to a perso¬ 
nal opinion which others are free to agree 
or to disagree with. As far as I’m concer¬ 
ned, the President was giving his personal 
opinion. I rcvipcct the President and I don’t 
think he’s overstepping (he mark." 

Not all the issues raised in the interview 
were bland 1947-speak. "Communal mob¬ 
ilisation in the long run will not succeed in 


India because Indian society cannot be 
mobilised communally. Even the last elec¬ 
tions have shown that communities, religi¬ 
ous communities, castes did not vote soli¬ 
dly for one party," said Narayanan. Former 
PM Chandra Shekhar has declared that the 
President shouldn't have brought up so 
many "controversial issues", but legal 
experts insist that it is the President’s con¬ 
stitutional right to speak his mind. 

The statement: "My image of a President 
is a working president, not an executive pre¬ 
sident, but a working president," is no mod¬ 
ification of the President's constitutional 


role, but an attempt to strengthen and res¬ 
tore the office to its rightful place. "The Pre¬ 
sident has reclaimed what earlier Presidents 
may have lost," says senior Supreme Court 
counsel Shanti Bhushan. "The Constitution 
doesn't visualise a rubber-stamp President 
in the manner of Fakruddln Ali Ahmad. The 
latter failed to perform his coastitutional 
role when he signed the Emergency order". 

"It is, in fact, completely constitutional 
for the President to bring up controversial 
issues and to be objective and analytical. 
He has restored the President’s prestige." 

Bob Murari, secretary to former President 
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R. Venkataraman, says: "Knowing Naraya¬ 
nan as well as I do, as far as his constitu¬ 
tional obligations are concerned he is 
totally non-partisan and objective." How¬ 
ever, another former Rashtrapati Bhavan 
aide says that though Narayanan may not 
have modified his constitutional role, he 
has subtly altered the fuzzy area of presi¬ 
dential convention. He has emphasised 
Rashtrapati Bhavan’s "indirect" power to 
influence and exert moral pressure. 
f President watchers say Narayanan has 
taken advantage of the wider context of 
powers which the Constitution allows him. 


unlike earlier Presidents who may have pla¬ 
yed strictly by the rule book. Unlike 
Narayanan, Venkataraman in all probabil¬ 
ity would not have returned the order 
imiwsing (lentral rule in UP. lie would 
have simply acted on the governor's report. 
,Although Venkataraman returned the bill 
on MPs' privileges and Zail Singh returned 
the Postal Bill and carried on an ojX’n quar¬ 
rel with the PM, Narayanan is creating a 
rather different presidential profile. No 
other President has ever queued up in pul)- 
lic view to vote tlie way Narayanan has. His 
has been a subtle assertion of a "people’s 
president": officially above partisan poli¬ 
tics, yet a voting member oi the public. 

In the interview, his disafipointment at 
the blocking of the Women's Reservation 
Bill, championing of the rights of back¬ 
ward castes and backward 
regions, use of phrases like 
"counter-revolutionary" 
and “reactionary", advoc¬ 
acy of tile need for land 
reforms (land reforms are an 
important left demand of 
the lilieralisation process) 
and criticism of "a new class 
of landlords" create the per¬ 
sona of a Left-of-centre, pro- 
women, pro-backward, anti¬ 
landlord, rlecentralising lib¬ 
eral. "I’.very I’resident is free 
to interpret convention the 
way he likes, I'lie f’ons- 
titution lays down what the 
President can do l)ut is 
silent on what he can say," 
says senior Supreme Uourt 
lawyer I’.l’. Rao, pointing 
out that Radliakrishnan and 
Rajendra I'rasad were, on 
occasion, extremely critical 
of tile government. "Oemo- 
cratic propriety icquires 
tliat the President is not gagged." 

Y F.T, Narayanan's relationshiji with the 
.Sangh [larivar has not been entirely 
smooth. Observers say that as a Dalit, 
Bjp literature on Ambedkar must be difficult 
for him to stomach. As Vice-President, he 
had expressed his anguish over Batiri 
Masjid. Furthermore, during the Moham¬ 
mad Koya Memorial lajcture in Kerala in 
1995, Narayanan caused some up.set when 
he said Adi Shankaracharya may have been 
influenced by Islam. Parmeshwaran of Pra- 
gya Bharati—a forum within the Sangh— 
had alleged that Narayanan was defaming 
the Shankaracharya. But subsequently the 
Vice-President, as he was then, revers^ his 
remarks. After he became president, the viii’ 
thundered that Rashtrapati Bhavan would 
become a centre of Christian activity as Nar¬ 
ayanan's wife is a Christian. "But the Rss 
disassociated itself from the viip position on 


this issue," points out Chari. “Our stand has 
always been that Narayanan deserves to lie 
I’resident." In fact, a turning point between 
the President and the parivar was his refusal 
to dismiss the Kalyan Singh govenmient. 

Krishnamurthy says he's not worried: "No 
conflict will arise tietween the bjp and the 
President. He has been honest with himself 
and .said that he will not be a yes man. But 
if he feels any part of his viewpoint is likely 
to be misinterpreted, I'm sure he'll take cor- 
rc'ctive steps.” If it comes to dismissa! of a 
state government, he ultimately has no 
choice l)ut to accept the cabinet's advice. 
Ironically, Slryama I’rasad Mookerjee's desc¬ 
endants have to share the [irecincts of Rais- 
ina Hill witii the septuagenarian heir of 
Mookerjee’s bitterest enerrty. "Our generat- 
ioit, Narayanan inclttded, studied Nehru for 
a long time," says A.K. Dam- 
odaran, an old friend and 
colleague. "We were obses¬ 
sed with political freedom. 
I’erhaps we ignored ca.ste or 
religion." 

Says anotlier former confi¬ 
dant: "I can imagine Nara¬ 
yanan having a conversat¬ 
ion with Vajpayee and ami¬ 
cably agreeing to disagree. 
But with some of the others 
in the ruling party, I don't 
think he would have any 
meeting ground." 

"The President was simply 
being very direct, sponta¬ 
neous and matter-of-fact as 
he always is," says a close 
Rashtrapati Bhavan aide. 
"He thought he would be a 
mere rubber .stamp, but he 
finds that his duties are 
rather more than that. 
I'hat's all. And as far as bias 
is concerned, it was clear in 
the interview that on certain questions, he 
openly disagreed with the interviewer." 

A.K. Ray, former foreign service col¬ 
league, says Narayanan is too canny not to 
understand the implications of his words. 
"I think he spoke to silence any criticism 
that he had fallen in line with Hindutva. 
He made his independence clear, and 
asserted that he isn't in the pocket of the 
BJP, that he was not going to accept any¬ 
thing blindly but will exercise his own 
judgement." By si)eaking forcefully and 
choosing not to paper over issues, says a 
lawyer, Narayanan seems to indicate he's 
not going to compromise his principles for 
the sake of a second term. 

As political egos once again threaten to 
de.stabilise the government, the President's 
actions may become crucial. And once 
again, K.R. Narayanan from Uzhav(x)r will 
step forward with what he described in his 
interview as the "Nehruvian Dream". ■ 




Narayanan'S 
inlerviawwith 
N. Ram created 
ttie persona of a 
teft'Of-eentre, 
pib-bpckWard, 
dacentraltsing 
nberai. 
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OPINION 


Alive to the Moment 


I am a workinR I’ri'sidt'nl, not a riibhcr stamp 
1’ri‘sidi‘nt,’ ijiiotli Mi K.H. Narayanan, and sent a 
shock wave throiisli Delhi's politUal fishhowl. 

Under his piesidenty, he vsent on to elahorate, Article 
.156 would he used only when there was clear evidence 
that the constituiional machinery had broken down. 

As il that were not sulfiiiently explicit, he made a 
pointed releience to his decision to return the advice 
given by tlie I K. (iujral government to him to dissolve 
Mr kalyan .Singh's government in UP last Autumn. 

Nor, Ml Naiayanan lelt, was the President's role lim¬ 
ited to overseeing the use of .156. In his televised talk 
with N. Ram, editor ot Frontline, he asserted that il 
was the President's duty to guide the government of the day on 
the issues it had to lace, esix-cially where these impinged upon 
the functioning ol the ('onstitution and the .Stale. Perhajis bold¬ 
est ol all, he gently suggested that when such advice was in line 
with the leelings ot the people, governments would he well 
advi.sed to heed the President’s advice. 

Predictably, Mr Naiayanan's views have aroused a storm ot 
speitilalion. Is he trying to redefine the role of the President in 
tile Indian Constitution.^ Is he daiming a guardianship role for 
the President that makes him in some way superior to Parlia¬ 
ment.^ II so, he is clearly out of line. The Indian Constitution is 
mixtelled on that ol Westminster, we are reminded. There, the 
Sovereign’s right to veto legislation or ignore the advice of his or 
her council ot ministers lapsed almost two centuries ago. 

The criticism is not completely oil the 
mark, and the doubts are not unjustified, 
given the troubled hislory ol the Presidency 
in oui country. Hut such doubts are uncalled 
tor oil this iKcasion. for Mr Narayanan has 
clearly spelt out the limits ot the President's 
role as he sees it. Me has contrasted his 
notion ol a vvoiking President with not only 
a rubber stamp President, hut also an execu¬ 
tive President. Ily the latter, he means a 
President, like the US 1‘resiclc'nt, wfio exercis¬ 
es administrative power m his capacity as 
the head ot the executive. hat is more, the 
working Pte.sitlenty he has defined is not just 
scamething that falls arithmetically in betw¬ 
een these two extremes. This President has 
no executive fKivver. He cannot coiuiuand 
the administration or the armed lorces to do 
anything on his own, even in an emergency. Mis role is to act as 
the guardian ol the Constilution, to advise and to warn, in short, 
far from being .something new, Mr Narayanan's concept ot the 
Presidency is as old as fiarliarnentary demcKracy. l-’or it is precisely 
what Walter Hagehot, perhaiis the greatest constitutional theorist 
of all lime, defined as being the role ol the constitutional monarch. 

What made his formulation sound new are the radically changed 
circumstances in which he made it. Democracy works on not just 
written hut, more inuxrrtantly, unwritten niles and conventions. 
What's more, it is not an end in itself hut a means to an end, which 
end being the welfare of the governcxl. .So long as the institutions 
ot demcKracy—the legislature, the executive and the judiciary— 
perform their functions scru|)ulously, with due regard for the pro¬ 
visions ol the ('onstitution, the interests of the people are auto- 
matiially satcgiwrded and the President or Monarch remains a rub¬ 
ber stamp. It is only when one or more of them stop doing so that 
the latent role of the President or Monarch, as Bagehot defined it. 


gets activated. Mr Narayanan’s remarks, both with 
regard to the state of the nation, of politics, and politi¬ 
cians, show the time for such activation has arrived. 

No one who has studied the confusion and turmoil 
that prevails in Indian politics can doubt for a moment 
that this is indeed so. Since the end of Congress domin¬ 
ance, there have Iteen as many as .15 parties in the nat¬ 
ional Parliament. The national government has been 
made up by coalitions of anything from 1^4 to 18 polit¬ 
ical parties. Nor is there a likelihocxl of the number of 
partners coming down, for eacti of these little parties 
now enjoys a secure vote base in its home state or 
states, ancl is able to transform that suppesrt into a few 
seals at the ('entre. In .such circumstances it was only to lie ex|XH,'- 
ted that some of the coalition partners would try to use their power 
at the tl'iitre to settle scores with rivals in their home states. 

During the UP regime, .Mr Mulayarn Singh Yadav tried to keep the 
it|i' out ol power in UP by hcxrk or by crook, and would have succ- 
eedcxl had the President not demurred. A far more dangerous situa¬ 
tion was averted when a (.ongress, rendered berserk by the Jain 
commission re|X)rt, demanded that Mr (iujral dismiss the omk gov¬ 
ernment as the price ol its support. It is to Mr Gujral's eternal cred¬ 
it that he did not weaken before the temptation. But his hands 
were no doubt strengthened by his lorcknowk'dge of how the 
President, Mr Narayanan, was likely to react to such a suggestion. 
Deciding when and when not to invoke Article .156 to dismiss an 
elected state government is the easier part ol the challenge that a 
President is likely to face in the period of 
transition Irom dominant party to bi-|K>lar, 
coalition demiKracy. The harder part is to 
decide wlieii ancl wlien not to accede to the 
rLX|iiest of a reigning Prime Minister to dis¬ 
solve the l.ok .Sabha. Given the confrontat¬ 
ion between Ms jayalalitha and the iijr, this 
challenge may be only days away. British 
parliamentary practice, usually so precise 
elsewhere, is a shade opaque on this. Norm¬ 
ally the monarch must be bound by the adv¬ 
ice of the council of ministers. But should he 
Ix' so when that council has dearly lost the 
support of the house, perhaps as a result of 
defections from the ruling coalition’f 
In 1924, when this question came before 
the British monarch, the British political est¬ 
ablishment found a typically innovative way 
to evade it. When the Liberal party withdrew support from Ramsay 
Macdonald's minority Labour government, he did not ask for diss¬ 
olution but simply tendered his resignation. The King then asked 
the leader of the second largest party, the Conservatives, to form 
the government. But Mr Baldwin accepted on condition that he 
was allowed to dissolve the I’arliament and hold a fresh election. 

What neither the King, nor Mr Baldwin contemplated even for a 
moment, was to form a government which would depend for its 
majority on the very people who had pulled the Ubour govern¬ 
ment down. Yet, that is precisely the signal that Ms jayalalitha is 
waiting for to desert the biv coalition. And, unlike the principled 
Mr Baldwin, that is precisely the signal that power-hungry politici¬ 
ans in the (Jongress are trying to persuade Mrs Sonia Gandhi to 
send out. Mr Vajisayee has said more than once that were this to 
happen, he will call for a fresh election. Should this contingency 
arise, given what Mr Narayanan has already done during his year 
of Presidency, 1 am confident the country is in safe hands. ■ 
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LI Gen, Vij, Goi/eriior Sinlia and 
Mahanta at the rehahilitation 
ceremony 



The Thorny Path Home 

A group of ULFA and Bodo rebels surrender—and try to start life afresh in the paramilitary forces 


ByNITINA.GOKHALE 

S AHIB hum iimikii luiliin Liri'fiii (I 
will not do a roulinc |ob, sir)’’, the 
man ol inilelermmate jj;e pleads 
in halting Hindi vsilh llrig. tiaga- 
njit of the d Corps. I'or Khaktu 
(not Ills real name), the shut irom the lun- 
gles of Bhutan to the eomtorts ol Army 
barracks is a partial boon, tinged with 
uncertainty. Having spent 11 years as 
an underground activist of tiie ban¬ 
ned United Liberation I’ront of Asom 
(niiA), Bhaktu is not inclined to take 
up a job that has been offered to him 
under the army's much-touted reha¬ 
bilitation package. 

‘.His hesitan-'y is understandable. 

aktu, who I as a "sergeant major" 
inaBu.^ j„ before 

berstam,. overground with 132 others 
the latent j j qualified. He 


fears that’others, much junior to him in 
the militant outfit but better qualified, 
would end up in a senior position in the 
paramilitary forces where the government 
has oltered these "returnees" jobs. 

Ihe former "sergeant major" is not alone 
in Iwing disinclined to take up a job. At 

Th8 vocational centre; learning computers 
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least 20 others want to go back to their vil¬ 
lages and begin life afresh after having ren¬ 
ounced arms at a "rehabilitation cerem¬ 
ony" in Upper Assam’s Jorhat district, two 
days before Independence day. 'fhe 140 
militants, including .seven Bodos belong¬ 
ing to two different outfits, the Bodo I.ibe- 
ration Tiger Force (Biir) and the National 
Democratic Front of Bodoland (ndi’b), were 
part of the second batch of militants 
to have come overground—51 deno¬ 
unced arms on July 24. "Tlie flood¬ 
gates have been opened and it is only 
a matter of time before several more 
come to us," sa^s Lt (Jen. N.C. Vij, 
commander of the 4 Corps. 

Lt Gen. Vij is, however, waiting for 
a final rehabilitation package appar¬ 
ently being worked out by the Cen¬ 
tre. "Under this scheme, the mili¬ 
tants would not only be offered jobs 
in the paramilitary forces but also in 







A spate of fratricidal killings sKakeSiup the ULFA hierarchy 


I N th^ nm-up to.«very Indq)eAdence 
day in Assam, the violence graph 
invariably rises as militant groups 
call for a boycott and the govemmeiit 
tries to counts* it. This year was no cHi-^ 
forent On August 11, suspected i^a 
militants exploded a bomb at the 
13,000 kilolitre depot of the Indian Oil 
CoTpcnatlon at Ihekeragurl in Nagaon. 
The depot was (fostroyed, the loss run*- 
ning to ctores. But what Is wonying 
the state administration 
more is that after a four- 
year lull, a ftatricidal 
clash has empted bet¬ 
ween the ULFA and its 
former members. 

It all began with' the 
killing of Tapan Dutta, 
a former high-profile 
OUFA activist ftom upper 
Assam who had surren¬ 
dered in 1992. Dutta 
was gunned down in 
Guwahatl. In less than 
two days, the sulfa (or 
surrendered ulfa mem¬ 
bers as they are called) 
struck, killing six fam¬ 


ily Bienfom at thr^ top uua teadm. 

Among riK victinis was Dimbesfawar 
I!la)kh 0 wa, elder brmher of ulfa ch^r 
am An^nd^ Bajkhowa. He was kliled 
fo the upper Assam, insurgency-hit 
town of Dibtugarh. Bin the most heart¬ 
rending scenes were witnessed at vil¬ 
lage Nij-jnluki in Nalbari district. Four 

ULFA iwtiliattif uentary Dabnary loM 
four iMRiban of fill family 



wneg(H^d(fwa> Aok)^ 
those kiUed. Wne. DipOK^ hrotKer 
DharankBiir Das, a popidv doctor 
tn. Pie locaUty, hfi'pregMnt 
RunjyotL Oipaidi.siotlitt . 

and his ristet Uittta;The only siuviyi^ 
was I^»iankfbah foin'*yliw- 9 i^'^ 
Bhaskar. DlpfOt^fothw, 
at his dau^tter's:hcHise; Pa$ 

The fratriddal clashes 
State and - eyas- -tt^ ’ UVA’ wa$>>iciig^ 1 
oiough to can for a htif to Pi^lls^ 
less bloodlettuig. 'H'^tiie jldhi^l^fi ' 
part of a raW (Resei^ and 

Wn0 cofMplw,.* 
outfit sakl, arid 
for a''uniM niM 
hist Pie hefofflis fid ' 
Inhuman plot of .-the , 
Indian state,In a 
sonal statefoeii^ 
maty said; pefsot 
nal loss that I have stiffi 
ered will never be inade 
up but this will not 
deter me ftom my 
goal.* Ev«i in the post- 
August IS phase,, there, 
have been four such 
killings. There seems to 
be no end to Assam's ' 
summer of discontent, 


public sector undertakings and depart¬ 
ments like railways," he told Outlook. 
"Once a concrete structure is evolved, 
more militants would give up arms." 

When pointed out that none of the lop 
leaders of the outfit were part of the reha¬ 
bilitation (the army and the state govern¬ 
ment is scrupulously avoiding temiing it as 
surrender), Ihe 4 Corps commander said: 
"rhe lop leaders are living in cusliy com¬ 
forts in south Asian countries. They have 
no reason to come out. Therefore, we are 
concentrating on the middle and lower 
level cadres. The idea is to separate the 
head from ttic body so that tiie head would 
be useless." l.t Gen. Vij says in the second 
batch, there are 21 action group comman¬ 
ders, or leaders of the outfit's strike force. 

C HIEF minister Prafulla Kumar Maha- 
nta kept away from the first ceremony 
on July 24, but governor Lt Gen. 
(Retd) S.K. Sinha managed to persuade him 
to attend the second function, thereby 
removing misgivings about differences. 
Sinha, in fact, denies there's a communi¬ 
cation gap. Mahanta, under pressure over 
the deteriorating law and order situation, 
was strangely subdued and uncomfortable 
at the function and seemed to have lecon- I 


ciled to the army’s rehabilitation scheme. 

Mahanta has reasons to be .sceptical, if the 
rehabilitation does not go through as plan¬ 
ned, he will be accused of creating a body of 
disgruntled former rebels. I'he ui ia ex|x-cle- 
dly terms the returnees as "fake members", 
Paresh Baruah, its military chief, said most 
of them were "thieves and dacoits". 

The ceremony over, (he army brass got 
down to getting the big 
group into a routine. Since - ^ o'. • ,. , 
security of these militants Hi# 1 

remains the main concern, . 
they have been housed at a ' 
high-security army base, 'htfllH ,ij 

put up in barracks and are : a 
made to go through a daily 
regimen. The day begins 
with morning PT, followed 
by breakfast and a string of ..||0 pHI 
vocational classes. About 
25 of them, who under- 
stand Hindi but can't speak 
it, are taught the language > 
since Hindi is the lingua 
franca in the forces. These boys are also 
being taught general knowledge. Says a 
jeo, In charge of these classes: "I'hese 
boys are even unaware of basic facts like 
how many continents are there in the 


world, or even how many states India has, 
so we have liad to start from scratch." 

Others like Dilip Kalita, a science gradu¬ 
ate from one of Guwahati's well-known 
colleges and an ui.m member for four years, 
are allowed to train on computers while a 
few have been handed out typewriters. 
.Says Kalita: "For the first time in life, one is 
realising that there is more to life than 
uncertainty. At last I am lea- 
riling something construc- 
five. This computer training 
advantage 

,IP SO- when I go lor a job." Some 
Stjlie: former militants like Anjan 

i ftlifilii' simply want to return 

WOOtp, ' to their villages. But the 
liifpat army, aware of the threats 

[OOWtsend them back, especially 
tiOlffi)'" ^ fratricidal 

' clashes (see box). Despite 

- the threat, it was touching 
■MM to see most of the boys 

pleading with Brig. Gagan- 
jit, who was instrumental in getting the 
process of rehabilitation off the ground, to 
reunite them with their families. Given tlie 
threat perception, however,, it will he some 
time before their dream comes true. ■ 
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■ Even with political tempera¬ 
tures constantly soaring, the 
raconteur in lamil Nadu CM 
M. Karunanidhi refuses to die. 
And this spirit came to the 
fore again when the CM trot¬ 
ted out tills little-known Tamil 
fable to describe the hji’-.siaomk 
alliance. "A rat and a frog," 
quoth he, “decided to live 
together by lying their legs. 

Ihe frog, as its wont, jumped 
into a well without the rat's 
consent. The rat died. An 
eagle, noticing the dead rat 
floating in the well, swooited 
down on it, taking Ihe frog 
along.” Too cryptic for your 
liking? Deciphered, these 
clues translate into the 
Congre5.s, Ihe hji> and the 
AIADMK for the eagle, tlie 
frog and the rat respec¬ 
tively. And lest you think 
otherwise, the moral of the 
story, the dmk supporters 
are quick to explain, is that 
a rodent and an amphibian 
cannot live together. 


■ Karnataka's politicians 
are fast learning the 
tricks of the trade from 
fheir Tamil Nadu coun¬ 
terparts. And the one 
thing R.K. Hegde's sup¬ 
porters cannot be actnised 
of is missing the woods 
for Ihe palms. All 72,000 
of them, in fact. It tran- 
s|)ires that to celebrate 
his 72nd birthday on 
August 29, the suirporters 
of the former Karnataka 
chief minister and Union 
commerce minister came up 
with the very MCR-esque and 
ambitious idea of planting 
72,000 coconut saplings across 
the length and breadth of the 
state to ensure that people 
don't forget their leader in a 
hurry. Auspicious too, since 
the coconut palm is also a 
much-worshipped tree in 
Karnataka and l.ok Shakti sup¬ 
porters hope Hegde will attain 
the same lofty status. The only 
catch: coconut saplings take 
about 10 years to grow to a 
respectable height! 
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■ Erom the laptop to junket 
federalism, Chandrababu 
Naidu has perfected it all. A 
year ago it was the infotech 
dazzle he zapped everyone 
with. Now junkets is his new 
buzzword. Earlier, he ensured 
friendly journalists had a good 
time in Singapore. This time 
it's a holiday package for all 
Mus. The tour plan is enviably 
exotic—Malaysia-Singapore- 
China. All 294 mlas, save the 
12 from the cpi(m), have signed 
on Naidu's magical technology 
tour to understand the progress 
made by these three countries 
courtesy science. No marks for 
guessing why the aifM) has 


opted out: they felt the entire 
exercise was a waste of public 
money. Rs .1 crore to be exact. 

■ It took two-and-a-half bot¬ 
tles of fine Scotch imbibed 
over three days in Delhi for 
Karnataka to see reason in the 
government’s plan to resolve 
the Cauvery crisis. A senior 
journalist close to the Bje did 
the honours for the govern¬ 
ment. The state, we now 
know, is not short on spirited 
gentlemen. 


Heard at Uie Bjp 
headquarters: “Why 
has the media not 
reported the 
transfer of George 
Fernandes from the 
defence ministry to 
the Bjp’s peace¬ 
keeping force in 
Chennai?" 
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OPINION 


Shifty, Uncertain Steps 


T hree months after trying to attain the status of a 
nuclear power with the Pokliran 11 series of explo¬ 
sions, the image India presents abroad is of a con¬ 
fused nation very much on the diplomatic defensive. 

This sums up the views of the diplomats, officials, jour¬ 
nalists and businessmen 1 met in Manila and Hong 
Kong after the asfan Regional Forum (arf) session, and 
earlier in london and at a conference in Mexico City. 

In contrast, after the initial shock of Ireing named as 
d threat by India's defence minister, Beijing has lost lit¬ 
tle time in projecting the me.s.sage that it will not acc¬ 
ept any rival in the big power stakes in Asia, a status 
endorsed later by US president Bill Clinton. The line 
was set by envoy Zhou Gang in his interview to 77rc Hindu on July 
9 demanding explanations for New Delhi's "totally unreasonable 
and groundless" accusations against China before the knot in 
Sino-Indian ties could be untied. It was followed up by Chinese 
foreign 'tiinister Tang Jiaxuan at the a«i when he said: "The act of 
creating imaginary enemies or fabricating sources of threat direct¬ 
ed at a thiid country can only harm others and more so oneself." 

Beijing has begun backing up its displeasure with economic 
measures. It is diverting imports of iron ore and other materials 
from India to Australia and other countries. Harry Banga of the 
Noble Groui) in Hong Kong, which handles shipping and 
imports to China, told me the diversion could cost India up to 
$.t0() million a year. Beijing was also persuading other countries 
to divert import^s from India. Beijing siems to be underlining the 
thesis that regional status stems more from economic strength 
than N-wea()on capability. It has a considerable lead in both. 

In Hong Kong, Chinese displeasure has not 
been directed against Indian citizens or busin¬ 
ess interests, Indian visitors can stay in Hong 
Kong without a visa lor three months, as they 
did before it returned to Chinese rule. Indian 
tnisinessmen continue to profit from a disprop¬ 
ortionate share of Hong Kong's trade, though 
the volume lias been hurt by economic recess¬ 
ion. But Hari Harilila, doyen of India business 
leaders in Hong Kong, told me that China's lea¬ 
ders had expressed grave shock and disappoint¬ 
ment to him in early May when India's defence 
minister was rejiorted as describing China as 
"enemy number one". Even he was unaware 
but relieved to hear that George femandes had 
not used the word "enemy" but "threat", and that only potential. 

Everywhere abroad, too, 1 found the "enemy" version current, 
with all its implications. Irresponsible press coverage and diplom¬ 
atic bungling in New Delhi exacerbated the tension. Our missions 
abroad have not received the transcript of Fernandes' remarks in 
the TV interview of May 2 that sparked the tension. It would have 
helped them contradict the "enemy" version and piace his 
remarks in perspective. It would also show that he made them in 
response to needling; they were not a new policy pronouncement. 

Only after returning to New Delhi could 1 secure the precise 
words used in the interview. The relevant sentences were; "It will 
not be appropriate to call China India's enemy number one. China 
can be described as potential threat number one." Fernandes also 
stated: "Chinese military activity is going on to encircle India. 
China is heiping the Pakistan missile programme. Chinese missiles 
are in Tibet. China has trained the Burmese army. China has estab¬ 
lished a surveillance system at the Burmese Coco Island, north of 
the Andamans." This, too, needed to be backgrounded by previous 


defence ministry reports publicising the same threat 
perception to show that there was no change of policy. 
Wlicn fenandes' remarks were followed by Pokhran 
II, it was assumed abroad that he had provided advance 
justification for the test. Even in distant Mexico City, 
the alleged use of "enemy" for China and reports of the 
home minister's warning to Pakistan, combined with 
the dancing in the .streets after the tests, evoked images 
of a new aggressive India, threatening its neighbours. 

But the switch from the defence minister's outspo¬ 
ken stance to the defensive, placatory crouch adopted 
by ministerial spokesmen more recently has not 
improved India's image. Instead of speaking with the 
power and authority nuclear status is supposed to provide, the 
impression projected is of an uncertain India trying to make up 
for the injury done to world opinion by Pokhran II. The prime 
minister's conciliatory statements in Parliament have not 
assuaged Beijing, which continues to demand a virtual apology. 

China is not regarded as a benign power in the Asia-Pacific 
region. Soon after the ari session, US defence secretary William 
(Johen arrived in Manila to finalise arrangements for resumption 
of tlie large-scale joint exercises at US military bases there. Filipino 
president Joseph Estrada, who, as a senator, had insisted on the clo¬ 
sure of the bases in 1992, justified the turnaround by emphasising 
differences with China over ownership of the Spratley Islands in 
the South China Sea. Even Fernandes was not quite so specific, but 
the threat Estrada descriired had no nuclear overtones. 

It is not only China and I’akistan that create challenges for Ind¬ 
ian diplomacy. We will have a hard time explaining our shifting 
posture on the ciai. Smaller countries of the 
region were given the impression India refu¬ 
sed to sign tile treaty because it was unequal. 
Unless the ban on N-testing was accompanied 
by a commitment by N-powers to disarm, we 
argued, crer would perpetuate their domina¬ 
tion. As New Delhi now indicates willingness 
to give up this condition before signing, our 
diplomats will have to counter the inference 
that our concern for injustice lasted until we 
joined the haves. India has much to lose by 
exchanging the moral high ground for 
realpolitik. The former has imparted credibili¬ 
ty to its diplomacy tor most of 50 years. To the 
world it now gives the impression of being 
more willing to bow before pressure after claiming N-status than 
when it stood up against the (.iBi. 

Our isolation is complete. No nation has endorsed Pokhran II. 
At the ARt in Manila, substitution of "grave concern" by "deplore" 
in the sentence in the joint communique on the tests was actual¬ 
ly hailed as a victory by New Delhi. But the communique went on 
to state that the South Asian tests had "e.xacerbated tensions in 
the region and raised the spectre of a nuclear arms race". The only 
other victory India could claim was to insist on keeping Pakistan 
out of the forum, to the embarrassment of other memlrers. 

India's image has deteriorated after Pokhran II because it drew 
attention to its economic backwardness, governmental instability, 
parliamentary confusion, diplomatic unpreparedness and social 
uruest. The excuse of a threat to national security requiring N-det- 
errence has few buyers; the tests are seen as a search for status. But 
they have had the opposite effect. Seen from abroad, nuclear wea¬ 
pons are aedible sytnbols of power if built on a wide range of nat¬ 
ional achievement; otherwise they e.xpose national deficiencies. ■ 
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At Charagh Din, we make it hard for you . 

TO MAKE UP YOUR MIND. STRANGELY, 
THAT'S PRECISELY WHY YOU'LL KEEP RETURNING.; 
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By LUOWINA A. JOSEPH in Washin^gton. O.C. 

H as President Hill ('linton’s moral authority lieen so shat¬ 
tered that he will find it diffieult to govern the nation dur¬ 
ing what remains of his time in office? The While House 
was obviously consc ious ot such an area of doubt. For, one 
moment he had retreatiHi to Martha's Vineyard en famille 
to lick his wounds after the humiiiating testimony before the grand 
jury in the Monica Tewinsky case. The next, he orders a sudden 
barrage of Ibnialiawk (hiise missiles against "suspected tcrrori.st 
camps” in Sudan and Afghanistan. Is domestic trouble, iti this case 
as domestic as you can get, beiiind the global musclc-tlcxing? 

The chiet executive's extraordinary five-minute confession before 
the nation that he "misled" the country and his family in the Mon¬ 
ica Lewinsky issue, on another front, was also followed by a damn¬ 
ing second testimony by Lewinsky--where she reportedly contested 
(.Hinton's 'sanitised' version of the sexual relationship. As the 
steamy sex scandal embroiled (Clinton's presidency in an image-irat- 
teririg media war, speculation swerved around to whether tire syn¬ 
chronised bomb strikes were a mere diversionary tactic, designed to 
scotch the tiiesis of a weakened executive. 

Moral authority is about trust and credibility, say presidential 
scholars. It is a central element in effective leadership—in busin¬ 
ess, social, and religious life, as well as in the affairs of the nation. 
Critics initially claimed that the Lewinsky affair would strip 
Clinton of his moral authority, emasculate him both at home and 
abroad, and render him incffc*ctive for the rest of his term—that 
he will have little heft with Congress, and no stomach for con¬ 
frontation with the likes ot Saddam Hussein, Osama Bin laiden 
and other US foes. “I think Clinton's effectiveness as president is 
over. His moral authority is gone," said Sen. John Ashcroft (R) of 
Missouri, one of the president's harshest critics. 

After the bombings too, Clinfon-baiter Sen. Arlen Specter (R) 
broke with the congressional tradition of backing the president in 
times of military action to say the liming was meant to "focus 
attention away horn his own personal problems". That is an opin¬ 
ion the public may come to share but not at the moment. Initial 
opinion polls .show most Americans who watched Clinton’s tele¬ 
vised confession over the Lewinsky affair are satisfied. In an 
aw: News poll, S9 [wr cent of those interviewed felt 
Clinton had said enough about the situa¬ 
tion. Another S.f per cent in a cn.s/kw 
Today poll said they were satisfied with 
Clinton’s explanation. 

Still, it’s far from clear that Clin¬ 
ton's testimony will defuse possible 
impeachment proceedings. As Lew¬ 
insky deposed a second time, sen¬ 
sational stories about the presi¬ 
dent sending the former intern 
coded messages of solidarity 
emerged. The New York Times 
reported that the president 
wore a Monica-gifted gold-and- 
navy necktie at a White House 
ceremony on August 6, the 
day lewinsky gave her first 
testimony. According to 
some reports, Lewinsky pre¬ 
sented Clinton the tie on 
his SOth birthday, saying 
that when he wears the tie 
she would know he was 
always there with her. If 
the I'n-sldent was trying to 
send a message to Lewin¬ 
sky, it didn't work. 


Clinton also sent his dna sample as an evidence following a 
request by Starr. Clinton agreed to provide the sample to see 
whether it matched the alleged semen stain on a navy blue party 
dress that Lewinsky gave for examination to the fbi. But abc said it 
was not clear when Clinton had given his dna sample. Critics said 
they were offended by the second part of the president's admis¬ 
sion—an attack on the length and cost of Starr's probe. "I don't 
think this is behind him. It's going to go on. It's a miserable situa¬ 
tion," says Robert Dallek, presidential historian. 

Clinton may find his negotiating power on Capitol Hill waning, 
say political observers. But jwst-bombing, lawmakers from both 
parties rallied behind Clinton—and House Speaker Newt Gingrich 
(R) even called it the "right thing to do". Controversies have often 
chipped at the president's standing with Congress. 4 happened to 
President Richard Nixon after Watergate, to President Gerald Ford 
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after he pardoned Nixon, and to Ronald 
Reagan after Iran-Contra. 

“A lot of the power that the president has is 
moral authority rather than actual legal 
authority," says Rep. Peter King (R) of Sea- 
ford. “You can always go over the heads of 
Congress to the people. 1 think Clinton will 
have lost the power to go to the people." 

T he scandal might force Clinton to use 
his veto pen more, politicai observers 
predict. They foresee a possibie legisla¬ 
tive stalemate or a Republican-tinged out¬ 
come on gun control, tobacco money, spend¬ 
ing bills, patients' rights, and a host of other 
issues still in the ring this year. "I think he's 
finished in terms of being an effective policy¬ 
maker," said pollster John Zogby. "The presi¬ 
dent doesn't have sufficient popularity to 
drive the issues against the congressional 
majority. So what we've got is gridlock." 

Some New York Democrats disagree, how¬ 
ever, saying the public's demand for a back- 
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A battered Clinton tries to live up to his 
Energiser Bunny image—bouncing back from 
the Zippergate scandal with an abrupt bombing 

to-issues agenda will strengthen Clinton's relationship with 
Congress. "1 think there's a thirst among American people to now 
move on and talk about issues that afto their live.s, so I think in 
fact the president will be able to move legislation," says Rep. 
Charles Schumer (D) of Brooklyn, a member of the House 
Judiciary Committee, which would preside over any impeach¬ 
ment proceedings. Working in Clinton's favour is his ability 
> i to bounce back. Says a White House aide, "He's like the 
Energiser Bunny. He's going to be more frenetic, I'm sure." 
|H But still to come is the independent counsel's report, which 
could persuade Democrats to back away from Clinton, whit¬ 
tling down the president's power even more. His admissions 
may prompt Democratic voters to stay home in November, 
jeopardising the number of Clinton allies in Congress, 
says Republican political consultant Jay Severin. 

"As draining as Monday night's admission was for 
Clinton, now the hard part comes," Severin says, as 
the president faces possible questions about perjury. 
""This is now a guy who needs congressional support 
and never curried It sufficiently before." In fact. 


Clinton at Maitha'k Vineyard wiili his family a 
day attar ha admittad tha affair with Monica 

Clinton is already reaching out to legislators, 
especially of his own party, asking them to 
stay the course. 

If Stan's report reaches Congress in mid- 
September as expected, it could not come at a 
worse time—just as lawmakers are preparing 
to adjourn and smack in the middle of the 
congressional poll campaign. Both parties are 
wary of the report. "There is a showdown 
coming," says Rep. Martin T. Meehan, a 
Ix)well Democrat and member of the House 
Judiciary Committee. But Meehan says he 
does not see grounds for Impeachment. 

Rep. Henry Hyde (R) of Illinois, who chairs 
the House Judiciary Committee, along with 
Rep. John Conyers (D) of Michigan, would 
handle any inquiry based on the Starr 
report. The House would vote to refer the 
report to the Judiciary Committc'e, which 
would then Iwgin a review. Only after such a 
review would the whole House 
vote on whether there are suffi¬ 
cient grounds to begin an 
impeachment inquiry. After that 
probe, the committee would 
either vote to drop it or pass a 
bill of impeachment. 

If the House votes to impeach, 
the full Senate would try the 
president. A two-thirds vote is 
required to convict. But it is unl¬ 
ikely the matter would get that 
far. One outside observer says he 
would get off with a "slap on his 
wrist". 

The White House is bracing its¬ 
elf for what could happen next. 
During his testimony, the presi¬ 
dent refused to answer fully some questions, triggering a warn¬ 
ing from prosecutors that they might seek to question him 
again. If they do and Clinton continues to balk, that could 
reignite a constitutional confrontation. Alternatively, Starr 
might not question Clinton again, but instead—in his report to 
Camgress—cite Clinton's demurrals as evidence of the presi¬ 
dent's efforts to obstruct justice. 

Outside of the small minority that makes up the rabidly right- 
wing conservatives, few average Americans want to see the presi¬ 
dent removed because he lied, under oath, about extra-marital 
indiscretions. Much depends on how strong an obstruction case 
Starr builds. Republicans would rather sec a weakened Clinton 
remain in office while Demoaats do not want the stigma of 
impeachment or resignation. 

Some of the press that covered Watergate are saying there should 
be "a sense of proportion". They argue that consensual sex betw¬ 
een adults, however outrageous, is not the same thing as organis¬ 
ing a secret police operation in the White House and involving 
the FBI and the cia in the cover-up of officially sanctioned crimes, 
which was what Nixon was guilty of doing. 

Yet the legal machinery of American government needs to take 
its course. “Its wheels move slowly. What we are seeing here is 
both the Crrnstitution and the Watergate-inspired independent 
counsel law at work," says a Congressional source. “When this cri¬ 
sis is past and its lessons learned, the independent counsel legis¬ 
lation will need to get a very thorough airing." ■ 
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Next Stop, Kashmir? 

The bombing complicates the Afghan scenario, but India fears the Taliban may now look east 


By SUNIL NARULA and 
JANAKI BAHADUR KREMMER 

T ill', I, ill III virtually 
llu' wholi' (it Vff’haii- 
M.in til till' p.ikistan- 
b.ii'kfd tuiKiaim-ntal- 
ist laliban couldn’t 
have Kime at a more inop¬ 
portune tune lor India, with 
the foreign mercenaries holed 
up in lainmu and Kaslimir 
upping the ante Now, India 
is bracing itself to fate a pos¬ 
sible threat from the Taliban, 
whicli may unleash mote bat¬ 
tle-hardened Islamic rebels to 
wage I’akislan's proxy war. 

What's worse, the implica¬ 
tions ol the Alghan develoji- 
ments are not contined to 
Kashmir, i'iie Taliban’s run will 
alv) impinge on India's inter¬ 
ests in (wntr.il Asia, its ties 
with a far more triumphant 
I’akistan and, in all probability, 
also give a fillip to i ross-border 
narco-terrorism. And India lias 
only ilsell to blame tor neglect¬ 
ing its Afghan policy 
But Indian officials deteiided 
their walchful pohes s,iying 
that in tile light ot tiie US bombing on 
rogue Arab terrorist leacier Osama Kin 
laclen'sbase in Afghanistan, compiications 
would arise in tile dynamics ot the relation¬ 
ship between the Valiban and the Pakis¬ 
tanis. Agreed P. Stobdan of the Inslitule of 
ncfence Studies .ind Analyses (iiis\): "These 
strikes inside \tghanisian wili change 
Alglian politics in significant ways. It might 
be the beginning ot the assertion by the 
Taliban, they might hold I’akistan resp(,nsi- 
ble for these attacks, lor liaving allowed 
them. The Pakistanis are involvcxl on both 
sides. It adds a now twist to (he situation. 
But we can't afford to be compkicent’’. 

India is carefiiily monitoring ibe situa¬ 
tion. I'he Tomahawk missiles vshich stiuik 
at various places in Afghanistan oserileu 
Pakistani territory. Apart trom raising cjues- 
tions of international law, ii has a bearing 
on U.S-Pakistan relations-spc'cifically, tiie 
inherent contradiction in Pakistan’s dual 
allegiance to Islami.st movements and its 
old role as a frontline state lot American 
interests. It also reinfesrees India's case that 
Pakistan has been sfionsonng teiiorism in 
India from bases in its own territory and 



The Taliban; in control, but for how long? 

Afghanistan. According to initial reports by 
a Pakistani news agency, ejuoting militant 
group llarkat-nl-Mujahideen, five Pakistanis 
tiaming to fight in India were killed in live 
strike on a tiainiiig camp 
near Khost about dO miles 
south of Kabul, not lar 
from the Pakistani border. 

New Delhi has innumer¬ 
able times drawn world 
attention to training camps 
operating out of Afgiian 
and Pakistani territories, 
mostly run by the Pakistani 
intelligence agency, isi. The 
I'S administrations have, 
as a general rule, chosen to 
wink at tiie evidence pro- - 

sided In India over the 
years. Ixcept briefly during the Bush 
administration, when Washington came 
close to declaring Pakistan a terrorist state. 

Aii eyes are now on the Taliban, which 
have made a Iiabil of surprising tlie world 
witli their sjx'ed at military games. Thanks 


US hypocrisy has 
been exposed— 
it ignores 
terrorism against 
India and others 
but strikes when 
it hurts them. 


to brisk fighting and some 
lirihing, the Paliban have man¬ 
aged to dislodge the Mazar-i- 
siiarif-based Northern Alliance 
of Uzbek leader Rashid Dos¬ 
tum, the fajik ^hmed Shah 
Masood, the Hazaras from the 
highlands of Hindu Kush in 
Ramiyan province and otliers. 
India can well argue it was not 
the only country to be taken 
by surprise. I'he Iranians, who 
have played a much greater 
role in Afglianistan and whose 
stakes are tiigher, were unable 
to pull out their diplomats and 
other personnel from Mazar-i- 
Sharif in time to prevent tliem 
from , falling into falihan 
hands—though re])ortedly top 
figures of tile Ralibaiii regime 
are being harboured in Tehran. 

" I he situation is tar trom sta¬ 
ble. It’s true tliat the pacifica¬ 
tion ot non-Pdshtun areas is 
on !))• the predominantly I’as- 
htun Paliban; that they hold 
most of the towns, the main 
roadways and airiiorts in these 
towns in northern Afghani¬ 
stan. But yon aie well aware of 
the unprediciability of Afgha¬ 
nistan. It is still not clear how duralilc the 
new arrangement will lie," say Indian offi¬ 
cials. "Besides the fact that it lends strate¬ 
gic depth to Pakistan, Imtli Pakistan and 
the laliban liavc tieen talking of Kashmir 
lieing iie.xt on tlic agenda. You put this in 
the context of Osama Bin 
l aden hiding in Afghani¬ 
stan, you can expect grea¬ 
ter terrorism and drug traf¬ 
ficking." Says another offi¬ 
cial; "All the mercenaries 
since the end of 1993 in 
Kashmir—like the Suda¬ 
nese, Egyptians, Algerians 
and others—they have the 
same ideological leanings 
as the Taliban and they are 
also active inside Pakistan. 

I. II .11 If the "Taliban take over, 

Badakshan will be a solid 
military base for Pakistan to operate from." 

Tills tallies with what Stobdan wrote in 
a recent paper. The Afghan Conflict and 
India. According to him, the Taliban access 
to Badakshan could increase the influx of 
militants into Kashmir. He quoted Indian 
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demn the lUiban; "What is being done in 
om ndghbourhood in the name of Islam 
by a bunch of people who are unaware of 
this religion is neither related with Islam 

Russia arms its frontiers, Iran rubbishes Taliban’s ‘Islamic’ credo nor concords with its principle,'’ Iran, uke 

Russia, recognises the government of But- 

HE "badrarians" are practically on would be didicult for cis to control. Russia, hanuddin Rabbani. Says Susan Ghaemi, a 

Russia's doorstep. Moscow and of course, will bear the brunt of it— journalist: "We should teach Pakistan a les- 

Central Asian cis members, Uzbekls- 17,000 Russian border troops guard the son. On the one side Islamabad was saying 

tan, Kazakhstan, Tajikistan and Ky^hiz- Tiajik-A^han border under the as' coilec- that the Afghan issue can't be solved 

Stan, ate trying to devise a common pol- live security agreement. Uzbekistan and through weapons and then they provided 

icy to stave off military and religious thre- Tajikistan also host 4,000 troops of the military help to the radicals." Iranians are 

ats of the Taliban offensive. "We should Russian 201st motorised division. also irked with the Taliban because they 

be on alert and prepared for anything The Taliban has also sent shock waves have kidnapped Iranian diplomats, a jour- 

une.xpected. But we have enough forces through Iran. Supreme Leader Ayatollah nalist and several other people, 
to defend ourselves," says Uzbek ptesi- Seyed Ali Khamenei was the first to con- After President Seyed Mohammad Kha- 
dent Islam Karimov. tami came to power last August, he 




Central Asian leaders are worried 
about the impetus Taliban victories 
could give to radical Islam trends in 
their countries. Retreating Northern 
field commanders may also try to 
relocate their forces to Uzbekistan to 
create a new fighting base, which 


military officiais as saying the Afghans 
often prefer to infiltrate Kashmir from 
the north along the Gilgit-Skardu a.cis. 

If the Taliban can keep northern and 
western Afghanistan calm, it will ptb- 
vide a land route to the landlocked 



has been trying to project a liberal 
face of Islam. Criticising the Taliban, 
he says: "The worst aspect is that all 
this violence Is being carried out 
under the name of Islam." 

Sergal SIrokan in Moscow 
and Irian Parviz in Tehran 


will swallow them first". Critical of 
India's regional diplomacy, Shahabud- 
din says "we took the Russian occupa¬ 
tion too lightly, then allowed Najibiil- 
lah to perish and did not give effective 
support to Rabbani". Pran Chopra, 


(Central Asian nations to Pakistan, 


senior journalist, presently with the 


which can lx- a great economic boost 
tor all parties concerned. India has tieen 
trying to use the Iranians to trade with 
Central Asia, but without much success. 
Notes Stobdan: "The Afghan civil war 
has so far fnistrated India's cooperation 
with Central Asian states.” 

Explains another Indian official: 
"There is a degree of vulnerability in 



Centre ior Policy Research, also feels 
that India has missed too many chan¬ 
ces in Afghanistan. "India first missed 
out when tire Soviet Union collapsed. 
T hen, it tried through Iran but our Iran 
policy was not correct. Iran was look¬ 
ing lor more supjrorl from us but we 
were slow in reacting, mostly the fault 
of MIA bureaucrats." 


Central Asia vis-a-vis Pakistan. With 


But Girijesh Pant of jawaharial Nehru 


Islamabad's profile of a bully and dep¬ 
ending on how it manages the Taliban, it is 
more than just a question of oil and gas. In 
political terms, the issue is of the Central 
Asians following a policy of appeasement 
towards Pakistan, which could be inimical 
to us. And if the Afghan route gets func¬ 
tional, Pakistan will seek to cut out India 
from any durable Central Asian trade and 
other links. With all this it will also regain 
its status as a frontline state." 

A t stake too is a $2 billion oil pipeline 
from Turkmenistan to Pakistan via 
Afghanistan, which the American oil 
company Unocal-led international consor¬ 
tium has contracted for. The construction 
was to begin at the end of this year, hut the 
project has been a non-starter, essentially 
because the area through which it was to 
pass was under the Northern Alliance. 
Now there is no guarantee how long the 
Taliban can keep the west and north of the 


! A Tajik border guard prepares his ammo 

country quiet. With the possibility of guer¬ 
rilla attacks by Northern Alliance fighters, 
from their hideouts in the Hindu Kush, the 
pipeline's safety can't be guaranteed cither. I 
As for New Delhi, it doesn't see the pipe¬ 
line being commercially viable unless 
India is a market. That is unlikely to hap¬ 
pen with the nature of ties with Islamabad. 
The bombing adds a new twist to US com¬ 
mercial interests, though a pragmatic axis 
with the Taliban is likely, with recognition 
for the regime and handover of Osama Bin 
Laden as potential points of bargain. 

India also has to contend with security 
spinoffs. Former MP and foreign service 
officer Syed Shahabuddin argues that while 
the proxy war in Kashmir may intensify, 
"it's also possible that Pakistan may not 
want to overplay the Afghan card as 
Afghanistan's shadow falls on Pakistan first. 
They have created a Frankenstein which 


University says India can't be blamed: "We 
were caught by a situation where the best 
option was to pursue a very low key policy. 
So I don't accept that we had no iiolicy. In 
fact, no policy was the right (solicy at that 
point of time, and the moment there was 
some space available to us we tried to make 
our presence felt." He does not mie out ten¬ 
sions developing between Pakistan and the 
I'aliban. "No Afghan government will like 
the idea of Pakistani domination.” That 
, will give some space to India, as in the past. 
I Even C. Uday Bhaskar of the idsa feels 
* there is no reason to panic. He sees a larger 
danger in Pakistan Ix'ing unable to control 
Taliban's Islamic fervour. But he is also 
quick to add that that doe.sn't mean India 
should not have an Afghanistan policy. "We 
have a limited manoeuverability and as 
regards Kaslimir, we need a tactical res¬ 
ponse, we must harmonise it with a long¬ 
term approach. It is a new reality. Let ns not 
underestimate its strategic implications. ' ■ 




PAKISTAN 


A TRIANGLE 
CATCHES FIRE 

The US strikes may hurt Pakistan more than the Taliban 


Zhawar Kill Base Can 


By MARIANA BAABAR in Islamabad and 
LUDWINA A. JOSEPH in Washington D.C. 

P AKISTAN'S Afghan policy has 
returned to haunt it yet again, as 
the strategic games it set rolling 
along with the US in 1979 play 
themselves out, this time in an 
inverted order. Tire Mujahideen, prop|jed 
up by Pakistan, trained and armed by the 
I IS, fought off the Soviet invasion then, 
today, their modern descendants are one 
with those who see the sole remaining 
superpower as their biggest idcxilogical foe. 

America, stung to the quick by the 
Nairobi and Dar es Salaam embassy bomb¬ 
ings on August 7, responded in its paten- 
tcKl manner—flouting international norms 
to fire Tomahawk missiles on suspected 
terrorist bases in Afghanistan and Sudan. 
The prime target, Saudi dissident Osama 
Bin l,aden who operates out ot Atghani- 
stan, was re|X)rted to be "sale and sound" 
hut stores of bodies were recovered from 
the site, near the eastern border with Paki¬ 
stan. Within hours of the strikes, Taliban 


chief Mulla Mohammad Omar con¬ 
demned the "brazen attack" and reit¬ 
erated his stand that Bin l,aden woul¬ 
dn’t be handed over to the US. 

Pakistan, set squarely in the middle 
of the two sides, finds itself in a tricky 
situation. For Prime Minister Nawaz 
Sharif, it can only add to his political 
woes. Especially because a missile 
landed in Pakistan's Nwre village 
(ihulam Khan, killing a large number 
ot civilians. Sharif is not going to hear 
the end of this very easily. Earlier, 
immediately after the August 20 mis¬ 
sile attack, foreign minister Sartaj Aziz had 
pleaded innocence: "We were not aware of 
anything and no facilities were provided 
by Pakistan. We are naturally against ter¬ 
rorism but this kind of intrusion appears to 
be unfortunate". The next day, in Parliam¬ 
ent, he shifted to a more forceful tone, say¬ 
ing the strikes "are a violation of the sover¬ 
eignty and territorial integrity of an Isla¬ 
mic country" and constitute a “matter of 
grave concern for the people of Pakistan." 
His party colleague and Senator Akram 



Zaki, chairman ot Parliament's foreign rela¬ 
tions committee, said the US had violated 
the UN charter and international law by 
acting unilaterally. 

Prompting them, perhaps, were the howls 
of protest in Pakistan, Former army chief 
Gen. Mirza Aslam Beg temied the strikes as 
an "unwise decision". Ex-lsi chief Lt Gen. 
Hamid (iul asked for Sharif's resignation. 
The Pakistan Awami Ittehad, an Opposition 
coalition including Benazir Bhutto's ppp, 
announced nationwide protests. Its spok- 


Lesser Mortals? 

Terrorism in Kashmir has a 
different colour for the US 

T ill its embassies became recent tar¬ 
gets, the US had es.sentially ignored 
India's oft-refwated claims that both 
Pakistan and Afghanistan have become 
terrorist havens. What do the August 20 
US missile attacks now imply for India? 

Said an Administration source: "We 
don't think it means anything for India. I 
certainly hope India will cooperate with us 
in combating international terrorism." A 
Congressional aide agreed: "There's no 
direct connection (with) India, although I 
venture to think the US would not con¬ 
done similar Indian actions ui Pakistan or 
Pakistan actions in Kashmir." As was indi¬ 
cated by the rumpus created in Washing¬ 
ton wiki [^Indian home minister L.K. 
Advaiu nzocated a 'hot pursuit' policy. 


TRIBHUVANTIWARI 



Victims of terrorism in Chamim 


So, how does the US justify two sets of 
rules, launching its own retaliatory attacks 
after expressly warning India not to retali¬ 
ate against Pakistan's forays in Kashmir? 
Did the US want India to do what it said, 
not what it did? "I think the two situations 
ate not parallel at all. We were able to trace 
the terrorist activities to riieir place of ori¬ 
gin. I don't believe the Indians were able to 
do that so spedficaliy. They were talking of 
launching attacks into Pakistani territory 


without a specific target in mind," said an 
official. Reminded that India was talking 
of cross-border terrorist bases, he parried; 
"Our information is a little different." 

He denied Clinton ordered the attacks to 
divert attention from the Lewinsky scan¬ 
dal: "They were meant to save American 
lives. We know the terrorists were plann¬ 
ing more attacks, this was a preemptive 
measure. The next terrorist attack could 
have been anywhere." The Congressional 
source added; "It is inconceivable the Pres- 
idoit could take such an action in the abs¬ 
ence of overwhelming evidence. There are 
several people on the Hill who support 
what the Pr^doit did and have said so." 

An amused US official declined to give 
details about where thennissiles were laun¬ 
ched from. "The Pakistani press are asking 
if the attacks were launched fr(»n India 
and rite Indian press want to know if riiey 
were launched from Pakistan. You guys 
should talk to each other,” he lauded. 

Lttdwim A. Joseph 
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The Pentagon- 


released 


aerial shot of 


the suspected 


militant camp 


in Afghanistan 


bombed by the 


US; Osama 


Bin Laden 


(above); the 


prime target 

AP/PTI 

1 ‘sman said: "The Pakistan government is 
fully involved in the operation against 
Kabul and cither its land or waters were 
used by the US for its operation". Jartiaat-i- 
Islami chief Qa/i Hussain Ahmed said: "The 
US has invited the enmity of 
the Muslim world and com¬ 
mitted a mistake". Harkat- 
ul-Mujahideen, formerly 
called the Harkat-ul-Ansar, 
whose camp was hit in 
Afghanistan, has threatened 
to give a “tit for tat response 
to the Americans." But the 
father of the Pakistani nucl¬ 
ear programme, Dr A.Q. 

Khan, felt that little could be 
done alxrut the highly accu¬ 
rate missiles. "Sometliing 
electronically must have 
gone wrong, for it to go ott 
target. If it comes through 
open space and we are able 
to detect it, we can use our 
Hamza missile to down it". 

Defence analyst Shirecn 
Mazari differed. Mazari 
called for breaking diplo¬ 
matic ties with the US “for 
trying to teach us a lesson. It 
is no excuse that we were hit 
by mistake. It is a signal that 
they can attack our nuclear 
installations anytime." 

In retrospect, the US seems 
to have taken few chances 
with its nationals. Eyebrows 
had been raised by its dra¬ 
matic recall of hundreds of 


its 6,000-strong diplomatic staff 
and dependents in Pakistan. The 
order, citing a "very serious threat 
to US facilities and citizens", came 
after officials in Karachi detained a 
suspect in the Africa bombings, 
where 12 Americans were among 
the 2S7 casualties. "We arc reacting 
to a generalin-d threat. Ihese are 
not Pakistan-specific. We are natu¬ 
rally sensitive in the wake of the 
Itombings in Nairobi and Dar es 
Salaam," explained US ambassador 
to Pakistan, Thomas W. Simons Ir. 
But the US was furious with the 
way Pakistan handled the arrest in Karachi 
of Arab national Mohammed Sadiq Howa- 
ida, a suspect in the embassy bombings. He 
had arrived from Kenya on a false Yemeni 
pas.s|jort and allegedly "confessed" to isi 
officials that he had close links with Bin 
I.adcn, and that he had participated in the 
Africa bombings. The information was 
leaked to the local press before Howaida 
was handed back to Kenyan and US author¬ 
ities. Soon after, there were reports that two 
other Arabs from the group had slipped 
into Pakistan from Kenya had also been 
arrested. Someone pushed the panic button 
in the US state department and the charter 
plane evacuation from Islamabad followed. 

What else had Howaida told his inter¬ 
rogators? Reports indicate that the Arab 



national had leaked information about an 
imminent attack on Americans in Pakistan. 

Before the strike, Sc'cretary of State Made¬ 
leine Albright had extended the bait of giv¬ 
ing "recognition" to the Taliban if they 
handed over Bln Laden to them. It's an 
offer the US has been holding out to 
Taliban for a long time, in vain. I'his is an 
uneasy area of diplomacy—the US has ear¬ 
lier scotched talk that it had been covertly 
supporting the Taliban. Says a US official: 
"I.ast September we said it was goal that 
one party or faction had gained control, 
ho])ing it would lead to .stability in the 
region, and this sentiment got translated 
into support for the Taliban." 

A S a defiant Taliban sent out messages 
that Bin Uden was their honoured 
guest and the US was welcome to try 
and take him away, the pressure on Pakistan 
increased. It has already Ikhmi branded as a 
hotbed lor terrorists—besides having 
spawned the Taliban from Peshawar and 
being actively involved with the continued 
fighting in Afghanistan. At home too, there 
has been continued criticism for allowing a 
continuous flow of smuggled arms. Arms 
that found their way into Afghanistan and 
now pose a security threat to Pakistan itself. 
Drugs and arms have been a direct fallout 
of Islamabad's Afghan policy. And the incr¬ 
ease in armed groups all over the country 
are now a challenge to the writ 
ol the State. 

T'wice in the past, Pakistan has 
broken its own laws by hand¬ 
ing over Ramzi Yousuf and 
Aimal Kansi—wantcM for the 
World Trade Ontre blast and 
for killing c.ia officials, respecti¬ 
vely—to the US betore a trial at 
home. But Bin Uden is a dif- 
terent matter. Living next door 
to the Taliban, Pakistan can't 
take the chance of allowing the 
US to o|X'rate from here. The 
danger would not only come 
from Afghanistan but also sev¬ 
eral fundamentalists in Pakis¬ 
tan who hero-worship the 
Saudi millionaire. Prior to the 
strike, an official at the foreign 
office said the US had not 
asked Pakistan for any kind of 
assistance, facilities or support 
for launching a clandestine 
campaign inside Afghanistan 
to capture Bin Laden. "Simply 
because Pakistan was instrume¬ 
ntal in a|)prehendiiig a suspect 
with alleged links with Osama, 
it does not follow that Islam¬ 
abad would also be su|)porli\e 
of any US attempt (to nab 
Osama), if any attempt was m 
the offing," he addal. ■ 
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Yashwant Sinha brings in a new reform-oriented team as part of an image-boosting exercise 


By ARINDAM MUKHERJEE 

W HAT docs a fintincc minister 
do when his maiden Budget 
fails to impress, his proposals 
fail to warm up the investment 
climate and he's constrained 
by an anti-reform mindset within his own 
(tarty.' He talks tough, reshuffles his team 
and embarks u|ion a country-wide image 
makeover to show his Irest reform-oriented 
face to the people. 

Thai’s what Yashwant Sinha is doing 
these days. First, he gave a tew very opti¬ 
mistic interviews and s[)cc‘chcs, then tie 
brought in the formidable reformer Vijay 
Lixman Kelkar as his finance secretary and 
ex-enforcement boss Jawed (;haudhary as 
his revenue secretary. And now, Sinha has 
embarked upon a series of roadshows 
throughout the country, to clarify that tie 
and his party are as committed to reforms 


as his predecessors, if not more. 

The exercise, which began last week with 
a series of meetings with the apex industr¬ 
ial chambers, will be carried on before [leo- 
ple who matter in the economy-think 
tanks, economists, industrialists and opin¬ 
ion makers. Ihe finance minister's agenda 
is well plannnl and will include Bangalore, 
Jaipur, Baroda and other important places 
apart from the four metros. The message is 
clear: the positive asjiects of the Budget 
will soon bear fruit, and the worst is over 
for the economy. 

But what may make the most im|)act on 
future reforms and the course the et onomy 
is going to take is the long overdue reshuf¬ 
fle in the Finance Ministry. The transfer of 
Montek .Singh .Ahluwalia, who had become 
synonymous with reforms along with 
Manmohan Singh in the hopeful Nineties, 
and of N.K. Singh, the flamboyant revenue- 
raiser, to use a cliche, marks the end of an 


era. Ahluwalia has the unprecedented dis¬ 
tinction of being the finance secretary for 
the longest term of seven-and-a-half years, 
a feat which may remain singular for quite 
some time in the future. 

His colleague, NK, who was expenditure 
secretary during the reforms, made his 
mark during I’. Chidambaram's time with 
vnis '97. The only person left from the ear¬ 
lier team is Shankar N. Acharya, who will 
continue to function as the government's 
chief economic advisor. 

As expected, speculation has been ram- 
[)ant about the real reason behind the trans¬ 
fer of the two top mcif out of the hallowed 
chambers of North Block. Ranging from 
witch-hunting, personal political vendetta, 
to political pressure on the government by 
leaders of its allies. Chaudhary’s appoint¬ 
ment as revenue secretary, especially, is 
being looked at sceptically by political cir¬ 
cles as he is the person, who, as Enforcem- 
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cnt Director, had dared to send the first 
notice to AiADMK supremo Jayalalitha. 

However, Rovernment watchers feel that 
with the current reshuffle of secretaries in 
key economic ministries and the induction 
of bureaucrats with comparable, il not let¬ 
ter, track records, the Bje government has 
made a bold statement indicating econo¬ 
mic stability and continuity ot reforms. 

The Bjp is confident that the new team 
will take the reforms—the future of which 
has been under a cloud for some time—to 
its logical end. Says a prominent bji' leader 
who IS not in the government: "The 
reshuffle had been on the cauls for quite 
some time. It had come u[) not due to any 
pressure from political cirr les, but to signal 
that the earlier phase of reforms is over. 
The new learn, with people having well- 
known retormisl credentials, will begin a 
bold and dynamic new era." 

The brief given by the government to the 
incumbent bureauirats is to carry on with 
the same reform agenda Init at a much fas¬ 
ter pace, as the pace of retorms has sullered 
due to political instability over the last two 
years. Says the bii’ leader: "The overall 
direction and agenda of the reforms will 
remain the same, only the strategy this 
time will be different and more dynamic. 
The government has already indicated that 
the new economic strategy will begm from 
.September, which will include disinvest¬ 
ment in public sector under¬ 
takings (I'M IS)— a long-pend¬ 
ing issue—inducing demand 
into the economy through 
sector-siK'i ific measures and 
overall fiscal management to 
bring the economy back on 
its rails." 

The j)()st-reshuftle Finance 
Ministry wears a totally dif- 
lerent look. Apart from 
Kelkar and Cliaudhary who 
assume office now, the new 
expenditure secretary K.A.S. 

Sharma had already taken 
charge of the department last 
month. The central board of 
excise and customs, too, will 
have a new chairman in S.D. 

Mobile who comes in from 
the central economic intelli¬ 
gence bureau. The new team 
is expected to be fully tunc- 
tional by the end of this 
month—just before the grou¬ 
ndwork for the 1999-2000 
Union Budget begins. 

As criticism about the Bin's 
maiden Budget gained gro¬ 
und, BJP bigwigs have been 
complaining that the Budget 
proposals had not been thou¬ 
ght through. Also, not 
enough time had been spent 


on preparing the Budget. And the lack of 
enthusiasm on the part of a few bureaucrats 
in the finance ministry was being cited as 
one of the reasons. Now that the hip has its 
own men in place and well in advance, the 
government has set an ambitious target for 
next year's financial blueprint and ex|)ects 
to correct the shortcomings. 

Vijay Kelkar, though not a 
trained economist like Ahlu- 
walia, is perhaps the best 
qualified bureaucrat for the 
august office at North Block. 

Although not part of the 
economic think tank of the 
Narasimha Rao gervernment, 
which ushered in the eco¬ 
nomic reforms in 1991, Kel¬ 
kar has a good understand¬ 
ing of economics and |)iice 
management. At the bc'gi li¬ 
ning of the economic reto¬ 
rms, Kelkar had lieen sent to 
UN( lAi) in Geneva as director 
and coordinator in the international trade 
division. On his return, he was made sec¬ 
retary in the ministry ol petroleum tietore 
being abruptly shilled as chairman. Tariff 
Commission, late last year. 

Trained as an industrial engineer with a 
masters fiom University of ,Minnesota, 
Kelkar also holds a PhD in economics from 
University of (’alifornia at Berkeley and an 


impressive teaching background. Kelkar 
was the main brain behind the oil and gas 
sector reforms, and his persistence was 
instrumental in bringing to an end the 
Jurassic administered pricing mechanism 
for [letroleum products. 

At the Tariff Commission, he worked in 
association with nc:aer to outline tariff bar¬ 
riers and develop a model 
for future action in this area. 
Earlier, as chairman of the 
bureau of industrial costs k 
prices (1987-91), he laid the 
foundation for changes in 
the drug policy. The new 
finance secretary, who began 
his career as an Instructor In 
micro-economics at Califor¬ 
nia University, has extensive 
experience in economic 
ministries and has held key 
(Kxsitions in the Planning 
Commission, Ministry of 
Commerce and the Eco¬ 
nomic Advisory Council. 

Industry lixi is happy to have Kelkar at 
the helm ot affairs in the Finance Ministry. 
Says Ajay Khanna, senior director in the 
Confederation of Indian Industry (i:ii): 
"Vijay Kelkar is the best thing that has 
hapiiened to the Indian economy since 
Manmohan Singh. In the finance ministry, 
it is not important how India sees you, but 
how the world looks at you. 
And Kelkar with a vast experi¬ 
ence abroad will need no 
such introduction." 

The new revenue secretary, 
jawed Chaudhary, also has a 
retormist reputation and was 
the latter’s colleague in the 
Ministry of Petroleum when 
Kelkar spearheaded reforms 
there. Cihaudhary comes to 
finance from the Department 
of Sugar where he was .secre¬ 
tary. Preceding which, he was 
an establishment officer in 
the dejiartment of personnel 
and training, where he was 
presumably resting after his 
stint as enforcement director. 

With a set of new brains, 
including economic advisor 
Mohan Guruswamy, the Bin's 
man from Harvard, the gov¬ 
ernment seems to be extrem¬ 
ely serious about putting the 
economy in order. The old 
team has the credit for kicking 
off the revolution, the incum- 
lients are seasoned in the art 
of implementation. Except for 
the shadow of revolt within 
the coalition, the stage, as of 
now, is set for the second 
phase of reforms. ■ 



TtierosM^i 
is to spinal 
thatths 
first phasa of 
the reforms Is 
over, says a 
prominent 
leader. 
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OPINION 


New Conscripts for Two Generals 


N KTAS iinil b.il)us (Dint ami fjo in North Block, 
hut the rlu'Mis moukevs remain forever. When 
the e\enini; sun disappears behind Rashtrapati 
Bhavan, these vicious simians relocate from the trees 
and lawns ol Kaisma Hill, and from dusk to dawn lay 
permaneiil > laiiii to the lorridors of power. Viewed in 
this loiiiesi, ilieie is little to he excited about the 
tiansler ol two of Ihe building’s iong-lastiiiK human 
inhabilaiits levenue secretary Nand Kishore Sinjjh, 
ami his boss, linance secretary Montek Singh 
Ahims.ilia. I hey came and went. 

I’semlo-simian philosophy aside, why is there so 
mm I) broiihah.i over Montek’s, and lesser so NK's, 

Iranster? Alter all, civil servants hold translerable posts, and 
their political masters have the right to send them tinywhere. 
Unlike M.K. Be/baruah ol the Kiilorcement Directorate, Ihe 
North Block duo were hardly m the thick of any politically 
inconvenient escapade. Besides, it's not as it Montek has been 
sent olf as the chairman ol the Inter-ministerial (Committee on 
Human Waste Disposal in the National (Capital Region, or NK as 
the curatoi of the t'ellulai Jail Museum in the Andamans. The 
tank of <1 minister of slate—even in that den of anticiuity called 
Ihe I’lanning Commission—is heller than that of a finance sec¬ 
retary; .iiul a secretaiy-level posting at the 
Prime Minister’s Dllice carries more polit¬ 
ical clout than being India’s chief klui/- 
iiihlii tlrc-asurer). 

Yet, these two transfers have captured 
Ihe imagination of South Delhi’s salons. 

At .1 simple level, when well-heeled peo¬ 
ple like us gel shunted by khadi-clad peo¬ 
ple like them, chatlerati tribe loyalty 
comes into plav. In .Montek’s case, this is 
buttiessed by his long innings as a highly 
visible secietary in North Block—two 
\vars as seciet.irv (economic affairs) and 
live as the head honcho, l-'or a non-Ks to 
become the youngest finance secretary 
and hold the post toi five years under 
three linance ministeis is not something 
to trifle with, and won't be repeated in 
the near tiituie II Dev Kant Borooah were 
alive to sav "North Block is Montek, and 
Montek North Block", Ahluwalia would 
surely protest, hui would probably accept 
the kernel ol liiiih. 

Alter all, Montek was the continuing face 
ot whatever economic reforms that we 
liave seen in the last seven years. It is easy 
to use supeilatnes to describe Montek. A 
razor-shaip economic mind, the perfect 
turn ot phrase, Osiord Union debating 
skills, the ministiy's most elegantly occi¬ 
dental face to the rest of the world—all 
these and many more attributes created an 
aura ot indestructible peimanence. 

Nevertheless, intelligent man that he is, 

Montek surely suspected that his term 
was cot ling to ,in end. Uontrary to popu¬ 
lar opinipn, he did get along fairly well 
with Yasliwani Smha and thought of his 
new minister as an intrinsic reformer. But 


the Bjr ideologues had serious problems. They were 
troubled by Montek’s brand of reforms, wary of his 
sway over the North Block mandarins, suspicious of 
his World Bank antecedents, and distrustful of his 
close personal ties with Manmohan Singh. Besides, 
even Montek would admit that he was getting jaded. 
.Seven years of thrust and parry on the margins of 
countless files were taking their toll. It became that 
much more tempting to acquiesce to politically sof¬ 
ter and economically flawed options—which were 
then justified via debating linesse. To be sure, there 
was still the reforming fire in Montek's belly. But it 
was more like glowing embers than the pure crack¬ 
ling blaze ol l<)91-y.T 

A change was vital for Montek's intellect, lie had to be evacu¬ 
ated from the bloody trenebes, and leave the punishing, zigzag 
bayonet sorties across ministerial minefields to a fresh con¬ 
script. The shift to the I’lanning Commission should be an 
undisguised blessing-an interregnum to charge his batteries 
and prepare lor Ihe battles ahead. Unfettered by interest groups 
and parliamentaiy questions, Montek can now rethink about 
economic policies, write pajiers, and ity-ate a framework to tac¬ 
kle the unfinished agenda for reform. 

NK’s is quite another story, lie has lieeri 
unambiguously promoted to a position of 
very high power, and will surely leverage 
the olfice to become even more powerful 
and pivotal. Nolxidy in the civil service has 
a greater genius tor adroit networking 
between the i,\s and the politicians. 
Nobody has a finer tuned political antenna, 
and. It NK sets his mind to it, he can deliv¬ 
er the impossible time and time again. 

Shrewd political intermediaries like 
I’rarnod Mahajan and trouble-shooters 
such as jaswant Singh know these quali¬ 
ties of NK, and have placed him in an 
office where they can gel the best out of 
the man. Which, of course, makes mock¬ 
ery ot the story that the Bit' was livid at 
NK's gaffes in Ihe Budget and was deter¬ 
mined to send him to purgatory. Maybe 
Yashwant Sinha was angry. If he was, the 
finance minister was clearly no match for 
his fellow Bihari. NK has more powerful 
supporters within industry than Sinha in 
the cabinet. And, like Montek, he will 
deliver. Only differently. 

lAvo last points. It would be stupid to 
assume that Montek's successor, Vijay 
Kelkar, isn't a reformer. Anyone who knows 
how he rammed home the plan for deregu¬ 
lating the petroleum industry and introduc¬ 
ing market-determined prices realises that 
Kelkar is no less a reformer than Montek. 
Don't count on him being a 'case-by-case' 
softy. And, finally, don't write off Montek or 
NK. Tlie former will one day be the gover¬ 
nor of the Reserve Bank; and the latter 
either the finance or the cabinet secietary. ■ 
(The author is an economist and a (brttwr 
editor o/'Business IndiaJ 
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Montek iiirted to ttilitk amt 
write. How he can wield the 
pen. N.K« Singh isnl muidi 
of a antler, add lie wiii 
eontinga to wield pmaer. In 
ecQiimndGii i^i^ded 
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MANAGEMENT 


The World 
According 
to ERP 

Thanks to Enterprise Resource Planning, 
a CEO now knows every detail of his firm 
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Customers 


By ASHUTOSH KUMA R SINHA 

C ORPORATE wars have been tradi¬ 
tionally touglit in the market¬ 
place, right? And then competi¬ 
tion went ballistic, the environ¬ 
ment became proof for chaos the¬ 
ory, the profit margins turned anorexic. As 
companies across the country, and in all 
industries, are realising, the war has to be 
waged as much within as outside. Bus¬ 
inesses have to learn to strive 
for [xirfection first Iwfore tak¬ 
ing on the com[)etitor. 

Perfection in today’s eco¬ 
nomy comes from informa¬ 
tion. The right information 
with the right people at the 
right time. Squeezed as a 
number of Indian companies 
are for profits and growth, 
they're realising that earnings 
can be augmented by rational¬ 
ising costs and inventory, by 
ensuring that the vendor does 
not dump his supplies, and 
cost, to the company. After all, 
the warehousing of raw mate¬ 
rials and finished products, 
delays on the shopfloor and 
such routinely accepted prac¬ 
tices do have a large element 
of hidden costs in them. 

This is where Indian busi¬ 
nesses have discovered—and 
are discovering—a new god; 

ERP. Nearly 300 corporates, 
names that will appear only 
after whipping the cream of 
companies in India, have 
already taken the plunge into 
the world of Enterprise Reso¬ 
urce Planning. A revolution¬ 
ary management technique— 
or a fad as some sceptics call 


it—which costs nearly $13 billion to 
20,000 companies globally. And more are 
jumping on to the bandwagon everyday. 
The LRP industry is expected to grow by a 
whopping 60 per cent every year worldwide 
for the next five years. 

What F.RP does is link every function of th^ 
organisation, from human resources to 
finance to manufacturing, and often even 
suppliers and customers, in a seamless flow 
of information The key is to "integrate" all 


Graphics by ANOOP KAMATH 
inlormation, so that you know at any point 
of time exactly what's going on in the com¬ 
pany. In its ultimate form, a la-o can actua¬ 
lly track a single motor part that has been 
bought from a supplier from purchase and 
quality control through manufacturing— 
which particular scooter it is going into— 
and down the distribution chain to the man 
who buys that scooter. At every print, he 
also knows the exact cost and time of the 
part moving from supplier to customer. 

Supprsc a customer walks 
into the f.ko's office and wants 
delivery within two weeks. 
With a few quick taps on the 
keyboard, the ceo mulls: "If I 
coax ABC to prstpone the 
delivery of their .schedules for 
one week and the same for 
BCD I'll be able to meet this 
unexpected demand. And 
rake in more profits..." And 
presto! Even as the thought 
process is complete, the deci¬ 
sion has already been made. 

In the absence of the f.rp 
package, the ( fo would have 
convened a meeting of heads 
of various departments while 
he would have had to ask the 
prospective client to wait for a 
couple of days. By tlte time 
the order would be finalised, 
one week would have elapsed. 
By providing real-time infor¬ 
mation regarding all aspects of 
functioning of a com|)any, the 
management information sys¬ 
tem helps effective jtlanning 
which finally results in lower 
overheads. Result, reduced 
prexiuction costs. The goal; as 
always, higher profits. But, 
higher profits for both seller 
and buyer. The FRP-enabled 
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between market survival and failure." 

A cursory glance at several Indian compa¬ 
nies, which have flourished during the lic¬ 
ence regime, only confirms what Tate—who 
mentions products and services, sales chain, 
processes, supply chain, management and 
corporate culture as the areas which need 
constant innovation—has to say. Oracle, for 
example, has already provided rap solutions 
for Bharti Cellular, British Petroleum, Indal, 
Kellogg's and a host of other companies. 


Interestingly, Indal's parent company, 
Alcan, is implementing an kki> package after 
having seen its success in India. Sony, too, 
implemented the prp package in India 
before deciding to introduce it globally. 

Such is the erp's obsession to cut costs 
that storage of raw material not planned 
for immediate and even warehousing of 
finished products beyond a few days are 
considered inflating costs. "Reliability in 
time helps gain comiwtitive advantage," 
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Ruhehandani says, emphasising the need 
for a management info system. Questions 
Oracle's Grover: "If the report regarding 
receivables for an large conipany takes IS 
days to be compiled, the money is already 
blocked for that period. You can only plan 
from the 16th day." 

Compare that with companies without 
real-time information. "We have gone to 
sites where companies are ordering raw 
materials when they have enough for six 
months," recalls Bakht of ess, a company 
concentrating on marketing its package, 
called MAKEss, to small businesses. 

But is ER)> the ultimate sy.stem? Not quite. 
"iKj' comes in when all the designs of the 
pnxluct are frozen and if changes are requi¬ 
red, it can cost quite a sum," says Shantanu 
Rai, regional specialist with U!^-based Para¬ 
metric Technologies Corporation (ptc). In 
addition, the success of implementing the 
fRi’ package cannot be guaranteed. Warns 
Ruhehandani: "Implementing it across the 
supply chain is the toughest thing." 
Another problem crops up with the tra¬ 
ditional Indian businessmen, hungry 
to find a loophole to evade excise 
and other taxes, err is not for 
them, as the system is all 
“I about transparency. 

|j KK has taken the erp con- 

B cept to a new plane where 

jji j i M f it combines the advanta- 

WSjNff ges of the cAn/rAM busin- 

ess with the shortcomings 
of the tJti' package. The 
■I basic concept is the same, 

:. but the result: a software 

called Windchill which 
takes care of everything 
"right from the time when 
the product is conceptu- 
alised," says K.P. Unni- 
krishnan, rre country 
marketing manager. 

, ^ Since lri> concentrates 

on systems during the 
manufacturing, distribu¬ 
tion and other processes, Unnikrishnan 
believes there is still a void between 
cAo/CAM and ehi>. "This is what we are seek¬ 
ing to address." And the results arc show¬ 
ing—in less than two months of its 
launch, the product has totted up sales of 
over $10 million globally. For Windchill, 
the size of the company is not a considera¬ 
tion. "We are talking with companies 
which ate Rs 100-crore, Rs 1,000-crore and 
Rs S,000-ctore," says Unnikrishnan. 

The future is here but for how long? 
ITiat's the billion-dollar question before 
strategists. If eri> succeeds manufacturing 
resource planning (mrp), can Global Resou¬ 
rce Planning be far behind? Right now, the 
science of information management is 
expanding its horizon everyday. ■ 

With Archana Ral in Bangalore 
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RIBS 


Well, Tlie Name’s Bond 

Resurgent India Bonds spell gains for the NRIs and the government, but what of the economy? 


By NEERJAPAWHAJETLEY 
and SHEKHAR GHOSH 

T KKI.rd.iys.ittfi I’okhran II on M;iy 
11, Y.V. keildy, RBI deputy (’overiuir, 
recened .1 call troni tlie iiiianee 
mmisiry. I'lu'Roverninent wase.xp- 
echiiR the iinpael of saiKtioiis to 
he aioiind 1i2 hillinn and could this amount 
he laised Irom overseas, he was asked. 
Reddy immedi,ilely contacted .X.R. Itarwe, 
Ml) ol sill t:apilal Markets, M.S. Venna, sui 
chaiiinan, and LIsha I'horat, itiii general 
manager. I he core team of four assured the 
linaiKe minister that the amount could he 
raised |)rovided certain concessions like ta.x 
breaks and high interest returns were given. 
VVittiiii two weeks, the Resurgent India 
Itonds (liiiis) scheme was conceived and 
ready to he announced in the hudget. 

l-.leven weeks later, at the siii he.idquarters 
in Mumbai, Venna wears the triumphant 
look of a sprinter at the finishing line. Say.s 
he' "We’ve been able to collect $2.5 billion 
within It)days. Harrmg peiliaps .Antarctica, 
we're selling it in eveiy continent. The total 
mop-up wiii Ik- about $.t-$.H.5 billion." 

Indeed, the ribs have been a roaring suc¬ 
cess. Here's why; 

• riiey'ie oltering nris in the US a coupon 
rate ot 7 75 |)er cent jx-r year, H per cent in 
the Uk and (i.25 per cent in (Jermany, two 
|K'r cent higher than the local applicable 
late. Investors would earn about 5.5 per 
cent tioiii local government ImiikIs in 
the I IS, (> per cent m the UK and 4.75 
per cent in (ierniaiiy. .Says llitesh 
t!a|aiia, a charteiedaccountant in Mumbai: 
"On an aveiage. the interest rate ottered on 
ribs is a whopping 2tX)-2.5() basis points 
over com|i,uahle deposits in the US and at 
least 150 basis points higher than the best 
ic NR deposit rales ottered by Indian banks." 
• The interest and piinci()al are lully repa¬ 
triable in clollais, eiisnimg there's no incre¬ 
ased risk associated w iih tlie higher returns 
or linked to the depreciation of the rupee. 
• Foreign banks base loimd the returns 
lucrative enough to leveiage sri sub.scrip- 
tions by as high a latio as I I his dramat¬ 
ically increases investihle tunds available. 

• (liven the high leverage ratio .mil lle.xihil- 
ity to convert dollars to rufx-es in India in 
the face of a falling exchange rate, the c-tfec- 
tive rate of return works out to between 15 
and 18 per cent. “Notody has got a better 
deal in llie history of emerging markets, nor 
can i hope to find one in a hurry, given 
the (iisis in the rest of Asia," says Manju 


iuneja, director, Barclays (Capital. 

• The icing on the cake is reserved for the 
resident Indians, "ribs are essentially for the 
bring-money-home market. It's an amnesty 
scheme whereby you take your idle money 
out and bring it back lily white; all done 
atrove board," says AtuI Sud, Ml), Strategic 
(:a[)ital. t'nder the scheme, resident Ind¬ 
ians can lointly hold an account witli their 
biothers, sisleis, .sons, daughters or even 
friends staving abroad. .\nd actually gain 
Irom tlie tailing rupee. "There's a mad 
scramble lor unearthing long-lost relatives 

JAYACHANDRAN 


and friends. They can be gifted rupees in 
India for reciprocal dollar amounts abroad. 
And since the sc heme is exempt from inc¬ 
ome, wealth and gift tax, nobody's com¬ 
plaining," says Tushar Shah of kbs Capital. 
• Bankers are liappy too. sKi^ias undertaken 
to extend rupee loans to banks up to 50 per 
cent of the amounts mobilised at 9.5 per 
cent interest. Foreign banks can lend this 
money at a fiigher spread. Besides, in their 
fiduciary capacity, tliey can apply for bonds 
in their own name while holding them on 
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bf half of their clients. Many banks are actu¬ 
ally using NRis as a front for their own 
investments in bonds. Arbitrage op{x)rtuni- 
tics are aplenty. Investors can borrow in 
yen, convert it inlo dollars and invest in the 
scheme. Benefit: the liability continues in 
dcpraiating yen, while the returns arc in 
the soaring dollars. 

• I’he government thinks itself the biggest 
gainer, prwuring $3 billion in three weeks, 
" I'his was the cheapest, (|uickest, most via¬ 
ble alternative. No due diligence or policy 
changes needed, no marketing, handling or 
administrative costs involved," says Juneja. 

Some of this money may be laundered but 
as S. Veiikitaramanan, ex-RBi gos'ernor, says: 
'’T(xlay funds transferred through the haw- 
ala route rest in Swiss bank dcjiosits. I'he 
RIBS might bring some ot these funds back to 
India. I don’t see any incremental amorality 
in this." ConcedesJairam Ramesh, Osngress 
general secretary: "I’oliticallv it's an astute 
move. A short-term, c|uick-li.x solution to 
economic woes. But from the economic 


point of view, it's a disastei." 
first, the cost of tunds is too high, r.ven at 
a conseivative estimate of R [ler cent dep¬ 
reciation, tile cost works out to lx* more 
than 17 per cent. Thus the cost to exche 
quer at repayment time would be 
phenomenal. I'he. gov¬ 
ernment may simply 
be subsidising banks 
and corporates 
down the line, 
feels Sanjay Bha- 
sin of Standard 
Chartered Bank. 
.Second, if such 



high-cost fumls are deployed in core 
projects, where returns come in the 
long term, either the lenders would turn 
unviable or the projects themselves. Some 
analysts also argue that the money might 
not get into infrastructure at all because the 
payback is much longer than five years and 
no lender would risk a maturity mismatch. 

Third, the sudden forex inflow could whet 
inflation. “Once rbi gives almost Rs 12,0fX) 
crore in exchange, money supply will 
zoom. Considering that banks are already 
flush with funds, this might lead to a cata¬ 
strophe in the long nm," says one banker. 

RBI sources reveal that sbi will probably 
have a six-month swap at a market determi¬ 
ned forward rate which will be rolled over. 
This will ease the pressure on the Tupc*e 
which has been diving precariously. Once 
the forex flows in, the rupee might strengt¬ 
hen enough to ward off the global panic. ■ 


Political Band-Aid 

Indian-Americans invest in RIBs but see them as short-term solution 


M ore than patriotic fervor. It's the 
attractive bottomiine that has 
fired the enthusiasm of the 1.S 
million-strong Indian American commu¬ 
nity in the ribs. "Yes, 1 have invested a 
decent chunk in the bonds," says Dr 
Sudhir M. Parikh, wealthy New Jersey- 
based physician and political activist. 
"It's an excellent vehicle for India to raise 
money and soften the impact of sanc¬ 
tions. For me it's a good investment 
because the deal makes a lot of business 
sense, and there's also an element of 
nationalism or patriotism." 

Srinivas Sunder, the dynamic head of 
SBi's operations in New York, told Outlook: 
“ribs have been a big success, attracting 
all categories of people, from the salaried 
class to the wealthy business class. 
Patriotism is a factor but the bonds make 
enormously good commercial sense," He 
said that even cabdrivers queued up at 
the SBI offices in the city 
borough ot Queens, to add 
to a collection which was 
already $2.S0 million (as of 
August 19) and was expec¬ 
ted to touch $3.S0 million 
before the cut-off date. 

One of the biggest pro¬ 
moters of the bonds in the 
US has been the tireless 
campaign by the Overseas 
Friends of the bjp. Says its 
president. Prof Uinesh 
Agarwal: '"Tliis is the first 
time the Indian govern¬ 
ment went out for help to 
Mother India's children living abroad, 
instead of asking for more loans and aids 
from other countries or global institu¬ 
tions. Of course, some corporations and 
business-minded people may have bought 
the bonds because d the high returns, but 
most have bought them out of their con¬ 
cern, love, and desire to help India." 

Agrees Stanford University's Prof Rafiq 
Dossani. "The timing," he says, "Is very 
good. India risks a foreign exchange 
shortage if Its economy recovers by year- 
end. Hence, the decision to obtain hinds 
now is a good one. 'The cost Is about 50 
to 100 basis points higher if you consid¬ 
er countries with comparable risks. But 
since the issue is being marketed to indi¬ 
viduals and not institutions, a higher rate 
becomes necessary." 

Wall Street, however, is not so sure. 
Some analysts worry that rib could get 


India caught in a trap. Says one: "Hits is. 
a feel-good move that has a ppliticai 
sage. To show the West that India can 
work around the sanctions to keep for¬ 
eign currency flowing. Biit from an eco¬ 
nomic point of view, ribs are high<ost 
foreign borrowing, ^id if India 1$ not 
careful in how it invests this money, the 
whole scheme could go bust." - 

The analyst argued that India should 
make the investment climate attractive 
for residents, then nris and foreigners, 
would automatically follow. “Business- 
decisions are not based on patriotism, 
but on hard numbers of returns on 
investment. Take China. It was only affer 
Beijing liberalised and made investing 
attractive that overseas Chinese paid 
attention to China. First it was from 
Hong Kong, then from Malaysia and 
Singapore, and then from Diiwan Itsdf. 
Once that happened, foreign corpora-- 
tlons flocked to China." 

Adds Prof Ashutosh Vanh- 
ney, who teaches political 
science at Columbia Uni¬ 
versity: "China after Tia¬ 
nanmen proved that fiiM- 
eign investment can be a 
confidence trick—the mote 
people believe that others 
are investing, the mote 
they also feel like investing. 
Given the affliunce of over¬ 
seas Indians, they are cer¬ 
tainly in a position to start 
the race. But will they do it? 
'Fhat's hard to answer." 

Prof Sumit Ganguly, author and profes¬ 
sor of political science In New York, also 
believes that the bonds “ate a good. If 
limited, idea” and warns that "at bottom, 
India needs to ojxn up its economy and 
Invite long-term foreign investment." 
Even Prof Agarwal agrees: "There should 
be a mote long-term policy and incen¬ 
tives to tap the financial clout of nris. 
India should execute this no (People of 
Indian Origin) scheme and start a new 
ministry to look after NRi-related issues." 

Although enthusiastically embraced by 
the Indian American community, rtb Is at 
best seen as a political Band Aid, not 
sound economic policy. As another Wall 
Street analyst points out; "India must quit 
waving the flag and evolve real economic 
policies. Politics is important, but eco¬ 
nomics is more important for the nation." 

Narayan 0. Keshavan in New York 


Analysts say 
that RIBs are 
a good, If 
limited idea, 
and must be 
followed with 
long-term 
incentives. 
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PROFILE 


Peter Knows it All 

The British Telecom chief maps the future of the infotech world 


machine when machines can be made to 
t)chave like humans. 

■Such arc the rapid changes in telephony 
and computing that they've effected mind- 
boggling applications in the infotech 
industry. Cochrane, for example, wears 
two rings on his right hand— 


A lew years ago 1‘eter 
Cochiane, head ol Brit- 
ish Teleiom (BT) Kes- 
earch and ledinology l.abs, 
decided to make simplicity the 
keyword in Ins office. .Among 
othei changes, lie did away 
with ilu' use ol paper, lie was¬ 
n't implementing any revolu¬ 
tionary management concept, 
lie had all that he needed on 
his computer screen. 

I'or (AKhiane, a veritable 
pundit in an integrating world 
of computer, telephone and 
broadcasting, the luture is 
here. As he spoke on the fut¬ 
ure ot telecom teclinologies at 
a conterence in Delhi last 
week, (’ochrane teleported his 
audience I rum a surreal world 
into a real one, a realm where 
it's dillicult to decide wlio's 
the master—man or computei. 

Mas this transformation 
taken place in a very short 
time? ('ochiane cites the exa¬ 
mple of his tour chilclien, of 
wlium two daughters, in tlieir 
twenties, distinctly remember 
growing up with black-and- 
white televisions. Another 
son, 16, loo is mteiested in 
television. But for the youn¬ 
gest, aged 11, computers are 
the first and last word. '‘Did 
you play these games wlien 



one which has been handed 
down over several generations 
and another which has a chip 
embedded on it, and which 
contains details of his bank, 
driving licence, passjrort ancl 
complete health record. And 
can hold anything more he 
might wish to. 

Today, Cochrane employs 
under him a team of biolo¬ 
gists, information technology 
specialists, telecom engineers, 
physicists and other profes¬ 
sionals from a variety of fields. 
They all have one aim: trying 
to understand how informa¬ 
tion technology can be used 
to help growth in other areas. 
"I have even offered a doctor 
to put a chip under my skin so 
that I am saved the hassle of 
carrying cash, unlocking the 
house ancl paying at a store. 
The chip can have other infor¬ 
mation too," he says. 

"One clay 1 realised I spend a 
total of l.S days in a year just 
looking for something interest¬ 
ing to read in a newspaper. 1 
don't want to do that," says 
Cochrane. “That's a waste of 
time. So, for those who need it, 
only information that is requi¬ 
red will be made available. 
Result: a lot of time is saved." 
And that's not all. Beyond 


you were my age?'' lie once asked I'och- 
rane. "No," the technologist slirugged liis 
shoulders. "Then, what would you do in 
your spare time?" the little kid asked, 
bemused. Ancl there is just a 14-year gap 
between the two siblings. 

I hat, in essence, is the direction tlie 


I Cochrane: linger on the pulse of tomorrow 

oft the world's telephone network now, 
halt the human race will be dead within a 
month," says Cochrane. Hard disk space, 
getting cheaper by the day, will increase 
computing power l,(M)t) times in the next 


wireless telephony, a new concept that is 
catching on is infra red. Walk into office, 
click the infra-red button on the cell¬ 
phone and you're connected to the com¬ 
puter, which has an infra-red sensor. 
"That will make wires in offices disap¬ 
pear," proclaims the guru. 


world is headed in. Computers and tele¬ 
phony will dominate the connected world 
that we're walking into. As more and more 
gi/mos—pagers, cellphones, satellite pho¬ 
nes—surround the individual, he s irtii.illv 
carries his office around him. (ome to 
think of it, soon he might not even need to 
X’o to office. Just remote login to his office 
server, the rest will be business as usual. 

"But to expect the average human being 
to use a computer is a real ihallenge. I 
think it has to be made really, really simple 
for that" says C.ochrane, who carries 30 
years of iwrience behind him. 

It' telep ony that Cochrane sees playing 
a cr,:ci<u u ■ in the future. "If you switch 


It) years, a million times in 20 years and a 
billion limes in 30 years! There's no reason 
therefore why man should behave like a 


Peter Cochrane wttars two 
rings. One has been handed 
down over ages. The other 
has an embedded chip that 


driving iiceiice^ 






He does have a few words of advice for 
India, presumably aimed at the depart¬ 
ment of telecommunication. "Invest in an 
optic fibre network, first among the main 
cities and then smaller ones. Then use that 
for educating the masses since the medium 
has tremendous reach," he says. Of course, 
the advantage of lagging behind is that 
India can leap technologies and invest in 
the latest technology. 

And this is what BT India managing direc¬ 
tor Arun Seth has to say about Cochrane. 
"With people like Peter Cochrane, we are 
sure we have some knowledge about the 
future." Some knowledge, indeed! ■ 

Ashutosh Kumar Slnha 


■ 
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EARSAY 


JAYACHANDRflN 

HOLY HOLIDAYS We don't know if it’s true, but 
llie story's doing the rounds in World Bank cir¬ 
cles. A Bank team landed up in Calcutta on Aug¬ 
ust 1.1 to discuss various developmental projects 
in West Bengal, little aware that they were aiwut 
to break in on the start of a very long, sleejry 
weekend. But the state government was unshak¬ 
en; August 14 was janmashtami, a public holiday; 
August I.S was, ot course, Independence Day; and 
the next day was a .Sunday, so no one could dis¬ 
cuss business lor the next three days. However, 
the hospitable government htul arranged a three- 
day trip for the team to Shanliniketan, where they could get a taste of Bengali 
culture. Thus edified, the team could start work in earnest on Monday. Hut these 
neo-imperialists were obviously uncultured brutes. Otherwise, why did they take the 
next flight back home, rather than sjiend three tlays .soaking in Rabindra sangeetf 


Jargon from Microsoft to 
help you appear smarter: 
aSNERATe CONTEXT 
Write 

DISAMBiaUATE Clarify 
CONTEXT-SWITCH 
Change the subject 
SELP-TOAST To fatally 
centratflet oneself 
UNINSTALL Fire, can, 
Elemiss 

Three-letter 
acronyms like EOD 
MOD End of day 


Graphics by ANOOP KAMATH 


ACUTi ANat.6 


JAYACHANORAN 



JL 


)^HWNT>llfiM> ROiSlAPEVAlt® 
ROUBLE ANP5EWSIWP£EREEUW&. 


PHOME PATRfOTfSM Next . 

lime you hear the melodious 
tunes ot Sihirc hilinii Sc Xcliclilui, 
it could be coming olt your 
mobile handset. The last time 
when the line was immortaliseil 
was when the first Indian in 
space Rakesh Sharma found India .Saare jahan se achcha from 
out there. Now, as a delayed tribute to India at .SO, Nokia has 
chosen Iqbal's paean to be one of the ringing tones—and its 
ad campaign line {Smirc liilmii Sc Adiihu phone)—for its 
newly-launched mobile phones in the 5110 range. First, Vtinde 
Miilanim from vtiNi,, then Nokia with Snare luliaii Sc Achcha, 
will it now be Jana (laiia Siana\ turn to be iK’lled out when 
you book your i is; c ylinder? 




FIRM COMMITMENT It had to happen. After 

restructuring do/.ens of Indian business groups 

and companies and claiming to point them in the 1 

right direction, the world’s most famous manage- ' 

ment consultancy firm McKinsey ft Co has now Wv 

acquired its first media client. The Firm, as it is 

referred to by the awestruck and disdainful alike, / 

has been hired by Aveek Sarkar and family-owned 

Calcutta-based Ananda Bazaar Patrika group to 

make sense of the media morass and also the aiii- 

group’s unique problems. As the suits jet into Calcutta, speculation is rife about 
which of its many products—not to speak of the many publications of the 
group in various stages of ill health—McKinsey will ask abp to axe. For, if there’s 
one strategy that McKinsey always recommends to its clients, it is to get out 
of several businesses and concentrate on the knitting. What would the knitting 
be for ABP? 




























MOSTALGIA _______ 

Famify Retainers: R£ 



By ARCHANA JAHAGIROAR; 

Pliotijijraphs by GAURI GILL 

T UliV aic the liiilhfiil. Ohl slnul- 
oivs (»/ (I tlyin^i era. Uplwltliny 
llw liN mlifi’s of a iliffimit 
liiiii’, ii ililli'reiit IriuUtion. And tlwir 
woild rirol\’c\ nrotiinl the I'aniily they 
hove for yeiienilionx pledged to serve. 

In the flux und thirty of modern lile, 
these iiyeiny finiily retainers < liny on. 
and in theii own way preserve, a 
colour [ill past. Fifty yeais ajtei 
Independeme, feiidalism still lives on 
in the minds oj these loyal attendants. 
,l toiiehiny revereiue that reveals itself 
in the fart that two-yeai-old Adilya 
commands the same lespeet Irom Mord 
Sinyh, the oldest family hand in 
jodhpia's royal household, as diK's his 
father Rajkiimar Veer ViktamSinyh. 

“It's a kind of loyalty that no lonyei 
exists," says I’lem liawa. On such out¬ 
moded planks, these retainers have 
stayed on. F.vea when their iisefiilne.ss 
has proytessively dwindled, to a fond, 
ceremonial one. For instance, Abdul 
(lafour is so slow that his main thore is 
to make tea; too old to do anythiny, 
Hashida's only job is to “entertain" 
/.akira, all of 75 years; and Zafar just 
potters arourrd lieymri Nayad Abidi's 
mansion. So, why have they eliiny on/ 
Mostly beiaiise of the bond that ties 
them to their house of employment—a 
bond that often ends only with death. 
And partly because most of these old 
hattd.s have nowhere else to yo and 
nolhiny to do. They don’t have much to 
fall back on either—sorrte still earn as 
little as Ks 500 a month. 

So, in the twiliyht of their years, they 
look to the Fatrtily for survival. And 
most times, they are not turned back. 
For. ti 'V are farttUy now. 


B F.CJUM Nagad Abidi can't talk about 
her childhood without mentioning 
Khurshid. "We were part of the 
Rampur royal family and very conserva¬ 
tive. .So, Khurshid and a maid would sit 
outside my class." Today, the begum’s trust 
111 Khurshid Ali Khan is so complete that if 
there's a new driver, he has to cha|jerone 
her three daughters. Secure in the knowl¬ 
edge that his loyalty affords Ititn a unique 
place in the family, he often speaks his 


mind on various issues—even on how the 
begum should parent her daughters. "He is 
very strict with the girls and very rude to 
the boys who come visiting. Then I have to 
step in to make peace. He almost behaves 
as if I don't know how to bring up my own 
daughters.” Khurshid’s been with the 
Rampur family for 50 years and is so stee¬ 
ped in its khattdaari, culture and lifestyle r 
that he has never thought of leaving—for 
all the years he has put in, Khurshid is 
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S OF THE DAY 




Comfort Zone 



happy with the Rs 800 he 
earns a month. “I have never , 
been scolded here. Once 1 
broke a huge, expensive vase 
and the begum (Abidi’s 
mother) didn’t say a word." 

If Khurshid swears by loyalty, 
Majid Khan, the cook who 
joined the retinue 26 years 
ago, remained for different 
reasons. "I stayed for my 


Begum Abidi’s 
staff are a 
tangible link 
with the past— 
here seen with 
pictures of her 
ancestors. 


know things would become 
so expensive." In fact, 
.Majid blames his single sta¬ 
tus on his slender Rs 1 ,(K)0 a 
month salary. Then, there’s 
Zafar Mehandi, who doesn’t 
quite remember what he 
was hired for 22 years ago. 
He is ageing, "lazy" and 
happy to be a hanger-on. 
Says Begum Abidl: "We 


father's honour. Even when others would overlook their idiosyncrasies. They think 
call and offer more money I wouldn't go as of this house as their home. We have spoilt 
1 wasn't greedy. But at that time 1 didn't them and they have spoilt us." 


T hey share emotions with us." That's 
whv Jasbir Singh Khurana, a doctor, 
can’t let go of the two most trusted 
members of her staff, laxmi and I’rem. 
Laxmi has been with the family for .16 
years and is now content with doing odd 
|obs, "supervising'' the other lieli)—which, 
admits Khurana, some- 
Prem Ram and times docs give rise to 

Laxmi are like ‘'"”‘’"8 

uaxmi are iiKe youngei lot. "If we spoil 

indulgent them, they start expcHTt- 

granaparenis K 3,5^ 

to Saranya, the have to dose our eyes to 

hoKw of fho “ things." But 

oaoy OT ine i f^,|| jn 

Khurana home, bad to be hospitalised 
for a year, Khurana stood 
by her. "I would write to her, send her 
money. One day she said she wanted to 
come back. And she has been with us ever 
since." As lor I’rem Ram, who has cooked 
for the family for 20 years, he doesn’t have 
to climb upstairs to the kitchen any longer. 
He has been put in charge of the clinic on 
the ground Boor. "He was getting loo 
slow," quips Khurana. Another old hand is 
the Oliver, Ranvir, who says "the comfort 
of working with the tamily is far too great 
for us to want to leave". Wliile the Kliura- 
nas say they trust tliese old-timers implic¬ 
itly, to the extent of leaving the house 
open while they are away, there's a definite 
line drawn in the relationship. "I'hey imisi 
be kept at a distance. But I want them to 
carry on with us for as long as possilile'' 
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Drivi 


S URAI Narain doesn't know how old he 
is. All he can remember is that it's been 
45 years since he joined the Rajinder 
B. Maira household as a driver. Now, in the 
twilight of his years, when he can't see 
ciearly at night, 
it's oniy app¬ 
ropriate that 
Maira, who him¬ 
self is 85, sits in 
the front seat 
besides Narain to 
guide him aiong. 
Ask Maira if it's 
time for Narain to 
go and he shakes 
his head. "As iong 
as he is active and 
I find no fault 
with him during the day I wiii keep him." 
This, when Narain doesn't need to work— 


Both Rajinder 
Maira and 
Suraj Narain 
dressed 
appropriately, 
in formal 
clothes, for the 
photograph. 


Nobody's Fool 


V iMi.A Kishen is dead—and that's the 
only reason why Murli Dhar, her 
retainer for 15 years, has returned to 
his village. "Me came to us out of the blue, 
just walked in as a man from the cold. Wc 
needed him and maybe that's why he 
came to us." Kishen wasn't sentimental 
about her long association with Murli— 
mutual trust kept these two strong-willed 
individuals together. "He is a bit of a bully 
and I'm a bit of a bully but we try to get 
along. 1 haven't had a flare-up with him." 
Murli not only cooked for Kishen but also 
reminded her to 
take her pills, dis¬ 
cussed politics 
and kept the acc¬ 
ounts. Kishen 
found him extre¬ 
mely intelligent 
for an unlettered 
man: "He avidly 
follows politics, 
knows every¬ 
thing about ever¬ 
ybody." Murli 
says he wouldn't 
have minded a 
stint in politics but for the fact that he is 
disgusted with the state of affairs. "Earlier, 
the governor was respected, now they tear 
, on his speech to the House. You have to do 
looK Cv jjf things to succeed in politics. I'm 
most tin out for it." Murli who treasures the 
For, Oiem the past cherishes his.first emplo- 
' * George's letter of reference. 


When Vimla 
Kishen saw 
this photo 
with Murli, 
she said for a 
moment she 
thought it was 
her husband. 
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ster Maira 


his son can take care of him. Yet, every 
morning, Narain sets off on a cycle from 
Brij Vlhar, 24 km away from his place of 
work in Nizamuddin in New Delhi. And has 
never been late to work—he reaches at 8.30 
am sharp, like always, come hail or shine. 
He has his reasons to be deeply attached to 
Maira, who has helped Narain tide over 
every predicament. Maira was there when 
Narain wanted to stait his family, when he 
wanted to buy a small patch of land, and 
even during an eye operation. In fact, Maira 
had promised Narain's father that he would 
take care of him, no matter what. Maira is a 
pucca buna sahib-clipped accent, shining 
polished shoes, perfectly ironed trousers— 
and never iets his emotions show but the 
sense of companionship is unmistakable. 
Some years ago, Narain did “officially ret¬ 
ire", only to return. Says Narain: "I came 
back because this iife is like retirement.” 






Prince's Grandfather Clock 


M ORU Singh, the oldest family 
retainer in Jodhpur, has a special 
place in Rajkumai Veer Vikram 
Singh's royal household. His wife had to 
touch Mordji's feet as a mark of respect 
when she got manied into the family. 
Even now, during festivals, if these retain¬ 
ers, especially Mordji as he is lovingly 
called, gives her a token gift 
{nazar), she is expected to Mnrrl 
touch their feet in a classic mOiu 
gesture of old-world reci- pays tl 

procity. Veer Singh’s earliest _ _ 

memory Itself is of Mordji, respSC 

telling him family anec- ysar-Ol 

dotes, making him aware of . 

the long list of traditions ' 

and customs that royalty Mahar 

thrives on. Now, his two- a- 

year-old son Adltya is also 


Mord Singh 
pays the same 
respect to two- 
year-old Aditya 
as he would to 
Maharaj Dalip 
Singh. 


under Mordji's care. Says Veer Singh 
whose grandfather, Umaid Singh, ruled 
over Jodhpur prior to Independence: “It’s 
a special kind of bonding. These retainers 
are not family and yet they are not ser¬ 
vants either." Even during innocuous 
childhood arguments, Mordji would 
always take his side. But Mordji's long 
association with the family 
- hasn't dulled his sense of 

>ingn 

i SamO same level as Maharaj Dalip 
L Singh (Veer Singh’s father) 

lO iWO- Qj royals and I 

Aditya still believe in following it." 

vitiri tn entire band of 

jUIO lO servants adheres to the 

i Dalip royal protocol only because 
. of the rigid regimen insta- 

l"’ lied by Mord Singh. 
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Rashida Apa 
and Zakira 
Begum (seated) 
look like 
different 
versions of one 
person, if a 
mirror had two 
faces, it could 
be them. Here, 
surrounded by 
Zakira’s beloved 
cats. 


For Begum Sahiba, Forever 


S HE is here for my entertainment. She 
is more like a friend than a servant,” 
says 75-year-old Zakira Sultana Begum 
of her maid of 40 years, Rashida Apa. 
Zakira and Rashida go hack a long way- 
widowed and with children to support, 
Rashida started working for the begum. 
Now, she's too old to do anything, is paid 
whenever she needs money and the family 


Those Wonderful Years 


won't let her go. Zakira now stays with her 
son-in-law, Masroor Khan, a hotelier at 
Bailimaran in Old Delhi. Besides Rashida, 
there is Abdul Gafoor who's been with the 
khamiaan since 1966. Gafoor never forgets 
his chores but can't “bear any other ser¬ 
vant and is always at loggerheads with 
them." Khan says he keeps Gafoor out of 
hann's way by asking him to "make the tea 


and, more importantly, to look after the 
two dogs, a task he loves intensely.” Says 
Khan; “When Gafoor was ill, the dogs kept 
vigil at his bedside.” Gafoor, like Rashida, 
earns Rs SOO, but they will never think 
about leaving. Khan, of course, justifies the 
salary, by saying, "We take care of every¬ 
thing for him. If we give him more, his 
family will take it all away.” 




AM Singh, 70, can never forget one 
incident in his long years with the 
I’tem Bawa household. Years ago, 
the police . 

In the raucous 


when 

wanted to question 
Ram Singh about 
some stolen silver¬ 
ware, the family 
insisted that he be 
treated well. “They 
must have consid¬ 
ered me family to 
have said that." 

Rawa is reluctant 
to let him go: "He 
has been with us 
since our Lahore 
days. This class of 

servants doesn't exist anymore. His output 
may be little now. But he's part of the fam¬ 
ily and it's very nice to have him around.” 


din of one of 
Prem Bawa’s 
family dinners. 
Ram Singh’s 
the perfect 
butler- 
impeccable, 
silent 
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SPOTLIGHT. 



A Bridge Too Long 

The Army reconnects a part of India—in a heroic 20 days 


T hey are the cowboys who come to 
town alone. Specially when Mother 
Nature is red in fang and claw. They 
are also India's unsung heroes. But, last 
month, they completed a task that should¬ 
n't be allowed to drip, without a few rip¬ 
ples, into fickle civilian memory. 

In just 20 days in June, the 107th Engin¬ 
eering regiment of the Army constructed 
the longest Bailey suspension bridge in the 
world across the river Sutlej in Wangtu, a 
small hamlet in Himachal Pradesh's Kinn- 
aur district. The 400-ft bridge, connecting 
the valleys of Kinnaur, Lahaul and Spiti to 
the rest of India, was swept away in August, 
last year, following Sash floods after a big 
cloudburst. Such had been the ferocity of 
the cloudburst that it split a mountain, 
with thousands of tonnes of debris damm¬ 
ing the Sutlej and creating a 1.1 km 
long lake. The breach, in a couple of 
hours, swept away two bridges, each 
measuring 250 ft. Says Major M.j. 
Kumar of the 107th, the officer who 
oversaw the construction of the new 
bridge; "There wasn't even a single nut 
or bolt left of one of the bridges. It was 
a 500 tonne Rcc, bridge. The other had 
just a five-foot girder left." 

Pressed into service after a distress 
call by the state government, the 
107th constructed a temporary raft 
bridge on the river. Says S. Sharma, an 


apple orchard owner in Kinnaur; "The 
temporary bridge saved me from utter 
ruin. My apple crop was due and I had six 
trucks full which would have rotted but for 
the temporary ferry." In all, the army fer¬ 
ried 57,000 people (nearly the entire affec¬ 
ted population of the two districts), 2,200 
tonnes of essential commodities, 3.23 lakh 
cases of apples and 950 vehicles between 
September and May, this year. 

The new bridge is noteworthy on four 
counts. Says Kumar; "It's the longest possi¬ 
ble at 400 ft. It has the highest towers at 55 
ft. And, to get a little technical, it's been 
constructed with only 6.9 to 7.1 m of back¬ 
space against the requirement of 40 m 
sidcspace. On two of the four sides, only 2 
to 3 m were available. No vehicle-bearing j 
bridge has ever been built with such I 


m. 

^ 4 ' 


i. 

V 


IWo ilvat wen lost rebuilding 
the bridge across the icy Sutlej 

constraints. We are applying 
to the Guinness Book of World 
Records." 

But it's not just technical 
expertise that the Army 
should get kudos for. Constru¬ 
cted by a team of 150 jawans, 
the soldiers were constantly 
affected by dangerous land¬ 
slides and had to battle a tur¬ 
bulent Sutlej. Says Kumar: "We 
had rocks the size of footballs 
going between our legs." Adds 
Colonel C.J. Rai of the 107th: 
"What was commendable was 
the way officers did all the 
dangerous work first before 
passing on the task to the 
jawans. Specially Kumar." 

There were casualties too— 
sepoy Kama I Singh and a 
superintendent engineer from 
the neighbouring Naptha- 
Jhakri Power Corporation. 
Singh, a nursing assistant, was inside an 
ambulance when a landslide occurred 
because of torrential rains. Rocks crushed 
the roof with him inside. Says Sepoy B. 
Upadhay, the driver of the ill-fated ambu¬ 
lance; "I was .sitting in the driver's seat of 
the ambulance with naik Habib Ahmad. As 
soon as 1 heard rocks falling, 1 called for 
sepoy Singh to get out. In a hurry to jump 
out of the driver's cabin, I fell and slipped 
down 10 ft from the road's edge towards 
the river. It was a horrendous experience. 
Singh died immediately." 

The superintendent engineer, on the 
other hand, took a direct hit. The landslide 
also nearly washed away the communica¬ 
tion network set up by a signals unit and 
crushed a huge crane, worth Rs 1.5 crorc, 
quite beyond repair. 

Fixing the anchor ropes and wind guys to 
provide lateral stability for the bridge was 
another major hindrance. The jawans had 
to belay on vertical cliff-sides to the wind 
guys. And there was a final hiccup a week 
before completion, when one of the trawhe- 
lla grabs joining the main cable to the anc¬ 
horage snapped and Kumar, along with 
I a few jawans, had to make his way to 
® the snapped cable and replace the grab. 
The regiment had to take a four-week 
training capsule before starting work. 
Says Kumar; "A similar training regi¬ 
men in 1991 at a height of just .30 ft, 
had claimed the life of an officer." 
Needless to say, the army heroics 
went largely unnoticed in the national 
media. And the unit has yet to receive 
even an award from the Himachal 


state government. 
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INTERVIEW .. ..-...- 

‘Liberalisation isn’t enon^’ 


Renowned ecoiumiisi Amartya Sen, 6S, Im been tailed a prophet of 
hh timet. In an interview to Sugartka Ghose, the Master of Trinity 
College, Camhrulge, leileniles his ivmmitinent to public welfare: 

Almost a decade after economic reforms, the Indian 
economy is in a recession, is it now time for a 'third way' 
in economic policy, away from the excesses of centrai 
planning, yet towards a controlled market? 

My compl.iint against economic liberalisation is that in itself it is 
inacleqiiale. Kconomic reforms must be accompanied by creation 
ot social opportunities including elementary education, health 
care and land reform. But I argued for decades that there was a 
need to remove the licence raj of the pre-reform period. Economic 
reforms would have been much more successful it there was cre¬ 
ation of sotial opportunities. This, however, is not to say that the 
present difficulties are because of the lack of social opportunities. 
The present difficulties are because of more short-term causes. 

But increasingly all economic ways are now 'third ways'. No coun¬ 
try can go in for a tull-tledged market economy. Nor can they opt 
only for government planning, flie US and European economies 
are bascxl on the market but contain strong elements of government 
policy. The US has an etficient system of regulation of monopolie.s. 
Europc'an countries have well-develoiK’d national health care and 
vicial security. In (.:hina, market-based (Kilides are combined with 
government controls on dilferent areas of economic policies. All 
these- are third ways. 1 he real issue is the nature of the balance. It's 
irn|X)rtant not to become an ideologue, either of the market or of 
state intervention. India nec*ds a rigorously funcTioning internal 
and international market. The main thing to avoid is dogmatism. 
How is the balance to be achieved? 

■fherc's the market, there's the government and the nature of soci¬ 
ety. The market is important lor wealth creation, use of contempo¬ 
rary tc-chnology, tor modern methods of production. There's no 
way India can prosper without the market. But there's need to see 
that the opportunities of the market are not confined only to the 
privileged sertion. those who aren't literate, who don't have access 
to health care or economic resources may get relatively little out of 
market opportunities. Of course, education and health care arc not 
just complements to economic growth but crucial on their own. 
But in the context of economic expansion there is need that all sec- 

A lot Of Left attitudes are a hangover from 
the past. I disagree with it on reforms— 
Manmohan Singh was being visionary, but 
more opportunity creation was needed. 

tions of the community are free to take part in the market. When 
the economy is oiK-ried up, those who have education and access 
to higher technology can benefit immediately. The bulk of the peo¬ 
ple could be left outside. Some of those who praise the achieve¬ 
ments of F.ast Asia don't seem to take into consideration the long 
years of preparation they had in the creation of social opportuni¬ 
ties. They had high levels of literacy, gocxl basic health care and 
nutrition, completed land reforms and so on. japan. South Korea, 
Singapore and China made use of well-develop^ social opportu¬ 
nities along with market-friendly economic expansion. 

What role does society play? 

I've been a supporter of Indian democracy for a very long time. 1 


place myself on the Left but used to be shocked at the way in 
which the left has often viewed Indian democracy as a 'sham' 
democracy. Democracy is a great asset both on its own and as a 
supplement to the market and to the government. The market is 
guided by the profit motive which sometimes works well but at 
other times needs to be supplemented by democratic demands, for 
example, in fulfilling needs of health care or basic education. The 
government can do these things but It needs a political incentive. 
Elections, opposition parties and public debate are not only impor¬ 
tant for political processes but can also contribute to the making of 
economic policy. Ihiblic discussions can also challenge conserva¬ 
tive value systems. For example, gender inequality in India is quite 
extraordinary. It is part of a historical tradition. Even though legis¬ 



lation is important the change must come, to a great extent, born 
rethinking traditional values. The experiences of other countries as 
well as diverse experiences within India can help. 

Do you think the problem of Indian liberalisation has 
been that there's bMn no social and pnblic dimension? 
In a sense, yes. However, it's not a problem of liberalisation but of 
governance. I disagree with the conventional Left position that 
Manmohan Singh was wrong to go for economic reforms. He was 
being visionary. But more radicalism was needed, not just econo¬ 
mic reform but also much greater creation of social opportunities. 

But a lot of Left attitudes in India are a hangover from the past. 
Left politics has suffered from not being adequately critical in the 
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past of the failings of the Soviet Union oi China and also for not 
paying adequate attention to the market transformation in. China. 
1 admire the commitment of the Left to social justice and equity, 
but the Left has to pay greater attention to the contributions of 
democracy and the market. 

Turning to matters of attitude, you've spoken about the 
phobia of 'westernisation', a fear which can become a 
weapon In the hands of fundamentalists. 

Yes, 1 encountered this when 1 first began to work on issues of gen¬ 
der equality in the late 70s. When 1 tried to draw attention to the 
extraordinary lack of interest in women's welfare and to the major 
inequalities in economic, social and health dimensions, one 
counter-argument 1 faced was that I was voicing 'foreign' con¬ 
cerns. That Indian women don't think like that about equality. 
Well, I would argue that if they don't think like that they should 
have the real opportunity to decide whether they would like to 
think like that. There must be freedom to think differently and to 
go against traditions. Sometimes the anti-western attitude serves 
as a cloak for an unreasoning defence of traditional attitudes 



which ate in need of critical scrutiny. 

You don't agree with the bjp version of India; do yon 
think it sho^d govern? 

I'm a democrat. 1 would never vote for the bjp but I defend its right 
to participate in Indian democratic politics and if successful, to 
form the government. But my vision of India is not that of a 
Hindu India. India has never Imn just a Hindu country. This was 
true even before Islam arrived in India. Much before AD 1000 
there were large settled communities of Christians, Buddhists, 
Jains. Tlie greatest Indian monarch in ancient times was a 
Buddhist—Ashoka. Bengal, In fact, went from Buddhist to Muslim 
rule with a very brief Hindu rule In between—the hapless Sena 


dynasty. Also many people who belonged to a Hindu society were 
not particularly religious in their works. Many works in mathe¬ 
matics, astronomy, linguistics and epistemology are not 'Hindu' 
in any particular sense nor is Kalidasa's poetry or drama. Kautilya's 
Arthashastra is not a specifically Hindu document. 

How do you react to the nuclear tests? 

As a loyal Indian citizen I think this was a serious mistake which 
was both ethically and jxslitically wrong. This isn't to deny that the 
established nuclear powen have been biased. One could even argue 
that the one-sided nature of the policies of the great powers gave 
India a right to do silly things in retaliation. But a right to do silly 
things dtx'sn't give India a reason to do silly things. Aside from inc¬ 
reasing nuclear proliferation and adding to nuclear uncertainties in 
the world, India has achieved very little and lost a lot even in terms 
of the narrow objectives with which the government is associated. 

First, India had a massive advantage in conventional weapons 
over Pakistan. Now that both have bombs, the situation of advan¬ 
tage has been converted into a stalemate. 

Second, the government has an interest in keeping Kashmir out 
of international discussions. The nuclear developments make this 
much harder to do. This may not necessarily be a bad thing, but 
this is not what the government wanted. 

Third, India was much more seaire about its nuclear capability, 
having carried out a test in 1974 and having a sophisticated com¬ 
munity of nuclear physicists. Pakistan, on the other hand, had 
much greater uncertainty and could benefit greatly from carrying 
out an actual detonation. Pakistan had more to benefit from det- 

I’d never vote for the BJP but I defend its 
right to participate in democratic politics. 
But my vision isn’t that of a Hindu India. 

It has never been just a Hindu country. 

onations and India created that opportunity for Pakistan without 
it being blamed as the initiator. 

Fourth, the government seems keen to join the Security Council 
as a permanent menber and to be taken as an official member of 
the nuclear club. The blasting of the bombs makes these occur¬ 
rences much less likely since the international community is set 
against giving people an incentive to blast nuclear bombs in order 
to be accommodated In the Security Council or the nuclear club. 

Fifth, the government often gets annoyed at being equated with 
Pakistan which is a much smaller country and it wants to be put 
in the same league as China. But the blasting of Indian bombs 
Inevitably followed by blasts from Pakistan ensured that the 
"India-Pakistan balance" way of thinking survives. 

Sixth, India has a very strong interest in seeing a civilian gov¬ 
ernment in Pakistan. Nawaz Sharif was working hard to achieve 
that, but the nuclear blast has greatly enhanced the military's 
position in that country. Ibe continu^ domination of the mili¬ 
tary in Pakistan is not to India's advantage. 

Seventh, there are real risks of nuclear use in tlie subcontinent. 
The analogy with the balance of terror between the US and Soviet 
Union is deceptive, partly because even there things could have 
gone otherwise with a massive disaster. Also, the nature of control 
over the nuclear arsenal as well as the relations between the US 
and the Soviet Union were quite different. India may be more vul¬ 
nerable since the Indian military is at least under civilian control 
whereas the Pakistan military has much greater independence. 

Finally, the massive misdirection of resources away from econo¬ 
mic ne^s and social prioritte in the direction of the military, costs 
India a lot even in the absence of nuclear programmes. The escala¬ 
tion of the nuclear confrontation may make eradication of depriva¬ 
tion and poverty that much more difficult. This is a major loss. ■ 
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Things of Beauty 

The Sophia Loren of India and the neo-classical dancer. They careened wildly through life, 
deliberately choosing uncharted pathways. With their passing the world is a drabber stage. 


By SHAMEEM AKTHAR 


When He irniile these two Lihriws He broke the mouU. 

tRSIS Khambatta and Protima Gauri Bedi were, 
even in the catty world of glamour, too individu¬ 
alistic to be described as peas of the same pod. But 
they shared more than a zodiac sign or an inter¬ 
viewer in that naug¬ 
hty, oUi "not-a-nicc-man-to- 
know" Khusliwant Singh. They 
were, at life's different stages, 
in love with the same man— 
the grim-faced Kabir Bedi, 
among the few to attend the 
Pride of India’s funeral, even as 
he anxiously waited out news 
about his children's mother. 

They shared more than a pen¬ 
chant tor an attention-grasp¬ 
ing bald pate, running away 
(Persis with her mother’s con¬ 
sent, Protima without it) while 
in their teens to thasc dreams, 
as the fashion world, and not 
they, discovered the two girls— 
one entrancing and the other 
statuesqiie- but both resplen¬ 
dent. Persis a mere IB when 
photographer Gurmeet Singh 
spotted her, and Protima 17 
when she caught the eye of J. 

Walter Thompson’s Swamina- 
than. If Protima streaked, Per¬ 
sis toyed with the idea for 
Htiybuy magazine, which tried 
for over a decade to strip her 
after she turned down Pent¬ 
house. Both had bnishes with 
death, Persis at 34 when the 
doctors gave her just three months, and Protima, who as a 
child swallowed laxative chtKolates, ending up a proud 
recipient of a death certificate! 

Both wallowed in spiritualism that transcended reli- 
giosity—Persis experimenting with Reiki, finding solace 
in Vipassana, while Protima delved into Buddhism, 
Rajneesh before discovering the (Jita. Uncannily alike is 
their faith in Life’s positive force. Persis chanted in every 
interview that "we are all part of the same energy that 
envelops". Protima maintained that "we are all creations 
of this Goddess Mahakali. We are not aware, just as the 
waves are all part of the ocean". A deep sense of fair play. 
For Persis it flowed from her belief that "if I send out pos¬ 
itive messages, it will set a chain of healthy thought 
processes," while Protima believed in Karnta: "If you 


throw a ball at the world it will come back to you with 
the speed with which you throw it." , 

Both careened madly through life, delilrerately choosing 
uncharted pathways, thrilling in the unexpected that this 
course threw up. Age could have withered their resplen¬ 
dence a bit, but even its patina could not stale their infi¬ 
nite variety. Both revelled in their in-your-face fcmaleness, 
yet so supremely independent that they had more balls 
than all the men they knew. 
Both survived two marriages 
without carping about their 
men—just a mite disappointed 
that the males did not possess 
their bottomless capacity to 
love. F.arthy, yet they flirted 
with the metaphysical. Persis, 
recovering from her broken 
second marriage to Sandy 
Naren in a New York ashram, 
had a vision "of snakes falling 
out, a flower opening up," trea- 
.suring it as a fortunate experi¬ 
ence. While Protima, when 
flummoxed by Herssarghatta's 
intractable land, saw "a young 
yogi, whose unrequited love 
to Ram" she promised to 
quench through with her 
dream village. 

Both had the tremendous 
ability to slum it when the 
going got tough. It is part of 
Persis lore that she landed in 
London with ju.st three 
pounds, never saved, and 
when broke lived off a sack of 
potatoes and her chain-smok¬ 
ing for two weeks. Protima 
roughed it when she, no 
longer a young girl, decided to 
become Guru Kelucharan Mahapatra's disciple—landing 
up at his humble Cuttack residence with just a bedding 
and doing riyaz for 16 hours a day. And later, when 
Nrltyagram, her village for student artists, was just a 
gleam in her eye, she braved the barren waste with its 
cobras and privations, concretising her dream. Both 
could, at any point in their lives, have stopped and said: 
"I have led a full life". Only, they wore tflX) busy living it 
to do so. When Persis came back from Hollywood, she 
proved predictions of a retirement wrong, plunging into 
her dream project—chasing each of the 50 Miss India 
contestants, braving insulting phone calls, and finishing 
her Pride of India book in one year. Even before the ink on 
it dried, she was planning a columnist's life, working on 
scripts serialising her book for television, while still nurs- 
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ing the goal to adopt a child. Persis was clearly entering 
her 50s with even more enthusiasm to seize the day. 
Protima, also nearing 50, may have been shattered by the 
suicide of her son Siddharth and the foundering of her 
Kuteeram resort, which she sold out. But she was, even as 
she sold off all her Yusuf Arakkal and M.F. Husain paint¬ 
ings, girding herself for a new, different life in a tent 
("without walis", as always, to limit her) and preparing to 
swoop into the realm of Sama Veda, focussing on the sci¬ 
ence of art and music. 

Their stark sense of fair play was not created for media 
consumption. Even in interviews where I’ersis sounds sur¬ 
prised at Zeenat Aman's rivalry as she peaked her model¬ 
ling career, or Protima's hurt at Parveen Babi's possessvve- 
ness over Bedi or Rajni Patel’s wife refusing her attempts 
to see the dying man—these hurts were never allowed to 
pustulate. Outspoken—friends revelled in the frankness, 
while detractors cringed. Persis, even as a newcomer, 
spurning Sylvester Stallone's overtures, or advising Star 
Trek's Bill Shatner on his wig 
being crooked! Protima's slop¬ 
ing handwriting, in a note to 
the National Centre for 
Performing Arts, recording her 
strong view that "awards are 
meaningless"; and shocking 
purists with the advice that 
"it's time artists stopped eye¬ 
washing their audience about 
this unique collaboration with 
religion and started paying 
attention to aesthetics". To 
snide remarks that beyond her 
Star Trek glory she had only 
"walk-on parts" in Hollywood, 

Persis had an unfailing pun¬ 
chline: that she was among 
the fortunate three per cent in 
Hollywood who always had 
work for over a decade. At the 
height of her dancing career, 

Protima could desaibc herself 
with touching candour as a 
"half-baked dancer", but 
would proudly list among her 
achievements her introduc¬ 
tion of "intelligent lighting for 
solo dancers". 

ANY of the stories 
that chase Pro¬ 
tima may have been apocryphal, but she 
teased life, making it part of her legend. The 
child of the flower power generation, chain¬ 
smoking and unclad for the most part, revelling in a 36- 
inch bustline untrammelled by bra, preferring halters or 
even snakes colled around her breasts, who announced 
to all those who cared to hear that she did not know to 
whom she lost her virginity since she "never used men as 
landmarks In her life", except the few blessed like Kabir 
Bedi, Pandit Jasraj, Rajni Patel and Mario Cropf. Or how, 
she would visit discotheques with a cherry-stem curled 
around her ear, teasing the men with the inevitable; 
"Now who wants to pop my cherry". Also part of her saga 
is the tale of how she landed up in the wrong auditorium, 
endured an Odlssi recital, tumbling backstage, shocking 


the morose Mahapatra with her green-grey dyed hair, 
insisting that she Income his disciple. Taking on his chal¬ 
lenge that he would accept her if she reached Cuttack 
before he did, she dunked her children In a hostel, took 
a flight and a bullock cart to reach the Mahapatra resi¬ 
dence on time. The stories are a legion—Vljayapat 
Singhania, her Nrityagram benefactor, finding her seated 
on a bed in the barrenness, with a cobra for company 
under it. Or how she walked all of Hesarghatta's 500 acres 
to locate and stake out 10 acres for her village. 

She was preparing to be a "sexy old woman", but could 
discuss death comfortably, urging "no crying please" 
because "I believe death is an entry into the real world". 
But her friends are unwilling to accept it just yet, 
be it painter Yusuf Arakkal, danseuse Prathiba Prahlad, 
or Lynn Fernandes, managing trustee of the dance 
village. Ur Prasad Bidappa, fashion guru and friend, 
who says: "I hope she comes back by a miracle". Or 
well-known filmmaker M.S. Sathyu who is hoping, "to 
me she is not lo.st" and pray¬ 
ing, "she will be back". 

Persis was that lady with 
Marlene Dietrich legs, listed 
among the 10 most beautiful 
women in the world by the 
Queen's photographer Patrick 
Litchfield, but she cherished 
with child-like enthusiasm 
Indira Gandhi's description of 
her as "the Pride of India". 
Toasted by Newsweek as the 
Sophia Loren of India, cele¬ 
brated by Esquire as "a screen 
image so stunning it was hard 
to believe she was of this 
flesh". Yet, friend Meher Cast- 
ellino, writing in tribute, 
remembers her as the one 
who "loved life. In spite of all 
the glamour of Hollywood, 
she was a simple Parsi girl, 
very religious and down-to- 
earth". The only Indian to 
have been invited to present 
an Oscar award, the Air-lndia 
girl and the Ilia of Star Trek 
worked with Sidney Poitier, 
lunched with Sir Lawrence 
Olivier, was friends with 
Michael Caine, Barbara 
Streisand and Robert De Niro. 
Yet, moved by the plight of the quake-hit in Latur, she 
organised a fund-raising event in Hollywood, not taking 
a single paisa for the effort she poured into it. The simple 
girl who kept her promise with her beloved mother, vis¬ 
iting India every year. Who missed a Bond film because 
she had promis^ to return home after the Miss World 
contest. The gorgeous princess, with an eye cocked on 
the Cinderella hour. But for this date with death she was, 
tragically, too early. 

For on that August day, India lost two dazzling, individ¬ 
ualistic women whose lives strangely CTiss<rossed. Both of 
whom died unexpectedly a few months short of their 50th 
birthdays—one of a heart failure, the other lost in a land¬ 
slide—within 24 hours of each other. ■ 

With B.R. Srikanlh in Bangalore 
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MAHARASHTRA 


Immune to Ethics 

The Centre may be saddled with 43 million unfit polio vaccines 


I N an appalling triumph of pelf and polit¬ 
ics over probity, the Mumbai high court 
may have sentenced 43 million children 
to the risk of polio. On August 19, the court 
ordered the Union government to purchase 
43 million potentially unfit oral polio vac¬ 
cines from Haffkinc Bio-pharmaceutical 
Corporation Ltd, a Maharashtra govern¬ 
ment undertaking, for this year's Pul.se Polio 
Immunisation Programme. It also 
cautioned the government against 
encouraging private sector in areas 
involving public health care. While 
there has Ireen no response from the 
ministry yet, an official said it might 
take the matter to the Supreme Court. 

There are three reasons why Haff- 
kine’s vaccines may fail again.st the 
polio virus. First, the central govern¬ 
ment norm is not to purcha.se any 
vaccine that has completed more than 
one-sixth of Its life. The Haffkine lot is 
already more than a year old—four 
months over the required norm. Also, 
by the time they're administered in 
December and lanuary, the vaccines 
may have turned effete since they're 
essentially weakened 'live' viruses that 
may not hold out for very long. 

S«'ond, there is no way of checking 
their fitness. Unlike vaccines produ¬ 
ced by other manufacturers, Haff- 
kine's are not ixiuipiKHl with a Vaccine 
Vial Monitor (wm) which changes 
colour to Indicate loss of |x»tency. 

Since the polio vaccine is extremely 
sensitive, it has to be stored at -20° Cel¬ 
sius for it to remain potent. The monitor 
was made mandatory only this year follow¬ 
ing reports of some vaccines turning inef¬ 
fective due to variation in temperature. In 
Meerut alone, a batch of more than 65,000 
vaccines was withdrawn last year because a 
suppo-sedly immunised child succumbed to 
the polio virus. A who study says that 25 per 
cent of polio vaccines administered in 
Mumbai in 1996-97 had lost their efficacy. 
Third, the bulk concentrate Haffkine used 
to manufacture the vaccines is not from a 
WHO-certified supplier as is required by the 
Union government. Indian companies imp¬ 
ort the concentrate largely from the US and 
Belgium, both approved by who; bottle 
them here. But Haffkine Imported its raw 
material firom Yugoslavia which is not app¬ 
roved by WHO. India needs about 5,200 lakh 
doses of polio vaccines annually. While part 
of it is sponsored by international develop¬ 
mental agencies, the rest, worth about Rs 
50-60 crore, is tought off the market. The 


requirement this year is about 260 million 
doses. The court has ordered the central 
government to lift Haffkine's 43 million 
first; distribute the remaining among other 
bidden in proportion to their capacity. 

But why did Haffkine produce 43 million 
vaccines even before the tender was iss¬ 
ued? Because they were confident they'd 
get the bulk of the order. However, the 


Will Haffkine’s vaccines really work? 

company lost the bid and was unable to 
match the lowest bidder after two succes¬ 
sive negotiations. It had quoted the lowest 
price in the first round of bidding but lost 
out in the second round of negotiation 
which the government undertakes to bring 
down the rate even further. Each bidder is 
then given an order in proportion to its 
capacity. This is done to ensure that the 



government doesn't become dependent on 
one manufacturer. 

As it happened, of the four bidders, two, 
Radicura and BilKol, agreed to supply the 
vaccines at a rate Haffkine couldn't outbid. 
Haffkine, however, was adamant about the 
Union government lifting its 43 million 
vaccines first. When this didn't happen, the 
company petitioned the high court asking it 
to direct the Centre to buy its old stock say¬ 
ing they'd match the lowest bid if the quan¬ 
tity ordered was guaranteed. Haffkine in its 
petition also ask^ for 50 per cent of all ord¬ 
ers for supply of polio vaccines. The state 
government supported Haffkine's petition 
offering to ensure that the vaccines would 


be distributed in Maharashtra only. 

In its reply, the ministry of health and 
family welfare says Haffkine can't have spe¬ 
cial privilege to 50 per cent of all orders. It 
says that "the rate contract doesn't imply 
any commitment to procure any given qua¬ 
ntity. Their offer of a 2 per cent discount is 
dependent on a minimum guaranteed off¬ 
take. Such an offer can't be accepted as it's 
unfair to other bidders." 

Meanwhile, the state government's offer 
to use the entire old stock in Maharashtra 
sounds ludicrous. The state's requirement 
can't possibly be 40 million doses. Haffkine 
knows it has been oveienterprising and 
must somehow sell its stock to avoid a loss 
of about Rs 15 aore. In fact, the court ruled 
in Haffkine's favour saying that if the stock 
is not bought it would "amount to a natio¬ 
nal loss". It does not matter, of course, if in 
the process some children out of thousands 
are stricken with polio. ■ 

Rakash Kalshlan 
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CONTROVERSY. 


That^ a No-Ball 

Which team for the C’wealth games? BCCI, lOA pick up a fight 


I T has it all. Dope, bloated egos, money, 
moves and countermoves, llie ongoing 
feud between the Board of Cricket 
Control in India (Bc:cf) and the Indian 
Olympic Association (ioa) symbolises all 
that is wrong with Indian sports. Warring 
bodies with conflicting interests trying to 
sandbag each other while the real sport 
suffers. Peeved that the Bca still hadn’t 
submitted the list of players for the 16th 
Commonwealth Games happening in 
Kuala Lumpur during September 11-21, ioa 
president Suresh Kalmadi told a press con¬ 
ference; "If there is any further delay in 
selecting the team and sending the names 
to the Commonwealth Games Federation, 
the team might be disqualified." 

The bone of contention is the Bcoi’s 
three-year contract with img to send the 
Indian team to Toronto. With the Com¬ 
monwealth Games falling on the same 


on sundry other technical details—like 
whether the Indian cricket team was being 
called upon to participate in the games 
under the 'ioa banner'. The bcci's high¬ 
handed attitude has only ended up send¬ 
ing the message that it's beneath its digni¬ 
ty to allow players under the board's con¬ 
tract to march along with their fellow ath¬ 
letes in other game disciplines. 

According to Lele, neither the bcci nor 
the players are aware of what constitute 
"banned substances" and claims this could 
lead to an "embarrassing" situation. But, 
quips IOA secretary Randhir Singh: "If the 
Indian cricketers do no wrong why should 


the manufacturers of the official apparel to 
splash their logos. A sacrosanct rule—even 
the great Michael Jordan, when he played 
in the basketball dream team at the 1992 
Barcelona Olympics, wasn't allowed to 
sport the Nike logo. 

Besides, the International Cricket 
Council has refused to confer one-day 
international status on the Common¬ 
wealth matches, citing the entry of 
Antigua, Jamaica and Barbados as separate 
teams and even Malaysia, which are not 
even affiliate members of the icc. With 
matches being deemed "unofficial" the 
logo question doesn't arise. 

Asks Singh: "The bcci knew it was to par¬ 
ticipate In the Commonwealth games four 
years ago. They knew the dates as well. If 
they went and contracted to send their 
main team somewhere else on those dates, 
is it our problem? We are only concerned 
with increasing India's medal prospects. 
We aren't even sending P.T. Usha as she 
doesn’t measure up to Commonwealth 
standards.” But says WorldTel president 
Mark Mascarenhas; "The icc can't afford to 
dilute its properties. They are having the 
mini-world cup in Dhaka in late October, 
and the World Cup in England in June. If 
all the boards send full strength teams to 



dates, the bcci is torn between violating a 
contract (that will result in loss of money 
and attract legal proceedings) and sending 
a second-string team to Kuala Lumpur. 
Something the ioa says it is unwilling to 
accept because it would dilute India’s 
medal-winning chances, India being in the 
same group as Australia, which is sending 
a full strength team. 

The resultant free-for-all between the two 
organisations has resulted in a media blitz 
with newspaper headlines screaming, 
'Money vs medal battle turns Into war'. Spi¬ 
cing the whole story have been some rather 
bizarre posers by bcci secretary J.Y. Lele. 

’The secretary wanted clarifications from 
the lOA on the use of 'logos', on whether 
the matches were 'official', and whether 
there would be drug 'tests'. He also picked 


they be afraid of drug tests?" Adds 
Kalmadi; "There are no separate rules for 
cricketers. Rules will be the same for all." 
Dismissing Leie’s statement that cricket 
would have nothing to do with the ioa, 
Kalmadi hits out: "Where will the aicket 
team stay in Kuala Lumpur? At a five-star 
hotel? Even Steffi Graf and Andre Agassi 
stayed at the village during the Olympics. I 
am surprised at the bcci's stand." 

Leie’s being even mote difficult about 
logos: "Our Board is bound by contract 
with iTc Ltd for team sponsorship and, as a 
result, it is imperative for our cricketers to 
wear Wills logos on their shirts during the 
matches in the games and will not sport 
Reebok or any other logo." Reebok, inci¬ 
dentally, is the kit supplier to the ioa squad 
and Olympic charter rules allow only for 


the Commonwealth Games, it will end up 
being another world cup. Three world cups 
within eight months." 

With Lele saying that the bcci will 
announce the team only on September 4 
(that is, 22 days after the deadline and only 
after the completion of the training camp at 
Chennai) it looks like the bcu is letting mat¬ 
ters drift so that the team gets disqualified 
by the game organisen and saves them 
from the embanassment of sending a B 
team. Says Kalmadi: "The onus is on the 
bcci. They ate bringing matters to a head." 

Perhaps, If both side sat together with the 
Interest of the sport and country their 
prime concern they might discover the sim¬ 
ple fact that there is enough talent to send 
two teams of about the same quality. ■ 

Aniruddha Bahai 
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ECOMMENOATiONS 



Moods of the 
Moon 

■ (Guwahati) 

Rs 

GIVEN all the 
usual lamenta¬ 
tions about regional musical tradi¬ 
tions being ground to a slow but 
sure death bj^ the dual monsters of 
western pop and Bollywood mush, 
it is hearten¬ 
ing indeed to 
see artistes 
iike civil ser¬ 
vant Atui Dev 
Sarmah striv¬ 
ing in their 
own individ¬ 
ual way to 
shrug off com¬ 
mercial for¬ 
mulae and 
return to their roots. This Assamese 
album devoted to the moon evokes 
visions of turbulent, stormy nights 
on the banks of the Brahmaputra, 
of the quiet melancholic evenings in the 
gentle foothills. The piece de resistance is 
a lovingly rendered lullaby: "Fireflies sing, 
the stars smile, hugging the white wavy 
clouds, my little one sleeps." 

Lee Youth 

■ Avdiiable 40 exclusive 

stom 

Rs I7S to Rs 695 




Star Sunday 
Lunch 



WANT something 
interesting to 
cook for a Sunday lunch but don't 
want to spend the holiday slaving 
over the stove? Time in to this Usha 
Albuquerque-directed show which 
offers you a full meal cooked by two 



DENIM has always been 
about youth, James 
Dean and rebellion. In keeping with that 
spirit, Lee introduces a special range for 
four to 14-year-olds—essentially the Y2K 
generation—with separate ranges for boys 
and girls. On offer are jeans, overalls, 
shorts, skirts, 
shirts and T- 
shirts as well as 
accessories like 
caps, belts, socks 
and bags. The 
fabrics used are 
denims, twills, 
gaberdines, cor¬ 
duroy, yarn-dyed 
oxfords and 
knits. .Said to be 
the finest range 
available for this 
segment in terms of both quality and 
style, it is sensitively priced. The company 
plans to open exclusive Lee Youth stores, 
to make the Lee shopping experience a 
memorable one. These clothes offer what 
the company believes in: fabric, fit and 
finish. For all fashion conscious VZKs, this 
is the place to head for. 





Robert 

Rauschenberg: 
Tribute 21 

■ National Gallery of Modem Art. 
New Delhi 

August 21 to September 12 


THIS exhibition of a series of limited edi¬ 
tion prints donated by Robert 
Rauschenberg, one of America's best- 
known living artists, and now a part of 
the collection of the ngma reinforces the 
73-year-old activist-painter's firm faith in 
a "one-to-one contact through art”. 
Tribute 21 assumes the form of 21 art¬ 
works that celebrate 21 humanitarian 
themes for the 21st century. Rauschen¬ 
berg's refreshing, free-flowing style 
informs all his themes, be it peace, cul¬ 
ture, social justice or the need for sus¬ 
tainable development. Each work on dis¬ 
play is dedicated to an individual whose 
untiring work in the area has become a 
benchmark for the rest of the world, 
whose courage has emerged as a beacon 
for everyone wedded to the cause. 



teams of two in just 20 minutes flat. 
The show, which is hosted by Aly 
Khan, has a chatty, colloquial style 
which makes it extremely viewer- 
friendly. The idea behind this programme 
is to show how a full meal can be executed 
quickly without the sweat and tean. To add 
an element of competition the two teams 
will be judged on the basis of time taken to 
prepare the meal and the end-product. 


I 


Trojan Women 

■ Directed by Jaya Iyer 
Hransiated to Hindi by J.N. Kaushal 
August 27 and 28 
India Habitat Centre, Basement 
theatre, Lodhi Road, New Delhi 


i 

E_ 

PKAVAH is an ngo which 
works with youth and is part of Jashn-e- 
Aman, a collective effort to work for proac¬ 
tive peace. In its latest efforts, the nck) Is pre¬ 




senting a play, a street poster exhibition on 
the nuke issue and anaongoing programme 
of documentaries, discussions, etc. The play 
is the 2,SCK)-year-old Greek tragedy written 
by Euripides recounting the honors of war. 
According to the ngo, the play has special 
relevance in our times where nuclear war is 
more of a reality. The play is set to music by 
Rahul Ram, Oshim and Amit KUam from 
the group Indian Ocean. 
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■ PROTEST 

Star Parade 

T his was a tniffic-stopper of a different 
kiiul. Do August 18, Madhuri Dixit, 
Aaniir Khan, Salman Khan and Sunil 
Shelly look to the streets in a protest agai¬ 
nst cable piracy that has been steadily ero¬ 
ding Bollywood's profits. Theatre halls shut 
oft their projectors, their silence a telling 
.stiitemenl against piracy. Chief minister 
Manohar Joshi took time off from the crisis 
in his government to promise stern action 
against cable operators flouting laws. 

(i.P. Shirke, chairman of the Action 
CommillCM.' Against Cable and Other Pir¬ 
acy, said Joshi promi.scnl the industry that 
a special cell, like the one in Tamil Nadu, 
will he set up to arrest such cable opera¬ 
tors. “laws under the Ccwnda Act will lie 
invoked to arrest such operators for a year 


Bollywood Joins hands against piracy 

without bail. Unless such stern action is 
taken, they’ll continue to air new films 
which has caused the Mumbai tilm indus¬ 
try a Kiss of more than Rs 5-6 crore every 
year." He also added: "We've no concrete 
proof against big networks like the Hindu- 
|as and Siticable whose operators are sho¬ 
wing new releases. But once the operators 
are arrested, even big players will have to 
liehave themselves." However, networks 
like the Hindujas' IN Mumbai had the day 
before announced that they suffered as 
much as the film producers. 

K.D. Shorey, convenor of the action com¬ 
mittee, expressed the industry's concern 


over piracy: "The film industry 
in India is facing a do-or-die sit¬ 
uation. To combat piracy, the 
Government of India amended 
the Copyright Act in 1984 and 
1994 making it a cognisable and non-bail- 
able offence. It's highly regretted that in 14 
years not a single pirate has been convi¬ 
cted." The film industry decided it "can no 
longer remain a .silent spectator" and deci¬ 
ded to shut down all film activity—prcxluc- 
tion, distribution, exhibition, recording for 
a day while the stars, in jeeps, led the rally 
of 5,000 protestors from Mehboob Studio 
in Bandra to Azad Maidan, grazing the off¬ 
ices of IN t^ableNet and .Siticable to register 
their protest against "the illegal screening 
of films through cable TV run by various 
cable operators under the aegis of major 
channels, mainly Siticable and IN Mum¬ 
bai". rhough the one-day strike might 
have cost the industry Rs 1 aore in losses, 
it's a price worth paying, reasoned Shirke. 

Clearly, it is not just a problem faced by 
Bollywocxl. The Motion Pictures A.ssocia- 
tion, comprising seven major US compa¬ 
nies, had recently raided a franchisee of IN 
CableNet for illegally screening Godzilla, 


Colombia Tristar’s mega release. A Siticable 
franchisee was raided for screening anoth¬ 
er English film, Plato's Run, and Hindi film 
Annaaray. This year alone, mpa has success¬ 
fully registered 12 cases against cable net¬ 
works. The battle's only half won, as "the 
proprietors of the networks ate invariably 
reported as absconding", according to mpa. 

The industry is not willing to tolerate 
such inaction anymore. Gujarat, which 
has more cases of such piracy, will be the 
next protest venue. The Film Federation 
of India is planning a similar strike in 
Madhya Pradesh on September 1. 

With such concerted effort, there can be 
little doubt that the show will go on. ■ 

Shamsem AMhar 


■ EXPEDITION 

Wheels of 
Patriotism 



I NDIA'S 50th year of Independence has 
been a compelling reason for many 
youth to undertake projects as a testi¬ 
mony to their patriotism. Among them is 
a group of five young men, led by Ashok 
Kataria, 33, who^embarked on the first- 
ever motorcycle expedition from New 
Delhi to Siachen to Kanyakumari on 
August 17. Along with Kataria, Pradeep 
Patwal, 28, .Sanjay Chowdhary, 29, Raj- 
kumar, 26, and Mohammad ^lim, 25, 
will cover about 6,000 km on motorbikes. 

The project is unique as it's the first 
civilian expedition to touch the precincts 
of the Siachen glacier. But why Siachen? 
Explains Kataria, who works with an auto¬ 
mobile dealer: "Very little is known to us 
about what's happening beyond Leh. 
Hence we decided to extend our expedi¬ 
tion to Siachen." However, since it's a 
motorcycle expedition, the civilians will 
only be allow^ to touch Siachen, not 
climb the glacier or take photographs of 
the military camps. The Indian Mountai¬ 
neering Federation has obtained clearance 
for the team from the ministry of defence. 

Gabriel India, manufacturers of shock 
absorbers, are sponsoring the expedition 
and bearing 50 per cent of its entire cost. 
They hope to derive considerable mileage 
for their shock absorbers, which will be on 
test during the expedition. The rest of the 
contribution has come from friends and 
personal savings of the team members. 

To prepare themselves for the forthcom¬ 
ing grind, the team undertook extensive 
physical exercises and practised yoga. Says 
Kataria, a veteran of many motorcycle 
expeditions: "We're ftilly equipped. All 
our team members are automobile mech¬ 
anics." Kataria has been on a coastal expe¬ 
dition named Sagar Vijay Yatra covering a 
distance of 9,409 km in 22 days in April 
'95. In '96, he took part in the Silk Route 
expedition. The Siachen expedition wiU 
only add to his star mileage. ■ 

K.S. Narayanan 
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■ DANCE 

Fusion, French Style 

K ATHAK is, in its essence, unfamiliar territory for French 
ballet dancer Gilles Chuyen. But the emphasis that this 
classical Indian dance form places on arm movements 
and positional combinations is somethin;; that he understands 
instinctively. "Kathak has a great deal in common with mod¬ 
em dance/ says the 28-year-old who has spent a better part of 
his four years in India mastering Mayurbhanj Chhau, a folk 
dance form. "I opted for Chhau because it is less codified than 
the classical dance forms," says Chuyen. 

Earlier this year, the young performer, who has trained in 
folk, modern jary, classical ballet and contemporary dance, 
teamed up with Bharatanatyam exponent Navtej .Singh Johar 
to present the critically acclaimed Passages. 

Chuyen's experiment with cross-cultural dance fusion con¬ 
tinues with The Ballad of Freedom, an interactive performance 
that brings together Kathak, French ballet, Indian classical 
music and theatre to tell the story of a queen and a flautist 
whose music stirs a yearning in the former to break away 
from the king's huge palace and the rigid social bindings that 
T NARAYAN her life imposes on 

her. Unveiled in 
Delhi this week at 
the Air Force 
Auditorium as "a 
tribute to the 
nation", the recital 
was organised by 
the fledgling but 
imaginative event 
management com¬ 
pany Provista. 

The performance 
featured Kathak 
dancer Shovana 
Narayan, flautist 
G.S. Rajan and the¬ 
atre personality 
Sunit Tandon, play¬ 
ing the sutradhar. 
Chuyen is extre¬ 
mely keen to ensure 
that The Ballad of 
Freedom does not 
remain a one-off per¬ 
formance. "We 
would love to repeat 
it as soon as we 
can," he says. Where does this performance differ from the 
show he did with Navtej Johar? "On Passages, I did my 
own thing, Navtej did his own. Jt was a juxtaposition of 
two disparate dance forms: French ballet and Bharatanatyam. 
With Shovana, it was different. It was neither pure fusion, 
nor pure juxtaposition. It was somewhere in between," 
he explains. 

In The Ballad of Freedom, which revolves around a poem by 
Bhavani Prasad Mishra, Chuyen dances to recorded western 
music, while Shovana Narayan responds to the notes of 
Rajan's flute. "Ninety-nine per cent of the music was impro¬ 
vised," says the renowned flautist. "T&e basic structure of the 
performance was predetermined but for the rest, I had the 
freedom to experiment." ■ 

Salbal Chaltor|ee 
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Mean Screen Boyz 


High-voltage theatre actors from Delhi dazzle Bollywood 


BySAIBAL CHAHERJEE 


T hey owe it to Manoj Bajjtai. His 
sk-dKelianinier performance as a 
garrulous, irascible ganglord in 
Kanigopal Verma's Satyu has, in 
one fell swoop, demolished the 
high walls of prejudice that stood in the 
way of trained Delhi theatre actors trying 
to make inroads into mainstream 
Mumbai cinema. The result: a new crop of 
talented, young stage actors from the 
national ('.apital, condemned for several 
years to bit player status on the big 
screen, are emerging from the shadows of 
oblivion. The ovation is real. And the 
offers have begun to pile up. 

Walk-on parts are a thing of the past for 
this phalanx of high-voltage performers. 
For Bajpai himself, who plays a pivotal role 
in Verma's next film, Kmm, a 
songless psychological thr¬ 
iller. For Ashutosh Rana, the 
slimeball rapist of Dushnmn 
who has quickly notched up a 
number of prestigious as.sign- 
ments in big-budget films. For 
Mukesh Tiwari, who is waiting 
for Rajkumar Santoshi's long- 
' awaited China Gate to open on 
to an expanse of creative brea¬ 
thing space. For .Sanjay Mi.shra, 
too, who figures in the cast of 
Mani Ratnam's Uil Se.. and is 
slated to play a key role in cine¬ 
matographer Santosh Sivan's 
next directorial venture. 

Says Mishra, the 1989 National 
School of Drama (nsd) graduate 
who was last sighted in a minus¬ 
cule role in Scityn and in the 
Mirinda ad featuring 'postman' 

Amitabh Bachchan: "After the 
success oiSatya, 'new' faces—read 
Delhi theatre actors—are hot 
property in Mumbai. If directors 
of the calibre of Ramgopal Verma, 

Mani Ratnam and Shekhar Kapur 
can cast unknowns, others are bound to 
follow." Herd mentality is not always such 
a bad thing, after all! "A new breed of film 
makers have narrowed down the gap 
between mainstream and non-formula 
films. This is working to the advantage of 
actors like us," says Bajpai. "Trained the 
atre actors are invariably a cut above the 
rest. Ix)ok at Naseeruddin Shah, Om Puri, 
Anupam Khcr and so many others," says 
Ram Gopal Bajaj, director, nsd. 


Bajpai, Rana and Tiwari's ascent to star 


dom differs in one crucial respect from the 


forays that Naseeruddin Shah, Om Puri 
and their ilk made in the '70s. The latter 
cut their teeth on offbeat .Shyam Senegal 
films, and it wasn't until much later in 
their careers that they found a foothold in 
mainstream cinema. More recently, 
Seema Biswas, Nirmal Pandey (both 
BanM Queen) and Ashish Vidyarthi 
(Drohkaal) made their mark with 
films that were steadfastly non-for 


mulaic. But the latest wave of 


actors from the Delhi stage have 


barged straight into the heart of 


commercially-oriented movies. 


And arc none the worse for it. 


“The applause has come at the end 


of a long, bitter struggle. So the sense 




t 




■■liiiif 


Manol Bajpai makas a distinctive mark In 
Ramgopal Verma’s ‘Satya’ 


of triumph is infinitely sweeter," says 
Bajpai, who spent II years on the Delhi 


theatre ciraiit before heading out to the 
city of dreams. Brief appearances in Bandit 
Queen, Tamanna and Govind Nihalani's 
Sansodhan and three tele-serials (Swabhi 
maan, Imtihaan and Badaltey Rishte) later, 


Bajpai has tasted the kind of high that 


allows him to look back on his days of 
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struggle with equanimity. "I don't have a 
bank balance, a car or a mobile phone yet, 
but I do have these three films—Bandit 
Qurni, Tamarma and Satya—to boast of," 
says the boy from Bettiah, north Bihar. 

The History honours graduate from 
Ramjas College couldn't make it to the nsd. 
But his stints with Nishant Natya Manch, a 
street theatre group for which he did up to 
six shows a day, N.K. Sharma's Act 
One and Barry John's Theatre 
Action Group (tag) came in 
handy. "1 trained with Barry for 
four years," he recalls. "1 assisted 
him in virtually every aspect of 
k his theatre work.” That 
K meant, more than anything 
else, conducting work- 
shops for spastics, slum 
children and little 
boys and girls who 
lived on railway plat- 
forms. "My work with 
children helped me 
hone my skills as an 
actor,” says Bajpai. 

r 


Evil Incarnate on screen. "Negative 
characters have a streak of madness, a 
degree of commitment to whatever they 
zero in on. That is what makes them irre¬ 
sistible,” says the young man who began 
his acting career in Gadarwara, a small 
town in Madhya Pradesh. "I was a Ramlila 
regular. I would have loved to play Ravan 
in those days, but my age went against 


V ■ NDEED, his commitment 
f I to his craft has always 

■ bordered on obsession. 

Says Barry John, who now runs 
an acting school in Noida's Film 
City: "Manoj's love for theatre 
was unwavering. He went to the 
Spastics Society of India twice a 
week to work with children on a 
monthly salary of Rs 400. He 
managed to survive.” Shamsul 
Islam, the man behind Nishant 
Vatya Manch, recalls Bajpai's spon- 
:aneity as an actor. "Manoj was 
sctremely quick on the uptake," he 
•ays. "He came to Delhi ostensibly 
!0 acquire a degree. The real reason 
was his commitment to theatre. 

Te, luggage and all, came straight 
0 our M(^el Town garage horn the 
3elhi railway station.” 

That decision is paying dlvlde- 
ids today. And other Delhi actors, 
trained yet instinctive, are strik¬ 
ing it rich in tinseltown. By dint 
of sheer talent. Owing to the 
uncanny ability to add that 
extra dimension to any on¬ 
screen character. Like Ashu- 
tosh Rana did to Gokul Pan¬ 
dit of Dushman. "He's the very 
antithesis of the Hindi film villain,” 
says Rana, who passed out of nsd in 
1994, the same year as Mukesh 
Hwari. "Real, believable, a postman 
who rides a bicycle. And he doesn't 
even smile, let alone guBFaw.” 

Unlike Bajpai, who is keen to try 
his hand at a wider palette of 
human shades, Rana wants to play 
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Asbulosh Rana cams the Imaoe of Evil 
incarnalo in ‘Dushman’ 

me,” he reminisces. 

How did he land the Diishman role? Like 
Bajpai, Rana began with roles in Swabhi- 
mmn and Tamarma. He then did a .single 
scene in Vikram Bhatt's Ghulam. Actress- 
producer Pooja Bhatt liked what she saw 


and immediately decided to cast Rana in 
the role of Gokul Pandit. The rest, as they 
say, is history. "I was always fond of 
Ashutosh,” says Ram Gopal Bajaj. "1 Intro¬ 
duced him to as many people as I could. I 
often predicted that he would do well if 
given the right breaks.” Indeed. Rana's on 
a roll, and more chances have come his 
way. He is playing a typical Hindi film bad 
iTULLOKE 8uy Sunlei Rafa Hindustani 
Darshan's Jaanwar and another 
powerful role in Ihnuja Chandra's 
Andhera. "In comparison with the 
Andhera character, Gokul Pandit is 
an angel,” he says. 

Bajpai, too, has been flooded 
with offers in the wake of Satya, 
but he isn't biting indiscrimina¬ 
tely. "I've turned down three or 
four offers from big banners 
already. They want me to repeat 
the Satya role and I’m not inter¬ 
ested,” he says. In fact, Bajpai is 
more enthus^ by some of the 
ideas that absolutely new film¬ 
makers have suggested to him. 
"I’m seriously considering one of 
the concepts: a gripping, dramat¬ 
ic, non-formula film.” Bajpai is 
not into the numbers game. "I 
can’t do on a regular basis what I 
don't believe in. 1 believe in living 
a role, in internalising a character 
completely," he declares. But Isn't 
he teing far too finicky? "That's 
the way I am. I am an obstinate 
sort of guy. I will stick it out till I 
get exactly what I want.” 

One actor who got exactly what 
he was looking for, and perhaps 
with far greater ease, is Mukesh 
Tiwari. When Rajkumar Santoshi 
was scouting for an actor to play the 
main villain in CMna Gate, he flew 
in to Delhi and watched a few nsd 
plays, 'nwarl, another actor Bajaj 
had pinned his hopes on, impress^ 
the Mumbai filmmaker. China Gate is 
still under production, but Tiwari is 
already being talked off as an actor to 
watch out for, 

As NSD becomes a happy hunting 
ground for Mumbai directors, many 
of the school's graduates are heading 
for the Hindi film industry. Like Dilip 
Pawle of the class of 1998. The 28- 
year-old from Rewa, Madhya Pradesh, 

Is confident that his career will get 
going soon. "Training gives you confi¬ 
dence, the feeling that you can face any 
challenge as an actor, switch from stage to 
TV to cinema with ease,” he says. Quite so. 
That is the kind of spunk that has cata¬ 
pulted Bajpai and Rana to the big league. 
There is no reason why it shouldn’t do the 
same for Pawle and those who will follow 
him to Mumbai. ■ 
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One Straight Line 

Life for Laxman is a linear path, remembered minus ambiguity 
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By MANJULA PADMANABHAN 


E arly in his autobiography, India's 
most celebrated cartoonist, Rasi- 
puram Krishnaswamy l-axman, 
describes a moment in childhood 
when he came upon a few fragments of 
coloured glass. Rutting these to his eye one 
at a time, he discovered a new world with 
each colour. Moody blue, vibrant green, 
smiling yellow, glowering red—the way he 
describes these hues and the effect they 
have on his outlook provide a key to his 
whole personality. He really does seem to 
see the world in bright, brilliant shades, 
with little or no concession made for 
ambiguity or uncertainty. 

Therein lies his charm and, if one is in a 
mind to quibble, his failing. The failing is 
that he doesn't seem to introspect much. 
His life has apparently run along a track as 
pure and straight as a railway line. Just as 
one does not argue with the absolute pre¬ 
cision of two rails of polished steel extend¬ 
ing towards the infinite horizon, so one 
absorbs the account he gives us of his 
youth, his trials, his setbacks and triumphs 
as if these events were all pre-ordained. 
But in the same way that one can hardly 
form an attachment to something as fixed 
in purpose as a railway line, it is difficult to 
feel close to the narrator of the many anec¬ 
dotes which make up this story. There is 
very little, in this account, to help us 
understand by what stages a world<lass 
talent like Laxman's is honed. He appears 
to have been like a force of nature, unstop¬ 
pable once released upon reality. 

The best moments of the book are the 
early ones when he is still growing up. He 
had an authoritarian father and a highly 
intelligent, educated mother. He and his 
brothers grew up in a spacious home, 
indulged in a way that today's urban chil¬ 
dren can never be, however wealthy or shel¬ 
tered. Laxman had the wonderful good for¬ 
tune to grow up feeling an absolute security 
about his world and his place within it. 
Whatever his trials were, they took place 
within the golden aura of a confidence 


made all the more precious by the fact that 
he was not conscious of it. Today's privi¬ 
leged child, by contrast, is constantly 
reminded that she or he is only one element 
in a complex glolral picture, bom into the 
steely harness of nursery schools and exam¬ 
inations, whipped into believing that every 
race must be won, and at any cost. How 
delightful, then, the pre<ompetitive era 
described by Laxman, when he and his 
brothers could afford to fail at their exams 
without attracting any very dire fate. As he 
puts it, "My brother Narayan's words were 
the most comforting. He declared proudly 
that though he had failed in English in the 
entrance examination, he had survived the 

Laxman: it's lonely at the top 


blow and had become an outstanding nov¬ 
elist in the English language." 

It is not easy to judge what element in 
this upbringing result^ in a talent which 
is as spontaneous as it is carefully disci¬ 
plined and sophisticated. His parents nei¬ 
ther restricted nor especially encouraged 
him. When he showed a distinct talent 
towards art, they permitted him to follow 
his inclination. Perhaps his greatest asset 
was the time he had in which to form a 
picture of the world around himself, hav¬ 
ing resisted going to school for several 
years. To read about the freedom with 
which he explored reality is to recognise 
how restricting it is for children to receive 
knowledge passively, predigested and pre¬ 


judged. Laxman came to his own mora 
conclusions about his experiences so tha 
his perceptions were fresh and original 
not merely parroted from the existin) 
canon. It must have helped, of course, tha 
he was surrounded by intelligent, well-reac 
and well-informed relatives, that his broth¬ 
ers were also gifted personalities in theii 
own right and that society did not make 
him suffer for his eccentricities. 

He finds his niche with The Times oj 
India in Bombay almost by chance, but 
once there, his path is set for glory. He 
travels from peak to peak along a high- 
altitude range of professional success and 
unlike many contemporary celebrities, he 
takes an unalloyed glee in his progress. 
There is nothing shrinking or self-effacing 
in Laxman's account: he knows he has 
had a gilded innings and he seems to 
have enjoyed every moment of it. Why 
then is there a lurking disappointment 
with the telling of this tale? It is full of 
event, it does not unnecessarily embell¬ 
ish, it describes moments of loss and dis¬ 
aster alongside the triumphs and yet.... It 


is not evocative. Laxman writes in the 
manner of a slightly jaded raconteur who 
knows that his audience will laugh 
regardless of what he says or how he says 
it—and he's right: it will. 

Reading between the lines, one realises 
that this is a man who has no peers. No 
one with whom to share his vision or to 
confess his rate moments of self-doubt. His 
is a unique history and in the way of non¬ 
pareils, he lives remote from the ordinary 
plane of reality. His ability to communi¬ 
cate intricate ideas across a broad spectrum 
of Indian sensibilities is unsurpassed in his 
drawings. But in his prose he comes across 
as that rate and lonely bird, the Common 
Man with an uncommon talent. ■ 
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Wals of Modemily 

M.T. Vasudevan Nair’s localised dramas have universal appeal 



TMEDEWMSIEOAIID 
OTHER mUTniBS 

byll.T. 

Puigula hMgi 
lii29S.f^4n 


KUNHIKRISHNAN 


“The writer is committed to wade through the 
turbuience of life, hoping to discover a tranquil 
zone of justice, truth and human dignity. He is 
constrained to raise some fundamental ques¬ 
tions about the perpetrators of evil and their 
victims, questions to which he receives 
no satisfying answers. Society, nature 
and even God maintain silence. The 
que.stions come back reverberating 
against the walls of his own heart. 
Nevertheless, he has to go on asking 
them, for it is his bounden duty." 

—M.T. Vasudevan Nair (foreword) 

I NDIAN writing in English has 
received due recognition in the 
recent past, thanks to the brilliant 
works of well-known authors. But 
better quality books in the regional 
languages tend to remain unknown 
outside the realms of local readership. 

This is largely because of the difficul¬ 
ties that one encounters in translating 
the idioms and nuances unique to the 
I regional culuire, language and litera¬ 
ture. Thus the large mass of the best of 
regional literature remain unnoticed. 

A typical example is M.T. Vasudevan 
Nair. He has won more awards both 
for literature and films than any other 
living writer in Malayalam, but till he 
bagged the Bharatiya jnanpeeth 
award, his writings were largely 
unknown to the non-Malayalees. The 
book under review is a representative 
sample of the best of his writings. It con¬ 
tains one of his early novels, six of his best 
short stories and two literary essays. It larg¬ 
ely brings out the versatile genius who has 
mastered the art of fiction. It Is comparable 
to the best of original writing in English. 

Demon's Seed (Asmvithu in the original 
Malayalam) is a well-aafted novel with the 
lingering favourite theme of Vasudevan 
Nair's early writings: the crumbling joint 
^family system of Malabar. While the back¬ 
drop is familiar, it is also a forthright por¬ 
trayal of the alsis of identity of an unem¬ 


ployed youth in a joint family. His charac¬ 
terisation as usual is marvellous, with 
intense, tender evocations of familial 
chords, and the social vicissitudes that 
brought about a sea change, especially 
among the lower middle class of Kerala, is 
abundantly reflected in the novel. It has a 
universal appeal and relevance in thematic 
and stylistic imageries, craft and tech¬ 
niques and flow of the narrative. 

TTie main character, Govindan Kutty, 
whom his mother rebukes as “demon's 
seed", is idle as he has nothing to do; soon, 
however, there comes a glimmer of hope 
when he is employed by his wealthy broth¬ 
er-in-law to look after his properties and is 
married to a distant relative who was a 


RAVISANKARKV. 



Vasudevan Nair: homeward bound 

domestic help at the brother-in-law's 
house. But Go^ndan Kutty’s world is shat¬ 
tered when he finds out that his wife is 
already pregnant from the rich man's uni¬ 
versity located son and that he was only 
used for a cover-up. Unable to cope with 
the resulunt despair, the hero literally runs 
amuck and tries to find acceptability by 
converting to Islam. Initially the rich 
Muslim families in the village look after 
him, cultivating him as a showpiece, but 


slowly he is shown his place. He becomes a 
stranger in his own village and is not 
accepted by anyone. He sets out on jour¬ 
ney back to his dear ones. 

Nair's strong bond of nostalgia and affin¬ 
ity to his native village of Koodallur (this 
aspect has often been singled out by his 
critics) are manifest in the novel. Despite 
being ostracised, the hero wants to return 
and even when he is treated as an outcast, 
he musters the courage to pick up and bury 
corpses when epidemics claim a large 
number of lives in the village. The narra¬ 
tive is gripping and the themes thrown up 
are pertinent to any society in transition. 
The strong thread of harmony and unity 
among the Hindus and Muslims of Kerala 
is also vividly brought out. 

The six short stories included in this col¬ 
lection were written between 1954 and 
1995. The evolution of the author in per¬ 
fecting his techniques of fiction is distinct 
in these stories. Two of the recent stories, 
Vanaprastham (1990) and Sherlock (1993), 
could be rated among the best in any 
international collection. In both 
these narratives, Vasudevan Nair 
moves out of his beloved village to 
life in highly mechanised and largely 
inhuman American landscapes and 
to a serene village temple on a moun¬ 
tain peak, believed to have been 
established by Sankaracharya on 
attaining supreme knowledge. The 
strong fetters of spirituality and sub¬ 
lime love are powerfully brought out 
in Vanaprastham—the meaning of the 
word itself is a period of life spent in 
penance and as a recluse in the jun¬ 
gles. The other four stories also high¬ 
light Vasudevan Nair's credentials as 
a gifted storyteller. There have been 
better stories like Deluge and one 
wonders why they were not Included. 

Ihe two essays included indicate 
the scholastic side of the writer. 
Vasudevan Nair is the most sought 
after playwright in Kerala (he has 
nearly 50 to his credit) and his mas¬ 
tery over the medium is reflected in 
the essay on visual literature, where 
he details the links between cinema 
and literature. He also writes of his 
younger days when he visited the 
native place of the famous Malayalam poet 
Changampuzha whose lyrical poems influ¬ 
enced generations of writers. 

The translators, V. Abdulla and Gita Krish- 
nankutty, have very competently brought 
out the original charm of Vasudevan Nair's 
writings. The translation of the novel pub¬ 
lished earlier has been revised and 
improved upon. Vasudevan Nair is known 
for his apt use of evocative words in his 
writings and perhaps it would have been 
too much to expect the same standards in 
translation for an alien readership. ■ 
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Takes Two to Tango 


PRASHANTPANJIAR 



Don an d Dusk _ 

AT last the two Dons meet. Indian batting 
genius Sachin Tendulkar will be In Sydney 
to celebrate cricket legend Sir Donald Brad¬ 
man's 90th birthday on August 27, courtesy 
the South Australian Cricket Association. 


1 lER run-in with Damiiyaan producer R.V. Pandit barely over, Kalpana lajmi .Says he: "I've wanted to meet him for a long 

is at it again. Mandi House had commissioned a Rs 1 crore serial, Awakening, time. I'll make sure we have a picture toge- 

lo be jointly directed by Bhupen Hazarika and Lajmi. Its reshot, rahristenwl ther." It'll be a short stay though, for 

version is being aired on Star Plus. Says a DD official: "We can't let them get Tendulkar has to be back in Delhi to receive 

away with such a blatant violation of the contract. We'll take them to court." the Khel Ratna award on August 29. 



THOSE cheekbones and that figure. 
Modei-VJ Malaika Arora is set to 
break many a heart when she ties 
the knot with actor-boyfriend Aar- 
baz Khan later this year. The duo 
met for the first time for an ad 
shoot and have since been a steady 
number. No details though. Says 
she; "I'm superstitious about talk¬ 
ing in advance." 
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Tattoos on the Moon 




THE team which set Maachis 
alight—music director Vishal and 
filmmaker-lyricist Gulzar—are at 
it again. The duo have worked on 
Rishi Films International's lahan 
Turn Le Chalo, starring Nirmal 
Pandey. But the film will have a first by Gulzar—an English song 
titled Your Face sung by the deep-throated Gary Lawyer. The chorus, 
which goes "your face is the face of love", slnip paeans to the "sym¬ 
phony" of the heroine's eyes, between "drawing tattoos on the 
moon", and capturing the "sky in my embrace of love". All In all, 
unadulterated love is given Gulzar's own touch of magic, only this 
time in English. The maestro, it seems, believes that love needn't be 
restricted by barriers of language. 












SANOEEPROPAREL 


AFTER navigating space in the serial Captain 
Vyom, filmmaker Ketan Mehta is now high 
on two other career trips. One is his dream 
project Kartoos, a film on the 1857 war of 
Indian independence. Sanjay Dutt is the 
surprise choice for the lead. And the other 
project: India's first stl-fi films Garbhit arid 
Manas. Which means that Mehta is more 
than ever before likely to be found in his FX 
studio Maya than anywhere else. Pre-pro¬ 
duction work is on, reveals Mehta. Here’s to 
a hat trick from the magic man. 


HARISH TYAGI/INDIAN EXPRESS 


i {X^.ynal: to do isye4»sed programmes, Kfy poBttcal affilfoebm havri nothliv 

49 «sbow M tfec Mkrisiuia CMu^kalpia 


49 «sbow M tfec Mkrisiuia CMu^kalpia 

fNwi^F.Uai idiow? 

i Wiil do 01 ^ issue-based shows but eve^ if such a |»ogramme is to happen peoj^ilK. 
haeto say what want. After all it's not a propaganda nudthie. 

Witti ao amiy fyunstin iMlrtng • be^c for die Lds SaUua or 
wco't yoai gettlag 9 little lost la tbc crowd! 

■'^iluttliliemtsrler.iwasthe^startojointheijipanddratwdlaiwa^remain-';'; 
Ihi fUautam lOflllr coaMlmtc to piullaaichtary firoceedl^ 

V% not? Itdqtends on the cinadty of a perm. 

, AHer cMUxiMtiiig so aiadhi to the «r piril vktOry; worea’t yms erfiKc^:: 
,««iiittf|diiqila.fetfm ■. .^-'5 

l;h8!w|je|t perk>halandritt(ms behind: The loss hasn't 



' tlw toad stay and dM bad;cm. by the dde. nM dl tallcshbws.'la^;; 

g(m1i^aiejikme.wiA(mtanyhc^wtarfcf»( 

' jpedddoBf-'abw' taih 'sH^' lkost“-orho^.die'red aurtrmdH^v.' 

.flW ii^ohe h.ln tot of A coniibhuidonof dm goiod, bad and the u0y< 

AfahoiwJatoNW''' 


Who Says She Kent? 


AN unexpected wedding earlier this year 
has in no way dulled London-based jour¬ 
nalist Mohini Kent’s prose. Kent was in the 
capital recently to release her first novel 
Chief Longhooknose and Trader Jim, written 
as she says, "for young adults”. "How do 
you cut the air?” asks the author at the 
beginning of her book. This Is how. 
Written over the last one year with only 
.one day a week devoted to writing, Kent 
' has emerged satisfied at the end of it. Says 
she: "It's another world that I wanted to 
create. It was a kind of escape." 
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The Journey 



ANOOP KAMATH 


I T was an npportunily too good to miss. An invi¬ 
tation to be in Vrindavan on Janmashtami. And 
to be accompanieci by Veena Modi, who herself 
probably epitomises the classical Radha for today. A 
two-hour ride on the busy Delhi-Agra road, beyond 
burgeoning industrial investments and you reach a 
concrete fist with one open finger that points you to 

Vrindavan—the mythical abode of Krishna's child-_ 

hood. The word Vrinda means mass; and Vrindavan 
since Bhagwath kaal represented the mass of hum¬ 
anity. Vrinda aiso refers to the holy basil—firb/. Vrindavan is 
indeed a suspension of reality. 
Floating as it is on Krishna tales 
and Vaishnavism, it is the very 
stuff that dreams are crafted of. 
The township was re-established 
by Chaitanya Mahaprabhu in the 
sixteenth century during the 
very period of the consolidation 
of Muslim rule in India; six 
Goswami families were estab¬ 
lished as the protectors of the 
place. Divine power transmuted 
to realpolitik! 

If the proponents of the saffron 
ethic thought that they could 
paint everyone with "Jai Shri 
Ram" then they better come to Vrindavan. There, in Uttar 
Pradesh, right under Kalyan Singh's thumb, the greeting is a 
soulful Radhe Radhc. Radha means worship and the name is of 
a cowherd maiden who is said to have been one of the favourite 
women friends of Krishna. When Krishna left Vrindavan for 
Mathura, she remained bereft in Vrindavan, and her waiting 
represents the angst of ali humanity who still await the return 
of Krishna. "Radhe Radhe" reminds them of their eternal wait 
for the dark lord. 


RAJIV CHANDRAN 



He had studied philosophy under Professor T.R.P. 
Moorthy, a Smartha Iyer, who could read primary 
texts and treatises in Sanskrit. Moorthy was a prac¬ 
tising traditional Hindu (amavasya, tarpamm, et al) 
yet with a modern mind that could argue that 
Vladimir Nabokov's Lolita was creative literature. 
Moorthy visited India as i barati in Srivatsa's wed¬ 
ding; they were housed in an old haveli in 
Vrindavan. Another guest, a Christian, picked up a 
tasty morsel from Moorthy's plate. Probably a belie¬ 
ver in the "roti-beti" rules of not co-eating outside 
his caste. Prof. Moorthy wjnt hungry that night. 

Pepperoni Pedas 

W E were escorted to view Brahmarghat; clamber up a half- 
built stairway and atop a chajjha, and you could view the 
Yamuna rivet at full flow, A filthy river, even at Vrindavan. A dis¬ 
interested baby crocodile stuck its snout to breathe the fresh air; 
the pungent odour got to it too, and he hastily yanked his nos¬ 
trils back into the water. Filthy water to stinking air. The choices 
that Kalyug offers are scary. Entertainment jt the ashram is the 
Haas, a quaint rural theatrical production spiked with popular 
music based on Krishna's stories. With their pulse firmly on the 
popular, the actors crack infantile jokes and play on situational 
humour. The audience of sadhus, sants. Hare Krishnaites roar 
with mirth; the female Marwari patrons don faint smiles as if 
undecided whether they too should join in, or look down upon 
this as unclassy stuff. Ashrams serve iotwik food—simple garam 
rotis, liquid dal and simple veggies. Rudimentary flavours that 
only stanch hunger, but do not satiate greed. There has to be a 
message somewhere in that menu for out consumer-ing times. 
My ten-year-old daughter felt cheated. This was no food for her 
picnic. I want pizza, she announced, and we stifled her demand 
by stuffing pedu-prasad in her mouth. 

When Bhakti Floated 


Harvard-Tainted Priest 

T he ashram of Shri Goswami Purushottam Mahatajji is a syl¬ 
van place—spotlessly clean and fragrant with herbs, shrubs 
and flowers. Maharajji is an old-timer whose world is quaint. I 
visited him as he was preparing various oiis and ointments for 
Krishna's special bath on his birthday. Seated on the floor with 
his grandson—a strapping youth of 18 or so—Maharajji was fol¬ 
lowing ancient herbal prescriptions for preparations with exo¬ 
tic names like padhya, aachaman and madhuparg. On the takht 
close by were various botanical products carefully collected. 
Precise ingredients like durvah, kamal beq, koyal ka phool, kankoi 
He lamented that many important plants like lakshmam had 
vanished. Lakshmam incidentally, maharajji told me, ensured 
that women bore only sons. 

Srivatsa Goswami, the senior Maharajji's eldest son, is an 
incredible man. He is the Maharajji-ln-waiting at the Radha 
Raman temple in Vrindavan. He is also Harvard-returned and 
has an open invitation to return to its department of Philo¬ 
sophy. He represents best the roots and wings generation on 
which India's future rests. 

Srivatsa Goswami said that he went to Harvard in 1975 
because the offer was too tempting to refuse. He later returned 
to Vrindavan since he realised that there was no mission there. 


O N Janmashtami day the Radha Raman temple in Vrindavan 
was gaily decorated with yellow marigold flowen representing 
prosperity and with banana plants representing fertility. Bhakti 
floated merrily along with dust motes into the courtyard hugging 
the sanctum sanctorum. At one end of the havell's central court¬ 
yard, Thakurji (Krishna) was being anointed with the unguents 
prepared the previous day for Maharajji with such precise and 
loving care as per the ashtayam vidhi prescribed in the texts. To 
the grating clang of the temple belfry and the intermittent blow¬ 
ing of conch shells, this was an India that had changed little, if 
at all, since the days when Krishna had cavorted with the gopas 
and gopis in Vrindavan. Fully participating in the rituals was 
Srivatsa Goswami. Immersed in his roots, he was pouring litres 
upon litres of milk on the saligram statue of Krishna. He was at 
the vortex of spiritual power even while he truly aspires to power 
in the tempord world so that he can effect social ^ange. 

The Epiphany' 

W E peered into a bamboo shelter that was cordoned off. 

Veena Modi said that was the holy spot where a few years 
ago devotees pleaded with Krishna for darshan and at the end. 
of all that pleading he is said to have appeared in front of all 
devotees. TTiey even have a videotape. A temple is to be con-' 
structed at the spot! 
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The Missing Villain 

It was nice to read 50 Thinp We 
Don't Need (August 24). But I 
was surprised to see your omis¬ 
sion of Hindi chauvinism even 
while you mentioti regional 
chauvinism in your list. 

Being citizens of this country, 
every Indian has the right to 
understand the speech of their 
president/prime ininistcr/min- 
isters. But all these leaders 
speak in i lindi which many cit¬ 
izens can't understand. 

Doordarshan, which is sup¬ 
posed to be an Indian national 
channel, has 80 per cent of its 
programmes in Hindi. As long 
as this continues, regional 
chauvinism will also continue. 

Anna Ralu, 
received by e-mail 

Crossed Wires 

There seems to be some confu¬ 
sion in the quote I gave over 
the phone for your article Dark 
Facts Behind the Men in Khaki 
(August 24). Talking about the 
composition of the police force 
in the country I had said, "It is 
dominated by upper-caste Hin¬ 
dus. It is not only Muslims, but 
Christians, Dalits and other 
groups which should also have 
greater representation." 

Y.P. CMtIbbar, 
Delhi 


Policemen ate also part of the 
society and their thinking can't 
be considered any different 
from the rest of society. The 
coirmiunal feelings of a society 
are bound to surface when 'sec¬ 
ular' parties like the Samaj- 
wadis seek votes from 'Muslim' 
blocks etc. Communallsm 
means 'political grouping of 
the people on the basis of reli¬ 
gion'. Treating religion as a 
unit of politics has done imme¬ 
nse harm to India. 

Panin Kumar Jaht, 
Demi 
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Over the Mark 

Your correspondent Antnid- 
dha Bahai started well with 
many an expose on cricket. 
But ite noAr seems to have fal¬ 
len into the usual trap of temp¬ 
tations powerbrokets lute {oui- 
nalists into. His earlier article 
on Mark Mascatenhas, a per¬ 
son of not a very clean rqnita- 
tlon, wltii a full portrait photo 
(8 privitege Outlook hasn't 
given even to Va{payee, Abdul 
Kalam and .Ratan lita) r^seill 
eytbtomi, but nowids sum)* 
gate advertisement ^ Masci- 
tenhas'wealth and pKhorditflg 
power through a 

Of Broken Promises 

K.P.S. Gill’s piece ‘The home 
ministry is iiliterate'' (August 
17) was timely. Union home 
minister L.K. Advani has 
miserably failed in protect¬ 
ing the lives of innocent 
civilians In j&k. 

He must now own 
responsibility for all the 
gruesome massacres in 
Jammu and honour forth¬ 
with his Parliament com¬ 
mitment that he'd “step down 
if the killings in j&k contin¬ 
ue". If he refuses, prime mini¬ 
ster Vajpayee should sack him. 

Prof. Harl Om, 
Jammu 

Hype and the Man 

If I was legal advisor to Bill 
Clinton I’d sue Pfizer.and Nike 
for the president's current dis¬ 
comfiture—for selling him the 
current American dream—Have 
Viagra and Just Do It. 

JayantGaur, 
received by e-malt 


ble story on Sachin Tendulkar 
{Sachin: An Intimate Portrait, 
August 24) has made Bahai's 
a^entlals very suspect. 

Can Bahai please write a 
story on WorldTel's balance 
sheet, tax paid in the US and 
India; Mascarenhas’ personal 
wealth, from '92 onwards, if 
he has paid all the money con¬ 
tracted to Bcci and piu:om; 
why India is visiting Sri Lanka 
every year only after WorldTel 
got TV tights there, and how 
Bangladesh got the rights to 
stage the mini World Cup at a 
single venue when India has 
eight floodlit stadia, with 
Indian sponsors to hoot, only 
after WorldTel got TV and 
marketing rights there? 

p.Moma, 
NewDeUa 
Our correspondent replies: We 
cover Mascarenhas because he 
matters in cricket, and makes 
tmvs—whether or not anyone 
IBxs U—nat because of Ms alle¬ 
ged (Mity to 'tm foumllsts'. I 
kdW no control vdmTendulkiff 
i^opses to stay, b hb MMSal 


dKprgb^Ourmodetbmeboald 

[akkebrfjM.^n^mdatt^ 


Reform or Perish 

Nitish Kumar says the expendi¬ 
ture on the 16 lakh railway 
employees is unavoidable {Stea¬ 
ming the Engine, August 17). To 
cite an example of wasteful 
practice, a long-distance train 
has 12 or more ttfs checking 
tickets and allotting any vacant 
seat/berth. If the railways have 
to improve passenger traffic 
and freight they have to prove 
their services are cost-effective. 
More aggressive marketing is 
needed to promote rail traffic 
and make it competitive with 
road transport, especially for 



Tendulkar is God's gift to Ind¬ 
ian cricket, that goes without 
saying. But why this hype 
only when the team is win¬ 
ning? Just because India did¬ 
n't win too many matches 
during Gavaskar's playing 
days, was he any less? 

Prabhu Rangarajan, 
received by e-mail 
■ 

Much as I hate Pqrsi (and 
Coke), I couldn't help appreci¬ 
ate their thoughtful ad in the 
midst of your cover story—a 
photo of a five-year-old Sac¬ 
hin, bat in hand, taking guard. 

Deqfok^^m, 
received by e-mail 
m 

A lot has been said about 
bulla's cricketing legend Sac- 
hbi Tendulkai Outio^s cover¬ 
age of his holiday In Conn¬ 
ecticut wa»welcome but what 
it said was nothing new. One 
would've better appreciated a 
cover on those who've dedi^ 
cated tiidr life to this couritty. 
The Isave armyrneffc forjestem- 
.{de, who %htehcQi^[^^ 
firrmts to [»ofe(^ ow tfeedoin. 

. .:iHaiki 5 b 9 feK' 

nMlidlL filkmMt ' 


short and medium distances. 
Since the bulk of the earnings 
of passenger traffic is from sec¬ 
ond class/sleepcr class, rather 
than AC or first class, more fast 
and comfortable Janata trains 
must run between cities. Priva¬ 
tisation of loss-making areas of 
operation like catering/mainte¬ 
nance is a sure way of improv¬ 
ing overall efficiency. What's 
needed is a holistic approach to 
different modes of transport- 
land, air and sea—and rational¬ 
isation of fare structure. 

DS.N. MurOsy, 
Bangalore 

Lies, Lies... 

The Australian high commi¬ 
ssioner may hold that his 
country’s s^d Is not hypo¬ 
critical {There’s No Wizard in 
Oz, August 10) but it's belied 
by his country's policy on 
non-proliferation issues. 

Mr High Commissioner, 
what was your country's 
reaction to Rajiv Gandhi's 
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These strange instructions were received with a smile by Ford Service Engineers at 
Harpreet Ford, Delhi. "Even after 70,000 kms, the car was moving like a dream", says 
Ford Escort owner, Mr. Rishi Miglani, "so all I asked them to do was give it a good wash.” 

It's performance of this standard that led to the Ford Escort being voted the 
Best Quality Car in the |0 Power 1997 India Initial Quality Study. Also, Mahindra Ford 
was ranked highest in the JD Power 1997 Customer Satisfaction Study. 'I'm told that it's 
only the second time in the world that one car company has won both awards in the 
same year," says Mr. Miglani proudly ■ appreciating the powerful "Can Do, Must Do, 

Will Do" spirit that drives Ford to set the highest standards in quality and service. 



For men lofaritiatloii, visit os at littf://www.lailia.ford.com 


DEMAND THE VERY BEST 


HTA.830S.99 




Giving in to Naked Ambition 

Lofty sentiments—"In my 
experience even conserva¬ 
tive readers are prepared 
to be surprised, even sho¬ 
cked, if vulgarity and sensa¬ 
tionalism are avoided*—in 
Vinod Mehta's Delhi Diary 
(August 3). 

Pray, please refer to Out¬ 
look's g& theme coupon in 
dte same issue-does Outlook 
really need titillating covers 
like The Fallon Hoax to ent¬ 
ice subset}^? 

IcondiKti 




not eksy to tecomm^ b«ta. 

a which, svdd^ 
fy seons to twed 01^113 - 
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plan presented in the UN in '88 
for complete and global disar¬ 
mament by AD 2010? Zilch! 
The present nuclear weapons, 
barring the Chinese, are held by 
the whites for the security of 
the white nations. Can the high 



commissioner name one single 
black or brown country that's 
covered by the security para¬ 
digm adopted by the West? 

Tarut$ Panlkkar, 
New Delhi 

Gems for Ms Roy 

From The God of Small Things to 
The End of Imagination (August 
3), or should 1 say horn the sub¬ 
lime to the ridiculous. Obviou¬ 
sly, Ms Roy believes that on the 
strength of the Booker Prize she 
has the right to pontificate 
about what our leaders should 
do about national security, is 
she aware how many Indians 
have laid down their lives to 
make our (and her) future sec¬ 
ure? Have peaceful dialogues 
led to any fruition? Is she aware 
of the wanton killings of Indi¬ 
ans in HP? How does the US 
grant mfn status to China when 
it tramples over human rights 
and provides N-technology to 


Pakistan? Would she give up 
her Booker Prize and ail that 
goes with it to support the 
national cause against sanc¬ 
tions imposed by the West? 
There's one thing I learned 
when I was a boy scout, and 
which Ms Roy should know— 
'Be prepared; or else we will be 
caught with our pants around 
our ankles! 

fagdeep Parsram 

received by e-mail 

■ 

To follow on the heels of 
Arundhati Roy with the impo¬ 
ssibility of better words than 
hers, blasting the myth of all 
arguments in favour of the 
bomb when faced with the 
physical fact of annihilation, 
not only of Man but of planet 
Earth, and to castigate in no 
uncertain terms the dangerous 


mischief of the monkeys in the 
trees of political forests every¬ 
where, would be just to lend 
another voice, importantly to 
the small but increasing array 
of apolitical human beings, all 
over the world. And this I do as 
Impassionateiy asl can, and not 
insignificantly, 1 hope. 

Ronnie Patel, 
Mirzapur 



Dubious Revolution 

The Udham Singh Nagar debate 
has, rather rudely, denuded the 
Indian Communists of their 
hypocritical revolutionary ven¬ 
eer. The/re actually the cham¬ 
pions of neo-Brahminical-feu- 
dal resurgence, and have once 
again dialectically re-established 
their anti-native stance through 
politburo elites like Harkishen 
Singh Surjeet. This Land is My 
Land Ouly 27) remipds one of 
the identical plight of the Koch 
Rajbonshis in North Bengal 
where the Communist regime 
has been systematically reduc¬ 
ing the native RajbonshLs into 
virtual beggars by snatching 
away their land through state 
power under the dubious ban¬ 
ner of ‘land reforms' and 'prop¬ 
erty to the have-nots' only to 
ensure land to Bengali migrants 
from east Pakistan. 

/. Prodhani, 
Assam 

Who’S Scared of Y2K? 

There are some mags that thrive 
on investigating reality and oth¬ 
ers that thrive on hype. You are 
among the latter. For you every 
issue is a potentiai story. Oniy 
the interest value of the buyers 
has to be high. Plain capitalist 
business methods, nothing 
wrong with that... Only that 
about 97 per cent of Indian 
companies are expected to be 
Y2K compliant by December 
1999 (526 Days to Doomsday, 
July 20). And that figure is one 
of the highest in the world. It'd 
make sense if you did a little 
more research on these topics. 

Subhash Chandra, 
received by e-mail 
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When 

Oswal Chemicals 
& Ferliliieffs 
was laying down 
their pioj^ 

SAIL provided 
an ideai mix. 


"SAIL .n.ur.d 
unint.rrupl.d ti'pply of 
steel to our Phosphatic 
Fertilizer Project ot 
Porodeep in Orissa. This 
has helped us to achieve 
faster than planned 
implementation of the 
project. SAIL has come 
up with innovative solutions 
to meet our urgent 
requirements." 

-flnane* Ofrecfor, Oswal 
Ctiemlcab A farttllmn Ltd. 


Diverse ncedsi 
One solution 

SAIL 


Meal Partner For All Prejeclt 
Complete Steel Package 
On Time Delivery 
Supply At Site 
Application Consultancy 
Superior Quality 
Complete Solution Provider 
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CONGRESS 


Not Now, But November 

In an uncertain political climate, Sonia decides to play it safe till the assembly elections 



Photographs by JITENOER SUPTA 


ByRANJITBHUSHAN 


N O matter how much Mulayam 
and Laioo raved and ranted; no 
matter how much the Left railed 
against the bjp's misrule; no matter 
how much Jayalalitha upped the 
ante from the south. But Sonia Gandhi 
would not relent. Every time anti-Bjp forma¬ 
tions have looked like tearing at the very 
foundations of the government, the bot¬ 
tomline has remain^ the same; in the 
absence of Congress numbers to either back 


or head such an alternative coalition, every¬ 
thing else would remain, at best, rhetorical. 

By the lime the opposition parties had 
exhausted their lung power baying for bjp's 
blood, the key question on everybody’s 
mind was Sonia’s prevarication. What, after 
all, is holding her back from pulling down 
the government? Says party MP Ajit Jogi: 
"The general interpretation is that the 
Congress will now wait till the assembly 
elections scheduled to be held in Rajasthan, 
Madhya Pradesh, Delhi and Mizoram are 
over. We are expecting to do well. If the 


results are positive, given the non¬ 
performance of the BjP, it vrill be a 
good time to make a move." 

Party leaders—busy with organis¬ 
ing the three-day, marathon 'brai¬ 
nstorming’ session at Pachmarhi 
this week in Madhya Pradesh—say 
their line on the subject of govern¬ 
ment formation remains the same; 
the Congress does not want to be 
seen pulling down the govern¬ 
ment, as was alleged during the bjp 
national executive meeting last 
fortnight. The Congress would 
rather see the government fall due 
to its own 'inner contradictions'. 
To be sure, there are hardliners in 
the Congress in favour of pulling 
down the bjp government, but sou¬ 
rces say Sonia has resisted firmly. 
Apart from the fact that the Congr¬ 
ess combine may not even have the 
desired numbers to do so, she looks 
.to be playing her cards well. Says 
Madhavrao ^ndia: “It is one thing 
to form a government. Quite anot¬ 
her to sustain it. There is no point 
in putting together a coalition 
where partners begin to make unr¬ 
easonable demands as soon as they 
get into office. The key is to have a 
government that is dependable, 
has continuity and gets along with 
addressing itself to real issues." 

It Is no great secret that Sonia is 
well aware of what it means to go 
into government with Mulayam 
and L^oo—what with Jayalalitha 
putting up her weekly demands. 
She would prefer to either stay on 
the sidelines or let the situation get 
so difficult for her potential allies 
that they approach her on her own 
terms, after which she can decide 
to either head the government her¬ 
self or nominate someone like 
Manmohan Singh. Already the chief minis¬ 
terial raidence in Patna has been raided, 
putting Laioo under a lot of pressure. And 
there are indications that a part of the Mus¬ 
lim votebank In UP could come back to the 
Congress, leading to s8me panic in the 
Samajwadi Party. As far as Jayalalitha is con¬ 
cerned, the court cases seem to closing in. 

Party sources say Sonia and her advisors 
look upon the assembly elections as some 
kind of referendum on the sip's policies. The 
reasons are not far to seek. In Madhya 
Pradesh, Rajasthan and Delhi, unlike other 
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states, the fight between the Congress and 
Bjp is head on. There is no third force, so 
leaders are counting on the Congress doing 
very well in Rajasthan and moderately well 
in Madhya Pradesh and Delhi. "If the party 
does well, then the writing is on the wall. 
Sonlaji would prefer to go in for general 
elections and get her own mandate rather 
than depend upon undependable allies," 
says a cwc member. 

And what if the Congress does not do 
well? The party has an alternative plan. 
According to Jogl, there has been a consc¬ 
ious'decision not to project Sonia as the 
only leader in the assembly polls. "We are 
not projecting her as the 
sole leader. So even if the 
Congress does not do as 
well as expected, no harm 
done," Jogi explains. 

I N fact, the draft of the pol¬ 
itical resolution to be ado¬ 
pted at Pachmarhi, prepa¬ 
red by Mani Shankar Aiyer, 
sa^ tonia's charisma is not 
enough to get back the pre¬ 
eminence enjoyed by the 
Congress. According to the 
draft, "Fortunately, after a 
gap of several years we have a 
charismatic leader. Yet the 
missing link of the party 
institution and the support 
of a band of committed wor¬ 
kers throughout the country 
remains a major handicap." 

Much of this Congress caut¬ 
ion stems from the fact that during the gen¬ 
eral elections this year, attempts to project 
Sonia as an alternative to Atal Behari Vajpa¬ 
yee did not quite click. Even though party 
leaders are quick to point out that but for 
her, the party tally would have been poorer. 

Congress leaders are acutely aware that 
the assembly polls are not going to be a bed 
of rosa, notwithstanding their claim that 
the BJP has been steadily los¬ 
ing ground. Much of that is 
based on cold ground reaii- 
tia; vicious infighting over 
the years has left the Cong¬ 
ress grassroots organisations 
in a shambla. Says Scindia; 

"The overall climate suits us. ji 
Now it is a question of how 
we get our act together. Tic¬ 
ket distribution is an impor¬ 
tant ingredient. In Rajasthan 
during the 1993 assembly 
polls, tickets were given to 
21 persons related to some or the other 
leader. Even though I had cleared just two 
nama, 21 were finally given tickets by the 
central parliamentary board. All lost." 

According to Rajesh Pilot, "There is a lot 
of infighting in Rajasthan. But I am ignor¬ 


ing that. I will undertake a detailed visit 
to the state. People in Rajasthan are tired 
of the BJP rule and are sure to give us the 
mandate this time around." 

In Madhya Pradesh, the situation is 
even more unpredictable. Though the 
Congress has a competent election man¬ 
ager in chief minister Digvijay Singh, 
chances of a sabotage in some constituen¬ 
cies cannot be ruled out. In June this year, 
Digvijay was put under tremendous pres¬ 
sure by some senior state Congressmen 
like Arjun Singh who were demanding his 

Ths raids have pusbad Laloo into a comer 
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scalp in view of his "government's non¬ 
performance". Party sources say Digvijay 
has Impressed upon the party high com¬ 
mand that 'some' state leaders should be 
kept out of the election process as much 
as possible and that he be given a free 
hand in organising the elections. 

In Delhi too, party discipline is virtually 
absent, the only point of interest being in 
which party infighting is 
more pronounced, the Con¬ 
gress or the BJP. Sensing that 
Delhiites have gone thro¬ 
ugh a long summer without 
adequate electricity and 
water supply, the Congress 
plans to take the issue to 
W the streets. But again, party 
leaders say organisationally 
they need to translate the 
people's ire into votes. 

In an attempt to get its act 
together, the Congress has 
appointed observers for the assembly polls. 
Points out senior Congress leader Jitendra 
Prasada; "We have to show to the people 
that Congress policies are basically sound." 
If Congress leaders are able to do that, a big 
hurdle would have been cleared. ■ 


the Devi 
dismissed and ppiis 

C OULD BiDiar face an assenafi^. 
Section too thti year? AbboraiAS: 
fo wee-piacee >>oi<^. 
thought b b^ to a pt«b; 
posat by Sie stateand Saihata.1^ 
that elections be held diiiultBnieo!ia^.T 
in Bihar along wdth dtt.other .jdates.' 
"The groundwork has bem laid. 'FbO 
chief minister's testdeiife, 
has been raided. The law', 
and order iii fte itate la 
preouious. Governor SiL 
Bhuidari has already Indi^. 
cated that’ In his r^ptah*. 
says a source. , ^ v ' 

Laloo Prasad Yadav,. 
has his ear to the ground... 
has ai^rmthrgot.Wlndei'’ 

this. The. result, acoanhhl.' 
to some ivb leatot'ls tb^'. 
he too ki .preiwdng 
'any eventiwUQ^. "If Out 
leader knows that elKr 
tions are gohig to be 
Imposed, he may dlssdve 
the assembly and prepare 
for fresh elettions," says a 
close Laioo aide. State ^ 
leaders and Samata's Nih 
ish Kumar have made it 
dear to the top lyp leader¬ 
ship that elections diould be held in the 
state only in a neutral administration. 

The only thing for both sides are die 
various constitutional hurdlm. Preside¬ 
ntial assent, not to mention stay orders 
from the courts, would be vital for the 
Centre to dismiss the state government, 
assembly decUons for whi^ are due in 
2000. For the state governmoit, to dis¬ 
solve the assembly independently may 
create hurdles and a constitutionid 
position hitherto uns^.. 

Bihar air leaders ate up in arms even 
against their Central lea^rs saying that. 
peoples" aspirations wiU be shatfi^ if 
the Rabri government is not dismi¬ 
ssed. Eldence minister Geoige Fernan¬ 
des, while opposing the imposition of 
Artide 3S6 elsewhere, is convinced that 
it can be ^iied in Bihat Despitb his 
strong mass base, Laloo is reprntkBy jib i 
tety in the aftermadi of the raids onhls 
official bungalow. He has a larger lUA- 
tonal alliance with Mukyam Yr^v but 
whoi it comes to dectkm, the stakes 
are different. In dw coming days, dien 
are IndicatkHis that Bihar could be in 
for a fresh round of poUdcal trouble. 




JITENDER GUPTA 



CONTROVERSY 


T UF, political class has recoiled sharply 
from chief election commissioner 
(CEC) M.S. Gill's suggestion that chief 
ministers of the four states—two Congress 
and two Bip-ruled—going to polls in 
November step down voluntarily in the 
interest of free and fair elections, but he’s 
sticking to his guns. 

The fact that both the ruling and major 
opposition parties shot down his suggest¬ 
ion promises, he hopes, "perfect, peaceful 
polls". Tongue-in-cheek, he says: "I'm rea¬ 
lly touched by the sip’s faith in the Congr¬ 
ess-ruled states and the Congress' faith in 
the BiP-ruled states. I'm sure all four chief 
ministers will not try to short-change their 
opponents in the SOth year of the republic, 
liie Flection Commission can sleep well." 

Electoral battles arc becoming incre¬ 
asingly hard-fought as religious, caste and 
social tensions mount, making the Elec¬ 
tion (Commission's job that much tougher, 
says Gill. In such a situation, the commis¬ 
sion can well do without having to strug¬ 
gle with the threats and fears, pulls and 
pressures that local administrations are 
subjected to by political entitles control¬ 
ling them. No opposition patty is prepared 
to trust the state police during an election; 
they all clamour for limited central forces. 
And few believe a chief minister will stand 
aside and not use the resources of the state 
to the extent he can manage. Particular 
chief ministers may have become targets of 


criticism in this respect, but in general 
they have "the same objectives, the same 
desire, only the style is different". 

The simplest solution, the cec feels, 
would be for the chief minister to step 
down voluntarily or for Parliament to 
amend Article 356 of the Constitution by 
introducing a clause to the effect that the 
Election Commission's poll notification 
should signal the governor's takeover. This 
would hardly amount to 
tampering with the “basic 
structure" of the Indian 
Constitution as the Con¬ 
gress has "erroneously" sug¬ 
gested, he adds. 

Objections to the CEC's 
suggestion centre around 
the perceived lack of gover¬ 
nors' neutrality. But Gill 
does not agree. "In my 
experience of elections con¬ 
ducted in states under pres¬ 
ident’s mle, the governor 
listens to and follows the 
Election Commission's sug¬ 
gestions very carefully," he says. The other 
option. Gill feels, would be to change the 
method of appointing governors, "Since 
political parties are casting doubts on the 
appointment of governors, why not 
appoint all high constitutional authorities, 
Including the members of the Election 
Commission, through an electoral college. 


instead of leaving it to the 
government of the day?" 
The government, he points 
out, has just promulgated 
an ordinance providing for 
the appointment of the csi 
director through a panel 
comprising the home mini¬ 
ster, prime minister, leader 
of opposition and the chief 
vigilance commissioner. A 
similar law could be passed 
for constitutional offices. 

Support for Qill's sugges¬ 
tion has been sotto voce by 
and large since political par¬ 
ties across the board have 
taken an official stance 
against it. Former Bihar 
chief minister Jagannath 
Mishra, however, openly 
endorses it: “In the last 10 
years, administrative neu¬ 
trality and impartiality have 
been eroded. Political parties 
have been using the state 
machinery freely. Free and 
fair polls are not possible 
with an incumbent chief 
minister. Even if central 
police forces arc sent to the state, the chief 
ministers often refuse to deploy them. The 
etc is, in effect, reduced to an advisory role. 
In such circumstances, when democracy is 
in crisis and the people’s faith in its institu¬ 
tions eroded. Article 356 must be amended 
to allow for central rule during elections". 

Former Madhya Pradesh chief minister 
Shyama Charan Shukia finds the suggestion 
frankly "absurd". If anything, he says, the 
party in power is at a disadvantage as it has 
to attend to the business of governance and 
cannot devote all its time to electioneering, 
given the routine charges of 
maladministration it has to 
fend off. Besides, the Elec¬ 
tion Commission should 
look to its own house Iwfore 
throwing stones at poi- 
iticians, he says. "It should 
be far more stringent in 
ordering re-polling in the 
case of booth-capturing. But 
re-polling has become a 
token exercise, involving 
only a few booths while the 
bulk go unnoticed." 

A former bjp chief minister 
who feels the suggestion 
calls for debate, says: "(Nearly, chief min¬ 
isters cannot be expected to step down on 
a voluntary basis. There would have to be 
a statute. Keeping this in view, the cec 
should have consulted the government 
before saying anything." So the ball is 
back In Gill's court. ■ 

Bhavdmp Kang 
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Dropsy cases: checks naedad 


In a Poison Slick 

Apathetic action by the authorities fans a dropsy epidemic 


S HE didn't know it, but she was effec¬ 
tively poisoning herself and her daug¬ 
hter. When Sushila, a Delhi house¬ 
wife, noticed last fortnight that both she 
and her 16-year-old daughter had devel¬ 
oped swollen feet, she couldn't understand 
why this was happening. Within a few 
days it was too late anyway. Mother and 
daughter died en route to hospital—a res¬ 
ult of having contracted dropsy after cons¬ 
uming the adulterated mustard oil Sushila 
had been using to cook for her family. 

They are now mere statistical additions 
to a dropsy epidemic that has enveloped 
the capital—the official death toll is 
23 dead and 750 hospitalised. The 
epidemic is now feared to have 
spread to the neighbouring states 
of UP and Haryana. And West 
Bengal and Bihar too have repo¬ 
rted cases of adulterated oil. In 
Delhi, residents of the woist- 
affected localities of west and 
south Delhi blocked roads and 
rioted, prompting chief minister 
Sahib Singh Verma to promise a 
compensation of Rs 10,000 and 
R$ 20,000 for minor and adult 
dropsy victims. 

The deaths are caused by the 
adulteration of mustaid oil with 
satya nasi (argemone seeds) 
which, say experts, releases the 
toxic compound sanguentlne 


when crushed with mustard oil. The toxin 
makes the walls of the body's blood vessels 
porous. The blood that oozes out collects 
in the lower limbs, which swell up. And if 
the infected blood reaches the heart, it is 
fatal. The warning symptoms: diarrhoea, 
skin pigmentation, discolouration, abdo¬ 
minal pain and renal failure. 

Delhi, Bengal, Bihar and UP have also 
banned the sale of mustard oil till a quali¬ 
ty assurance mechanism is put in place. 
And in Haryana, Punjab, Rajasthan and 
Maharashtra the health authorities are on 
the alert for adulterated mustard oil stocks. 
The ban came after a Delhi High Court 
ruling on sale of loose mustard oil, fol¬ 
lowing a piL filed by advocate B.L. Wadh- 
era. The court asked the Delhi police 
to file a status report on the epi¬ 
demic by .September 9. 

But how efficient are the steps 
taken by the government? Several 
shop-keepers in Delhi told Oittlook 
they were selling mustard oil made 
by reputed brands. Despite the 
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ban, even government out¬ 
lets like Kendriya Bhandar 
and Super Bazar were selling 
mustaid oil till August 27— 
a week after the epidemic 
had broken out. 

Raids on oil depots, con¬ 
ducted by Delhi's Prevent¬ 
ion of Food Adulteration 
department (pfa) along with 
the police, found 45 arge- 
mone positive samples out 
of 187 samples of mustard 
oil checked. The adulter¬ 
ation, done at illegal facto¬ 
ries, was found in Kanodia, 
Parvatl, Laxmi and the gov¬ 
ernment brand Dhara too. 

Yet S.K. Sexana, joint direc¬ 
tor, PFA, plays down the dan¬ 
ger: "This isn't the first time 
adulterated mustard oil has 
been sold. Five people were 
affected 15 years ago, when 
they had adulterated mustard oil. It is diffi¬ 
cult to prove the source of adulteration in 
Delhi which get its essential food items 
from outside. Anyway, we have launched 
proceedings against well-known oil mer¬ 
chants and arrests have been made." The 
police have registered 29 cases so far. 

But, asks J.N. Jogi of the Consumer Feder¬ 
ation of India: "What was the government 
doing for sbe months when no checks or 
raids were conducted on mustard oil enterp¬ 
rises? This exercise could have averted the 
tragedy." In defence. Dr Harsh Vardhan, 
Delhi's health minister, says that between 
April and July no mustard oil was found 
adulterated. "It is a fact, which the govern¬ 
ment is aware of, that mustard oil was being 
sold at the low price of Rs 34 per kg in Delhi 
and this isn't possible without adulterat¬ 
ion," counters Madan Gupta, a shopkeeper 
In Kingsway Camp. "A kg of unadulterated 
mustard oil would sell for about Rs 65." 

And that seems to be the crux of the 
problem. Because mustard oil is one of the 
cheapest cooking oils, it's used by a vast 
majority in Delhi—and tight quality con¬ 
trol would mean a higher retail price. The 
Congress alleges that the bjp ignored qual¬ 
ity control as it would have pushed up 
prices in an election year. A charge hotly 
denied by the CM. The epidemic, he says, 
is being tackled on a "war-footing". Then 
again, the health minister feels 
i - fhe adulteration of mustard oil 
may be part of a conspiracy to 
mSs/si iiLiiJL- "tarnish the image of the bjp 
government". And, while the 
maze of claims and counter¬ 
claims goes on, the death toll 
rises up steadily. ■ 

K.S. Narayanan 
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Local militancy is at its lowest ebb. The foreign mercenaries—some trained 
in Osama Bin Laden’s camps—have taken over the Kashmir cause. 


By AJiTH PILLAI in Srinagar 

I N downlown Srinagar, where the anti-India refrain is still 
shrill, the new heroes of the liberation movement are no 
longer the rugged, gun-toting homegrown 'freedom fight¬ 
ers'. The jehad or the holy war, the committed tell you, will 
be fought—and won—by "motivated fighters", from Afgha¬ 
nistan and Pakistan, the Mast Guls of the trade. With the 
Kashmiri militant losing stock fast for having failed in the 
azadi struggle, all talk veers around the never-seen-but- 
much-talked-about foreign militant who is keeping insurgency 
alive in the Valley, and spreading systematic terror through the 
slaughter of innocents. 

Indeed, if foreign mercenaries hadn't made a beeline for 
Kashmir, senior army and police officers say the Valley would 
have attained an even greater level of normalcy than it is enjoy¬ 
ing now. Observes a commandant of an army battalion close to 
Anantnag: "All it takes is a strike on a soft target for the peace to 
be disturbed. The foreign mercenaries who are holed up in their 
hideouts in the mountains come down every now and then and 
kill someone or detonate an explosive and create confusion." 
Senior army officers agree that the emergence of these "foreign 
hands" as key players In Pakistan's proxy war in Kashmir is the sin¬ 
gle most disturbing trend in the Valley at the moment. Pakistan's isi, 
the nodal agency supervising insurgency in the Valley, seems to be 
toping in the Afghan Mujahideen—in all probability even the 
Taliban militia—in its Kashmir operations with alarming regularity. 

Says Brig. A.K. Chopra, Brigadier General Staff at the 15 Corps 
which oversees army operations in the Valley: "The local militant 
component has certainly been going down. It seems that the hi 
feels the Kashmiri militant is no good for the jehad. It is losing 
confidence in them. So, local militants have been sidelined and 
the militancy is practically being run by foreigners." According to 
him, the "foreign" component in the militant struggle was only 6 
per cent not so long ago; now, it has gone up over eight-fold, even 
by conservative estimates. One army estimate puts the number of 
foreign mercenaries in the Valley at 700. 

With the foreign element the key factor, a pan-Islamic militant 
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August 26, Safapura: An encounter against foreign militants 

effort in Kashmir cannot be ruled out. One of the most active mil¬ 
itant groups is the Harkat-ul-Mu|ahideen, which is headquartered 
in Pakistan but has its training camps in Afghanistan. The Harkat 
is associated with Osama Bin Laden, a Saudi millionaire who is 
said to be one of the key financiers of global Islamic terrorism and 
a prime suspect in the bombings on US embassies in Nairobi and 
Dar-es Salaam. The bombings led to the missile strikes on Bin 
Laden's hideout in Khost, eastern Afghanistan, and .Sudan. 

Bin Laden, according to US intelligence sources, is well acquain- 
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ANOOP KAMATH 


ted with Kashmir's insurgency. Since 1994, successive reports of 
the US State Department on terrorism have pointed to the Harkat- 
ul-Ansar—which rechristened itself the Harkat-ul-Mujahideen 
after the US banned the outfit—as one ot the biggest terrorist 
organisations in the world. "The Harkaf has several thousand 
armed members in Azad Kashmir, in Pakistan and in the southern 
Kashmir Valley and Doda region of India," one such report noted. 



Lt Gen. Krtshan Pal general officer com- 
numSng of the IS Corps in Kashmir, admits 
Oiere it a large fbrdgn mercenary presence in 
Kashmir lad clarifies that die army is prepa¬ 
red firr any threat from the TalUm. Excerpts; 

.Chief adnlster FArooq AbdnUah, 
•auaug others, hove been tnlldng 
•boot the Ikllban coming to Kasb< 
mjfar. b there any truth in thb? 

The Taliban has been coming hm as 
members of the Harkat-ul-Mu)ahideen 
(eariier known as the Harkat-uI-Ansar) 
tmd tiie Lashkat-e>Toiba. We know of 
, tralnhtg camps in Khost, A^hanistan, 

.-.Wt^ tbe fiarkat has been training. Evi- 
mote of them may be coming. But 
m Ito as tiiiaihlfban is concerned, I don't 
, tht^them htimythln^ maiv^ous that it 
can' dd it is <me diing to fight rag¬ 

tag fa|^.|n :Af|^unlstan who are ill- 
and to fight one 

!9f in 

come h«ce a dlffeient 

kmtfcoffiSIt'n^'tfim't^and Acinnee. 
Why hove forciihr nutennaclas 
rty bo ed locni mlittupt . 

,tK load militant emmpiment has been 
iiiSdkiieiii m Kupwao, wlMm..we fdttad 16 

encountei^ cf thp lO-mflltaafs 




mfiitant, according to out estimate, is cur* 
rently two yean and three months. And 
OUT effort is to reduce this. People have 
come to realise that the path of the gun is 
meaningless. So foreign mercenaries are. 
being sent to keep the Kashmir issue alive. 
How many fiwelgn mercmarles arc 
that In the VaJ%? 

Seventy-five to eighty po cent of the 
1,000 nillitants in the Valley are foseignr 
en. This is only a tough estimate. 

Osama Bin Laden says oidy forelga 
militaats can Hberate Kadunir* Oo 
donsee any rote for hlih liefet ,. ^ 
Im ^oilsUyinginafixd'spara^lfhe; 
fhli^ he can cotne heie,M abjg 
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kitted, two were locals. So rmly 20*2fi,pa 
cent are Kashmiris. The loc^ Are bemg. 
used as guides who take the foreign mtti- 
tants to safe houses and also provide thein 
. with information. The muscle of insur-^ 
grmey is being provided by the foreigners, 

. The number of Kashmiri mllltatttsi 
redpoed because no one wafits fo^ sfM 
.<Idds to be kOled, The avnage 
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Bin Laden, who was a member of the 
Harkat, and had his eyes on Kashmir all 
along, told reporters earlier this year from 
his Afghan hideout that Pakistan should 
allow setting up of military camps for a 
Kashmir jehad and that it should open its 
borders to enable volunteers to infiltrate 
the Valley to liberate it. According to Ind¬ 
ian intelligence sources, Bin Laden’s name 
first cropped up with the arrest of 
Akbarbhai, an Afghan mercenary who 
turned Baramulla di.strict in Kashmir into 
a safe haven for foreign militants. 

During interrogation, it turned out that Akbarbhai and a host of 
others had been trained in one of the camps being run by Bin 
Laden. The Saudi millionaire is also said to have supervised a spe¬ 
cialised Kashmir Operations Institute in Karachi which was later 
moved to Afghanistan and the North West Frontier Province. 

That the training camps in Afghanistan, which were recently 
attacked by US missiles, were preparing young Pakistanis for the 
jehati in Kashmir becomes clear from the testimony of Mohammed 
Khalid, one of those injured in the attack. Khalid, who is in hospi¬ 
tal in Rawalpindi, was asked why he had gone to Bin laden's camp. 
He shot Iwck: "Tlie UN says Kashmir should be liberated. Pakistan 
is doing nothing. It has even dosed down all the offices of the 
llarkat-ul-Ansar. So the Taliban invited us to train in Afghani.stan." 

B ut what should worry Pakistan is the fact that its 
Taliban strategy could boomerang—it is no secret that 
scores of Pakistani youngsters are being trained in the 
Islamic code laid down by the Taliban. Says Samina 
Ahmed, a renowned academic of Pakistan; "Should 
Pakistan continue to turn a blind eye to the presence of its 
nationals in Afghan guerrilla training bases, the danger to 
Pakistan's internal security would also continue to mount. 
Pakistan cannot afford to sweep the issue under the carpet for¬ 
ever. Sooner or later steps should be taken to curb this menace 
or eLse the country will have to pay a high price in the form of 


further sectarian violence and domestic 
instability." 

Closer home in Kashmir, chief minister 
Farooq Abdullah has publicly declared 
that the Taliban may well target the 
Valley in future. While many have dis¬ 
missed the chief minister's observations 
as being too alarmist, the increased pres¬ 
ence of foreign gunmen in Jammu and 
Kashmir, and the killings they have car¬ 
ried out in recent months in Doda and in 
Himachal Pradesh, is a nagging worry. 
Also the Harkat presence In the Valley 
could bring out-of-work men in Afghanistan into Kashmir on a 
jehad of the kind Bin Laden subscribes to. 

But are the foreign militants as committed to a jehad as their 
supporters make them out to be? Army sources point out that 
only a small percentage of the lot is dedicated to the cause. Says 
Brig. Chopra: "It is said they come on a jehad. But actually many 
of them come here for the money. For a poor man in Afghanistan 
a few lakhs is a lot of money." 

So, how much do they earn? The foreign militant usually 
comes on a two-year contract with a price tag of Rs 4 lakh. Half 
the money is paid in advance to his family; and the rest is paid 
to him at the end of the contract. Besides, special incentives are 
thrown in to those who pull off jobs which attract international 
media attention. For instance, there are separate rates for killing 
an army officer and a jawan. 

The task of the mercenary is well-defined—he has to keep 
Kashmir on the boil. Mostly, by picking on soft targets and 
indulging in attention-seeking exercises like detonating bombs or 
throwing grenades on army or police vehicles. And since he is 
unfamiliar with the terrain, the foreign militant has to depend on 
local operatives. Much of this local support is being provided by 
the Hizbul Mujahideen. But intelligence reports suggest that the 
Harkat is setting up its own local network so that it can function 
inde|)endcnt of the Hizbul Mujahideen. 

Much of the myth surrounding the foreign militant and his ded- 


sarna Bin Laden, who 
has had eyes on Kashmir 
all along, told reporters 
early this year Pakistan 
should allow military 
camps for a Kashmir jehad. 



ication to the cause springs 
from the fact that the merce¬ 
nary is a fighter till the end. He 
has nothing to lose, and is 
acutely aware that death awaits 
him even if he surrenden to 
the Indian army. Lt Gen. 
Krishan Pal, General Officer 
Commanding of the 15 Corps, 
based in Srinagar, is candid 
about his instructions to fellow 
officers: "We do not show any 
mercy. A foreigner with a gun 
has to be eliminated. And we 
do this so that the message 
goes out that we will not toler¬ 
ate these mercenaries. If a 
Kashmiri wants to surrender 
we are soft on him." 

It is the fear of sure death 
that perhaps makes the for¬ 
eign mercenary such a fighter. 
This also explains the exten¬ 
ded encounters the army has 
had 'with foreign militants. In 
one such encounter in Shupi- 

Mast Gul with Jamaat chief 
Husaain Ahmad In 1995 
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yan town in south Kashmir, a team from the 
IRR battalion had to expend over 3,000 
rounds from AK-47s, over ISO rounds from 
medium machine guns, 20 rounds from an 
84-mm rocket launchers and lob over 30 
hand grenades before killing three mercenar¬ 
ies holed up in a house. The firing lasted five 
hours and the militants stopped only when 
they ran out of ammunition. Notes Col V.K. 
Patil, commandant of the 1RR: "The foreign¬ 
ers are not like the local boys who are quick 
to surrender." 

But the mercenaries usually do not open fire 
or initiate a confrontation with the army. Their 
strategy is to avoid trouble. A typical mercenary 
bides his time in the upper reaches and only 
comes down to the villages in the Valley for 
food or other provisions. The hideouts in the 
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Tarror in Chamba; innocent victims 


mountains are more often than not well- 
stocked. The militant bides his time there. 
According to army officers, who have interro¬ 
gated several mercenaries and their associates, 
the primary aim of each one is to stay out of 
trouble and last out his two-year term. 

But he cannot remain totally idle. This 
accounts for the stray killings and the attacks 
on army posts. But even these raids are con¬ 
ducted with the help of hand-held rocket and 
grenade launchers which can be fired from a 
distance. After his "task” for the day, the mer¬ 
cenary has to send weekly reports on the 
"good work" he has done, on reading which 
an assessment is made. Sometimes, the isi 
sends across observers to check on the perfor¬ 
mance of the mercenaries it has hired. One 
recent arrest was of a Pakistani ranger who 



The army rescues 51 boys 
from the clutches of militancy. 
But there are scores missing. 


OHAMMED Yusuf . Dar, 12, 
was returning home from 
school when he was abduc¬ 
ted. So was Wakar Bashir 
Bhatt, 16, who was waylaid 
by a stranger and forced to leave his 
.S^apura vlUage, some 40 km from Sri¬ 
nagar, at gunpoint. Neither wanted to be 
a militant but was almost pushed into 
being one. On August 24, the army res¬ 
cued Dar and Bhatt along with 23 young¬ 
sters at Gutez on the Gundherb-Asham- 
Sumbal belt, close to the line of control. 


•We ran to one army post and we were 
saved. It was by Allah's grace that we 
escaped. If they had taken us to Pakistan 
1 don't know what would have become of 



us," ffiiatt recalls, in a tearful voice. He itancy in Kashmir through a recruitment 0|I6 U tba Kttbfflirl boys raunitad with 

says he was ill-treated and tortured by the drive. This, they say, has been initiated by htl dWther: tnumatia lourmy home 

militants. •They said they were taking us the Hlzbul Mujahideen in conjunction 

for army tralnt^ and beat us if we com- with foreign militants. In early August, aspire to be militants. "They see some of 

plained.* The boys were made to march the Rashtrlya Rifles rescued 28 boys from Ae bigger boys with their guns' and cars 

through the jurigles for days, without villages in South Kashmir who were to be jnd they believe tlwy can-aiso becoine 

enough food, and thtir feet bore the scars taken across the border to K>k to training rkdi,* ss^ a psimt, 

of die arduous .trek. camps. So, the Harkat's effort to build up While the. $1 boys who wem rescued 

The families of the 23 boys, all in the local support structure, may not be easlfy could ccHuhia: themselves hit^, there are 
12-18 age group, didn't have a clue about forthcoming now. oth^ wbohave alreaify been packed off 

their wheteab^. They had filed hrs But were the boys abducted? All of them across the border—aU reported missing, 

with the local pphee but after waiting for say they were forced at gunpoint or lured Tbere ate no official figAes on how many 

over 10 days, ituoiy had toted ^ worst, by the promise of money and a purpQS^ itoe been luted by mUitatKy or 

•My son 1^ gone to pto foodraU In the. ful life. But army officers admit ih private hato been abducted by die ndUtants. 

vlilage square and be jun did tmt come that some may have gone on their otto-; ,.''j(^Ito offitffi .siiy an increadhg num 

hade home,* says one parmit. a fact even some of the parents adthlt , jN^tofs Are edmlhg to dup foctnfot*' 

According to antty officials, the abduc- They pmht out that boys who 
dOQsmepattofjMibtoipt tote^vemii- scimol and are jobless ate those wha'' pnwdwtihoaia ttace. ^ 
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A victim of the US missile attack in Kkost. Afghanistan 

had been sent across to activate passive mercenaries. He admitted 
he had been promised 45 days paid leave for crossing the border. 

Kashmiri militants are not paid as well as the foreign mercenaries. 
Other than rewards for special tasks, the local militant is paid Rs 
2,500 a month. In the event of a death, compensation between Rs 
20,000 and Rs 30,000 is paid to the bereaved family. With the for¬ 
eign mercenary clearly the top favourite, local militants are feeling 
a sense of unease. Some groups, like the Hurriyat Conference, have 
even raised their voice against all forms of militant violence. 

For the isi, the foreign presence in the Valley serves its purpose 
since It is easier to replace a mercenary 
than a Kashmiri youth. When mercenaries 
perish in encounters with the army or 
paramilitary forces, fresh recruits are hired. 

So, what is the profile of a foreign mili¬ 
tant? He Is, in most cases, a man in need of 
money, who has also been fired up by the 
idea of a jehad. There are some who vol¬ 
unteer themselves because of their intense 
religious convictions. And there are a few 
who take up militancy because they se^ it 
as an adventure. The mercenaries move in 
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smail groups of eight or 10, work indepen¬ 
dently, and only report by wireless to their 
masters across the border. 

Though the Harkat claims it has its own 
source of funds, militancy in Kashmir is 
largely funded by the isi. It was Gen. Zia-ul 
Haq who conceived Operation Topac in 
1977 with the aim of starting a proxy war 
in Kashmir. The isi has ever since been 
involved in the operations. According to 
intelligence sources, Pakistan spends close 
to Rs 7-8 crore a month to sustain the 
insurgency in the Valley. This is a low-cost 
operation in comparison witlj a conven¬ 
tional war which requires considerably 
higher financial inputs. 

In all, the isi has set up 39 training camps 
in Pakistan Occupied Kashmir as well as 47 
camps in Pakistan itself. Those trained at 
these camps have been from the Valley as 
well as from Afghanistan. The training 
camps impart a mix of religious dogma as 
well as basic military training. The notes 
and diaries seized from militants indicate 
guerrilla tactics arc taught in these camps 
with each course lasting about 14 months. 

NOTHER dangerous offshoot of 
the arrival of mercenaries is the 
rise in narco-terrorism. This year, 
20 kg of heroin was seized from a 
militant hideout and the author¬ 
ities believe that the consignment was 
meant for Mumbai or Delhi, to be then 
shipped out of the country. "The seizure of 
heroin could well mean that narco-terror- 
ism is making its way into the country. As 
it is, funds from narcotics deals is one of 
the sources of i.si monies. Now the Afgh¬ 
anis could well be bringing the drug into 
Kashmir to make money or to fund their 
jehad,” says a senior army officer. 

The presence of foreign militants has not 
been felt in Srinagar since their operations are restricted to villages 
close to the hills. For the common man recovering from eight years 
of militancy, a continuation of the gun culture is the last thing he 
wants. But to the isi, keeping Kashmir boiling is all-important. 

Though militancy has been contained, those involved in the fight 
against point out that the present feeling of security is fragile and 
that the situation could take a turn for the worse if the state admin¬ 
istration does not look into the problems of the people. "Militancy 
cannot be won by the army alone," observes Col. Patil, “We have 
done our work, now it's for the government to look after the peo¬ 
ple. If this is not done, they might be lured back to militancy." 

With the ISI keeping Insurgency alive in the Valley through its 
network, and the possibility of it signing on 
more unemployed Afghanis, anti-militancy 
operations should be more rigorous than 
ever. The concerted effort should be to keep 
the militants on the run while building up 
popular confidence through effective gov¬ 
ernance-one area where the National 
Conference has achieved meagre success. ■ 
With Mariana Baabar in Islamabad, 
Ludwina A. Josapb in Washington D.C., 
Rahimullah Yuiufzal in Peshawar and 
Ran|lt Bhushan In Delhi 


local militant is paid 
Rs 2,500 a month. But a 
foreign mercenary usually 
comes on a two-year 
contract and is paid a 
couple of lakhs. 
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In a bid to save his skin, 

Sharif announces the 
‘islamisation’ of Pakistan 

T he message was loud and 
clear but the silence in 
Islamabad was deafening. The 
US had made its presence felt 
inside Pakistan with a bang 
that left the Muslim l.eague govern¬ 
ment whimpering. Finally, last Friday, 
prime minister Nawaz Sharif annou¬ 
nced a dramatic measure to restore his 
flagging credibility. Bowing to mount¬ 
ing pressure from various lobbies, par¬ 
ticularly the fundamentalist parties, 

Sharif proposed a constitutional amen¬ 
dment to make Islam the country's 
supreme law. Keeping in mind domes¬ 
tic exigencies, he also cancelled his trip 
to Durban for the non-aligned summit. 

"Simple changes in law arc not eno¬ 
ugh. I want to implement complete Islamic laws where the Quran 
and the Sunnah (sayings of the Prophet) ate supreme," he told 
Parliament in a speech that was televised live. 

This step towards conservatism comes days after Pakistan moved 
the UN on airspace violation when it discovered an unexpioded 
missile inside Pakistani territory. The Tomahawk missiles were 
fired on August 20, from the US Naval Forces, Sth Fleet, which are 
in the international waters about 120 miles from the Karachi 
coastline. If there are conflicting reports on whether one of these 
missiles hit inside Pakistani territory near the Afghan border in 
North Waziristan, there is no denying the fact that an uoexploded 
Tomahawk is lying neat Kharan in Balochistan, not very fat from 
the area where Pakistan carried out its nuclear tests. Now, voices 
are being raised that it should not be returned to the Americans, 
as is being demanded, but instead sent to scientific laboratories 
and ix)ssibly produce a Pakistani version. 

The ability of the Americans to reach Pakistan wherever and 
whenever they want to is frightening and exposes the fragile 
defences of a state which only a few months ago was boasting of 
becoming the first nuclear power in the Muslim world. As the gov¬ 
ernment scrambled for cover, the best Sharif could do was to sack 
the chief of the Intelligence Bureau and chief secretary of the 
NWFP. But many questions remained unanswered. For instance, 
why weren't the isi chief and the Ml chief being pulled up? Also, 
did the military leadership not know that the US deputy chief of 


harif promises a “true Islamic welfare 
state” that would be based on the Quran 
and the Sunnah. This step towards 
conservatism is a bid to appease the 
fundamentalist parties which flayed Sharif 
for colluding with the US in its strikes. 


joint staff Gen. Ralston was in Pakistan 
when the US struck? 

To make matters worse, both the IB 
chief and the chief secretary stuck to 
their reports saying that a mis.sile had 
landed inside Pakistan and six people 
had been killed. They were supported 
by the US ambassador who when sum¬ 
moned to the Foreign Office said it was 
a "technical mistake" that the missile 
had landed inside Pakistan. Sharif 
even called President Clinton who 
admitted that it must have been a 
technical problem. 

Despite this, the government retracted 
its earlier position, saying that Pakistan 
had not been hit and the rea.son for the 
inaccuracy of the initial report is that 
the borders between Pakistan and 
Afghanistan in certain remote regions 
are not properly demarcated. There was 
barely a decent pause before the gov¬ 
ernment was on the front foot once 
again, moving the UN after discovering the Balochistan missile. 

It was none other than the Jamaat-e-lslami chief, Qazi Hussain 
Ahmed, who let the cat out of the bag by announcing that the 
Pakistan Navy had warneci Sharif of the presence of American 
ships but that the government had ignored this advice. "The peo¬ 
ple of Pakistan will not pardon the rulers tor their connivance 
with the Americans to kill the innocent people and violate the 
sovereignty of independent Afghanistan," he thundered. 
Pakistan's army chief, Gen. Jehangir Karamat, in Beijing for talks 
with Chinese leaders, told the Pakistani embassy staff that the US 
general had not come to "inform us or help us" but had come "to 
make sure nothing went wrong if the attack was detected or if we 
misunderstood the origin of the attack". 

The truth was there for all to see. It appears everyone knew 
about an imminent strike but the Pakistani people. This is how it 
was meant to be. If the word was out, then the very purpose of the 
US strike inside Afghanistan would be defeated. The lea,st the gov¬ 
ernment could have done was to prepare its own people for a 
probable strike near its own borders. Their priority should have 
been greater than that of the Americans or that of Osama Bin 
Laden's. The Americans had made no secret of the fact that the 
Tomahawks had landed where they had meant to be. Even nuclear 
scientist Qadeer Khan told this correspondent that it was strange 
that these missiles had missed their targets. But he had no good 
news for the nation this time. Pakistan has no capability to 
slop these missiles and the American threat that these attacks 
were not as yet over, meant that even Pakistan's nuclear installa¬ 
tions were within the easy reach of these missiles. Never has a 
country felt more defenceless. 

Worse, the attack on Bln Laden has brought right-wing groups 
all over Pakistan under one umbrella. Says commentator Anwar 
Ahmad: "The US strikes are a godsend to the rumbling forces of 
extremism. If the US is reaping what it sowed in Afghanistan, so 
will Pakistan. And, going by its track record, the government can 
only try to stay ahead by unfurling its own 'Islamic agenda'. 
Hardly a recipe for stability that the country so sorely needs. The 
law of unintended consequences could take a very heavy toll." ■ 

Mariana Baabar in Islamabad 
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BJP-AIADMK 


BJP Discovers 
New Antidotes 

It seems to be working, but Jayaiaiitha stays unpredictable 


By ISHAN JOSHI and A.S. PANNEERSELVAN 

F rom the kip, the inesMge is dear. As 
far as its fragile ties with its "ally" 
•siADMK are concerned, "it’s all up to 
her", says a senior party leader. 
Over the last few weeks, bjp hardlin¬ 
ers have inircascd pressure on prime minis¬ 
ter Atal Behari Vajpayee to "prevent the ero¬ 
sion of the party's credibility" in the face of 
|. Jayaldlitha's antics. So after last week's 
national executive mc'eting at .iaipur, the 
wise heads in the b(p put together a plan of 
action, which is Ix'ing cited forjayalalitha's 
climbdown, however temporary. 

Highly placed sources say the basic tenets 
of this approach are simple: any "dirc-ct" 
provocation horn Jayaiaiitha is to be met 
with an equally strong reaction. For exam¬ 
ple, home minister 1..K. Advani announced 
the dropping of Kamnanidhi's name from 
the list of suspects in the Jain Commission 
AIR, following layalalitha's 
incessant attacks which cul¬ 
minated in accusing the Vaj¬ 
payee govenunent of "per¬ 
petuating a fraud on Tamil 
Nadu" with the Cauvery 
agreement. Or take Pramoci 
Mahajan's sharp rejoinder 
to her now famous "Tom, 

Dick and I larry" barb. 

Says a senior bip leader: 

"Those termed hardliners 
will also not provoke her 
unless the situation deterio¬ 
rates dramatically, if it does, 
then she is free to withdraw 
support." As for other, "ind¬ 
irect" provocations such as her stand on 
the C;auvery issue and the Be/baruah trans¬ 
fer, they are, in the main, to be ignored. 
Adds a senior Vajpayee aide: "The PM has 
told us to ignore all this and concentrate 
on the initiatives to rejuvenate the econo¬ 
my, the NAM summit, the minimum wage 
and other such crucial tasks." 

The faction which favoured a hard line 
against Jayaiaiitha is claiming credit for this, 
pointing to its entreaties to the leadership 
to repudiate the perception that it was inter¬ 
ested in power at any cost. Sources close to 
Vajpayee, however, say he has never given 


in to pressure in any case; he was only keen 
on ensuring that neither the party nor the 
alliance takes any unilateral step in haste- 
given Jayalalitha’s "own political compul¬ 
sions" and the fragile nature of the jKility. 

The nji> seems reasonably satisfied it will 
emerge from any situation without too 
much damage. Despite the angst within 
the hardline section of the party over the 
government's offer of occasional sops such 
as the sacking of Enforcement Directorate 
counsel in Chennai, K. Kumar, bip leaders 
seem to believe they have proven that 
Jayaiaiitha cannot push them beyond a 
point. Crucially, this face-saver for 
Jayaiaiitha reportedly has Advani's reluc¬ 
tant support, which indicates the hardlin¬ 
ers will lie low for now, unless Jayaiaiitha 
goes ballistic again. The bjp's Tamil Nadu 

Jayaiaiitha‘s diatribes have decreased 
since the BJP’s Jaipur conclave (right) 


unit feels the effective isolation of Jaya¬ 
iaiitha even within her alliance means that 
she will part ways only as a last resort. 
"Even the Congress is obviously not mad 
enough to depend on her," says a party 
officebearer. Of course, this smugness 
stems from the confidence that even if 
Jayaiaiitha withdraws support, the Rjp-led 
coalition government will survive. 

That, however, has not put a dampener 
on the AiADMK supremo's mood swings. 
After lying low for a week, she said on 
August 28: "I am not responsible for the 
uncertainty that the aiadmk might with- 




Some Sops 
on the Side 

W AS the removal of Tamil Nadu 
chief minister M. Karunanidhi's 
name from the "list of suspects" 
in the Action liken Report (atr) of the 
Jain Commission an attempt to build 
bridges with the dmk at a time when 
Jayaiaiitha seemed ready to pull the tug? 
Consider the ibcts. When the first draft of 
the ATR was ready for submission, disclose 
Home Ministry sources, it was felt that 
the bureaucrats had not done a good job 
and pressure from the aiadmk through 
Union ministers R. Kumaramangalam 
and V. Ramamurthy Insured that Karu¬ 
nanidhi's name was put on the list with 
the knowledge of the "highest authority 
in the ministry." 

But thoi Jayaiaiitha went ballistic and 
the m feared tite worst, In a letter written 
to DMK MP MurasoU Maran on August 19, 
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KHWiMldhL' which way will ha away? 


Advanl said KarunanJdhi's name had been 
included "inadvertently". The dmk, natu¬ 
rally, went to town with the tetter and the 
"IB^" was even described as a "clerical 
error". The m remained nice and quiet 
white it was left to Amma to attack^ die 
dmk's attempts to give itsdf a deal ddt as 
a'Tftoialaymftaud*. But as the week went 


on and Jayalalitha seemed to pull back 
ftom the brink once again, the bjp quickiy 
changed tack. It was put out by leaders like 
Kumaramangalam—who had pushed hard 
for the inclusion of Karunanidhl's name in 
the list—that the Tamil Nadu CM would 
still be interrogated. That it was all OK. 

"All this means nothing. He is going to 
be interrogated by the multi-disciplinary 
monitoring agency for the manner in 
which die DMK government encouraged 
the ITTE in the pre-assassination-post- 
Accord period," says Kumaramangalam. 
But the "clerical error" theory finds few 
takers. Admits a senior bjp ftmctionary: 
"Karunanidhl's name was included after 
Intense pressure. How can the Home 
Ministry make an error after that?" 

But the attempt to keep a slightly calmer 
Jayalalitha on board 1«$ than a week later 
by removing Enforcement Directorate 
counsel in Chennai, K. Kumar, was even 
more blatant. This time round, the Fin¬ 
ance Ministry which issued the orden 
removing Kumar—an fSi counsel for the 
past 14 years—did not bother to cite any 
reasons, however frivolous. 

Cham Lati JaiM 


RAJESH SINSH 


draw support. I have not made any such 
remark. 1 was asked a specific question, in 
response I said we will have to review the 
question of our support." She quickly 
added, however, that her support to the 
Bjp-led government is "still under review". 
While BJP leaders can read it as "the conti¬ 
nuation of support", the anti-Bjp forces can 
sec this as yet another statement about the 
lady's willingness to dump the largest 
party in the 12th Lok Sabha. 

But the BJP remains unfazed, even aggres¬ 
sive. "Reviews are done daily; there is 
nothing new," said bjp general secretary 
Venkaiah Naidu reacting to Jayalalitha's 
statement. "More and more prople are 
coming forward to support our govern¬ 
ment, it is in no danger." 

Actually, by Jayalalitha's standards, her 
recent outbursts are rather muted, aiadmk 
leaders feel their supremo is upset with the 
bjp's success in creating a wedge between 
her and her other alliance partners. The 
decision of the bjp government to remove 
Karunanidhl's name from the list of sus¬ 
pects in the air is seen as a move to widen 
its friendship base in Tamil Nadu. 

H1.S has added to Jayalalitha's discom¬ 
fiture. “Now that the bjp has cleared 
Karunanidhl's name, there is nothing 
that prevents the Congress from coming 
closer to the dmk. Imagine a situation 
where Amma brings down the bip govern¬ 
ment and the Congress ropes in the dmk- 
TMC combine and forms the government!" 
observes a senior aiadmk leader. 

Conscious of the fact that their party may 
l)e losing credibility by pulling back from 
the brink yet again, aiadmk leaders are 
putting out the .story that Jayalalitha feels 
the B|P "will never dare" to dump her, at 
least as long as Vajpayee has a say. "Despite 
all the brave posturings in Delhi, when 
Amma demands something the Sangh pari- 
var obliges. The sacking of K. Kumar is proof 
of this, especially since he has been han¬ 
dling all the cases related to Sa.sikala and her 
nephews. Neither the bjp nor Amma has a 
real alternative at the moment," adds an 
aiadmk office-bearer. "Because unless the 
Congress is ready, it could mean a mid-term 
election which nobody wants." 

AIADMK sources put on a brave face claim¬ 
ing that this HNA factor will eventually work 
in their favour. "How long can the Congress 
stay without power? Even they are afraid of 
another election. ITie moment they lose 
patience with this after-thc-assembly-polls 
line they will come to us and we will pull 
the BJP government down." And as if to 
prove that she won't roll over quite so eas¬ 
ily, the AIADMK has said Amma will not be in 
Chennai on .September l.S to share the dais 
with Vajpayee and Advani at the mdmk rally, 
ostensibly because of a party programme in 
Tinichirapalli. Ominious, as signals go. ■ 
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A SLIDE TO 
DEATH 

An unprecedented explosion of landslides uncovers a deadly 
combination of natural frailty and bad development 


By RAKESH KALSHIAN in Ukhimath; 
Photographs; GAURI GILL 


W INDING through primeval jun¬ 
gles along the restive Madhma- 
heshwar Ganga, the trail takes 
you to one of the most pictur¬ 
esque but little-known Garhwal 
tenains. This beautiful region was scaned 
beyond recognition early last month, by the 
flurry of landslides that wreaked havoc and 
death in about a dozen hamlets dotting the 
trail and completely wiped out at least two. 
According to official afimates, about 107 
people and over 400 cattle perished. 

llie first deadly slide struck Raolake village 
on the night of August 11. Reminisces 28- 
year-old Kundan Lai: "It was raining like 
hell. Suddenly, the walls of my house star¬ 
ted shaking. We ran outside. It was pitch- 
dark and we couldn't see anything. Every- 
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budy had come out of their houses and The landslide that Starved Ukhimath of provisions for a month (left); the 'lucky' tew who 
were running helter-skelter in panic. And escaped the Wiping out of Pondar village (top); survivor B.R. Semwal favours resettlement 

then I heard a thunderous rumble, followed 

by a flocxl and a volley of Iwulders from slides at several points. No sooner would we a massive mud avalanche smothered two 

above. Terrified, all of us scrambled towards make the path fordable, than it would be villages, Burwa Bhenti and Pondar. Witness 

the top of the Kalishila mountain. We were washed away by the rains. We had to go accounts suggest that a cloudburst triggered 

sitting ducks for the invading boulders, over many damaged slopes, each of us car- the avalanche, killing 37 people. Recalls 

Those who cscaixxl were simply lucky." rying 101^ of food and medicines. The vil- Gulab Singh of Pondar, one of the lucky 
The bombing continued till the wee lagers were in a state of shock. We gave ones who shifted to safer slopes; "It was a 

hours. Recalls 30-year-old Nand Lai: "When them what rations we had, including our terrible downpour. One could see a consta- 

we came down in the morning, half the vil- own packed food. We then improvised ntly flickering halo of white light around 

lage was under a huge heap of debris. Rain stretchers with sacks and pipes and con- the hill. A little later we heard a bang fol- 

hadn’t stopped. 1 had no idea whether my veyed the seriously injured to Mansoona." lowed by a aashing and thudding noise." 

parents were alive or dead. We started look- "There was a terrible stench because of When the villagers woke up in the morn¬ 
ing for the dead and the injured, and res- the dead cattle. But with the villagers’ help ing, there was no sign of either Pondar or 

cued some who were either badly injured or we managed to exhume 16 bodies, which Bhenti. The avalanche first licked up Bhe- 

were trapped under boulders or a collapsed we cremated," adds Pangal. The army left ntl, resting down that slope. It then waded 

roof." The final toll: 32 dead, many injured, on the 16th. By then voluntary agencies aggressively into Madhmaheshwar Ganga, 

For a week, a treacherous lull prevailed. As had joined the operation and were eva- crossed over to the other side and with one 

usual, the army was called in for help. It arr- cuating people from neighbouring villages terrible wallop gobbled up an unsuspecting 

ived on August 13. Recounts Major Pangal, which were under threat of a landslide. Pondar on the opposite slope. The gigantic 

^ who led the mission; "The road to Manso- Those who didn't leave paid for it with mountain of mud dammed the river, cTcat- 
ona, the nearest village that connects with their lives. On the ill-fated night of August ing a kilometre-long and SO m deep lake 

Raolake via a bridge, was broken by land- 18, exactly a week after the Raolake uagedy, behind it. The mountain collapse also 
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SPOTLIGHT 


wiped out the Jugasu suspension 
bridge, the only link with 
Raolake and the villages beyond, 
seriously disrupting relief opera¬ 
tions. Now relief workers had to 
walk about 14 km to reach the 
affected areas. 

The army was again called in to 
assess the danger the dam posed 
and if it made sense to blast it. 
■Says Pangal; "We decided against 
blasting as it could have trig¬ 
gered oti another slide. Luckily, 
the river had found a natural 
outlet through the barrier." 

Though the Raolake and 
Bhenti landslides were the 
biggest killers, there were sever¬ 
al others that together claimed 
about 38 lives. So far, only 42 of 
the total 107 bodies have been 
recovered. There is no hope of 
recovering the bodies at Pondar 
and Bhenti buried under a 
mountain of mud. 



B ut is there any hope for the survivors 
who have lost their fields, houses and 
cattle? How should they Ire rehabili¬ 
tated? Should all the villages in that 
region, which has been declared unsafe by 
geologists, be shifted to safer places? 

The administration has no ready ans¬ 
wers. They have compensated some but it's 
of no use till tlie uprooted are re-estab¬ 
lished. Even the compensation package— 
Rs 20,000 for the family of the dead, 
Rs 7,.S00 for the seriously injured—make's 
little sense. Says Par- 
manand Semwal, who 
lost cattle and fields: 

"Because my house and 
family are safe, I have 
been dismissed with Rs 
sot), 20 kg of rice, 1 kg of 
salt, 1 kg of dal, and a 
matchbox. How long can 
I and my family survive 
on this pittance?" 

Babu l.al Meena, the snst 
of Rudrajirayag district, 
agrees that there is little 
logic in the way compen¬ 
sations are determined. 

The state government, he 
says, has announced a 
new package under which 
each bereaved family will 
get Rs 1.25 lakh as compensation. "But the 
government is used to giving as.surances. 
We rarely get the money we ask," admits 
the .surprisingly candid .sum. 

Although tire district administration 
may claim much credit for the way it han¬ 
dled the tragedy, the army, the paramili¬ 
tary forces and the voluntary agencies 
deserve the greatest admiration. The adm¬ 


inistration could have at least mobilised a 
chopper for fast relief and evacuation 
operations. Then, landslides en route 
have also cut off provisions to Ukhimath 
forcing people to survive on potatoes and 
onions. Prices? Potatoes: Rs 15 a kilo; 
oirions: Rs 30 a kilo. 

The Border Roads Organisation has been 
asked to make the stretch fordable. But the 
destniction of the Jugasu bridge has made 
matters difficult. A week after the August 18 
slide, the paramilitary was still trying to 
erect a makeshift bridge. Inevitably, the 
administration has set up 
a committee to decide 
how to rehabilitate vict- i 
ims. Says Nalin Awasthi, 
SOM of Pauri: "We'd like to 
relocate the villages since 
more landslides can't be 
ruled out. But the iwople 
don't want to abandon 
their villages.” What do 
the people want? Says 
Padam Singh of Raolake: 
"Wc have nowhere to go. 
We can't be refugees for¬ 
ever. 1 want to work and 
have my own house, fie¬ 
lds. We don't want a hefty 
compensation, just a few 
acres of land." 

While the authorities try 
to put together some sort of a rehabilitation 
plan, scientists and planners are desjrerately 
trying to figure out the real causes behind 
the over ISO landslides that have paralysed 
life in Garhwal and Kumaon this year. 

A recent geologists' report pinpoints 
excessive rainfall as the main trigger of the 
Ukhimath landslides. An active fault line 
that runs underneath the region and a thin 


Pilgrims stranded en route to Rudraprayag 

layer of loosely-held soil makes the slopes 
vulnerable to debris avalanches. 

Says Bhawani’ Singh, a geologist at Rcxir- 
kee University: "The biggest landslides hap¬ 
pen in the higher Himalayas and are usual¬ 
ly causc'd by cloud-bursts or prolonged 
excessive rainfall. The build-up is gradual, 
with favourable factors such as thin soil 
cover, frequent low-intensity earthquakes, 
and deforestation.” In the lower Himalayas, 
smaller landslides am very frequent. "Defo¬ 
restation, lack of proper drainage systems 
and heavy blasting of slopes for roads are 
the chief causes," Singh adds. 

The Committee on Landslides and 
Other Natural Disasters under the Depar¬ 
tment of Science and Technology spends 
Rs 50 lakh every year to understand these 
phenomena better. Most of these projects 
are about preparing a map of the land¬ 
slide-prone areas, following the recent 
fatal landslides, the UP government has 
announced that it would initiate World 
Bank-assisted eco-devclopment projects 
worth Rs 2,100 crore. 

However, Singh believes that while a bet¬ 
ter understanding of the causes of landsli¬ 
des is expedient, it won't stop landslides 
from occurring. "Ultimately, people will 
have to be made more aware about the 
ecology of their habitats so that they can 
monitor unusual changes in it. For ins¬ 
tance, tourists and hill-dwellers should 
look for tilted trees on slopes and monitor 
tension cracks which portend a landslide.” 

The government, on its part, can enable 
partnerships Iretween planners, scientists 
and local people so that such disasters can 
be monitored and deaths avoided in the 
pursuit of development of the hills. ■ 
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ARCHAEOLOGY.. 


The Misty Face of Shiva 

Thieves and trophy hunters prey upon a forgotten temple, strewn with ancient Shaivite objects 


By R/UESH JOSH! in Tanginath (Ra nchi) 

I T is an archaeological treasure trove 
lying in ruins deep in the tribal 
Chhotanagpur-Santhal Pargana belt In 
south Bihar bordering Madhya 
Pradesh. Priceless, centuries-old idols 
and the dilapidated structure of an ancient 
temple, with beautiful carvings, are fast 
decaying—and disappearing—thanks to 
antique smugglers and the callousness of 
the Archaeological Survey of India (asi). 

Moss-covered Idols of Surya, perched on 
the chariot with seven horses, Durga, 
Ardhnarishwar and Uma-Maheshwar, and 
more than 50 Shivalingas carved in grey 
and red sandstone, including one with a 
face carved on It, are scattered over an 
acre of forest land atop a hillock near 
Majgaon village in Gumla district, 180 
km south-west of Ranchi. The red sand¬ 
stone is not found in the area and accord¬ 
ing to popular theories the stone was spe¬ 
cially brought from outside to construct 
the temple. There is no archaeological 
word on anything about the cache. The 
villagers of Majgaon, mainly tribals, have 
no idea when the temple was constructed 
or who built it. They say they have been 
going to the Tanginath temple since time 
immemorial. According to local myth, 
once Lord Shiva got angry and threw a 
tangi (axe), which sliced off the arm of 
another god far away in Jaspur (now in 
Madhya Pradesh), hence the name. 

The most striking feature at the site is a 
12-foot high rust-free iron trident. But the 
priceless, unprotected tri- 



I BOO Thakur with the broken rust-tree trident; an array of priceless Idols 


dent has been broken into ^ j ** *** auction appeared in a London news- 

pieces by unknown miscre- ThR M|I pISdwS carry the heavy iron pieces paper. Several other idols were also repor- 

ants. What remains of it hBlDlflSSIIfiSI dismantled and ted missing from the 12th-century Shaivite 

now are two big sword-like ***,'*^ ’ died on the way. The story site. Only after that did the asi whip into 

broken edges, measuring ; jRm Of works as a deterrent. There action and put the idols under lock and 

more than six feet each, Pflftflltliflf Thn ^re no blacksmith famiiies key and depute a chowkidar. 

and the thick central iron .J' ^ in Majgaon—and the bro- Interestingly, In the case of Tanginath, 

rod. "The site deserves to be ken trident is safe so far. the asi did not even know about the exis- 

protected just because of tflSIl pattern in which the tence of the archaeological site till Vlsh- 

the trident. It's unique," ,11 * uu Tanginath idols are placed wanath Thakur, block development officer 

said R.S. Bisht, director, ASI, fltOWu lO WRIl is similar to that of Jag- (bdo) of Dumri in Gumla district, wrote to 

New Delhi, when Outlook A fRlj^fS nlan eshwar, an ancient Shaivite the authorities in Ranchi a few months 

showed him the slides. r ' seat in Almora district, ago. According to the Bihar and Orissa 

The villagers, meanwhile, Uttar Pradesh, where innu- Research Society gazette, the ancient tern- 

have devised their own means to protect merable temples and Shivalingas, big and pie was first discovered by Chunnilal Rai. 
the temple and its artefacts—cite some leg- small, are scattered all over the place. Thakur's letter prompted the visit of a 

end and scare away potential thieves. The government and the asi were jolted junior archaeologist to the site. But that 

According to one myth, if anyone tries to out of their slumber in 1980 when a beau- was that. The asi didn't take any follow-up 

lay his hands on the trident he doesn't tifui panchmukhi Shivaltnga (a Shivalinga action to save the site, 

escape unscathed. Locals say some Lohars with five faces carved on it) was smuggled It's the Asi's lack of interest—more than 

(blacksmiths) from neighbouring villages out of the country and an advertisement Its lack of funds—that is curious. Bisht, of 
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course, is all defensive: "We don't have the they are roughly seven to eight hundred 
infrastructure. In a vast country like India years old. No inscriptions have been found 
it is not possible to protect every site, that may refer to the period of its construc- 
There are around 2,000 archaeological sites tion, even though it is still premature to say 
and for their protection we need at least that no inscriptions exist there because a 
4,0(X) people whereas we have only 1,500 methodical excavation has not taken place, 
employees for that kind of work.” The idol of an elephant overpowered by 



Parts of the dilapidated temple; and the Shivalinga with the carved face 


Archaeologists in Delhi say it is difficult a tiger reflects the influence of the sculp- 
to ascertain the exact antiquity of the idols, hires of Orissa. The statues of Ganga and 
since no one has studied the site. But the Jamuna on the temple gate bear the dis- 
pattern and style of the idols show that tinct imprint of the Gupta period. 


I With the A.SI taking its time to protect the 
trove, antique smugglers are making hay. 
Idols are hot items on the international 
market where antiques from "the Orient" 
are much sought after. Says Thakur: "It is 
not very difficult to reach the site and steal 
the invaluable treasure. We (the local 
administration) don't have any system to 
keep a round-the<lock vigil on the tem¬ 
ple." Many Idols have been stolen— 
nobody can put a finger on the number. 
Says a villager from Majgaon: "I remember 
there were many more idols when we were 
kids. Many of them have disappeared." 

With no government protection to the 
site—locals say there are many other such 
unprotected sites—the rss and the Sangh 
parivar have become its self-styled owners. 
The ass, through one of its organisations, 
Sri Hari Vanvasi Kalyan Kendra, began 
unauthorised excavation on the site and 
drew up a plan to construct a temple way 
back in 1987. Vasant Digamber Agase, an 
RSS activist from Nashik, came to 
Tanginath to construct the temple. But the 
Sangh parivar had to abandon the plan, 
after the excavation in-charge was sacked 
from the Vanvasi Kalyan Kendra on 
embezzlement charges. 

The question of authority is crucial. Fact 
is, boxes of gold ornaments, ancient coins 
and diamonds were unearthed—nobody 
knows the exact number. And locals say a 
portion of the jewellery and coins was 
handed over to the local police at Dumri 
which filed an hr under section 403 of the 
ipc on October 14, 1989. According to 
police records, the articles excavated from 
Tanginath include "five silver coins, one 
mukut of gold studded with 21 precious 
stones, two yellow earrings, two rings and 
two boxes complete with lids." 

But for the last nine years, the artefacts 
are lying in the police maalkhana along 
with case properties related to other crimes 
like murder and rape. No one, including 
the A.SI, has bothered to study its style and 
antiquity. If the asi doesn't act fast, all that 
will remain of the priceless idols may be a 
mound of stones. ■ 
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■ The satiron brigade should 
know better than to mess with 
the one Congress politician 
who has humbled even the 
most |X)werful of his enemies- 
Madhya I’radesh chici minister 
Digvijay Singh. Bhai Mahavir, 
the Bii>-appomted gosernor, 
who trod a conironlationist 
path with the Icisty ‘Oiggy 
Raja', seems to have learnt his 
lesson. Es|)ecially when a sen¬ 
ior aide ot the t;M put out the 
story that Mahavir, true to Ins 
political salt, allows the kss to 
use the spacious lawns of the 
Bhopal Raj Bhawan tor their 
early morning swadeshi aer¬ 
obic classes. (.hordes a state 
Congress leader: "It he den¬ 
ies the charge that shaklias 
are being held at his resi¬ 
dence, tile governor risks 
dis))leasing tiie very people 
who got him the joli; it he 
drx'sn't he'll be in trouble 
with everybody else." Last 
heard, Mahavir was busy 
making overtures to the wily 
CM to bury the hatchet. 

ANOOP KAMA1H 


■ Akal Takht jathedar 
Bhai Ranjit Singh's pen¬ 
chant for issuing hiikiiin- 
luuthis (edicts) is well 
known—none more con¬ 
troversial than the one 
insisting that the laitgar 
(community meals) in 
gurdwaras be eaten only 
sitting cro.ss-legged on 
the door. 'I'o prove his 
point, he even declared 
six violators of this edict 
Uiiikliaiyti (e.xcommuni- 
catcd). But the good pri¬ 
est swiiis to have convenien¬ 
tly ignored the latest transgres¬ 
sor—in the shape of Punjab 
cliiet minister Parkash Singh 
Badal. Badal, it's reported, rec¬ 
ently attended a lungur in 
l.ongowal, Punjab, where tab¬ 
les and chairs were arranged in 
a neat sequence on the lines 
of a gala dinner nite and thus 
the food was served. Obvi¬ 
ously, the jathedar will think 
twice before he ftwls with 
Badal, keeping with the glori¬ 
ous Indian tradition of differ¬ 
ent rules lor different people. 





■ The secret behind the quick 
rapprochement between the 
erstwhile warring Yadavs— 
Mulayam and l.aloo—is finally 
out. It transpires that l.aloo's 
second daughter and Mula- 
yam's son—with active enco¬ 
uragement from both sets ot 
parents—had tea together 
recently. And may be becom¬ 
ing more than just good frie¬ 
nds. Which would also exp¬ 
lain why Laloo seems to have 
accepted playing .second fiddle 
to Mulayam without much 
heartburn, according to an 
unrepentantly sexist aide of 
the latter; "Laiiki ka baup hai 
aakhir (Laloo is, after all, the 
girl’s father)". 


Heard in North 
Block: Advani 
is passing the buck 
on to the VHP 
again by going on 
about “clerical 
errors”. 



■ The woes of the Tamil Maa- 
nila Congress only sc*cm to 
grow. Their ally, the omk, for 
whom G.K. Moopanar aband¬ 
oned the Congress ship, seems 
to be drifting saffronwards. 

And now Sonia is driving a 
hard bargain to get Moopanar 
and CO back again. To briist 
sinking morales, the fmc think- 
tank decided to organise a mas¬ 
sive convention at Tlrunelveli 
to celebrate .SO years of Indepe¬ 
ndence. And had the party big¬ 
wigs seated on a dais construc¬ 
ted like a ship. The party image 
never looked better. Till some 
wag drew a parallel between 
the iMc and the Titanic. 
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INOO'US TALKS. 


A Few Inches Closer 

The “process of persuasion and accommodation” carries on 


A veil of secrecy marked the fourth 
round of talks between emissaries of 
India and the US. Questions about 
the August 24 meeting between prime 
minister A.B. Vajpayee's special envoy 
Jaswant Singh and US deputy secretary of 
state Strobe Talbott received a guarded 
response from US Admin¬ 
istration officials in Wash¬ 
ington. While a bland 
statement from the Indian 
Embassy in Washington 
described the talks as 
"serious, constructive and 
useful", few details were 
offered. The statement 
said there was a "better 
perception" of their respe¬ 
ctive positions. And that 
the two sides discussed 
"issues of disarmament 
and non-proliferation, as 
well as current regional developments and 
the international situation". 

Despite the secrecy, the personal rapport 
between the two men was clearly dis¬ 
cernible. Talbot, informal In a straw hat, 
personally picked up Singh from the 
Watergate Hotel in his Mercedes conver¬ 
tible and drove him home, where Mrs Tal¬ 
bott served up a private dinner. 

Both sides have agreed to meet again in 
the "coming weeks". The talks are an 
"ongoing process”, a Clinton Admin¬ 
istration source confirmed, and various iss¬ 
ues are “still to be resolved". Washington Is 



do some "fierce lobbying in Congress to 
lift sanctions". 

Michael Krepon, who heads the Henry 
Stimson Center in Washington, told Out¬ 
look: “India can only damage and isolate 
itself further by not signing the crirr, 
which it has, in fact, already pledged to 
uphold. Moreover, contin¬ 
ued US-lndian estrange¬ 
ment makes no sense 


that India would have to "create a domes¬ 
tic consensus" for signing the ctbt, which 
would be facilitated if the US were to lift 
sanctions and remove the technology- 
restraint regime that has been in place 
since 1974. 

Other Issues discussed included the 
proposed presidential visit to South Asia, 
the fallout from the US missile attack 
on Afghanistan, the lifting of US sanc¬ 
tions against India, and the expulsion 
of Indian scientists and researchers from 
US institutions. 

A crucial aspect of the talksfVfas its link to 
the presidential visit. An official confirmed 
that the US president would like to show 
some "concrete results", such as "some 


A crucial aspect of the talks with 
Jaswant Singh was its link with Clinton’s 
proposed visit to India. But ties are not 
“close enough” for it to take place. 


JITENDER GUPTA 


whatever. Politically, however, 1 foresee dif¬ 
ficulties in implementing a deal. Indian 
domestic politics is not now consensus-ori¬ 
ented, and in the US, many on Capitol Hill 
will resist initiatives that appear to 'reward' 
India for its nuclear tests." 

While seeking a compromise with India, 
explained another source, the US Admin¬ 
istration has to worry about the powerful 
American non-proliferation lobby, which 
pursues its agenda with evangelical zeal. 
Any agreement with India 
will have to be shown as a 
"victory for US non-prolif¬ 


Strobe Talbott personally picked up the 
Indian emissary from his hotel in his 
Mercedes convertible and drove him 
home for a private dinner. 



seeking to ensure that India and Pakistan 
both sign the ctbt without preconditions, 
avoid transferring nuclear technology to 
third countries, refrain from weaponising 
or deploying missiles, and begin negotia¬ 
tions on the FMCT. 

"If the Indian side can move In areas we 
feel are largely central, we then face the 
problem of getting out of our own legisla¬ 
tive strait jacket—the sanctions," added 
another American official. He admitted 
that the State Department would need to 


eration goals or a situation in which both 
countries stand to benefit". 

More upbeat, an Indian official said the 
positions of the two countries were “not 
irreconcilable". For instance, the US no 
longer demands a roil-back of the Indian 
arsenal or cessation of missile-testing or 
production. India has proclaimed no-first- 
use without reservation and Indicated its 
willingness to consider signing the crBi 
under appropriate conditions and to join 
negotiations on the fmct. He admitted 


form of agreement" by New Delhi and 
Islamabad on the cnir. A decision on the 
visit cannot be postponed forever, he 
added, because of the tremendous degree 
of planning and security involved. 

Though the US and India may have man¬ 
aged "some progress in the reconciliation of 
their national security and non-prolifera¬ 
tion agendas", .said an Administration sou¬ 
rce, they are still “not close enough" for the 
presidential visit to receive a final nod. The 
decision has been compli¬ 
cated by the US missile 
attacks on Afghanistan, 
which evoked a strident 
reaction in Pakistan. It also 
raises the issue of extra 
security Bill Clinton may 
need in Pakistan. In the 
current vitiated atmosph¬ 
ere, Clinton's Pakistani 
hosts and Washington 
itself may decide to post¬ 
pone the visit, which raises 
the question—can Clinton 
visit India and Bangladesh 
without visiting Pakistan? Probably not. A 
decision on a November visit would have to 
be made within the next two weeks. 

The talks were marked by secrecy and a 
reluctance by both sides to talk to the 
press. A secrecy justified by an Admini¬ 
stration official on the grounds that "such 
restraint has so far been beneficial". He 
added: "Premature publicity could thwart 
the carefully structured process of persua¬ 
sion and accommodation." ■ 

Ludwina A. Joaaph in Washington, D.C. 
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OPINION___ ____ 

US Doublespeak Must End 


T he last round of talks between jaswant Singh and 
Strobe lalbotl have been termed 'positive and 
constniclive', but this does not mean much. For 
two developments took place days before the talks, 
which left the delegations with virtually no option but 
to mark time. The first was the US attack on the train¬ 
ing camps of Osama Bin Laden. The second was the 
resolution passed by the bjp's national executive in 
Jaipur, warning the government against signing the 
<,iBi in a discriminatory non-proliferation regime. 

The American air strikes have stalled an Indo-US 
agreement by reducing the latter's leverage over 
Islamabad. There are few differences left between India 
and the US over the (,ibi, but many questions remain to be 
resolved concerning the non-deployment of nuclear weapons and 
missiles. Much of the discussions in the last two rounds of talks 
have therefore cx-ntered on finding a concept of non-deployment 
that reconciles India's need for a 'credible minimum nuclear deter¬ 
rent' with the US' demand that India not damage the global non¬ 
proliferation system that it has crafted over the last six years. But, 
unlike the ciiti, India can assume constraints on deployment only 
if Pakistan assumes them too. What's more, given Pakistan's pro¬ 
claimed willingness to use nuclear weapons first in order to coun¬ 
ter India's superiority in conventional arms, and the fact that con¬ 
trol over nuclear weapons and missiles rests with the military and 
not the civilian government, and that the political system there is 
notoriously unstable, India has to insi.st that 
commitments given by Pakistan are verified 
by the US through its satellite-based and 
human intelligence networks (no doubt Paki¬ 
stan would want similar assurances). The 
vyave of resentment that has swept Pakistan 
after the American missile attacks has, for the 
time being at least, gravely leduced Islama¬ 
bad's capacity to give such assurances, and to 
accept any regime for verification of non¬ 
deployment that can be portraycxi as an 
acceptance of limits on its sovereignty. 

The Bjp national executive's resolution has 
created a different kind of hurdle to an agree¬ 
ment, A close reading shows that it contains 
nothing that the Vajpayee government has 
not already thought of and made a part of its 
negotiating position vis-a-vis the US. Thus, in addition to caution¬ 
ing against accepting any obligation that legitimises a discrimina¬ 
tory non-proliferation regime, it has warned the government that 
even a unilateral moratorium on nuclear testing would need to be 
reviewed if a change in the country's security environment requi¬ 
ted it. Since the c.ibt is not discriminatory between nuclear powers 
(and India is one, whether others like it or not), the national exec¬ 
utive's main caveat does not any longer apply to it. As for keeping 
open the option of conducting more tests, the c:rBT permits this to 
all signatories, when there is a grave threat to national security. 

The real significance of the resolution lies not in its content, but 
in the fact that the national executive of the party passed it. In con¬ 
trast to all the other centrist parties in the country, the bjp has sev¬ 
eral characteristics of totalitarian parties, whether of the Left or 
Right. The nuwt important of these is that the party is not just an 
instrument for the capture of power, but the vehicle for an ideolo¬ 
gy. In such parties the organisational wing always claims, and usu- 
2ly exercises, ascendancy over the parliamentary wing. Thus, the 
note of caution struck at Jaipur cannot fail to fiirther inhibit the 


government in its negotiations, for it means the gov¬ 
ernment will have to explain its actions not only to the 
Opposition, but to its own cadres and office-bearers. 
This is not an Insuperable hurdle. The party's demand 
reflects dissatisfaction with the government's failure to 
keep it informed and obtain its inputs on policy, rather 
than dissatisfaction with the direction the negotiations 
are taking. This is also the Congress' complaint. Placa¬ 
ting both will not be difflailt. But tlfere are mote 
weighty reasons why the government should pause a 
moment before it concludes its deal with the US. 
Whether Washington likes it or not, its raids on Muja¬ 
hideen camps in Afghanistan have changed its options 
in this turbulent region drastically. For five years, the State Depar¬ 
tment has been developing a largely covert policy of supporting 
Pakistan to support the Taiiban in its bid to capture the whole of 
Afghanistan. This, they believe, will open the way to Central Asia 
for US commerce and industry. The attacks virtually doomed this 
initiative at the very point of success. US policymakers have been 
backpedalling furiously, sending out signals that they will make no 
more attacks if Bin Laden is thrown out of Afghanistan or brought 
to heel by the new rulers in Kabul. But the Taliban arc, after all, 
Afghans. They have not forgotten and will never forget, that Bin 
laden came to their country to fight their war and was their guest 
when the US attacked him. No matter how much Pakistan entreats 
them to keep Bin Laden under control, they will neither expel him 
nor put serious curbs on him. On the con¬ 
trary, the more fervently Pakistan advocates 
the US' cause, the more ra[)idly will its influ¬ 
ence with the Taliban diminish. 

Bin Laden is also not a lone renegade but a 
god-like figure who occupies a position at the 
centre of a vast seamless web of Afghan-retur¬ 
ned and Pakistani madrassa-trained Wahaby 
Islamic extremists who have unleashed terror 
in more than dozen countries from the US to 
Algeria, Egypt, Sudan, Burma and the Philip¬ 
pines. This fraternity has vowed to take reve¬ 
nge for the attacks on Bin Laden—the first 
such act was an attack on a 'Planet Holly¬ 
wood' restaurant in South Africa. The US may 
thus soon find itself being sucked into a vor¬ 
tex of violence that has no end. 

This prospect has subtly changed the balance of power between 
India and the US in the negotiations now taking place. India has 
always deeply resented the Clinton administration's refusal to 
acknowledge that India is the principal victim of the new Islamic 
terrorism spawned by the Afghan war and that the isi in Pakistan 
is offering shelter and sanctuary to these terrorists in exchange 
for their doing its dirty work in Kashmir. 

It should now make it clear that these double standards must end 
if India and the US are to reach a durable agreement. If more 
attacks take place in the coming months on US facilities, its ties 
with Pakistan will perforce change, and its capacity to obtain and 
oversee commitments is likely to decline. India will do well to keep 
its own policies on non-deployment fluid till this process is com¬ 
pleted and a new equilibrium reached. 'This does not mean that no 
agreements can be reached in the meantime. The best course is for 
India to commit Itself to signing the ctbt, but continue to discuss 
modalities of non-deployment till the dust settles. The former will 
open the way for Clinton to visit India in November. The latter will 
safeguard India's vital security interests. ■ 



Double standards on 
terrorism must end if 
India and the US are 
to reach agreement. 
India will do well to 
keep its own policies on 
non-deployment fluid 
till a new equilibrium 
is reached. 
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NAM SUMMIT 


ESTRANGED ON PAPER 



South Africa’s stand on nukes introduces an irritant in India's attempt to forge post-Cold War ties 


By JANAKI BAHADUR KREMMER 


W HEN Prime Minijter Atal 
Behari Vajpayee steps off ihe 
plane in South Africa for the 
12th summit of the non- 
aligned countries, there will be 
a sense of poetic justice. A Non-Aligned 
Movement (nam) summit-—a product of 
the end of colonialism—will finally be 
hosted by a country that under the leader¬ 
ship of one of the greatest figures of all 
time, Nelson Mandela, fought off decades 
of white imperialism. But Vajpayee is 
bound to have mixed emotions because 
India's relations with this brave new world 
are already showing signs of discord. 

A recent problem, says a South Block sou¬ 
rce, has been the circulation of a draft by 
South Africa which "should have been simi¬ 


lar to the one produced at a high-level pre¬ 
paratory meeting in Cartagena a few mon¬ 
ths ago (which was more in tune with the 
Indian view), but was completely at vari¬ 
ance with it". The source explains there had 
l)een changes in nuances on economic and 
nuclear issues. Some officials believe that 
India’s nuclear tests were criticised in this 
document which is not available to the 
public. However, much of the draft was rej- 
ectcxl and a new one more in tune with the 
Cartagena declaration is now in circulation. 

Analysts say part of the mission of the 
prime minister's principal secretary Brajesh 
Mlshra (who was recently sent to South 
Africa) had been to try and get the draft 
modified. However, even in the newly 
amended draft the South Africans have 
suggested a recommendation which speaks 
of the re-emergence of the nuclear arms 


race and urges all "nuclear weapon capable 
states" to retrain from “weaponising this 
capability and to desist from placing them 
on the delivery systems". This is clearly 
aimed at India and I’akistan. But .some 
Indian officials insist that too much 
emphasis is being given to a draft which 
will go through many changes before 
becoming a nam document. 

India is also concerned that South Africa 
will use the summit to push for a conflict 
resolution mechanism to solve differences 
between member countries. If approved, 
Pakistan is almost bound to use the mech¬ 
anism to push forward its Kashmir agenda. 

But not surprisingly, India's new nuclear 
status is one of the biggest points of con¬ 
tention with South Africa. "Mandela was 
deeply anguished that India, the land of 
Mahatma Gandhi, had tested five devices 
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in May this year," says Hari Sharan 
Chhabra, an Africa expert. However South 
Africa, which voluntarily gave up its small 
nuclear arsenal prior to the transition of 
power from the white regime to the |)resi- 
(lentship of Mandela, made only a muted 
official statement critical of the tests. 
"They understand our point of view, even 
if they do not agree with it," says an mea 
official. But not enough, others note. 

South Africa, which is in the running for 
a permanent seat on the Security Council, 
has signed the ( tbt and nr and is expected 
to show India little sympathy for its Pok- 
hran tests. "There is a concern 
^ that the upcoming summit 
might he hijacked by discus- 
sions about the nr rather 
than disaissions about total 
global disarmament," says the 
MEA source. This would be in 
kee|)ing with western senti- 
nients on maintaining the pre- 
sent nuclear status quo of the 
five declared N-powers. 

In fact, India's fears are not gro- 
undicss. At the Cartagena summit 
in 1995, the non-aligned countries 
V had come up with a document that 

■ called for the total elimination of 

■ nuclear weajxms within a fixed .time- 

■ frame. But South Africa blocked its 

B admission into the UN that .same year, 
I and because nam declarations are 

I based on consensus rather than a vote 
r it was not presented as a nam initiative. 

O N the other hand it is this 
"consensus", a mantra reiwat- 
ed over and over by the mfa, 
^ which will save India, a founder of 
the NAM, from being openly embar- 
ras.sed in Durban. "Many African 
countries which form almost 50 per cent of 
NAM feel that the nuclear tests in the sub¬ 
continent have given them a new stre- 
ngth...that they can no longer be domina¬ 
ted by the US. They would hardly be likely 
to criticise India," says Vijay Gupta, profes¬ 
sor for West Asian and African studies at 


JNU. There is also an expectation that 
Mandela's diplomacy will help to carry 
India through. "India is a founder member. 
You can't trifle with us, our views are treat¬ 
ed with some gravity," says an mu official. 

That may be just wishful thinking. And as 
NAM chairman. South Africa has the power 
to move plans of action in a certain direc¬ 
tion. "Although there is no system of voting 
in this grouping, powers of |)crsuasion 
should not be underestimated," comments 
Kanti Bajpai of inu. The fact that the US will 
be a guest at the Durban summit has not 
gone unnoticed. But, as Bajpai adds, "what¬ 
ever South Africa might try to do, n.am has 
already rceordc-d a reaction (at Cartagena)." 


India is worried South Africa 
will push for a conflict 
resolution mechanism to 
solve differences between 
member countries. This 
would delight Pakistan. 


mu sources worry that the national inter¬ 
est of South Africa continues to be linked 
with those of the previous white regime. 
"We will have to see whether their tradi¬ 
tional national position (on non-prolifera¬ 
tion) will be translated into a hardline {X).si- 
tion against India...if so, we will be disappo¬ 
inted," says a source. "We want them to be 
proactive rather than someone we have to 
lobby with." India would like to sw a South 
Africa less influenced by the West and more 
in tune with the concerns ot the developing 
world. That is easier said than done. It is still 
a babe in the woods of demrxrracy with a 
severely disadvantaged black community 
that makes up 90 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion. The media, the economy and the 
armed forces and much of the bureaucracy 
are still controlled by educated whites. 

India views the post-Cold War period, 
with the emergence of new regional group¬ 


ings and globalisation, as the severest test 
for the non-alignment cause. An Indian 
official believes the last decade has been a 
wasted one for the movement. Many nam 
members are now in favour of .setting up an 
institutional mechanism to help in multi¬ 
lateral economic negotiations with groups 
such as the wro. Although the new South 
African leadership has suggested redefining 
NAM'S agenda in the context of new changes 
in international relations, Indian officials 
doubt that the South African leadership can 
give it a new, purposeful direction, which it 
so badly needs. "They lack exjierience," says 
one official .somewhat condescendingly. 
There are apprehensions in New Delhi 
that the ongoing saga of the quick-change 
Indian high commissioners has the poten¬ 
tial to niffle meetings at the bilateral level 
as well. "In 1994 we sent Madhav Manga- 
Imurthi who was about to retire and did 
nothing but play golf.,.he made no conta¬ 
cts and hardly even went to the office," 
says Africa expert Chhabra. After a brief 
gap, Gopal Gandhi, the Mahatma's grand- 
.son, was .sent; but after less than two years 
he was recalled. More recently India sent 
Gandhian L.C. Jain. "While South Africa is 
looking to the new millennium, we are 
looking backwards. As the South Africans 
see it we are turning our backs to the 
strategic partnership the two countries 
have fostered," comments an mfa official. 
Adds Chhabra; "There is a feeling that 
India takes South Africa too casually." 

Having said that, all is not woe. nam is in 
favour of sending a fact-finding mission to 
Sudan to examine the recent US attacks on 
a pharmaceutical factory, a proposal India 
supports. "It seems reasonable because the 
airstrikes do raise serious questions of sov¬ 
ereignly, the fact that they could have 
been based on incorrect information," says 
an Indian official. 

But the varied priorities are more than 
clear. And while most of the non-aligned 
countries will be concerned with creating a 
more viable nam, India should perhaps be 
more concerned that it does not lose the 
few friends it has. ■ 
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The Oral Code of Conduct 

Bill Clinton’s shifting confessions are belied by graphic details of his sexploits with Lewinsky 


By NARAY AN 0. KESHAVAN in New York 

I F Richard Milhous Nixon’s ouster from 
the Oval Office was essentially because 
of ‘Deep Throat', an inside source who 
leaked sensitive information to the 
media about the Watergate scandal, 
William Jefferson Clinton's banishment 
from the White House might well be 
because he was deep-throated several times 
by a starry-eyed intern in an ante-room 
next to the Oval Office. 

Lurid instances of Clinton's kinky sex 


ploits with buxom Monica Lewinsky, the 


intern, inside the taxpayer-funded White 


House are still supixssed to be well-gua 
rded secrets only known to members 


of the Grand Jury hearing the 


'Zippergate scandal and a 


Photographs by ArP 


select group of lawyers headed by Judge 
Ken .Starr, who is investigating the ca.se. 

But details of sex, semen, silk and sin 
within the hallowed confines of 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue, a place of pilgrimage 
in the nation's capital for American tourists, 
have begun to ooze out. These details. 




though, haven't yet become news in 
American 'mainstream' newsmodia, 
which are pretty squeamish when 
it comes to dealing with steamy 
ingredients of red-hot presidential 
sexploits with a nubile one. 
Using the longest bargepole it 
could find to 'touch' 


the sizzling details, 
Newsweek magazine Till 
would only write: 

St, 

believe that the pub 
lie will be deeply 
offended by some of 


the kinkier details. 


'When people read 
his report, they'll 
want to throw up,' 
said a knowledgeable . • j 
jurce." ,fll 

Despite this self-cen- < 

sorlal attitude of the 
mainstream media over what 
really happened between Clin¬ 
ton, 52, and Monica, 25, during 
their 18-month-long secret affair, 
nuggets of details have appeared 
in racy tabloids, Internet websites 
and talk radio. And, of course, in 
salons where politicos and news¬ 
men gather for a pint or a shot of 


single malt beverage. 

For instance, political cognoscenti 'Inside- 
the-Beltway' (the loop of road that impris¬ 
ons Washington, D.C.) will allude to the so- 
called 'Cigar Story'. Almost all self-respect¬ 
ing newsrcKims in the East Ccast know the 
'Cigar Story'. But no one wants to 'touch' 
it—-perhaps a case of American puritanism 
clouding professional news judgment. 

On the more libertarian Internet, 'Gonzo- 
Journali.sts' have no pretense of such Palae¬ 
olithic puritanism. Matt Drudge, a pioneer¬ 
ing muckrackcr on the Net, broke the 'Cigar 
Story' on his DrudgeReport: "In a bizarre 
daytime sex session, that occurred just off 
the Oval Office in the White House, Presid¬ 
ent Clinton watched as intern Monica l^wi- 
nsky reportedly masturbated with his cigar, 
"It has been learticd that several major 
news organisations liave confirmed the 
shocking episode and are now struggling 
to find ways to report the full Monica 
Lewinsky/Bill Clinton grossout. Media 
Bigfeet are trying to reconstruct one sex 
session that reportedly took place as Yasser 
Arafat wailed in the Rose Garden for his 
scheduled meeting with the president! 

"Aifolding to multiple sources close to 
the case. President Clinton allegedly mas¬ 
turbated as lewinsky performed the sex 
show with his cigar in a small room off the 
Oval Office. It is not clear if Clinton or Lew¬ 
insky kept the cigar, or if Lewinsky testified 
on the specifics of the encounter before a 
Federal Grand Jury... 
I.ewinsky's testimony 

The US media has been descriixd as 

io a"'* included 

is struggling unusual practices." 

for ways to Drudge, who has often 
full his finger at the 

rapon me lull mainstream media by 

Mbntce breaking ‘World FjccIu- 

I *hat he 

had been "briefed on 
SliTl«nlltgn' ' i ihese shocking details 

.-- iLa-.w that have stunned all 

V those who have heard 

... them and investigated 

them—details that now 
threaten to completely disgust and stun 
the American electorate." 

Then there's the Semen-Stained Blue Coc¬ 
ktail Dress Story. The media has reported it, 
Starr asked for it and got it from Monica 
and now the fbi has analysed It for dna and 
that report, perhaps nailing Clinton's dna 
trail. Is under lock and key. But what really 
happened and how did it happen? 
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Here's as detailed an account as 
one has read—in the racy super¬ 
market checkout-counter tabl¬ 
oid, the Star—ever since the sca¬ 
ndal eritpted earlier this year. In 
the account, Monica is quoted as 
telling a close friend of hers that 
the dress "became stained by 
Clinton after she (Monica) delib¬ 
erately aroused him in his study 
off the Oval Office." 

The friend, who was, of course, 
unidentified, quoted Monica as 
saying: "We were embarrassed 
when he did that to my dress. 
And 1 was scared to death that 
one of the Secret Service men 
standing guard outside would 
see it. I kept my hand over it 
when I walked out—but my 
knees were really knocking." 

M ore details of the Clinton 
ejection were provided by 
columnist Alexander Coc- 
kburn in the New York Press: 
"According to close family 
friends of Lewinsky, the semen 
stain is on one of the shoulders 
of the Cap dress.... That shoulder 
stain doesn't rescue the Clinton- 
Lowinsky embraces from ambi¬ 
guity. There are at least three sex¬ 
ual postures in which the presi¬ 
dential member (penis) could 
have been set on this arc of deto¬ 
nation, and Starr's forensic inv¬ 
estigators still have to factor in 



ride, Monica said: "I felt so loved 
and important that night." Mon¬ 
ica tells her friend: "I turned 
against her (Mrs Hillary Clinton) 
after Bill told me, 'My wife does 
not satisfy my needs. She's just 
not interested in what Tm." 

Monica asserted that she had sex 
with Clinton the very first day she 
worked in the West Wing near the 
Oval Office. "Bill's reputation was 
no secret. So 1 knew he'd pick up 
on my signals—I'd wear some¬ 
thing low-cut, once Mashed him 
a peck at my thong panties—and 
sure enough he did. I knew that if 
we were alone something was 
going to happen—and it did. I 
wore a very sexy dress my first day 
and it did the trick. We never said 
a word to each other until he sig¬ 
naled for me to join him in his 
office. He passed by me three 
times that day and on the third 
time gave me a signal to meet 
him in his office.... it was a total 
turn-on. It was so sexy that first 
time." Monica added: "1 wanted 
him—and 1 got him." 

Could anybody have seen the 
Clinton-Monica try.sls? Apparen¬ 
tly yes. The tabloid National 
Enquirer reported: "Secret peep¬ 
holes drilled into the walls of the 
Oval Office and the President's 
private study may have allowed 
Secret Service agents to spy on 
President Clinton and Lewin- 


the notorious kink (penile abn¬ 
ormality) in Clinton's launcher." 

The columnist also wrote about the 
'CigarStory' saying; "...one of the things 
Bill liked to have Monica do in her inti¬ 
mate stripteases in the tryst-chamber next 
to the Oval Office was to put a cigar up her 
p...., which could thus end up as an Article 
of Impeachment. It's the old smoked-but- 
didn't inhale theme, surfacing once more.” 

A British paper, the Independent, in an 
account of the sex scandal said: "Talk of Ms 
Lewinsky dancing naketl for the President's 
deledation, the multiple uses of a presi¬ 
dential cigar and the unprintable etiquette 
of 'phone sex' have done the rounds of the 
media drinks circuit for several months. 

"Now that the President has admitted an 
'inappropriate' relationship and so many 
of the details contained in the leaked exc¬ 
erpts of Ms Lewinsky's taped confessions 
have turned out to be true, there is a wide¬ 
spread belief that the baser details will 
eventually come out. The only question is 
how, and how soon." 

For instance, the Star reported Monica tel¬ 
ling a friend: "He (Clinton) said that what 
we were doing 'isn't really sex, Monica' and 
when I went and looked up sex in the dict- 


Monlca Lewinsky; blowing ttie siren 

ionary 1 became a little confused but I even¬ 
tually came to the same decision—though, 
deep down, I knew what the truth was." 

"The sex was quick and fast," Monica 
reportedly told her friend, adding: "But to 
me it meant everything because I loved 
him." Apparently, all of Monica's intimate 
moments involved only "groping, fondling, 
kissing and oral sex," including once on the 
back seat of a black presidential limousine. 

"I'd always Iregged him to take me out 
somewhere," Monica said, "though I knew 
we really couldn't go to a restaurant or a 
movie or anything like that." Of the limo 


"The First Aduitervr’s rtal 
crime is that... he didn’t 
sail a bldw Job a blow jdh, 
and (faileiltdVbIbvir r. 




sky..... A White House insider has 
revealed that as many as a dozen peepholes 
are located throughout the mansion’s West 
Wing, including the President's office and 
his private suite of adjoining rooms." 

"TTie President can't go anywhere with¬ 
out Secret Service agents knowing where 
he is every minute," said the insider. "Even 
when he wants to go off by himself in his 
private study or have a closed-door meet¬ 
ing in the Oval Office, agents can see him 
from strategically-placed peepholes. At 
least one peephole allows a complete view 
of the small study that's now the most 
talked about room in the world." 

In a commentary in the Village Voice week¬ 
ly, essayist Karen Cooper wrote: "The First 
Adulterer's teal crime is that he didn't take 
advantage of his wrecked presidential image 
by also blowing American sexual hypocrisy 
to smithereens. If Clinton had called a 
blowjob a blowjob, he might have started 
an adult conversation about sex, relation¬ 
ship, power, and privilege. He might have 
helped remake America as a nation that 
could have real scandals, like (in) Italy or 
Japan.... Clinton could have contributed 
something really useful to the public exch¬ 
ange in that (mea culpa) speech of his." ■ 
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NRI BONDS 


Green With Envy? 

A New York citizen files a suit against ‘discriminatory’ RIBs 


O NE measure of success in the US is 
when you get sued, even if tor trivial 
reasons. Going by that dictum, New 
Delhi's move to raise money from the Ind¬ 
ian diaspora around the world is a success. 

In what came as a surprise to the banking 
industry here, a New York financial planner 
has sued the State Bank of India and Bank of 
India, alleging they illegally restricted US 
sales of the Resurgent India Bonds (RtBs) 
c.xclusively to peopie of Indian descent. The 
suit filed by Leonard Schoenfeld, of North- 
fwrt in Long Island, NY, in the Supreme 
Court of New York in Manhattan on August 
21, added (atibank as a defendant on 
August 24 and seeks class-action status. 

Schoenfeld's attorney, D. Daniel Engstr- 
and of the law firm Doniger St Engstrand, 
said; "These banks are slapping .Americans 
in the face by offe¬ 
ring these bonds 
only to Indians, 
boggles my mind; 
any company, inc¬ 
luding banks, 
doing business in 
the state (of New 
York) is not allo¬ 
wed to refuse to do busi- 
nc'ss or refuse to sell or 
trade on the basis of that 
person’s nationality or 
heritage or origin." 

The lawsuit seeks 
$487.5 million in dam¬ 
ages. The five-year, 7.75 fscr 
cent bond issue, which clo¬ 
sed on August 24 with a total 
of $4 billion in the sbi’s kitty, is 
obviously seen as more lucrative in 
the US compared with the local govern¬ 
ment's 5.21 per cent five-year bonds. 

The suit claims the banks, starting aro¬ 
und August 5, lx*gan offering the tends 
“only to those persons of Indian ancestry, 
and they each refuscnl to sell them (bonds) 
to any person of non-Indian ancestry who 
wanted to purcha.se and invest" in them. 

"As a result of the defendants' rehisal to 
sell Resurgent India Bonds to plaintiff 
Leonard Schoenfeld and to any and all 
other persons of non-Indian origin, the 
plaintiff and all other persons of non- 
Indian origin residing in the US who were 
denied the opportunity to purchase and 
invest in Resurgent India Bonds sustained 
significant monetary loss," the suit said. 

Engstrand said the banks, by selling the 
bonds in such a restricted fashion, were 
violating federal and state anti-discrimina¬ 


tion laws. Schoenfeld is claiming damages 
of $387.5 million and punitive damages of 
$1(X) million. 

Dismissing the lawsuit as a mete "pin¬ 
prick," Romesh Diwan, a professor of eco¬ 
nomics at the Rensselaer Polytechnic inst¬ 
itute in Troy, New York, said: "The involve¬ 
ment of the Indian diasjsora raises India's 
image and makes foreign governments 
take India more seriously. Thus the unsub¬ 
stantiated idea that sanctions will hurt, so 
much talked about by the Western press, 
has virtually disappeared from the head¬ 
lines. Even the US government felt the 
need to virtually eliminate it. The nri 
involvement makes such sanctions, even 
in the future, irrelevant." 

Engstrand said that the banks' New York 
offices asked prospective investors if they 
were of Indian descent. And turned away 
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investors who said they weren't. He also 
charged that the banks on their Internet 
sites had stated that the bonds were avail¬ 
able only to Indians who could prove citi¬ 
zenship with an Indian passport or some 
other documentation. 

He said; "They can't do this here. There's a 
federal law that says any foreign bank doing 
business in this country must abide by the 
anti-discrimination statute in which they 
are doing business, as well as the federal 
anti-discrimination statutes, i find it intri¬ 
guing that Citibank, with all these Wall Str¬ 
eet lawyers working for them, is also a part 
of this bond offering. Being an American 
bank they should know the l)s laws better." 

A spokeswoman for Citibank, a unit of 
Citicorp, while confirming it had been ser¬ 
ved with the lawsuit, declined further 
comment. SBi officials too declined com¬ 
ment, while Rajiv Khanna, a New York- 
based lawyer for the Bank of India, said the 
suit "is without merit and the bank 
intends to protect its interests vigorously". 

The RIBS have been well received by the 
Indian American community here and the 
general feeling among the Indians here is 
that this was a chance for them to pitch in 
and help India when the US had imposed 
sanctions. And as Prof. Diwan iroints out: 
"The RIBS have helped develop a valuable 
rapport between the Indian society and 
NRis. They have a soft corner for India and 
very much want India to gain in strength— 
economically as well as militarily." ■ 

Narayan D. Keshavan in New York 
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Everyf line you put 
your car in first gear 
the engine has to drag forward 
1000 kilos of dead weight. 
Can your engine oil 
take the load? 
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COMPiTITIVENESS-THE COMPELLING AGENDA 


1 


Speech by Shri Y.C. Deveshwar, 
Chairman, I.T.C. Limited at the 
87th Annual General Meeting 
af the Company held 
on August 12,1998 in Calcutta. 

The last year was a very rewarding 
one for your Company. It closed with 
another set of new performance 
records. Gross turnover grew by 16% 
to a record of Rs. 6834 crores. Foreign 
exchange earned directly by your 
Company was 20% higher at Rs. 759 
crores. Net profits increased by 52% to 
Rs. 526 crores. Improved operations 
generated a net Rs. 240 crores of 
additional cash flows. The performance, 
on all counts, is a source of deep 
satisfaction for all of us in the Company 
as it bears handsome testimony to the 
quality of ITC's human capital. It is this 
capital that is critical to the transition of 
your Company into an era of 
progressively intensifying global 
competition and finally, a fully globalised 
economy. 

r IMPERATIVES OF COMPETmVENESS 1 


[ The calibration provided in the WTO 
timetable is a challenging and compelling 
agenda for Indian industry. If I were to 
set out a single key priority for Indian 
companies, it would be : To rapidly 
reposition the companies for extreme 
competitive preparedness and support 
their successful transition from an era 
of regulation and protection, to the 
fully globalised market of the 21st 
century. Superior competitive capability 
can be the only assurance for sustainable 
growth and profitability. 


This is easier said than done. The 
slowdown in the economy witnessed 
over the last two years, and more 
importantly, the lack of investment 
sentiment, deepened by the uncertainties 
caused by the meltdown in South East 
Asia and recession in japan and their 
adverse domino consequences on the 
world economy, makes this task even 
more daunting. There are limits to 
attaining competitiveness in isolation of 
the economic environment. 
Competitiveness of Indian industry is 
intertwined with the competitiveness 
of the country. 

The urgency of catalysing and 
channelising investments towards 
upgradation of human capital, 
expansion and modernisation of 
infrastructure, and productivity 
enhancement in the agri-sector, 
cannot be overstated. The foundation 
of economic growth activity lies in the 
perception of a favourable risk reward 
outcome of investment opportunities. 
In order to mobilise investments, it is 
critical to sustain investor confidence. 
The reform process therefore needs 
to also focus on adapting existing 
institutions and creating newer ones, 
commensurate with the rate of 
transition toward a market economy 
and the extent of globalisation. In 
developing economies like India, 
particularly in markets that are relatively 
shallow, small investors would shy away 
from volatilities caused by speculative 
activity and macro fund flows triggered 
by exogenous factors. An appropriate 
and effective institutional framework 
is necessary for orderly growth and 
transition towards a global economy. 

National Competitiveness is a 
subject in itself, and I am not the most 
competent person to deal with it. Indeed, 
this very topic is the theme of the 
Silver Jubilee National Management 
Convention of the Ail India 
Management Association to be held 
in September in Calcutta, providing 
the ideal forum at which to engage in 
discussion and debate. The time has 
come for every organisation to introspect 
and focus on its own contribution, in 
concerted harmony with the efforts of 
other organs of society. 


I will therefore today, devote my time 
to the task at hand of repositioning ITC 
for extreme competitive preparedness, 
and the unfolding agenda that needs to 
be addressed. 

[^^MrasmONjNClTC?ORCO^CTT^NEs^ 
i) Restructuring & Rationalising | 

I 

The first task vVhich has been 
substantially accomplished is the ^ 
rationalisation and restructuring of your . 
Company's portfolio of businesses and 
investments. The decision to exit from 
the Financial Services and Edible Oils 
businesses was based on the need to 
focus on such businesses where the 
Company possessed a credible tracky^ 
record, and where it had the relative'j 
capacity to strengthen and nurture J 
core capabilities over time to sustain ~ 
a leadership position in the Indian ^ 
global market of tomorrow. A careful 
analysis made it readily evident that ITC 
was not well positioned to add long 
term value in these areas. In fact, 
persisting with these businesses over the 
years had caused a substantial drain of 
corporate energy and shareholder value. 

A hard nosed, determined and 
responsible exit was the only answer. As 
the Directors' Report makes explicit, in 
the case of Classic Finance it involved 
an outlay of nearly Rs. 800 crores of 
cash, closely on the heels of the pre¬ 
deposit of Rs. 350 crores relating to 
the excise case for the period 1983- 
87, completed in the preceding year. 
The task, required to be accomplished 
during the most turbulent period of 
your Company's history, was indeed 
daunting. This seemingly impossible 
feat was accomplished by generating 
Internal resources through an 
unprecedented doubling of operating 
cash flows In the preceding year, 
supplemented by an additional Rs. 
240 crores last year on the one hand, 
and mobilising long term loan finance 
on the other. 

Such sacrifice, decisive action and 
capability displayed by your Compai^ 
enabled the assets of these businesses 
to be placed in the hands of two 
international players of repute. 
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namely ICICI and ConAgra, paving the 
way for their productive utilisation. The 
financial collapse of Classic Finance would 
have caused distress and panic among 
lakhs of deposit holders, which would 
have neither been in the interest of your 
Company nor in the national interest. 
You are aware of these occurrences as 
we had concluded this task with your 
knowledge and approval in keeping with 
*the standards of transparency expected 
'■',of your Company. 

I would like to register a handsome 
|tribute to you, the shareholders, for 
tyour ready comprehension and co- 
|operation in putting this unsavoury 
history behind us. What needs to be 
married forward are the lessons on 
,^now not to conduct a business, and 
Ithe principles of trusteeship for which 
<1 managements are accountable. The 

I lessons learnt are also manliest in 
the code of governance that is 
being actively refined, which 1 shall 

i address later. 

: 

' ii) Strotegic Focus and Challenges 

The businesses that remain in your 
Company's portfolio are those where 
ITC has had a credible track record 
over long periods of time, ranging 
from twenty five to around a hundred 
years. These are also the businesses 
that present abundant opportunities 
ior growth in line with the growth of 
the Indian economy. More importantly, 
these are the businesses that can be 
infused with core capabilities through 
modernisation, scaling up, and 
nurturing human skills. These 
businesses are already at a stage that 
provides a platform from where strategic 
positioning can be accomplished for 
sustainable global competitiveness over 
the medium to long term. Strategies 
are already in place for inculcating 
internationally benchmarked operating 
standards, marketing orientation and 
the related processes to exploit the 
special insight into the Indian market 
that arises from being close to the 
consumer. Consumer loyalty flows from 
the speed and efficiency with which an 
wganisation adapts and innovates in 
satisfying his/her needs. Competitive 
advantage therefore is derived from 
anticipating the future and 


encouraging strategic thinking 
capabilities in the organisation. 

As slated last year, the portfolio of 
ITC's businesses now comprises 
Tobacco and Cigarettes, Hotels and 
Tourism, Packaging and Printing, and 
Paperboard. It continues to be our 
objective to find a capable 
international partner for the speciality 
paper business of Tribeni Tissues 
division, as the future success of this 
business, in large measure, would 
depend upon proprietary technology 
more readily available with international 
players. We continue to encourage 
Exports, not only to earn valuable foreign 
exchange needed by the country, but 
also to interact with global markets to 
facilitate benchmarking and sighting 
future opportunities. The Real Estate 
acquired in the process of disengaging 
from Classic Finance can be a valuable 
asset, redeemable at a profit over a 
period of time. We are also exploring 
opportunities presented by the 
Retaiiing business, that can draw upon 
and combine the strengths of your 
Company’s trademarks and the services 
knowledge accumulated whilst growing 
the Hotels business. 

Each of your Company's businesses 
is in a different phase of development 
requiring distinctive focus and level of 
investment for the transition from a 
position of dominance in the regulated 
market of yesteryears, to a position of 
leadership in the highly competitive 
markets of tomorrow. Whilst possessing 
a conglomerate profile, the businesses 
are structured such that executive 
management can take place In a 
focused manner appropriate to the 
dynamics of each industry. Any buyer- 
supplier relationship in these businesses 
occurs in a policy framework that 
provides freedom to the buyer to 
access the most appropriate from the 
general market. The in-house supplier 
has to earn the custom through 
competitively superior quality and cost. 
To the extent that one business is a 
supplier to another, it creates an 
opportunity for building unique strengths 
through closeness of interaction and 
common purpose. 


Having laid before you the policy 
framework and the nature of your 
Company's strategic thinking, I would 
like to touch upon the challenges 
inherent in repositioning these businesses 
for sustainable competitiveness. Apart 
from core capabilities required to 
generate superior value for the consumer, 
in most areas of economic activity, size 
would play an increasingly significant 
role. The largest corporations in India 
are tiny in the international context. 
You might know that no Indian private 
sector corporation features in the Top 
500 Companies of the world. Besides 
the benefits of size, large corporations 
entering the Indian market are able 
to take a long term investment view, 
because they can service their 
shareholders from their established bases 
in other markets. In comparison, Indian 
business houses like your Company, 
do not enjoy such an advantage. 
Strategic moves will therefore require 
larger investments, gestation periods 
would be longer, and staying power 
and commitment to a business would 
be severely tested. Those who 
overcome these challenges would 
be handsomely rewarded, albeit over 
a longer time dimension. It is imperative 
to shed preoccupation with maximisation 
of tactical results and focus on investing 
in technologies and capabilities for 
tomorrow. A wholesome balance will 
have to be struck for profits and cash 
flows over three time horizons, 
namely, short, medium and long 
terms. As stated last year, I would like 
to re-emphasise that such an approach 
may not be adequate by itself, without 
a nurturing Economic Policy 
framework. 

In today's dynamic environment, 
the only constant is change. Each of 
your Company's businesses would need 
to adapt to such change continuously. 
It would be the endeavour of your 
Board to keep the portfolio of 
businesses under periodic review. 
We would not hesitate to invite a partner, 
or even to exit a business, if it is 
concluded that our capabilities cannot 
match competitive forces in a reasonable 
time span. Each of the businesses 
that remains in your Company's 
portfolio, therefore,would have to 
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subserve the abiding purpose of 
generating value. 

I will now share with you some of 
the salient features of your Company's 
businesses to update your understanding. 

iii) ITC's Core Businesses 

(1j Tobacco & Cigarettes 

Consumer aspirations in India are 
progressively globalising, following the 
media and information revolution, and 
increased international travel. However, 
as a result of prolonged punitive 
taxation on cigarettes, fewer than 
15% of India's 200 million tobacco 
consumers are able to afford 
cigarettes. Yet, these 15% contribute 
more than 90% of Government 
revenue from the tobacco sector. 
Indeed, India would probably be the 
only country in the world where 85% 
of tobacco users are virtually outside 
the tax net. It is now a well established 
principle that sustainable tax buoyancy 
can be realised only from an expanding 
tax base. The twin impact of 
moderation in tax rates and the 
aspiration of consumers to upgrade 
tobacco consumption can multiply the 
size of this industry manifold, which 
in turn will provide a much larger tax 
base to yield the resources to invest 
in social infrastructure. It is not so 
widely known that nearly 85% of value 
addition in the cigarette industry 
accrues to the Exchequer at the 
local, state, and central levels. Any 
moderation in the rates of tax will 
create a multiplier effect, the greatest 
beneficiary of which will be the rural 
sector. 

India is the third largest producer of 
tobacco in the world. Yet, its share of 
international tobacco trade is modest. 
Upgradalion of tobacco consumption 
would provide the farmers with a larger 
and more secure domestic base for 
growing tobacco for export. The current 
level of foreign exchange earnings of 
around Rs. 950 crores could be multiplied 
many times over. 

The three major strategic thrusts 
of your Company are: 

a) Focus on crop development to 
enhance quality and farm pr^uctMty. 
Your Company has nurtured a pool of 
trained manpower for this purpose. 


Investments of Rs. 375 crores have 
been planned for leaf processing 
plants and modern storage facilities 
to improve quality, reduce waste and 
enhance productivity. 

b) Modernisation of cigarette 
plants by inducting contemporary 
technology, involving Investments to 
the tune of Rs.900 crores over the next 
five years. A new, greenfield, state-of- 
the-art factory is being established 
outside Bangalore to match globally 
benchmarked standards. 

c) Brands at the upper end of the 
market are being strengthened in 
anticipation of consumer aspirations. 
This is an important area of investment 
as it takes several years to build 
sustainable brand equity. 

(2| Hotels & Tourism 

Travel and tourism is already the 
largest industry in the world. It earns 
over US$ 3700 billion in revenues and 
continues to grow rapidly. This sector 
provides the highest potential for 
generating employment per unit of 
investment and has a very large multiplier 
impact on the economy. Moreover, this 
sector generated nearly US$ 3 billion in 
foreign exchange earnings for India last 
year, at a time when tourist arrivals were 
a fraction of their potential. If India's 
share of world tourism grows from 
the current 0.3% to 1%, it will call for 
investments in the range of Rs. 20,000 
crores to Rs.50,000 crores depending 
on the mix of tourist arrivals, in the 
accommodation sector alone, indicative 
of the size of opportunity. 

The Welcomgroup chain, operated 
and marketed by your Company's 
subsidiary, ITC Hotels Ltd., is already well 
established. It services the upmarket 
business and leisure segments and is the 
revenue leader in most locations where it 
operates. In order to exploit the growth 
opportunity, aggressive investments of 
around Rs.1200 crores have been 
planned over the next five years in 
partnerships among your Company, ITC 
Hotels Ltd. and other indeperxtent investors. 

It is expected that these investments will 
bring handsome rewards over the medium 
to long term. 

(3) Packaging and Printing 

India is yet to witness a consumer 


revolution. Growing incomes would give 
rise to a higher standard of living that 
will create an increasing demand for ’ 
sophisticated packaging. The Packaging ! 
and Printing division of your Company i 
is the largest converter of paperboard ; 
into high quality printed packaging.) 
It is a dominant supplier to the cigarette 
and liquor industries in India. The quality 
of packaging for thele two sectors is ^ 
internationally benchmarked, which has; 
given rise to opportunities in the export ' 
market and a growing presence in the 
high value segments of food and 
personal care products. The challenge 
before your Company is to position 
this business as the premier supplier ' 
of creative packaging solutions > 
Expansion opportunities are beingi 
explored towards this objective. 

(4) Paperboard 

ITC Bhadrachalam Paperboards Ltd. 
(ITC BPL) was promoted by your 
Company about 25 years ago. It 
dominated the paperboard segment of 
the industry in the regulated 
environment of yesteryears. The opening 
up of the economy since 1991 led to a 
rapid diminution in customs tariffs from 
250% in the 1980s to 20% by 1995. On 
the other hand, progressive 
sophistication of the consumer goods 
industry is rapidly transforming the 
nature of demand towards high quality 
coated paperboards. This is a capital 
intensive industry. The transition from^ 
a restricted and regulated 
environment to a globalised 
environment requiring internationally 
benchmarked technology and 
products is a challenging one, 
involving substantial outlay and the 
attendant gestation. This task has 
become particularly onerous for ITC BPL, 
as the recently completed expansion 
and modernisation of its mill at an outlay 
of Rs. 675 crores, has coincided with a 
deep supply-demand adversity, 
intensifying price competition. On 
stabilisation, the mill is expected to 
deliver international standards of quality 
and cost. Such a dimension of capital 
intensive transition requires financial 
strength, staying power and 
determination to succeed. Such initiatives 
alone are not sufficient to secure the 
long term competitive standing of the 
paper industry in India. A supportive 
policy framework relating to fibre and 
farm forestry is vital. 







Under the circumstances, ITC BPL 
has approached your Company for an 
additional outlay of R$. 150 crores 
through a mix of equity and preference 
capital. This proposal is before you today. 
Subject to your approval, and various 
other approvals as may be necessary, 
your Company's shareholding together 
ith its wholly owned investment 
^subsidiaries, will stand enhanced from 
^7% to 51%. I would like to emphasise 
' that the very scale of this project 
':would serve as a major entry barrier 
r|for competitors. Your Board 
|tecommends this investment. In time, it 
Mi expected that ITC BPL would dominate 

f e paperboard segment in the Indian 
obal market. 

Finally, I would like to deal with the 
Subject I touched upon earlier, namely, 
that of corporate governance. 


CORPORATE GOVERNANCE IN ITC 


1 


Corporate governance refers to 
the structure, systems and processes 
In a corporation, that are considered 
most appropriate to enhance its 
wealth generating capacity. Since 
business organisations have to match 
up to both societal expectations and 
stakeholder aspirations, codes of 
corporate governance in different parts 
Sof the world vary. Despite differences in 
orm, the fundamental objectives of ali 
odes are broadly similar. Equally, the 
ype of business, the state of its 
volution, and the nature of its activity 

r 'ould also influence the form of 
overnance. 

The Board of your Company bears 
he principal responsibility for 
ashioning a governance code 
pproprlate to your Company. It is also 
harged with the responsibility of 
lubjecting the code to a periodic review 
6 keep it refurbished and contemporary. 
Over the last two years, your Board has 
|volved and adopted such a governance 
jode and is now engaged in the process 
|f refining it. ITC is a multi-business 
[tempany that needs to combine the 
■overnance requirements of each 
If its businesses and yet reflect a unity 
If purpose for the Company as 
I whole. 


Decision making within your 
Company has been broadly divided 
among three levels. The Board of 
Directors of your Company at the 
apex, as trustee of shareholders, bears 
the responsibility of strategic 
supervision of the Company, apart from 
fulfilling statutory obligations. Its 
composition is a balanced mix of 
executive and non-executive directors, 
with the non-executive directors 
constituting a fair majority. The major 
responsibilities of the Board, namely 
audit, senior management succession 
and appointments to the Board, related 
remuneration, and legal and safety 
compliance are discharged on the 
recommendations of specific sub¬ 
committees of the Board constituted 
for such purposes. The constitution of 
these sub-committees is displayed in 
your Company's Report and Accounts. 

. With the exception of the Nominations 
Committee, where I serve as the 
Chairman, membership of all aforesaid 
sub-committees is confined to non¬ 
executive directors as a measure of 
transparency. Over the last two years, 
these sub-committees have met regularly 
and have contributed significantly to the 
effective functioning of the governance 
code. In addition, the Board carries the 
responsibility of approving the strategic 
plans of your Company. 

The strategic management of your 
Company is delegated to the 
Corporate Management Committee 
(CMC), comprising the wholetime 
directors and some members of senior 
management. This committee is charged 
with the responsibility of reviewing 
progress of the strategic business plans 
of your Company and has appropriate 
delegated authority related to 
deployment of resources. The executive 
management of each business division 
is vested with a Divisional Executive 
Committee (DEC) headed by a Chief 
Executive. Each DEC is responsible for 
and totally focused on the management 
of its assigned business. 

Through this three-tiered 
Interlinked governance process, a 
wholesome balance has been 
created between the need for focus 


and executive freedom, and the 
need for supervision, control, and 
checks and balances. Each executive 
director is responsible for a group of 
businesses/corporate functions, apart 
from engaging in strategic 
management and supervision of the 
Company as a whole. 

The formalised governance code 
prescribes the highest ethical 
standards in the conduct of your 
Compan/s business. I, as the Chairman 
of your Board, am deeply cognisant of 
my responsibilities in setting a personal 
example so that the governance code 
is internalised within the organisation 
and becomes part of its culture. In the 
ultimate analysis, there can be no 
substitute for the enlightened seif 
regulation that is expected of every 
member of the organisation. 

I CONCLUSION t 

The business environment in India is 
being rapidly transformed. The future 
belongs to those who can sight and seize 
opportunities inherent in this change. 

The need to create a winning 
corporation dominates the 
consciousness of your Board, and I 
wish to assure you that every sinew is 
being strained in imbuing the 
organisation with vitality and purpose. 

I look to you for your continued support 
in this endeavour. 


S 

I 


I.T.C. Limited 

Jhn does not puiport to be the report of (he proceedings of the 
87th Annual Ceneral Meeting, hr the full text of the speech, 
please write to . Corporate PubiK Hefations Dept, IT C limited, 
Virainn House. 37 Chownnohee, Calcutta 700 071. 
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On-line, real-time, management-theory driven... Chandrababu 
Naidu is re-engineering the very concept of political leadership. 



By SOUTIK BISWAS in Hyderabad; 
Photographs; JITENOER GUPTA 

I T’S seven in the morning, but the most 
heavily protected home in Hyderabad’s 
upscale Jubilee Hills is already hum¬ 
ming with activity. Walkie-talkie and 
carbine-toting sccuritymen patrol the 
gales, safari-clad burcaucrals bustle around 
with files, sundry officials work phones, fa.x 
machines, photocopiers. Inside his cosy lit¬ 
tle wood-and-marble home-office, Nara 
Chandral)abu Naidu is hard at work, sign¬ 
ing files, listening to mandarins telling him 
about works-in-progress, power outages, 
coffee planfations, Naxalite attacks, a fawn-, 
ing newspaper editorial, a proposal from 
the Hindujas. Then there are invitations 
and meetings to be fixed: a Mark Tully 
interview, a Ford Foundation pow-wow, 
appointments with software sultans in the 
United States next month. 

Suddenly, Naidu gets fidgety, turns to his 
Hewlett-Packard PC, and logs on to the 
Chief Minister's Information 
Systems, his live informa¬ 
tion powerhouse developed 
by Nirr and Andhra Pradesh 
Technological Services. (Cha¬ 
rts and graphics pop up on 
the screen. He surfs to the 
state's power.generation sta¬ 
tus menu. "Why are these 
seven feeders affected?" he 
asks an official, moving to 
an icon with the mouse. 

Otherwise, the tell-all screen 
brings good tidings; genera¬ 
tion is at 102.6 megawatts, 
plant load factor (i’i,r) is 
67.12 per cent today, cumulative i'i,f since 
April has been 79.59 per cent. "And hey," 
he tells his men, "I need two more columns 
here, I need to know how many transform¬ 
ers are failing every day." Then he works the 
phones to the state electricity board chief, 
and tells him the same. 

One hour later, bleary-eyed officials 
huddle up on sofas in an anteroom as 
Naidu gets cracking on a presentation on 
the status of ongoing projects in the state. 
An officer clicks open a Digital laptop, 
and Microsoft Project charts light up the 
screen. Again, the chief minister is finicky 
about the minutiae. "What about the clar¬ 


ity of letters on the screen?" Typeface size 
expanded, colour changed, problem 
solved. But now the graphics of a rural 
water supply projaf peeves him: some 
project updates are more than a week old. 
"What's wrong with you people?" he 
barks. "Look, we’ve got this loan, we've 
got to pay this money back with interest, 
so 1 want you people to set your targets 
daily. Daily. You get what 1 mean?" He's 
evidently alluding to the Rs 2,200 crore 
he wrangled for his Andhra Pradesh 
Economic Restructuring Programme 
(.si>i.RP) from World Bank in June. 

N. Chandrababu Naidu, cliief exa'utive 
officer, Andhra I’radesh Inc. Yes, more and 
more people are referring to this scruffy- 
bearded, regulation khadi shirt-cotton 
trouser-sandal-dad, haiting-English-speak- 
ing man as India's best cto rather than 
CM. Many call him India's only politician 
with a 21st century vision. And perhaps 
the only chief minister in independent 
India whose objectives and achievements 
arc difficult to describe 
without using terms out of 
classic management texts. 

He's downsizing govern¬ 
ment, benchmarking his 
state against global stan¬ 
dards, following a clear 
long-term strategic vision 
based on the concept of core 
comiH'tencies, creating a 
networked information- 
based society, branding 
Andhra Pradesh as the 
promised land for global 
investors. He looks at him¬ 
self in c;ko terms, and even 
refers to the jKople of the state as the share¬ 
holders for whom he has to maximise prof¬ 
its; "There is an imperative need to induct 
more professionalism and greater account¬ 
ability and transparency in the processes of 
governance. Political leaders in govern¬ 
ment will necessarily have to conduct 
themselves in a manner which is more like 
chief executives of large and complex cor¬ 
porates." In his conversation, his allusions 
range from US-based management guru 
C.K. Prahalad's theories to Mahathir 
Mohammad and New York City's successful 
crime crackdown. There's vision here. 

This from the helmsman of one of India’s 


N^idu even 
refers to the 
people as 
shareholders in 
the state for 
whom he has 
to maximise 
profits. 
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“We have lost much time” 


Even Telugu Desam meinberx believe JV. 
ChandnUHitu NaUu makes a better 
chief minister than a politician. The results 
of a recent (pinion pU conducted among 
nearly 4S,000 party members found 86 per 
cent rating Mm a good CM, but only 74 per 
cent a good party president. Here's some clas¬ 
sic Naidm^ak from an exclusive interview; 

Yon talk and act like the ceo of 
Andhra lac rather than a CM. 

I believe that any 40 to SO-year-old organi¬ 
sation should seriously introspect about 
its mission and activities. This is equally 
true for government. Government today 
is at the threshold of majcH changes that 
will impact virtually ali 
aspects of governance. Inf¬ 
ormation techncdogy, for 
example, is making organ¬ 
isations adopt flat organis¬ 
ational structures. There 
ate trends all over the 
world for downsizing gov¬ 
ernment. There 1$ a need 
to Induct mote profession¬ 
alism and greater accou- 
ntaUUty and transparency 
in flie processes of gover¬ 
nance. It is for this reason 
that poUtical leaders in 
government will necessar¬ 
ily have to conduct them- 
sdves in a manner whidi 
is mote like chief execu¬ 
tives of large and complex 
corporates. Political lead¬ 
ership will have to be more business-like. 

> Wfcat Is your vision for Andhm? 
t want to make Andhra Pradesh the num- 
one state in the country in 10 years 
tl^ in terms of the standard of living of 
its people. I wish to achieve this by enco- 
unydhg I^vate Investment—both domes¬ 
tic and international—which will be tiie 
. prune engine of growth and by adoption 
of knbiyfo!l^ In ^ aspects of developm- 
eiti and govonance. 1 want Andhra Pra¬ 
desh to become a role model for others. 
Wlio mft your own role models? 

1 do not have any role models in the strict 
sense of tiie term. I have, of course, been 
influenced by the thoughts of Mahatma 
Gandhi and also by the sense of dlxdpilne 
' displayed by my law &the^in-law. I have 
bei^ Impressed witii the achievements of 
:|$[iian View in SUigapCHe and of Mahat- 
:.mMohaB|tinad in Malaytiav.l am impress 
the remadutfle r^ange in the law 
nod order tituation whid) the mayor of 
York City, Mr Gullanl, has achieved, 
unpressed by Idr AiiAku^ 


Wbnt abont resistance to your 
reforms? How will yon tackle ^t? 

The only way to successfully carry out 
reforms is to take the people into confi¬ 
dence. I have consciously tried to ensure 
that there Is adequate debate before tak¬ 
ing any major decision. 

What has gone wrong in our 50 
years of Independence? 

We have lost much time in petty politick¬ 
ing and meaningless squabbles without 
addressing issues of substance. That is 
why I have deliberately chosen to pursue 
an agenda of development and have been 
consciously avoiding political controver¬ 
sies. I believe that pities should be kept 


only for elections and the rest of the time 
we should all focus on development. 1 am 
reminded of (management guru) C.K. 
Prahalad saying that India is not limited 
by natural resources but by imagination. 
Don't yon think Indian politicians 
have failed the country miserably? 
I feel that Indian politicians ate capable 
of much better than what they have 
achieved so far. The problem is: we never 
change. Our constant focus should be on 
development. All other matters should 
be relegated to the periphery. I have 
banned garlands, stopped attending 
felicitations, dinners. They ate a waste of 
time when there's so much work to do. 
Do yon ftar yonr reforms getting 
sabotaged from wi^n by vested 
interests? 

There may be attempts at sabotage. But 
this is not likely to succeed given the 
gtQundsweli of support that they have 
generated aipong the people, if people 
are convinced that reforms a» Inevitwle 
and necess^, no one can stop refiwms. 


largest poor states with a population of 73 
million and many socio-economic funda¬ 
mentals—literacy, per capita income— 
below the national average. "I want to 
make Andhra Pradesh the number one 
state in the country in 10 years time in 
terms of the standard of living of its peo¬ 
ple," he bluntly tells Outlook, gazing at a 
luminescent poster of the Hongkong sky¬ 
line in his sprawling office. "Nothing less 
will satisfy me. I'm running against time." 

Naidu has been running against time 
from the day he wrested power 35 months 
ago after unseating his fabled fafher-in-law 
N.T. Rama Rao in a palace coup, with the 
state on the brink of bankruptcy. "There 
was no money to even pay wages," recalls 
P. Ashok Gajapati Raju, the avuncular 
finance minister. Like a bull in a china 
shop, the 48-year-old poker-faced chief 
minister junked traditional 
vote-grabbing populism in 
a dizzy reforms run. He 
rolled back subsidies, hiked 
prices of electricity and 
water supplied to farmers, 
partially scrapped prohibi¬ 
tion to bring in tax reven¬ 
ues, increased taxes and bus 
fares. The results have been 
spectacular: his govern¬ 
ment has mopped up a 
handsome Rs 2,099 crore in 
additional revenues from 
these reforms in the past 
two years alone; the partial 
lifting of prohibition is 
bringing in another Rs 
1,800 crore. Then World 
Bank singled out the state 
for its first multi-sectoral 
state-level investment operation in India— 
Naidu's biggest coup. 

"Andhra Pradesh," gushes World Bank's 
director (operations) Caio K. Koch-Wesner, 
"has clearly demonstrated its commitment 
to reforms." Says Edwin Lim, the Bank's 
country director for India: "The chief min¬ 
ister has taken strong steps to address 
pressing fiscal and sectoral difficulties." 
US-basrf investment bank Goldman Sachs 
sees him as a "sincere, committed leader 
who does not shy away from taking bold, 
though politically hard decisions." 

Con compelency; Naidu's manic obsession 
with infotech is of course the first thing 
you notice. In his plush 1,000-sq ft office 
outfitted with a Sony high-projection tele¬ 
vision set, he works on an^pM PC, while his 
secretaries lug a powerful ibm 770 
ThinkPad stashed with his database on the 
road. He has also put a snazzy and infor¬ 
mative state home page on the net 
(www.andhrapradesh.com), the first state 
government to have done so. 

Says Ajay Khanna, senior director. 
Confederation of Indian Industries (cii): 
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"Andhra Pradesh had no 
heavy Industry, which not 
only brings in revenue but 
also boosts employment. 

So he chose infotech 
which is the Industry of 
the future and there are 
no limits to growth." The 
results are beginning to j 
show: 

• The planet’s largest soft¬ 
ware firm, Microsoft 
Corporation, has ann¬ 
ounced it will set up a soft¬ 
ware development centre 
in Hyderabad, only the 
second of its kind outside 
its base in Seattle. Oracle 
Corporation is following 
suit, as are some Indian software giants. 

• The first phase of Hyderabad 
Information Technology and Engineering 
Consultancy City (Hitec City), Naidu's 
crown jewel, on the outskirts of the state 
capital, opens next month. Envisioned as 
Asia's largest infotech park, this Rs 1,S00- 
crore state-of-the-art facility is spread over 
1S8 acres and will house the hottest IT 
players at home and abroad. Over 60 per 
cent of the space in the glittering circular 
10-storey intelligent building has been 
already sold out. 

• Opening this year also is the Indian 
Institute of Information Technology (hit), 
another Naidu brainchild. It will churn out 
some 5,(XX) computer professionals annu¬ 
ally from schools set up by such infotech 




The family man: telth his wife and son 

monsters as ibm, Microsoft, Oracle, Satyam 
and Metamor. The institute also plans to 
rope in Bangalore-based Indian Institute of 
Science, and the iirs in Chennai and 
Mumbai to develop an inter-university 
network between Indian and American 
institutes in collaboration with Carnegie 
Mellon University. 

in a complete break from tradition, the 
ui this year chose Naidu, a politician, as 
the chairman of its National Committee 
on Information Technology. "He is far¬ 
sighted, he has done work to change his 
administration and see that the changes 
are implemented," explains Khanna. "He 
actually behaves more like a chief execu¬ 


tive than a chief minister." 

The Efficiency Principle: 

What is nothing short of 
revolutionary is the way 
Naidu Is bringing Infotech 
to governance to slash red 
tape, make government 
mote accountable and 
bring relief to the harassed 
common man. The aim: 
to bring a range of citizen 
services over networks 
(see box; Wiring up the 
Government). Provoking 
this was a study which 
found there were 47 levels 
in government; and that a 
file had to go through an 
average of 11 levels to get 
approval in Naidu's secretariat. "Did you 
know," he jests, "that in our travel 
allowance bills, an officer has to certify 
that he has not used a government ele¬ 
phant or boat to travel? Unthinkable, isn't 
it, after 50 years of independence?" 

Now he plans to set up the Human 
Resources Development Institute Of 
Andhra Pradesh to train government staff 
in collaboration with the Washington- 
based IBM Institute Of Electronic 
Government. 

Capital Structuring: Naidu's background 
has helped in pursuing such brutish com¬ 
mitment to reforms. Holding a masters 
degree in economics, he tinkered with 
computers even when he joined top as its 
general secretary in 1985, setting up a 


Wiring up the Government 


THIS is Chandrababu Naidu's astonishing 
vision of the fully-wired rapid-response 
governance system that he Is creating; 

Wired Otfleers: A State Wide Area Network 
between the state secretariat and the 
offices of the 23 district collectors. Ilita 
Teleservices is working on this data, voice 
and video backbone network of commu¬ 
nications on the Build-Own->Operate 
model. Operational by next year. 

Wind State: Connecting 1.122 lakh man- 
dais—village units frith an average popu¬ 
lation of 30,OCX)—in tire second stage. An¬ 
ally link up the 19,499 panchayats to the 
system to create India's first wli^ state. 
Oua-ftop Bon-dop larvlcaa: joint venture 
with Singapore Network Sovices now 
working on a pilot in Hyderabad covmlng 
30 departments for citizens to pay their 
utility biUs) get certificates, p^lts, 
licences and irtiormation 24 day, 
.sewwi4tysA.wek. '! 

WfHriM caiUBfatepi A pil(».!^^ 


mandals on an unique multipurpose 
household data survey—the citizenry 
data has already been collected and is cur¬ 
rently being aoss-checked—for Issuing 
certificates containing date of birth, 
nativity, caste is complete. 

CompulBriiad ragisiratlon: Land deeds. 



transfers, valuation of properties and 
Imaging of documents being comput¬ 
erised to replace the archaic corruption- 
infested manual system in 212 sub-regis¬ 
trars' offices. It will handle 15 lakh trans¬ 
actions, Interface with SO lakh citizens 
per annum, reduce time to half-an-hour 
from two weeks. 

The Rs l.S-crore project wUl be opera¬ 
tional from next month. 

Elwtronlc tax filing: in another first for 
India, the sta{^ is set for electronic fiUttg 
of commercial taxes at 220 sites. Database 
of 3.2 lakh tax payers ready to process 10 
lakh returns and 50 lakh transactions 
annually. Businessmen to submit returns 
on flop^es. 

Onlim llto bKkliig: A file treking system 
already hittoduced in the seoetariat where 
Naidu tracks each minitier's file on his des¬ 
ktop, finding out how mudi time was 
taken to move a file, vriiat It contained, 
what dedtion ^as taken. Now Tata Cons¬ 
ultant and Microsoft are working on a 
software to intnfoce the system the 
NeL The future: a citizen should be able to 
track tite status of his file on the Net. 
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SPOTLIGHT. 


iiivaripalli: Naidu Homepage 

MN Naiavatlpaili, 

in a lush valley 
■ where sugarcane and ground- 
grows abundantly, fotly^ 

-Icmflhtng Kajarathnam Naidu 
bus ne^r seen a computer hi' 

Ms life. So what if he's ttie brot- 
ber-in-law of N. Chandrababu 
Naddu? life In this quiet out¬ 
back of250 villagers in Chlttoor 
district is liddbadt by the stan¬ 
dards of its most famous son. 

Residents work In the fields In 
the daytime and watch TV cm 
portable black and «hlte sets 
afiu diuk. *I don't even know 
what a computer Is," says the dhoti<lad 
Nafdu, idio Is married to K. Rajeshwari, 
the M-tech chief minister's sister. 

But the CM continues to return to the 
bucolic charms of his native village, every 
year, where's he built his mother a one- 
stor^ home outfitted with satellite TV on 
a one-acre jdot. Naidu's paternal home—a 
simple one-storey three-room tenement 
tu(^ away in a comer of the village— 
from where he went to his college In the 
busdtng tCniple town Urupad, some 16 
km away—has now been rent^ out. He 



NaMu’s nalhra village: a loyal fan club 

also holds around 30 acres of farmland joi¬ 
ntly with his brother-in-law and elder bro¬ 
ther Ramamurthi Naidu, a legislator from 
neighbouring Chandraglri. Villagers reme¬ 
mber him as a "quiet, pious and studious" 
child who stayed calm even when provo¬ 
ked. "He comes here every year," says S. 
Pappama, 60, a wizened homemaker. "But 
he comes with so many policemen, I don't 
get a chance to talk to him." Agrees Raja- 
rathnam: "He makes such quick trips that 


even 1 don't get to meet Wm pn^ily." 

But Naravatipalii b decidedy proud of 
Naidu. A third of the tots attoi- 
dlng the vlliiige'S elemoitary 
school with <47 students on its 
rolls know that he's the CM of 
the state. Says nlne-year^d 
Nagaraju: "When he comes> he 
: talks to only my father. But I 
want to talk to him." Eight- 
year-old Amala, howeva, Insists 
that Naidu gam is tijc Indian 
"president, nothing less." 

In this modestly prosperous 
village, where water is plentiful 
and the land is fertile, none of 
Naidu's info-tech eiforts have 
arrived. The only village dirt 
track is now being made concr¬ 
ete, there's electricity 19 hours a day, and 
the nearest high school is a little over a km 
away. The nearest primary health antre is 
about 10 km away. But villagers are a con¬ 
tented lot: parents farm at home, and sons 
leave for Tirupati tojdck off small-scale 
agro-businesses. Then, of course, Chittoor 
is the country's second largest milk produ¬ 
cing district—some 1,000 milk cooperati¬ 
ves produce 6.5 lakh litres of milk every 
day. "We are happy," says Naidu's cousin, 
Chandrasekhar, a owner. "The CM 
doesn't have to worry about us much." 


comprehensive database of its three lakh 
members (the information was subse¬ 
quently lost). Even as he held various party 
positions and became a minister during 
the NTR regime, lie succcsslully ran Heri¬ 
tage Fo(Kis, a Hyderabad-based dairy prod¬ 
ucts firm (authorised capital; Rs 10 crorc) 
which he launched four years ago to 
exploit the milk boom in his native 
Chittoor district. "He knows a lot alxiut 
capital markets, and is extremely financia¬ 
lly savvy," says Yugandhar of Karvy Con¬ 
sultants, the world's 
second largest share¬ 
holder-servicing com¬ 
pany which handled a 
public issue for Naidu's 
company, it was over¬ 
subscribed more than 
30 times. 

Hut where is the 
money coming from to 
bankroll Naidu's grand 
vision in such cash- 
strapped, recessionary 
limes? With his credi¬ 
bility on the rise, his 
credit rating seems to 
be soaring. "Money Is 
no problem," he keeps 
telling sceptical officers, 
while hardsclling his 


grand projects. "Tlic challenge is to use the 
money properly." For one, the liandsome 
World Bank loan—reasonably cheap 
money at 10 per cent interest, but condi¬ 
tionalities on debt and revenue gaps 
attached—should take care of the critical 
upgradation of rural infrastructure and ser¬ 
vices. The private sector is being involved j 
in ttie infotech projects. Some 38 public j 
sector undertakings in the state are being | 

Clued in on cyber developments 


reviewed for disinvestment or privatisa¬ 
tion. Raising money from the public is the 
other path being vigorously pursued: tlie 
Andhra I’radcsh Power Development 
Corporation, for example, floated a Rs 100- 
crore bond Issue recently, it ended up rak¬ 
ing in Rs 524 crore! 

Kniboldened by this, Naidu has now 
decided to float a Rs SOO-crore bond to 
clean up Andhra Pradesh. The money will 
go in cleaning sewers, fixing drains and 
sweeping streets. 

Smartselllng: Naidu is a 
master at this. Last fort¬ 
night, he charmed a 
128-strong who's who 
audience at Bengal Init¬ 
iative—a Calcutta-based 
think-tank—gabfest. No 
boring speeches, but a 
swank audiovisual pres¬ 
entation on how he's 
remaking Andhra Pra¬ 
desh cKd the job. He 
called his citizens stake¬ 
holders, branded his 
government smart (sim¬ 
ple, moral, accountable, 
responsive, transparent) 
and cleverly Invoked 
the sayings of Tagore, 
Churchill and Bill Gates 
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to push his arguments. "No babu, only 
Chandrababu!" screamed a pithy slogan, 
i The audience gave him a standing ovation. 

Ust year, in Pelhi, he cajoled US ambass¬ 
ador Frank Wisner into securing an exclus¬ 
ive 20-minutc meeting with Gates. As soon 
as his officers clicked open the Digital 
tlighnote Ultra notebook for a 15-minute 
presentation on .software opportunities in 
Andhra Pradesh, Gates was impressed. 
“That's a very good macliine you're using," 
he said. The meeting finally stretched to 45 
minutes. "Bill asked a number of ques¬ 
tions," remembers Randeep 
Sudan, special secretary to 
the cliief minister, wlio was 
at the meeting. "We had 
managed to break the ice 
fast." Now Naidu says he will 
get Gates to Hyderabad to 
visit Hitec Gity after it opens. 

N aidu lias vision and he 
shares his vision, he 
communicates it," says 
Y.S. Rajan, technology advisor 
to the Government of India. 

"Even to think of a vision for 
2020 retjuires a lot ol calibre. 

Vikram Sarabhai had a vision 
in 1964. He visualised that the 
television and teleplione 
would reach every nook and 
corner of the country. At that 
time, it soundeil like a joke, 
but today, it has happened. 

Ttxlay, Naidu has that kind of 
a vision, and given the efforts 
tliat he is making, it will defi¬ 
nitely bear fruit in the future." 

The Downside: For the hurry- 
up chief minister, the road 
ahead could still be strewn 
with pitfalls. Till now he's 
bravely fobbed off spirited 
resistance to his reforms. 

Last month, APsta workers 
went on a five-day strike, 
but the chief minister held 
his ground (only 40 per cent 
of the electricity supplied 
was getting billed due to lea¬ 
kages and tampering; post¬ 
reforms, 70 per cent is billed). Then 
Andhra Pradesh Road Transport Corpora¬ 
tion employees struck work for 14 days 
after Naidu sacked 800 drivers found to 
have joined its roils on forged licences. 
"We were firm," says finance minister 
Raju, "and the workers resumed work." 
State Congress president Y.S. Rajasekhara 
Reddy says Naidu is splurging to pander 
to the "hype" surrounding him- "The 
government does not have money to help 
farmers in financial distress. But huge 
amounts are spent on his publicity cam¬ 
paigns." 


Then there are doomsayers who predict 
that Naidu could be leading the state into 
a debt trap with his heavy borrowings. 
Even by government estimates, total debt 
will rise to 24.1 per cent of the gross state 
domestic product (osop) in five years, up 
from 22.6 per cent today. The legacy of fis¬ 
cal indiscipline still haunts his regime; 
even after a fine performance last year, the 
government had to pump in Rs 840 crore 
into the electricity board to help pay its 
wages and bills; and this year, the rescue 
tranche could reach Rs 1,000 crore. The fis- 


Naldu clurming IS envoys last month 

cal reform programme linked to the World 
Bank loan, however, has been set out: 
deficit is aimed to be reined in at 2.5 per 
cent of the gsdp in five years, down from 3 
per cent this fiscal year; and capital expen¬ 
diture is expected to double to 2.5 per cent 
of the GSDP in five yean. 

We are walking a tight-rope," admits 
Raju, "but we aren't wobbly. There's tre¬ 
mendous scope for further improvement," 
And nobody possibly knows this better 
than Naidu himself. The pace he has set for 


himself is nothing short of amazing. You 
can almost smell the rubber burning. 

The Workaholic: A balmy morning is just 
breaking over Hyderabad. In the basement 
of his two-storey home, his staff is working 
at breakneck speed, cutting and pasting 
news reports from the 23 district 
morningers that their boss goes through at 
the crack of dawn and marks for action to 
be taken. This is before he wakes up at 
four, goes through his yoga, treadmill and 
a chapati-and-coffee breakfast to get ready 
for the day. There are meetings and meet¬ 
ings throughout his 18-hour 
workday schedule, seven 
days a week. "The chief min¬ 
ister's secretariat never really 
closes," says S.V. Prasad, 
Naidu’s hyperactive secre¬ 
tary. "He works non-stop." 
Sure enough, his four-car 
convoy hits the road at ten 
for a meeting with joint col¬ 
lectors and revenue divis¬ 
ional officers of 23 districts at 
the chandellered Jubilee Hall. 
There the chief minister 
urges them to hurry up. 
"Everyone wants power," he 
tells them. "Politicians want 
power, bureaucrats want 
power. 1 want to remove such 
discretionary powers. And 
you all have to work faster to 
bring in results." 

An hour later, in a wood- 
panelled meeting room in 
the secretariat, Naidu is clos¬ 
eted with admen in a media 
strategy meeting to sell his 
state. "No need to praise me 
or anyone in the government 
in this meeting please," he 
tells his spin doctors. "This is 
serious work. Now can we see 
the videos please." Slick feel¬ 
good promos—one has 

images of rural Andhra mor¬ 
phing into a Singa|)orc-type 
highrise glass-and-granite 
city—fill a Samsung TV 
screen. Then he wants a "top- 
notch" market research 
agency hired to find out whether the 
“images are registering with the people 
inside and outside the state". 

When evening calls, Naidu patiently 
answers questions from viewers in a dial-in 
programme in a campy Doordarshan stu¬ 
dio. Some 68,000 calls are choking the 
lines during the 30-minute show, but only 
IS calls get through. “Sir, all are not work¬ 
ing like you, sir," howls a caller, before reel¬ 
ing off his litany of woes. For the c t:o of 
Andhra Pradesh, that's possibly the only 
obstacle to going down in the history 
books as a visionary. ■ 
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PRESENTS 


The Winner Of the 'Grasim Mr. India 
Contest '98-99' (formerly known as Graviera 
Mr. India Contest) will get RS. 3,00,000 and a 
Maruti 800, the first and second nrnners-up 
would get Rs.1,00,000 and RS. 50,000 

respectively. Along with the opportunity to 
represent India at International Pageants. 
In addition to the above-mentioned titles, 
there are five sub-contests for which the winners 
would get Rs. 10,000 each. 

To participate you should be between 18 and 
28 yrarS of age and 6 ft. or abOVe in 
height. Along with two colour postcard size 
photographs, one close-up and one full length, 
send in your name, height, vital statistics, address, 
telephone and fax number. Pen down these 
on the reverse of your photographs as well. Rush 
your entries before 26ttl Of Saptetetter '98 
to Grasim Mr. India Contest '9849, Akstiara 
Advertising, 310 Meghdoot Building, 

94 Nehru Place, New DelhM10019. 
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TECHNOLOGY 



Dr Trehan (above) and Dr Kasliwal explain Iheir breakthrough; digital images ol the 
heart being operated upon and San Francisco doctors watch the operation on screen 


Cardiac tele-medicine 
becomes a reality as telecom 
and surgery come together at 
the Escorts Heart Institute 

By ASHUTOSH KUMAR SINHA_ 

L ike cwry year, Dr Ravi Kasliwal, 
senior c.iidiac surseon at the F,scorts 
Heart Institute in Delhi, should've 
Ix'en with his wife on their mar¬ 
riage anniversary on June 11 this 
year. l!ut tjie doctor had bigger things on 
Ids ndnil. And as Mrs Kasliwal waited out¬ 
side the o()eration theatre at the Institute 
on the all-imiKirtant day, a team of doctors 
led by Dr Naresh Trehan and including 
Kasliwal, wem making history in india. 

rhe pictures of a group of patients being 
operated upon for cardiac ailments were 
being beamed live to the best-known car¬ 
diac surgeons and other medical [irofession- 
als halfway round the globe* in San Franci¬ 
sco. Something that had nes'er iiappened 
tH.'fore in India and made ixrssible iMxause 
of the op|Kirtunities provided by the chang¬ 
ing face of medical science and telc*com. 

i'o the delight of ail those assiKiated with 
this little piece of history, the feat was 
repeated the next day again. And what had 
originally been planned to get over in only 
IS minutes, went on for over 40 minutes. 
As the video cameras kept pace with the 
hectic activity in the ojieration theatre, the 
joy on the faces on the dixtors was palpa¬ 
ble. Rightly .so. Declares a beaming Suven- 
dra Das, a senior executive with the Medical 
Products Group at Hewlett-Packard (HP) in 
Delhi which provided the back-end sup¬ 
port; "Such a thing is not a very regular 
cKcurrence even in the US and we made it 
possible tor the first lime in India." Natu¬ 
rally, Das and his team memlK-rs had to 
burn the proverbial midnight oil to ensure 
that the surgeries carried out on the six 
patients on June II and 12 went ott with¬ 
out a single technical hitch. Says Dr Kasli¬ 
wal: " This may help diagnose heart diseases 
at the om level in a definitive manner." 

Dr Trehan, director of 
the Escorts Heart Research 
Institute, and his team mem¬ 
bers played their surgical 
roles effortlessly. But to 
ensure that they had an 
answer to all the queries 
posed by the 200 cardiac spe¬ 
cialists and over 1,000 other 
delegates, who had gathered 
under the aegis of the Ameri¬ 
can Society of Fchocardio- 
graphy, was no mean task. 

Says Dr Kasliwal: "The spe¬ 
cialists at ,San Francisco were 
watching the entire surgery 


on a giant screen that had iieen specially 
put up tor this purpose and were also 
quizzing us atxiut the way we w'ere carrying 
out the operation. It was a lot of learning for 
them since the heart ailments found in 
India are not the same as those which occur 
in the Western countries." 
With the experience under 
his t)elt, he is convinced that 
the fibre-piped global surgery 
will be replicated shortly. 

In fact, Escorts was the only 
medical institute selected 
from Asia amongst seven 
centres in the world which 
would similarly interact with 
the American Institute of 
Echocardiography. 

"Through this technology 
now, people all over the 
world can benefit from the 
expertise of one person," 


says Dr Trehan, who feels that it is exciting 
that the telecom link could remain reliable 
for such a long period. 

The institute is already thinking ahead. 
The thought of a similar exercise with the 
affiliates of the institute in Nepal, Sri Tanka 
and Bangladesh has already been mooted. 
If these hospitals are linked up with 
Escorts, when the surgeons there need 
some expertise or second opinion from the 
top surgeons at Escorts, all they need to do 
is hook up. Expert advice will be just a 
phone call away. 

On an Integrated Services Data Network 
(ISON) line, to be precise. The reason why 
one needs this particular kind of telephone 
line is because video images can’t be trans¬ 
mitted over a normal telephone line. 
Video images have to be converted into 
digital data—bits and bytes—to be trans¬ 
mitted, but the result is too much digital 
data for a normal telephone line to handle 


Escorts can 
become a 
referral point 
for its satellite 
eeolres and 
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smoothly. The situation is similar to large 
trucks trying to negotiate a nanow alley. 
Hence, the isdn lines, which are only being 
offered in India by Mahanagar Telephone 
Nigam Limited (mtnl) in Delhi and Mum¬ 


bai at present. A service which 
will multiply with the introduc¬ 
tion of private basic telephone 
networks across the country. 

To ensure that the pictures being 
transmitted were of diagnostic 
quality, three isdn lines of 128 
kbps (kilobytes per second) were 
leased from mtnl. "This was nec¬ 
essary because one frame of the 
video was one megabyte (MB) 
and hence the 384 kbps connec¬ 
tion was absolutely necessary," 
recalls Das of HP. Not willing to 
take any chances, the testing for 
the entire hardware had begun 
one week before the actual 
'event'. And when the real thing 
did happen, everything went 
very smoothly. 

"1 was very excited," admits Dr 
Kasliwal, certain that the impact 
of the experiment will be fell 
soon. "A person, say in Sikar in 
Rajasthan, can hook up and ask 
'What do 1 do? Where should we 
take the patient? Or not take him 
anywhere at all?' All of which 
shall help remote corners of the 
country benefit from the exix!ri- 
ence of few such centres." At a 
price that won't burn any holes 
in the pocket. 

T he cost that will be associa¬ 
ted with such an exeaise is 
far cheaper than actually tra¬ 
velling to Delhi or Mumbai. The 
leasing of an isdn line from mini 
costs Rs 15,0(X) apart from a secu¬ 
rity deposit of Rs .S,000 only. In 
addition, those who hook up will 
have to pay normal sto rates. All 
of which will reduce the burden 
of travelling to Delhi or some 
other metro and finding a roof over the 
head till the treatment is over. 

"Since there are other centres of excel¬ 
lence in India, this (the technology) could 
be a very, very Important tool," confirms Dr 


Trehan, adding that "the patient should not 
be shortchanged just because he is sitting In 
Agra or Meenit". "If we can multiply this 
within the length and breadth of our own 
country several times, we may have done 
the people a lot of good," says Kasliwal. 

The applications of tele-diagnosis open up 
vast new frontiers. For instance, the pati¬ 
ent's entire records can be transmitted digi¬ 
tally—-which also implies instantaneously— 
to the consultant. The quality of care 
accorded to heart patients can be improved 
manifold as can the knowledge that can be 
disseminated to those who do not have the 
good fortune of having access to the latest 
medical journals or books. Or for upgrada- 
tion of professional skills, "professional 
development" as Dr Kasliwal would like to 
put it. "We can become the referral centre 
for several satellite centres," says Dr Trehan. 

And sure enough, the isdn lines ate now 
becoming a permanent feature at the insti¬ 
tute. And perhaps unknown to a majority 
of its patients, the quality of healthcare for 
them will be further enhanced because of, 
to put it simply, a telephone line. In fact, 
the institute is all set to become a telecom 
engineer's delight. HP is now helping the 
hospital get wired on a fibre optic network 
so that the June event can be repeated over 
and over again. The network is being 
planned in such a manner that a doctor in 
one room can monitor patients in any 
other room. In addition, data storage space 
of over 500 hard disks of two gigabytes 
each has also been planned (a normal 
home computer being sold today has a 
hard disk capeity of two gigabytes). 

All this because the World Health 
Organisation (who) figures, which are 
believed to be conservative, say that India 
has over four million cardiac patients. 
Besides, the incidence of heart attacks in 
India is the highest in the world. "The 
least, then, you can expect is quality of ser¬ 
vice," says Dr Kasliwal. 

Surely, missing one marriage anniversary 
to let the partner make history is 
something no spouse can have a com¬ 
plaint against. ■ 
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EARSAY 


MYACHANDRAN 


i ,i ..— ■■ YOUR SLIP IS SHOWING India's plan to double 

the amount of tourist flow into the country 
~ derailed even before take-off. Thanks 

government 

*# M C> knowing what the left is doing. Namely, 

W the code of conduct announced recently, 

which frowns severely on kissing in public 
and nudity. And all this in the land of 
u J C, ll Konark and Khajuraho temples, where calling 

our classical sculptures "nude figures" would be 
considered highly philistine, if not worse. Whether 
the new code wili discourage foreigners from visiting our tropical beaches is 
anybody's guess! More worrying is what would happen to those desi tourists 
who flock to such exotic iocations where foreign tourists are part of their 
voyeuristic wishlist. Docs Khuranaji know that sometimes, the easiest way to promote 
domestic tourism is to welcome overseas travellers? Minus the code of conduct? 
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Latest vocab from the 
New Oxford Dictionary 

CAR BRA Bumper cover 
to fool speed traps 
OVERCLASS 
Privlleged/weatthy sec¬ 
tion of society 
BLENDED FAMILY 
Incorporating children 
from many relationships 
PHWOAH Admiration of 
opposite sex by the 
inarticulate 


Graphics by ANOOP KAMATH 


ACUTE ANGLE by fayacluwdnm 



VAJ-pftYEE GEARS OP 

rbR fcoHOMic. decision-making 


RIGHT CONNECTIONS The 

India Internet World in Delhi fN&M * 

last week was a surfer's delight. It INJBUNST 9/ wT 

also allowed telecom giant vsnl U/O^tb J 

to indulge in some real action. It 

took less than 48 hours for the 

iw to lay high-speed leased lines 

at the fair to accommodate over 1,000 persons simultaneously. 
Compare that to the service the company dishes out to the ave¬ 
rage user. You'd be lucky to get a new connection going in 10 
days. As for dialling to use the net, getting through could be 
just a stroke of luck! Complaints are rife that unauthorised 
users have been eating up log-in time of genuine users. If only 
individuals could be treated with the same urgency! Whoever 
said Internet is everything about touching the average person... 




; BEATEN OFF THE TRACK Why is it that every 
time a Bihar bandh takes place, there is widespread 
damage to government property throughout the 
state? In the last few years, one of the more fre- 
quent casualties of such wild-cat bandhs in Bihar 
\ has been railway property. Is it because railways is 
’ not a state subject although law and order is? 

During the August 24 Bihar bandh, the Railways 
' reported large-scale damage not only to stationary 
; property but also to several trains which made the 
' mistake of passing through this land, which is adept at erasing the fine line 
; lietween public and private property. Net damage of the day. track destroyed at 
I seven stations, five railway stations damaged, 10 trains damaged including one 
\ which was set on fire in Malda division, and SO trains detained at some 20 sta- 
I tions. Is it sheer coincidence or is there actually a connection between the free- 
I for-alt and the fact that the railway minister halls from that state? 
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I is ranked fifth among countries 
with the highest industrial emissions 
ol CO,, higher than Germany and UK. 
Consolation? China is second. 
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Escape on Memory Train 

It’s a tale of two lives, of abduction, sale, rescue and return. Of 16 years Rehana took to remember. 


By PRITHA SEN in Siwal, Dist. Meerut, UP 

I T'S a modern-day fairy tale. Of little 
Rehana, the wolf and the saviour, in 
this case a butcher with a heart of 
gold. A tale in which Rehana came 
back from the dead and was reunited 
with her family after 16 long years, unable 
even to speak her native Bengali. 

The story has its genesis in Barhra, about 
200 km northwest of Calcutta. A fairly cro¬ 
wded Muslim-dominated area, it has no 
local industry, and economic activity is lim¬ 
ited. The youth try and escape the poverty 
by moving to nearby Ranchi, Calcutta, or 
further away to other states as daily labour¬ 
ers, office peons or household help. For the 
rest, life revolves around the village ponds, 
marketplace and paddy fields. 


There seemed nothing amiss that morn¬ 
ing 16 years ago when 11-year-old Rehana 
(then known as Raihan) set out for her 
grandmother's house a few kms away. Four 
days had passed since her father's death; 
the house was teeming with relatives and 
she’d had enough of it. On the way she was 
accosted by Tikai, a young man in his early 
2()s who had struck up a friendship with 
her sometime back. According to Rehana, 
now 27 and settled happily in Siwal village, 
Meemt, memories of that day are blurred. 

"All 1 remember is Tikai offered to get me 
on to the right bus to my nani's village," 
she says, in the local dialect of Meerut dis¬ 
trict. She claims that he offered her tea 
before boarding the bus and the next thing 
she remembers is being on a train. "I was 
still so groggy and frightened that I could¬ 


n't even ask where I was being taken." Twc 
days later, Rehana found herself in a larg* 
Hindu home.stead set amongst sugarcam 
fields in a strange land where everybod) 
spoke a different language. Tikai left hei 
there telling her it was his sister's house 
and that he'd be back two days later. 

"But he never came back," says Rehana 
What she didn't know was she'd been sold 
for Rs 3,(XX) to the family, essentially sug 
arcane farmers of village Nek, about 20 km 
from Meerut town. She was now a bonded 
labourer made to work all day in the fields 
and at the house with no respite. 

Back in Barhra, Rehana's mother Tahlra 
Bibi started getting worried after Rehana 
did not return from her grandmother's, 
Says Rehana's sister Faaila, who works as a 
housekeeper in a Delhi family: "We were 
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TWICE-BORN: Rehana, Maarut's brida, flankad by huaband Salamuddin and 
Baskarl; abova, In Bangal, Tahira BIbl celabrates tha raturn ol bar daughter 

devastated when we realised 
she'd never reached her destina¬ 
tion. Enquiries led us nowhere 
although we had our suspicions 
about Tikai since we had noticed 
him following Raihan around." 

Fazila's version differs slightly 
from Rehana's though. According 
to her, Tikai probably offered 
marriage, a comfortable home, 
and given the economic conditi¬ 
ons Rehana fell into his trap. 

I'here’s no illegal trafficking in 
women or girls from Barhra by 
any organised gang. "Raihan's 
case was unique and we haven't 


heard of any similar incident," 
says Akhtar, Rehana's brother. Adds I'ahira's 
daughter-in-law; "Mostly our girls go to 
Meerut in UP or Kashmere Gate in Delhi, if 
not to Arab countries as wives. They main¬ 
tain their links with us." With no leads to 
follow, Tahira gave up on her eighth child, 
little knowing that a unique scries of 
events was taking place in faraway Meerut. 

Three months passed. Abdur Rahim, a 
butcher from Siwal village, 18 km from 
Meerut, would pass through Nek every mor¬ 
ning on his way to his shop. And everyday 
he'd find a little girl crying. One day he 
stopped and questioned her and out came 
Raihan's story in broken Hindi. Promising 
help, he returned to Siwal carrying the tale 
of how a Muslim girl was being held by a 
Hindu. Abdur Rahim has since passed away 
but his widow Baskari fills in on the story. 

"The entire village was indignant about a 
Musiim girl being held as bonded labour by 
a Hindu, a chamar at that," she says. "We 
couldn’t let it happen. It was Allah’s 
hukum." Other villagers nod in unison. "We 
spend Rs 3,000 buying a buffalo. Allah had 
brought a child to our doorstep. It was out 
duty to help her. So all of us contributed 


Rs 10, 20, wliatever, and raised the money 
the farmer had paid to get the girl. It was 
only fair he got back what he had spent, but 
we couldn't let him keep her," they explain. 

H aving collected the money, Abdur 
Rahim first went to the local police 
station to inform the authorities 
about what he was about to do. Says 
Baskari: "The police were very cooperative. 
They only warned us not to resort to any 
violence." The village folk are, however, 
reluctant to reveal the identity of the far¬ 
mer. Perhaps fearing that any revival of the 
issue might lead to communal violence. 

The thread of the story is picked up by 
Raihan herself. She entered 
Abdur Rahim's household 
rcchristened Rehana and 
was brought up as a daugh¬ 
ter, one more among their 
six other children. "I felt no 
fear in coming away with 
him. The thought that he 
might sell me off again, this 
time even to a brothel, did¬ 
n't even enter my mind. I 
just trusteil him," says Reh¬ 
ana. And she wasn't wrong. 

But while Rehana was sav^ 
from a fate which might 
have even led to sexual exp¬ 
loitation, the traumatic experience took its 
toll. She couldn't remember the name of 
her village and all efforts to contact her 
family came to nought. 

"We did the next best thing we could," 
says Baskari. With Rehana's permission 
they married her off. To Salamuddin, who 
now works as a peon at St Michael's, the 
local missionary school. Did he have a 
problem marrying a girl who didn’t know 
where she was from? "None at all," says 
Salamuddin, "she's a wonderful wife." 


Rehana's in-laws echo his words. Rehana 
smiles shyly and says: "All i could think 
was 'Can Allah reside in so many people?'" 
The story doesn’t end here with a mere 
happily ever after. A joint family of innu¬ 
merable in-laws, five children and an ado¬ 
pted paternal home didn't take away the 
pictures she carried in her head of her 
mother, brothers and sisters. She’d even 
forgotten how to speak the language but 
she never stopped mourning. 

Says Salamuddin: "I'd tell her to forget 
about it but in my heart I knew it was 
im|X}ssible. So when a girl from a neigh¬ 
bouring village got married to Majid, a veg¬ 
etable seller in Ranchi, I borrowed Rs 5,000 
and took her for a visit in June this year, 
hoping the holiday would do her goixi." 
Little did he know it would be the turning 
point in all their lives. 

The Ranchi railway station stirred dorm¬ 
ant memories of how daily labourers and 
vendors from her village would take the 
local trains every day to sell their wares in 
Ranchi and neighbouring areas. Majid, 
who also runs a small paan shop near the 
station, hit upon an idea. For three days he 
distributed notes among local train passen¬ 
gers, descTibing how Rehana had t>een lost 
hoping somebody would remember. 

Somebody did. And informed her family 
in Barhra. "After all this time, one person 
recognises her at Ranchi and we get her 
back...it’s Allah's will," says Tahira, Brother 
Akhtar, however, can't control his anger. 
"The people responsible for what happened 
to her are obviously criminals and must be 
dealt with sternly," he says. What he does 
not talk about is the whispers in the village 
that a few years ago uniden¬ 
tified assailants hacked 
Tikai, allegedly responsible 
for the deed, to pieces. But 
no one seems to know who 
did it. All that's swamped by 
the month-long jubilation 
that went on in Tahira's 
home. There’s much amuse¬ 
ment that Rehana is now a 
proper 'north Indian' and 
can't .S[)eak Bengali. 

Back in Meerut, the jubila¬ 
tion matches that in Barhra. 
"It was only right she should 
have found her family," says 
Rehana's sister-in-law Makhbooli. As for 
Baskari, the pleasure glows on her face. "1 
always prayed my daughter would one day 
get back what she'd lost 16 years ago. My 
husband who felt guilty till the very end 
that he couldn't trace her family will finally 
rest in peace." As for Rehana herself, all she 
can say is: "I lost one family. Maybe it was 
ordained. Now 1 have three and that's much 
more than I could've asked for." ■ 

With Ashis K. Bistwas in Barhra 
West Bengal 


Haitian had set 
out to meet her 
grandmother that 
day. Little did 
she know her 
journey would 
end as a bonded 
labourer in UP. 
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anointed her successor last March, is slo¬ 
wly coming out of the tall shadows of her 
legendary predecessor—and gaining a firm 
grip on the order. "They have definitely 
done better than many expected," says 
Father C. Bouche, a Jesuit and spiritual 
advisor to the order. "It was thought that it 
would be difficult for many in the order to 
accept Sister Nirmala at the top, but she 
has definitely found acceptance." 

For one, advisors to the order insist that 
Sister Nirmala, 65, has worked out an 
effective consensual style of functioning 
with a core team of senior nuns and muf¬ 
fled the remote possibility of a rebellion. 
(There was some heartburn after Mother 
pushed her as the cho.sen candidate over 
Sister Fredrick, the seniormost nun in the 
order, and the high-profile Sister Priscilla 
Lewis.) Now Sister Nirmala works in tan¬ 
dem with her handpicked bralntrust: Sister 
Fredrick, the octogenarian Maltese nun. Is 
in charge of teaching theology and cate¬ 
chisms—a critical function of the order— 
to senior nuns; the powerful India-born 
Priscilla Lewis travels extensively at home 
and abroad, looking after the network of 
homes; and Sister Lissa, an Indian-bom 
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‘Her spirit IS alive In all of iis* 


Her voice enfeeble due to a bad dmat, 
Sister NiniuHa took time off frm her 
JmyxhedidetotcdktpSeuiSklriswasra 
the headquarters of ti>e Missionaries of 
Cl^tiiy In Cakiitta last firrtnlght. Excepts: 

How has life been after Mother? 

We miss her very, very much every day. 
The pain of loss is very fresh. But we are 
very aware of Mothers sphitual presence. 
The power of her prayer, her love, her 
guidance, her spirit is alive in all of us. 
What has the Missionaries of 
Charity been doing the past year? 
It has been a year of cbriti- 
nuing. It has been a year 
of great sorrow. It has also 
been a year of great gen- • 
erosity from people. So 
many people have come 
forward, sharing, helping 
us in every way possible. 

So, supporters feel the 
order most go on? 

Oh, yes. There's a strong 
feelliig and conviction to 
that ehect. This is ail God's 
work that we do. Mother 
was just a docile instm- 


moit in God's hands. We |ust have to be 
faithful to God and keep doing our work. 
Is thc feniily still as cohi^ve? 

I never had the fear of the femily not 
sticking together. The spirit of God has 
united us together. So I have absolutely 
no fear about the order. But if we are 
unfaithful, God will not respond. 

But Mother's l^acy seems to be np 
fnr grabs. Reoently, yon protested 
agaii^ d cmnmlttee raising money 
in Mother's name for a statue. 

We were not against the statue, we were 
against raising money in Mother's 


The Mother’s House (left); Sister 
Nirmala: ‘We miss her every day’ 

nun picked up from the African 
chapter, handles the training of 
novices, "it’s a much more dece¬ 
ntralised style of functioning and 
keeps everytrody happy," says an 
advisor to the order, who doesn't 
want to be named. 

T he biggest change possibly 
has happened to Sister Nir¬ 
mala herself. Last year, the 
shy nun looked lost after Mother's death 
when the Marxist government and the 
Army bulldozed her into accepting a 
showy send-off to the austere nun. She was 
also uncertain during her first major tete-a- 
tete with the media, where she uncomfort¬ 
ably ducked questions on conversions and 
the order's finances. Today, she is evidently 
more self-assured. During her exclusive 
interview (see box), she came prepared with 
a factsheet of the order, just like Mother 
used to do in her media meetings, 
answered questions patiently, and eyen 
obliged the photographer with a wan 
smile. "Initially she was not so visible," 
agrees Sunita Kumar, an advisor to the 
order. "But she has opened up naturally." 



The Intensely spiritual nun who hails 
from the handpicked contemplative 
wing—nuns in this wing pray up to seven 
hours a day in a quiet retreat—has also 
taken a firm grip on the order during a dif¬ 
ficult year. When Brother Luke, a senior 
priest of the order, was slain by highway 
robbers in Bihar in March, Sister Nirmala 
spoke to President K.R. Narayanan about 
the need for improved security for her itin¬ 
erant nuns and priests. When three nuns 
were gunned down by a deranged man in 
Yemen recently, she rushed to that coun¬ 
try, met the president, consoled the sisters, 
conducted fte burials and arranged for 
security. The order also lost two more nuns 
in accidents in Slovakia and Poland. "The 


name. Mother heraelf ftabade anybody 
raising funds In her liame. 

Whri: ti^of dnnthM Is wdcoiaeT 
Voiunta^ contiibutiQns. People giving 
on their own. Not appealhig not organi¬ 
sing dTamas>-those sdf-dedared thli^ 
What cu yoB ito tf other dngjUiiSK. 
ttons begin asliig'Mothcr'ii Banter 
WSe have to trust. Wb cah only aj^jeal 
aftera point. We can't go andcatch peo- ' 
pie like ttiat, 1 believe in die goodness 
people. I appeal to pec^e to respect 
Modier’s wishes. Most dp, anyway. 

So Mooter'S name the prers^o 
tive of the ordhr? 

We will allow rising Mother's 
name in schools, hospitab, {no- 
vided they are willing to acc^t 
. certain conditions. If they are 
’ willing, we vdll certainly consi¬ 
der the proposals. But }Ust like 
that, taking the name..Jia 
What is yonr vIsioB of tte 
order now? 

TO. follow the plan of God. I 
don't want a high profile for 
the order. We warit Missiona¬ 
ries of Charity to be simple and 
poor just as Mother wanted. 


killing of nuns was a completely 
new situation for us," she says. 
"But our trust is in the Lord.” 

This July, Sbter Nirmala sent out 
a public appeal to organisations 
and individuals not to raise funds 
in the name of Mother or the 
order. “Some believe that now 
after Mother's passing away, all 
have the right to use Mother's 
name since Mother belongs to the 
whole world. But in a statement 
made in October 1984, Mother 
herself had forbidden such ven¬ 
tures, saying, 'I realise that there may be 
some who would seek to use my name after 
my death, and I feel very strongly that the 
exclusive right to control the use of my 
name should be vested in the succes.sor 
from time to time in the office of the 
Superior of the Missionaries of Charity'.” 

So Sister Nirmala did not depend on 
divine providence for help when a shadowy 
Calcutta-based group calling themselves the 
Mother Teresa Memorial Committee began 
collecting funds last month for putting up a 
six-ft statue of the mother and installing it 
in a plot of land, owned by the city munic¬ 
ipality. Irked by the move, the nun, who 
trained in law after joining the order, 
moved the government immediately, meet- 
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Ing chief minister Jyoti Basu to register her 
protest against the move. An incensed Basu 
instructed the municipality to stall the 
allotment of the plot, and the case now 
hangs fire in the courts. Even as many pee¬ 
ved citizens wonder aloud how the legacy 
of the world's most feted nun could belong 
to her order alone, Sister Nirmala remains 
unfazed. "I believe in the goodness of peo¬ 
ple. I appeal to them to respect Mother's 
wishes," she says. 

For a nun who confesses to her vision of 
a "low-profile order, doing the work of 
God, silently," Sister 
Nirmala has also put 
her foot down on 
moves among some of 
the order's volunteers 
to use the electronic 
media, including the 
Internet, to promote 
Mother and her ideals. 

A few months ago, 
some volunteers pro¬ 
posed setting up a per¬ 
manent Mother Teresa 
memorial site on the 
net, a one-stop archive 
for anybody looking 
for information on the 
saint or her order, in 
association with the 
Catholic Information 
Network. They also 
proposed making CD- 
Roms on the order, i'he firm nun quietly 
quelled the move. 

T HAT'S not all. In a year, which she 
describes as one of "great sorrow and 
consolidation". Sister Nirmala has 
also moved ahead with opening new 
homes; seven new homes have come up 
and 10 more are in the pipeline in India 
and 12 foreign countries. She got a 
Calcutta-based Gujarati family to donate a 
two-storey property to launch a home for 
handicapped children that opened last 
week. The order has also moved into two 
new countries: Kazakhstan, the second 
largest former .Soviet republic, and 
Djibouti, an economically backward nat¬ 
ion sandwiched between famine-stricken 
Ethiopia and Somalia. "I never had any 
fears about the smooth working of the 
order and the family sticking together," 
she says. In an afterthought, she sends out 
a firm message to anybody in the order 
falling out of line; "My only fear is unfaith¬ 
fulness, infidelity to the Lord." 

Sister Nirmala is also trying to do her best 
to ensure that the Vatican moves fast to 
confer sainthood on the Mother. Usually, 
the process of beatification begins five yean 
after the candidate's death. But Sister 
Nirmala is emboldened by the fact that 
Pope John Paul II moves sp^ily on canon¬ 


isation—in his 19 years as pontiff, the Pope 
has canonised 278 penoiis. She has sent out 
instructions to her co-worken and volun- 
teen to collect ail the letters written by the 
Mother. The Archbishop of Calcutta is also 
reportedly setting up a commission to col¬ 
lect ail of Mother's writings. For the Mother 
to be beatified—the first step towards 
canonisation—the Vatican has to be con¬ 
vinced that she spent a "life of heroic 
virtue", which her writings should prove in 
part. Then, at least two miracles—physical, 
organic ones which have to be documented 


Tending the dying at NIrmal Hriday 

properly—will also have to reported. The 
Vatican has not indicated as yet whether 
Mother would be canonised. 

But, insiders in the order .suggest that 
Sister Nirmala's biggest concern could turn 
out to be the dwindling number of novices 
coming to the order. Though the order 
reportedly has 180 new 
entrants this year, the flow is 
slowing down, at least in the 
Indian chapter. Some 50 
noviciates—girls who have 
trained for two years at the 
end of which the first vows 
are made and she becomes a 
sister—will take the vows 
next year, but the new group 
which joined this year has 
only 25 girls. The traditional 
flow of novices from Kerala 
has slowed down over the 
past few years, and most of 
the new novices are from 
Ranchi in Bihar and parts of tribal Orissa. "It 
is an area of concern," admits Father 
Bouchc. "If there are fewer and fewer 
novices every year, who will man the innu¬ 
merable homes that the order runs?" 

Then there is a concern about foreign 
donations shrinking; one source suggests 


that donations from the American chapter 
could have possibly dropped 20 per cent 
over the past year. There are doubts, of 
course, about how long the order's clout 
with the heads of government will conti¬ 
nue in Mother's absence. "Internationally, 
politically, it would be a challenge to keep 
that (Mother's) level of presence and iden¬ 
tity alive," agrees Father John Boettcher, 
who works with the order's hospice for aids 
patients in San Francisco. 

But Sister Nirmala scotches all rumours 
about dwindling funds. "As soon as 
Mother died, so much 
(donations) came. Now 
it is stable. There's no 
reason to worry. It is 
His work. The only 
thing wc have to worry 
about is our fidelity. If 
we are faithful. He will 
give. That is a promise. 
But if we are unfaith¬ 
ful, then we have to 
provide for ourselves." 
.For the moment, how¬ 
ever, the order seems to 
be in fine fettle. I'he 
nuns in their traditional 
blue-bordered saris con¬ 
tinue with their 17- 
hour workdays, foreign 
volunteers .spread Mot¬ 
her's work with fervour, 
and international inter¬ 
est in the order remains high. “So many 
people flew into Galcutta after Mother's 
death to assure the nuns that they are with 
them," says Kumar. The fax machine in her 
office is flooded with correspondence. "The 
love and the caring and the dedication is 
intact," affirms Father Bouche. 

There is little doubt about that. Where 
else, for example, could Sundari, a cerebral 
palsy-stricken orphan, get 
round-the-clock care, incl¬ 
uding hour-long feeds for 
the past 23 years than at 
Sishu Bhavan? (The order's 
400-l)ed, 42-year-oId child¬ 
ren's home places 250 chil¬ 
dren for adoption annually, 
runs dispensaries and a 
placement service for dom¬ 
estic help.) Where also 
could seven-year-old blind 
and autistic Sisir while away 
his days and nights? Where 
else could Raju, a seven- 
year-old boy, whose parents 
dumped him at the gates, soothe his pain, 
swinging his bent frame on a plastic 
swing? Where else could Zubeida Khatun 
have gone for some dignity in life and 
death than at Nirmai Hriday, where 
Mother started her mission nearly half-a- 
century ago. Where else? ■ 
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TELEVISION 


An AihBome Punjab 

Now an exclusive, 24-hour channel dedicated to the Punjabis 


I T Is finally on the way. Tithada apm 
channel. A 24-hour, free-to-air television 
service designed specifically for a 200- 
million pan-Punjabi viewership that strad¬ 
dles the entire globe. Christened Punjabi 
World, the channel will be launched on 
November 1, Punjab State Day, with the 
live telecast of a special cultural show in 
Chandigarh. "The channel will reflect the 
hopes, aspirations, cultural 
heritage and beliefs of 
Punjabis living not only in 
India but all over the world," 
says Klshore Motiani, chair¬ 
man of Punjabi Television (P) 

Limited, which is a part of the 
New Delhi-based Hyphen 
Communications group. 

From soothing Gurbani to 
rip-roaring sitcoms, from 
‘mala ki bheten' to countdown 
shows hosted by vivacious 
veejays in micro-minis and 
tank-tops, from the melliflu¬ 
ence of the Golden Temple 
ragis to the vitality of the 
Daler Mehndis, Sukhblrs and 
Gurdas Manns—Punjabi 
World promises to deliver a 
mix of tradition and moder¬ 
nity to an affluent diaspora 
that has long been thirsting 
for a channel of its own. Says 
the company's managing 
director, M. Suneel: "Punjabi 
World's priority is to provide 
popular fare with religious 
programming." 

Negotiations are currently 
on with several companies, 
including Thaicom and 
Intelsat, for a transponder. 

Punjabi World is expected to 
reach virtually every pocket of 
the globe that has a concen¬ 
tration of Punjabi-speaking people: besides 
India, the channel's footprint will cover 
Pakistan, Singapore, Malaysia, tlie United 
States, United Kingdom, Canada and 
Australia. 

Within a few months of its launch, the 
channel will add news and current affairs 
to its menu. Says Suneel: "News gathering 
is a precise operation. So, we will begin 
thinking about it only after the channel is 
on air.” In fact, once Punjabi World takes 
off, the promoters have plans to introckce 
more niche channels. 

The channel will devote as many as nine 
hours a day to religion. And not without 


reason. The year 1999 marks the comple¬ 
tion of 300 years of the Khalsa Panth and 
all eyes will be on Punjab as the Sikh com¬ 
munity celebrates the occasion. As 
Anandpur Sahib, where Guru Gobind 
Singh initiated the 'panj pyaras' to the 
order of the Khalsa, turns into a tourist 
attraction, Punjabi World will commemo¬ 
rate the celebratory events with a series of 


specially produced shows on Sikhism that 
will be on ait through the year. All 
religion-related programmes will carry a 
special logo running all the way up till 
April 13,2000. 

"The channel will not, however, be just 
religion-oriented," points out Pavan 
Malhotra, who recently quit a high-profile 
job with music major hmv to join Punjabi 
Television as one of its directors. “Even as 
it highlights the rich soclo-cultural history 
of the state, the channel will air a wide 
variety of entertainment shows," says 
Malhotra, who spent his last few months 
In HMV compiling an anthology of Punjabi 


folk and devotional music recordings. The 
channel's promoter is banking on the com¬ 
munity's buying power. Says Suneel: "Pun¬ 
jabis are one of India's most affluent lot. 
That should interest the advertisers." 

To back the upcoming channel's expan¬ 
sion in the next century, Motiani—he 
helms a Rs 80-aore export trading house 
with offices in New York and Los ^igeles, 
runs several garment and chemical facto¬ 
ries and owns the globally-linked Sama¬ 
ritan Freight Line—is setting up a huge 
audio and video studio complex in New 
Delhi. Hyphen Communications already 
has under its umbrella a music division, a 
software production house and an event 
management arm. 

The channel's director of pro¬ 
gramming Rablndra Narayan 
is sure Punjabi World has got 
the mix right. "Serials like Heer 
Ranjha and Shaheed Bhagat 
Singh are already under pro¬ 
duction. Also on the anvil are 
hit parades and talk shows." 
Ind^, a few months down 
the line, Punjabi World will 
commission feature films to be 
premiered on the channel, 
reveals Narayan. "Many lead¬ 
ing Mumbai film prc^ucers 
have evinced keen interest in 
our plans." 

As ffle men behind the world's 
first Punjabt-language channel 
establish contact with ad agen¬ 
cies and cable operators, the 
buzz is already building up. 
Says Sam Mai, vice-president 
(marketing) of the Hinduja- 
owned Induslnd Media, pro¬ 
moters of IN TV: “TTie future 
belongs to niche channels. In 
the south, it is the language 
channels that are doing much 
better than the English or 
Hindi ones. Given tiiat trend, 
these guys are sitting on a great 
piece of property." 

In Punjab, cable operators are 
understandably enthusiastic. 
Says Narayan: "The idea is to 
wean audiences in Punjab away from 
Pakistan Television, which they watch as a 
matter of habit because it helps them stay 
in touch with their Punjabiyat. It is the 
only channel that currently gives them 
Punjabi-Ianguage programming." The new 
channel will change all that. 

The pointers are all positive. Punjabis 
around the world have enviable reserves of 
disposable cash and they don't mind 
spending it. A little aeatlve innovation 
and some marketing aggro are all that 
Motiani and his team will need to turn 
Punjabi World into a money-spinner. ■ 
Salbal Chaltarfae 
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MANAS TIfiER RESERVE 



By NITIN A. GOKHALE in Manas National 
Paffc (Assam) __ 

R UDRA Brahma, range officer at 
Manas National Park's Bansbari 
range, can't forget that night in 
March 1993 when he was attacked 
by miscreants with daos and axes. 
"That attack," which saw the miscreants 
decamping with at least a dozen .31S rifles 
and some communications equipment, says 
Brahma, "was the nadir of the miserable 
period the park underwent between 1989 
and 1993." He should knowf Brahma has 
spent 19 years at the park, rising through 
the ranks and witnessing first-hand the rise, 
fall and the rise again of the national park, 
one of the remaining three natural habitats 
for the tiger in India, and designated a 
World Heritage Site by Unesco. 

Such was the havoc caused by Bodo mili¬ 
tancy during 1989-93 that the park remai¬ 
ned totally closed for tourists, and forest 
guards feared to venture inside fearing atta¬ 
cks from the militants. Several wooden bri¬ 
dges were burnt,,forest beat offices and 
other park property destroyed, so much so 
that Unesco, which had given Manas the 
status of World Heritage Site in 198S, had to 
declare the park an "endangered heritage 
site" in 1991. The organisation asked the 
Centre and state governments to ensure the 
national park was saved from the depreda¬ 
tions of the militants and was even willing 
to extend monetary aid, provided certain 
conditions were met by the authorities. 

Accordingly a master plan was drawn up 
and submitted to the UN agency in 1992. 
A year later. In 1993, the Bodo agitationists 
signed an accord with the government, sig¬ 
nalling an end to their confrontation with 
the authorities. And apart from the March 
1993 incident when Bansbari was attacked 
and arms looted, the last five years have 
witnessed a major turnaround in the for¬ 
tunes of the park through the combined 
efforts of the forest authorities, ngos and 
the local populace and, of course, Unesco. 

The national park, spread over an area of 
530 sq km, is now entering its second phase 
of conservation. According to park director 
Rajendra Agarwalla, it has taken the 
authorities nearly three years to undo the 
damages caused by the Bodo militants. 
Although the threat still exists, the park 
authorities have been able to repair some of 
the damaged bridges, re-equip the forest 
protection staff with state-of-the-art com¬ 
munications equipment and vehicles to 
increase the vigil. The Unesco aid, to the 
tune of $235,000 spread over a period of 
five years, has come in time for the park 
authorities to procure two fibreglass sp^- 
boats for river patrolling, three vehicles for 
road vigil and Motorola wireless sets which 
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"have improved the efficiency 
of the staff tremendously," 
says Agarwalla, who has 
presided over the turnaround. 

The Improvement reflects in 
the figures. As per the 1997 
tiger census (or estimation as 
you'd now call it) there were 
89 tigers in the park. That 
number is a precious nine 
more than the figure recorded 
in 1995. Agarwalla says the 
male to female ratio is also 
healthy, with 27 males against 
54 females. "That there are 
eight cubs is evidence enough 
that reproduction is also tak¬ 
ing place at an adequate 
pace," he says. In any case, 

Manas has shown tremendous 
increase in the number of 
tigers in the past quarter of a 
century. In 197.1, when it was 
designated one of the Project 
Tiger Sites, there were barely 
31 tigers. Today, it is almost 
three times that figure. With 
Manas having regained part of 
its lost glory, the tourist flow is 
also expected to increase. In 
fact, the very first year after it 
was reopened it saw a record 
of over 4,000 tourists. In the 
past two years the numbers have declined 
but the reduction is attributed mainly to 
extraneous factors such as the prevalent 
insurgency throughout the state apart 
from the lack of adequate infrastructure for 
the tourists in the park itself. 

H aving achieved the primary target of 
getting the park back on its feet, 
Agarwalla now has his sights set on 
the second phase of conservation. "There is 
direct conservation in which forest staff is 
directly involved, and then there is sec¬ 
ondary conservation or 'protection with 
cooperation' which involves people living 
on the periphery of a sanctuary or national 
park,” reveals Agarwalla. In this effort, he is 
hoping for assistance from the World Bank 
on the lines extended to nine other natio¬ 
nal parks in the country. "The second 
phase of conservation involves an ecology 
development programme in areas surroun¬ 
ding the park, provision of drinking water 
to the residents in the vicinity, awareness 
campaigns on health and ecology, con¬ 
struction of an interpretation centre etc. 
The idea is to help make people and nature 
Interdependent again," says Agarwalla. 

The experiment, which began last year, is 
beginning to show results. In the Bansbari 
range alone, 40 tube and ring wells have 
, been install^ in 18 villages located on the 
fringes of the park. Outlining the benefits 
this has brought to the villagers, Bishe Rai, 


Forest staff (above) and a forest guard on 
patrol at the Manas Tiger Reserve 

a widow living in Giati village, says: 
"Earlier we had to bring water from at least 
two miles away and in any case, the water 
was not clean. Ever since this tubewell has 
been installed, 1 do not have to worry 
about potable water." Concurs Deepak 
Rabha, a forester living with 
his family in the same vil¬ 
lage: "Earlier we would 
dread the summer and late 
winter when streams would 
dry up and we'd face water 
shortage. No more." 

Provision of drinking 
water isn't the only aspect of 
the secondary conservation. 

The aim, as Agarwalla and 
Brahma point out, is to cre¬ 
ate assets for people in the 
national park. "It can't be 
denied that these people liv¬ 
ing on the periphery of the 
park depended heavily on 
forest produce for most of 
their requirements. Now that they're not 
allowed to use the natural resources, the 
need is to provide them with alternate sou¬ 
rces of income. That's why we're creating 
nurseries and helping them grow grasslands 
outside the park," says Agarwalla. The vil¬ 
lagers have respond^ enthusiastically to 


these schemes. Among them is 
Manoj Gurung, who has been 
living in the area for the past 
25 years. Says he: "All tliese 
years, we never thought twice 
before entering the forest, but 
now that we're told about the 
problems, we're more careful." 

Income-augmenting projects 
such as establishing hand- 
loom centres and piggeries 
which would give the villagers 
an alternative source of inc¬ 
ome too have been intro¬ 
duced. With most villagers 
depending upon agriculture 
for their livelihood, the park 
authorities have devised a 
novel way to help them. .Since 
planned irrigation is virtually 
non-existent in the area, 
Agarwalla and his team have 
dug feeder canals connc'cting 
the streams and rivers that run 
through the park to fields out¬ 
side it. "Those who grow dif¬ 
ferent crops through the year 
are now assured of getting 
water to irrigate their fields 
during non-monsoon periods 
too," says a ranger in the park. 

But providing facilities is one 
thing and sustaining the inter¬ 
est of the people, who are mostly illiterate, 
quite another. Aware of this, Agarwalla is 
now looking for "grassroots" NCios based in 
the area and interested in helping people. 
"We get lot of visiting n'oos but what we 
need is organisations which would stay put 
here and work with the jreople in creating 
awareness," he says. Health camps, environ¬ 
mental education camps and educating chi¬ 
ldren is on top of the "sec¬ 
ondary conservation" agen¬ 
da that is being practiced in 
Manas but to do that, more 
N(,os will have to volunteer. 
Luckily, within the park 
itself, there ha$ been a major 
change with the forest staff 
now able to concentrate 
more on their job than 
worry about militant att¬ 
acks. The new equipment 
has also heljred. With Une- 
sco having already disbursed 
$75,000 dollars and sanc¬ 
tioned another $90,000, 
Manas can look forward to 
regaining its status as a 
World Heritage Site. Once that's done, this 
national park, one of the handful of Project 
Ttgers in the country, can rightfully be at 
the top of the list of great natural habitats in 
the world. After all, it is home to 22 of the 
41 endangered species listed in .Schedule I ol 
the Wildlife (Protection) Act, 1972. ■ 
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Sheer drive qualifies Vijay Singh as the 
hardest worker in golf. He has won a 
major: is aiming for the Master’s crown 

ByAWRUpOHABAHAL 

E'S familiar with Anil Rumble's bowling. 
During the cricket World Cups he has often 
rooted for India. His ancestors come from 
somewhere in central India near Bihar. He 
himself has never been to India though he'd 
like to come here. "But," Fijian golfer Vijay Singh told 
Outlook, "my brother Krishna has spent some time 
there and helps me keep in touch with relatives. 

In the news recently for his victory at the pua cham 
pionship in Redmond, Washington—it was Singh's 
first major and made him only the second man of col 
our, after Tiger Woods, to win one of golf's four top 
prizes—Singh followed it up by winning the Sprint 
International at Castle Rock in Colorado, making him 
second on the list of golf's prize money earners this 
year (over .$1.6 million this year alone). 

Born in lautoka, Fiji, where his father Mohan 
Singh was an aircraft refueller and a first generation 
immigrant from India, Singh played his first round 
of golf at the early age of eight. “But," says he, "1 had 
been caddying for my dad since I was six and used to 
swing the golf club on occasion." His father was cap 
tain of the Nadi Airport Golf Club and obsessed with 
the game. "He was really, really keen. Everyday was 
golf. He would come back from work and head for 
the course." Adds Bhoo Prasad Gautam, of the Fijian 
i’(!A, who played with Singh in the early '80s: "Vijay 
used to play with his father every afternoon. That is 
how he became so keen. He would play golf rather 
than go to school." 

In fact, he left school at the early 
age of 16. Says he: “Dad wasn't 
happy, mum wasn't happy. But 1 
was." One of six children, two of 
Vijay's brothers shared his passion 
for the game. "But," says Krishna, 

“only he had the drive. His drive 
as a kid was something you sel¬ 
dom see in |K‘ople." 

That same drive Ux)k him to 
Australia around the same time. 

By then he had won nearly every 
amateur golf tournament in Fiji 
and encashed the prizes to be able 
to finance his game at a higher 
level. Modelling his game around 
Tom Weiskopf, the 1973 British 
Open champion, Singh found 
Australia a tough nut to crack. 

Says he: “Although I was a scratch 
player the standard there was so 
much higher." Unable to match it with the big gun.s, 
he made a living playing ProAms in the outbacks and 
won just enough to "survive" and travel to Asia where 
in 1984 he won the Malaysian poa championship. 
Barely 21, Singh's game soon deteriorated after that 
and for two years he accepted a club job at Borneo 
with the intention of improving his game. 

In the rain forest he pounded ball after ball till he 
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noticed a tangible improvement in his game. During 
this time, he also made a lot of money. Says he; "I used 
to play with tycoons who loved betting. 1 used to give 
them a good handicap. 1 would lose some but most of 
the time I would win. I made a lot of really good 
money that way. 1 was really tuned. 1 could get up-and- 
down from a cage.” 

His next big break came when he won the Nigerian 
open in 1988 where he headed the Safari tour money 
list. In fact, the two victories he holds closest to his heart 
are the wins at the Malaysian and Nigerian opens. But, 
his first real break he considers his victory at the 199.3 
Buick classic where he won a play-off with Mark Weibe. 
It was a win that got him the Rookie-of-the-year honours 
and a total prize money of $650,000 on the US k.a tour. 

O F course, he married early. In 1985. He first met 
Ardcna Seth on a golf cou¬ 
rse in Fiji while she was 
working for the Malaysian emba¬ 
ssy. Says Vijay: "She doesn’t play 
often but she sometimes joins 
me and our son Qass at the Ponte 
Vedra golf course in Florida." But 
she understands the game eno¬ 
ugh to give him tips. Actually, it 
might have been some advice 
from her that allowed him to 
j)utt his way to the RiA title, 
thrcc-putting only once in 72 
holes. "She said—'Why don't 
you try putting cro.ss-handed?' I 
did it at the Western Open in 
June and it has been working 
ever since," he says. 

In fact, if there's a weakness in 
his game it’s his putting. Though 
he does enjoy a reputation on 
the R’.A tour as a 'hard worker’ 

(Time magazine called him the 
'hardest working man in golf'). 

During practice and at nights at 
home he swings a specially made 
club which is 10 times heavier 
than his own clubs. It helps him 
build his strength and hone his 
swing finish. At Ponte Vedra, 
where he stays, he begins with a 
normal routine—pitching wedge, 

9.8.7.6 etc—and finishes with his 
driver. Says he: "I probably hit 
200-300 more golf balls than 
your average professional." He 
also spends a lot of time visualis- ’ 
ing certain shots on specific golf 
courses and getting creative with all kind of chip shots. 

"There are many ways to achieve the same results on 
the golf courses," he says. "Much depends on the condi¬ 
tions of play and the lie of the ball. If you haven't pre¬ 
pared for a variety of shots in practice, then you won't 
have the confidence in tournament play. 1 like to create 
many different situations when I practice." Adds Gau- 
tam; "Many years back when he was in Fiji, and the 
Melbourne Cup was coming on television, all of us golf 
aficionados were glued to out sets. But not Vijay. He was 
practising chips in the backyard. He was not the least 
bothered about what was happening." 
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One of the reasons, if not the only one, why Singh hasn't 
yet made it to India is the lack of the right opportunity. A 
few years ago imu tried to anange a tournament appearance 
for him but the deal fell through because the sponsor went 
through a bad business spell. But Singh hasn't given up. "I 
am hopeful of playing in India in the next two years. I am 
very curious to see how Indian golf has progressed. I saw the 
performance of the Indian team in the Alfred Dunhill Cup 
and was quite impressed with their performance. I have also 
played against Jeev Singh in 1995. But the event to which I 
come has to fit in with my pga schedule." 

Last year, however, Singh primarily played his golf on the 
US RiA tour becau.se of sponsor commitments and his dedi¬ 
cation to winning a major. This, in spite of both him and 
Ardena enjoying travelling to Europe and .South Africa to 
play for professional golf tournaments. He calls It 'one of 
the perks of his job’. But, now after winning his first major, 
he feels that his travel outside the US 
might be even more constricted exc¬ 
ept for the British Open and the 
World Matchplay which will be at 
the top of his list. Says Singh: "Now 
that I have won a major I would like 
to go after the Masters crown." He’s 
still in love with Fiji even though 
he's an Infrequent visitor. Says he: 
"That's my home and it's always 
going to be my home." 

The colour of his skin rather than 
his nationality probably make him a 
crowd favourite with black specta¬ 
tors around the world. In December 
1995, while playing at the Johnnie 
Walker World Championships in 
Jamaica, he was an overwhelming 
favourite of the local galleries. Says 
Vijay, beaten then by Fred Couples 
in a play-off; "1 was a little sad for 
them that 1 didn't pull through." 

With the other icon for black spec¬ 
tators, Tiger Woods, Singh shares a 
good relationship. Says he: "We 
acknowledge each other at tourna¬ 
ments but because of our hectic 
schedules it has been tough for the 
two of us to get to know each other. 
But Tiger has had a tremendous 
influence on the game." 

If Singh's colour of skin marks him 
out on the course so does his quirky 
streaks sometimes. At the 1995 
Phoenix Open, for instance, Singh, 
trying to break out of a putting 
slump, started putting with his eyes 
closed. Says r'.a player Jesper 
Parnevik: "He did that for 71 holes and was tied for the 
lead. He had about a IS-footer on the last to win. Any 
normal player would say 'That's enough, keep your eyes 
open'. But he didn't. He kept his eyes closed, knocked it five 
feet by and then just walked up to it, eyes shut, boom, 
in the hole. He did the same thing in the play-off where 
he defeated Billy Mayfair." 

Reminded of the story, Singh nonchalantly commented in 
On Tour. “I had putted that way for 72 holes, every single 
hole, so why not another one? It's a very good way of doing 
it." A tip perhaps budding golfers could follow if they are 
courageous enough to do it. ■ 
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ART 


Oh, Some Space in Soho 

Contemporary Indian art shows line up for glory at New York’s greenback-lined galleries 


Joel (top) of 
A Gallery, 
which opened 
in’94, and 
Talwar 
(below), the 


^SAIBALCHAHERJEE _ 

P ARIS jiul London have all but dro¬ 
pped ott many an Itinerant Indian 
art hawker's route map. New York 
is I he new Promised Land. And 
why not? It's the most happening 
place in the art universe. A big, bustling 
bazaar where marketing skills have been rai¬ 
sed to the level of high art. Where even the 
most pristine, personal work of art can be 
swathed in the colour of money without its 
purity being erodc'd. Where deep reverence 
for the Muse goes with frenzied worship of 

Mammon._ 

As Indian artists 
strive to make their 
presence felt on an 
international scale. 

New York has emer¬ 
ged as the hub. "I 
can sense it," says 
Sundaram Tagore, a 
lecturer at New 
York's Museum of 
Modern Art. "A huge 
centre of activity is 
al)out to open u() for 
contemporary 
Indian art as it seeks 
to evolve from a 

regional to an international phenomenon." 

But why New York? "Nowhere does art 
fetch higher prices than here," says Arun 
Vadehra, owner of Delhi's Vadehra Art Gal¬ 
lery, which is in tiie vanguard of the collec¬ 
tive effort to give modern Indian artists a 
global standing. "I'hough Indian artists 
command a fraction of the price their west¬ 
ern counterparts do, we're well on the way 
to catching up with the rest of the world." 
In June, Vadehra shipped a slew of Ram 
Kumar masterworks to New York's A Gal¬ 
lery, which opened in 1994, for a solo show. 

That svas only one of many major Indian 
art expositions that have visited New York 
in recent months. In March, Queens 
Museum had an exhibition aptly titled 'Out 
of India' which, according to Tagore, "dealt 
largely with diaspora artists but contributed 
immensely to the trickle effect that has led 
to a definite growth in American awareness 
about contemporary Indian artists". In 
June, the New York-ba,sed painter Arun 
Bose's work was put on display at the Bose- 
Pacia Modern on Broadway, a gallery that 
has for thrc'e years provid^ a platform to 
many Indian artists, including M.F. Husain, 
tioming up in October is a major group 


entrant, in 
his new 
space. 



show, another collaborative effort of A Gall¬ 
ery and Vadehra. "We're enthused by the 
fabulous American response to the Ram 
Kumar exhibition," says Abraham Joel, one 
of three partners who own A Gallery. The 
idea, clearly, is to build on the breakthrou¬ 
ghs that these recent exhibitions represent. 

"Slowly but surely, things are improving 
for modern Indian art," says Vadehra. "The 
Ram Kumar show was essentially an explo¬ 
ratory exercise. As of today, there is no 
major monetary gain but, in the longar 
term, a promising new market is being cre¬ 
ated." For evidence witness the swelling 
number of New York art galleries that spe¬ 


PRASHANTPAHMIAR 


cialise in Indian modern art. The latest to 
join the club is former marathoner Deepak 
falwar. He is opening a new gallery in 
Chelsea in early October. 

Tagore speaks of an infinitely larger pro¬ 
ject—a major gallery in the heart of Soho, 
"the most expensive stretch of real estate in 
the whole world", where an entire section 
will be devoted to Indian art. It's too early to 
spell out specifics, but Soho is an area where 
one has to cough up half-a-million dollars 
simply as security, the Independent curator 
says. So "it can't be a micro operation." 

Another new Indian space. Gallery at 678, 
is owned by New York restaurateur Kumar 
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'^eiiow Is 
ckout 1 cmilflA't be fflcxe: 
led. New Vorken have inpbn> 
ded fantastiadly.'' Rafamao, |Adto|^. ; 
her^wh of famed dancer lihtba^ ilah^,. 
adds^ "A lot (rf tndhm Ameife^ Wim 
came to see the exhiUtion to-^ 

tears-^especl^y of jade^plf 
Vlcid Goldberg of the l&w Yotk Tim 
writes: *Amerlcans saw Indian complex 
and terror-fined progress to Independence 
chiefly through Margaret Bourke-White's 
ma^sterial photogn^hs. A c(H)n|«ii^ of 
Mr Janah's Jndder reporfs and, Bpud^ 
White's work is particularly revitofing bec¬ 
ause he accompanied her In some of her. 


JfMtili tta ’43 Btagfl iMilm 

traveb around tiie conntiy shortly before 
Ind^rentoce. the American knw how 
to i^emonument^ and tnenionble 
Imigeis, full bf dignity, sorrow and a fo^ 
mal air of permanence: temporary images 
elevated to mythic stature. The Indian 
was hequetitiy more intormal and can¬ 
did, not necessarily better or worse but 
whrdly different in approach.* 

Critic Jyotirmoy Datta, writing in a lead¬ 
ing Indlm American weekly, said of the 
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vision of'-a time 
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hmne, Jaaiah say&iflt his been quite sm' 
uneqie^ experlaieei I titinfctiw big n^.' 
ponseis be^tothe work representsa sBoi 
of hi$ttsy;Itis be(bi teceh^ so well. 
by the himdreds have come to I 
haven't had such an ermerience in Jnldia.'' 

MUnywi 0, jMimtt in , 


Kalantri whose Thali, a vegetarian joint in 
the Village, is a favoured hangout for 
tourists and residents alike. This Broadway 
gallery is currently in the news thanks to a 
hugely successful retro of previously unseen 
Sunil Janah photographs (.see box). Inaugu¬ 
rated on August IS, the show was originally 
scheduled to close on September 15. The 
buzz it has generated has prompted Kalantri 
to extend the exhibition by 10 days. Says 
the show's curator Ram Rahman: "For most 
Americans, it's been a discovery of a major 
Indian photographer. No Indian 'artist' has 
ever got such a huge response here." 

A S the sliver of opportunity gets broa¬ 
der, Indian art dealers are out to grab a 
share, however minuscule, of the 
humungous New York art mart. Art worth 
il.2 billion Is lapped up in the city annua¬ 
lly. "The economic factor is the crucial rea- 
»n for the increase in demand for art 4n 
'lew York," says Joel, an art history and coh- 
Lervation graduate from the Institute of Fine 
\its, New York University. "There are some 
ine collections that have been started." 


One of A Gallery's partners is Sunitha 
Ramaiah, an attorney by profession. Arani 
Bose, co-owner of the Bose-Paria Modem, is 
a doctor related to artist Arun Bose, who has 
lived and worked in New York for nearly 
three decades. Several other Indian artists— 
Bimal Mukherjee, Krishna Reddy and 
Mohan Saraant, besides the celebrated 
Francis Newton Souza—have made New 
York their home and workplace. With a lit¬ 
tle help from Indian art promoters, the 
expatriate community in New York has 
taken the lead in popularising art ffom back 
home. Arani Bose recently told the Amer¬ 
ican magazine ARTnem: "The reason why 
all these galleries are owned by Indians is 
that the initial support has to test with the 
expatriate community. It is only after It has 
gained recognition in the subculture that It 
is accepted by the mainstream. We have 
seen the same with Latin American art." 

Official quarters in India, in the SOth year 
of the nation's Independence, have contri¬ 
buted their mite to tte movement. The Nat¬ 
ional Galley of Modem Art recently took 
an exhibition to New York, among several 


other parts of the world. As the frequency of 
exhibitions and travelling shows increases, 
awareness of Indian art in New York is lim¬ 
ited no longer to miniatures and antiques. 
To give credit where it is most due, contem¬ 
porary Indian artists have helped the cause 
no end by consciously shmgging of the bag¬ 
gage of the past and plugging into global 
trends and styles without losing touch with 
their moorings. As Tagore wrote in a recent 
issue of ARTnem: "The achievement of 
India's contemporary artists reflects the 
struggle of a civilisation where tradition and 
advanced technology meet. Their art spe^ 
not to any one culture, but instead grapples 
with the trials and tribulations far^ 1^ a 
world on the brink of a new millennium." 

Visions of big bucks, the promise of glo¬ 
bal recognition as a thriving, dynamic art 
movement and, above all, the irresistible 
lure of the Big Apple have been the prim¬ 
ary, preliminary propellants for India's art 
fraternity as it readjusts its global focus. 
The next few strokes of the brush, both art¬ 
istic and marketing, will determine the 
nature of the bigger, final picture. ■ 
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ECOMMENDilTIOIIS. 


Kuch Kuch Hota 
Hal 

■ Hindi film unind-track, 
Sony Mufic 
CPs Rs 295; 
cassettes Rs 45 


SONY Music's 
maiden foray into Hindi cinema is 
unlikely to set the Arabian Sea afire, 
but jatin-Lalit's score for this musi¬ 
cal love story has a lightness of 
touch that is 
easy on the 
ears. Under¬ 
pinned by a 
melodious 
base, it does 
not shout 
down at you 
from the 
rooffops, it 
wafts in 
rather gently 
through the 
window. The songs are run-of-the- 
mill, but the album does have a 
couple of hummable numbers, 
including the Udit Narayan-Alka Yagnik 
title track, that have already begun climb¬ 
ing up the popularity charts. The film's 
other Udit-Alka duet, the playful, foot¬ 
tapping Yeh Ladka Hai Deewam, too, 
seems to possess staying power. 

The Bubble Cafe 

■ Taj Residency, Marine Drive, 
Emaicuiam, KikHI 

THE Bubble Cafe on a 
first visit needs to be 
savoured more for its 
decor than just the food. As the name 
suggests, the designers have tried to give a 
bubble effect with the use of polycarbon¬ 
ate sheets for the roof. The triple dome 
shape affords 
the diner a 
view of the 
Kochi harbour. 
But if you are 
worried what 
the ultra violet 
rays will do to 
you, that too 
has been taken 
care of. The 
sheets have 
been installed 

_ in two layers so 

as to avoid 
that. The outdoor feeling is reiterated 
with a water body, which is in the centre 
of the restaurant, made from French glass 
mosaic chips. And now about the food; 
the coftee shop serves a fusion of 
local flavours blended with some 
Mediterranean cuisine. 




Harmony 

■ Sony linttitainmcnt 
relevbion, 

Fridays, 9.30 pm 

EVEN as the 
music channels 
get more and 
mote off-the-wall with each passing 
month in order to woo Generation 
X, here is a show that unabashedly 
Indulges in nostalgia. And for good 
reason, it makes a sopg and dance 
about it. Harmony is a half-hour 
musical show that features an estab- 





tfte ItalliiMiilO 


The Truman Show 

■ Par«imount Pictures 
Starring Jim ('.arrey, Laura Llnncy 
Releasing in seiat theatres in 
Delhi on September 11 

_______ IT'S a parable of our 

times. Jim Carrey plays 
the role of Truman Burbank who without 
his knowledge is part of the longest run¬ 
ning and most popular documentary soap 
opera on television. Burbank is adopted by 
OmniCam Corporation at birth thirty 
years ago and from then on his every 
move is telecast with the help of a thou¬ 
sand hidden cameras. His wife, friends, 
colleagues are all paid actors and his town 
Seahaven is nothing but a gigantic sound- 
stage. The realisation that ail is not well 
with his world makes Burbank want to 
escape but he is caught like a butterfly in a 
jar, unable to escape from the clutches of 
producer-director Christof (Ed Harris), 
who has produced, directed and super¬ 
vised the entire show and is unwilling to 
let go. A thought-provoking film with 
good performances. 





lished playback singer recorded live 
and sans electronic instruments 
each week. It's a platform that allows the 
performer full rein to sing his or her per¬ 
sonal favourites, which include several of 
Indian cinema's musical high points. The 
show, which kicked off on August 21 with 
Amit Kumar, will feature such singers as 
Kumar Sanu, Kavita Krishnamurthy, 
jaspinder Narula and Talat Aziz in the 
coming weeks. 


Jean-Luc Godard: A 
Festival of Films 

■ August 31 to September 5 
french Cultural Ontre Auditorium. 
2, Aurang7eb Road, New Delhi 


SIX of jean-Luc Godard's 
very best films—works representative of the 
oeuvre of the inimitable French melster— 
constitute this mini-retro. Godard, who 
burst on the scene in 1959 with A Bout de 
Souffle (Breathless), based on a story by fel¬ 
low traveller Fra¬ 
ncois Truffaut, 
has devoted his 
long career to 
ceaseless experi¬ 
ments with form 
and content. 

Often scintillat¬ 
ing, sometimes 
exasperating but 
never boring— 
that's Godard. In the early years of the cin¬ 
ematic movement he contributed enormo¬ 
usly to defining the 'nouvelle vague' agen¬ 
da. The films to be screened: Le Petit Soldat, 
Vru Femme est une Femme, Les Carablniers ,' 
Alphaville, Pierrot LeFou and La Chinolse. An 
undeniably great package. 
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BBC WORLD 


More India 
on Its Menu 


B BC World has added a little more of 
India to its menu: Wheels on 
Tuesdays and Mastermind India on 
Wednesdays. The two brand-new, locally- 
produced shows kickstart a special Made in 
India strip the globai 
news channel launches 
on September I. 

The strip, beginning 
10 pm daily, comprises 
five half-hour shows, 
with Style! aired twice 
a week, and the hour- 
long Question Time 
India, presented by 
Prannoy Roy. Says Nar- 
endhra Morar, ubc 
W orld's India comrais- 
.sioning editor: "It's 
taken me two-and-a- 
half years to aeate a 
seven days a week 
India-specific strip." 

India, Morar points 
out, "is the first market 
we're doing this in". 

The introduction of . 

the new weekly prog- BBC brinQS Msstormlnd Indis 
rammes, coming in 

the wake of the termination of the chan¬ 
nel's airtime sales tie-up with Star TV, is 
indicative of bbc World's growing confi¬ 
dence in the Indian market. "Our ad vol¬ 
ume here has grown, as has the number 
and range of advertisers," says Jonathan 
Howlett, BBC's director of airtime sales. 



T The break with Star, adds 

Howlett, is a sign "that we are 
coming of age". 

As, it would seem, are Indian 
quizzers. Mastermind, the most 
popular and prestigious of all quiz shows 
in Britain for 25 years, now has an indi¬ 
genous version produced by Siddhartha 
Basu. Forty-eight contenders, culled from 
450 applicants from all over the land, 
will face a barrage of questions fired by 
India's numero uno quizmaster at the 
famous black chair as they wrestle for 
the title of Mastermind India. If the brief 
peepshow presented by the channel last 
week is an^hing to go by, it's going to 
be one hell of a humdinger. 

The other new bbc programme. Wheels— 
a lively, zip-zappy, 
freewheeling automo¬ 
bile show presented by 
Miditech's Niret Alva— 
will take the smewth 
with the rough as it 
addresses a wide vari¬ 
ety of issues related to 
just about anything on 
wheels. While deliver¬ 
ing tips and organising 
road-tats for the bene¬ 
fit of the viewers, the 
show will careen 
aaoss the length and 
breadth of India. In 
other words, for the 
price of an automobile 
show, you also get a 
travelogue of sorts. 

Add Style!, the inv-pro- 
duced magazine show, 
mind India Moneywise, presented 

by NDTv's Sucharita 

Ghosh, India Business Report, anchored by 
the redoubtable Raghav Bahl, and Question 
Time India, shows that have built up a fol¬ 
lowing in eight million households, and 
BBC World sure has a formidable line-up of 
shows to inveigle and inform India. ■ 

Saibal Chatterlaa 


■ ENVIRONMENT 

Lead No More 


•.V 





C OME September and Delhi will finally 
be free. From lead. September 1 will 
see our capital city burning the first 
Indian city to have all vehicles running on 
unleaded petrol. A much needed stipula¬ 
tion in a city where vehicles contribute up 
to 70 per cent of the total air pollution. 

A first in the cleaning-up act that the 
Environment Pollution (Prevention and 
Control) Authority National Capital 
Region (epan(bi) plans for the city. Says 
chairperson Bhure Lai; "It's a significant 
first step because studies conducted by the 
Aslan Development Bank in Manila have 
concluded that lead in the atmosphere 
can cause behavioral disorders, lower IQ 
levels and concentration problems in our 
children." Next on epancr's agenda is the 
phasing out of old commercial vehicles 
from Delhi's roads, ban on alteration of 
vehicles by replacing petrol engines with 
diesel ones for commercial vehicles and 
formulation of schemes for registration of 
autos and taxis with clean fuel. 

For now epancr is keen on reassuring 
Delhiites that engines designed before the 
introduction of catalytic convertors can 
run on unleaded petrol without any mod¬ 
ifications. Delhi has taken the lead. Isn't 
it time the rest of the country also fol¬ 
lowed suit? ■ 

Soma Wadhwa 
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■ HERITAGE 

Silver Lining to 
Chandni Chowk 

W ITH one eye firmly on the forth¬ 
coming elections, the ruling bjp is 
trying to get Its act together in the 
capital. And as a first step, sitting Lok 
Sabha MP from Chandni Chowk, Vijay 
Goel, has decided to restore the lost glory 
of Old Delhi’s old city. 

Joining him in this effort are traders, 
area shopkeeper associations, residents, 
the traffic police and the Municipal 
Corporation of Delhi. As part of the 

TRIBHUVANTIWARI 


Chandni Chnwfc: hlatory lives again 

cleanliness drive, 25 electricity poles, six 
unused police booths in front of the 
Town Hall and an unauthorised, unbe¬ 
coming battery bus stand opposite the 
Gouri Shankar Mandir, where old, rusty, 
unused buses had been left to rot, have 
been removed. 

For, this 1$ a market that's still steeped 
in history. That sense of history follows 
you as you walk down towards the mar¬ 
ket, with the Red Fort as a backdrop. 
Shahjahan built the city of Shahfahanabad 
and made Chandni Chowk its business 
centre, it was a place where the best lived 
and shopped in elegant surroundings. 

The deterioration of this historic market 
had reached such proportions that any 
effort to clean would have been difficult, 
if not impossible. The body-crushing traf¬ 
fic of humans, cyclerickshaws, handcarts, 
cars and scooters is sufficient to deter any¬ 
one from entering its aowded bylanes. 
Parking is another problem that the shop¬ 


keepers hope to surmount by initiating a 
one-side parking facility. 

Chandni Chowk's appearance had been 
further ruined by the maze of criss-cross¬ 
ing telephone and electricity wires, ugly 
billboards and decrepit, defaced build¬ 
ings. Shopkeepers are removing unneces¬ 
sary billboards; buildings which hadn't 
seen a coat of paint in the last 50 years 
are being painted afresh and wires which 
had hidden the intricately-worked grills 
are being removed. The shop shutters will 
now be a uniform sandstone in colour. 

Ttansformers, which have always been an 
eyesore, now have freshly painted grills 
with arches on top to make them a tad 
more pleasing. The fountain, strategically 
located in the chowk, is working after a 
gap of four years. But it's the Town Hall, 
which had been a forgotten building, that 
has been a special recipient of Goel's 
efforts. The grill at the entrance has now 
been cut to make space 
for a gate and access to 
the Hall has been 
cleared. Chandni 
Chowk's greatest charm 
were its havelis that 
once belonged to pros¬ 
perous families but are 
now in a state of 
neglect. Their facades 
will be painted ahesh. 
The neglect of this 
market which does 
crores worth of busi¬ 
ness in silver alone 
everyday can be singu¬ 
larly blamed on gov¬ 
ernmental apathy. In 
that light the sitting 
MP’s effort, even if it's 
motivated by votes (as the crowd that fol¬ 
lowed the MP sagely concluded), are a 
step in the right direction. Goel now 
plans to top this drive with a celebratory 
festival in the coming week where local 
artistes will be invited to perform and 
when the historic and religious stmc- 
tures—the Gouri Shankar temple, the Jain 
temple, St James Church, Gurudwara 
Rakabganj and the Fatehpuri mosque- 
will all be lit up. Goel also plans to add 
"fancy lights" in ftont of the Town Hall. 
Says he: "Don't judge the entire campaign 
yet. A lot still needs to be done." 

Meanwhile, the changes that have taken 
place are most welcome. What now 
remains to be seen is whether this effort 
will be taken seriously and the changes 
maintained in the years to come. 

Of course, with all things having a polit¬ 
ical connection, there is already some 
carping to be heard. But that can be 
ignored for the moment. Chandni Chowk 
is all set to enjoy the glitter. ■ 

AKhana Jahaglrdar 
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Panignhl: unsung 


■ ANHIVERSARY 

Fbi^otten Legend 

W HILE seven 
nations of 
the world 
are honouring the 
memory of a great 
Odissi danseuse, the 
country and state of 
her origin remain 
strangely indifferent 
to her. Padmashree 
Sanjukta Panigrahi, 
the vibrant legend 
who brought to life 
Ernst Bacon's descrip¬ 
tion of dance as "the body made poetic", 
would have completed 54 this August 24. 

A small function was organised to mark 
her birth anniversary this year by the 
Bhubaneshwar Music Circle and the Bhar- 
tiya Kala Sangam, a cultural organisation 
founded by the danseuse herself and 
which is now being run by her family 
members. They had to rope in local spon¬ 
sors as no help was forthcoming from the 
state government. Meanwhile, her hus¬ 
band, Raghunath Panigrahi, who together 
with Sanjukta formed a unique artistic 
team, is visiting Switzerland, Italy, Den¬ 
mark and Portugal to attend celebrations 
marking her birth anniversary. At Copen¬ 
hagen, the International School of 
Theatre and Anthropolt^ is setting up a 
pillar to commemorate the occasion. 

Actress and activist Shabana Azmi who 
flew down to Bhubaneshwar for a day to 
inaugurate the function expressed dismay 
that Sanjukta had an unfulfilled dream of 
setting up a "Kalakshetra" on the lines of 
her gum Rukmini Devi Arundale's insti¬ 
tute, in Orissa. She had applied for land 
to the previous government six years back 
but nothing came of it. Ailing since 1996 
with terminal cancer and Rooster's Herpes 
which took her life in 1997, Sanjukta’s 
dream project was grounded. 

Though the West Bengal government 
had offered her land, Sanjukta refused. She 
wanted the Odissi tradition to Sourish in 
the land where it was bom. Odissi is fac¬ 
ing a crisis in the state today as no dancers 
of the present generation are emerging to 
fill in Sanjukta's shoes. "This is not due to 
dearth of talent but lack of opportunity 
and exposure," says Radmabhushan Guru 
Kelucharan Mohapatra, the doya of Odissi. 

She herself had once wryly observed; 
"When my Gum is Ignor^, who am I to 
complain?" It's said legends never die but 
the government agencies seem to have 
forgotten that they should be remem¬ 
bered in life and more so In death. ■ 

PurabI Pattnalk 
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Hawaiian Rhapsody 

THE Miss India-Universe title wasn't 
enough. Lymaraina D'Souza is back 
to what she's best at, burrowing 
away into studies. At the exotic 
locale of Hawaii where she plans to 
study psychology, travel and tour¬ 
ism. But it's not just the sun 'n sand 
beckoning her. Tucked somewhere 
away in her plans is a boyfriend, 
based in Hawaii. She actually deci¬ 
ded charity balls and parties are Ugh! 
It has to be a full-fledged scrutiny of 
the human psychology. 


Flight of the Lyric 


FRIEND Naushad Ali sat through a four-hour recording of All Sardar Jaffri's 
poems, tears streaming down his eyes, as the lines penned by his friend were 
recorded as an album by singer Seema, air's top-ranking voice. Jaffri must have 

been touched by the 



enthusiasm of Seema's 
husband, former iaf offi¬ 
cer Squadron Leader Anil 
Sehgal, whose love for 
Urdu and Jaffri's poems 
launched him into this 
first-ever musical record¬ 
ing of the poet's work 
caUed Sarhad. This will 
also feature Naan, a 
poem that rewinds to the 
trauma of Partition, urg¬ 
ing India and Pakistan to 
make peace, not war. 


Pretty in Pink City 


THE rumour mills are happily grinding again. 
About the apparent return of Itote Winslet, 
who had the Indian media on the run the last 
time she visited the country. This time the lady 
is here for business—of shooting for a film. The 
location is said to be Jaipur, the city she visited 
last time as well. One hopes her presence will 
be more visible this time. 
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It takes the widest of tyres 
to give you a near-flying experience 







Extra life 
Extra safety 
Extra comfort 

Jetdrive XS, the widest nylon car tyre in its category, has extra rubber along with 
special reinforced nylon casing - providing longer life to the tyre. The extra width 
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Killer Oil Sheikhs 

First they killed innocent child¬ 
ren with spurious toxic milk, 
made of an emulsion of urea 
and oii. Now, it's with adultera¬ 
ted killer oil that they've sought 
their unsuspecting victims {In a 
Poison Slick, September 7). TTie 
common man is tiie victim of 
all such acts of grt'cd committed 
by unscrupulous elements. The 
existing deterrents either prove 
ineffective or are ineffectively 
implemented. Unless the dem¬ 
ons involved in such heinous 
crimes are given draconian pun¬ 
ishment they'll continue to kill 
innocent people for their own 
gain. There should be a public 
trial for people who build their 
empires on death. This will 
deter others from even contem¬ 
plating such atrocities. 

Vlivic Khanna, 
Pandikula 

Forgotten Saviours 

Your article When Mountains 
Move (August 31) failed to ack¬ 
nowledge the meritorious work 
done by the Indo-Tibetan Bor¬ 
der Police (nw). The vernacular 
press would have given you 
enough insights into the 
tragedy. The itbp was there 
when it all happened and con¬ 
tinues to work on the site trying 
to recover the dead. It also lost 
eight of its valued personnel. 
The survivors from the itbp 
group started their relief work 
immediately on the night of 
August 17. Those who've retur¬ 
ned alive owe a lot to the itbp. 

Gautam Kaui, 
Director General, ITBP 

■ 

I wish Outlook had delved dee¬ 
per into the scientific causes of 
landslides/debris flows in the 
Garhwal/Kumaun regions of 
the Himalayas. The banage of 




What’s tha Answer? 

The cover story The feluid Spill¬ 
over and the article An 'Islamic' 
Escape ,^oute (Septemlm 7) 
amply pitove, if any proof was 
nee^, that Ka^mir isn't a 
problem between India and 
: Pakistan but a symptom of the 
latter's existential crisis. It's 
only a step in making In^ 
Dar-ul-Islam. Among all the 
countries ruled by Muslhn^ 
only India couldn’t be tcrlally 
converted to hdam deqdtn^; 
years of Idamlc rale.-,•» V: 

■ 

'The very thou^t.of Slatvtt 
millionaire Osanu bin lidbq 
diverting his attention 
ouices to 'reclaim' Kaahmil 
ntidstan sends L " 

oneii 
two 

bayeafot^dmsfj 


offensive jehad to wrest Kash¬ 
mir off our hands. 

If that be the case, does India 
have a contingency plan in 
mind? Afghan mercenaries ate 
known to be the scourge 
among all terrorists. How will 
we manage a full-scale insur¬ 
gency by them? 

M. Shahid AbduUa, 
Mangalore 
m 

It's disheartening to read 
about the repeated failure of 
the police, the army and the 
home ministry to protect the 
lives of innocent dvillatu in 
Kashmir. The irony is that in 
most of the Incidents the intel¬ 
ligence had information, if not 
about the place of strike, at 
least about the movements of 
the militants. Despite that, 
steps were not taken to prevent 
su^ killings. Is our internal 
security be^ huidldi by such 
incon^etent and passive peo- 
ptethat evenaftnt deaiii^ with 
for ^inaost a dec- 
idir havtti^ been able to 



He is known more for leaving a 
trail of death and destruction 
in the aftermath of his rath 
yatra rather than understand¬ 
ing problems. Doublespeak is 
an art he has mastered to per¬ 
fection. Those Indicted by the 
Jain Commission will be prose¬ 
cuted but those indicted by the 
Srikrishna Commission not 
only continue to be in office 
but are also protected by Black 
Cat commandos. Attvanl told 
the Lok Sabha that Mulayam 
Singh had misused iaf planes 
for personal work, but the 
home minister didn't teli us 
what was being done about it. 
Any progress on Bofors? Nil. 
Anything about the assets of 
Laloo Yadav? Sorry. But if you 
persist with questions then 
you're anti-Hindu at best and a 
IWstani agent at worst. 

Seema Shanna, 
* 14uiodl0f1ll 

■ 

Terrorism is a new horror game 
to be tackled urgently on a glo¬ 
bal level dnee m felted Spill- 
i -over is spreading oyer, 
gh>be- But the polled 
'Strikes on ta^ in ^ tmit» 

- ties of sovaeign countries is 
' moR dangerous, because it can 
naisstatgw and Innocent itves 
‘ canbelpsL {cni imdecstand 
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landslides here is directly linked 
to the active glacierisation in 
the region, not to deforestation 
and development activities. The 
Himalayan glaciers are the sum¬ 
mer-accumulation type—they 
receive accumulation or snow¬ 
fall during ablation under solar 
radiation % the monsoonal reg¬ 
ime. Accumulation decreases 
with temperature rise reflecting 
increase of rain portion in total 
precipitation, and ablation inc¬ 
rease is intensified by lowering 
of surface albedo. By negative 
changes of accumulation and 
ablation and with global warm¬ 
ing, glacier retreat is further 
accelerated in the Himalayas. 

Dr Sped f, Hasnain, 
NewDeM 


Man Of the Hour 

I didn't get to watch the 
President’s Interview to N. 
Ram, but Thinking Aioud 
(August 31) made me rea¬ 
lise that K.R. Narayanan is 
the best thing to have 
happened to India recen¬ 
tly. He speaks for the silent 
majority when it is requi¬ 
red, and it is not only the 
urban middle class I am refer¬ 
ring to. (Hie last electoral vot¬ 
ing pattern speaks for itself). 

As for Chandra Shekhar's idea 
that "so many controversial iss¬ 
ues" should not have been bro¬ 
ught up, will someone please 
ask him why? Our leaders end 
up representing only them¬ 
selves and no one else. The very 


fact that such persons are also 
elected is a,telling comment on 
the state of our populace: uned¬ 
ucated and easily moved by 
rhetoric. All of which suits our 
Mr Ex PM very well; the masses 
thus remain at the same level at 
the cost of personal enrichment 
of their leaders. 

Chandra Shekhar makes me 
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Spoiling a Good Name 


I'm a I2th , & 4t 
standard stu¬ 
dent and my 
name fortu- ^ 
nately or unfor¬ 
tunately happens 
to be Jayaliditha, 
Although I was 
earlier grateful 
to my parents 
for living me 
this name, now 
i hate itl JEver 
since Jayahditha 
became the No. 1 
hate figure In 
'.cnunfry .duV 



• Ing not only the gov- 
^ ernment but even 

the nation on 

* tenterhooks, I'm ash¬ 
amed of my name 
Jayalalifha. Not only 
am I teased by my fri¬ 
ends but even my 

own piuents 
,$coid ^ ije 

aw idwiy 

. 





want to vomit. President Nar- 
jk ayanan makes me want to start 
^ believing in my country again. 

Earsk Govil, 
received on e-mail 

The Mould-Breakers 

Mean Screen Boyz (August 31) 
demonstrated how theatre has 
proved td be the perfect breed¬ 
ing ground for talented new 
actors who defy conventional¬ 
ity in acting. Witness Manoj 
Bajpai and Ashutosh Rana who 
have broken the moulds of 


conventional heroes and vil¬ 
lains in Satya and Dushman. 
They're ioaded with the kind of 
talent which ace directors like 
Shyam Senegal and Adoor 
Gopalakrishnan would love to 
test anyday. Let's hope we will 
see more memorable perfor¬ 
mances from them. 

Vikram Stng^ Rohetta, 
NewDeM 

Et Tu, Outlook? 

I know of producers peddling 
soft porn as 'sex education 
films'. Your article Sex, Ties and 
Tomahawk Strikes (August 31) 
with clippings from the 
Western m^ia on the Clinton 
scandal was shocking. Where 
was the need of dumping west¬ 


ern trash onto the Indian 
household, under the guise of 
"reporting what they write”? 
Please remember your maga¬ 
zine is targeted at the urban 
family as a whole (or so I 
believe) and the article on the 
alternative uses for a cigar (I 
am an educated adult now) 
leaves one squirming. 

Ra^mnathan 
received on tiu e-nuM 

Diseased Mindset 

immune to Ethics (August 31) 
was shocking beyond 
belief. If it were a sim¬ 
ple case of the gover¬ 
nment being for^ to 
go back on tender 
terms and be unfair, it 
wouldn't be as bad. In 
this case there is a pos¬ 
sibility of innocent 
children being exposed 
to a dreaded disease 
like polio and all bec¬ 
ause of some commercial dis¬ 
pute. We're grateful Outlook 
broqght the issue to the fore. 

AX. Shidt, 
hlew Delhi 

Disarming Gesture 

The Thorny Path Home (August 
31) once again showed the 
government's inability to prop¬ 
erly handle the issue of the sur¬ 
rendered rebel in the troubled 
state of Assam. In the regime of 
the late Hiteswar .Saikia surren¬ 
dered uiJA men were allowed to 
keep a number of arms with 
them. The result is before us: 
the fratricidal killings like the 
one on August 11. 

Santanu Saikia, 
Pune 


Jaya’s Fatal Charms 

it's indeed a pity that the largest 
political par^ today has to bow 
before the whims and fancies of 
a mindless local politician (End 
of the Road? August 31). Politi¬ 
cians of the stature of Vajpayee 
and Advani are spending ^p- 
less nights because of her and 


our helpless defence minister 
has been reduced to defending 
his government at the Centre. 

Sudhir G. Shenoy, 
Goa 


No Comments, Ms Roy? 

Amndhati Roy, of the indepen¬ 
dent mobile republic, evinced a 
steamy reaction to our desi 
atomic bomb (The End of Imagi¬ 
nation, August 3). 1 wonder 
what she thinks of the Clinton 
shenanigans or the US missile 
attack in Afghanistan. In my 
view, as a native (non¬ 
eunuch) of a static inde¬ 
pendent republic, the per¬ 
sonnel department of the 
White House should take 
proper care of their Pre¬ 
sident's daily pressing 
needs—in the lar^r inter¬ 
est of world peace! After 
all, any departure from 
one's normal routine can 
be quite upsetting—especially 
if one were fiddling with the 
nuke button. 

Jayant Gaur, 
received on e-nuM 
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The Pentium ' II 
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creativity applications. 
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SPOTLIGHT 



I believe in moving torn action to action,* says M.K. Bezbamah, lecUnlng com¬ 
fortably in his swivel chair, hours after joining back as director in the poomy 
enforcement directorate office, For the S4-y«>r-okl us officer of the agmut . 
(Arunachal Pradesh, Goa, Mizoram and Union Territories) cadre, the one-liner 
sums up his career profile. 

Bezbamah is remembered former colleagues—particularly those who worked 
with him in his earlla stints with the Delhi government—not just as a file-push¬ 
ing bureauaat but as one who set targets for each assignment. And given tlK fact 
that the publicity-shy bureaucrat has not taken a day's leave in the past five years, 
not even to visit his home in Jorhat, the description fits. 

But Bezbamah shies from taidng credit for any of hb achievements: whether it 
Involved pursuing irrigation projects in his stint as sub-divisional magistrate in 
Assam's Cachar district or heading the Super Bazar in Delhi or even nabbing influ¬ 
ential rm violators as enforcement director. His wide-ranging investigations 
against media baron Ashok Jain and godman Chandraswaml brought him into 
dl^ confrontation with the high and foighty. Bezbamah is the kind of officer 
who is a politician's ni^tmare. He has the reputation of never taking oral orders 
and insists on going strictly by the book. If in the process his own former bosses 
like P. Chidambaram, N.K. Singh and Sahib Singh Verma have been mbbed the 
wrong way, then just too bad. 

Typically, the man believes he is just doing his job. "Why should anybody say 
tiut I have done anything spedal? It is a job which I am p^d for and, at the end 
of the day, I feel satisfied I have done it well,* he says, squirming at ffie thought 
of hitting the headlines. Of course, he is less hesitant in making his intent clear 
to subordinates. *He can be a very difficult boss, relentless and unforgiving,* says 
a junior in the enforcement directorate. *But he has a very compassionate side as 
fat as personal problems are concerned.” 

As for his own personal life, Bezbaruah uses any flee time to catch up on his read¬ 
ing, listen to western classical music and spend time with his family. "That is what 
I did in my one-month break,* he says. *1 read a lot of books.* His passion for lit¬ 
erature dates back to his smdmt days at St Edmunds Coll^, Shillong. He is also 
a jazz buff and a member of the Delhi Music Society, and describes his tastes as 
“very eclectic and different from the test*. As for work, he cautions: "If you are 
doing something worthwhile, there is bound to be opposition. You may not suc¬ 
ceed initially but finally tmth does triumph.” Well, in his case, it certainly did. 



Cleaning Up the Stables 

The Supreme Court chastises the government, tells it to lay off the investigative agencies 


ByCHARULATAJOSHI 


B y all yardsticks, it was a judicial 
coup. Last week, when a three- 
member Supreme Court bench 
headed by justice S.P. Bharucha 
pressured the government to re¬ 
instate M.K. Bezbaruah as enforcement dir¬ 
ector, just a month after he was summarily 
transferred from the post, the message was 
clean in the balance of power among the 
arms of the state, the judiciary would like to 
set the roles. In effect, this means that the 
courts are once again ready to take on 
administrative functions and insulate inves¬ 


tigating agencies from political interference. 

The government's volte-face on Bezbat- 
uah is telling in many respects. It has bro¬ 
ught to the fore the inexperience of the bjp 
government and the lack of coordination 
between the law ministry and the pmo. And 
at a political level, a bid to subvert the sys¬ 
tem by arbitrarily transferring a bureauaat 
has been exposed. The result? After decades 
of an uneasy balance between the judges on 
one side and an obdurate legislature-execu¬ 
tive combine on the other, things have 
again reached a flashpoint. The change, this 
time round, is that the bureauaacy does 
not appear to be working in tandem with 


the political leadership but, on the contrary, 
seems eager to safeguard its position vis-a- 
vis both ffie courts and the ministers. 

But the political leadership's tendency to 
blatantly misuse power by removing unpli- 
able officers from key posts is widespread. 
Close on the heels of^zbaruah's transfa, 
a fresh controversy arose in the portals of 
New Delhi's Nlrman Bhawan. The stand¬ 
off between Union urban development 
minister Ram Jethmalani and his senior- 
most bureaucrat, Kiran Aggrawal, secretary 
to the ministry, centred on reviving a coo- s 
tract between HUDCO and Pawan Sachdeva, 
of MS Shoes fame. This took an ugly turn 
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JITENDER GUPTA 



Bezbaruah back at work (abova), thanks 
to tba court's Increasing aggresslvanass 

when Jethmalani took up the issue of 
"insubordination" with the prime minister 
and referred the "leak" to the cw. Char¬ 
acteristically, Jethmalani remains blase, 
claiming, "You can see the files. Nothing 
illegal has been done by me." 

But back to the Bezbaruah case. Here, the 
crux of the matter is more than an 'arbitr¬ 
ary' transfer, it pertains to interference in 
investigation. Besides, not only did the gov- 
enunent arbitrarily transfer the enforcem¬ 
ent director, it also chose to defend Its deci¬ 
sion in a manner not entirely above board. 

The controversy arose when the govern¬ 
ment's affidavit—filed by solicitor general 
Santosh Hegde pn August 17, in the Indian 
Bank case—misquoted Justice J.S. Verma's 
1997 ludgement in the hawala case. The 
judgement had quoted an office memoran¬ 
dum, submitted by the government, which 
lidd down that an independent review com- 
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mlttee (set up on November 18, 1997) 
would suggest changes In Investigating 
agencies to ensure that there would be "no 
arbitrary withdrawals or transfer of persons 
of the concerned functionaries". Defending 
its stand on Bezbaruah's transfer, the gov¬ 
ernment's recent affidavit omitted the 
words 'transfer of persons'. 

The courts were far from understanding. 
"The least we can say is that 
the government has been 
extremely cavalier in its attit¬ 
ude," thundered Justice Bhar- 
ucha during the open court 
hearing last week. On its part, 
the political leadership, too, 
has taken up the issue. It is 
learnt that prime minister 
A.B. Vajpayee has ordered an 
enquiry into how an Incorrect 
affidavit was filed by Shankar 
Aggarwal, director, departm¬ 
ent of personnel and training. 

Already, everyone is passing 
the buck. "About 40 per cent 
of papers relating to the per¬ 
sonnel department come to 
the establishment office. 

Therefore, people are alleging 
that this affidavit was filed by 
us," says establishment offi¬ 
cer T. Rajendran Nair. 

H owever, the rumour 
mills suggest that the 
affidavit was vetted by 
senior bureaucrats in the 
TMO. What perhaps gives 
additional credence to these charges Is the 
fact that Bezbaruah, in his capacity as ED 
director, had written six letters to the 
then revenue secretary, N.K. Singh, seek¬ 
ing the removal of the ED deputy director, 
Ashok Aggarwal. It is reliably learnt that 
Bezbaruah had complained of a nexus 
between controversial godman Chandra- 
swami and Aggarwal and that the latter 
had been peddling influence in the tmo to 
have Bezbaruah removed. 

On hindsight, it seems no one had quite 
taken into account the court's determina¬ 
tion to unshackle investigative agencies. 
“The reinstatement of the enforcement 
director is a symbolic victory. At least, it will 
deter the government from taking such 
steps in future," says Supreme Court advo¬ 
cate Kamini Jaiswal, who is assisting aminis 
curiae Anil Diwan in the Indian Bank case. 
The history of investigative agencies is tit¬ 
tered with examples of how the governm¬ 
ent has fixed uncomfortable officers: the 
shunting of cbi director A.P. Mukherjee 
When he refused to file an hr in the Bofors 
case in 1990; joint director, cm, N.K. Singh's 
transfer to his home state Orissa during the 
St Kitts probe; the attempted hushing-up of 
Harshad Mehta's allegations against Narasl- 


mha Kao during cbi director S.K. Datta's 
tenure, and now Bezbaruah. 

The ED director, however, remains 
unfazed. "It is work as usual. I hope that all 
law enforcement officers will draw the tight 
lessons from these orders and discharge 
their duties objectively and resolutely," he 
says, back in his Lok Nayak Bhawan office. 
But his stint there may not last long. The 


Jethmalani has his own baRlas, whlla 
Vajpayaa lumas ovar a faulty affidavit 

Central Vigilance Commission ordinance 
stales that the post of the enforcement 
director be occupied by a bureaucrat of the 
rank of an additional secretary; Bezbaruah, 
who belongs to the 1968 batch, does not 
have the requisite seniority. 

Therein lies the problem. Senior cm offi¬ 
cials feel that the ordinance actually vio¬ 
lates the spiriit of Justice Verma's judgement. 
Says Anil Diwan: "The ordinance is viola¬ 
tive of Article 14 and the rule of law. It flies 
in the face of the Supreme Court judgem¬ 
ent." Verma, who had laid down the blue¬ 
print for the ordinance, concurs: "The att¬ 
empt was not to target individuals. We were 
concerned with the setting up of a structure 



which would be as foolproof as possible. But 
it doesn't seem to be working that way." 

Much of this pessimism stems from the 
fact that despite the recent judicial activ¬ 
ism—-which started as routine supervision 
and evolved into micro-management of 
individual cases—nothing conaete had 
emerged. Says a senior ED official: "Things 
have worsened with the inclusion of the 


single directive in the cve ordinance." The 
single directive—which bars the investiga¬ 
tion of officials above the post of joint scc- 
retary-has been a source of worry ever 
since the courts started monitoring the Rs 
l,3(X)-ctore Indian Bank scam in 1996. For, 
despite concrete evidence about the 
involvement of senior officials, the cbi has 
been unable to proceed. 

But all is not bleak. The three-judge 
bench hearing the Indian Bank case has 
already displayed a keen interest in review¬ 
ing the ordinance. It has asked the solicitor 
general to file a written response to 
Dlwan's queries. Close on the heels of this, 
the Centre for Public Interest Litigation, 
represented by advocate Prashant Bhu- 
shan, also submitted a judicial review peti¬ 
tion challenging the ordinance. 

In case the courts decide to adopt an 
aggressive posture onjhe singje directive, 
the government may have no choice but 
to nullify the ordinance. For within the 
government too, largely due to Jeth- 
malanl's open criticism of "the manner in 
which the ordinance draft was hijacked by 
a lobby of bureaucrats", an exercise to pin 
responsibility has begun. Could this finally 
lead to a clean-up of the stables? ■ 
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ftiwef of t mmMBtey 

Immunity...thestraigth tofi^t stress, from within. Drugs and 
antibiotics leave you weak, reducing your resistance to germs 
and infections. Only a strong immunity can help you 
win the battle of stress, disease and parenthood. 


The Vniqiue Immu nity Batkfa: 

Research proves that Dabur Chyawanprash 
fortifies your immune system. Building up 
resistance. Gtvtt^you the strength to fight-and 
win-ike daily luttle for survIvaL From within. 

The FhiH of Ayumdi. 

Based on die original redpe laid down in 
Charaka Samhita, Oabur Chyawai^rash is an 
Ayurvedic tonic with 48 ingredients comprising 
of fruits, toots, herbs and minerals. All tested 
for quality Enriched with Amlo, I^ature’s richest 
source of Vitamin C and other anti-rnddants. 
Com^etdy natural, free from side 


FromDcfour. 

Prepared the Dabur way: Authentic Ayurvedic 
principles matched witii modem standards of 
hygiene and quality. A tradition 
helping over 25 million users 
build a strong immunity 
for more than 112 years. 

One day at a time. 
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Balance sheets. 


Report 


7 o’dock. People rushing to gft home. Traffic jam. Another stressful workday 
bids goodbye. Yet you know, your job is not over. Son’s got an Al^bra test tomorrow. 
Wife needs to be taken to the doctor. Your back doesn’t Jeel great either, ft’s not easy. 
Will an ordinary health tonic do thejobf 
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No Offence Meant 

Thanks to Congress, Jayalalitha 'reviews’ ties, says BJP is safe 


I N Chennai, they are 
calling it the great 
Jayalalitha climbdown. 

After keeping the Vajpa¬ 
yee government on ten¬ 
terhooks for over four 
months, it was a chas¬ 
tened, peace pipe-smok¬ 
ing AiADMK chief who met 
the press on September 7 
and declared that her 
party had never threat¬ 
ened the BJP government 
and that the media was 
solely responsible for mft- 
interpreting her state¬ 
ments. Gone was the flex¬ 
ing of muscle and the war 
of words. Jayalalitha guar¬ 
anteed the "safety* of the 
Union government, say¬ 
ing that all was well. 

But why has Jayalalitha 
backtracked? According 
to patty insiders, she 
decided to stop being dif¬ 
ficult after the three-day 
brainstorming session of the Congress in 
Panchmarhi. The Congress resolution 
that "coalitions will be considered only 
when absolutely necessary and that too 
on the basis of agreed programmes which 
will not weaken the party or compromise 
its basic ideology" is telieved to have 
made Jayalalitha do a quick rethink. And 
when in her concluding address, Sonia 
Gandhi said coalitions were a passing 
phase and the Congress would make it to 
the centrestage of national politics, 
Jayalalltha's dream of being in the centre 
of an alternate government receded. 

If Jayalalitha has been tamed for the 
moment, the VP has only the Congress to 
thank for it On Monday, September 7, the 
day after the Congress party's meet, 
Jayalalitha dented she ever threatened to 
withdraw support to the aiNed govern¬ 
ment. When scribes asked her what she 
had meant by "review of support", an irri¬ 
tated Jayalalitha shot back; "Why don't 
you look it up in a dictionaty?* 

What may have also reined in Jayalalitha 
is the ambiguous signals from the yp and 
her arch rival, the dmk, tdrout a potential 
realignment. The bjp deleted the dmk presi¬ 
dent M. Karuna tk^i's name from the Jain 
Commission action taken report. This was 
followed 1^ Karunanidhi's statement 
where he fftat one should make a dis¬ 
tinction b tween the ruling government 


Jayalalitha: puibad to a no-arin situation 

and the party that Is ruling. "While we 
have fundamental difterences with the yp, 
the state government has to work in close 
coordination with the Centre," he con¬ 
cluded. Behind this apparently innocuous 
statement lies the fact that the dmx has sU 
MPs and should the aiadmx pull out and 
the DMK opts to abstain from voting, it 
would open up the possibility of the Bjp-led 
coalition scraping through. 

If AIADMK sources are to be believed, then 
Jayalalitha was virtually pushed into a no- 
win situation and had to call a truce. The 
new line of thinking in the aiadmk Is plain 
to see. VWth the Congress unwilling to 
make a commitment on possible alliances 
and showing no interest in forming a new 
government, Jayalalitha has decided that it 
would be to the aiadmk's advantage to be 


part of the ruling govemmoft. 

Moreover, till the Independence day cel¬ 
ebrations, her bargaining point was her 
numerical strength in the Lok Sabha. She 
and her allies accounted for 27 seats. 
However, the allies have slowly started 
drifting away and her real 
strength has been reduced 
to just 18 MPs of her own 
party. The yp has been 
very accommodative to 
her allies, the pmk and the 
mdmk. It has promised an 
additional c^lnet berth 
to the PktK and one cabi¬ 
net seat for the mdmx. 
With Jayalalitha going 
easy, a cabinet expansion 
is on the cards. 'Hiis has 
been confirmed by the 
prime minister himself. 
aiadmk allies are very 
clear that they are not 
Interested in toppling the 
government, mdmk leader 
Valko is categorical in his 
support to the yp. When 
Jayalalitha alleged that 
hefty bribes were paid to 
people who were close to 
the prime minister, Vaiko 
was the first person to 
defend Atal Behari Vajpa¬ 
yee. "Vajpayee is a tall 
leader with an unblemished track record 
and it is unfortunate that he was accused 
like this." Says Valko: "We went to the peo¬ 
ple asking them to vote for Vajpayee so 
that we can have a stable government 
under an able prime minister. It is impossi¬ 
ble to align with the Congress." 

Even the trc, the one-man party of 
Union petroleum minister Vazhapadi K. 
Ramamurthy, is rather averse to the idea of 
pulling down the yp government. Accor¬ 
ding to sources close to him, he had 
reportedly said: "Last time I resigned from 
Narasimha Rao's ministry to express my 
support to Jayalalitha. But what did I get in 
return? It would be foolish on my part now 
to let go tlu ministership on her behalf." 

According to a senior aiadmk leader, with 
the Congress still suffering ficom cold feet 
and the dmk being actively Wooed by the 
BJP, Jayalalitha decided that she had to 
change tack. The backtracking has been so 
complete that Jayalalitha has ordered her 
part^en to accord a "warm" welcome to 
Vajpayee when he arrives in Chennai on 
Se^ember 15 to participate in the mdmk 
raUy which she h^ earlier announced she 
would not be atteruUng. 

But how long will the aiadmk keep quiet? 
No one in Chennai has an answer, aiadmk 
leaden say Amma is "reviewing situa¬ 
tion". KeQi the dlcttonarv han^. ■ 

A.8. PmmeiMtvm 
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Tran's. As much as they 
vwuldthesensijlpusiy 
solk^-tough Eim) 
ConsinKtion denhyi the/ie 
made of. Quick, gdftese 
jeans, they'll just blow yew 
outofthevyaier. 





it^ANS^ 

Essentially Euroj. 




B e it the agony of a large population in Muslim 
Algeria or the suffnanixs of the bomb victims in 
Kenya and Tanzania—again tite Muslims—or dw 
traumatic experiences of the God-fearing Pushtoons 
and othen groaning unda die heavy boob of the Thl- 
Iban. Their shared victimhood necessitates an under¬ 
standing of the psyche, objectives and alms of what 
are called the 'fundamentalists'. While assessing these 
callous activists, it is important to appredate that 
such an outlook is not confined to one bdlef or rdlg- 
ion—as became evident hcnn a recent exhausdve 
study in a US Foundation, covering a vast canvas. 

Ihe report is the result of a “five-year study examin¬ 
ing the (fundamentalist) movemenb in seven major religions 
spanning five contlnenb*. The cote research group comprised a 
Sikh political scientist, a Shla legal eiqiert, an Egyptian historian 
and an American fem^. But a much larger gioiqi of more than 
1(X) were participating in the studies dut wm funded by dw 
American foundatirm. The study says: “The fundamentalist g^ps 
are oftm at odds wldi one another but (they are) unified in th^ 
pursuit of political power. Usually, (dielr quest) is peaceful, but 
occasionally their 'fight-badi* philosophy leads to tiob, terror¬ 
ism—and death.* Snce, *... everything in the fundamentailsb’ 
world is We vs Them, God vs Satan, Black vs White... to be perse¬ 
cuted or spoken agaiiist is a sin; diey alone have the Ihith.* 

I was interested to note-^ough sadly—when the study said 
*...in the tumult of India, half a world awj^, hundreds of Muslims 
and Hindus died during the tiob when a sacred mosque was 
destroyed.* Ihe scholastic team believes that such riob, or be it 
*the rescue protest and picketing of die abcHtion dinks, both ate 
tied to fundamenbllsm, one of the wodd^ bstest-growlng rell- 
-gious movemenb*. All such movemenb—despite thdr internal 
differences, “want to change society and they believe (diat) tiiey 
and they alone have the answer*. Even wl^ all tiiw zealob 
*emphaslse non-violence tiiey can always find an escape hatdi: *a 
statement in a holy book, a te»dilng of a guru (Qiat may say) that 
ti» faltii itself is under moral attack*. And when they do so, they 
frequently make headlines “to cause exdtement and encourage 
irrationality*. The examines ate several- “Radical rdiglous Zionlsb 
who have pushed fm (territorial) expansion; Islar^ groiqn in 
Egypt, whose disciples ate convict^ (some were recently exeoited) 
of trying to topple the government*. Some in 
tiie US blame a blind Mullah, Sheikh Omar 
Abdul Rdiman, fr>r hb preachings that may 
have caused tiie World Hade Centre exido- 
sicms. Hie administration thou^t it expedient 
to find frndt in hb immigration visa applica¬ 
tion that resulted in hb erq^ubkm frmn the US. 

Prof Marty, director the study, sees a lot of 
motivatiotial resemblances between these 
activities and those of the *vhp, the cultural 
arm of a Hindu nationalist party, tied to the 
destruction of Muslim mosques a^ tiob*. He 
says fundamentallan b “(Mie of the world'k two 
fakest growing religious movemenb—the 
other b Poitecostailsm—that thrive in turbu¬ 
lent times... in the midst of upbeavaL When 
the regular regime can't fulfill thdr promises, 
fundamentalisms have great opportunities... 
they make prombes and tluy fill tiie vofcl*. ^ 

(titen: sek the fundamenttUsb are “very, very 
savvy, xmpcally... they ate shrewd observes 


and ImibttHS ct secular p(tilticlans“. Even when flwlr 
messages ate obscurantist and outdated, “they think 
modem communications and technology are peifiectiy 
fine to be man^wlated for the ghxy of (their) God*. 

It b important to differentiate betwm Ite frmda- 
moitalisb and the religioos culb. *A cult usually ml- 
ses around one charismatic figure or family... and the 
cultbbtendtobeapocalyptic(aiulsiqp)waielncri- 
sb, we ate the chosen and tiie out b coding.* But tire 
“fundamentailsb are not focused on tmnorraw as the 
end of the world, they want to rdwlld sodely in the 
image of a sacred naticm or a homdand*. Even while 
*the fundamentaUsb may not share a idlgious doc¬ 
trine, tiicy (all) seek to create a world that fib one jmfile: it b 
patriarchal and anti-franinist, so God b always male ^ the man 
in the family b the ultimate authority; it b anti-^tiurallstk, anti- 
liberal.* The fundamentailsb of all hues *need scapegoats: an 
(^iposltion; a foil; personlfoation (rf a force coming on all the 
time, so they are ^tlng against a world operated m rational 
ptlncipla whether thb b market economy, human righb or a 
goverment that accepb the separation.of rdigion and politics'. 
The fundamentaUsb are ahva^ “averse to any comprombe* 
since “(they beUeve tiiat) if we ^ve up any thing, weli lose every¬ 
thing... so (for them) thoe ate no nqyitiatlons*. 

What has the future in store? Prof, ^qpleby—coordinator of the 
team—predicb that “the fundament^b' hardline attitude will 
shake ^ world in upcoming decades. They are going to r^ 19 
govemmoib. Hiey win some governments. They will cha¬ 
nge some omstitutlons. There wiU be a lot of tutmolL' Such 
ptospecb are already hmilfying even the conservative regimes. 

It mint be understood that tradltionaUsm b not a synonym of 
frindamentaUsm, “since the zealob not only denounce naltonali- 
sms but (also) demand that above all (even) the Saudi governm¬ 
ent—should renounce all contacb with the world of kto*. Some 
time back an editorial in tiw Middle Eaa Mema&md iM: *1116 
Saudi royab see tiib as a threat; not only to their own position but 
to all 1 k^ tiiat the Arab and (the rest of the) MusUm world wiB 
ever be aUe to match the power and acfalevemenb of tiie West* 
Prof. Hamid A1 Ibrld of the King Saud Uriiveesity had written, pe^ 
tinentfy, that “the aids we Uve in b a vkkws stiug^ bc t w ^ 
ituHvhhiab, organised groups and Arab regimes over the answers 
jmwMwmMi to fateful questions t^t deal with ‘who we 
aie*, 'are we MusUms', 'are we Atdi national- 
bb', n'are we all of this, or parb of it?" 

Thb, in no way, imitiles that any cDosensns 
hasemergedbuttwolmpottantlssuesaiediw- 
wing a great deal of dbcussion. One; of cause; 
being the relatiomhip of the ArA r e g i mes 
witii tiie West (described as evil) drat bd^ Id 
the issue of reHgtai and cultine And two; 
whether the ptanUsttc Western values are an 
attack agahist the rdigion? A learned profcssu 
of tiiedogy in Jeddah Uitiversity, Shdka 
Abdullah Bin Bfy^ argued: “The notion that 
a nutiodty should rule and tiK notion of the 
polii^ party are aU Western notioni* 
Though the study cndd not addreb Ibdf to 
the emergence of tiw IkHhan ttat came later 
and the social order tiiey sedc to piD|ect It 
wmdd be of tadeieit if tire tchobb ooidd 
attention to tut,no tncit acmnet tnui wk 
spUHng oublde A^hantsiaiL ■ 
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for a demoraiteed Congress, Panchmarhi holds out a promise of rejuvenation but it has mites to go 


ByBHAVDEEPKANQ 


W HAT began as a three-day brai¬ 
nstorming session turned out 
to be the relaunching of Sonia 
Gandhi. The 2S0-odd party 
leaders assembled at the 
Panchmarhi conclave received a dear mes¬ 
sage: that she had shed her ivory tower- 
icon image and would now be a hands-on, 
working party president. Depending upon 
how her destiny shapes up, future dera¬ 


tions of Congressmen could svell look back 
on Panchmarhi as a milestone, whether as 
the beginning of the rejuvenation or tlm 
accelerated decline of the Congress. 

Sonia established her independence, cbn- 
sdously placing herself above the bickering 
first-rung party ieadoshlp. A dever baiatK- 
ing act between various leaders sent rait a 
si^I that she wasn't hostage to any partic¬ 
ular faction. If she awarded die chairman¬ 
ship of the political strategy group to Arjun 
Sin^, it was Sharad Pawar Ae dapatched 


to South Africa to lay the ground for her 
forthcoming visit. Nothing underilnes 
Sonia's consolidation (tf her hidd over the 
party than Pawar'^ statement that she was 
the Qmfd choice for prirtie rnfarlstec. 

The very frut of having held a Naroia- 
type brainstorming sesdrm, taking a leaf 
out of Indira Gandhi^ book, was a triumph 
in itself. For her, it was a pditical edu» 
tton, a fint-hand experience of how the 
party worked. For the demmallsed Cmg- 
ress, it IMId out a credible promise of 






vtnatloo. has gtm us spme- 

tfainjj tt> >Mtb, an agemia W1& defied 
contouK,* says dkx: ptesfdeni Siieta DWt, 
In itsdf, the PanchinaiM dedantkHi is 
ah exeidse in semantic suphlstry, with 
every clause open to Interpietatloa. In alt 
reflects, the party has kept its options 
(qiffl, Ming to take a dear-cut stand on 
«iy Isaie. M under all the double-bat¬ 


ed i^etorlc, there me dear glimpses of 
the Congress’ hidden agenda. 

"Coalitions will be consideted only when 


absolutdy necessary” said the final docu-’ 


ment, reflecting an uneasy compromise bet¬ 
ween two schods of thought in the Cong- I 


less. ^ hP^ that the eia of one-party 
rule ended ih IS^ and the party had best 
reconcile itsdf to coalitions. The other feds 
coalitions are a pasdng {fluue and the party 
should not make short-term conquomises. 
"If we f«m a government, we tdll not be 
aUe to roii back prices or turn tlw ecommy 
around. The brlddrats reserved fm the an* 
will be directed at us," points out Gadgil. 

Sonia% statement that her party "would 
not shirk its constitutional obligations" 
couM ^ interpreted in one of two ways, 
says senior Congress leader Pranab Mukh- 
erjee. Ihe Congress is not necessarily oUi- 
gd to form a government if the qr Ms-it 



] could )|ist as w^.ppt for .dlssotatkitt d 
Padldnent and' ddtlons. ’The ques^ is 
whether ere tyfiH go &r dectlbns wfdle we 
ate in govdhmiait cq while ^ an- out qt 
It,” (totaits out ; Opposition lead« .Shanti 
Pawar, The inqilkitioa is chsap i{ die # 
fiiOs, the Con#ss wiil form acoaUdongstw. 
ohmoit) but as an infeilm arrangenfent 
Ihe pMy's stand on electoral adyastm- 
ents is va^. h/hile the maforlty View ht 
agdnst tie-ups wldi otfaa pai#s, kfiddfetv 
jee feeb that at the state le^ sud| anang- 
ements ate hkdy. "Vve have had #ctO# 
alliances in Tamil Nadu and # 
decades," he points out. But finmer Lok 
Sdiha speaker P.A. Sangma is deadagdibt 
it "Coalittons and el^tal aihuides; 
separate issues. Our deddon not to go hk’ 
for seat adjustments had been wdCooMl; 
by our party in UP, Bihar and Tmdt 
Nadu...if we align, the rank and fife; 
become inactive, redundant. WO want the 
fighting spirit of the party to temami" 

Ihe dominant, antl-aUlance faction, in 
the Congress leadership has attracted the 
be of die non-WF, non-Ldi parties by dme- 
libbig them as "castelst and unieUdde". 
It's to say what upset the Rashtr# 
Loktantiik Motcha m<»e—the pkrfy’i dis- 
hiterest bi formbig a gOvemmoit Or the 
abuse heaped on the RLM by Congress lead¬ 



ers. "The Congress is more biterested bi 
fighting tile estabUtiied secular forces than 
taldng on the wp. Some senior Congress 
leaders have gone so far as to say that if tile 
VP govenunent fells, thm will be chaos bi 
the countty. The party blinks it can come 
to power on its own. They are guided by 
Ubid ambition, but we are not," warns tiw 
Samajwadi Parly's Amar Sbigh. 

IVvo views ptevaU on the Congress' tela- 
tkmship with regional parties. Ostensibly, 
the patty acknowledges tiie necessity « 
regional parties to articulate leghmai biter- 
esb, and will seek to harmonise them dl at 
the national level "A coiiection ci regional 
parties cannot do that, but the Omgtess 
can," says Sangma. But senior leaders admit 
that at least tai UP and Bihar, tiie revival d 
the Cemgtess would mean the demise of 
such formtions. So when the Panchmarhi 
declaration speaks of the "revival and 
renewal* of the party hi these states, it is 
talldng (tf taldng over the KIM'S votebase and 
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At Aa brainstorming: all oara 

a polarisation of the Indian polity. 

The Panchmarhi resolution on economic 
affairs was a remarkable sidght of hand, 
convincing every last Congressman that it 
represents exactly what he wants. The doc¬ 
ument "reasserts (the party's) commitmoit 
to socialism and the sodal^c pattern of 
society as spelled out at Avadl in 19SS and 
subsequent resolutions of tiK par^ but at 



the same time "appreciates the remaiiudrle 
recovery and Impi^lve economic adiiey- 
ements secured through the reforms the 
period 1991 to 1996"., 

Ihe pro-sociafot fochon fed h iqMettts a" 
return to a ldt-pf<enttepodttoh iuid foe 
Nduuvlan modd. The {ms'hbaafoalloh 
enfoudasts Insist it is atf endoaemoit of. 
Manmtfoanmnics. "Sofo^hAdbee^a'. 
dirty word, h has ndW h^iea^^ 
proper place. Wh tfene hn' foe :dcitti|in^> 
ahaid even to mention foe wmd. 
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When the 
Raryit Sagar Dam 
was being planned 
SAIL steel 
hel|ied generate 
solid savings. 


"Ranjit Sagor Oam 

Project used a wide range of 

steel items. And SAIL mode 

the material available even 

from othercomers of India 

and this office feels that 

SAIL is a very competent 

organisation at regards 

supply, quality ond timely 

delivery is concerned." 

- OkwthtK, Mtmt Oetf0n 
tHntloraf, Rai^it S€i^r 
Dam, ShahpufKandl 


Divot'so IH'f'lJ', 

On, solution 

SAIL 


Ideal Partner For All Prejects 
Complete Steel Package 
On Time Delivery 
Supply At Site 
Applieotion Consultancy 
Superior Quality 
Complete Solution Provider 
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Panchmathi's , greatest achievement hu 
been to rectify ^t,” says GadgO. 

Ihe Manmohan lobby, on the other 
hand, says it Is wrong to interpret the res¬ 
olution as 'going back'. They say his poli¬ 
cies have been misunderstood and the 
fault lies in the patty's failure to pro)ect lib¬ 
eralisation as going hand-in-tumd with 
anti-poverty programmes. 'The pattern of 
planned economic development contin¬ 
ued horn 1992 to 1997. If that had not 
been the case, I as deputy chairman of the 
Planning Commksion would have been 
out of a job,” says Mukhd^ee. Asserts 
Pawar: 'Manmohan is correct. There te no 
question of going back on liberalisation'. 
A senior Congress leader says the reference 
to 'subsequent resolutions' essentially 
harks back to 'nrupatl, which is in favour 
of economic reforms. 

The eventual outcome of Panchmaihl 
depends entirely on what happens next. A 
spKlal session of the cwc will be convened 
to decide on the suggestions made in the 
conclave which will then have to be endo¬ 
rsed by the aicc. IJirough these decisions, 
the central leadership will have to send the 
tight signals to the party tank and file, par¬ 
ticularly on organisational matters. 

One of the mote emotional Issues at 
Panchmathl was die return of the prodigals. 
Congressmen pointed out that those vdto 
quit the party and returned were rewarded 
with important posts and tickets. They 
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donanded three things: that those who re¬ 
entered the party should not be given tlck- 
^ for a term, that those who lost twice in 
succession should be debarred for a term 
and those who lost thdr deposits should 
likewise be denied tickets. ^ thoe measures 
a^ leaders, bom Arjun Singh to Manl 
Shankar Aiya, they did not find mention in 
the declaration. S^r leaders took the line 
that since constitutional amendments were 
required to enforce these suggestions, they 
had not been indudei But patty unity-- 
bodt Bajasthan and Bihar whidi have seen 
the return' of rebel Congressmen—will 
depend cm whether they are implemented. 

Senior leaders admowledge thet Sonia 
has managed to boost the ^tarty's rqorale, 
but if the Congress is fo. fidfll'itsai^da 
uid return to power <m its oiihs In a blpo- 
lar political scenario, die has mUm to go. ■- 
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A slew of man-made and environmental factors make this the deluge of the decade 


By SOUTIK BISWA S__ 

W HEN nature turns cruel, people turn to God. So last 
fortnight, Etebshankat Chakraborty, a marooned gro¬ 
cer in the flooded north Bengal district of Malda, sai¬ 
led in a boat h-om his tarpaulin shanty on a highland 
culvert to a drowning Shiva temple, broke a soggy 
coconut and offered prayers. "There's a curse on us," he says. "I've 
survived floods before. But this one just refuses to go." Malda has 
been inundated by surging waters for over 50 days now. 

Far away in Assam, the story repeats itself. Hari Nath found him¬ 
self homeless for the second time In 10 years after the Brahma¬ 
putra swallowed his home in Danang district, just like the Maha- 
nanda gobbled up Chakraborty's one-storey tenement. Some 21 of 
the 23 districts of Assam are flooded, some for neatly 90 days now. 

This is one monsoon Indlatu won't forget too soon. At the end 
of last week, some 8 million people were homeless in UP, Bihar, 
Bengal and Assam; neatly 2,000 iiva werelost in drowning, house 
collapses, snakebites and disease; ova Vs 5,000 ctote worth of 
CTops, property and livestock destroyed. "It's a national disaster!" 
exdaimed defence minister George Fernandes after dating Malda. 
The losses suffered by the four states are mind-bogllng. In UP, 
floods in 50 districts have damaged 700,000 hcnn^, IdlM l,i!80 
people and^er 67,000 animals. Loss of standing cn]|i$ is astirnated 
at Rs IbO The benefits of a iS’per cent Ipcrease In cultivable 


farmlands this year have just been washed away, hr the 28 affected 
districts of north and central Bihar, the Ganga and its feeder rivers 
have di^laced 9 million people, kfiled over 30(F-and now threaten 
the Barauni oil refinery. In Assam, the Brahmaputra, river of sorrow, 
has swdlowed over 200,000 ha of crop, killed 135 people and swept 
away 162 animals, including 17 of the endangered one-homed rhi¬ 
nos at the Kazlranga National Park. In Bengal, 165 people have died 
and property worth Rs 1,700 crote washed away in five districts. 

In^ectual governments have only compounded peofde's woes. 
In West Bengal, five affect^ northern districts temiOn cut off— 
S(«ie 20,000 lorries ani stranded on the state's pottoted highways— 
and there's a near-tohd breakdown of pbwa siq^fy. i^ppfy of m^- 
Idnes, food and clothes was severely affected as cn(M) finii^t 

over rdief dlsttibutlon. In Assam, the government watched mufo as 
flood waters entered Guwahati to the first time in a decade. 

The Centre woke tq) to the calamity only a month after the dd- 
uge-4t announced a Rs 20Oa(He reM package for UPon Septm-. 
ber 3-even as the Coitral Wkter Coiiunission, wfaldi mrmtprs 
floods in India from its 157 forecasting stations, says "this year's M- 
uation in UP and Bihar is unprecedented*. In UP, at leasi fiM rlvm, 
including the Ganga, broke previous fiobd lev^ readhigs. In Assauh, 
excess rainfall in Arwar^al—25 per cent hi^ietffun notiUrd-and 
increased ^ting of the Brahmaputra led fo w^t^;arinfsterPJL 
Mahanta called foe "worst floofo slrtce lit . 

Army took over rescue operatlot^ foe.f^foga and Fitaa fofo-' 







gerously dose to m$iq|ing—the distance between the 
two was reduced to a mere 1.3 km at Fazilpui in 
Murshidabad district, down from 6 km in 1944. 

Torrential rains aren't the onty villains. In the upper 
Himalayas rainfall triggered oS floods and landslides. 

But lower down the rainfall has often been lesser 
than nornud. Between June 1 and September 9, Ben¬ 
gal received 708 mm of rainfall, 14 ^ cent less than the 820 mm 
standard. Still, the Gangs was flowing a metre above the extreme 
danger levd last fortnight, die Mahananda a tad lower. “Their nat¬ 
ural channel flows have been obstnicted,* says Dt Nflhlr K. Guha, 
deputy DG, Indian Meteorolo^cal Departmfflt 
Dtir^ monsoons, 60 per cent lalnwidet evaporates and seeps 
into the ground, the remainder runs off into rivers. Experts say a 
hot summer—July was die warmest in die world in 120 years-Jol- 
towed by a cloudy, humid monsoon came in the way d evapora¬ 
tion. So torrential tains in die upper reaches meant a swtding mass 
Of water—7S to 80 per cent-mnnirig off into already silted rivers. 
Buidened beyond thdr capacity, the rivets are overflowing even 
after a month. Reason: tbeM(^^:^dr^nage channd in Bangladedi 

;ttuiflc!d& in Bofigai and Assam h^l^het^^et: an ^td^ 


\n uav vww vwiQWMWtai wan 

iMXbuftli of its ISCMstflir^ {Mmuiatit 
' homdess in it contiiauir^ two-mondi fldbd, to Dhaka, 


ition rend^ 
ta, researchers 


say last month's earthquake under the Indian Ocean 
and global warming may be causing the Bay of Ben¬ 
gal to rise, and the snow to melt in greate volume 
in the Himalaye. Then, there's slipshod embankm¬ 
ent building. The critical IS-km embankment that 
separate the Ganga and Padma is cracked at seven 
place. Some 70 per cent of the 4,448 km of embank¬ 
ments in Assam's Brahmaputra and Barak valleys too ate useless 
against the gushing waters. Nearly 2,730 crore tonne of silt he 
accumulated in the Brahmaputra over the past 47 years; the Ganga 
in Bengal too is heavily tilted. “Embankment heights have not kept 
pace with rising river beds, so easily give way,* says Prof. Satye^ 
Chaluaborty of the Ekta Ecological Foundation, Calcutta. 

Official a^thy is mote worrisome. In UP, only 15.4 lakh of the 73 
lakh ha of flood-prone farmlands have embankments. A Rs 700- 
crore flood tontrol plan awaits a financier. In Assam, the first state 
to boast a flood contrd department and a cabinet mlnisto’ for it, 
mily piecemeal measures have emerged. In West Bengal, a non- 
cMfM) irrigation minister has regular spats with the Big Brother over 
policy and chief minister Jyoti Basu only keeps citing lack of fUnds. 

Q^ly, man's mismanagement of nature has b^im to backfire 
fati%. “This Is tire pricewe pay for not coexisting with water prop¬ 
erly,* says Chakraborty. “We've tried to get away from It and used a 
lot bf wtong methods.* The results couldn't have been grimmer. ■ 
with NKm A. Giri^la in Guwahati and K.8. Narayanan in Delhi 
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The state’s crumbling economy sets the alarm bells ringing 


BySUMTAANANOAN 


AHARASHTRA chief minister 
Manphar Joshl never had it 
good. But the latest bout of 
criticism of his government 
does not come from mere 
political dvals. In a recent ruling, Chief 
justice of the Bombay High Court M.B. 
Shah described Maharashtra as the most 
badly administered state in recent times. 

Shiv Sena supremo Bal Thackeray now 
admits that investment is flying out of 
Maharashtra with the “speed of a typh¬ 
oon”. State finance minister Mahadevrao 
Shlswikar (Bjp) has warned the govern¬ 
ment that the coffers are fast emptying. 
Governor Dr P.C. Alexander has taken the 
unprecedented step of summoning burea¬ 
ucrats to ascertain the state of Maha¬ 
rashtra's finances. Joshi alone has been left 
to defend the quagmire that one of India’s 
richest states appears to be sinking into. 

Indeed, the situation is so grim that 
Sharad Pawar says he shudders to think of 


Bal Thackaray, Manobar JosM; rafuting to 
an oyo to eya on moat iaatioa 


the Congress ever ruling Maha^t^ 
again. With an annual plan outlay ^ 
Rs 7,500 crore, the state win have to «id dp 
paying at least Rs 2,500 crore on Its bor¬ 
rowings (as of today fe 4,000 crore) as inte> 
est banning year 2000 when the next 
election is scheduled. The apprehensions of 
Pawar and odier Congressmen stem from 
the fact that they believe the 2000 dection 
will go in favour of their party. 

Says senior Congress leader Chhagan 
Bhu|bal: “We ail believe that the Congress 
will return to power in 2000 because tiie 
common man is fed up with the Sena-^p 
combine. But with so much debt how will 
we ever begin to ddlver the goods? Hmla 
joote padenge (the people will punish us>— 
and all for no fault of out own." The 
Congress has even given up the the idea of 
toppling the Sena-Bjp governmoit, hoping 
to capitalise on the foHies that will be 
committed in the run-up to the elections. 

Ram Rao AdUc, who handled the finance 
portfolio In the earlier Congres govern¬ 
ment, says Maharashtra has been brou^t 
to such a mess because of the inexp^ence 
of the Bir-Sena government. “Tliey have no 
concept of planning and expenditure. For 
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cheap populism, they kept announc- startled everyone when he spoke out of which ate in the ted. . • 

|i. liig schemes and overshot tlieir plan out- against Ihackeiay's pet protect: free hous- Enron, for its part, should on 

and so theyk^t borrowing. Now 1 am ing for slum dwellers in the metropolis, stieam from 1997 but Is stilt tmpf^Uctlve 
^' told they are planning to cut their planned There was a tacit admission on the part of because the Sena-Bjr was scorii^t points off 

. expenditure ^ 50 per cent." Somaiyya that the scheme was unwork- the Congress in their first year in power by 

^ : . .Adik believes nothing can be more tra- able, that It would never take off and it first cancelling and then renegotiating 

‘^ .. ..gic than such continued mismanage- would end up taking the people for a tide, what is considoed an even more ^dvan- 

ment "A simple lesson taken from per- The apparent scapegoat was minister for tageous deal with the multinational power 
. sonai finances could have helped. You housing, Sureshdada Jain, who belongs to corporation. The dealings vrtth Enron gave 

d^'t borrow if you do not have the the Sena. But it was clear that other con- the wrong rtgnals to fbrdgn Investors and 

capacity to pay back. And you do not cerns were at heart. "The up believes that many projects slated to be in Maharashtra 

' ^nd if you cannot earn fast enough." one’s projects need not all be politically moved to southern pastures. Among these 

Three-and-a-half years after the Sena-Bjp motivated. When it comes to state were a steel and an automobile project, 

combine took over, things do not look rosy finance for this and other projects, you The flight of foreign projects has been so 

: for Joshi at all. While his government is have to be cautious. These cannot be pronounced that the conciliatory business 

being roundly criticised for bungling the financed at the cost of the common community was compelled to list its woes 

state's finances, he Is also facing problems man,” Somaiyya told Outlook. to Thackeray. For instance, the prestigious 

from the Sena's alliance Wharton Business School 


partner, the up. A cold war 
continues between the chief 
minister and his deputy, 
Gopinath Munde. Both 
often take diametrically 
opposing stands on key 
lssu«, Including the stormy 
Srikrishna Commission rep¬ 
ort on the 1992-93 riots. 
Munde and a section of the 
local Bjp believe that Joshi 
should not invite the wrath 
of the judiciary by shielding 
Thackeray. In fact. If the 
Sena chief had any kind 
words for his chief minister, 
it was only after Joshi pub¬ 
licly rubbished the Srikris¬ 
hna report. Otherwise, Tha¬ 
ckeray appears to be losing 
confidence in Joshi and has 
made known his displeasure 
a number of times. 


T he Sena-BiP alliance was 
always tenuous. But 
successive electoral 
wins kept the allies and the 



promoted by the Ambanis, 
which should have come up 
In Mumbai, was weaned 
away by Andhra Pradesh's 
Chandrababu Naidu just 
because of some dilly-d^y- 
ing on the part of the state 
government. 

Tliackeray's acknowledge¬ 
ment of the vacillation that 
has lost them several pro¬ 
jects brought out the rebel 
in Joshi who challenged, his 
leader on his facts. "Thac¬ 
keray's impression is per¬ 
haps based on the wrong 
information supplied to 
him by other sources," Joshi 
said. The fact, however, 
remaiiu that the growing 
evidence of graft and the fis¬ 
cal mismanagement is blee¬ 
ding the state and in the 
words of Adik, "it is on the 
verge of liquidation". Rec- 
endy, contractors working 
on the prestigious Krishna 
Valley development jnoject 


government in place. Things, however, 
began to go rapidly downhill wltti the per¬ 
ceived waning of Thackeray's charisma 
which appears to be the root cause of the 
troubled relations between the Sena and the 
BJP on the one hand and Thackeray and his 
rebellious ministers, bjp leaders now admit 
their party relied far too much on the Sena 
chief's mass appeal in the elections. 

Thackeray, on his part, has been sharply 
critical of the Vajpayee government, 
much to the chagrin of local bjp leaders. "I 
will never rule with such a coalition. You 
have to keep looking up for the sword 
hanging over your head. One has no time 
to think of the people,” Thackeray told a 
roomful of Mumbai's leading business¬ 
men earlv last week. 

Now, t|e Bjp's local leadership is also 
being rl|ical of the Sena. Thus, the bjp's i 
Mumb. t j^it president Kirit Somaiyya 


Resentment against the Sena has been 
brewing in the BjP ever since the poor show¬ 
ing of the combine in the last elections. At 
a brainstorming session after the electoral 
debacle, the president of the state unit of 
the bjp, Suryabhan Wahadne, declared that 
the party had relied too much on Thack¬ 
eray and too little on its own resources. 
Thh remark may not have gone down well 
with BJP leaders like Pramod Mahajan but 
reflected foe mood within the party. 

For the moment, some nimble footwork 
on the part of Thackeray and Pramod 
Mahajan has silenced Somaiyya and others 
but there is a general realisation in the bjp 
as well as the Congress that the Joshi gov¬ 
ernment has goofed up. The oft-quoted 
examples are the Enron power prr^ett i^d 
the functioning of the Maharashtra State 
Elechjcity Board and the Maharashtra 
State Road Transport Corporation—both 


had to go on hunger strike for their dues, 
running into several crores. 

But Adik, like many other Congressmen, 
says there is a way out—though he doesn't 
s]»ll out the plans to revive the state's 
economy. "All I can say is diat when. 
Chandra Shekhar was the prlihe minister, 
India was on the verge of banktuph^. But 
P.V. NaraSimha Rao's government ended 
up with flush finances and billions in ic«r 
elgn exchange. We will meet the obB^ 
dons even if they are not ours." It 1% how¬ 
ever, easier said than done. 

Can Maharashtra afford to blunder. . 
along the path it is treading? The state 
bring the focal point of foe erontfodc 
resurgence the Union finance ndidster 
harps on, many businessmen; ini,tlfo nat¬ 
ion's conunodal mpltal ^ 
that Josht's plans for the hdxt two. ' ‘ 
; heed to be closely monltor^,ii: 
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OPINION___,__ 

Why we must sign the CTBT 


O VER the past tlirce wwks the Americans and, pos¬ 
sibly at their instigation, non-White world leaders 
like Nelson Mandela and Kofi Annan, have given 
India every reason to draw back from signing the crar. 

Predictably, Indians have risen to the bait. At its Jaipur 
meeting, the mi’ national executive cautioned its own 
government against signing the ciBi. At Panchmarhi, 
the Congress too decided that the rrm could wait. 

These reactions reflect, at least in part, Indian anno¬ 
yance with some of the conflicting statements from, 
and actions by, Washington in the past throe weeks. 

Even while deputy US secretary of state Strobe Talbott 
has explicitly conceded the legitimacy of India's secur¬ 
ity concerns, and asked India to recognise the legitimacy of Amer¬ 
ica's desire to protect the global non-proliferation regime, the state 
department, and President Clinton, have been leaving no stone 
unturned to isolate India from the rest of the world. Following his 
phonecall to Tony Blair to initiate sanctions against India during 
the May meeting of the European Union, the joint resolution with 
China condemning India and Pakistan's N-tests, and his by and 
large unsuccessful effort to get President Yeltsin to include a strong 
condemnation of the tests in their joint statement in Moscow last 
week, one can be excused for wondering whether parts of President 
Mandela's s()eech and Kofi Annan's report to the UN on the threat 
to security posed by the tests, were also drafted in Washington. 

Nor is that all; Indian scientists are being denied visas to the US 
to attend conferences in areas that have lit¬ 
tle to do with defence, or being sent pack¬ 
ing in the middle of their assignments 
there. Tiic White Mouse staff has been 
pumping phones day and night to discour¬ 
age banks and companies from investing in 
India, or to pull out if they are not already 
committett. And faceless bureaucrats in the 
Eurojrean Union secretariat have been 
working with their US commerce depart¬ 
ment counterparts to unearth rules that 
they can use to impose unilateral sanctions 
on Indian imports to their countries. 

What was galling alxnit Ixith the Mandela 
and Annan speeches was not the sentiment 
the speakers voiced against nuclear prolifer¬ 
ation, or the desire to see a resolution of the 
Kashmir dispute that they both contained, but their failure to say 
a single word of criticism against China. China has done for 
Pakistan in the past six years what US refused to do even for Britain 
in the middle of World War II. That was, to quote an American 
strategic expert, to transfer the complete technology for nuclear 
weapons and delivery systems to Pakistan. And it did all this in 
contravention of the npt, which it has signed as a nuclear power. 

Nor is there a single word of condemnation in cither speech of 
the terrorism unleashed on Kashmir from across the border in the 
last six years. What difference is there, then, between Mandela 
and Annan, and the US deputy under secretary of state, Thomas 
Pickering, who tells an American audience after the Afghan mis¬ 
sile attacks, that 'American lives are not expendable'? 

Their failure to make even a token acknowledgement of the pres¬ 
sure that these developments placed on India, and the role they 
played in pushing it over the brink, strongly reinforces the suspi¬ 
cion that despite all of Mr Talbott's emphatic assertions to the con¬ 
trary, the US and its camp follovrers have not accepted India's secu¬ 
rity concerns as being legitimate. For them China has done no 


wrong, and when zealots trained in Pakistani and Afg¬ 
han camps head east from Peshawar, it is not terrorism 
but a legitimate holy war. India would therefore be well 
within its rights if it refused to go any further in its 
talks with the US without an unambiguous signal that 
these suspicions are unfounded, and a commitment to 
withdraw the covert sanctions (as distinct from the 
overt ones) that it has set in motion all over the world. 
And yet that would be the wrong thin^to do. Mat¬ 
urity as a nation and the highest level of patriotism 
demand that we resist the temptation to lash out at 
the injustice of these actions, swallow the implied 
insults and work to make our nation strong. And that 
requires that we sign the cini without any further delay. 
Signature of the i;tbt should not even be linked to an agreement 
on any other thorny aspect of the negotiations that may remain, 
straightaway. Tlie reason is that it is hard to think of a single 
country that does not fear the disintegration of the non-prolifer¬ 
ation regime. And with every day India stays out, the danger of 
the entire shaky cnlifice crumbling becomes greater. 

A.SK,\N, Japan and South Korea are deeply worried by the possi¬ 
bility that North Korea might use the pretext provided by the 
South Asian tests to go nuclear too. Its launch of a satellite whose 
tliird stage travelled a mere 1,6.T0 kins has heightened these anx¬ 
ieties. Japan is reconsidering its nuclear option. Indeed this has 
never been far from the surface of public debate in that country, 
and successive governments have kept the 
lid on only with some difficulty. That 
accounts for its anger with India and the 
fact that it too is putting pressure on its 
businessmen to stay out of India. 

tiermany also found the decision to for¬ 
swear nuclear weapons a hard one to take, 
given its proximity to Russia and its grim 
history of conflict with that country. Its 
government too has come under pressure to 
reconsider its decision. This would account 
for Yeltsin's sudden and emphatic as.sertion 
that Russia will not consider any additions 
to the nuclear club. Most serious of all is the 
possibility that Pakistan might pass on mis¬ 
sile technology not only to other Muslim 
states but also 'lose' it to the Taliban. Even 
the rrm is under threat, ironically in the US, where some Republi¬ 
cans are expressing reservations about ratifying the treaty at this 
time, and have teamed up with elements in the armed forces that 
want an increase in allocations for the star wars programme. 

India does not stand to gain from these developments. On the 
contrary, not only is there a likelihood of a serious deterioration in 
its security, but if the global nipt regime does disintegrate, it and not 
Pakistan will be held responsible. It will not then be forgiven and 
its isolation will be complete, in an economically interdependent 
world the consequences of isolation does not bear thinking about. 

India should sign the cTar not because it is«fraid of the conse¬ 
quences of not doing so but because it believes in, and stands to 
gain from, the maintenance and strengthening of the global non¬ 
proliferation regime. It should sign because this is the debt it 
owes to the world in which it lives. Nor does it matter that there 
may be element^ in the am agreement to which it could con¬ 
ceivably take objection. For the treaty has an escape clause that 
the country can activate if it senses a genuine deterioration in its 
security that the world refuses to take cogiisance of. ■ 



Maturity as a nation 
demands that we swailow 
the insults (of the West). 
India should sign the CTBT 
because it believes in, 
and stands to gain from, 
the maintenance of the 
global non-proliferation 
regime. 
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I’dli^CA^E 



■ Breaking news; "Clin¬ 
ton brings India, Pakistan 
closer." The two nations 
may not see eye to eye, 
but the plight of the Ame¬ 
rican president is cement¬ 
ing ties, somewhat. How? 
At the NAM meet in Dur¬ 
ban, foreign secretary K. 
Ragiiunath and his Pakis¬ 
tani counterpart Sham- 
shad Ahmad broke the ice 
as everybody does these 
days: with Monica jokes! 


■ Scotch flowed like water, 
mountains of food melted into 
nothingness and laughter exp¬ 
loded like fireworks as gentle 
rain drizzled down on grizzled 
heads. The venue was Panchm- 
arhi, the charming hill station 
where the Congress held its 
conclave, i’he occasion was a 
party thrown by ewe member 
P.A. Sangma. The former Lok 
Sabha speaker, favourite tipple 
in one hand, was in good 
humour. His co-host Santosh 
Mohan Deb, recalied an incid¬ 
ent when Indira Gandhi was 
touring the North-east. After 
she had retired for the day, a 
Irottle was solemnly breac¬ 
hed. Peg followed peg until 
a gentle knock on the 
door—there stexxi Indlraji, 
wanting to know what the 
ruckus was all about. Igno¬ 
ring surreptitious efforts to 
slide glasses under the table 
and assume expressions of 
utmost sobriety, she smiled: 
"Drink. But don't let the 
drink drink you." 

ANOOP KAMATH 


■ The war between two Tamil 
magazines is turning out to be 
the latest battleground for 
Jayalalitha and Atal Behari 
Vajpayee. To counter the 
amma's column in Junior Vika- 
tan, the twice-a-wcek 
Nakkecrun has requisitioned 
the services of no less than the 
prime minister Vajpayee is to 
answer questions from readers 
in the magazine whose usi> so 
far has been Veerappan. Vajpa¬ 
yee's responses will appear 
from September IS, the day of 
the MDMK rally in Chennai. 






■ The Congress is taking its 
role as the government-in¬ 
waiting very seriously. It is to 
send a team each to South 
Africa and China to clear up 
the "mess" caused by the bjp's 
government's foreign policy 
initiatives. The bjp isn't compl¬ 
aining, not yet; it had itself 
sent a delegation to China 
when it was warming the opp¬ 
osition benches. But the Cong¬ 
ress could do with a little hom¬ 
ework on its own foreign pol¬ 
icy. Its theme paper on foreign 
affairs at Panchmarhi claimed 
the October Revolution took 
place not in Russia but China; 
and not in 1917, but 1948. 


■ To Delhi's chatterati, L.K. 
Advani may be Sardar Patel II, 
but in distant North-east, he 
hasn't quite emerged as the 
toast among partymen. h|p wor¬ 
kers couldn't believe their ears 
recently when Advani pleaded 
helplessness in scrapping the 
Illegal Migrants (Detection by 
Tribunals) Act, 1983. "I don't 
know why it is in vogue even 
now," Advani said, to gasps of 
disbelief. The imdi deals with 
detection, disenfranchisement 
and deportation of foreigners 
in Assam. "If the home minis¬ 
ter says he's helpless, how are 
we to promise people that we'll 
scrap the Act," a bjp office-bea¬ 
rer was heard asking. 


Heard at the 
Enforcement 
Directorate: 

“It all came down 
to the wire. And 
the Bez man won 
in the end.” 
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AFGHANiSTAN/iRAN._. .. 



A surreal calm greets the only journalist to have 
visited the Afghan training camps after the bombing 


By RAHIMULLAH YUSUfZAI In Khost 


T he hustle and bustle at the 
Zhavara training camps, about a 
mile from the torder with Pakis¬ 
tan in Khost province of southern 
Afghanistan, made one feel as if 
this place has never experienced any mis¬ 
sile attack. Curiously, an almost idyllic atm¬ 
osphere seemed to prevail when this corre¬ 
spondent arrived on September 4 to survey 
the damage caused by the Tomahawk cm- 
ise missiles fired from a US Navy ship saiN 
ing in the Arabian Sea on August 20. Over 
200 Afghan children, with rosy cheeks and 
wearing warm Chitrali caps, and a few 
dozen young and old men were en|oylng a 
lunch of rice and meat The carefree man¬ 
ner in which the Afghans reacted to the US 
airstrikes on their camps was an indication 
of the fact that missiles and bombings held 
no terror for them and war for the A^han 
people was now a way of lite. 

This was not the first time that the three 
camps in the Zhavara complex had been 
atta^ed. And it certainly won't be the last, 
given its strategic location and strong def¬ 
ences. The children at the camp were 


young Taliban belonging to the five vil¬ 
lages that dot Zhavara's mountainous 
landscape. There was always a madrassa 
at the ^Iman Farsi camp in the Zhavara 
complex but it has now been expanded 
and formally made part of the education 
department of the Taitban-run Afghan 
government. In the past the mosque and 
madrassa were frequented by the Afghans, 
Pakistanis and Kashmiris who lived in the 
Zhavara camps. Now that all non-A^hans 
have left, only Afghan children from 
nearby villages and those staying at the 
hostel come to snidy at the madrassa. 

Between 30 to 40 cruise missiles struck 
the Zhavara and Al-Badr camps in Khost 
on the night of August 20. The three 
camps at Zhavara—Salman Farsi, Khalid 
bin Waleed and Amir Mua'awlya—have 
escaped major damage. In fact, most of 
the buildings, training facilities and 
ammunition dumps at Zhavara ate intact. 

Zhavara survivon like Pir Ghafiar, an old 
man who lost one of his sons during the 
Afghan “jehad" against the Russian troops 
in the 1980s, made fun of the Tomahawk 
cruise missiles by claiming that 10 of them 
landed in his village and managed to kill 



AP/PTI 


only one of his hens. "We were under the 
Impression that the cruise missiles are 
very accurate and destructive. We have 
now seen with out own eyes that they 
could neither hit their target nor cause 
much destruction," he said. 


A Trigger Away 

Tension escalates as Tehran and the Taliban head for the endgame 


By IRFAN PARVIZ in Tehran and 

RAHIMULLAH YUSUFZAI in Peshawar 


T he ongoing confrontation bet¬ 
ween Afghanistan and Iran is a 
classic example of radical Shias 
taking on radical Sunnis. Ruled by 
a Shia clergy since the late 
Khomeini's Islamic revolution in 1979, 
Iran has now come face-to-face with an 
unstable neighbour like Afghanistan where 
Sunni mullahs, known to the world as the 
Taliban, are in power. Roth emphasise their 
commitment to Islam and yet they are 
unable to co-exist. In fact, the Ayotollahs 
who rule Iran consider the Taliban illiter¬ 
ate and lowly while the latter privately 
condemn all Sliias as "kafirs" (infidels). 


The recent round of tension began with 
the Taliban's capture of Mazar-i-Sharif, a 
pro-Iranian stronghold in northern Afgha¬ 
nistan, on August 8. But the immediate 
cause for confrontation is the kidnapping— 
and killing—of nine Iranian diplomats by 
the 'I’alilsan. Ten diplomats and a journalist 
ot the official Irna news agency were mis.s- 
ing since the Taliban's takeover of Mazar-i- 
Sharif. Iran had earlier massed about 70,000 
troops on the border, and after the Taliban 
officially announced late last week that it 
had found the bodies of nine diplomats, 
practically everyone in Tehran feels an 
attack is imminent, notwithstanding the 
routine official denials. 

Iranian forcas near the Afghan border 
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With his Russian-made AK-47 rifle slung 
aaoss his shoulders, Pir Ghaffar defiantly 
shouted "death to America" slogans. Unl¬ 
ike him, there were many Afghans like tri¬ 
besman Marwat Khan who thought the 
US had demonstrated its advanced missile 


tedinology by targ^iitg the Xhost cainps 
from a distance oviR i^OOO miles. "It 
'.means there is now tot omiot 
be hit by the Ameri^ns!, they couldn't 
kin Osama bln lidoi and his close lieu¬ 
tenants but they still managed to hit 
their Al-Badr camp," he pointed out. 

The Ai-Badr, or the Arab camp as it is 
commonly Rnown, received a dozen mis¬ 
sile hits. In fact, it was to primary target 
of the US huyand suffered the most. But 
Saudi dissident bin Laden and his close 
aides weren't at to camp when it was 
attacked. According to ZarwRi and Daulat 
iOian, two Afghan survivors of the missile 
stride, no meeting was scheduled that 
night and bin Lad^ himself wasn’t even 
present in Khost province on August 20. 
They also disput^ the American allega¬ 
tions tot to Al-Badr camps were used for 
military and terrorist training. 

At the three camps in the Al-Badr cona- 
plex, which fs three miles horn Zhavara 
in to same range of mountains, about six 
buildings made of mud and stones were 
badly damaged. Three mosques were also 
hit and to 'Miban and local villagers had 
to retrieve and clean copies of the Quran, 
in fact, some of to Tkliban argued that 
the Americans deliberately targeted the 
mosques on account of their "hatred" for 
Islam. For tom. It was a vindication of bin 


Ladm's b^ it was lix^b^t xai 
to Mullins M wipafjebad* iagalto to 
. US and itr cHaifitite istoL 

Qari Abdtii ttiii; who was 
of to Zhavara ^ 

to August 20 alntrtke, claitod that 21 
people, including pine Pakistanis, six 
Arabs and six Afghans, weie killed hi to 
attack. Though the Harkat-ul Mujahideen, 
formerly known ^ Harfcat-ul Ansar, said 
its nine memben who were killed were all 
Pakistanis, it is possible tot some of tom 
were Kashmiris. Moreover, of to rix Arabs 
killed, at least two were stated to be vol¬ 
unteers from Tajikistan. The six Afghans 
who lost their lives In to attack were R1 
civilians and included three women, two 
children and an old man. 

Both Qari Abdul Bari and Syed Abdullah, 
the laiiban governor of Khost, said the 
camps in Zhavara and Al-Badr would serve 
as a garrison. They said the Arabs, 
Pakistanis and Kashmiris stajdng there 
had been asked to leave. The governor 
added that they were shifted to safer 
places In Kabul and elsewhere In A^han- 
istan. "We cannot order Osama bin Laden, 
who has been a mujahid and now needs 
our protection, to leave. Nor others who 
cannot return to thRr countries due to 
obvious reasons. No true Muslim (xmld do 
such a thing," he stressed. 




Holding the Taliban responsible for the 
"abhorrent" killings, Iran's foreign min¬ 
istry said "the responsibility for their mar¬ 
tyrdom rests on the Taliban and the gov¬ 
ernment of Pakistan which had assured us 
of their safety," and that it "reserves the 
right to defend itself". 

The Taliban's senior 
spokesman. Mullah Wakil 
Ahmed Mutawakal, issued a 
statement that "it (the 
killings) was an action of 
individuals and not a policy 
of the Taliban". But even 
Iran's moderate president, 

Seyed Mohammad Khat¬ 
ami, vowed last week- 
before the botiies were dis¬ 
covered—that Iran would 
never tolerate insecurity at 
its borders or be Indifferent 
to the fate of "out nation¬ 
als, especially out diplomats, taken host¬ 
age in violation of international law". 
Khatami denounced to Taliban and said; 
"We cannot open out border to bandits, 
criminals and drug traffickers. Defending 


our border security and lives of our citizens 
is our natural and legal right. We will exer¬ 
cise our rights in whichever way it will 
serve our interests." This, when the 
supreme leader. Ayatollah Seyed Ali 
Khamenei, was quoted as saying that there 
would be “no confronta¬ 
tion" with the Taliban. 

But the crisis has a long 
history. The Taliban ascen¬ 
dancy since their emer¬ 
gence in the autumn of 
1994 has translated into the 
gradual eclipse of Iranian 
influence in Afghanistan. 
By capturing Herat and 
other southwestern Afghan¬ 
istan provinces like Farah 
and Nimruz in September 
1995, the Taliban found 
themselves knocking at the 
.doors of Iran. Exactly a year 
later, they took Kabul by ousting the pro- 
Iran president Burhanuddin Rabbani and 
his defence minister Ahmad Shah MasraHl 
The fall of Kabul also meant the defeat ol 
the Hezb-i-Wahdat, a Shiite organisation of 


Tthran is 
worried that 
the tali of 
Maza^i-Shartf 
has reduced ith 
Mu^ceiii, 
Afifhahietah to 
atmost zero. 
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AFGHANISTAN/IRAN 


ethnic Hazaras living in central 
Afghanistan and western Kabul. (The 
Hazaras—Persian-speaking Afghans—ate 
more educated and prosperous than the 
other ethnic groups in the area and have 
close connections with Iran.) And by cap¬ 
turing most of northern Afghanistan, 
Including the Hezb-i-Wahdat stronghold 
of Mazar-i-Sharif, this August, the Taliban 
snatched the few remaining opposition 
possessions and reduced Tehran's influence 
in the war-tom country to almost zero. In 
tact, Amnesty International said thousands 
of Hazaras were killed during the takeover 
of Mazar-i-Sharif by the Taliban govern¬ 
ment, which is only recognised by 
Pakistan, Saudi Arabia 
and the uak. 

"These were revenge 
killings," says Naj- 
mushahar Bangash, 
spokeswoman for the 
World Pashtoon Anju- 
man in faraway Birmin¬ 
gham. Last year, the Tal¬ 
iban had triumphantly 
entered Mazar-i-Sharif, 
but just when they had 
settled down, there was 
a counter-attack and 
hundreds of them were 
killed. Hence, the 
revenge thesis. 

Iran could not afford 
to take such a setback 
lying down. As for the 
current standoff, the 
Taliban didn't help 
matters by first denying that they had 
captured the diplomats and later hinting 
that they may have been killed by Talib 
soldiers acting on their own. They later 
freed five Iranians, out of the over SO now 
in their custody, as a gesture of goodwill 
and on Pakistan's prodding but this has 
failed to pacify Iran. 

T here are reports that the Iranians 
may use the Afghans who are opposed 
to the Taliban to launch an offensive. 
Many had taken refuge in Iran after their 
defeat in Herat and elsewhere in Afgha¬ 
nistan and could start a guerrilla war in the 
Taliban-held border provinces. A concen¬ 
tration of over 4,000 Afghans was reported 
in the Torbat-l-Jam and Tayyabat areas bor¬ 
dering Herat and in Iranian territory on 
the torder with Afghanistan's Nimruz 
province. Reacting to the move, the Tali¬ 
ban have started arming villagers in 
Nimruz and sending reinforcements to 
Herat and Farah provinces to check any 
infiltration from the Iranian side. There 
were also indications that the Taliban were 
trying to enlist the support of Iranian 
Sunnis against the Shia-domlnated govern¬ 
ment in Tehran and were willing to host 


dissident Iranian elements in Herat. 

It appears that Iran massed its troops on 
Its border with Afghanistan not only to 
deter the Taliban but also to pacify the 
Iranian people, most of whom were furious 
over the failure of Tehran's Afghan policy. 
This fact was not lost on the Taliban, whose 
senior spokesman Mulia Motawakil pointed 
out that one section of the Iranian govern¬ 
ment was In touch with them and wanted a 
peaceful and negotiated settlement of their 
disputes while the other was more strident 
In its criticism of the Taliban and was keen 
on settling scores through the use of force. 

Are the Taliban up to an Iranian attack? 


While Iran le enlisting the 
support of Afghan refugees 
to start a guerrilla war 
against Kabul, the Taliban 
are arming villagers and 
wooing Iranian Sunnis. 


Tehran harbours deep distrust of the 
Taliban, who are largely Pashtoon and 
Sunni, and is of the firm belief that they 
were supported by the US, financed by 
Saudi Arabia and raised by Pakistan for 
their strategic objectives in the region, 
including the encirclement of Iran. Since 
the installation of the Afghan mujahideen 
government in Kabul in April 1992, Iran 
has backed the non-Pashtoon and Shia 
groups in the bloody power struggle In the 
war-ravaged country. There have been 
some contacts between Tehran and the 
Taliban and the former still maintains con¬ 
sulates in Herat and Jalalabad but the 
Iranian embassy in Kabul had to be closed 
down and the consulate in Mazar-i-Sharif 


is now under Taliban occupation. 

Iran's traditionally friendly ties with 
Pakistan have also hit rock bottom due to 
Tehran's allegations that Islamabad was 
backing the Taliban. The Iranians were so 
furious with Pakistan that their govern¬ 
ment held Islamabad partly responsible for 
the killing of the Iranian diplomats. "In 
fact, Pakistan cheated us," says Iranian 
journalist Vahid Aqiii. "On one side Isla¬ 
mabad was talking about mediation and on 
the other side it was arming and pushing 
the Taliban to seize Mazat-i-Shyif." 

Iran, for Its pari, is also upset about 
American access to strategic energy sources 
in Central Asia through Afghanistan. So far 
Iran has practically 
been the only outlet of 
rich energy supplies 
from the splinter repu¬ 
blics of the former 
Soviet Union. Iranians 
believe that the US 
weapons, Saudi money 
and Pakistani training 
and logistical support to 
the Taliban are all part 
of a well-thought-out 
scheme to put pressure 
on Iran. 

Iran apart, Central 
Asian countries are also 
apprehensive about the 
escalating tension in 
and around Afghan¬ 
istan. Most are worried 
that the radical brand 
of Islam practiced by 
the Taliban may spread to their own 
Muslim pockets. In addition, the Taliban 
have turned a blind eye to opium cultiva¬ 
tion and its export. 

At the moment, the Afghanistan-Iran 
border is still tense and the Iranian troops 
remain deployed about 20 miles from the 
Afghan border. The Taliban, whose spec¬ 
tacular military advance in northern 
Afghanistan was halted first by the US 
airstrikes against the terrorist training 
camps in Khost and subsequently due to 
the military standoff with Tehran, would 
like to avoid an armed confrontation with 
a powerful neighbour like Iran. The mass¬ 
ing of troops on the border by Iran has 
already forced the "Riliban to pull out 
troops from elsewhere and post them on 
the border, thus easing the pressure on the 
besieged Northern Alliance. 

But a retreat at this'point may not be 
possible. Even foreign diplomats in 
Tehran arc sceptical of any peaceful solu¬ 
tion to the crisis, especially after the 
killings. "From what 1 have heard from 
officials of Iran, I can foresee military 
confrontation any day and at any time," a 
western diplomat says. ■ 

With Sanjay Sari in London 
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THE UM„. 


Too Much, Too Little 

Is New Delhi overeacting to Kofi Annan’s reference to Kashmir? 


development For India, the costs may seem 
less evident but they're no less serious. Con¬ 
tinued hostility with Pakistan pushes India's 
military expenditures beyond what would 
otherwise be required for its security at 
inevitable cost to development Mote Kri- 
ous, India's inability to resolve the 


O FFICIALS of the United Nations 
are bewildered at the Indian est¬ 
ablishment's reaction to what's 
being considered here as mundane 
references by Secretary-General Kofi 
Annan to the perennial issue of Kash¬ 
mir and the debutant topic of Indian 
and Pakistani nuclear testing in his 
236-paragraph annual report to the 
General Assembly. "It’s stunning to 
see the intensity of comments com¬ 
ing out of New Delhi," remarked a 
senior UN official. Speaking on con¬ 
dition of anonymity, he said: "I guess 
the ferocity between political conten¬ 
ders in New Delhi is reflected against 
the secretary-general's report. I wish 
the report hadn't become a political 
football in India." 

Fxrhoing his view, a senior .South 
Asian diplomat said: "First we had a 
brouhaha from the Indian side at the 
Durban non-aligned meeting (over 
the host's references to Kashmir); now 



Kashmir dispute has weakened its 
international prestige and the influ¬ 
ence it might rightly exercise in the 
world, for example, as a permanent 
member of the UN Security Council." 

Another analyst. Dr Suryit Ganguly, 
professor of political science at the 
Hunter College in New York City and 
author of the seminal The Crisis in 
Kashmir; Portents of War, Hopes of 
Peace, puts the blame squarely on the 
failures of Indian diplomacy after the 
nuclear tests. "Indian diplomacy has 
been singularly inept. At a regional 
level, India has also demonstrated lit¬ 
tle or no dexterity in handling public 
relations on the Kashmir issue." 

However, Shashi Tharoor, confidant 
of Annan at the UN Secretariat, told 
Outlook: " Fhe secretary-general's refer¬ 
ence to Kashmir in his report is rou¬ 
tine and perfectly understandable. 
Not too much should be read into it." 

UN and other diplomatic sources 


they're making a fuss over a UN report. That 
poor fellow (Annan) has just done his job.” 

Diplomats, both from the developing 
world and the West, said they didn't find 
anything punishingly accusatory against 
India in the report, leading American ana¬ 
lysts say they're surprised at India's reaction 
and assert New Delhi should've expected 
some reference to Kashmir. Dr Stephen P. 
Cohen, senior fellow in the Foreign Policy 
Program at the Washington DC-based Broo¬ 
kings Institution and co-founder of the Pro¬ 
gram in Arms Control at the University of 
Illinois, who has written several books on 
military and .seairity issues in South Asia, 
told Outlook: "The upsurge in international 
interest over Kashmir is not due, of course, 
to any dramatic developments in the val¬ 
ley—although the three-way struggle bet¬ 
ween the Indian security forces, the various 
Kashmiri groups (some more loyal to India 
than others), and various elements who 
have their base, or at least their support, in 
Pakistan and elsewhere, drags on. The signi¬ 
ficant change has been the nuclearisation 
of the subcontinent, which the rest of the 
world thinks makes the region a far more 
dangerous place than it was Iwforc May." 

"They're right," says he, "not Irecause a 
war's more likely to break out, but because 
if one should occur, even by miscalculation 
or by stupidity on one or both sides or by a 
third party triggering a 'catalytic' war bet¬ 
ween India and Pakistan—the consequen¬ 
ces would be vastly more grave." 

According to Robert L. Hardgrave, profes- 


Annan: just doing his job 

sor of Government and Asian Studies at the 
University of Fexas in Austin, whose book 
India: (jovemment and Politia in a Developing 
Nation has for long been the leading text on 
Indian politics: "In the wake of the nuclear 
tests conducted by India and Pakistan, 
Kashmir has become a focal point of inter¬ 
national concern, as evidenced by Annan's 
remarks and by Nelson Mandela's call for a 
settlement of the ongoing dispute, in its 
international dimension, Kashmir is a bilat¬ 
eral dispute between India and Pakistan and 
no resolution can be imposed by outside 
patties, but the concerns expressed by 
Annan and Mandela are well-taken and a 
respon.se to what has become a seemingly 
intractable problem that's imposed stagger¬ 
ing costs on both countries." 

Haborating, he said: "For Pakistan, its self¬ 
imprisonment in the Kashmir dispute has 
distorted its politics and burdened its econ¬ 
omy at serious costs to social and economic 



told Outlook that the report was put togeth¬ 
er by Prof John Ruggie, who heads the 
Strategic Planning Unit, an internal UN 
thinktank of academics and experts. Ruggie 
is a dean of Columbia University's School 
of International Affairs and is on a sabbati¬ 
cal to the UN. He was described by a Third 
World diplomat as a believer in "muscular 
diplomacy" and by no means "a cowboy". 

References to India, Pakistan, South Asia 
or the nuclear testing occur in only four 
paras (18,38,47 and 49) of Annan's report, 
a diplomatic source pointed out. One Ind¬ 
ian official, who's analysed the document 
threadbare, speaking privately to Outlook, 
said: "On balance, it's not the reference to 
j&K that's objectionable to me, but his refer¬ 
ence to the N-tests. It's obnoxious because 
India's national security is not anyone’s bus¬ 
iness but it's own. But even here, Annan has 
been respecting of our sensibilities." 

Said an Asian diplomat: "India’s nuclear 
testing, perhaps the most dramatic event of 
the year, has been treated with kid gloves by 
Annan. Nuclear non-proliferation evange¬ 
lists (peaceniks), I think, will be mad at him 
for that reason. So, I don’t understand why 
there's such a cacophonous reaction from 
New Delhi." Added another official ftom a 
neighbouring country of India: "Instead of 
Ignoring these references, the Indians, by 
protesting, are internationalising the issue. 
They've drawn attention to something 
many of us had simply ignored." ■ 

Narayan D. Keshavan at the UN 
headquarters 
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OPINION 


OawdliiQ at Duiban 


T He 12th non-aligned summit concluded in Dur¬ 
ban on the 4th of September. This was the first 
time Atal Behari Vajpayee participated in a nam 
summit. This was also the first time a non-Congress 
government represented India in the non-aligned 
movement. The general assessment is the Indian del¬ 
egation acquitted itself well during the deliberations 
and showed a capacity to stand firm on issues of vital 
interest to India, on which some members of the 
movement look critical or adversarial stances. 

Leaving aside the event-specific importance of this 
summit and the discussions held, a fundamental quest¬ 
ion to be asked is whether the 12th summit of the 
movement led to any redefinition of the objectives of the move¬ 
ment in the context of the transformed post-Cold War internatio¬ 
nal situation. It is to be acknowledged that since the end of the 
Cold War and superpower confrontation, there has been wide¬ 
spread questioning of the relevance of the movement amongst its 
members. There is also a general awareness amongst the member¬ 
ship of the movement that it lacks unity in perceptions about the 
challenges that developing countries face. Ihis erodes the central¬ 
ity of the movement as an instrument to collectively further the 
political, security and economic interests of the developing coun¬ 
tries. There is a shared recognition that nam would have to redefine 
its terms of reference, take note of the new challenges that the 
members collectively face in the new international order being put 
In place by the advanced countries under the leadership of the US. 
The three summits held since the end of the Cold War were sup¬ 
posed to engage in the exercise of redefining the role and objec¬ 
tives of NAM. Reviewing the discussions at these three summits and 
their decisions, one cannot escape the con¬ 
clusion that the movement has not come to 
grips with the new international situation. 

I.est one is accused of indulging in a swe¬ 
eping value judgement, an analysis of the 
ambience and decisions of the Durban 
summit would be pertinent. Firstly, the lack 
of political importance attached to the 
summit manifested itself in the fact that 
less than half of the 114 member<ountries 
were represented by their heads of state or 
government. Secondly, bilateral and regio¬ 
nal controversies significantly marred the 
atmosphere. The animosity between Con¬ 
golese president Laurent Kabila and Nelson 
Mandela disturbed the atmosphere of the 
summit. Mandela’s references to Kashmir in his inaugural address 
generated tension with India. The resentment among Islamic 
members due to the unilateral missile strikes by the US were 
exacerbated by the US being invited as an observer. Opinion was 
divided on nuclear non-proliferation, disarmament and security 
issues. A phenomenon in the general debate of particular negative 
relevance to India was the large number of delegations expressing 
critical views about India's nuclear weaponisation and then, as 
they asserted, the consequent nuclear weaponisation of PaMstan. 

Most importantly, there was no substantive agreement on collec¬ 
tive or shared policy stances to be adopted regarding broader issues 
coWccttvti tuwrcst of the movement, viz. questions of 
good governance, instituUonat sak-^uavSs toi twimao meet- 
national trading arrangements evolving under the wro, condition¬ 
alities affecting transfer of resources and investments, new regimes 
being put In place by the advanced countria on transfers of tech¬ 



nology or even on specific issues like the continuing 
sanctions against Iraq and Cuba. Nor was there any real 
unity on the UN's peacekeeping role, UN reforms or 
the role of multilateral financial institutions. 

The Durban declaration, mnnlng to nearly ISO 
pages, deals with all these issu« in a non<ontrover- 
sial, anodyne manner. While It refers to most issues of 
common concern and Interest, it generally falls short 
of affirming a unity of purpose or a capacity to follow 
coordinated or parallel policies to respdhd to these 
concerns and interests. The inherent centrifugal 
forces resulted In the declaration focusing on the 
requirements of consensus and papering over differ¬ 
ences of opinion rather than reflecting the real orientations of 
the members. The Durban summit, like all the non-aligned sum¬ 
mits since the late '80s, remained a cosmetic exercise. 

An assessment of the discussions in the summit on Indian con¬ 
cerns and interests is of particular relevance. Mandela's reference 
to Kashmir in his capacity as chairman was a departure from nor¬ 
mal precedents, but it should not have come as a shock or a sur¬ 
prise to us. Any study of Mandela's policy stances and attitudes 
since 1992-93 would have indicated that he has a detached, total¬ 
ly impartial view on Kashmir. Referring lo Kashmir in his inau¬ 
gural address also reflected his leitmotif of projecting himself as a 
leader of the movement transcending the individual concerns of 
member-countries even if it was an important country like India. 

Vajpayee's pointing out "on record" that this reference was unac¬ 
ceptable was valid, but I don't quite see why we should have been 
so much on the defensive and why we played up the reported apol¬ 
ogy from South Africa. 1 do not think there was any clearly expre¬ 
ssed apology. All that must have bwn con¬ 
veyed was the global context in which 
Mandela referred to Kashmir. Similarly, a 
majority of countries were critical of Inca's 
nuclear weaponisation and we responded 
appropriately. It is true that we have taken 
much satisfaction at there being no refer¬ 
ence to Kashmir in the final declaration as 
well as no criticism of India's nuclear 
weaponisation in the final document. 

We have claimed this as a diplomatic vic¬ 
tory. To a limited extent, the claim is valid. 
We should, however, not ignore the fact 
that the declaration reflecting our general 
point of view does not mean that the Indiv¬ 
idual policies of the member-countries have 
also undergone a parallel transformation. Policy orientations of the 
members are not going to change because of the declaration. These 
individual orientations will remain the substance of their policies 
on these issues of vital concern to India. What India should mon¬ 
itor is the policies that fellow members follow in the coming 
months and years on these issues instead of reposing our faith in 
the obfiiscatory courtesy and generalities in the declaration. 

The reality is that nam has been progressively marginalised in 
international affairs. We must make a distinction between remain¬ 
ing "non-aligned* and being a member of the "non-aligned 
movement". Remaining "non-all^ed" will always be relevant to 
India's foreign policy to ensure that we always retain our freedom 
of options to be responsive to our interests at any given point of 
time. Being part of the non-aligned movement, which continues 
to exist because no member wants to be the first to formally ques¬ 
tion its relevance, is altogether a different proposition. ■ 
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MALAYSIA 


Who Shot the Deputy? 

Mahathir’s sacking of his heir apparent Anwar Ibrahim smacks of a nexus with big business 

By M.G.6. PILLAI 

in Kuala Lumpur 


T IIK crackdown began 
on September 2, two 
days after Malaysia’s 
independence day 
anniversary. Anwar 
Ibrahim, till then prime min¬ 
ister Mahathir Mohammed's 
heir apparent, was sacked as 
deputy prime minister and 
finance minister on a litany of 
unspecified charges—offences 
of treason, sodomy, adultery, 
corruption and misdem¬ 
eanours under the Official 
Secrets Act. Mahathir then 
convened his umno party's 
supreme council and drum¬ 
med Anwar out of the party. 

A series of unpublici.s^, tho¬ 
ugh clearly related arrests the¬ 
reafter indicate the drama is 
far from over. Among those 
nabbed arc three senior civil 
servants and a businessman, 
an occasional tennis partner. 

Observers .say even the proba¬ 
bility of Anwar facing a capital 
charge cannot be ruled out. 

Initially, Anwar was ordered 
to resign, but when he refused 
to do so he was sacked. The 
police then surrounded his 
official residence, his water 
and electricity supply was cut 
(though that was corrected by 
the emergency power unit in 
the grounds), and the inspec¬ 
tor general of police threat¬ 
ened him with fresh charges 
every time the government 
was discomfited with yet 

another overseas television or newspaper roadshow. In fact, the attendance outside Anwar and his wife: fighting baek 
Interview. The presence of a large number his office for his talks has been so huge that 

of reporters and television crews, here for hawkers have set up food stalls. whose sexual trysts were captured on tape, 

the Commonwealth Games which began For his part, Mahathir has tried to wrest It is alleged that Anwar is a paedophile, 
last week, accorded Anwar an opportunity the offensive by asserting that his former that he sodomised one man 15 times, that 

to give vent to his grievances. deputy does not have the requisite moral he tried to seduce the wife of a businessman 

Anwar, surrounded by aides and support- crrtentials to lead an "Islamic nation like on one of his overseas tours, that he had sex 

ers, replied spiritedly to every charge against Malaysia". The prime minister's cohorts with his wife's driver ■•nd with an aide’s 

him, which appeared in the foreign news- have been touring the country, playing wife. (Interestingly, allegations that this 

papers and TV shows but not in the local audiotapes of an alleged conversation bet- aide's wife gave birth to a love child have 

m^ia, where all his utterances were blac- ween Anwar and the wife of a patty leader, since been disproved by dna tests.) Central 

ked out. But public sympathy is clearly with There are dark hints of incriminating video to these insinuations is a supposed record- 

him. I4st week, he addres^ a gathering tapes a la D.P. Vijandran, the Malaysian Ind- ing of Anwar's flirtations with a party offi- 

outside his new house, attracting a crowd of ian Congress leader who once was deputy dal; this was alleged in the umno supreme 

about 10,(XX). He now plans a country-wide speaker, of the Malaysian parliament and council which expelled him from the party. 
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although at the crudal mom¬ 
ent, when the speaker tried to 
replay the tape, the battery ran 
out! But the harassment contin¬ 
ues: 3 well-organised campaip 
to distribute that tape widely is 
under way. This correspondent 
had one slipped into his mail 
box in the dead of night and, 
having listened to it, is still 
uncertain if the voice on the 
tape is indeed Anwar’s. 

Most of these allegations sur¬ 
faced during an investigation of 
a political tract, SO Reasons Why 
Anwar Cannot Be Prime Minister, 
released during the June 1998 
general assembly of the umno, 
which dominates the governing 
coalition. While the tract is sub¬ 
ject to a court injunction pemding Anwar's 
request for a ban, it is still in circulation. 

A central figure in all this is Anwar's 
tennis partner, Nallakaruppan 
Solaimalai, a company director, who 
the book alleges provided his friend with 
men and women for sexual trysts. He was 
arrested in connection with allegations in 
the book, but was quickly charged with 
possessing 126 bullets for a gun he., does 
not own. The penalty for that is manda¬ 
tory death on conviction. However, a 
detailed statement issued by his lawyers, 
denying any suggestion that he had been 
involved in the alleged nefarious activities, 
seems to have weakened the government's 
case against him. 

A first generation Indian immigrant, 
Naila, as he is widely known, ro.se to dizzy¬ 
ing heights in the corporate world after an 
early career as a toddy tapper. For a while 
he dallied with Malaysian Indian Congress 
politics, but after a quarrel with party pres¬ 
ident S. Sarny Vellii veered towards Anwar. 

However, it is more than certain that sex¬ 
ual demeanour is merely a handy excuse 
for Anwar's dismissal, in fact, many obser¬ 
vers agree with his plaint that the travails 
he faces are the result of a "high level" con- 


Tfiough Malays don't quite 
believe the stiarges 
against Anwar, bis career 
may be over. But Mahathir 
too is not unscathed. 


spiracy of hostile businessmen and senior 
party officials unwilling to accept him as 
prime minister, which had .seemed a cer¬ 
tainty till now. 

Anwar had joined the umno in 1982 and 
stunned everyone with his rapid rise, 
becoming deputy prime minister just 11 
years later. Along the way he made more 
than his fair share of enemies. His fcKused 
political orchestration, which at one time 
blurred his long-stated support for an 
Islamiciscd Malaysian society, had him bal¬ 
ancing his credentials in the Mnslim world 
with a working relationship with the US 
and other Western countries. This raised the 
hackles of his older cabinet colleagues, who 
began to feel threatened by him. He also 
took the untraditional position of disagree¬ 
ing with the prime minister on fiscal, mon¬ 
etary and economic policies, and stridently 


objected to some specific pri¬ 
vatisation moves which were 
invariably goaded by cronyls- 
tic or nepotistic considera¬ 
tions. His resistance to award¬ 
ing economically and finan¬ 
cially dubious projects to the 
reigning barons made him a 
marked man. 

Anwar has been fighting back 
with elan. The manner of his 
dismissal from the govern¬ 
ment and patty was so flawed 
that most Malays don't quite 
believe the charges hurM at 
him. Significantly, while this 
sympathy may not help 
Anwar in reclaiming his polit¬ 
ical eminence, the 73-year- 
old prime minister too has 
not emerged unscathed. Suddenly, the 
probability that both leaders, the mainstays 
of the Malaysian political system for 
decades, could be out of the political scene 
within a year cannot be ruled out. 

And the future seems Increasingly uncer¬ 
tain. One of the two possible successors, 
foreign minister Abdullah Ahmad Badawi, 
is a colourless, well-meaning politician, 
whose hold on the party is questionable; 
the other contender, education minister 
Najib Tun Razak's competence is marred by 
a weight of sexual charges and allegations 
that could well sink him. 

The more frightening consequence of 
Anwar's exit is the division of the 
Malaysian polity into two disparate extr¬ 
eme groups, and the consequent irreleva¬ 
nce of ail shades in between. The Mal¬ 
aysian corporate world, which the govern¬ 
ing coalition encouraged as a consequence 
of the New Economic Policy, now has a life 
of its own; it is so powerful, and amoral, 
that it now wants a say on who ought to be 
the country's leaders. At the other extreme 
is the highly 'moral' Islamic community, 
with its long-term aim of creating a 
Muslim ummah in Malaysia. It is between 
these two extremes that Mahathir has been 
caught. With seemingly no way out. ■ 
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BANKS 



NOT INTERESTED 

Banks are flush with funds but why are they reluctant to give loans? 


By SHEKHAR GHOSH 


L ast month, an Aurangabad-based 
engineering firm received a query 
from a Thai export liousc about a 
iarge consignment ot aiioy gaskets. 

Some three years ago, a spate of 
similar orders had forced the company to 
import brand new machinery worth Rs 20 
crore. Aimost the entire cost was borne by 
bank borrowings. Then came the slow¬ 
down in both export orders and domestic 
demand: the company has been unable to 
repay even the interest on the loan every 
year. Instead, working capital loans have 
risen further. So last month, when the 
owner visited his bank for another Rs 10- 
crore working capital loan for the Thai 
order which would translate to a roughly 
Rs 30-crore profit, the bankers ref- v.,. -j , 
used. With the Thai economy itself in 
doldrums, even the export order 
could not be properly trusted. Last 
week, the promoter finally informed 
the Thai company of his inability to 
meet the order, 

India's corporate backyard is cur¬ 
rently littered with such tales of woe. 

"What's worse, you can neither blame 
the bankers nor the corporates for 
such cul-de-sacs," says the executive 
director of a nationalised bank. That 
there has been a slowdown in certain 
sectors of the economy is well-estab¬ 
lished. Many corporate houses—big 


and small—ate finding it extremely diffi¬ 
cult to service their debt. 

At the same time, banks are flush with 
cash. Deposits have been growing every 
month. Over June 1997, deposits increased 
by 18 per cent in May this year, reaching a 
whopping Rs 61,545 crore. At the same 
time, irank credit to the commercial sector 
is on a decline. In May, it was only 68.5 per 
cent of bank deposits. The 1997-98 bank 
results are indeed a cause for worry. While 
profits of 29 major banks have jumped by 
over 40 per cent, there isn't much to cheer. 

The deposit growth for the banking indus¬ 
try during 1997-98 was way ahead of the 
growth in advances at 15.5 per cent, acco¬ 
rding to figures released by the rbi. 

Indeed, the pressure on spreads for the 
banks—the difference between interest 
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earned on loans by banks and interest paid 
on deposits—has been increasing. In all 
cases, spreads declined last fiscal year or, at 
best, remained stagnant as banks compe¬ 
ted to attract short-term deposits. By 
reducing the interest rates and the cash 
reserve ratio, the mu has put further pres¬ 
sure on banks. They had to slash lending 
rates following an increase in liquidity, but 
could not reduce deposit rates for fear of 
losing customers. Says Rajiv Verma, bank¬ 
ing analyst at W.I. ('.arr: "The structure of 
Indian banking is such that spreads come 
under pressure when the rates drop, sbi has 
been the most vulnerable in this matter 
because of the large proportion of long¬ 
term deposits which it has not been able to 
re-price, despite falling lending rates." 

it's a strange situation; top-rated 
companies can easily borrow from 
banks, but they have access to even 
cheaper alternatives like external 
commercial borrowings (ecbs), private 
placement and commercial paper, 
while small and medium-sized corpo¬ 
rates which neeS funds most are 
starved of resources. These corporates 
attribute stringent pre-disbursement 
conditions set by the financial institu¬ 
tions to be largely responsible for their 
inability to get funds against even 
those loans that are already sanc¬ 
tioned. Some banks and institutions 
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also demand promoter's contribution upto 
7S per cent of the project cost, "if we had 
that kind of money, we wouldn’t need any 
loans," says a victim promoter. 

The bankers, in turn, blame the history of 
india's smalier companies. 
Explains a consultant to a 
leading private bank: ".Several 
companies had overstretched 
. their capacities expecting a higher 

rate of economic growth. More 
pertinently, they raised huge amo¬ 
unts from stcx'kmarkets and banks 
to put up large projects. 
jb Many smaller and mid- 

//\ size companies took the 

\ // y investing pubiic for a ride 

" ' ’* 1 ^.1 during the primary mar- 

w-ift ket boom. Promoters are 

' ' •* It would be worse if the 
banks did not ensure their commitment." 

Today when the bottom has fallen out of 
the stockmarket and over ;i,{X)0 companies 
are trading beiow or at par, the investing 
public is finding it safer to put their money 
in banks and earn between 8 and 10 per 
cent rate of interest. That's why deposits 
are growing so fast. Banks need to lend this 
cash out to make a profit, but memories of 
all those bad loans are still fresh. And blue- 
chip companies with high credit ratings 
cannot use all the funds 
available with the banks 
either due to the recessionary 
environment or iKxause they 
are already cash-rich. 

Ranks are now trying to 
find novel modes of invest¬ 
ment for their surf)lus cash. 

For instance, overseas money 
markets, where returns from 
short-term instruments are at 
least 150-200 basis |X)ints (1.5 
to 2 per cent) higher than 
those on similar domestic 
instruments. But as per rbi 
guidelines, banks can only 
deploy funds to the extent of 
their nostro limits (non-resi¬ 
dent deposits plus the over¬ 
seas investment limits which 
is IS per cent of the banks’ 
net worth or US $10 million, 
whichever is higher). Says S. 
Gopalkrishnan, executive 
director of Bank of India: "To 
take advantage of the integra¬ 
tion of money, forex and gilt 
markets, we have started an 
integrated treasury branch. 

We are also taking steps to 
integrate the bank's dealing 
room worldwide to nave a 
global treasury In Mumbai." * ’ 
The government is not —— 

unaware of the problems. - 


One way it is trying to tackle the situation 
is by giving banks far greater freedom. Says 
K. Kannan, chaitman-cum-managing direc¬ 
tor of Bank of Baroda: "To cut down on bad 
debts and for the recovery of loans, the kbi 
has dt-cidcxl to offer banks a broad set of 
directives within which they can determine 
an approach for recovery of overdue loans 
be.st suited for the bank." 

The finance ministry has 
already clarified that there BSllkli 

will be no end-use restric- Innri tl 
tions on banks wishing to IBI^ *1 

invest in bonds floated by out for 

companies, even if they are . ^ 
meant for takeover of com- ■ OUl lill 
panics. Several mergers Of ba( 

and takeovers may now be 
initiated by banks them- "r" ™ 

seives. For example, several aotfs 
mid-size cement compa- aran’f I 

nics which are unable to arOIl 11 

pay off their loans are aim- 
ost expecting their banks 
to find a white knight for them. "Such 
need-based merger activities prompted by 


Baokanaedto 
fomltbeoash 
out for a profit 
hut memorias 
of bad loans 
are stfli fresh 
and so they 
aren’t lending. 


cleared a Rs 20()<rore seven-year loan to tre 
for which the end use is not specified. Hie 
interest charged on such loans will be hig¬ 
her than normal temi loans. However, ana¬ 
lysts fear that even if this becomes a trend, 
such loans will only be given to bluest of 
the blue chips. This won't solve the prob¬ 
lems of the mid<ap and smaller corporates. 

Having realised that the 
small-.scale sector was the 
lad to tightening 

\ of bank's credit, the RBI had 

I OaSn set up a one-man high-level 

profit committee headed by S.L. 

j Kapur, former secretary in 

lOnaS the industry ministry, to 

loans si'ggMt steps for improving 

I . the delivery system and 

irOSn simplification of procedures 

thoy 

nrfliiii committee submitted its 

nOing. report to the rbi on June 30, 

it was oniy last week that 
the RBI accepted 35 of its 
126 recommendations. 

Bank branch managers will now have 


Indian banks might yet become a trend," more power to grant ad hoc iimits, and 
says Anand Vasudevan, banking analyst banks will now be free to decide their own 


at UTi Securities. 

The SBi has ai.so launched the "general pur- 


norms for assessment of credit require¬ 
ments. Ixian limits have also been raised- 


pose corporate loan", a normal banking application forms prescribed for loans up to 


procedure in developed markets. It has 
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Rs 2 lakh can now be used for Rs 10 lakh 
loans and those for Rs 50 lakh 
and more can now be used to 
ask a loan up to Rs 2 crore. 
Fhc central bank has also 
asked banks to delegate pow¬ 
ers to branch managers to 
grant ad hoc facilities to the 
extent of 20 per cent of the 
limits sanctioned. The most 
important part of the recom¬ 
mendations, however, is rbi's 
circular to the banks that the 
flow of credit to ssis will now 
be assessed by using data on 
disbursement rather than out¬ 
standing balances. Banks 
have, therefore, been advised 
to shore up their disburse¬ 
ment targets along with their 
outstanding balances. 

Will all this be enough? 
Some are sceptical. For exam¬ 
ple, M.S. Verma, chairman, 
SBI, who says banking in India 
oe in the next millennium will 
^ be very different from what 
S we have been used to till now: 
■i ^ "By changing procedures and 
® interest rates, we might get 
some incremental advantage. 
To change the growth rate, we 
have to look at strategic issues 
rather than procedural ones." 

. - - - In other words, response oi a 

_ totally different order. ■ 





FOREIGN INVESTMENT_ 

FDI: From Flip to Flop 

Global investors are asking, ‘If the Tatas couldn’t get through, what chance do we stand?’ 



T NARAYAN 


By NARAYAN D. KESHAVAN in New York 
and SANJAY SURI in London _ 

G I.OBAI, business is not merely 
kvetchy almut New Delhi, it's 
starting to show signs that it 
might be losing patience with the 
indecisiveness of the latter's poli¬ 
cies and the protectionist prattle of the 
Indian business classes toward western 
Investments in India. And the recent inci- 
denl of the house of Tatas throwing in the 
towel over a prestigious and ex|)ensive air¬ 
line project with a Singaporean tie-up is no 
mean reason behind the latest distress. 

That's the most stunning and recent 
example being frequently cited by several 
Wall Street analysts and executives in US 
and British corporations. Their usual cyni¬ 
cal comment on economic and business 
prospects in India is: "If the Tatas can't get 
their project approved, what chance in the 
world do we have?" 

The decision by Ratan Tata to abandon 
his airline project in the face of govern¬ 
ment indecision comes at an awkward 
moment. Just as foreign investment in the 
Mumbai market is picking up substantially, 
and just when direct investment too is 
beginning to come in after long pauses, 
one of Indian industry's most durable 
names announced a retreat for the reason 
that has more than any other kept invest¬ 
ment away—government delays. 

Said one disappointed Wall Street analyst: 
"What's the use of (finance minister) 
Yashwant Sinha talking to us here about 
how India beckons us? Or of former finance 
secretary Montek Singh Ahluwalia speaking 
about his government's policies? We lis¬ 
tened to them and their promises and look 
at what we see—that Tatas and their over¬ 
seas partners are given the boot. I clearly 
see politics behind it and it seems to me 
that transparency, which the bjp promised, 
has been tossed out of the window." 

Luckily for India, airlines is one area 
where international business is inclined to 
be a little forgiving of government con¬ 


trols. As a result, the government's delay in 
allowing the launch of a new airline has 
not been quite the blow that it would have 
been if the Tatas were refused, say, a power 
project. Still, the Indian government has 
reason enough to be a little embarrassed 
over what a London investment banker 
called its "manner of indecision". The 
trouble, he told Outlook, is "sometimes not 
what decision the government takes, but 
that it doesn't take a decision at ail." 

The government, he said, could well 
have taken a prompt decision against for¬ 
eign partnership in Indian air travel. Now, 
he said, even companies sympathetic to 
nationalism in the airline business are wor¬ 
ried about the way India does business—or 
doesn't. "There are two issues we arc talk¬ 
ing about here," the investment manager 
added. "There is a broad message here that 
is unacceptable, and a more industry-spe¬ 
cific message that is 
more acceptable." 

Says a banker with 


Union minister of Civil Aviation Ananth 
Kumar: excuses and more excuses 

an American multinational company: "The 
point of this dispute has been that Tata has 
been talking the very language that foreign 
companies use." I'his is the language of 
companies that proposed many infrastruc¬ 
ture projects earlier. “As things stand, no 
new infrastructure projects are going in," he 
said. "The .sanctions aren't helping, and if 
foreign companies hear Tata talking the lan¬ 
guage of foreign companies over burcau- 
aatic hurdles, that cannot help either." 

A senior executive with a U.S firm eyeing 
India as a destination is worried. He asked: 
"Tell me, what hope is there for those of us 
who aren't as well connected as the T^tas in 
India? I'm very unsure about India now. Is 
it the right place to get in now or should 1 
wait? Five months ago (when the Vajpayee 
administration assumed office) 
I was all charged up. Then 
came the Budget and its undo¬ 
ing piece by piece. The whole 
thing now is unpredictable, it 
seems. I think I'll wait and see 
what prime minister Vajpayee 
has to say when he comes to 
New York (later this month)." 

Clearly, such concerns will 
be under sharp focus when a 
10-member delegation of the 
United States-India Business 


With Ratan Tata abandoning 
his airline project in the face 
of government indecision, India 
watchers have put investment 
plans on hold for the moment. 
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Council (usiBc), which is also represented 
by Fortune 500 firms, meet with senior 
members of the Indian political leadership 
on September 17 and 18. The delegation, 
led by Dean O'Hare, the Chubb (insur¬ 
ance) Corporation boss, and including 
Frank Wisner, former American envoy to 
India and now a top official with aiu Inc, 
will seek to press polic 7 -makers in New 
Delhi to be realistic and pragmatic in their 
approach toward attracting 
US inv^tments to India. 

One of them put it rather 
bluntly: "In the end, foreign 
investment is all about tnist. 

We are badly stuck on the 
tru.st question. The general 
mood in our investment com¬ 
munity is one of rather great 
frustration and disappoint¬ 
ment tinged with anger at 
what is happening in India." 

He added; "What's good for 
Indian companies Is good for . 

India seems to be the governing logic at 
the moment. The rules of the game seem 
stacked against those of us who want to 
invest in India, i'm not talking about the 
tough negotiating that the Indians engage 
in. It's the constant changes and shifts that 
occur after the negotiations are seemingly 
done and over with that is upsetting." 
What the US firms seek are 


a Ihta airline; that it wouid get equity par¬ 
ticipation from a source in Singapore was 
different from letting Singapore Airlines 
join in a domestic Indian service. That's a 
fine distinction that managers who finance 
projects here are not drawing. The govern¬ 
ment seems to have the benefit of doubt 
here—just about—that its indecision arose 
from resistance to a domestic airline with 
foreign partnership, and not from compul- 
sivciy indecisive ways. 
Iliat reputation hangs 
heavy, but some small 



$S billion last year, mostly on the strength 
of liberalised decisions that have stayed. 

Actual investment from Britain is also 
beginning to trickle in a little quicker than 
before, llie inflow was $124 million last 
year, peanuts in comparison to the total 
investment abroad by British companies, 
but more than twice the actual figures for 
1995 and 1996. 

India watchers in corporate America and 
Wall Street do acknowledge the recent 
'|X)sitive steps' taken by Vajpayee in nam¬ 
ing two economics-oriented brains trusts. 


As part of the 10-member US- 
India Business Council, Frank 
Wisner will impress on Indian 
policy-makers to be more real¬ 
istic vis-a-vis US investment. 


moves point to new possibilities. 

Last year British investment worth $1.2 
billion to India was approved. Much of it 
has not yet come in, but Indian officials 
pushing British investment point out that 
approvals, which is about the same as last 
year's, is not the issue. Trade between India 
and Britain reached a record high of over 


"These moves have raised our hopes," one 
executive said. However, "what's really 
missing is a kind of an authoritative doc¬ 
trinal statement on the role of fdi in India's 
economic development strategy, saying 
that FDI will be an integral part of the str¬ 
ategy. A recognition that there is a core 
link between trade, investment and gro¬ 
wth. We need a clear state¬ 


fairly simple: that the general 
policy framework on invest¬ 
ments be connected to the 
marketplace, transparency 
and equal application of the 
rules of law. "Right now, it 
isn't so. It seems that those 
who can manipulate the sys¬ 
tem alone can succeed." "For 
God's .sake, we are not the 
Fast India Company," anoth¬ 
er analyst added. "Foreign 
investment, it appears, is still 
a dirty word in India (seen as) 
some sort of a Fifth column 
trying to destroy India." As 
long as there was political 
manipulation, lack of salu¬ 
tary shifts in policies, or a real 
strategy for fdi, adequate con¬ 
sultations and predictability, 
"there's going to be a disquiet 
among those who want to 
put their money in India." 

Managers with British com¬ 
panies promoting investment 
into India see the indecision 
linked to an alliance with 
Singapore Airlines, an alliance 
that had been replaced, 
according to Tata, with an 
equity participation by a 
Singapore company. In its 
final shape, Ikta had proposed 



ment that ties up ail these. In 
effect, we are looking for a 
Vajpayee Doctrine." 

"The government will have 
to give in,” says a London 
banker. "The stubborn way 
of handling things will not 
work in the long run." But, 
he conceded. It was under¬ 
standable for a government 
to want control of the avia¬ 
tion industry. "Apart from 
America, most governments, 
even in the West, don't like 
internal airlines going into 
foreign hands." Only the US 
has at the moment a crowd 
of airlines that are privately 
owned, and American Airl¬ 
ines partners British Airways 
on many operations. 

But with assurances of con¬ 
trol in the hands of Tata, 
"the government will have 
to take a fresh look, have to 
give in," he adds. "They can¬ 
not deny the service to one 
of the top groups for long.” 
But with many major pro- 
PQsals in power and infra¬ 
structure also held up, the 
Ihta story has only refocused 
the spotlight on an old gov¬ 
ernment malaise. ■ 
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INFOTECH 


So Who Packs 
More Silicon? 

Faced with Andhra’s Silicon Rush, Bangalore fights 
back to reclaim its mantle as India’s IT capital 




flexibility of operations, flexi¬ 
ble labour laws, and good 
working conditions for 
women. Karnataka's high on 
ucij—Uncertainty in policy. 
Government roie, Licence, 
Inspecton. The quality of the 
package is important, and it 
must be marketed effectively. 
You need to go to the people 
and not react only when peo¬ 
ple come to you. The govern¬ 
ment must remove the bot¬ 
tlenecks and work to com¬ 
pete with whcMoever." 



SANJOY DAS GUPTA, secrstary, IT, is In charge of 
Bangalore’s information technology expansion project 


ByB.R. SRIKANTH_ 

I T is India's Silicon Valley: 1,700 Infor¬ 
mation technology (IT) companies, 
with a turnover of Rs S,800 crore, an 
employee strength of 130,000. All of 
which flowered on its own, in less 
than a decade, with the state government 
performing a dormant role, watching the 
growth more as a spectator rather than as a 
partner, except for an odd incentive or 
land grant for a software technology park. 

And then Nara Chandrababu Naidu decid¬ 
ed that he would make Hyderabad India's IT 
capital, overtaking Bangalore with a sudden 
brutal surge of speed. In two years, through 
a high-octane marketing thrust, he has 
managed to get the global IT industry to 
actively consider Andhra's capital city as an 
alternative to Bangalore. And when he got 
Bill Gates to agree to set up a software devel¬ 
opment centre for Microsoft in Hyderabad, 
alarm bells rang across the border in 
Karnataka. Add to that Pune and Chennai's 
hunger for IT investment, and a stem warn¬ 
ing from Ratan Tata that Bangalore's days of 
glory could soon draw to an end, and the 
prospect of flight of capital from the .state 
has jolted the state government out of its 
slumber. Bangalore is fighting back. 

Says Sabeer Bhatia, founder 
of the enormously successful 
free Internet-based mail ser¬ 
vice, Hotmail, who grew up in 
Bangalore: "The biggest impe¬ 
diment is a licence for every¬ 
thing. In the US, we took one 
business licence for my com¬ 
pany which soon had its pres¬ 
ence in 230 countries and 23 
million subscribers. I think 
Bangalore is slipping because 
of poor infrastructure and Nai- 
du's aggressive marketing." 

But Ram N. Agarwal, presi¬ 
dent, Manufacturers As^ia- 
tion for Information Techno¬ 
logy, feels that the smaller the 
role of government, the better 
IT growth. "This industiy does 
not require incentives, but 
speed in decision making. 


The Karnataka government 
has now unveiled an impressive package of 
initiatives to soothe the IT industry's frayed 
tempers, and attract new investments. 
Private companies will be permitted to set 
up software technology parks. Eight pro¬ 
jects with investment totalling Rs 2,(XX) 
crore have already been approved. Around 
280 acres have been acquired for the expan¬ 
sion of Bangalore's Electronic City; another 
SOO acres will be earmarked for a novel IT 
township, complete with residential com¬ 
plex for professionals. An exclusive software 
venture capital fund is being launched to 
help small and medium start-up companies. 


The beginning of November will see a 
major conference. Bangalore IT.com, to 
showcase the city as the ideal IT hub, and 
an international seminar on Global Village, 
sponsored by UNirx», with speakers like 
Kenichi Ohmae, president of Mckinsey 
Japan and Prof. Raj Reddy, dean. School ot 
Computer Science, mit. The Centre for Entr¬ 
epreneurship in IT will train people keen on 
setting up IT enterprises. And to bring IT 
closer to people, touch-screen kiosks are 
planned for Bangalore phone booths, from 
where people can book flight tickets or pay 
water and electricity bills. Roadshows are 
coming up at San Jose in Sil¬ 
icon Valley, and Osaka, Japan. 

Says Sanjoy Das Gupta, sec¬ 
retary, information technol¬ 
ogy: "We have most of the big 
names here. We want them to 
expand to new centres outside 
Bangalore. At the residential 
township we propose to set up 
next to the Electronic City, we 
plan to demonstrate model 
governance in an urban con- 
^omerate. This township will 
have its own mayor and other 
functlonades, all chosen from 
among IT professionals." 

Of course, the Karnataka gov¬ 
ernment is hamstrung by the 
lack of a proactive hardselling 
CM. While the computer- 
savvy Naidu has utilised every 
interaction with industrialists 



GOH XOK HUAT, CEO, Intomatlonal TBCbnolagy Park, Is oveisaaing 
the setting up of a huge MNC-drivan olllea and rasldantlal complax 
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to make a pitch for Hyderabad, Karnataka 
chief minister J.H. Patel has revealed his 
ignorance of IT jargon in front of key soft¬ 
ware players. At a meeting with the IT task 
force set up by the PM, Patel 
asked his chief secretary B.K. 

Bhattacharya the difference 
between software and hard¬ 
ware. But at meetings with the 
media, Patel has bragged of 
how Bangalore has only to 
compete with Nice in France, 

Tokyo and Fukuoka in Japan, 
and Dallas for a place among 
the world's top five software 
development cities by 2010. 

Besides the new initiatives, 
the government is using the 
tags of MNcs which have set 
up shop in Bangalore to draw 
new companies to the $208 
million International Techn¬ 
ology Park (rrp), a joint ven¬ 
ture between the Tatas, a 
Singapore consortium, and 
the Karnataka Government. 

Says Goh Kok Huat, ceo, rrr, 

Bangalore; "In the last six to 
nine months, we have almost 
completed the package. We 
are in the final touch-up stage 
as far as the office and pro¬ 
duction complex is con¬ 
cerned. We have begun work 
on the residential complex 
and the first 50 units will be 
ready by March. We have 21 
companies, but the interest¬ 
ing thing Is that out of this. 


more than half are mncs, and about half of 
them could be considered as new invest¬ 
ments In' the last eight months in 
Bangalore." But an occupancy figure of 95 
per cent or more will depend on how well 
the US economy is doing. Also, how quic¬ 
kly the Japanese as well as the South 
Asian economies would recover. 

The other factor that Huat 
and other key executives in 
the sector cite is infrastruc¬ 
ture. Says Huat: "Over the 
next few years, if Bangalore 
can Improve its infrastruc¬ 
ture, that would give a 
strong boost to investm¬ 
ents." So does Nandan M. 

Nllekani, deputy managing 
director, infosys Techno¬ 
logies: "TTie road and power 
conditions leave much to be 
desired. English medium 
schooling is more difficult to 
obtain, and housing more 
expensive compared to other cities.” 
Nllekani says higher velocity of business, 
lower cormption, better infrastructure like 
schools, roads, power, housing, elimina¬ 
tion of pollution and other traffic hazards 
and better crime control ought to form the 
core of government initiatives. 

For Srinl Rajam, managing director, Texas 


Instruments (India), the fust mnc to estab¬ 
lish a product development centre in Bang¬ 
alore, frequent international flights from 
Bangalore are a must to foster growth. "The 
first challenge for us is to grow in terms of 
leadership. The initiatives of the govern¬ 
ment are good, but it has some way to go. 
Anything that can reduce the hardships of 
travel is welcome.” Texas 
Instruments, which com¬ 
menced operations with 17 
engineers in 1986, today 
employs BOO-odd profession¬ 
als. Turnover has risen from 
Rs 3.97 crore in 1988-89 to 
Rs 45 crore in 1997-98. 

The shrill calls of IT industry 
leaders have moved the gov¬ 
ernment to initiate measures 
outside the purview of the 
industries department. Says 
N. Vishwanathan, principal 
secretary to the government, 
department of commerce and 
industry; "We are serious about retaining 
our pre-eminent position. We have reduced 
the interest rates on loans sanctioned for IT 
companies. And, we have set up a single- 
window agency which gives approvals for 
licences promptly. To reduce the time taken 
for getting approvals from various agencies, 
we have designated Karnataka Udyog Mitra 
as a nodal agency to secure 
clearances from organisations 
like the commercial tax depar¬ 
tment and the electricity 
board. This organisation will 
follow up on each proposal on 
the behalf of entrepreneurs." 

The government will take 
steps to improve the infra¬ 
structure, too, says Vishwana¬ 
than. "Funds worth Rs 125 
crore raised by Bangalore City 
Corporation through bonds 
will be used for upgradation 
and maintenance of ail roads. 
The entire money will be 
spent in a period of one year." 

With some augmentation 
by the government, the 
industry Is confident of tak¬ 
ing the export figure to Rs 
3,500 crore in 1998-98 and 
Rs 5,000 crore by the turn of 
the century. More ambitious 
targets being Rs 10,000 to Rs 
12,000 crore by 2002-2003, 
if the government imple¬ 
ments all these initiatives 
without a snag. Should these 
figures turn to reality, the 
bar graph for IT companies 
would be a record of sorts for 
any Indian industry. And 
Bangalore would remain the 
First City of Software. ■ 
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EDUCATION „„ 


A NEW CURRICULUM 

What is the next step for economic reforms? Teach liberalisation in school. 


I p you had thought that your child was 
not getting to know enough about eco¬ 
nomics at sihool; if you thought an 
understanding of the economic situation 
was beyond your child's comprehension, a 
solution might be right at your doorstep. 

The Rajiv Gandhi Institute of Cont¬ 
emporary Studies (rcics), under the aegis 
of the Rajiv Gandhi Foundation, is seeking 
to change the economics curriculum in 
schools. The aim: to make school-going 
children understand economic issues and 
especially the concept of economic liberal¬ 
isation. According to the institute, one of 
the difficulties in implementing the eco¬ 
nomic reforms has been a lack of under¬ 
standing of the reforms by people who 
were unaware of the economic situation, 
and the dire need and rationale for the 
reforms. This was primarily due to the 
poor quality of economics education: a 
problem, that the Institute felt, should be 
tackled at the grassroots. 

Says Bibek Debroy, direc- l,- „ 
tor, Ruics: "At school, chil- - 
dren are still taught about 
the old concepts of com- ; 
manding heights and socia¬ 
lism, while modern-day 
economic reality is totally 
different and completely 
missing from the curricu¬ 
lum. litis prompted us to 
introduce modules on the 
Indian economy with a 
thrust on economic reforms 
to bring schoolchildren 
closer to ground realities." 

The experiment began in 
Delhi on a trial basis in July when rgics 
wrote to 30 schools—-selected at random 
from government and private-run 
schools—seeking their response to 
modifying the economics cur 
riculum in classes 9, 10, and 
11. The programme was 
open for all students and 
not just those who were 
already studying eco¬ 
nomics. 

Out of the 30, 20 
schools evinced interest in 
the project. Unfortunately, 
say RGICS experts, the 
response from govern¬ 
ment schools was poor, 
while private schools 
were pretty open and 
enthusiastic about the 
idea. Says Debroy: "Ini¬ 


tially there was the usual apprehension 
about the usefulness of such an experi¬ 
ment and whether it was worth spending 
time on, but gradually the veil of doubt 
lifted and almost all of them are now part 
of it." Led by Debroy, the exercise was car¬ 
ried out by a team of economists, which 
included Shubhashis Gangopadhyay, Parth 
Shah and Wilima Wadhwa. 

The programme crystallised after the 
trial run in July. The institute then deci¬ 
ded to hold six sessions pet school on 
Fridays where economic experts were 
invited to hold interactive sessions, 
explaining the basic economic concepts. 
Most of the subjects taken up at these ses¬ 
sions related to prartical economics—eco¬ 
nomic reforms, public sector undertak¬ 
ings, disinvestment, rupee devaluation 
and overall economic management. 

The first phase of this programme in 
Delhi will be wound up by September- 
end, after which rgics will 
chalk out a concrete pro- 
' gramme to carry on the cru- 

Debroy: "At the moment, 
IRFAN HUSSAIN 


As 


the project is extra-curricular, but very 
soon, we will crystallise it into school cur¬ 
ricula all over the country." 

RGICS is pretty enthused by the initial suc¬ 
cess. Says an expert involved in the pro¬ 
ject: "We are overwhelmed by the res¬ 
ponse. The level of interest and interaction 
of the students was of a high class and this 
was visible more in schools with lower 
brand equity than better known ones." 
The programme for the second phase is 
also in place and will be spread out further 
in Delhi in October. Here, events like 
debates, quizzes and essay competitions on 
topical economic issues like disinvestment 
and insurance reforms will be organised in 
addition to the interactive sessions. Plus, 
there will lx; workshops on current topics 
like the East Asian crisis, rupee depreciation, 
sanctions, rsu disinvestment, small scale 
industry reservation, foreign direct invest¬ 
ment and multinational corporations. 

By November, the institute expects to 
develop a module which can be applied 
anywhere in the country and the pro¬ 
gramme will go out of Delhi, to schools in 
smaller towns, excluding the metros, 
where, rgics feels, "there is enough aware¬ 
ness about economic developments". 

The obsolescence of the economic syl¬ 
labus and textbooks in schools was yet 
another issue that the institute was looking 
into. However, the responsibility of this has 
been put on the Centre for Civil Society. 
While changing the syllabus, which is a 
mammoth task, is still under discussion 
with the authorities, an exercise to change 
the Economics textbooks has already 
begun. The aim is not only to make the 
textbooks much more attractive and inter¬ 
esting but also up to date. Debroy cites the 
example of a student whose maria were cut 
because he gave the current (1997-98) fig¬ 
ures for India's exports while the one 
given in the texttook was of 1992-93. 
"This shows the kind of education we 
are giving our children," he says. 

The draft manuscript of the textbooks 
would be tun through students in 
I October and the final version would be 
I out by December. Also, for the first 
time, textbooks will be introduced in 
floppy disk and civrom versions, which 
, will be followed by interactive on-line 
textbooks for schools. 

So next time you come across terms 
like revenue deficit and incremental 
capital output ratio, run to your child 
for guidance. ■ 

Arindam MuHiariee 
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For five days in February '99, a group of IT and telecom companies from the southern state of Bavaria in Germany will display 
their technological artistry in Calcutta. And they won't be alone. Calcutta will play host to a galaxy of bri^t stars in the electronics 
universe. From many parts of the world and from India At Gateway'99 Exposition and Seminar. 

Gateway'99.The first event being held on this scale exclusively on Computer, Multimedia and Communication. With full support 
and co-operation of all Electronics Industries Associations in India and the State and Central Governments. 

It's time you made concrete plans for Gateway'99. For Exposition space and Seminar details, 
do call us before time runs out 


Exposition Secretariat 

Webel Bhavan, Block EP & GR Sector V, Bidhannagac Salt Lake, Calcutta 700 091 
Phone: 91 -33- 357-1706/1704/7565, Fax: 91 -33-3571739/1708/1711 
e-mail: nandan@giascl 0 1 .vsnl.netin & webel@giascl 0 ) .vsnl Jiet.in 
lrTtemethttp7/vwvw.vvebel.com 

Gatewax'99. Or^nised by Webe/in its Silver Jubilee Year 
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Price Cuts 
Thrill But Kill 

Marketers are caught in their own game. Brand cache, customer 
loyaity, profits—all are being lost in the vicious circle of discounts 


ByHEE RJAPA WHAJETLEY_ 

I NCREDIBLE but true. Marketmen insist 
sales of the Akai colour TV, emperor of 
exchange offers, despot of discounts, 
slid from 49,000 sets in May to 33,000 
in June to 30,500 in July, in the mean¬ 
time, BPL has moved sales up from 52,000 in 
May to 56,000 in June to 81,000 in July. Of 
course, bpi. has also cut prices, but nowhere 
near Akai levels, if you turn in your oid 21- 
inch CTV, you can get a bpl 29-incher for Rs 
24,000. An Akai one comes for Rs 7,000 less. 

What happened? Aren't big discounts 
enough? And if bigger discounts are not 


slot here at sunset hour, peak shopping 
time. The joke going round was that retail¬ 
ers here worry more about parking than 
profits. But today there are more ushers 
than chauffeurs waiting. The brightly-lit 
display windows, selling Italian, French and 
German brands, tell a grim story. Adidas: 
empty. Lacoste: empty. The Reebok Infinlti 
store has more mannequins than staffers, 
and more staffers than customers. 

Across the road, a middle-aged couple 
wanders into electronics showroom Rhy¬ 
thm Corner. They want a new TV in 
exchange for their old one. The salesman 
painstaldngly leads them through a well- 


Despite its matcbiess diseount schemes, Altai’s 
ctieur TV sales hajiiatplly this yeac 


enough, what is? 

These are the questions 
that are haunting every 
consumer goods marketer in 
the country. 

For, the times don't seem to be 
getting any less tough. Last week, 
were you by any chance at 
South Extension, one of New 
Delhi's smartest shopping arc 
ades? A year ago, it was nearly 
impossible to find a parking 



rehearsed presentation of hot new | 
features and technical nitty-gritty. 


Midway, he's cut short. What’s 


coming free with the TV, 


asks the impatient 


buyer. Nothing at I 


I the moment, says the sheepish salesman. 
Couple moves towards the door. 

So whatever the reasons for Akai's poor 
show in the last few months, discounts do 
seem to work. “When the chips are down, 
the psychology of the customer is to post¬ 
pone buying of all non-essentials, typically 
lifestyle products, and he has to be lured 
Into a buying decision with promotions, 
price cuts and incentive schemes,* says 
Abhijit Sanyal, vice-president, Bausch & 
Lomb. His company is currently running a 
scheme where your old spectacle frame can 
be exchanged to get Rs 500 off ob a Ray-Ban 
frame. This comes on the heels of a scheme 
where the purchase of one pair of Ray-Ban 
sunglasses fetched another for free. Bata has 
slashed prices by 50 per cent. Woodland by 
40 per cent, Kidswear 70 per cent. Custo¬ 
mers are coming in, albeit in a trickle. 

Price war drums are beating in almost 
every industry, but nowhere as loud as in 
consumer electronics. Ever since Akai went 
on a rampage two years ago, the industry 
hasn't been the same. Today a bpi, av sells 
at 30 to 35 per cent less than six months 
ago, Videocon at 15-£0 per cent lower. Even 
LG Electronics, which has so far prided itself 
for taking the high technology ground, ref¬ 
using to get into discount wars and exch¬ 
ange schemes, admits to having whittled 
prices down by 5 per cent. 

There's hardly any applia 
nee today that’s not being 
sold at a new rate or 
without a freebie. 

Bring old gas stove 
along, get Rs 1,000 
off on BPL gas table. 

Exchange old fri 
dge, get Rs 6,000 off on 
new frost-free one. Buy 
National cooker, take 
home 15-piece bone- 
china tea set gratis. Last 
week, Kabir Mulchan- 








dani, boss of Baron International which 
martets AkaJ, announced a licensing agree¬ 
ment with Japanese brand Aiwa. He plans 
to do in the audio market with Aiwa what 
he did with Akai in TVs. Expect incredible 
deals, maybe somewhere they seem to be 
paying you to take their product home. 

Even products and brands that normally 
don't lend themselves to price wars, either 
because they run a risk of image erosion or 
derive cache from premium pricing, ate fin¬ 
ding it difficult to stay away from the disco- 


Photographs by GAUfll GIU. 


unting game. Daewoo was the lint luxury 
car maker to slash prices. Now Maruti Zen 
has incurred an upgradation cost of Rs 
40,000 on its new model but passed on only 
Rs 10,000 to the buyer. Ford’s asking cu^ 
tomers to exchange old cats for 1.6 Zetecs. 

Price cuts, any marketing textbook would 
tell you, are good defence strategy. As long 
as they're temporary, targeted at specific 
customers or used to move excess invent¬ 
ory in a slowing market. 

But what happens when discounting 


becomes a strategic weapon to grab market- 
share? "Competing on price will take you to 
a dead end. It's like drug addiction. Pint you 
do it for the thrill, then It becomes a neces¬ 
sity and then the necessity sucks you. You 
can say you're cheaper, but cheaper than 
whom and for how long?" asks Rajeev Kar- 
wai, vice-president, LG Electronics. The pro¬ 
blem is that once someone slashes prices, 
it's very difficult for rivals not to follow suit. 
And in recessionary times, panic is easy to 
set in, so priceroffo become a round-the-year 
phenomenon, a loop from which it's iffi- 


t for lifestyle products in 
elieves Bausch & Lomb. 





cult to extricate your brand. Even when 
times turn better, Indian marketers will find 
it very hard to raise prices back to their nor¬ 
mal levels. Paradoxically, that may not be so 
good for the customer in the long run. Bec¬ 
ause mad price-cutting has to finally imp¬ 
inge on product quality. 

V^at's really happened to good old brand 
cache? Customer loyalty? Profits? Corporate 
planning? All seem to be on the casualty 
list. "It's sheer madness. Brands are being 
sold like vegetables,” says marketing consu¬ 
ltant Jagdeep Kapoor. “Many companies are 
still groping as the markets are in a churn. 
Earlier all mncs focused on high-end goods 
at premium pricing for the middle class. 
Now they're focusing on only competitive 
pricing. The other eleme¬ 
nts of the marketing mix- 
customer satisfaction, 
brand communication, dis¬ 
tribution efficiencies—are 
being given the go-by," says 
Arvind Singhal, managing 
director, ksa Technopak. 

Fighting on price is easy, it 
brings quick volumes. But it 
can hurt business badly beca¬ 
use it encourages buyers to 
focus only on a product's price 
tag, not its value or quality or 
benefits. Arvind Mills learnt 
this lesson the hard way. Three 
years ago, it launched the Ruf 
and Tuf brand of ready-to-stitch 
jeans at Rs 299 to draw consu¬ 
mers who aspired to don a pair 
of jeans but couldn't afford 
them. It worked; sales were a 
healthy 3.5 lakh units a month in 
1996. In 1997, however, sales sud¬ 
denly slumped to less than 1.5 

ddiction. At first 
es a necessity. 
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lakh units a year. Arvind discovered 
that at that pricing, a lot of fly-by- 
night operators were able to make a 
killing whiie the 'original' company 
got bogged down with advertising 
and market development costs. 

Moral of the story: don't price to 
please the consumer, hoping the 
value proposition will hit. It only 
invites streetfighters to grab your 
market. Arvind has since axed 
ready-to-stiti'h Ruf and Tbf, intro¬ 
duce three price variants—Rs 299, 

Rs .179 and Rs 429—for the brand 
in the ready-to-wear format only. 

"When the pie shrinks, the only 
strategy is: expand like mad into 
unexplored markets, domestic 
and overseas. Or plug the leaking 

For Levi’s, innovati 
one element in the 

margins by better inventory con¬ 
trol, cost-cutting and distribution efficien¬ 
cies. There is no third option available. 
Price<ufting can only be a tactical wea¬ 
pon," says Sundeep Malhotra, general 
manager, Benetton. His company has 
expanded its network by 55 per cent in the 
last 18 months. It has begun exporting to 
Australia and New Zealand and is looking 
to export back to Italy this year. On the 
price front, Benetton has actually upped 
rates on its basic polos and T-shirts, after 


maintaining prices for a good six seasons. 

At the Levi-Strauss office in Bangalore, 
Wvek Raju, marketing manager, admits to 
using the price bait to woo his target cus¬ 
tomers—the 15 to 25-yeat-oid: "Let's face it. 
Tbo many goodies—music CDs, shoes, fash¬ 
ion accessories—are chasing the same poc¬ 


ket allowance. Pricing jeans at Rs 995 breaks 
the Rs 1,000 psychological barrier that our 
product was initially factoring at Rs 1,150.” 
This is not a price cut, he says; it doesn't 
dilute the brand, only makes it accessible. 
At the moment, Levi's marketing effort is 
concentrated on providing a better product 
range while making shopping fun. It's intro¬ 
duced a new concept of 'retainment' at its 


stores. Youngsters can now listen to the lat¬ 
est in music, exchange note on the graffiti 
board and hang out while friends and fam¬ 
ily shop. "The idea is to keep the excitement 
aUve around the brand. You have to con¬ 
stantly innovate. Pricing is just one element 
in tile marketing mix,” says Raju. 

At LG, Karwal has silenced his critics who 


initially mocked at his high-horse views 
against exchange offers and discounts by 
clocking a Rs 200-crore sales turnover in 
the first year itself with its "honest-to- 
goodness" price strategy. He points to how 
the business landscape has been laid waste 
by price wars and exchange offers. "Aro¬ 
und 50 per cent of colour TV sales today 
are from exchange offers. Had these not 
been offered, 10 per cent of the customers 

, Reebok will survive the 
hers there’s little hope. 

would have anyway come to the market 
because their old TVs wore out. Another 10 
per cent with hand-me-downs in smaller 
markets would also have bought new sets. 
That acxounts for 20 per cent of the 50 per 
cent. Overall then, the industry is losing 
10 pet cent growth," he reasons. LG, in 
fact, is pushing into the superpremium 
segment having just launched a 29" 
model—Golden Eye Swing—for Rs 69,000 
and a 21" model for Rs 21,200. 

So, how do the different players stack up 
as they redefine the rules of the game? Who 
will win? Difficult to say. The big boys—the 
likes of Levi's, Reebok, Benetton and 
Sony—will survive the carnage, by virtue of 
their deep pockets, if nothing else. But 
many will perish. That's the law of warfare. 

Right now, however, the marketplace is 
good turf for no one—except the customer. 
He is singing a new tune. The lyrics; How 
Low Can You Go... How Much Can You 
Please.... Most companies have no choice 
but to waltz along. ■ 
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Every morning over 
347 metal ports grind 
against each other 
when you start your cor 
Can your engine oil 
soothe the shock? 
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Costrol GTX Extra cun. 


T^|i^itily.l6rmulated to retain its optimum viscosity (so essential in the first 60 seconds of 
Vte.eiiri) Quickly flowing and lubricating all the moving parts of the engine when you turn 
* .'il^lghttion on. So no more grinding of metal parts.... or even your teeth in frustration. 

N ; CisWiI GTX Extra. Tlia llfablooil of your engine. 
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EARSAY 


To take note of The Human Development Report 1998 (HDR) released by UNDP last 
week, Hearsay drops its nonnal format this time. It wiii be back in its usual form next week. 

Consumptive World 

HDR 1998 pays particular attention to the skews in consumption patterns. At current 
rates, a child born in the developed world will consume SO times what a developing 
world child will. Fuelling this is rampaging advertising growth: China has increased ad 
spending by 10 times in the last decade, India threefold. The country with the highest 
proportion of advertising to GDP is underdeveloped Colombia: 2.6 per cent. 
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APPLY LIBERALLY TO HIDE THE FACT THAT YOUR 
COURIER ISN’T OVERNITE. 
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As the Clinton affair consumes the US, Outlook examine 



BySAGARIKA GHOSE 


What on earth have you done, said Christine 
To have wrecked the entire party machine 
To lie in the nude 
Is not at alt rude 
Blit to lie in the Mouse 
Is obscene. 

—Limerick inspired by Christine Keeler, 
mistress of British minister of war John I’rofumo, in the '60s. 


IF by a wobble of time and space, Bill Clinton could somehow have sought the coun¬ 
sel of Ram Manohar Lohia, his torment about the "inappropriate relationship" with 
Monica Lewinsky may have been somewhat soothed. Because Lohia, fiercely socialist 


critic of Nehru's Congress, disdained alt appropriate relationships. "Between a man 
and a woman," he said, "everything is permissible, so long as there is no use of force 
or breach of commitment." Lohia himself never married. He lived almost all his life 

I with Rama Mitra, a lecturer at Delhi University, an arrangement which psephologist 
Yogendra Yadav describes as "similar to a contemporary situation 
of living together and rather bold by the standards of the '60s". In 
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my we are so blase about the sex lives of our leaders 

fact, former minister Vasanl Satfie says he remembers seeing Lohia witli several 
companions. "The point is that he was honest. He never lieil. So it never affected his 
public standing," says Sathe. How's that for alternate morality, Lohia style? 

The world's only superpower looks a trifle immature compared to our rich tra¬ 
dition of "inappropriate relationships". There are the Mahatma's whacky < 

"experiments", Nehru and Edwina's "attraction", and the "magnifi- 
cently built and good-looking" yoga teachers of former prime min- 
isters. There are Peeping Tom books such as M.O. Mathai's My Days 
^ with Nehru, teasing tell-all tomes like P.V. Narasimha Rao's The Insider. are mys¬ 
terious "disappearances" en route official tours, and ministerial grabs at bureaucratic 
bosoms. There is the staccato advance made by a powerful i&b minister to an actress 
while on a visit to the Soviet Union: "You Vidya, Me Vidya!" There are defamation 
suits on the innovative peccadilloes of Congress chiefs and chief ministers. And there 
are snide references to famously bigamous chief ministers, and "unwed" mothers. 

But unlike in Clinton country, where the president's prickly problems have promp¬ 
ted the press and the public to turn rapaciously prurient, a bit of executive dna on a 
dress simply seems an occupational hazard of the body politic in India id est Bharat. 

Hormonal tumult in high office hardly merits any public attention. While 
Americans publish, read about, sell, confess, televise and film their leaders sex¬ 
ual preferences, out here in the steamy tropics, we may gossip, we 
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COVER STORY 

may guffaw, but we certainly don’t judge in public. Says Rajendra 
Yadav, editor of the Hindi magazine Hans: "Sex scandals in India 
are the talk of drawing rooms, not matters of political debate." 

Is It ail In our genes?: Sociologist Veena Das says the difference 
between us and the Americans in our attitudes and responses lies 
in the place politics occupies in the two cultures. In America, pol¬ 
itics is located in the ambit of popular culture; a “confessional” 
culture, centred around a let-it-all-hang-out discourse as seen and 
heard on TV talk and game shows. The "confessional" story about 
a lapse from virtue is highly saleable because it is the wicked oppo¬ 
site number of the underlying structure of Protestant Puritanism 
in American society. “In India, however, the display of emotion, 
the need to share intimate details in public is simply not a part of 
societal norms," Das says. In any case, Dasharath was possibly a 
bigamist, Draupadi committed poly¬ 
andry, Arjuna married several times 
and Noor Jehan was already married 
when claimed by Jehangir. 

Little wonder Mathai's book, detailing 
Nehru's so-called "philandering"—even 
hinting at a love child from a sadhvin— 
bombed. Although Mathai revealed the 
bust size of I’admaja Naidu, Indira 
Gandhi's "involvement" with Dinesh 
Singh, and spoke of a "video" of her act¬ 
ivities witli a foreign visitor 'n the 
Dwarka suite of Rashtrapati Bhavan, the 
book hardly sold and is barely remembered. "Nobody took it seri¬ 
ously t)ccause it was loo full ol innuendo," says Sathe. 

If those sepia-tinted images died a quick death, a similar fate 
awaits the present, cutting across party lines. Sample; 

• A Bji’ minister’s old friendship with her party colleague. 

• A blue-blooded Congressman's dalliance with a publisher. 

• A Jl) top-notcher whose name figured in a prostitute's dairy. 

• A canfM) leader's well-known obsession with his sister-in-law. 

• A southern chief minister's frank weakness for women. 

• Another’s famously public bigamous life. 

• A former aviation minister who reportedly swings both ways. 

• A known spinster's rapport with a known bachelor. 

• A Congress veteran's pro.ximity to a journalist. 

Little wonder, the bji> takes little note of a chief minister's alleged 
proximity to a woman corporator. "Everybody says we should 


keep politics and religion apart," says a senior party leader. "We 
say, let us also keep sex and politics apart." 

It's a recipe ^rolitical parties—and the press which covers them 
and the public which votes for them—seem to be following. M. 
Karunanidhi’s bigamous life in Madras interests so few. Again, the 
friendship of bsp party Irosses Mayawati and Kanshi Ram attracts so 
few raised eyebrows. A senior Bahujan Samaj Party politician says 
that from the point of view of his party, the relationship between 
the two is a complete non-issue. They live together but retain sin¬ 
gle status and believe that marriage would be a distraction from the 
far more crucial objective of creating the "bahujan samaj". "It's 
unfair," says the politician, "to look upon any womah who enters 
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}X)litics in our party from That Angle. Lrmk at the number of 
women in the Left movement, are such questions asked? But this 
is an o|X!n society and anyone is free to fall in love." 

(Jlearly, the public concurs. Although the marriage of bji’ MP 
San jay Singh with Ameeta Modi after the murder of her hus¬ 
band, national badminton champion Syed Modi, created 
wild media excitement, voters banished the thought. 
And Singh went on to win in Amcthi by a convincing 
margin, showing that his constituency at least wasn't 
worried about whether or not his conduct had been 
appropriate. Modi says she was a victim of press sensa¬ 
tionalism, but agrees that public memory is short. "I've 
found that people are often not swayed by one-sided 
accounts and are quite sensible about their opinions." 

Even prime minister Atai Behari Vajpayee's rather 
ambiguous "family" may have spurred an underground 
joke movement but it has hardly come in the way of 
the bachelor leader being anointed as the most popular political 
figure of the late '90s. Veteran journalist Inder Malhotra recalls 
that there was only one reference to Nehru and Edwina in the 
press, when Blitz reported how Nehru once excitedly kissed her. 
Inder Malhotra also points out that it was^not until the '60s 
when Nirmal Kumar Bose published a book on Gandhi's experi¬ 
ments with sex and celibacy that they actually become known. 
"Before the publication of this book, it would have been 
unthinkable to write about these details." 

According to senior columnists, when Sikandar Bakht began to 
court his Hindu fiancee, the opposition Jana Sangh erupted in 
protest in Parliament. Communal riots seemed imminent. Cong- 


Monrfl Desal’s 
close friendship 
with Terakeshwari 
Sinha in tiia Nehru 
ministry was the 
teik of the town. 
But he ended up 
as prime minister. 


WOULD (LINTON HAVE COT AWAY WITH 
A SEX SCANDAL IF HE WERE IN INDIA? 


Yes. Here public is public, private is private. The 
leader would be hailed by followers for his vitality 
and vigour. Fitness at SO-plus is a matter of pride. 

Cho $. Ramaswamy, editor 
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ress leader Subhadra Joshi vigorously took up the cause of the reli¬ 
gion-crossed lovers only to be roundly castigated by the Sangh. 
Rakht later married but no public mention of the drama was ever 
made. The handsome and patrician C.D. Deshmukh, ics, only 
announced his decision to get married years after he embarked on 
a well-known relationship upon the departure of his English wife. 
And when the police came to arrest Lohia in 1942-43, he was 
allegedly found occupied in not-so-revolutionary activity with the 
stunning younger sister of an even more stunning cpi leader. 
"Scandals were different in those days because the nature of the 
press was different. Today the press is much more intrusive. 

Even the full extent of Kennedy's love life was not known ■ 
until after his death," says jayant Malhoutra, MP. 

The allegedly secret affair of Y.S. Parmar, former chief 
minister of Himachal Pradesh, who announced at the age 
of 70 that he was finally ready to wed, remained buried ^ ^ 
for decades. More recently, the "indiscretions" of another 
scam-struck Himachal leader found some mention in the 
papers. Although former railway ministers and senior 
Congress politicians have been known to repeatedly vio¬ 
late the Seventh Commandment, there have been only a L— 
few salacious references here and there. Former president 
Giani Zail Singh was once accused of having had a long liaison 
with a memlrer of the royal family of Malerkotia and according to 
some reports even married her. During the Emergency, raids on 
Orissa chief minister Nandini Sathpathy's house yielded the 
diaries of her son I'athagatha, in which Sathpathy was accused of 
sexual excesses. 

In 1984, Donald Trelford wrote 
in The Ohserwr, London, about the 
"now greying former lover" 

(Dinesh Singh) of Indira Gandhi. 

Singh was reterred to as Prince 
Consort and Malhotra quotes 
Mathai as having written about 
the "loose and unfortunate" talk 
about Dinesh Singh because of his 
"access to her bedroom." In the 
early '70s, the Left papers reported 
chief minister Siddhartha Shankar 
Ray's alleged infatuation with a 
lady officer. After the affair became 
known, Ray's wife reportedly reac¬ 
ted badly. But the scandal did not¬ 
hing to dim Ray's rising political 
star. He served as Punjab governor 
with distinction, and was even 
ambassador to the United States. 

When Morarji Desai was a min¬ 
ister in Nehru's cabinet, apparent¬ 
ly his close friendship with 
deputy minister Tarakeshwari 
Sinha too set political corridors 
abuzz with rumours. At one point 
in 1969, Sinha allegedly attempt¬ 
ed to end her life, reportedly with 
an overdose of sleeping pills, but 
was rescued in the nick of time by 
Desai. Barring the odd report in 
Blitz, the media ignored Sinha. 

But the scandal did not harm 
Morarjibhai's standing. Soon after 
the Emergency ended and the 
Janata Party was voted to power, Morarji emerged as the great 
white hope of the nation. 

"As long as there is mutuality between two persons," says 
Sathe, "It Is a private affair. But in India people always judge a 


woman harshly, Indians are partial to men and unkind to 
women. If there is no mutuality and if the person in power has 
exploited his position, then he should be exposed." 

Is If none of our businoss?; Exposes hardly ever happen not only 
because they never seem to affect political careers but also 
because of the general indifference to politicians' sex lives. 
According to sociologist D.L. Sheth, the American obsession 
with sexual misdemeanours is a result of Anglo-Saxon puritan 
Christianity, where adultery is considered a grievous sin. In 
India, where celebrated poets have written of their passion for 


People don’t care if a politician has two wives or 
many mistresses because we come from a feudal 
set-up where these are common. 

M.S. Sathyu, filmmaker 


their sisters-in-law, adultery is not a sin as long as the marriage 
endures. "There is no strong revulsion to the violation of sexual 
norms," Sheth says. "Not does the public get any voyeuristic 
pleasure. In America, sexual fidelity reveals character, firmness, 
determination and so on. But personal fidelity is not such a cru- 
yoga cial indicator of political virtue here." 

Sheth also believes that public leaders are not 
seen as "guardians of family values," as they are 
in America. Instead, in the Gandhian style they 
are supposed to sacrifice family life to enter pub¬ 
lic service. The hypocritical hagiography of 'sacri¬ 
fice' is well developed. So not only is family life 
sacrificed but so are family values and bourgeois 
duties. Neither Gandhi not Nehru was exemplary 
father and husband. 

II riinmiiiilillil Harilal Gandhi has been 

Wnlnblill|IH , portrayed as a 'victim' of 

IMkiS no bonis paternal neglect and 

ibOOtl^IWO Nehru didn't exactly 

- AHil Mfifl treat Kamala as an equal 

mt^W sient Of greatness. In 

fact, after MGR's death, 
it was his 'mistress' 
Jsyinlilni; Tm Jayalalltha who encas- 

VbtSlI too bed his goodwill, defeat- 

SMintomiiUl, wife, Janaki, at 

the polls. 

Sheth thinks there is 
still no well defined political morality in rela¬ 
tion to general morality. On the one hand, we 
impose impossible and hypocritical moral stan¬ 
dards—perhaps a legacy of Gandhi—yet we are 
also naive about the fact that what is purely 
moral may not make much political sense. We 
don't live up to Gandhi but we don't have too 
much Kautiiya either. Nor does morality have a 
vote the way caste and dynasty do. You don't 
have to be good in order to govern, institutions 
do not embody national virtues, political aspi¬ 
rants don't have to stand forth and declare in 
the American way: "Vote for me because I'm 
good and have a wife and two children". 

Yet if morality is not important then why is the public con¬ 
science stirred violently by financial scams? "The middle class 
morality," explains Union power minister Rangarajan 
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Elected Kings: Even if we assume that 
social conservatism still reigns in vil¬ 
lage and mofussil, in our "feudal 
democracy", the elected raja is placed 
far above such conservatism. An elevat¬ 
ed male personality is free to enjoy the 
fruits of the land; luxury, status, and 
women (probably in that order). “Am 
bade admi ham, aifar inke paas ye sab 
nahin hoga to kis ke paas lioga,” a resi¬ 
dent of a UP village once told a reporter 
while listening to the speech of a local 
MP, who was accompanied on that trip 
by his current consort. Thftfact that at 
least four prominent politicians today 
could be arrested as proven bigamists 
matters not a jot among vote banks 
who may never have heard of the 
Hindu Marriage Act. 

in fact, the Indian king has always 
enjoyed a life of decadent ostentation 
in which harems were an indicator of 
royal virility. For a king to enjoy the 


Kumaramangalam, “does 
not really exist here. The 
poor cannot afford it and 
the rich can do without it. 


Attempis to rake ip 
GopinathMunde’siUeged 
affair witli ‘tamastia’ arttate 
Barkka Patit faff flat on 


pleasures of the flesh is hardly seen to 
detract from his political virtue. The Mughals were grand mon- 
archs and sensual excess was part of their ruling style. 

The extraordinarily low status of women also determines pop¬ 
ular attitudes. "The inferior status accorded to women, the wide- 


The noveau middle class in tfiOtr faCB. 

fact do not have modern 

attitudes, their attitudes 

are a carryover from more traditional times." 

Financial scams, on the other hand, are seen as a depletion of 
scarce resources, a fact which dominates the everyday lives of 
most Indians. More importantly, Kumaramangalam says, financial 
scams are seen to affect sexiely in general, whereas a personal 


spread traditional opinion that boys wilt be boys, that for men to 
play around is simply not a bad thing, is probably why these tnat- 
ters are never taken more seriously," says Gupta. In the 70s, the 
actress. Candy, burnt parts of herself and wrote a public letter say¬ 
ing that she had been taken advantage of by several politicians. 
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WOULD CLINTON HAVE GOT AWAY WITH A SEX SCANDAL IF HE WERE IN INDIA? 


If it has nothing to do with them or the nation, 
the public is not bothered. If one begins 
probing everybody’s lives, nobody is safe. 

Ram Rao Adik, politician 






affair is simply a family matter. Because of the strict separation of 
the personal and the political, in contrast to America, there is out¬ 
rage at officiai corruption but indifference to ^lersonal frailties. 
Also, corruption shatters an unsjxsken 
covenant between'raja'and'praja', and u 

casts doubts on the king's sacred duty to ••ilR MiBOlWrc' , 
provide for his subjects. Libia, .Wbtt fe|NI 

Furthermore, the oppressions of an liira^H (rlind, ' 
Indian arranged marriage—sanctioned as biliiVilt Ul8t 

the marriage of families rather than of “awawHiliMi 
individuals—and the consequent craving * ^ 

for real companionship amidst deaden- pillBiaalWb 
ing convention, is a widespread expert- biw^ flltll 
ence. There is almost some understand- aap BfOIRaB”. 
ing for leaders who attempt escapes from 
stifling marriages. "Divorce, on the other 
hand, however, is still very shocking," points out Dlpankar Gupta, 
professor at the Centre for the Study of Social Systems at JNU and 
"may not be forgiven. But flings are okay." 
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fiSVES STOffY- 


But apart from a few reports in film maitazines nobody took any 
notice. “TTie assumption is," says Gupta, "that if a woman is Bad 
enough to do what she did then she deserves what she gets." 

The Slut/SIta stereotype is so strong that very few men would 
supimrt a woman publicly claiming to be a victim of harassment 
from a "respectable” male. Not many women would share her 
anguish cither. In an article Gupta writes, "Only when women are 
considered to have no worthwhile qualities of their own are they 
elevated as pure symbols," or condemned as fallen angels. 

For a "scandal" to surface, a woman must risk her reputation. 
"The point is that for a liaison to become a scandal and a media 


WOULD (LINTOH HAVE COT AWAV V/ITH A SEX SCANDAL IF HE WERE IN INDIA 


We've accepted models of male behaviour and one 
of the signs of masculinity is that successful men 
should havepaffairs outside marriage. 

MAHesH DATtwR, playwrigM 




event, the woman has to complain 
publicly,” says Shekhar Gupta, edi* 
tor-in-chlef of The Indian Express. 

"And if the woman comes out she 
risks terrible social stigma." Often a 
woman's own sense of traditional 
"maryada" prevents a public state¬ 
ment. "In any case," says Shekhar 
Gupta, "the public accepts a degree 
of flawed behaviour from their 
leaders. Even gods have often been 
presented as promiscuous." He also 
says that our politicians are too old 
for sex scandals about them to be 
interesting. The blow-dried Clinton 
at least looks the part, 
is tiiB Press weak-kneed?: iTie 
other reason why scandals are left 
untouched Is l)ecause the press is 
simply not strong enough to really 
risk such “exposes". A decade ago 
77ie illustrated Weekly of India ran a 
cover story on how Orissa chief 
minister J.B. Patnalk was sexually 
exploiting those who came to him 
for jobs. Patnaik sued the Weekly 
and banned the magazine in Orissa. 

The case went up to the Supreme 
Court. Finally, the magazine's pub¬ 
lishers, Bennett, Coleman Co, 
had to pay a massive out-of-court 
settlement and editor Pritish Nandy 
had to issue a public apology. 

Nandy says now that although he had 
28 sworn affidavits, witnesses began to 
"disappear". “Over the past years the 
press has slowly begun to make its 
peace with the power elite," Nandy says 
in retrospect. "A large number of own¬ 
ers have started becoming editors and stories have become sof¬ 
ter. Unless the press becomes independent of the 'malik' it will 
remain weak." Nandy, however, believes the internet could pro¬ 
vide iftom for "free" stories, Indeed, the Lewinsky story was 
first I nicen on the Net by a department store salesman turned 
self-styiri journalist, Matt Drudge. . 


V.S. RAMANATHAN 



Laws on libel and defamation are so strong that no owner will 
back a repmter on streh stories, says media critic Sevanti Ninan. The 
powerful have the police on their side, they can harass, intimidate 
and subvert the activities of reporters. Shekhar Gupta points out 
that in America, by contrast, no politician could ever threaten 
mainstream papers like The Washingtm Post or established maga¬ 
zines like Newsweek. Columnist Amita Malik says the press is still 
too gented and old-fashioned about sex. "The press is Car too dep¬ 
endent on the government, for newsprint and so on, to ever really 
take risks with powerful politicians who are very well protected," 
h nothing private?; Do those in public life have a right to privacy? 
Jayant Malhoutra, counting his prayer 'mala' as he 
speaks, says no. "Today the press in India cannot do what 
they can in America. But it will get there. I^ere will be 
no getting away from the fact that people in public life 
have to follow a public code, which they have to live by. 
If they cannot live by this code they should opt out of 
public life." At the moment, Malhoutra feels, people here 
have too many problems with prices, water and electric¬ 
ity to bother about private excesses, but with rising afflu¬ 
ence and Idsure, public concern may rise. 

"Ointon carried out a private 
abuse of a public office and it was 
wrong," says Congress MP Kamal 
Nath. "The press should investigate 
public figures, but beyond a point 
everyone has a right to a private 
life. The ethos of India is permis¬ 
sive. The Roaring '60s and Swin¬ 
ging '70s happened here a long 
time ago. But for god's sake, why 
should anybody grudge politicians 
having hormones?" Clarifying that 
the rumours between him and a 
party colleague, Kiran Chaudhary, 
are untrue. Congress MP Jagdish 
Tytler says: "The press should 
investigate affain which affect the 
state, but if personal problems and 
circumstances are involved, then 
they should be left alone." 

At this moment, exposes such as 
the Weekly on J.B. Patnaik or the 
magazine Surya and its famous 
report on Suresh Ram, son of Jagji- 
van Ram, are not only rare but also 
cannot be sustained. When Man- 
eka Gandhi published pictures of 
Jagjivan Ram's son in compromis- 
iti^ positions. Ram senior, then a 
minister, lost no time in tdephon- 
ing the publisher and 'requesting' 
him to drop future installments, a 
request that did not go unan¬ 
swered. A former ‘attar'-scented 
chief whip of the Congress who was 
minister in 1947 and went on to 
become governor of Madhya Pradesh 
was known to be an "active womaniser* 
and, was known tB be entangled with 
his junior personal assistant in a 
Clinton-type situation. But once again, the iiKident was never 
reported, however exploited his personal assistant may have been. 

Ninan believes that the press does not have a tabloid culture in 
India. "The pressTs consumer-pdented but not tabled. Sex scan¬ 
dals are not an issue with the mainsbeam press because it's not an 
issue with the electorate." A tabloid readership assumes a mass. 
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You wonder what the Internet can do for you. Our 


electronic commerce software experts are working to help you ' 
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European Union 
FHm Festival 

■ SMFortAudllO(tuiii-I 
N«w Delhi, Mm Delhi 
ileptrinber 25 to October 1 


.. c ORGANISED by 

' " the European 

Union Member State Missions ant} 
the Directorate of Film Festivals, the 
festival features films from Austria, 
Belgium, Denmark, Finland, France, 

_Germany, 

Greece, Irel¬ 
and, Italy, 
Netherl¬ 
ands, Portu¬ 
gal, Spain, 
Sweden and 
the United 
Kingdom, One such film from Ger¬ 
many—Gemecfimt Hamtonuts—dir¬ 
ected by Joseph Vllsmalet and win¬ 
ner of two awards is about a bygone, 
yet ever popular vocal ensemble, 
the Comedian Harmonists. Six men, 
six voices, six fittes in a Germany 
where Hitler's ascendancy is about 
to change world history. A feast of 
such refreshingly different films. 
Tickets priced at Rs 10 and 20 are available 
at Max Mueller Bhavan, Alliance Francaise 
and Slri Fort. 


!« J«m»Fraiiit 

« Ala 

ilrDrSiidhltllikv 
IndlhbiUraaaaMl Ccntie 
_ , New Delhi 

Se|iteniber 2 ^S. 30 pa 

, THIS lecture will 

be held In memory of MiHhelm von 
Pochhammer (1892-1082), a Ger¬ 
man diplomat who, after having 
served six years in Calcutta and 
Bombay, spent the test of his life 
studying Hie Indian subcontinent 
and was the author of books like 





and Manfsh Kansara 

■ Vis*a*Vts Ridisson Ait and Design 
Gallery; Radtsson Hotel, NH8 
New Delhi; TIU September IS 


. . I IN their endeavour to 

promote art and culture, Radisson Hotel 
Delhi and Vis-a-Vis have come together to 
present works by upcoming as well as 
established anlsts and designers through¬ 
out the year. The gallery was inaugurated 
last month 
with an exhibi¬ 
tion of paint¬ 
ings and sculp¬ 
tures. AtuI Sin- 
ha's works in 
metal, wood, 
glass, and 
stone are rich 
in imagery, the 
materials 
used—keros¬ 
ene oil and 
ink—original. 
■. < Manish Kans- 

irk's ^^slons conrisiiie the use of 
bronze^ jfeRacbtta, glass and discarded 
ob)^ X of well-known sculpton 
lilte l^lbdtho ^tSiowdhury, K.S. Kulkami, 
B.& Sihi^ Ved Nayar and Raghav Kan- 
er§, icif vsitfed Jh^iiettces and different 
afe visible in his works. 




TIm Journey & 
PancliaBIwla 

■ incaoi CttatW vkI Mijwbhuil 
Chhni NHt)i Fnthlsthui, BirlpuU 
Kanunl Ati^totliim, Cotiemlivs 
Mug, New Delhi 
Septerabn IS, 7 pm 


India's Road to Nationhood. The 
speaker, Dr Sudhlr Kakar, was earlier 
this year awarded the Goethe Medal 
by German Praident Prof Dr 
Roman Herzog. A psycholo^t and psy¬ 
choanalyst, Kakar has worked with Eric H. 
Erikson, taught at the nM, Ahmedabad, and 
HT, New De&l, and been a visiting profes¬ 
sor in Germany, Canada and Honolulu. 


INNOVATIVELY choreographed. The 
Journey symbolically portrays the stages 
in one's life from dawn to sunset. 
Conceptualised and choreographed by 
Ilieana Cltaristi, it's to be presented by 
the dancer herself. Pancha Bhuta is a pro¬ 
duction in Mayurbhanj Chhau, per¬ 
formed by dancers from Baripada. Both 
productions are being presented by the 
Natya Ballet Centre, founded by Kamata 
Lai. The attempt is to present to audi¬ 
ences across the country, a varied rep¬ 
ertoire based on mythology, contempo¬ 
rary interpretations from a rich heritage 
of folklore and synthesise classical and 
folk styles of dance and theatre. The 
Journey and Pancha Bhuta form part of 
this endeavour. . 


IL 


Lumlnailss 

■ The Rate Collection 
HMV; Rs 9S each 


g THIS is one collecUon aU 

a lovers of music of a 

* bygone era should have. 

Ihe collection boasts 
such stats of blues, |azz, soul, swing, cou¬ 
ntry, reggae, pop and rock n' roll lilm Ella 
Fitzgerald, Dinah Washington, Bob Mar- 
ley, Nat King Cole, Jim Reeves, Harry Bela- 
fonte, Lynn Anderson and more. The 
two that have been already been relea¬ 
sed feature 
the queen of 
jazz Ella Fitz¬ 
gerald, one of 
the first sua- 
essful expo¬ 
nents of scat. 

The album j 
includes all- 

time favourite A-Tlske^-Tasket, whldi Ella 
adapted from a 19tn century nursery 
rhyme, 5irtg Me a Swit^ Song, / Get a Chiy 
arid 13 other Ella tracks. The oHter album 
has Dinah Washingtem, Hie queen of the 
‘blues, belting out soulfiil inimbeit:ln her 
very unique style,'a style which hiflueruxd, 
tater stus ^ AfeUui PrankUn and' Ums 
Thrntt A .wonderfitl buy. 
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W AKING up early one scorched 
day In Pondicherry recently, 
18-year-old Nallnl Vaidya- 
lingam, wife of a watchman, 
took off her sari and hanged 
herself from the ceiling. The police said 
she was suffering hom chronic ulceritis. A 
few hours later, Kumurappan, 42, and his 
wife began quarrelling over some trifle a 
few mile away. Minute later, the farm 
worker walked out of his home In the 
neighbourhood, and han^d himself In an 
orchard. And as evening fell on this quiet 
town, 19-year-old Chitra Shankar, wife of a 
construction worker, ground yellow olean¬ 
der seeds into a fibrous paste, spiked it 
with sugar, and swallowed it. At night, she 
lay dead in a government hospital. The 
police said she took her life after a tiff with 
her husband over his drinking habit. 

This is just another day in the life of 
Pondicherry, the sleepy French colonial 
town-turned-busy Union Territory of 88 
lakh people, 162 km south of Chennai. 
Just too many people are taking their 
lives—everyday. Its wide and dusty streets, 
bustling bazars, quaint faux French eater¬ 
ies, rocky seas, craggy beaches and fabled 
spirituality synonymous with the ashram 
of revolutionary-turned-philosopher Sri 
Aurobindo Is beginning to look like a 
deceptive exterior to the disquiet within. 
Put simply, Pondicherry is the suicide cap¬ 
ital of India; 69 per 1,00,000 people took 
their lives in 1995, according to the 
National Crime Records Bureau (ncrb). 
Provisional estimates for 1997 suggest a 
suicide rale of 55 per 100,000 people, 
translating into 442 suicides. 

The suspected drop does not cheer men¬ 
tal health professionals. For even this fig¬ 
ure is still way ahead of the national aver¬ 
age—9.9 per 100,000 people—and other 
Indian states (see box), "Suicide is a serious 
problem here,” says Dr S. Gunasekaran, 
head of Pondi^rry University's sociology 
department. "Every morning, in the pap¬ 
ers, you read of people taking their lives." 
The evidence Is everywhere. Since the 
m]d-'80s, the number of suicides in Pondi¬ 
cherry hK hovered well above 400 a year, 
peaking at over 600 durinjj[ 1993. Last year, 
some 203 patii^ts, mostly women, clogged 
JawahaHal Iiuhtute of Postgraduate Med¬ 
ical Edi^tioh and Research OU'mek), the 
toritoiOl^ ef^^t hospital^ after trying to 
take Uvjss, At Maitreyl, a suicide pre- 


four calls from people on the 1 
day. This apart from numerous 
suicidal people every week. "R 
suicides is high here," says Dr I 
sekaran, head of jipmer's psychii 
ment, "but the numbers are stll 
It sure is. Pondicherry's dubic 
an interesting paradox to sot 
and psychiatrists alike; Wh] 
people so blue in a land of pier 
and a spiritual haven? The 492 
sq-km Union Territory, on the 
threshold of attaining state¬ 
hood, has a 74 per cent liter¬ 
acy rate, way above the 
national average of 52 per 
cent. Per capita Income is also 
way above the national aver¬ 
age, soaring at Rs 11,276. 
Some 65 per cent of the pO{R] 
lace live in towns. A slew 
industries—23 large and 73 i 
ium-scale—along with a ciut 
multinationals offer plen 
employment opportunities. 1 
international yoga festivals, thi 
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'^hal township cl AuioviUe wedded: to. 
dM principle of wuw^fwi ki^oiAalim 
H (^e worid 1$ ]mn tolly), the pristine 
Aucobtndo Ashram, the sunwashra bea> 
dus, and the sheer cosmopolitanism ot 
the place makes Pondldrerry, acondlng 
to trayellcR' guides, an "oa^ of peace 
and tranquUity*. 

But agrin, some of the world's most 
afiSuent places, like Japan, have 
the highest suldde rates. *Thls is 
also true for Pondicherry, 
explains Dr Laxmi Vijayakumar, a 
Chennai-based psychiatrist who has 
studied the probto. "Kerala, with sudi 


high literacy rates and so on, has one of 


the highest suidde rates in India, 
while Bihar, one of the poorest states, 
is at the bottom of the list." 


So why do peqsle Uii themselves at 
the sH^test pretext in Pondiche¬ 


rry? Ihe virtual absence of holis¬ 


tic studies on the subject 
makes it diffiddt to 


attribute the phantom Hues tp aiiy partfeu- 
lar socio-edcmmnfc cause. Ihereblitriebu^ 
about the itooraencm in local homm and 
woikplaces. "We; keep hearing about siri* 
ddet. But many youngsters do take ih^ 
Dves after falM love affairs,* says G. 
Itoent, 39, who nms a photocopy shop 
with his teenage dau(diter in the town. But 
that's onfy part of the probto—tin last 
Ncaa flgura suggest tailed love affairs 
kcount for less tiian om per 
cent of suicides. What «e 
the other reasons that make 
people here so siriddal? 

OING by Ncu's fig¬ 
ures, ^led from 
Pondicherry police 
records, 48 per cent of the 
suiddes were linked to 
'toily problems', hinting 
malnfy at spousal and other 
interpersonal ptoUems. A 
jiniEa study Involving 
16,600 restdents of Bahoor 
village, some 16 km from 
tile town, frnuid women outnumbered 
mdi in suidde attempts, but mote men, 
adually "compfoted the process” and 
died. major reason drivfog spouses to 
commit suidde, say psychiatrists, is 
possibly the chronic drinl^ 
habit among men—con¬ 
sumption of beer in the 
Union Territory has 
quadrupled from 4,142 
klloUtres in 1992 to 
over 17,000 kilolitres 
today. The other major 
reason, going by ncrb 
estimates, is illness 
whldi was linked to over 
33 per cent of the suiddes. 
Chronic physical illnesses,* 
says R. Srinivasa Mnrthy, 
dean of the Bangalore4>ased 
National Institute Of Mental 
Health And Neurosdences 
(NisiHANS), "Kcount for 20 per 
cent of all suiddes in India.* 

Biri Pondicherry's gloom has its 
own individual roots as well. 
Suiddes ateassodated witii pock¬ 
ets of high change,* says Murthy. 
The town has moiidted radically 
over tiK years, liiitialfy, the Prench 
East India ConqMhyoHiveited this 
obscure viBage iQfo a Boiuishing 
trading oenbe in mid-17tii oottuiy. 
Thtgr id) behind aih^ tqiository of 
cuittue when dqurting from its 
tores. Over the Iasi two cen¬ 
turies, to pbce has turned 
lnt6 :a totto dbmaopditan 
toto W-M ralgimt wor- 

tionals, soine^MOO) Etench.pen- 


.sioneis of Indian origin, oyer 12,000 few- 
eign tourists a year^.and largely ^^tote 
IslatKb such as Autoblndo Ashrw to Aur- 
ovUle. This, say psychiatrists, possibly 
leaves the locals with an identity pioMdn. 
"Ptoicherry is a divided sodety,* says 
socfologlst Dr Gunasekahm. "I have a feel¬ 
ing that the rapid dianges have overtaken 
the natiyes. Th^ are b(^ placed in situa¬ 
tions for which they haven't been 
socialised." 

The locals agree Senthil, a 
2S-year-old teacher at Auro- 
ville, remembers Pondich¬ 
erry as a *$leq)y and quiet* 
place with "happy-go- 
lucky* residents even 10 
years agO; The SfHtatoS 
of plush spiritual oiclaves, 
the arrival of multirrationat 
manufacturing fadlities,- 
to the fest-paced inbanisa- 
tion—an 1,800-sq-ft plot in 
town could cost anytiring 
between Rs 6 to 10 lakh^ 
has possibly left the inhaU- 
tants bewildered. "Too many changes in oi. 
essentially small town have made the 
locals stressed and alienated. They fed 
scared looking at the glitzy shops and posh 
homes," he says. 

This alienation and an acute sense of 
sodal dislocation was reflected in a 
Maltreyi survey involvii^; 100 Pondicherry 
residents two years ago. A worrisome 80 
per cent of the respondents found rda- 
tionships in the town "superfidal* and 
wanted mote emotional sustenance. 
Interestingly, 47 per cent of the callers on 
the local suicide helpline tepoti domestic 
problems—with spouses and in-laws to 
squabbling over dowry—and 'love feil- 
utes*. Maltreyi director Vaidyanathan S. 
remembers: "A year ago, we had a drunk 
suicidal man on the line for two houn 
threatening to commit suicide on his 
lover's death anniversary.” Psychiatrists 
feel the place's booming cinema culture 
pushes young people into copycat reac¬ 
tions during telati(mships: <ti>ete ate some 
$0 theatres in the town; and entertain¬ 
ment tax acptuab, at over Rs 202 lakh 
today, have doubled since 1987. 

Cle^y, this looks a case of a small town 
which has grown too big for its dtizeru to 
cope with. Most of the indigenous people 
in the hamlets comprise the majority of 
people taking their fives—some 60 pet cent 
of suicide attempts, acconfing to a jifmer 
study, ate carried out with the help of 
insectiddes to yelfoty oleander seeds 
whidt grow freely in the wild. "People here 
need to rediscovw'thelr roots, network bet¬ 
ter to integrate faster," says a worried 
SentiiiL Till that process begtns, Pondi¬ 
cherry residents wUl continue to take thdr 
lives chasing an elurive nirvana. ■ 
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FARE PLAY 
IN THE 
BIG APPLE 



University don, taxi union leader Biju Mathew is 
the unlikely man who brought New York to a halt 


By SOMA WAOHWA in New York 
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coOeded six pemdty pdnts on Ids license (hiring an 18-monHi 
perikid, something addevat^ with only two Ulcgal turns and rite 
obstnicUon of one intetsectiiHi. Ahsurdl* obsoves Blju. 
fk Mxpdnst these abiuiditles that Britt's oomndtted and sustained 
adMm toOs houn at end. Tousled hi^ and heavy beaid peer hatd 
into the pfles of propaganda papeis on a desk pl^ in a nook on 
the lOrii floor of an old gannent centre building tat West 27th Street 
that flifu calls rire *NmM office*. A phcntc^ a broken-down Cnc 
machine and In the company of yo^ fiiebnnd staff director 
Bhahavl Desai, ffiju wqtb at bringfaig remdutlon onto the roads (d 
Newlknk.Tiomlm,riieybaved^andoontlnttetodoriielmpo* 
sable; anile in a groop muiiMhnlc, linnUgrant *lease* drivers. 

Briu^ lOA degree Jamshecriiar's xuudid help the organirihg 

bit But only somewhat: *Nothlng that business schools teadi 
vapdb in the taxi Indn^ neatly. Htepaiddm mean nothing.' 
CottitaatiHo-ai^ 

S O between teadiing and such hectic activism, vriim does be 
manage a poiomd ^ wirii wife Saigeem Xaniat tdro's dso 
acbthBiid *Bolb of us believe in the fight for a just and egalt 
taiiafi saysUse *nde* New cabbie^ he says, hrite 
bditof omplecn jokea, miifla glare and goWmance but the driven' 

wocsareonaobcxhf^agedda.Whatdi^thcfiictthatthehlgh' 
stnihgcfly h life wM lUen who rnaltadihmlgiairi drivecs,.cfaiM 
^ flabB ms fiMSi,^ ieiye ,bdriiid km^^ <a|ipucdno,.cni^ 

, gam^amp mrea^tire.mipBim-illgnt-flpiSilDwjme tf-cniie, m 
bwafaiedt cabbie^ aie, a 4oain''b8ffifaMi^^ : 


wbodemand to go faster, jKopie^lite 
fp flag« taxi to a oosiHfflt, pl^^ 

tip passes^ b ilkgit Th^ Bhe to he 
dtopped off oacttym riwh dmto'idw^ 

. rids nmiires double paribig or mrt 
vjtoe two years weVe wmlged in higto 
light rirese Issues, when we begut to 
199fi^ we were a smaO group wirii five or 
six drivers. ByJidy *97 we had 800 mens- 
ton,* redilb ^ 'Today the movement 
b going toieaiL jifter the success (if toe 
May stme,,the membership and the chaX 
len^ have both inoae riiah doubled aod 
there are moves to undetmtoe ms taalrir.^ 
Understandal^. so, observes Bfir Afl . 
Hussain, assbtant podtomr of Organimf 
rion Theory at the ImiliinafiNdmi Ugfl 
versity and moiriier .of the Boniai . flC 

Indian Isftlsb. to the tIS;‘Ihe store toto 

a collective action ttud ihay wdl turn out 
to be a turning p(rint to bomlgiant ps;^ 
tics in Affleric»-th^ lie part of toe 
social fabric of rids country and riny wffl 
demand jusUce torni it* . ; 

Agrees Vljay Ptashad, who teadtef 
international Studies at ConnecticutTi 
Trinity CoU^ *Boi the hnmigrant wpr-; 
king class movement, May 13 b extom 
pla^. Like rite laboiu acti^^ of die 
migrant fanners In California ht the 
1960s that set the stage for rite formation 
of the United Farm Worirets, the stmg-; 
gles of these urban migrants may lead to 
the formation of a movement to Immi* 
gnmt workers and put the pnblem <d 
immigrant tights squwely on riie {date of 
the apttal-IabouT struggle.* 

following as they have been rire 
cab-drivers' strode dosely, both All and 
Ptashad are f«venriy agreed upon the fact that Blju b the ri^t 
man for the job. As All points out: 'Ihe strike didn't happen in 
one day. It took years of hard woric, patience and dedication.* 

A dedication that puzzles many in Ms workplace, says Biju. 
Naughty amusement plays on Ms Ups as Blju talks (d how Ms uni^ 
versity colleagues so unnaturally block out the entire strUe 
episode while conversing wlrit him; 'Don't believe Hollywood, it's 
a conformist worid out here and they just don't know stoat to 
make of me.* Little wonrter then that front-page articles in the 
New Fork Tlnresduring rise entire strike {reriod repeatedly lefond 
to Biju as the Nnvw enganber (too is 'not a cabbre but a erdk^ 
instructor*. Other imldlcations also made {Kiplexed references to 
Mm as somerme vtoo 'doesn't look Ms part as most oriiw Itoour 
otganbers wlth sandab and a loose kurta tolrt*. Says ffiju: *1 just 
dmi't fit toto their stereotype of most Indian immigrants: tire 
SDicon 'Kffiey cemrputer whlzUds and lar^ island dodots, most 
df itoom rirink themsdves well-integrated toto wMte America 
even before they leave riie Indian Shores.* 

^u though hffi left little behind to India. Ifis mtive appetite for 
diri'C/iBWdf, the Hydeiabadl Hindi, the many magaztofs Itom 
Ikmie—ioe very truich a part of Mm still. *1 had plruined to go 
btdt hcitre pennarrentfy tills year. Biit l have devetoped an eye 
proUeto last year, sometolng the doctors don't know trow to cure 
yet So Til have to be here some more time for any potently treat- 
rherti thaf comes akmg tile way. TUI then weH create havoc here 
I he smiles. The last anile thdugh b rtiU a kmg dbtance 

A dtoretfoii. to which Brio's journey to e^mdlty wilt see him 
jptofi a tot itomy more fieecab rides fo New yorktii 







The BJP’s new, maverick custodian of national pride has a verbal aka fbr all cultural ‘deviance’ 



G ILL'S been gufliodned. ¥iv'j been 
muffled. Sundry other adtunl 
'deviants', including G. Bharat 
Bala, the producer ^ the mwic 
video of lita Mangeddcar^ recent 
rendition of Vmde Uatanm, have been 
damned. But for Mulihtar AUw Naqvi, the 
voluUe, know-it-aD minister of state for 
infbnnatlon and broadcasting, Operttlon 
Oean-up has only just begua TVvo dowi^ 
but die^ie more to go be^ the qrh sde 
Muslim MP in the 12di Lok SaUu can get 
off his high horse.'IV is subverting faidlm 
culture,' he says. ‘Vhlgv Images that the 
WM hm rejected are b^ dumped on us. 
The govonment can't wat^ in silence.* 
bitod, silence isn't his fcnte. Give him a 
platform and an oral diktat is ready to fly. 
The 41-year-okl Naqvi has donned flw role 
of morality cop. In the line erf his fire ate 
the private satellite chatmeb. 'They ate 
corrupting impressionable minds. Our 
children are gr^ng up with a distorted 




you’re ready for the 

TRLTn TO DAWN 


you iieedu t wait for the 

SUN TO RISC. 








I toU a MdDiial drilf 

■ivllR>1iai«iali|ec- 

--,-! In uriildi the wBcnet 

fll| b. dmii lytaiK an flie ponxL He hon^ 

evB ifcwiM [fhiwilm an^ nfHow ’!^ ^ii»*i* 

BiIl *1 onlf aid I had leoebied a cam* 
phiBL 1 haeort taken any oOdil ata4* 
he dndhea Bata can «n^ iCKt wMi dhbfr 



_Jb'hangn. 

Oeari^ the ann who caBK in bom Ok 
aidgbipiwpKantilhnnan W)bnwr 
hnlni oaqt inedb playcB cold and CGih 
Caaed. *hfe addb not be aUe to atop eveqr 
bto the (oeoianenl hai to poMt the 
people fna lunhd In fl u e n ce ^ * he a^^ 
ph^ toat inv has enaed the aioiio of 
' 1 Bag ham tta logoi wm other 


»iPOwsiBgfMyiiiMni|i|y itniu 
tanner llaaar aianll oo &S GO dU 
aland np to hiat fdien Hm«t aocoaed Itan 
of aaalfeMnxe. Bed the hfHnr has had Ua 
nap: GO no longer heada 


e ab neeb agot but i haaort faeaad ham 
I ahic^* aqs the whihtcr nilfa baecijr 
nawahd gbe. But ^taq*i naant cocdp 
~f iridi |ap nhen the taastf 
aeax nas pewnulgalBd on 
29. Hh meewfaVR nas pricked 
tam^ ookMiouhlend 



\mm^ 


**^**f<*'nin> 


fahn tor dK fdt diat hb anii^ ttaade naa 
neakeidng the utinlitiyh case. So mifled 
nas Hiqri that he alayed anay ham the 
speddly comened peeas confetoKe the fel- 
kavlng dqr. Naqri^ at aaatae, denies the 
Veotorioa *I have no RBsan to be upset 
Iheieb no Ovhlon of node tai toe iha min- 
hhy. Eiey fib , goes toiou^ me and we 
take aD dedskna in unban,* he asserts. 

The ddnniih nlto inv has been less exact¬ 
ing bm faasO*an toe nrinbtcr lust as much 
medta mfleigp as toe'oust GID'camprign. 


*Tt nanrt a lAlm,* sqs NaqiL ^ acted, 
only after liecelwdal a qpnnatoet of totn- 
ptakMs abont toe mbuse of the nattond llbi 
bp lov.* lov taiBali geneid manager Sana 
Lufla had to rash b^ horn Stogqpue to 
•linncii a gmea trauDieanooimg openmon. 

has been detembwd,* says an offictal 
invabtoneni;‘^¥rahasootrioiatod . 
an^ Ian nHi legud to toe iMianal tog... 
Ponewii iiapeitelaompany has been told 
tnat me ootouB or ine logo nave ooenoen a 
fen, Miy nOihftige the ootouii* 
(bommoy bm balked Naqfri aO Us fife 
but he has taiciy thaqged oUpwa. Hb 
oppo n en b dalin that t&. eUnbiet «d» 
entered IpUHla toiou^ Jayaptaitaafa 
NUayani movement In the mid'Tliit b 
actually a Hindtt. Hb wife b a Htodar 
nUspet and tbqri emfaraoed tondrikm 
when he marded het lhato a camad, aajn 
toe tost-tone MP. *rm being taifetod 
because M a Mushm to tlw IP. Wbto you 
do uiytoing that people cant raconOe 
with toe gen^ ran of toUgt, d toqr.om 
do b spi^ mtsfaifarmaWon.* 

But Naqvi keeps gotag.,ile bttetrifM 
man to Atal Bdiad l^papeek path, atid ha 
nO knock on amf door ftat pmiUacs to 
had Um toa snadetoi lAopto afacan of cot 
tuial tanpuiities. SonwwUlbcfilmaniedOii 
hb toon olhea nO have to be pibed opbi 
nitt fone: But Naqvt will be banking on 
toe ones that will 0^ witooitt a aqueift. ft 













Calcutta-based Niranjan Goswami breathes life back into the haif^orgotten art of pantomime 


BylMMLCHUrTBUK 


L ets fMe it Coanobseun of conventioiul theatie <km*t 
audi cm for lantomiine. It^ of classical origin all right M 
M not ilgMI^ gnuniaar-bound. Nor is it a huge ciowd- 
puBei hfot stqaMng at aU fo a part of the wodd where 
Munlnl oonll bw mdispiited sway over the minds of 
bie laam Bfo Itiaft no tfofoaflnt for rannjan Goswamt mime 
iMimaiiddieaiist Ml Gakuttataed Indian MfoKT^^ 
cnillnttfov a wedtfoag Ifofioari lAw tetfoal at the 
GtnUit Nnr DeBd, Em SnlendMr 19. The fost-em event of its 
|indfoiadta,teiesti*a)iiWlhamcaaelfaeiangeafoumimetd- 
flgl llmh^ a Ktim of pdiaaiianoei» seodiiais 
^ (Mpintf Mnfo Mfoid k a k^i of EMbt* fogs tlK 
hU OwiniL tade^ Nercr befim has a mnt hnvght 


togedier so many Stan of mtam-idsBOib Maind Hnpin Endfaik 
riadedtbX Kabdbat Vital Jan^ 

% Sadananda Siqh. CoMi^ 

— - a — ^ « - - » - * a nAKA > 

pg|MBI«aBtieSOtlflieBIWIIOItglOpl^iI»MMiWIII»WMWtPID 

tar JJi Kauriial, pifpefoer Dadl fiadaniae and adtam anefon 
Jogesh Dotta^ among oibm. *lliif feadial'jqfi GananA 'Ml 
hopcAdb'turn dw nndlght on a fonn that haairt gatltiatafc* 

NCaati pfiwyi iM> 1116 Mr UptWPIy* liPI Wi Cf 

tnoa0L BIT nai pinBM loiiBfs inanainB mns CMMn aBMin 
had nen sem Ixfaie. it hai Hided aakne amy fogaa dm madtai 

CpiwOB On flBmtilMId 8 hI PHH8 V m IDin BHDm VI W CQB' 

-4if blttdudicik 

bring to life m xsaofm^Uiijft^^ the fonndNiah'nnVV^. 


• ■rieeip snimMaiw 



gtaphet Hie Initial of Aeir |oltit cfb»t was imvdlpd In 
Ante last yeaf at an exhibition In Calcutta^ Academy of Fine Atts. 
Ilut was only tl« fiist, tentative stop in a voyage of ledlscoveiy. 
Whoi compile, the project will assume the form of a liberally 
illustrated ^ossy whl<^, says Goswami, "will be a useful refemux 
tome for actors, dancers and management students.” Mwag^ 
meht studoits? ”Yes,* says Goswami, a visiting lecturer at the 
National School of Drama (i>bd). *Bhavas, rasas and mudias are 
central to the art of management* 

Ihe mime guru's life-long research into die theory and practice 
of acting has had him tapping unusual and not-sounusual sources 
of Information: from Kathak^i maestro Kaiamandalam Ktiduian 



Nalr—*1 asked him about die technique of contracttaig one's eyes 
and then incorporated what he told me in imt's training r^> 
mm*—to a neurosurgeon who's hdped with suggestions on Ae 
use of facial and other muscles in the craft of acting. ‘More than 
theatre, it's dance that uses Natyashasbu," says Gt^ami. Hmce 
. hts constant interaction with the Kerala Kaiamandalam and the 
dance forms it promotes-Kathakali, Kudiyattam, Krishnanatyam. 
ft is mime's universality that most fascinates Goswami. ''Mme 
transcends regional differences. It is a language that everybody 
can understand,* says the prolific pantomimist who firequentfy 
organises nadoriai Integration camps and dilldren's theatre work¬ 
shops where he uses mime to break down barriers between hearts 
and minds. And now with the prc^iosed visual tmdltion of dw 
Natyashastra, he hopes to conquer time as well by putting mlmeli 
indelible stamp on a timeless classical work. 

T he Natyashastra project, given its magnitude, can do with all 
the financial help it can get. But Goswaml's work in the field 
of mime has been virtually sin^^e-handed, although he him¬ 
self is the first to question that assumption. Says Malabika Bose, 
classical danseuse and a regular member of the imt repertory: 
*Goswami's experiments ha\« given mime a whole new dimen¬ 
sion. We perform foil plays through mime.* 

*Joge$h Dutta was the pioneer, an inspiration for us all. 
Goswami has carried the form further in search of a larger audi¬ 
ence. Though the search hasn't really ended, many people are 
making a living out of the medium today,* says mime artiste 
Chanchal Dasgupta. As Goswami himself says, for years people 
had blindly ap^ Jogesh Dutta without possessiiig a fraction of Ms 
talent. *A$ a result, there was no experimentation at aU." 

Mime performances were once fillers between larger theatrical 
piesenlatims, done by figures in black dresses, thdr faces painted 
white, recrea^ mundaiw scenes horn dally Ifo. Today, thanks to 
Goswami, mime has an identity of its own. *ln India,* s^ he, "sto¬ 
rytelling is a must. If mime is abstract, people don't understand.* 
^ he and his imt stutots—one of whom, the national award¬ 
winning deaf mute Kalpatam Guha, will stage a special play at the 
upcom^ mime festival—have never followed the straight and nar- 


which India's tiieatrfcal traiBtlon rests, aild retold it for postaity. row narrative path, to one (day, Goswami used the flashback, a 

"MweVeverhadarebaretextstphdpbaruhdasstandtngofthe techitique borrowed toxn cinema. *We actually write our scripts in 
NrOyashastra. So 1 am trying to visually doormitot aU tire bhavas, the manner of a screeniriay: one sequence, thoi another, then the 
rasas and Alshtisentodedtotills timt^OKyclopaeiflairf tireper- next, meaning conveyed through expressions and gestures.* 
fonnlng arts,* says toe actor vtitol^ dhixth^mldk empli^ Goswaml's expolments began in 1976, the year he set up the imt 

his often-mlsunderstdod medium to. stage a variety of complex because there wu no formal training facility available for aspiring 
plays, including Badal Slrcarb Be^ md GIrito Kaxnad's NagamanM. irdme artistes. Ihougb not exactly flush vdth funds, imt has grown 

But why would a treatise ofNkyt^wtm^ anbqidty, a work tiiat in size and scope dym ^ years: besides a IS-member repertory, it 
has survM for aeons in classical danceforinSlI^lKu^yattam and has a research and documentation wing. But the annual mime fes- 
Kathakail, and without the aid of any exte^ intervention, sud-. tlvid he launched in Calcutta In 1984 had to be discontinued after 
denly te^ilre a ntone artiste's help^'hand? to Orda to ptevmtt 1993. Reason: lack of hmds. "People ate still not sure what mime 
distortions and cBlution, problems tfoit tend to j^gue all dastoal is. Itb often confused with ndmli^,* laments Goswami. But he Is 
modes of eiqnesslon, replies Goswanii;*|h^ today is fot a not one to give up slmi^ because his ai^ence isn't ready yet. A 
dear vtoud do^entation of to&fotoi^ekpiesslons emirner- ; master of eloquent sile^ who uses his marvellously mobile face 
^tedto ifm'Nia^trtousmAkecidng.theh'l^^ and wondetfuOy ex|ncsslve eyes to tdl stories toat never fril to 

‘ toHto the sou] of truti^ Goswami is determined to go where no 

; OOthas gone before. Witoout uttering a word, of course.« 

•yi ".▼.'.'.A,. - *.« • . . * . 







CRICKET 


It^ Three Down... 

Three Pakistani players are in the dock on match-fixing charges 


T he ghost which stalks cricket Is back. 
Just when the game's authorities 
were preparing to certify match-fix¬ 
ing charges as dead and burled, the con¬ 
troversy has reared its head a^n. First, 
three Pakistani cricketers, Wasim Akram, 
Salim Malik and £|az Ahmed, were indic¬ 
ted by a high-profile inquiry panel. And 
then, former Australian cricketer Tim May 
piped up that Pakistan may not be the 
only side involved -in the racket. On 
Sahara Cup-eve, subcontinentai cricket 
was again plung^ in intrigue. 

"I think people will be pretty naive if they 
thought Pakistan was the only side 
involved in this (match-fixing),” May told 
Channel Nine. ”1 know there was a report in 
an Indian paper—from a person who aUe- 
gedly should know about these things— 
that Australia and En^and were the only 
sides that couldn't be bought.” A high- 
ranking Bombay police officer had m^e 
this cl^ to Oudook Gune 11, 1997) after 
watching South Africa collapse dramati¬ 
cally in the Utan Cup finals in December 
1995 after winning all its league matches. 
The same officer had claimed to have over¬ 
heard a conversation between a Bombay 
bookie and two Indian players during the 
. 1994-95 tour of New Zealand. 

When the names of the three booked 
Pakistani players were “leaked" to the 
media, the Sahara Cup was on its head. So, 
the Pakistan Cricket Board (res) decided 
to retain the "tainted” Ejaz and Salim in 
the squad. And yet, to teach 
the "match-fixers” a lesson, 

Wasim Akram was left out. 

Later, a press note said Akram 
had stated his "unavailability 
and thus was not selected. 

The rigged matches contro¬ 
versy first rocked Pakistan T 
when Aamir Sohail, the current 
captain, Ataur Itehman, a for 
mer fast bowler, and several 
other players alleged that 



Akram, E|az and Salim had stnick dubious 
deals on varicHis toun abroad. But the con¬ 
troversy is far itom ovec Comntly, there 
are three probes on: one constituted by the 
fcb; the fact-finding committee of the 
Seriate; and the judicial inquiry committee 
of the Lahore High Court. 

The PCS probe paneL headed by Justice 
Ijaz Yousuf, has reportedly 
briefed the pcb Council <rf 
its findings. But curiou^, 
lo offldals, includiiig 
Majid Khan, claim that they 
have not bm handed any 
preliminary report—though 
it surfaced in the lo^ 
media. According to the 
lealKd report, the commit¬ 
tee has recommended the 
suspension of Akram, Malik 
and Ejaz besides suggesting 
that "they should not be 
considered for selection, pending the final 
conclusions, as ptima a case appears 
against them through the submittid affi¬ 
davits and recorded statements*. 

Most of the statements made by the 
piayen before the ret committee have 
received wide coverage. Ataur Rehman 
has reportedly told the panel that after he 
had submitt^ his affidavit, Malik had 
met him on March 30, 1998, at Shel- 
khuputa Stadium during a match and 



asked him nm to appear b^bre the {wbbe 
committee. Akram too had contacted him ^ 
and utged him not to disclose anything « 
about match-fixing. 

Then, Aamir Sohail apparently disclosed 
dut he had received an o8et of R$ 5 mil¬ 
lion to score less than 10 runs and to tun 
out Saeed Anwar in the 1994 Asia Ciq) in 
Sharjah. Sohail claims he told the "person 
be had contacted the wrong player*. . 
Another player, Baslt All, told the panel 
that in South AMca, when he was collect¬ 
ing his key from the receptionist of the 
hotel they were staying at^ Moln Khan 
pointed at a person in the lobby and said it 
was Hanlf, a bookie. "After 
a while, the said person 
came to Ejaz's room. When 
Basit objected to Hanlfs 
presence, Ejaz said Hanif 
was his friend and nobody 
had the right to object.' 

Former Pakistan cricket 
manager Intikhab Aiam A 
admitted that "match-fix¬ 
ing does take place” and 
reported that while in 
Colombo in 1994, one of 
the bookies had called and 
informed him on telephone that Pakistani 
players were fixing the match. The bookie 
was furious as he had lost Rs 4 million. 

Pace bowler Aaqib Javed reportedly stat¬ 
ed that when Pakistan touted Sri Lanka in 
1994 under Salim Malik's captaincy, seven 
the Pakistani players woe in constant 
touch with bookie Hanif. And when he 
objected, he was Informed—through 
Akram—that he would not be included in j 
the team as long as he was captain. 

Aaqib was penalised. 

Q. Majid Khan, how- 
ever, refuses to com¬ 
ment on the con¬ 
troversy fill all the 
probe commit¬ 
tees submit their 
reports. Even the 
leaked pcb panel 
report Is a prelimi- 
na^ one and it still 
needs to hear the ver¬ 
sion of the accu^ 
players. Says Imtlaz Sipra, 
sports editor of The News: 

‘^e really can't comment 
about the veracity of the find¬ 
ings since no one, not evoi 
the PCB, has a ccqry of it.* But 
If the leaked report is to be 
believed, there is oiough mud 
in it to make the charges stick. ■ 
^MrmUlKKl 
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■ MAGAZINE 

More Than a 
Little Concern 

O kid's play, this. The freshly- 
launched New Horizons has a deter¬ 
mined agenda, namely, being a prod¬ 
uct 'of the children, for the children, by 
the children'. A Creative Outdoor 
Development Education (code) presenta¬ 
tion, the monthly mag promises as a pri¬ 
mary objective, to "play a catalyst to the 
development of a child's intellectual 
growth”. Its editorial vision runs thus; 
"The articles are written by the children 


A fnagtzina of Hie children, by the children 

themselves in order to reflect an individ¬ 
ual child's complete vision and perspec¬ 
tive in the most comprehensive, interac¬ 
tive and truthhil manner." A view that 
Sangeeta Khound puts in a nutshell when 
she says in an editorial in die fint issue; 
"The contents of newqiapers, magazines 
and other sources of iiifbrmation are writ¬ 
ten by adults. We read only their views. It 
Is sad Uiat there is no medium through 
which we can express ours.... For 
Instance, the recent nuclear tests conduc- 
te(j| by Iiidia and Pakistan. After all, we 
wfll have to face the effects ofevaiy deci¬ 
sion taicen today. We too have a ri^t to 


voice our opinions." 

Edited by N. Ibungochoubi 
and priced at Rs 10, the 
tabloid-sized 12-pager has taken 
the prescriptions of the ncert 
i (National Council of Educational Res- 
i earch and Training) into consideration. 

The first issue is a laudable attempt. Over 
i a pizza, foshlon designer Anna Singh flnds 
i herself grilled by an Auxlllum Convent 
j high school student. A Don Bosco student 
! shoots his questions on Aims, corruption 
j and technology to actress Shammi Rabadl 
I at the suburban Mehboob Studios. 

Sushant Kaunds of St Paul's High School 
; halts Mukesh Shaktimaan Khanna to dis- 
i cover the source of his strength. The mag- 
i azine also touches on the sensitive issues, 
j Children report on a story on street chil- 
j dren, a whole new world opening up to 
i them which should go a long way 
j: towards sensitising these citizens of 
I the future to the ills of society. And 
i there's more. 'Mission with a Message' 
deals with the 20th century 
scourge aids. Then there's also 
poetry rubbing shoulders with 
an agony column. 

"Presently, I accompany them 
on interviews and since they 
can't reproduce the entire 
process, there is an input from 
our end. If done by grown-up 
kids, they have the liberty to 
recount the whole thing, their 
way," adds Ibungochoubi. 

There's more to the mag. A 
small dose of cartoons, quizzes 
and queries. A sizeable one on 
the preoccupations of students. 
Sample; 'Youth and 
Responsibilities', 'Is Western 
media a threat to us?' 

The idea throughout is to prod, 
probe, provoke the youth into 
penning their opinions. "This is 
their view of the world, their 
platform and there is a lot for us 
to learn horn them," says the 
editor. There's somethiiig for 
everybody—music, art, sports, aeative 
arts and going by the enthusiasm there's 
room for a lot more. 

So does that pack enough vitamins to 
keep the kids going till the next month? 
"The response has been very positive— 
especially from school teachers and par¬ 
ents. But we are most happy because the 
kids like it. The process of change will 
continue to be based on what they want 
out of the magazine,” says Ibungochoubi. 
The second issue—a student-teacher spe¬ 
cial-promises to be more breezy, white 
teavinjg the info nuggets intact. As for the 
kids, New Horizons means a greater oppor¬ 
tunity to widen theirs. ■ 

Stin MentzN 




I ■WEBSITE 


I Travelling Lite 



I Infolndla.mt; making travel aaaler 


I F you're an nri or a westerner looking 
to travel in India, you'll probably refer 
to a travel advisory to get information 
I on the destinations you intend visiting. 

I But you discover they add little to your 
I knowledge, all you get is sketchy advice 
I on personal health measures or warnings 
I about tenorlst-affected areas. Visits to 
I Indian embassies produce similar results. 

Now easing your travel travails is www. 
j infoindia.net, a website created by Uday 
I Mehta, president of the Inter Continental 
I Computer System to help you chart an 
I itinerary before you embark on the actual 
I journey. Not only do you get extensive 
i information on every state, the site also 
! ■ outlines the topography of the land, its 
I historical back^ound, sodo-cultural rela- 
i tions, apart from the major tourist attrac- 
i tions like historical sites, religious centres, 
i wildlife sanctuaries and national parks. 

It also solves your problems of currency 
i exchange if you were buying tickets or 
I booking hotel rooms. The new website 
i lists major world currencies and their con- 
i version rates to the Indian rupee. Further, 
j it provides a comprehensive list of all air- 
i lines and railway reservations enabling 
i the traveller to reserve seats. The website 
j helps you budget your travel and provides 
i you information on different accommo- 
I datlon facilities to suit different budgets, 

I again explained in terms of major world 
j currencies. This traveller-friendly website 
I also helps'to connect the traveller to the 
I destination of their choice, 
j Says Mehta, an infotech specialist; “The 
i usp of the site is that for the first time an 
I authentic travel planqpr is made available 
j to the traveller even before he embarks on 
j a journey. The site also prevents the trav- 
i eller from falling prey to touts." In the 
j future, Mehta plans to add news concern¬ 
ing tourists and an interactive column 
I where readers can share their experiences 
I of travelling. Bon voyage Hien. ■ 

K.8. Narayanan 
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■ ANIMAL RiSHTS 

Just a Trifle 
Vet and WUd 


Y et another coup for animal rights 
activists. Ahimsa, the group fighting 
legai battles for animals, has won a 
facility that is exclusive to Maharashtra. 

A division bench of the Mumbai high 
court comprising chief justice 
M.B. Shah and Justice S. Radha- 
krishnan has ordered the state 
to set up an Infirmary for wild 
animals. November 9 has been 
set as the deadline. 

Satnam Ahuja of Ahimsa 
rewinds to October 25 last year, 
when the group rescued circus 
animals from a life of bonded 
labour. "1 cannot forget the day. 

We had rescued six lions, one 
elephant and one horse from a 
circus. There are no hospitals to 
exclusively treat wild animals. 

So we got the vets attached to 
the Sanjay Gandhi National 


Park to examine them. They are lodged 
there. We finally went to court (on March 
16) since there is no infirmary for these 
animals." The passage of the case in court 
has been speedy, with the bench also 
directing the state to set up at least one 
infirmary each for sick, domesticated ani¬ 
mals in every district. 

Says Ahuja: "Till now even the veteri- 

WIM animals gat a treatment they deserve 


S YASHWANT 



nary college in Maharashtra did not have 
a separate course on treatment of wild 
animals. Starting this year they have sta¬ 
rted such a course. Even the vets at the 
zoo have only learnt this hands on." An 
infirmary for the wild creatures would be 
a first even for India, according to Ahuja. 
"We will be sharing our papers with other 
animal rights activists so that they could 
fight for a similar facility in their states." 
She explains that an infirmary for these 
creatures, distinct from one for domesti¬ 
cated animals, is essential since they 
would otherwise suffer from 
"mental trauma". A goat, for 
instance, would be terrified if it 
senses the presence of a lion. 
"Specialisation is also essential 
since the diseases of wild ani¬ 
mals are distinct." 

Though the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals Act (1960) 
did have provisions within it 
that made it mandatory on the 
part of state governments to set 
up animal infirmaries, the need 
for these had been ignored till 
now. No more, thariks largely to 
Ahuja and other like her. ■ 

Slumesm Akthar 
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Goa^ Golden Allure 

If only it were as simple and beautiful as depicted in fiction 
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By ASHOK BANKER 


T here is a seductive allure to the 
novel of place that rouses authors 
into sallying forth on an expedition 
of discovery. These new Columbuses 
of Indo-Angllan fiction all share a boister¬ 
ous Spinozan elan at 'discovering' familiar 
hometowns in their maiden efforts. Some¬ 
times, out of their Cortezlan over-enthusi¬ 
asm, a good book does 
emerge. Amitav Ghosh, pos¬ 
sibly the finest post- 
Narayan practitioner of this 
sub-genre, is my personal 
favourite. He has the gift of 
marrying great narrative 
skill with exquisite evocat¬ 
ion of sights and sounds, 
smells and language, ritual 
and custom. TTie fact that 
his work often strays into 
the archaeological aren^, as 
in In an Antique Land, or 
outright socio-political trav¬ 
elogues as in Dancing in 
Cambodia, At Large in 
Burma, is proof that his tal¬ 
ent goes far beyond the 
merely observed and noted 
or casual diary form of nar¬ 
rative, into the deeply absorbed, assimila¬ 
ted, finely processed form of writing that is 
literature, travelogue, intellectual essay, and 
oddly contemporary historical fiction. 

The other great contemporary Indian 
English writer of the novel of place is, of 
course, V.S. Naipaul. In A Way in the World, 
he wove fiction and fact Into such a finely 
meshed texture that you felt yourself dis¬ 
covering history itself In the telling, seeing 
the patterns of human development betw¬ 
een the lines. And his non-fiction is a 
genre in itself, an uniquely Naipaulean 
form that dares to boldly go where no nov¬ 
elist has gone before, and no simple travel- 
writer would dare venture. 

Hvolem, a novel set in a fictional village In 
Goa, ventures boldly into this sub-genre, 
the novel of place. 'The novel is set in the 


course of the year 19.^3 in the fictional vil¬ 
lage of Tivolem, Goa. Europe is filled with 
growing political unrest, a young upstart 
named Hitler is starting his unexpected rise 
to power, Goa is still a Portuguese colony, 
Gandhi is gaining popularity and influence 
"over there" in mainland India, and the 
locals couldn't care less about what's hap¬ 
pening in the outside world. The story 
opens with the arrival of the central charac¬ 
ter, 35-year-old Marie-Santana, who has 
come back penniless and parentless from 
Mozambique after 23 years to care for her 
ageing grandmother and find her feet again. 

Through her eyes, we see Goa/Tivolem in 
elegantly sketched descriptive passages 
that flow easily Into the simple narrative 
style. From her first encounter with the 

Inspirational landscapes 


boatman who rows against the tide on the 
river Mandovi to the descriptions of the 
architecture, food, smells, flora and fauna, 
language and people, Rangel-Ribelro never 
strikes a false note. These are his people, 
this is his land, and he knows them well. 

The novel's plot centers around Marie- 
Santana and three other locals also return¬ 
ing home after long absences: Simon, a vio¬ 
linist; Senhor Eusebio, with Gulf-acquired 
wealth; and a mysteriously flamboyant 
hunter from East Africa. Not very much 
actually happens through the course of the 
novel, at least not in the wide, sprawling 
saga sense of the word. This is no sweeping 
tale of over-hyped emotions. Rangei- 
Ribeiro's skill lies in quietly detailing the 
everyday life of the Hvolem locals, the 
familiar characters that anyone with any 


Goan blood will recognise and warm to 
instantly; Dona Esmeralda, the proud age¬ 
ing prima donna who maintains her poise 
and dignity even in difficult financial times. 
Dona Elena, the gossipy, nosy village tattler. 
Martin aka Mottu, Marie-Santana's child¬ 
hood suitor. Tendulkar and the other elderly 
intellectuals who gather together once a 
week to discuss political news from abroad 
and other affairs of global Import. And most 
endearing of all, the compulsive thief 
Lazarinh, whose mischievous exploits enli¬ 
ven the narrative from time to time. 

Rangel-Ribeiro's Tivolem comrf alive with 
fine detail. There isn't much drama here; in 
fact, there's almost a clinical simplicity to 
the whole book. Marie-Santana's past hau¬ 
nts her, yet even its dark spectre doesn't 
overshadow her discovery of her enduring 
love for her homeland. And in a gently nur¬ 
tured, molasses-slow romantic relationship, 
she finds the future to balance that trauma¬ 
tic past. Others deal with lesser problems: 
leaking roofs, stolen bicycles or cows, worry 
over the political situation in Europe...none 
of the real-life emo^onal heat and passion 
of contemporary Goa here. That clearly isn't 
the author's intention. This 
isolationist atmosphere is 
deliberate and quite effec¬ 
tive. He's chosen to tell a 
simple tale of a simple time 
and in that he's succeeded. 
A nice, pleasant read to lull 
you on a hammock beneath 
soughing palms and a gen¬ 
tle sea breeze. If only Goa 
itself were still this simple 
and beautiful. 

In the introduction to 
Ferry Crossing: Short Stories 
From Goa (Penguin India, 
Rs 250, 268 pages), editor 
Manohar Shetty protests 
fiercely against the image of 
Goa as merely a tourist 
resort, and promises that 
this collection of short sto¬ 
ries will help correct that image. He suc¬ 
ceeds only to a certain extent. 

This quibble aside, this is an important 
and pleasurable collection. The stories, 
from Konkani, Marathi, Portuguese and 
English, ate almost all enjoyable. The only 
complaint one might have is that includ¬ 
ing two chapters from Victor Rangel- 
Ribeiro's concurrently published novel 
Tivolem In this book is both partisan and 
unnecessary. Similarl)^ the exclusion of 
some other distinguished Goan writers 
such as Nisha da Cunha Is glaringly inex¬ 
plicable. And while Shetty protests heate¬ 
dly against the perception of Goa as a 
tourist hwen, he fails to protride us with 
any kind of overview of Goan literature. 
This book is more notable for what It fails 
to achieve than what it actually does. ■ 



T, NARAVAN 
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Itajectory 
of a God 


Siva, over the centuries 
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By SHOBHANA BHAHACHARJI 


A S one reads Encountering Sivaism, 
which traces the evolution of Siva¬ 
ism in Madhya Pradesh, one may 
well ask: why Sivaism and not Saiv- 
ism? Saivism, a "grammatical aberration" 
for some historians, refers to followers to 
Siva while Sivaism is to do with the deity 
directly. Chitgopekar opens with the topog¬ 
raphy of Madhya Pradesh, traces its politi¬ 
cal, economic and social history, analyses 
the literary and epigraphic evidence of its 
cults and practices, and ends with a "read¬ 
ing" of sculptures from regions within the 
area. She has examined the Puranas, along 
with about 300 inscriptions and, as usually 
for a historian, used sculpture as an index of 
socio-religious change. jitender gupta 
Siva is unique in many 
ways. He is ascetic and 
erotic, creator and skull- 
bearer, vagabond and all- 
powerful—probably the 
only deity so elastic in his 
qualities. He does not fol¬ 
low the stages of human 
life as do Rama or Krishna 
but has an entirely adult 
existence. Unlike Vishnu 
who has avatan, Siva has a 
family, an entourage, and Debunking etci 
stories about his family's 
origins are wildly contradictory. Some claim 
that Ganapathy came mysteriously horn 
Siva's semen flying in one direction but not, 
apparently, from a sexual union of Siva and 
Parvati whose love-making had astonished 
even the gods. One such story, Chitgopekar 
feels, is significant in itself as well as because 
most historians seem uneasy about Parvati's 
outspokenness to Siva. This Is the one 
where Parvati, piqued at her unimportance 
in Siva'i household, creates Ganapathy enti¬ 
rely on her own from the scuff of her body. 
The evidence of Siva and his entourage 


Debunking etcreotypes 


examined by Chitgopekar begs questions. 
Why are there fewer statues of the marriage 
of Siva and Parvati in tribal Madhya Pradesh 
and more of the defiant Mahisasuramard- 
ini? Why ate there barely any hymns to Siva 
in the Vedas while the Puranas burst with 
stories about him and his entourage? I 
When, how and why did the change occur? 

Chitgopekar's basic argument is that Siv¬ 
aism, like any other historical formation, is 
determined by its material conditions, and 
that it evolved differently at different 
places and times. To use E.P. Thompson's 
precise word, it is a "fluency". Like many 
other historians, Chitgopekar clarifies that 
the period was not a monolithic golden 
age but was in turmoil, often violently so, 
and that its religious cults and practices 
were not monolithic either. 

Chitgopekar's tables of the district—and 
deity-wise distribution of sculptures—make 
her thesis sharply clear. For instance, as aga¬ 
inst 22 sculptures of Siva as Bhairav, there 
arc S8 of Uma-Mahcsvar, and 33 of Dutga as 
Mahisasuramardini. Sculptures of or with 
females in them occur from the 10th to the 
12th centuries and had to do with the 
acculturation of those on the fringes of the 
new Brahmanic centres that came up 
because of land grants to Brahmins. These 
fringe peoples were chiefly tribals who were 
allowed into the brahmanic system, but 
only as shudras who, under the Vedlc sys¬ 
tem, were not allowed to perform sacrifices, 
recite Vedic mantras, or be initiated. 

When the Brahmins began to use tribal 
labour to cultivate the new land-grant areas, 
they included the tribals' Mother Goddesses 
in the pantheon as a "spiritual sop", but 
chiefly in the form of 
Uma-Mahesvar. Other 
evidence also bears out the 
complexity of the accom¬ 
modation as well as the 
cultic tensions between 
local and outside deities. 
Though the Mother 
Goddess is included as the 
consort of the male god, 
according to the niles for 
depiction, she is not really 
equal in power. Yet some 
lOtypes of the inscriptional epi¬ 

thets, which historians 
usually do not study as carefully as 
Chitgopekar, describe Siva in relation to his 
consort, as if he were her appendage. 

In spite of tensions, Chitgopekar argues, 
there was no violence between the cults 
because of their give-and-take from which 
Siva benefited, eventually becoming an all- 
encompassing deity. Indian universities do 
not have departments of religious studies, 
but to show how a deity evolved Is a 
method for the historical study of religion, 
as Chitgopekar has proved. Altogether, 
Encountering Sivaism is well worth reading. ■ 
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Sa laam Sooni_ 

SOONI Taraporevala's love affair with the lens will finally be consum¬ 
mated between covers. After scripting such opuses as Salaam Bombay, 
Mississippi Masala and Such a Long Joumey—and after winding up her 
current assignment My fJwn Country—Sooni will sit down and sift 
through the 10,000 photographs she has shot over a 15-year period 
to select 80 for a book on Mumbai's most-famous settlers, the Parsis. 
With the rapidly dwindling community providing so much colour 



ATUILOKE 


HogJ^ers_ 

YOU'VE watched them bat; now they want to watch 
you eat. Ajay Jade|a, 27, and Rahul Dravid, 25, are 
teaming with Rahul Sanghvi and Co for a rib-tickling 
knock in Delhi: a aicket theme restaurant. The 7,000 
sq m joint, located in a tony south Delhi colony, will 
open early next year. And a nationwide chain will fol¬ 
low soon after. Fans will get to dine gawking at giant 
TV screens and assorted cricketing memorabilia. 
Thrice a month, the stars—who'll provide their 
names, faces, time and skills—will also pop their 
head in for interactive sessions. ^We've wanted to 
do this for a long time," says Jadeja. Bowl apetlt! 



Haute Potato 


IT'S curtains. Ravishing Laila Rouass will feature no 
more in the urv-produced, bbc show Style, which she 
co-hosts with Rahul Bose. Instead the 'Gabbar Remix' 
girl Namrata Bania will take over. "Namrata is just a fill- 
in for one-and-a-half months," says irtv. The buzz, how¬ 
ever, is that Laila is gone for good. Robbed of her lines 
on the show, she can now go back to her designer ones. 
Or stick to her Close Encounters on Channel V. 


MOVIE minus one, Rlya Sen's career is already moving 
bumpily ahead like mama Moon Mocd^s. SUdMtra Sen^ 
graii^u^ter sure has smne deadly gepes.-But nya's 
Tkmll laui^boat,T<^ Malud, rq^xxite vetnaii jUmr 
maker Bhaiaftil Raja’s scm, Mai^ has »ink wtlhouta 
trace. Reason: feta's finsiden, ChennalrhasedSdu : 

jewdleo; hive been dcdaehiiiji^^ . 
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rr takes two to tangle-o. 

Indipop's Petite TVenty- 
somethlngs, Anaida and Mehnaaz, are 
singing out of sync. The Ooua, Oom ooi^r 
phie (fonner) says she's receiving obscene 
and threatening calls. And accuses the Miss 
India miss (latter) of doing all the dialling. 
With album releases due for both next 
month, the publicity (negative) won't hurt 
either—or last longer, bmg Crescendo repre¬ 
sents both. Its chief Suresh Thomas says 
phlegmatically: "This is a personal matter 
between the two artiste. On our part, we 
will continue promoting both." 
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Jaquar ... in a word 


HOT male. Super cool. What make Sabeer 
Bhatla so good? Ideas, innovations. The 
Bangalore boy, 29, who minted millions by 
thinking up Hotmail Is onto anothe good 
thing. He's deigning an e-mail package 
which will allow people to "chat* real-time 
with frieiids in any p^ of the world for 
^the price of a local phone call. D-date: end- 
1998. "If you have a dream to transform 
the society, go out and tty it," says he. 
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Sigh, Signora 

S ONIA Gandhi was in town and non-political 
Mumbai held its breath. After a very public funct¬ 
ion to commemorate the Quit India movement, there 
was a private lunch at the cci Club hosted by, who 
else, Murli Deora. It was a hot ticket, for sure. The 
room was packed with a motley aowd: industrialists, 
diplomats, artists (Maqbool Fida Husain, with shoes 
and swagger stick), theatre people (Alyque Padamsee, 
with trademark stoop) and journalists. Everyone 
stood around hopefully as the host took Mrs Gandhi around and 
introductions were made. The pressure got to even the usually 
unflappable Deora; about to introduce an editor who is also an old 
friend, Deora's memory suddenly deserted him. “Amyaar, tumbhi 
to batao," he said lamely. 

Before you knew it, the journos had 
surrounded her. "Will you topple the 
Maharashtra government?" "Are you 
asking for Thackeray's prosecution?" 
"What about Shared Pawar? He's been 
named in the Srikrishna Commis¬ 
sion." It was turning out fo be an 
impromptu press conference no one 
had bargained for, but give a reporter 
even the sliver of a chance and the 
Q&A session begins. After the first 
three questions, Mrs Gandhi turned to 
Manmohan Singh. "1 need to be rescued," she said to him. 

For reasons beyond me, 1 was summoned to the high table. 
Sonia, Manmohan, Anil Nehru (a Rajiv Gandhi cousin, who 
heads a large company in the city), Rahul Bajaj, Deora, me. We 
smiled warily at each other. "No politics," said Sonia to no one 
in particular. "No politics," said Murli Deora to me in particular. 
So what did you talk about? Every journalist in the room want¬ 
ed to know after lunch. I smiled mysteriously, enjoying my IS 
minutes of fame. For the record, we talked about her English ("1 
have an Italian accent, at least that's what they tell me"), her 
Hindi ("it's getting better"), her breakfast ("only coffee"), her 
reading (autobiographies) and living with security ("you don't 
get used to it"). Cynical political reporters will sneer but I was 
floored by .Sonia. She, like Rajiv Gandhi, has an appealing shy¬ 
ness and an unaffected charm. And she, like Rajiv, is too nice to 
be in politics. So, incidentally, is Manmohan Singh. And one of 
them might well be India's next prime minister. 

Same De, Next Year 

I T’S De-time. It comes around every year and has been doing so 
for the last nine years. How Shobha De does it no one knows. 
Perhaps her De's are longer: she writes three columns a week 
(soon to be four), plus an article or three and a TV script or two. 
She is interview^ every other day by TV channels and print jour¬ 
nalists from all over the world (making her the most interviewed 
Indian in the universe). She is mother to a large family of chil¬ 
dren—hers, his and theirs—who she brings up in a charmingly 
old-fashioned way. She attends all the Mumbai partia. She does 
aerobics for an hour and answers her own phone. And somewhere 
in the middle of all this, she writes a book a year. Actually make 
that once every nine months. Selective Memory, her autobiography, 
is her 11th book since 1989 (plus there is an anthology, co-edited 
with Khushwant Singh), all title for some reason beginning with 


S (Socialite Evenings, Starry Mights, Sultry Days....) 
Authors struggling to get a single copy of their work 
into bookstores will turn green with envy: Selective 
Memory is not only display^ in the most prominent 
place in each bookshop but dozens of copie are on 
show, vertically, the better to exhibit Gautam 
Rajadhyaksha's glamorous portrait of her. Readers 
who expect a tell-all, no-holds-barred memoir should 
look again at the title, it's explicitly unambiguous. 
And if they still hope that her memory.selects unp¬ 
rintable bits of her past, they haven't been keeping 
track of her. The lady may have plenty of attitude, but 
it's a mature one. "Stardust Shobha” was buried a long time ago. 

Chew on This 

M ore ladies. This time with something long and cylindrical 
in their mouths. The Bayview Bar of the Oberoi Hotel was 
filled with them (plus accompanying males) for the introduction 
of Habanos cigars. I wouldn't know a cigar from a pen, except 
that one of them smells, goes out and doesn't write, but afi¬ 
cionados (and there seem^ to be plenty of them) swear that 
Habanos are the best Cuban cigars around, which means that 
they are the best, period. A quick look was enough to separate 
the men from the boys. The former had an easy familiarity with 
their cigars, handling them expertly as if they did this all their 
lives, (tome apparently do. One guest told me he smoked three 
to four a day. Considering that each cigar can last up to four 
hours, that's a lot of time with something stuck in your mouth.) 

The "boys" were the ones trying to put on a show: their lips for¬ 
med exaggerated Os, their puffs were tentative, their casualness 
too studied. Most of the women were boys. The fact that Lewins¬ 
ky's inappropriate relationship with a cigar was the junk news of 
the day must have been an inhibiting factor. Nevertheless, the 
evening was a sell-out, as happy smokers left with armfuls of cigar 
boxes. "How much do they cost?" 1 asked someone. "Between Rs 
300 to Rs 2,000," he told me. "Per Box?" I asked. He looked at me 
with pity. "No," he said firmly, "that's the cost per cigar." 

Lessons in Lobbying 

B y now we all know that Andhra Pradesh has won the race for 
the high-profile management institute promoted by India's 
leading industrialists with help from international experts, tome 
of us will also remember that the institute was to be put up in 
Navi Mumbai. Thereby hangs a tale. There were no contenders 
when the project was first mooted. Most of the industrialists were 
Mumbai-based, and this is where they wanted the college to be. 
Till, that is, they had an audience with the Shiv Sena chief. They 
emerged shaken: instead of welcoming the project, they were con¬ 
fronted with conditionalities, the most galling being a 10 per cent 
quota for Maharashtrians for both staff and student members. 

Enter Andhra Pradesh, Karnataka and Tamil Nadu, each one 
with an offer more attractive than the others. The core group of 
promoters, visiting the other state capital^ found the proposal 
for Bangalore unimpressive. Now it was a Straight race between 
Andhra and Tamil Nadu. At Hyderabad, Chandrababu Naidu rol¬ 
led in, hooked on his laptop and made the presentation himself, 
impressing everyone around. When the group reached Cheimai, 
they were received at the airport by officials. "Please take these 
garlands," th^ said. "Why, thank you," the Industrialists re^, 
ponded. “No, no," the officials said, “These ate not for you. Take 
these with you to garland the chief minister." 
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Ford stands by you 

ilWlSSMiW I.. 


Tear down a practically new Ford Escort? "That's exactly what we did", says 
Al Kammerer, Director, Ford Escort Vehicle Line. "We ran a fleet of Ford Escorts on 
Indian highways and dirt trails, then took them apart to see how they could be 
improved for India". The cars were then re-engineered. The suspension and shock 
absorbers strengthened. The pistons redesigned to be fuel efficient on Indian fuel. 

A CFC-free air conditioning system, effective at a temperature of 48* C, was developed. 
"We even anticipated monsoon flooding and placed the air inlets higher," says 
Kammerer, who had to call upon every ounce of "Can Do, Must Do, Will Do" spirit, 
to overcame the challenges of making the Ford Escort perfect for you. 
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Heath Streak 
strikes in a 
single breasted 
jacket and grey 
trousers with a 
striped shirt and tie. 


Nayan Mongia 
is charm personified 
in a Chinese collared 
Nehru jacket and 
matching trousers. 


Steve Waugh 
prefers to play it ccx)l 
with a light ice 
blue combination 
of blazer, trouser 
and inner shirt. 


VuiC us at; http://www.SKuniars.cotn 
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L.ETTERS_ 

Blurred Vision 

Contrary to your assertion 
about losses in DD's commer¬ 
cial revenues (Dowti a Prime- 
Time Abyss, September 14), they 
were Rs 640 crore for 1997-98— 
the highest ever in its history. 

1 don't know how you've con¬ 
cluded that big ad spenders are 
deserting the ship. To be sure, 
before the formation of Prasar 
Bharati, satellite channels had 
enaoached on DD's turf and 43 
of its regular advertisers had 
switched sides. The extent to 
which I was able to reverse this 
trend may be gauged from the 
fact that of these advertisers 
have returned to DD. 

Your reporter very kindly 
concedes that I've made a 
major breakthrough in captur¬ 



ing the live sports market. 
Months back, it was Outlook 
which noticed a significant 
improvement in the quality of 
DD's news and current affairs 
programmes. Also, 1 persuaded 
nearly 20 leading Indian film 
directors to make programmes 
for DD, and the results of their 
labours would unfold soon. 

S.5. GUI, 
New Delhi 

The Real McCoy 

The article on the National Def¬ 
ence Academy {The Making of 
Real Heroes, September 14) was 
timely. The movie Major Saab 
has done enough harm to that 
wonderful institution. Your art¬ 
icle would immensely help the 
NDA regain its lost prestige. It's 
high time the NDA and the army 
laid down definite rules about 
movies being shot in army 
camps or training centres. 

Sachin P. Keshavan, 
received on e-mail 



An Unfara Deal 

"We have sunk to a depth at 
which restatement of the obv¬ 
ious Is the first duty of intelli¬ 
gent tnfn,^ remarked George 
Orwell. Oufkwlt'^ efibrt to do so 
is highly commendable {Lethal 
CondloKrtts, Septembra 14). 

* htnocent citizens fell, victims 
,tp. dropsy due to, die ccdhqpse 
'of a svst^ thads po^ed by 
vtxidiiqive bad fidw,' jptdluted 


by individual avarice and 
marred by political indiffer¬ 
ence. Noble intentions soon 
sink in the quicksand of 
Indian reality. Maybe, wc sho¬ 
uld change the inscription on 
our national emblem from 
Satyameva Jayate to Sab Chalta 
Hal—to end Illusions of a 
fabled Tryst with Destiny. 

Jtovi Kumar Miangalam, 
DeM 

■ 

That Indians have the high¬ 
est level of pesticide residue 
in their bodies came as a 
shock. The pfa act should be 
amended before it's too late. 
Consumer bodies too should 
take a bold step and strike the 
iron while it's still hot. 

Pranal Nlkumbh, 
Pune 
m 

The outbreak of the dropsy 
epidonic in Delhi highlights 
^ indifference and noncha¬ 
lance on part of the Delhi gov- 
ertiment. In order to avert 


such a tragedy occurring in the 
future, laws enacting tougher 
quality standards, routine che¬ 
cks on mustard oil enterprises 
and rigorous punishments for 
those found guilty of adulter¬ 
ation is a sine qua non. 

Rahul Jain, 
United Kingdom 
m 

All over the world, countries 
have tackled the criminal 
issue of food adulteration by 
implementing stringent laws. 
That's the only option left for 
India too. All we need are a 
couple of quick, unbiased 
investigations followed by a 
public hanging of the guilty. 
Nobody will dare indulge in 
the practice thereafter. The 
government has prescribed 
death penalty for those carry¬ 
ing explosives. A person en^- 
ged In food adulteration is 
perpetrating a far more 
heinous crime. 

Krishan Kaira, 
NewDeOa 


Twisted Logic 

The Bjp's coalition government 
has a strange kind of logic 
{An Old Boys Club?, September 
14). On the one hand it wants 
to bring the prime minister 
within the purview of the 
Lokpai Bill; on the other, the 
Central Vigilance Commission, 
with the avowed goal of rooting 
out corruption from the admin¬ 
istration, would like to treat the 
high-ranking offenders differ¬ 
ently from low-ranking ones. 
We indeed seem to be heading 
towards an equitable society. 

BtlayK.Dash, 
New Delhi 

The Naidu Show 

Thank you for publishing the 
profile of Andhra Pradesh chief 
minister Chandrababu Naidu, 
though Outlook is generally con¬ 
sidered a Congress mouthpiece 
{Reinventing Chief Mmstership, 
September 7). Other chief min¬ 
isters should take lessons from 
him. He is a realistic politician, 
as is evident horn his following 
statement—"I talk politics only 
at the time of elections; after 
that it's only development." 

K.Das, 

Hyderabad 


The piece on Chandrababu 
Naidu made one more painfully 
conscious of what we could be, 
if we honestly tried. Our 'advan¬ 
tage' is that we certainly don't 
lack areas in which to develop. 
My fervent plea to our leaders is 
to show us that you really care; 
not by destroying a few crates of 
Pepsi, returning files not in Eng¬ 
lish or going overboard over 50 
years of Independence; but by 
letting your actions talk louder 
than your words. Please, please 
get your priorities right. 

Parltosh Vttam, 
Bangalore 

■ 

As an Andhra-itc, I suppose I 
ought to be grateful to you for 
the flat-out flattering profile of 
Naidu. Point taken. Naidu, 


unlike others of his ilk, has 
updated his sloganeering to 
chime with the '90s mood. But 
what about the numerous fail¬ 
ures of his hi-tech govern¬ 
ment? He might computerise 
all records. But isn't that a farce 
when most of the records are 
fabricated? it's this chief minis¬ 
ter who successfully betrayed 
millions of hapless women in 
Andhra Pradesh by revoking 
prohibition, and throwing 
them into perpetual penury. 

V. Chandrasekhar, 
Chlttoor 

Who Wants Oral Morals 

The article Oral Code of Conduct 
(September 7) was in bad taste. 
The explicitly used unprinta- 
bies could have easily been 
avoided. It goes on to confirm 
that Outloidc is resorting 
to sensationalism and 
provoking voyeurism to 
stay one-up. The fre- 
queftty of such imma- 
turely-crafted articles in 
your esteemed (?) jour¬ 
nal may force serious 
readers like us to look 
for alternatives. 

NA. Ra/u, 
Durg 
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An Answer to Most Questions 


I'm a young subscriber and 
I've been reading Outlook 
since its second issue (sorry . 

I missed out the first , ' 
grand issue). Since 
then I have been 
glued to Outlook 
because of its 
simple yet 
informative 
articles, I esp¬ 
ecially want to 
thank you for 
pubiishtog the 



article on food 
poisoning (Lethal 
Condiments, 
September 14) 
because the next 
day 1 got a question 
in my exam related 
to Ais subject, and 
with the facts and 


Iwas: 

.iansjtnhr- 





Good Times Roll 

spring of the Big Cat (September 
7) shows how a dedicated band 
of wildlife enthusiasts and 
locals can transform a national 
park into a haven for the tiger. 
There’s no mention of poach¬ 
ing and so one presumes it's 
not a matter of serious con¬ 
cern. Now the park authorities 
must keep a strict vigil against 
incursion into the forests com¬ 


prising the core area of the 
park to safeguard the tigers. 

D.B.N. Murthy, 
Bangalore 

Not the Only One 

In 4 Bridge Too Long (August 31), 
Major Kumar correctly states 
that the Bailey Suspension Bri¬ 
dge at Wangtu is the longest at 
4(X) ft and its towers the highest 
possible at 55 ft. This is because 
the 'set' of asB components have 
this limitation. There's at least 
one other existing bridge with 
these dimen.sions in India (at 
Chalunka, northwest liidakh). 

Also, the claim that "no vehi¬ 
cle-bearing bridge has ever 
been built with such con¬ 
straints" may not be accurate. 
The highest altitude motorable 
bridge in the world (in the Gui¬ 
nness Book of Records 1998 
and Limca Book of Records 


1998) at Khardungia. in Lad¬ 
akh, was constructed in 1982 
with severe multiple constra¬ 
ints of construction space, high 
alitude and sub-zero tempera¬ 
tures, in four days. 

S.G. Vombatkare, 
Mysore 

Thirty-Year Precedent 

I was surprised to see that none 
of the readers' reactions to A. 
Roy’s article (The End of 
Imagination, August 3) 
referred to Dorn Moraes' 
encounter with the Neh- 
ruvian establishment dur¬ 
ing India's war with the 
Portuguese over Goa in 
1961. Moraes, who’d won 
the Hawthorndon prize 
for his first collection of 
poetry, had written an 
article in a British newspaper 
denouncing India's aggression 
in Goa. He wanted the Goans 
to decide for themselves about 
who should rule their land. 
Moraes' article created such a 
stir in India that his father, the 
well-known journalist Frank 
Moraes, feared that the Govern¬ 
ment of India headed by Nehru 
('the great secular democrat') 
would revoke his son's pass¬ 
port. Hence he advised him to 
get a British one. More than a 
decade after acquiring British 
citizenship, in the '70s, Moraes 
found the British society unco¬ 
mfortably racist and after trav¬ 
elling all over the world as a 
journalist he has since the last 
15 years settled back in India. 
I've recalled this three-decade 
old 'secessionist' episode invol¬ 
ving an award-winning writer 
because the one thing I disliked 


in A. Roy’s article was her 
insinuation that in present-day 
India, under the rjp govern¬ 
ment, one is not free to express 
anti-establishment views. 

GIrlsh V. Wagh, 
Bangalore 

Ground Realities 

Arnartya Sen's interview (“Lib¬ 
eralisation isn't enough", Aug¬ 
ust 31) did not go into the 
roots of the problem. In a vast¬ 
ly over-populateil country like 
India, social opportunities can 
only l)e created through pro¬ 
duction by masses. This is the 
way by which the purchasing 
power of a large segment now 
dependent on the public dis¬ 
tribution system will increase 
substantially and translate 
into a better life. 

Unless India brings herself to 
the level playing field by strong 
internal competition, globali¬ 
sation through liberalisation 
will be a far cry. 

S.ti. Phadnls, 
Mumbai 


Women of Action 

The write-up on Persis and Pro- 
tima brought alive memories of 
the days when they created a 
sensation (Things of Beauty, 
August 31). You did not men¬ 



tion the stir created when I.S. 
johar and Protima married. 

Ashok Merchant, 
Mumbai 

Errata; Due to a technical over¬ 
sight, Hearsay (September 21) 
carried an incomplete graphic. 
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But, Bailds Isn’t Willing 

BJP ministers complain to Vajpayee that they can’t implement the 
national agenda because of non-cooperating bureaucrats 


ByRANJITBHUSHAN 


I T was .1 metting that went largely unn- 
otiiesl. For the bjp, though, it was of 
crucial importance. On September 13, 
prime minister Atal Behari Vajpayee 
went into a huddle with his ministers 
and party representatives including chief 
Kushabhau Thakre and general secretary 
Jana Krishnamurthy. The agenda: the burea¬ 
ucracy's non-cooperation in implementing 
the National Agenda for Governance. 

Minister after minister had the same grie¬ 
vance. The bureaucracy, they complained 
bitterly, was not 'cooperating' in fulfilling 
the agenda. If it was not implemented, 
where would the politician be? After all, it 
was the politician who had to go vote- 
catching. Vajpayee, with all the experience 
at his command, told cabinet members 
that the answer to their litany of w<x*s 
could only be a bureaucratic reshuffle. 

After six months in power, the bjp com¬ 
bine is learning some hard lessons. Being in 
the Opposition is one thing, 
governance is quite another. 

Vajpayee's ministers alleged 
that in matters of day-to-day 
rule, officials were deliberat¬ 
ely stalling, not olieying ord¬ 
ers, throwing hurdles—as the 
bureaucrat knows trest, plac¬ 
ing the average minister in a 
difficult [tosition. 

Coming as it docs in the 
aftermath of the Ram Jeth- 
malanl and M.K. Bcvbaruah 
incident, the issue seems to 
have developed a logic of its 
own. According to the min¬ 
isters, the babus, long used to the 
Congress way of functioning in which 
they were totally co opted into the system 
over five decades, are now finding it diffi¬ 
cult to deal with the present government. 
A number of ministers are first-timers, 
unused to the ways of officialdom where 
quid pro quos are freely exchanged in 
return for little favours granted. 

TTie examples are typical. Some time ago, 
human resources development minister 
Murii Manohar joshi wanted to appoint a 
new person to chair the National Com¬ 
mission of Women (ncw) because Mohini 
Glri's terra was expiring in July 1998. 
According to sources, joshi was trying to 
impress upon his ministry officials that a 


Vajpayee has 
told cabinat 
members 
that the 
answer to 
their litany of 
woes is a 
reshuffle. 


succession was called for. No new name 
came up. A week before Giri's term finally 
expired, the officials proposed a new name: 
Mohini Giri again, as "no one (else) yet had 
been identified". The purpose of the delib¬ 
erate delay, ostensibly, was to hold the 
appointment in abeyance till the last 
minute and, in the absence of any clear 
alternative, persist with the incumbent, 
joshi was reportedly ujjset and declined 
to extend Giri's term. Similarly, the hrd 
minister's ambitious proposal to improve 
the state of the museums has not come 
through "because the file has not reached 
him" despite Joshi's personal orders. 

During the four-hour deliberations, bjp 
ministers told the prime minister that 
requc*sts from MPs and public groups; 
and files were being delayed, giving 
them and the government a bad • 
name. In some cases, they said, even 
invitations issued by their constituents 
were reaching them behind schedule, mak¬ 
ing it impossible to keep commitments. 

Take the case of the docu¬ 
mentary film imbroglio in 
Maneka Gandhi's Justice and 
Empowerment ministry. A 
high-profile media grou£ 
submitted a pro^ 
posal to the 
ministry to make 
documentary films 
about Rs 4 crore. Maneka 
happily forwarded her 
proposal to her ministry. 

But one official—a direc¬ 
tor-objected. He said there 
. was no such provision, nei¬ 
ther a precedent, to award the 
entire contract to just one company. All 
such films, he claimed, were being made by 
Dnordaishan. Maneka, who was naturally 
livid, called the director and demanded tor 
know why had he flouted her orders. 
According to eyewitnesses, a slanging 
match ensued, with the minister resorting 
to "pretty hard language". 

The contract was cancelled, tenders floa¬ 
ted again, and the media group split the 
order with several other firms. This, of 
course, only after the "director" was uncer¬ 
emoniously shunted out to his state cadre 
and a more "pliable" officer brought in his 
place. But there's another upshot to tWs. 
Senior ministry officials held an emergency 
meeting where they put up a memorandum 



to the secretary of the ftinistiy, seeking the 
director's protection. The secretary in turn 
got in touch with cabinet secretary Prabhat 
Kumar who informed Vajpayee. 

In fact, Kumar is in the middle of some of 
the most serious firefi^tlng exercises since 
he took over as cabinet secretary along with 
the BJP government. Barely had the Maneka 
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tplsode been 
pushed under the 


carpet, that the Jeth 


i-Kiran Aggarwal epi 
Exploded, dealing a blow to 
hcept of executive functioning, 
lani had a few weeks earlier divested 
^ifetary Aggarwal of her duties following a 
difference of opinion over the reallocation 
of prime land to a private Arm in Delhi. 
While Jethmalani insisted on the re-alloca¬ 
tion at the earliest, citing a court order, the 
secretary wanted the matter to be referred 
to the Law and Finance Ministry before tak¬ 
ing a final decision as it could incur huge 
losses to the exchequer. 

Aggarwal, who is president of the tAS 


atibh, is 


gh. While specia. 


tary S.S. Chattopadhya 
practically handling tlie 
nistry's work, Aggarwal 


d two others, additional sec 


ary Hemendra Kumar and 


bint secretary S. Banerjee, are on 


Jethmalani's hit list. On Jethmalani s 


birthday bash last week, all were in 


attendance except the three. Not just that. 


Aggarwal also declined to attend a parlia 


mentary consultative committee meeting 
attached to the ministry on September IS, 
even though she came to office. 

When even the cabinet secretary's inter 
vention on behalf of the prime minister 
failed, Vajpayee had to step in himself. In 
a circular issued to all members of his cab¬ 
inet, Vajpayee "advised" them to "ensure a 
harmonious relationship with their offi¬ 
cials and not to air their differences in pub¬ 
lic", adding that the "system should be 
made to work in the Interest of the pub¬ 
lic". Prime ministerial intervention in such 
matters is a rare occurrence. 

The biggest embarrassment for the gov¬ 
ernment has, however, been the Bezbaruah 
episode where the officer was transferred 


IRFAN HUSSAIN despite unambiguous directives by the 
Supreme Court, which has been monitor¬ 
ing several high-profile cases being investi¬ 
gated by the Enforcement Directorate. 
"How such a gaffe could have occurred is 
anyone's guess," says a party leader, react¬ 
ing to Vajpayee ordering an inquiry into 
the episode. Attorney general Soil Sorabjee; 
who conducted the probe, has reportedly 
said that an entire sentence had been 
omitted in the affidavit rewritten by the 
government. Whodunit? Sources say that 
the real problem seems to have occurred at 
the level of legal counsel the ministry 
engages on such matters. "After all, the 
secretary of the ministry refers the casefile 
to his subordinate officers who in turn 
refers the matter to the legal advisers, who 
are then expected to give an opinion," 
adds the leader, requesting anonyinity. 


A nother glaring omission: the Tata 
airlines project. Two times in the last 
five years, bureaucrats cleared the 
project only to be stalled at the political 
level. The Foreign Investment Promotion 
Board (rii>B), a body of top officials com¬ 
prising economic ministries, had found 
the Tata proposal sound. They had twice 
given the go-ahead: both times, politicians 
went against the decision. The final deci¬ 
sion of the Tatas to pull out of the project 
last fortnight is seen as a terrible embar¬ 
rassment for officials, some of whom pri¬ 
vately expressed their displeasure at what 
is being purely seen as a [lolitlcal decision. 

Docs the officialdom look towards the 
Congress, familiar as they are with a polit¬ 
ical party which has ruled the country for 
a majority of years, or is the bjp still leam- 
I ing the ropes of governance, which requi¬ 
res a different kind of chemistry? Analysts 
say there is little point in blaming tools 
and that the bureaucracy needs a good 
master. With the political bickering amo¬ 
ngst its allies, particularly Jayalalitha, the 
general question being ask^ is "how long 
will the government last?" In such a situa¬ 
tion, it is difficult for officials to toe a cer¬ 
tain line in the fear that a decision taken 
here or there could lead to reprisals from 
the next government that comes to power. 
But as the bjp government begins to take 
root, the new political masters could well 
take a cue or two from the Congress way of 
"handling" officialdom. 

Some members of the uvs Association, for 
instance, say the government allegation 
that the national agenda Is not being 
implemented needs to be evaluated. Arg¬ 
ues a member: "How come Mr Vajpayee 
who promised to give top priority to the 
development 'sector In his pre-election 
speeches has forgotten all about it? It is 
fine to blame us, but whab happens to 
promises? Nearly six months after the 
government was formed, there are yet no 
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Cabinet ministers for Agricuiture, Health 
and Family Welfare and Social Justice and 
Empowerment. They are all being run by 
junior ministers of state. All the rush is for 
economic ministries like Finance and 
Communications." 

He takes it a jKiint ahead: "Take the popu¬ 
lation policy, for instance, it has been revie¬ 
wed time and again. At least five high-level 
committees were set up by previous gov¬ 
ernments. riie policy was fit to go to the 
Cabinet when suddenly the health minister 
has reterrc'd it to yet another expert com- 
mitta’ who after several reviews is set to 
review the population policy yet again." 

Good [xiint. Now, a reshuffle of secretaries 
is long overdue and the government is seen 
as dithering on the issue. The only reshuffle, 
in which N.K. Singh and Montek Singh 
Ahluwalia and some others were moved 
out, is generally seen as being engineered by 
Jayalalitha under duress. Says an official: 
"During the nurses' strike last month in 
Delhi, agitating nurses openly said there 
was no point in talking to health minister 
Dalit F./hilmalai. 'Talk to Jayalalitha directly 
as the chances of a settlement would be 
brighter there'." 

S OME of the problems could be traced 
to coalition politics itself. In a situa¬ 
tion where allies count, they also 
want their pound of flesh, no matter what 
the cost. Another potential flashpoint for 
the BiP government, for instance, is likely 
to be portfolios held by ,\iai)MK minister 
M. Thambidurai. Cabinet secretary 
Ptabhat Kumar has already been told of 
the minister's behaviour with company 
affairs secretary i.S. Krishnamurthy. The 
two have locked horns on the contentious 
issue of amendments to the Company Act. 
Thambidurai has proposed that the ceil¬ 
ing levied by the department be 
raised, something that the offi¬ 
cials are not too keen to do. This 
matter, too, has been referred to 
the cabinet secretary and is 
again likely to come up before 
Vajpayee himself. 

Thambidurai has been credited 
with more. He is reported to be 
behind the move to oust the 
Enforcement Directorate's spe¬ 
cial public prosecutor, K. Kumar, 
who was handling fera violation 
cases again.st Jayaialitha's close 
friend Sasikala Natarajan. The order was 
issued by his aiadmk colleague Kadambur 
Janardanan, who looks after the finance 
minister's department of revenue, even 
though Thambidurai maintains he "could 
not change the special prosecutor because 
it is beyond ray powers to do so". 

To be sure, officials are diffident to 
change, particularly when the change 
entails close monitoring of their work. 


T. NAflAVAW 



Jethmalanl: locking horns with bureaucrats 

Long used to the (Congress and United 
Front style of functioning where ministers 
literally signed on the dotted line, too 
many ministers in the present govern¬ 
ment ask too many questions. The bip gov¬ 
ernment has gone a step ahead. In North 
Block, Railway Bhavan and hrd, a major 
disciplinary drive has been launched. 
Attendance registers have been installed— 
punctuality has improved, tempers are 
running high. Home minister L.K. Advani, 
for instance, reaches his office at 9 am and 
picks on a section at random to check out 
the attendance. If attendance is low, there 
could be uncomfortable questions for the 
departmental heads. At nearby Rail Bha- 



The sliuiitina#t(lf H^K, 


bureaucrats is baflai^il la 
bava baan analRfaref 





van, railway minister Nitish Kumar carried 
out two random checks on May 25 and 26. 
On the first day, the attendance was 20 per 
cent, by the second day it had gone up to 
40 per cent. 

During the initial days, the bjp govern¬ 
ment had red faces when senior home 
ministry official Ashok Kumar was sent to 
Tamil Nadu to assess the law and order sit¬ 
uation. After a one-day stay, he concluded 
that the law and order scenario was fine— 
but instead of reporting to Advani, he 
spoke to the media, leading to the first real 
problems between the bjp and aiadmk. 

"After a public assessment of the situa¬ 
tion by an officer, the bjp had no chance of 
saying anything else. Even if Advani had a 
mind to change the report, he could not 
do so after the assessment was made pub¬ 
lic," says a source. In some ways, 
it ensured that the Tamil Nadu 
government could not be dis¬ 
missed because the political lead¬ 
ership had no option but to fol¬ 
low what the official said. 

In the days to come, stability is 
the key to how the officialdom 
works vis-a-vis the government. 
After all, one of the benchmarks 
of good governance Is continu¬ 
ity. Till now, as the Jethmalanl 
episode indicates, Vajpayee has 
stood by his officials. But then, 
even he cannot do much when other 
organisations of the Sangh family seek to 
express their views. For instance, there is 
considerable confusion in the Finance 
Ministry over the Swadeshi Jagaran 
Manch's thoughts on good economics. 
With the government speaking in so 
many voices, it would be ambitious to 
expea offlcials to toe one line, primarily 
because there does not exist one. ■ 
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Failing The Litmus Test 

Thou Shalt Practise Family Plannini 

The guilty (Number of children in brack) 
asimha Rao (eight), Sitaram Kesri (I 
Manmohan Singh (three). PA. Sangma (to 
V.B. Reddy (live), and Arjun Singh (three) 
Thou Shalt Wear Khadi. 

Those who wear khadi occasionaily: Soni 
Gandhi, Manmohan Singh, Sangma, 
Sharad Pawar, Madhavrao Scindia. 

Thou Shalt not Break the Law. 
Narasimha Rao faces prosecution in the 
JMM and St Kitts cases. On bail in thi 
Lakhubhai Pathak cheating case. Also link 
to Chandraswami. Kesri is being investig 
for collecting huge funds for the Congres 
Thou Shalt Not Drink. 

Sangma and Santosh Mohan Deb drin 
Many others are closet drinkers. 

Thou Shalt Not Speak III ot the Part 
The guilly include Sonia, Rao, K. Karunak 
Antony, V.B. Reddy, Pawar, Arjun Sing! 
and Rajesh Pilot. 

(The list of those who talk against their p 
ers in off-the-record statements is endlet 
Thou Shalt Not Dliplay Excessive W 
Sharad Pawar. Madhavrao Scindia ar 
simha Rao have conducted ostentatious 
marriages. 

K.S. Narayans) 
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ity of women; wear certified khadi and 
practise family planning. It also expects 
him to desist from liquor and drugs; 
dowry; excessive accumulation of wealth; 
associating with criminals or encouraging 
them to join politics. A Congressman is 
supposed to inform the party president if 
any criminal case/trial is pending against 
him. If this yardstick is really taken seri¬ 
ously, many heads will roll. 

But liquor kings in the Congress can still 
say cheers. The code of conduct stops you 
only from consuminji liquor, not from sell¬ 
ing it. Congress leaders squirmed when 
they were asked whether the nomination 
of a liquor supplier as president of the 
Chandigarh unit of the party flouted the 
basic spirit of the code. 

Congressmen have been accused of other 
vices. Sushil Sharma, a former Youth 
Congress leader, killed his wife Naina 
.Sahni and then stuffed the body into a tan- 
door. He has .since ireen expelled, but he 
earned the party a bad name. And as if to 
prove Antony and Co wrong, just a day 
after the code of conduct was declared, one 
of the ghosts of the '80s came back to 
haunt chief minister J.B. Patnaik, the 
Orissa strongman. An ex-DOP has accused 
Patnaik of hushing up a multiple molesta¬ 
tion case, involving state officials. , 

Then, there are examples of Youth 
Congress delegates making news in 
Moscow and Korea, thanks to their exten¬ 
ded bouts of rivalry. Even in this, point 
out some members, the younger crop is 
taking the cue from its senior colleagues. 
In the '80s, an inebriated Maharashtra 
minister Ram Rao Adik misbehaved with 
an airhostess on a trip to Europe. 

A C(X)RDINt; to the new code. Con¬ 
gressmen, particularly ministers and 
people's representatives, have been 
advised not to organise ostentatious mar¬ 
riages. Now, that could cause some con¬ 
cern for the royalty in the party. Few have 
forgotten Madhavrao Scindia's show of 
pomp and extravaganza—with elephants, 
horses and a royal cache of heere-jawa- 
toruuf—during his daughter's marriage. 

In a bid to appease the new leadership, 
face-lifters of the Congress are back to their 
favourite pastime; accusing Sonia detrac¬ 
tors of all negative things, and projecting 





RAV^SANKARKVl 


AjK. Antmy, the key architect of the 19- 
point code of conduct for Congressmen, says 
he had to resist cynics widtin die peaty while 
preparing die naudr-talked-abou/t report. But 
the bigger cMlenge, he teds Outlook, is to 
implement die code. Excerpts: 

Do yon think everytUBg win be all 
light with the Congress once you 
implement tiie code of conduct? 

Don't expect a miracle in a day. We have 
a Herculean task before us. If only one 
per cent improvement is there, we will 
think we are successful. If we could 
arrest further deterioration (in the 
party) it will be a success. 

Don't you think the 19 points m« a 
trifle too tough fm* Oe avenge 
Congressman to abide by? 

Yes, there was cynicism. They said 'what 
will happen; It (the corruption) is a uni¬ 
versal phenomenon; it has become part 
of life’. But now we have formulated the 
code and it's a major step. 'There were 
several attempts earlier also to formulate 


a code ikke 

off. M a party vagt rei^v^ ’enm-, 
piaiiits; Every day th^ ttm some , 
plflnt. Gradually it b^caaie-hpm^ i^ ’ 

destn^ uhlins we did sonmldPt. I 
know we .canhdt. ‘be Gttidld hul wfe 
should api^ at leafl eOBW 
evolved Iwhim;. ' ''V' •Si 

How'-nn- yttd. 

' meat the 


task. Over the 

ides has gone, rkfum oiK^dnl|d)iiK.i^>,: 
people have nd fdt .pd^ciatUi'^ 
During Ndini^ 

code of condrictv But'lmer that pbhtks - 
became a piofesdbn, jr pnjetical :^ng.> i 
Everybody: wwts.rot^, tf 700 .se la.. 
power you want tohdairi power; arid tf 
you are in ^ C^rposhkin: you want tri ¬ 
corne to {xnver at any ebst.. 

Who do yam tUng k jiapomflrie 
for this pathetic stnte df the' 
Congress i^rty? 

The system, in gmieral, and politi(».>iR 
particular lunre degenerated. But after the" 
liberaiisatioh procek, money became ' 
nuHeimpottahtin poUrics. . ,r; 

Ate yon saying Hut Menmrihhri'', 
Kngii, the chaa^oa of ttelihMih • 
isadon mrocess, is rcgNUH^lle 
the downslidcT v"'- 

I am not bhming.anylridiyidua{.5^>ere 
was degeneiadon emller too. Vjilih 
advent of parliamentary demoGtacy,,' 
money arid muscle-power have become' 
all important, 


Liberalisation may have been a gotxi idea 
but the result was that the wavelength 
Indira Gandhi had established with the 
poor is almost lost." 

The sharp Left-turn taken by Sonia 
Gandhi at the recently concluded 
Panchmarhi conclave—a thrust on social- 
isra—has raised hopes of old-timers like 
Gadgil, who are otherwise known to be 
loyal to the chair. While this section 
wants to use the opportunity to project 


the Congress as a party of principles, 
committed to the cause of the poor, the 
lady in 10, Janpath seems to be a prisoner 
of her coterie of elites. 

More importantly, when every Con¬ 
gressman will be asked to furnish the 
details of their property to the party presi¬ 
dent, the question will become unavoid¬ 
able: what connection does the Italian 
businessman and one of the recipients of 
the Bofors kickbacks, Ottavio Quattrocchi, 


her as the saviour. A section loyal to 


have with Sonia Gandhi? 


Sonia is back to Rao-bashing. Says 
senior Congress leader V.N. Gadgil: 
"The Congress lost because of the 
bad image of the Congressman. We 
are considered to be a party of cor¬ 
rupt people. We have almost totally 
lost our credibility." In a dlrea 
attack on former prime minister 
P.V. Narasimha Rao, Gadgil elabo¬ 
rates: “Twenty-three ministers of 
the Rao cabinet were under a cloud. 



With Win Chaddha, the middle¬ 
man in the infamous Bofors scan¬ 
dal, ready to spill the beans, is 
Sonia in a position to steer clear 
of the allegations haunting the 
Gandhi family for more than a 
decade? Amid tall talk of probity in 
public life and Gandhian values, 
somebody has to answer the para¬ 
mount question: is Caesar's wife 
above suspicion? ■ 
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SPOTLIGHT. 


HOLIER THAN THOU 

The VHP plan to prop up a new set of Shankaracharyas sparks off angry protests from the seers 


By AJITH PILLAI and SUJATA ANANDAN 


I S the VHi> leadership sailing, as it claims, 
full-steam ahead with its plans to build 
the Ram temple at Ayodhya? Not quite. 
Rough weather has hit its architectural 
plans as the viip has dismally failed to 
convince the Shankaracharyas—the top- 
rung Hindu priests—that the pre-fabricat^ 
construction it's putting together is the 
ideal temple for the Ramjanmabhoomi. 

The .Shankaracharyas of all the four key 
peetlis have expressed reservations about 
the VHP's plans. In contrast to the vhp's 
'whatever the Supreme Court ruling we 
will build the temple' line, the Shankara¬ 
charyas have declared that they prefer to 
wait for the court ruling. And with the reli¬ 
gious leaders in no mood to cooperate, the 
VHP has got itself into further controversy 
by seeking support from other sants, some 
of whom are also claimants to the title of 
.Shankaracharya. 


TRIBHUVANTIWARI 


“The VHP has taken the 
Ramjanmabhoomi movement 
forward. It’s a matter of faith, 
not for the courts to decide.” 

SMramI Vatudavanand, rival for Jyoti poath 



“The fake Shankaraii^aryas 
will accept whatever the 
Sangh says. But will the 
people accept them?” 

SwamI Swaroopanand of the 
Owarita and Jyoti peeths 

To be sure, the vhp ver¬ 
sus the Shankaracharyas 
tussle has more to do 
with politics than reli¬ 
gion. Within months of 
the demolition of the 
Babri Masjid the Shan¬ 
karacharya of the Dwarka and Jyoti peeths, 
Swami Swaroopanand Saraswati, sharply 
criticised the vhp's plans. Now other Shan¬ 
karacharyas, those of Puri and Sringeri, 
have joined the chorus. 

The displeasure stems from the 
fact that the Shankaracharyas feel 
they should be directly involved 
in the construction of the temple. 
Moreover, the vhp plan to create a 
new order of Shankaracharyas has 
upset the seers. It was the reason 
why, at the Chatush Peeth (the 
meeting of the four peeths) in 
Delhi on June 18 this year, a reso¬ 
lution was passed against the vhp- 
Rss efforts to bring in new holy 
men. The resolution stated that 
"the VHP-Rss and another political 
party were harming the Hindu 
religion by undermining the 
authority of the Shankarachar¬ 
yas". The VHP plan, according to 
sources in the Dwarka peeth, is to 
divide the country into 64 
zones and have a Shankara¬ 
charya for each of the 
newly-created divisions. The 
VHP move is to create a new 
group of holy men who sub¬ 
scribe to its point of view. 

Points out Jagadguru 
Swami Adhokshajananda, 
recognised by one faction as the 
Shankaracharya of Puri; "They (the 
VHP) do not listen to us and when 
they discover that we are not influ¬ 
enced by them, they attempt to set 
up a brigade of sadhus and sants— 
some of whom ate like our own mis¬ 
led children, others who are pte- 



T. NARAYAN 


tenders with beards. The 
latter do not have mutts 
like outs. They are just 
camp followers who are 
not sadhus or sants but 
political daMs." Swami 
Nischilanand, who is 
recognised by some as 
the Puri Shankaracha¬ 
rya, is also critical of the 
attempt to foist new 
Shankaracharyas and 
was signatory to the res¬ 
olution passed at the 
June 18 Chatush Peeth. 

Swami Swaroopanand 
Saraswati, who chaired 
the meeting, is blatant 
about his dislike of fhe vhp enthusiasm to 
build the temple. He accuses its top leaders 
of misusing funds that have been collected 
from India and abroad for the construction 
of the temple. He also points out that the 
VHP wants the holy men to toe their politi¬ 
cal line, something the Shankaracharyas 
are unwilling to do. He says: "The fake 
Shankaracharyas will accept whatever the 
Sangh says. That is why they are trying to 
prop them up. But the question is whether 
the people will accept these false seers." 

Swaroopanand's post of Shankaracharya 
of Jyotismath is being claimed by Swami 
Vasudevanand Saraswati. The latter is close 

“How can the VHP or 
Shankaracharyas start 
construction when the court 
hasn’t given Its judgement?” 

Swami BhartI Teaitiia of the SrlnBeri peeth 

C.R.VENKATESH 
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SPOTLIGHT .. . 


RAVI SHANKARAN 


to the Rss and the vhi> and endorses the lat¬ 
ter's plan to build a temple at Ayodhya. "1 
too Wieve (like Ashok Singhal) that the 
court cannot decide on the Ramjanmabho- 
omi dispute, it is oul of the court's juris¬ 
diction as it is a matter of faith." He also 
supports the viip's plans to build the Ram 
temple: “I believe tliat the viip has taken 
the Ramjanmabhoorni movement for¬ 
ward. The work is progressing on stone 
cutting. Once the work on the stone is 
complete we will start the actual work of 
establishing the Ram mandir." 

H owe VF.R, his views differ from that of 
the other Shankaracharyas. Swaroop- 
anand is the most strident advocate of 
the line that the holy men rather than the 
VHP should build the temple. He speaks of 
mobilising money once the court ruling is 
given and shows completed designs for the 
building of a temple on a grand scale. "We 
will make it an international pilgrimage 
point. There will be an airport so that peo¬ 
ple can come to Ayodhya from all over the 
world," he says. He adds that no cost or 
effort would be spared to make a temple 
that "every Indian will be proud of", vhp 
leaders counter this by charging the Shank- 
aracharya with being a "Congress stooge". 
They claim that the Dwarka seer's criticism 
stems solely from his wish to hijack the vhp 
efforts to build the temple at Ayodhya. 

In contrast, Bharti Teertha Swami, the 
Shankaracharya of the Sringeri peeth, is 
not given to expounding any grandiose 


“The VHP may be 
toying with some idea. 
But since the court is 
seized of the matter 
it’s best for everyone 
to await its verdict.” 

SwamI Jayendra Saraswati of 
the Kanchipuram peeth 

plans. Neither is he sharply crit¬ 
ical. But he questions the wis¬ 
dom of commencing construc¬ 
tion when the Supreme Court is 
yet to give its judgement. "How 
can the vhp or the Shankarachar¬ 
yas or anybody commence con¬ 
struction when the court has 
not given a judgement on this 
dispute. Meetings and public 
statements will not help as long 
as the matter is pending before 
the court. Any effort taken up 
before the court's judgement 
will prove futile." 

Jayendra Saraswathl, the 
Shankaracharya of the Kanchi¬ 
puram peeth, expresses a similar 
view. While he was not invited 
for the Chatush Peeth and 
would not like to comment on 
the VHP's efforts to promote a 




parallel line-up of seers, he is 
very clear that it would be wise 
to await the court judgement 
before starting any construc¬ 
tion. Observes the seer: "What 
can I say about their (vhp's) 
plans? The vhp may be toying 
with some idea. Everyone in 
this country has a right to 
think in his or her way. But 
since the court is seized of the 
matter, it would be better for 
everyone to await its verdict." 
The Shankaracharya feels the 
court's verdict should be hon¬ 
oured. "If the court's verdict is 
against constructing the tem¬ 
ple, then they (the vhp) may as 
well abandon the project or 

“The temple should 
be built by us. Then 
even Congressis and 
Marxists can pray 
there.” 

Swami Adhokshajananda 
ot Puri pueth 


construct the temple elsewhere." 

Most of the Shankaracharyas are unani¬ 
mous that the Ram mandir should be built 
at Ramjanmabhoorni. But they also agree 
that the issue has been unfortunately 
politicised. This, they feel, is an unhealthy 
trend. Some of them also believe that the 
Shankaracharyas should be involved in the 
construction of the temple. But are appre¬ 
hensive about the vhp. 

Points out Swami Adhokshajananda of 
Puri: "The temple should be built by us 
jagadgurus. We have been doing it for 
thousands of years. If the vhp is allowed to 
dominate the temple-building process, 
then only the Sanghis will be allowed 
access to it. If we build it, even Congressis 
and Marxists can pray there. Of course, 
when we say this they accuse us of being in 
league with the Congress and the Comm¬ 
unists. But we do not have to bother about 
these people who will provoke violence 
among even sadhus ajnd sants for their 
petty political ends." 

Sharp words those. But religious circles 
fear that the battle for Ayodhya will only 
become murkier as the Sangh parivar and 
the holy men engage in what is fast turn¬ 
ing out to be an unholy war of attrition. ■ 
With K.S. Narayanan, B.R. Srikanth 
and M.S. Shankar 
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JUDICIARY, 


AJUDGE 
MADE TO 
ORDER 

Chief Justice designate Adarsh Sein Anand 
will want to set the courthouse in order 


ByBHAVDEEPKANG 


A S a sludent leader in Jammu in the troubled 1950s, he 
led agitations against outsiders meddling in the state. As 
a Supreme Court judge, he championed human rights 
and |K)iice reform. Now designated Chief Justice of 
India, Dr Ju.stice Adarsh Sein Anand is expected to chan¬ 
nelise his reformist zeal into setting the judiciary in order. 

Taking over at a time when an activist, overburdened judiciary 
grapples with probiems of corruption and seeks to define its turf 
vis-a-vis the executive, Anand has a unique opportunity to set in 
motion much-needed judicial reforms. For, he will have the 
longest tenure of any Supreme Court Chief Justice since Y.V. 
Chandrachud, all of three years and one month. 

Affable, natty and soft-spoken, he's very much the sahib in the 
graciou$ly-ap|x>inted Krishna Menon Marg home he shares with his 
wife and mother-in-law. Anand's avuncular aspect disappears inside 
the courtroom where he has a reputation for severity; woe betide 
the lawyer who shows up in his courtroom without having done his 
homework or puts a comma out of place in a 2,000-page writ. 

Anand carries the burden of living up to his own image; that of 
an upright, balanced, creative, tough but progressive judge. 
Venkatachaliah was a hard act to follow and the limited tenures of 
his successors didn't allow any sweeping initiatives. Anand, it is 
hopeti, will set an agenda for those who come after him, namely, 
justices S.P. Bharucha and B.N. Kirpal. The executive will need to 
tread wanly around him, as his strong views on the chief justice's 
primacy in judicial appointments indicates. "He has the states¬ 
manship to carry the executive with him and the muscle to make 


them see reason in areas where he 
will not compromise," says senior 
Supreme Court lawyer Harlsh Salve. 

He is regarded as an organisation 
man, one who will run an adminis¬ 
trative tight ship. R.K. Anand, vice- 
president of the Indian Uw instit¬ 
ute—of which the chief justice will 
be president—has high expectations 
of him. "For the first time, we have 
an academically inclined chief just¬ 
ice and that's important because 
we're a premier research institute. 
Also, he's a doer. I'm confident 
thinp wiil finally get moving." 


“HelHwIhi I 




Anand's identification with the ills of the common man is aed- 
itable, considering his affluent background. Originally from 
Punjab, his family has been settled for generations in j£ck, where 
his fother, Vir Sein Anand, ran a successful business in building 
materials. He was close to Sheikh Abdullah and the family con¬ 
nection, according to friends, has continued. 

Justice Anand was the only member of his family to take up law. 
He was president of the j&k University student's union but decid¬ 
ed on law, not politics. He went to Lucknow University to study 
because, "results at the )&k University were always late". Classmate 
Sat Saraf remembers him as "a well-rounded personality, with an 
element of restraint and sobriety". London was the young lawyer's 
next stop, where he obtained a doctorate in constitutional law. He 
joined the Inns of Court but returned to Chandigarh, his wife's 
home state, where he built up a lucrative practice. His father-in-law 
was military attache to the first president of India. Anand was to 
become the first Indian to be awarded the fellowship of his alma 
mater, the University College of London, in 1997. 

He was confirmed as judge of the j&k High Court before he turned 
40 and became chief justice in 1985. After a brief tenure in Chen- ^ 
nai, he was elevated to the Supreme Court in November 1991 (he 
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/ fodoviwd at the time of arre8h-4i|^udlii(t in«^ 
axanMon (rf the atrestae'-iiiMh a vl^ 
ihp (lie Qf third deotee meilmie. K alsd 
ylctlffl'e(Bii% was entitled to corr^ien^ ; 

state terrorism vw no answer to terit^ 

llaas: State <d Piffiitfe n thmenal ti^ 

In a case Invohring the rape of a schoolgirl hy three 
men, the apex court held that trial of sexual assault 
cases should be Invariably held in*camera and 
preferably by lady judges. As far as posriUe, the 
name of the victim should not be disclosed. The 
courts should take a sympathetic view of delay in 
fllbw die rm In such Cases and avoid cteflng a 
stiflitt on the character of tile victim on tile basis 
of past behaviour. 

Omny doafli; Kuedula NIa Sebrabmaii^ 
ttoto of Andhra Fradtsh 

In a case where the mother-in-law and husband 
were charged with having poured kerosene on the 
victim and set her aflre, the apex court affirmed a 
sentence of life imprisonment. It saki the courts 
ought to deal with such cases In a more realtstic 
manner and not allow criminals to escape. 


Envlronnwirt: M.C. Mehta vs Mloe M India 
()n a ML, the court Issued directions to make envi- 
nonment a corhpulsory subject In schools, colleges 


programmes tv the national broadcaster and enforce 
exhtblflom of slides on environment in dnamas. 


will be the first judge from j&k to hold the office of chief justice). 
He rapidly acquired a reputation for being forward-looking, practi¬ 
cal and open to ideas. A disciplinarian and a great stickler for detail, 
he’s also friendly, communicative and willing to learn. He's short of 
ego but not of temper; lawyers have found him a patient listener. 
It's quite possible to score a point without setting up his back. 

"He's a centrist. I feel equally comfortable arguing on behalf of 
workmen or the management, tenants or landlords, before him. 
But it's when he is handling cases on human rights that he comes 
into his own," says Salve. He takes a firm line on police atrocities 
(see box) and has a tremendous grasp of criminal law. 

He is not dermatic but can uncompromising. R.K. Anand 
recalls arguing a case pertaining to the murder of a lady doctor on 
board a train; within the confines of the Railways Act, her husband 
was not entitled to compensation, as no accident had taken place. 
The judge accepted the "nanow technicality" but went on to insist 
that the Railways had "a common law duty of taking reasonable 
care" and awarded a Rs 2 lakh compensation. "No other judge 
would have gone to that extent. He believes in fair play. For him, 
justice is not defined vrithin the four comers of the statute book." 

His favourite hobby-horses are human rights, environment and 


legal aid, concerns which are reflected in the many offices he has 
held. He's president of the International Human Rights Society and 
executive chairman of the National Legal Services Authority (naim). 
"Legal aid is very important for the have-nots. How will they man¬ 
age otherwise?" he says, shrugging off his contribution to nalsa. 

He’s also strong on environment; recently, hearing a pil on veh¬ 
icular pollution in the capital, he passed directions banning com¬ 
mercial vehicles more than 15 years old from plying after October 
2. Salve, who's amicus curiae in the case and succeeded in scut¬ 
tling the state government's plea for an extension, says he's not as 
passionate on environment as Kuldip Singh "but his heart is defi¬ 
nitely In the right place". Gender justice is another area where 
Anand, father of three daughters, is uncompromising. He issued 
sweeping directions on holding Inomera trials of rape victims. 

Outside of court, he doesn't stand on ceremony. The innate 
Punjabi sense of humour surfaces and he's known to indulge in a 
bit of leg-pulling. Deeply religious, he is a devotee of Gurumayee 
and his home is festooned with her pictures. He's not a great 
sodaliser and has stayed away horn court politics. 

If there's a key word to Anand's personality, it's balance. And 
he's going to ensure that the scales of justice do just that. ■ 
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OPINION_ 


Why Are We So Mean? 


T hree months ago, the world suddenly woke up 
to the fact that southern Sudan was in the grip of 
yet another drought that was killing people, 
especially children, like flies. The UN sent out an 
urgent appeal for food. Sudan desperately needed 
food to tide over the next few months because some 
two million people were in acute danger of starvation. 

India had, at that moment, over 26 million tonnes of 
foodgrains in its stocks. But it did not even occur to 
the government that it might commit a quarter mil¬ 
lion tonnes to Sudan. 

Last month, food riots broke out in Indonesia. The 74 
per cent decline in the mpiah's value had sent prices 
skyrocketing even while it destroyed enterprises and jobs by the 
million. By the end of July, 80 million Indonesians had been dri¬ 
ven below the poverty line. Vast numbers of the newly unemplo¬ 
yed went back to their villages to live off their relatives. But Indo¬ 
nesia has developc*d an urban proletariat. What’s more, as in India, 
the cities have a large informal sector where work has vanished. In 
desperation the starving poor are looting warehouses and shops. 

Since most trade is in the hands of ethnic Chinese, the looting 
is turning into rioting, and that, by degrees, is threatening to turn 
into genocide. To prevent this and a general breakdown of society, 
Indonesia desperately needed to create some form of unemploy¬ 
ment insurance and assured supply of f(X)d. It has appealed to the 
world for help and needs specifically, four million tonnes of rice. 
Did it occur to the government to hold out 
a helping hand? Did it occur to the govern¬ 
ment to offer Indonesia a substantial 
amount of rice to tide over its crisis, even as 
a loan? The answer once more is 'no'. 

Whenever anyone raises this question 
the answer is invariably the same. 'How 
can we afford to give away foodgrains 
when our people do not have enough to 
eat'? Or a variant: 'How can any govern¬ 
ment do this without enraging the public 
and giving the opposition an opportunity 
to attack it?' This is where the meanness of 
our politicians' minds shows itself. India 
has been burdened iiy embarrassingly large 
surpluses of foodgrains in 10 of the last 15 
years. Over this period millions of tonnes 
of foodgrains have rotted, because much of the food is still stored 
in the open on raised plinths covered with polythene sheets. 
Since wheat is hygroscopic, that is, absorbs moisture from the air, 
it suffers most. But weather, humidity, rodents and pests have not 
spaced rice stocks either. 

This year, India Is exceptionally well-placed to offer food to other 
nations because its stocks are close to an all-time peak and set to 
rise further. On July 1, which is one of the two benchmark dates 
for assessing food stocks in the country, the government had 28.5 
million tonnes of foodgrains. The buffer stock norm for the date 
was 22.3 million tonnes, so the country had a comfortable surplus 
of 6,2 million tonnes. Wheat procurement ended on July 31 after 
setting a record of 12.65 million tonnes. This was 135 million 
tonnes more than last year. But sales by the ration shops came to 
only 7.375 million tonnes from July '97 to June this year. Overall, 
wheat stocks increased by 7.3 million tonnes during the year. 

The stock of rice on July 1 was 4 million tonnes higher than a 
year earlier. This year the rice crop is expected to be about the 
same as last year, but It is going to be a bumper crop In precisely 


the areas where four-fifths of the stocks are pro¬ 
cured—Punjab, Haryana and western UP. Punjab is 
expecting to procure 12 million tonnes this year 
against 10 million last year. If Haryana and western 
UP also increase their procurement, the total procure¬ 
ment will comfortably exceed the 15.556 million 
tonnes procured from July 1997 to June 1998. Sales of 
rice by contrast were only 10.937 million tonnes. 
There is thus no conceivable increase in»the offtake of 
rice in the next 12 months that can prevent the buffet 
stock from rising further. 

India can therefore well afford to offer food to coun¬ 
tries in difficulty. It should do this because today hum¬ 
anitarian reasons for doing so are backed strongly by cold realpoli- 
tik. In June when the UN sent out its appeal for Sudan, there was 
a concerted effort being made by the Western nations to isolate 
India from the world community. The UN Seairity Council had 
just been used to censure India for not observing a treaty that it 
had not signed, A variety of covert moves were also being made to 
use every trick in the book to deny India technology and worst of 
all to impose trade sanctions upon it by the backdoor of anti¬ 
dumping duties. Sending food to Sudan would have been one way 
of showing the world that India could not be isolated; that it had 
the means and the capacity to influence events; and that it was 
not a weak and helpless nation. In short it would have been a gen¬ 
tlemanly way of showing the west that its sanctions and disap¬ 
proval were water off India’s back. 

The reasons for helping Indonesia are 
even more compelling. This is the largest 
country in asea.n, and in many ways a rival 
to India for influence in the Southeast 
Asian region. In the past it has been less 
than eager to welcome India into asean, 
but it shares India’s worldview on many 
international issues and is a powerful 
potential ally. What is more, only a month 
earlier, Indonesia had been one of four 
countries in asean that blunted western 
efforts to severely condemn India and 
Pakistan’s nuclear tests, and foiled the 
West and China’s efforts to link its censure 
to the UN’s censure of the two countries 
under Security Council resolution No. 
1172, at the arf meeting the next day. Most significant of all, 
when the leader of the Indian delegation, Mr Jaswant Singh, 
offered India’s support of asean’s move to make its region a 
nuclear-free one (which would deny right of passage to nuclear 
armed ships and aircraft) as a nuclear power, Indonesia took the 
lead in welcoming the offer, 'from a nuclear power’. Helping 
Indonesia now with a large loan of rice, to be paid back at some 
future date when India might be in need, would therefore be a 
gracious quid pro quo for Indonesia’s support. It would also 
immensely strengthen India’s relations with asean. 

Why do such strategies not occur to our policy makers? One rea¬ 
son is that we have grown used to thinking of ourselves as poor. 
We have grown so used to expecting, and indeed demanding, aid 
and sympathy that it seldom crosses our minds that we are no 
longer a poor nation and are in a position to dispense some of 
both to others. This Is not charity but good politics, for It rein¬ 
forces India’s claim to becoming an independent centre of power 
in the world, albeit not a very big one. But we will never become 
significant until we stop thinking of ourselves as insignificant. ■ 



India’s offer Q( food to 
Sudan or Indonesia would 
have shown ttie West it 
wasn’t isolated. t(idt 
sanctions were just wdter 
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consolidate Indoneis^ 
support on nuclear Issues. 
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Division Belis Toii 

Ego clashes among its leaders threaten to rupture Dalit unity 


By SUJATA ANANOAN in Mumbai 


T HOI)(;h the leaders of the Republ¬ 
ican Party of India (rpi) arc ioath 
to admit it, their party is already 
on the verge of another split. 
More than two years after pressure 
from their workers forced its 13 factions to 
come together on a single platform in Jan¬ 
uary 1996, Dalit unity in Maharashtra— 
which secured a spectacular victory for the 
Congress in this year's Lok Sabha elec¬ 
tions—once again stands threatened by 
ego clashes among its leaders. 

At the core of the split is the ever-chang¬ 
ing love-hate equation between Prakash 
Ambedkar, grandson of Dr B.R. Ambedkar, 
and Ramdas Athawale, former Maharashtra 
minister for social welfare. The factions sup¬ 
porting the two leaders have gone ahead 
with their independent party election sche¬ 
dule. Parallel conventions of Dalits in 
Maharashtra have also been announced at 
different times in different districts. There's 
little to show that Dalit unity is intact. 


In fact, the divide is so pronounced that 
there are fears that Dalit anger may now be 
turned on their own leaders which keeps 
both Ambedkar and Athawale from ack¬ 
nowledging that their obdurance might be 
at cross-purposes with the wishes of the 
community. So the leaders, both MPs elec¬ 
ted with Congress support, are treading on 
egg shells as they seek capitulation and 
compromise from each other and hope the 
workers will once again resolve the dile¬ 
mma they've thrown up for themselves. 

Ambedkar, who has only one other mem¬ 
ber of the 10-member rpi presidium with 
him, has already gone ahead with elections 
at the village, taluka and district levels and 
hopes to complete the state and national 
executive elections before the end of next 
month when he has scheduled a rally in 
Nanded for October 29. "I am not the orga¬ 
niser. The workers are. And if this rally thr¬ 
ows up more than a lakh of people, then 
the other faction leaders will know that 

Athawale: willing for a compromlsa? 
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^ j, they've been left without any workers 
at all," Ambedkar told Out/ook. 

There is, undoubtedly, a note of 
uncertainty here. For Ambedkar is not 
unaware of the fact that though the 
masses are attracted to him for the 
name he bears and are willing to for¬ 
give him many transgressions, they've 
also opposed attempts to drive a 
wedge between Dalit workers. As a 
result, there were clashes among vari¬ 
ous groups of Dalits in Nasik and Beed 
districts of Maharashtra early this 
month. Some of the groups which 
clashed owed allegiance to no leader 
in particular. They were merely against 
the emergence of groupism among 
their top leadership. 

Athawale, with seven members of the 
presidium behind him, has a strangely 
impractical suggestion to make in the 
face of the growing adamance on 
Ambedkar’s {tart: “It was the workers' 
wish that we unite in January 1996. 
Now it's the workers' responsibility to 
keep us united.” Meanwhile, he says 
he'll do everything to avert the split- 
even compromise with Ambedkar. 

Includ^ among his compromise 
package is the suggestion that both 
withdraw their respective bids at grab¬ 
bing the leadership of Dalits and^ins- 
tead allow a third person from oufside 


SHAILENmAYASHWANT 



Maharashtra to take over the party's presi¬ 
dency. Or that the 10 members of the an 
presidium be accorded presidency by turn 
every year. "Otherwise Ambedkar should go 
in for an open one-to-one contest with me," 
says Athawale, suggesting that his rival 
might not have the mass support he claims. 

TTie solution does not appeal to Ambed¬ 
kar. "Why the hell do we have a party con¬ 


stitution if one wishes to mess about with it 
in this manner?" he queries. “Moreover, I 
was never a candidate. 'They've to release 
me ftom my duties as returning officer bef¬ 
ore 1 can contest which they are unwilling 
to do." Ambedkar warns that if Dalit unity 
is lost then the community might end up 
without a single member in the assembly. 

The attempt to woo dissident Dalit leaders 
has already begun. Of the 10 presidium 
memben, the Sena has already succeeded in 
weaning away Namdeo Dhasal, once the 
firebrand leader of the Dalit Panthers. But 
since then his waning support and his fail¬ 
ure to make good the promise that he'd rev¬ 
ive the Panthers in a big way has been some 
source of comfort for the Congress. Says a 
Dalit watcher: "They (the Dalits) can do lit¬ 
tle on their own. But with their pocket fol¬ 
lowing they can act as effective spoilers. 
Athawale's elections do not have the sanc¬ 
tion of the presidium. Athawale's does." 

But then, each member of the presid¬ 
ium—of which only T.M. Ramble acknowl¬ 
edges that the party is on the verge of a 
split—believes he has mass support. The 
bouquet and the brickbats at the 
Amb^kar and Athawale rallies following 
the elections the two factions have ann¬ 
ounced vdll indicate who is the true leader 
enjoying mass support. It's an outcome 
which imth the Congress and the Sena-Bjp 
combine are awaiting with bated breath. ■ 
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Going against their very raison d’etre, mainstream Dravidian parties go soft on the BJP 


By A.S. PA WHEERSELVAN__ 

The four varnas, uhfmiimis, truilitional prac¬ 
tices aitJ all the stories that are told are just 
child's play./ No one has seen the upper 
vama or the low varna./ Ihey speak of 
Vedas, Agamas, I’lmmas and the Itihasas as 
being the prodmtufindra's magic./ You see 
and know that the Vedas and Agamas which 
are known in the world are false./1 have 
eliminated caste, religion and convention. 

I Ihiew away the Sashtras which are garbage. 

—Ramalinga Swamigal, 
song from Kudiarasu Patipakam, 1929. 

N othing could have been more 
reflective of realpolitik taking 
over 70 years of Dravidian ideal¬ 
ism than the September 15 momk 
rally on (Chennai's Marina beach 
to commemorate the birth anniversary of 
the omk's founders. I.arger than life cutouts 


of Annadurai and Periyar stood alongside 
those of prime minister Atal Behari 
Vajpayee. And as bjp leaders took the .stage 
with Annadurai's flag-ltearers, it was evi¬ 
dent that the over seven-decade-old Dra¬ 
vidian movement, which set out to estab¬ 
lish a .strong egalitarian society by con¬ 
fronting the hierarchical values of 
Hinduism, is changing its face. 

Whiie leaders of the three mainstream 
Dravidian parties, the dmk, aiaomk and the 
MOMK, have reiterated their commitment to 
the movement, the irony is that all three 
parties are wooing the champions of Hin- 
dutva, the bji*. Thus, the rallies organised by 
the three to mark the three major events of 
the Dravidian movement~the birth anni¬ 
versaries of DMK founder C.N. Annadurai 
(September 15) and the founder of the 
movement E.V. Ramaswamy (Periyar) on 
Septemlrer 17; and the anniversary of the 
DMK (September 16)—got under way with 


questions being raised about its very future. 

How did the dramatic change in the 
Dravidian parties, this softened attitude 
towards Hindutva, come about? Would 
Tamil Nadu accept the narrow definitions 
of the BJP brand of Hinduism? These are 
questions that have become talking points 
among Dravidian leaders. The first indica¬ 
tion that Dravidian parties were willing to 
align with the bjp was evident during the 
December 1992 kar seva that resulted in 
the demolition of the Babri mosque. Then, 
AiADMK leader Jayalalitha supported the 
BiP's stand in the National Integration 
Council meet. Six years later, during the 
1998 elections, the AtAOMK and the mdmk 
joined hands with the bjp. 

Such tie-ups, claim Dravidian leaders, 
have not diluted the movement's ideals; 
they are merely a "political strategy" 
which has evolved after the bjp has shown 
its secular credentials. .Says mdmk leader 















Vaiko: "It is wrong to say that we have 
compromised on our secular principles, 
i On the contrary, it is the itji’ that has 
become secular. At the Thirunelveli aiaomk 
conference, L.K. Advani declared that his 
party is secular." Now, even the dmk is 
showing a keenness to ally with the bji’. 

But such explanations wear thin with 
those who have been associated with the 
Dravidian movement during its more 
active anti-Hindi, anti-Brahminical phase. 
They point out that Dravidian parties of 
the past would not have reached a state 
where there would be talk of dmk leader M. 
Karunanidhi supporting the aii’ at the 
Ocntre. Points out a senior dmk leader: 
'There is no question of seeing any tie-up 
with the Bin as anything other than a com¬ 
promise. Such alliances go against the 
grain of Annadurai’s principles." 

The official dmk line toes the middle 
path. While Karunanidhi takes pains to say 
the DMK will not go the whole hog like the 
AiADMK or the MDMK— that is join the gov¬ 
ernment, at least not yet—he also lays bare 

Photogiaphs by RAVI SHANKARAN 




Vajpayee with Karunanidhi and the MDMK's Vaiko: anamies-turned-frlends? 


a new, softer perception of the bji*. Says 
Karunanidhi: "1 will welcome even the bji> 
if it changes its stance and adopts a secular 
stand. Even today their position remains 
unchanged on the Ayodhya issue. The bip 
should prove that it is a secular organisa¬ 
tion. If it does so, if such a 
change occurs, then in 
India's interest and in the 
intere.st of democracy, we 
will support them." 

This is a major departure 
from the earlier dmk stand 
that it could never identify 
with a Hindu party as that 
would erode its basic charac¬ 
ter of fighting caste oppres¬ 
sion. Only a few months ago, 
the party's general secretary 
and leader of the House in 
the legislative assembly, K. 

Anbazhagan, said: "We want 
the evil of caste discrimina¬ 
tion to go. We want the min¬ 
orities to retain their cultural 
and religious identities. We 
cannot accept the vision of 
the Bjp that considers that 
there is only one religion, 
one custom and one lan¬ 
guage. Plurality demands 
compassion and the RjP lacks that." 

Today, the dmk is questioning the secular 
credentials of the Congress to justify its 
own changing equation with the bjp. Says 
Karunanidhi: "The Left is today saying that 
the Congress can form a secular govern¬ 
ment. When the Babrl Masjid was demol¬ 
ished, the Congress was in power at the 


Centre. Ihough the army was stationed 
eight km away from Ayodhya, no attempt 
was made or no effort taken to stop the 
demolition. The Congress government, 
thus, provided indirect support to the peo¬ 
ple concerned—whether the bjp, or the rss 
or some fundamentalists." 
Such a line is seen even by 
DMK party workers as a com¬ 
promise born out of a desire 
to survive rather than a con¬ 
scious change of political 
strategy. The fact that the bjp 
has spared the Karunanidhi 
government despite pressure 
from the aiadmk to dismiss it 
over the Coimbatore blasts 
is seen as one possible rea¬ 
son why Karunanidhi is 
changing tack. Then, the 
striking off of the dmk chief's 
name from the list of sus¬ 
pects in the Jain Com¬ 
mission action taken report 
is seen as yet another sop 
which has helped. 

But more than anything 
else, the dmk is exploiting 
the rift between the aiadmk 
and the bip to suit its own 
purposes. And so, much is 
being read into the photograph of a beam¬ 
ing Karunanidhi with his arch rival, mdmk 
leader Vaiko, receiving the prime minister 
at Chennai airjrort. While there is no truth 
in the speculation that there is a thawing 
of icy relations between the mdmk and the 
dmk, Vaiko has told the press that his parly 
does not mind being a part of a coalition 
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TAMIL NAOU 


arrangement at the Centre of which the 
DMK is aiso a part. 

Both the MOMK and the aiadmk's alliance 
with the Bjn as well as the dmk's recent 
affinity with the party in power in Delhi 
has surprised many in I'amil Nadu. The 
mdmk's sole plank was that it was serving 
Tamil interests which were being ignored 
by the omk. The party and its leaders are 
known for Iheir commitment to Tamil 
Eelam and to Annadurai's 
principles. The aiaomk may 
have evolved as an alternative 
to the tiMK but it also esp¬ 
oused Dravidian interests. 

For the record, the dmk chief 
maintains that reports that 
the party will align with the 
WP are rumours; “One should 
not confuse the cooperation 
between a state government 
and the Union government as 
a cooperation between the 
party that is ruling the state 
and the party that is ruling 
the Centre." 

Nonetheless, cooperation in 
any form with a party even 
seen as representing upper 
caste Hindu interests would 
have been deemed impossible in the 70s 
and ’80s. it was in 1970 that Karunanidhi's 
DMK government threatened the Brahmin 
priesthood when it introduced a legisla¬ 
tion to abolish the hereditary rights of 
temple priests. The law was widely beli¬ 
eved to have been designed to attack Brah¬ 
min priests, orthodox temples, and to enc¬ 
ourage lower caste members, particularly 
Harijans, to become priests. 

I N 1972, the Supreme Court upheld the 
constitutional validity of the legislation, 
but it also effectively prevented the state 
government from opening up priesthood 
to people not belonging to traditional 
priestly groups. In the early '70s, the dmk 
government also issued orders seen as bla¬ 
tantly anti-Hindi and Brahmin. The most 
controversial among them was the one 
which stipulated that when arclianas were 
being performed, the deities’ names 
should be chanted in Tamil, not Sanskrit. 

It also threatened to replace Brahmin 
priests with non-Brahmin (n/irvurs (devo¬ 
tional singers) if they did not comply. 
Eventually, the Supreme Court also blocked 
the introduction of the Tamil archana pol¬ 
icy. Not surprisingly, the priests of the 
Meenakshi temple In Madurai both hated 
and feared the dmk, and they were strong 
supporters of Indira Gandhi, who had dis¬ 
missed the DMK government and imposed 
President’s rule in 1976. 

The dmk’s anti-Brahminism had reached 
a peak. There were fears among the priests 
that an attempt would be made to abolish 


their hereditary rights. These fears were 
compounded by the fact that the two main 
parties, the dmk and the aiadmk, were Dra¬ 
vidian. The priests’ fears proved to be true. 
The Mahajan Committee set up in 1977 by 
the then aiadmk government did recom¬ 
mend the abolition of hereditary rights. 

The Mahajan Committee’s proposals 
were never implemented, however, and 
during the period of aiadmk rule under the 


Jayalalftha, Valpayea: tough ally 

chief ministership of M.G. Ramachandran 
between 1977 and 1987, anti-Brahminism 
as a political ideology steadily became less 
pronounced in Tamil Nadu, and virtually 
ceased to be an important factor in formu¬ 
lating temple policy. During the 1980s, the 
priests, therefore, began to breathe more 
easily and became less and less preoccu¬ 
pied by the possibility of a legislation to 
abolish their rights. 

Even the re-election of the dmk for two 
years in 1989 did not unduly upset them; 
despite the party’s resuscita¬ 
tion of some of its old anti- 
Brahmin rhetoric, Karuna- 
nidhi also insisted that the 
dmk was not against temples. 

The softening up continued 
through the ’90s with Jaya- 
lalitha, herself a Brahmin, 
trying to broadbase her vote- 
bank by getting the support 
of even the upper caste 
Hindus. This was primarily 
Irecause there was a wave of 
Hindu revivalism in the state. 

ihe principal organisation 
articulating the Hindu resur¬ 
gence was the Hindu Munnani. TTiis forma¬ 
tion’s objectives were outlined as follows in 
1989; ‘to protect the rights and welfare of 
Hindu society, to unify Hindus, to remove 
untouchability and casteism, to revitaHse 
Hinduism, and finally to create a Hindu 
votebank." The Munnani, which is openly 


hostile to Muslims and to a lesser extent to 
Christians, has been Involved in organising 
the annual celebration of Vinayaka 
Chaturthi, which was started in 1990 in 
obvious imitation of the Maharashtrian 
Ganesh festival so closely associated with 
Marathi Hindu nationalism. This celebra¬ 
tion is exceptional as it is the sole ritual 
deliberately imported to the state. 

The Vinayaka Chaturthi celebration has 
T NARAYAN ditcctly provokcd Hindu- 
I Muslim conflict in Chennai 

on more than one occasion; 
during the 1992 procession, 
participants shouted slogans 
in Hindi calling for support for 
the campaign to build the 
Ram temple in Ayodhya. At 
the 199.3 event, the state org¬ 
aniser of the Hindu Munnani 
proclaimed that the (leople of 
Tamil Nadu were no longer 
prepared to vote for 'anti- 
Hindus’ and that his organisa¬ 
tion would prevent any att¬ 
empt to destabilise the aiadmk 
government. Indeed, the 
Munnani has often issued 
statements in support of Jaya- 
lalitha and her government. 
According to Dalit leader Krishnaswamy, 
the key reason for Ihe weakening of the 
Dravidian movement was the emergence of 
various upwardly mobile obc. interests since 
the DMK ascension to power in 1967. "Till 
1967, the movement was seen as the repre¬ 
sentative of the 97 jwr cent non-Brahmins. 
After 1967, it slowly transfonned into a 
conglomeration of caste interests, groups, 
spread geographically across the^tate". 

For instance, says Krishnaswamy, "the 
Dravidian movement represental Muda- 
liars in the north, Kaliars in Thanjavur, 
Gowndars in Coimbatore, Thevars in 
Madurai and Naidus in 
Thirunelveli. Once the caste- 
based distinction gained cur¬ 
rency, Hindutva forces used 
the caste Identity to re¬ 
affirm the larger Hindu iden¬ 
tity. The movement’s larger 
secular vision was trapped 
within the caste/religion 
bipolarity. It became porous 
and the bjp is using this to its 
advantage." 

Some Dravidian leaders 
feel that if the bjp and the 
DMK arrive at an electoral 
understfnding, that may 
mark the beginning of the end of the 
Dravidian movement. As a senior dmk 
leaders puts it: "The disintegration of the 
Soviet Union marked the collapse of 
socialism; if the omk ties up with the bjp— 
and I hope it will not—It will mark the 
end of a ^eat egalitarian dream." ■ 
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ASSAM 


The Price of an Accord 

As if the floods weren’t bad enough, Bodos and Santhals engage in a fresh bout of violence 




ByWmNA. GOKH AIE__ 

F or Albert Muntiu, the nightmare 
is unending, in May 1996, he and 
his family had to flee from their 
hamlet in western Assam's Kokraj- 
har district following rioting and 
arson by Bodo militants. After staying in a 
makeshift relief camp for over two years, 
he had just returned to begin life anew this 
July. On September 14, Murmu had to 
again run for his life and take shelter in a 
camp. This time, however, he is alone. "1 
do not know the whereabouts of my wife 
and two children,” Murmu, a daily wage 
labourer, says disconsolately. In the flight 
for life after well-armed Bodo rebels 
attacked his village, Murmu's wife and 
children are missing. He fears the worst— 
"1 am convinced they are dead," he says. 

Forty-three others have also been kill^ in 
the latest round of violence in Kokrajhar 
district between September 13 and 17. A 
majority of the victims were the Santhals, 
althou^ four Bodos were also killed. "The 


situation is very tense but we are trying our 
best to keep it under control," chief minis¬ 
ter Prafulla Kumar Mahanta told Outlook 
after touring the area. He described the 
killings as "pre-planned and deliberate eth¬ 
nic cleaasing imdertaken by the Bodos". 

The Bodos, on their part, claim that the 
latest round of violence was initiated by the 
Santhals, "actively backed by the security 
forces." Says Urkhao Brahma, president of 
the All-Brxlo Students Union (absu), an 
influential organisation: "The Assam police 
and the crpf actively encouraged Santhals, 
who were in relief camps, to attack Bodo- 
dominated villages and Indulge in arson." 
He pointed out that the attack on Santhal 
villages along the Bhutan border in north¬ 
ern parts of Kokrajhar districts on Sept¬ 
ember 14 came from the militants of the 
banned National Democratic Front of 
Bodoland (ndfb). "This does not mean that 
all Bodos are against the Santhals,” he says. 

Brahma and other saner elements within 
the Bodo community have consistently 
held this view but the violence and arson 


ANUPAM NATH 

Kokrajhar; Santhals killed by Bodos 

since May 1996 has widened the chasm 
between the two communities to such an 
extent that the leadership from both sides 
has not been able to sit down for concilia¬ 
tory talks for almost six months now. "We 
have time and again extended an invita¬ 
tion to the Santhal leaders but they have 
not responded," claims Brahma. 

The tension between the two communi¬ 
ties, who have co-existed in the area for 
more than a century, can be traced back to 
May 1996, when a sudden emption of vio¬ 
lence sent the situation out of control. The 
death toll then: 200 killed and over two 
lakh rendered homeless, a majority of them 
Santhals, although some 20,000 Bodos also 
lost their homes and belongings. Ever since 
then, the two communities have Ireen eye¬ 
ing each other with suspicion. 

In July this year, there was a sudden out¬ 
break of violence which resulted in anot¬ 
her 5,000 Santhals fleeing their villages. In 
the initial days of the tension, the 
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Santhals, who used to eke out their living 
by working in the paddy fields on daily 
wages, were mostly at the receiving end of 
the attacks fiom Bodo militants. For the 
last six months though, the Santhals have 
organised themselves in small bands. Tliey 
do not have any modem weaponry—most 
of them depend on bows and arrows and 
pipe guns. And yet, retaliatory attacks by 
the Santhals have increased. Admits a 
senior police officer in Kokrajhar: "Earlier, 
the clashes were one-sided, dominated by 
Bodos, but these days even the Santhals are 
hitting back." 

T he immediate cause of the latest bout 
of clashes is, however, shrouded in 
mystery. Some suggest that the killing 
of Satya Soren, an important Santhal 
leader and his son, in the first week of 
September, led to the flare-up. Others, like 
ABSU president Brahma and local political 
leaders, attribute the violence to the with¬ 
drawal of the army from the area; while 
Mahanta sees a "definite political design 
behind the clashes." In reality, all the three 
reasons have contributed to the tension. 

Soren's killing did send the temperatures 
rising but what gave nuib 
militants a free run was the 
withdrawal of troops from a 
strategic location. Saraibeel, 
adjoining the Bhutan bor¬ 
der, is a convenient entry 
and exit point for the mili¬ 
tants, often holed up inside 
the Himalayan kingdom. An 
army unit was based in the 
area till early September but 
as soon as it was pulled out 
for redeployment elsewhere, 
the militants struck. 

The army troops had been 
replaced by the crpf, but the 
paramilitary force was not very effective 
because of the unfamiliar terrain, llie mili¬ 
tants, well aware of this fact, took advan¬ 
tage of the vacuum and attacked the 
Santhals. Later, the Santhals, enraged by the 
killings, went on a rampage setting afire sev¬ 


eral villages, dominated by Bodos. Nearly 
500 houses were destroyed in the two days 
of arson. The latest incident has triggered 
another exodus, once again taking the 
number of people housed in relief camps to 
over a lakh. After the violence, the army was 
redeployed in the region to 
maintain law and order. 

The root cause of the prob¬ 
lem lies in the ill<onceived 
Bodo accord signed in 1992 
at the behest of then minister 
of state for internal security 
Rajesh Pilot and absu leaders. 
The accord, which envisaged 
the creation of an autono¬ 
mous council for the Bodos, 
was signed without finalising 
the boundaries of the coun¬ 
cil. Expectedly, a dispute 
arose over inclusion of seve¬ 
ral villages. A clause was ins¬ 
erted in the accord stating that only those 
villages with over 50 per cent Bodo popula¬ 
tion would be included in the council. 

Several villages in the area had less than 
10 per cent Bodo population. So, Bodo mil¬ 
itants hit on the idea of triggering an exo- 


Jairampur. Santhals armed tor retaliation 

dus of non-Bodos. Initially, the Muslims, 
most of them immigrants, were the target. 
Then, the Santhals were targeted. 

According to Mahanta, "every time there 
is a postponement of negotiations over the 
Bodo issue, there is a fresh bout of vio¬ 
lence”. He has a point. The Union Home 
Ministry, in an unexplained move, post¬ 
poned the proposed talks with absu in the 
first week of September. This may have ang¬ 
ered the Bodos. absu's Brahma, of course, 
does not agree. "We have rejected the Bodo 
accord. We want nothing less than a sepa¬ 
rate state, so where is the question of get¬ 
ting into all these calculations," he asks. 
Mahanta may have contributed to the con¬ 
fusion by announcing unilaterally the fresh 
process of demarcation of the boundary for 
the Bodoland Autonomous Council. 

Amid the chaos, the unfortunate victim is 
the poor villager—and the region. Kokraj¬ 
har serves as the gateway to the north-east 
and any disturbance in the area chokes the 
communication network. The region, reel¬ 
ing under the worst floods in 48 years, now 
has fresh ethnic clashes to contend with. ■ 
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■ E.K. Nayanar is emerging as 
the resident literary critic of 
Keraia. In his column in the 
party mouthpiece Deshabhi- 
mni, the CM calls Narasimha 
Rao's novel The Insider "nonse¬ 
nsical Mahabharatha". It was a 
damp squib, laments Nayanar: 
"The ferocious tiger turned out 
to be a tame cat. The book 
with countless pages was liter¬ 
ature with excess fat." An ear¬ 
lier target was Arundhati Roy's 
The God of Small Things: "The 
English is good, that’s all" 

■ Parliamentary Affairs 
Minister Madan Lai Khurana 
doesn't drink or smoke and 
is a strict vegetarian. Why? 
Because he doesn't wish to 
be released from the cycle of 
births and rebirths, reports 
Deccan Herald: "When I die 
and meet my maker. He'll 
ask me if i've eaten meat, 
consumed alcohol or tou¬ 
ched tobacco. When 1 say 
No, naturally He'll send me 
back to indulge." 

ANOOPKAMATH 


■ Is the Bjp government 
treating non-Bjp state 
governments badly? Yes, 
saysjyoti Basu, because 
the Centre's given West 
Bengal just Rs 75 crore 
in flood relief against 
Rs 550 crore to UP. No 
comments, says Prafulla 
Mahanta, although 
Assam too has got a 
meagre Rs 45 crore, 
despite suffering los.ses 
of Rs 1,800 crore. 

■ Now it can be told. Soon 
after it looked as if the bjp 
would form the government, 
an MP approached Shiv Sena 
chief Bal Thackeray through a 
recently-nominated MP to bag 
the environment portfoiio. So, 
Thackeray called Vajpayee and 
put in a word. But the PM 
apparently said no: "These 
greens will open all the bird 
cages and my government will 
be in trouble." That was how 
ABV opted for another Sena 
MP, Suresh Prabhu. Says who? 
Sage Thackeray. 




■ The next time someone hol¬ 
lers "Gorv se kaho hum Hindu 
hain" at a bjp rally, A.B. Vajpa¬ 
yee had better watch it. Laloo 
Yadav says he and Mulayam 
Singh Yadav are more Hindu 
than the PM. How come? 
"Because we're married," says 
Laloo: "You're a Hindu only if 
the haldi applied at your wed¬ 
ding sinks into your bones. 
Without it, you're as good as a 
non-Hindu!" In case the 
50,000-strong crowd at the 
Rashtriya Loktantrik Morcha's 
sankalp rally in Bombay didn’t 
get it, Laloo quipped: “Jab VaJ- 
payeeji ki shaadi M hi nahin, to 
hum unko Hindu kaise kahenl" 


■ After the "unprecedented" 
floods in North Bengal, 
Chandan Basu strode intojyoti 
Basu's plush office to "donate". 
"Is it your money you're 
donating?" asked papa Basu. 
"Of course," said fte contro- 
venial son: "And I've brought 
you a draft, not a cheque." As 
lensmen went click, click, click, 
Basu had the last word; "I 
never knew Rs 1 lakh could 
fetch you so many pictures." 

■ As cyber-CM Chandrababu 
Naidu tours the US to hardsell 
Andhra Pradesh, a bureaucrat 
in Hyderabad was heard say¬ 
ing: "How apt that the report 
of a President's liaison with an 
INTERN was first released on 
the INTERNet?" 


Heard in Madras: 
“Why doesn’t the 
BJP drop Jay a? 

Because if it 
drops ‘J’, it’ll be 
left with BP.” 
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THE PHILIPPINES 


Gambler, womaniser, incompetent and 
an alcoholic. Or a champion of the 
masses. Which is the real Estrada? 


THE ENIGMA 



By MARIA LOURDES TALOSIG in Manila 


W HY docs (’resident Joseph Ejercito Estrada 
always wear a wristband on his right hand? 
According to a popular Filipino joke, it's 
to help him remember which of his hands is 
the right. A deluge of similar mock-trivia has 
itecome the national pastime ever since Estrada took 
over the highest post in the Philippines. And the 
President has little choice but to lake these figments of 
mischievous public imagination gamely. The real 
reason for the famous wristband that has accompanied 
Estrada through the years of his political career—as 
mayor, senator, vice-president and now the president of 
the Philippines—is to conceal a keloid which the 
President had received from a sword during a movie 
scene rehearsal. 

For, the President of the Philippines started his public 
life as an actor back in the '60s. The young Estrada quic¬ 
kly made headway in Manila's celluloid business after 
winning a string of prestigious acting awards for his roles 
as worker and defender of the poor. The reason: a 
majority of Filipinos felt, and continue to feel, that this 
cinematic persona could not have been acted out so well 
without any real-life feelings and experiences from the 
performer himself. Consequently, his popularity shot 
up and he was endearingly called 'Erap'—which in 
Filipino slang is the word for 'a friend' turned backwards. 

And Estrada, a college dropout, worked shrewdly on that 
mass sentiment to his advantage. 

So, when the Robin Hood of Philippine movies shifted 
career from show biz to politics, it was a relatively 
smooth transition, almost waiting to happen. Estrada 
reigned over his hometown San Juan as mayor for years, 
even at the height of the dictatorship of former President 
Marcos. After Marcos was deposed in a bloodless revolt 
in 1986, Estrada was one of the few politicians identified 
with the former dictator who stayed on in power. In 
1987, he even ran for the Senate and won easily. Which 
was when his campaign strategists realised that, with the 
right packaging, the former actor could run for the 
nation's highest office. 

And he did. In 1992, he debuted in the race for the top 
and rattled the presidential hopefuls. One of them was the then 
defence secretary Fidel Ramos, the military man, who stood by 
President Corazon Aquino when she was besieged by a series of 
attempted coup d'etats. Estrada backed out of the presidential 
sweepstakes, but while Ramos just managed to muster enough 
votes to become President in 1992, Estrada won the vice¬ 
presidentship by an overwhelming margin. 

The results only whetted Estrada's appetite for power. He did 
not hide his intention to run for the presidency after the end of 
Ramos' term in 1998. But in the intervening six years, he had to 
claw his way through the most hard-fought battle of his politi¬ 
cal career. At first, his crime-busting agency—the Presidential 
Anti-Crime Commission, created by Ramos—was accused of 
being involved in the extra-judicial killings of kidnapping sus¬ 
pects. As 1998 drew closer, an avalanche of more damaging cri¬ 
tiques cropped up against him. He was ridiculed for being intel¬ 
lectually deviant, a womaniser, a gambler, a sick alcoholic. The 


implication; Estrada was not qualified to rule the Philippines 
and might even undo the six-year efforts of the Ramos govern¬ 
ment in rebuilding the economy. 

Estrada, for one, makes no claims of being as brilliant as his 
predecessors. President Marcos was a top-notcher in the bar even 
if he only studied inside prison. President Aquino's credentials— 
an academic stint in the US—made her credible before the inter¬ 
national community. Erap's publicists, on the other hand, once 
released a book attributing him as author, though it contained 
nothing but blank pages! No text. No grajihics. No comics. 
Another book on grammatical errors in English was ascribed to 
Estrada. He also snubbed invitations to appear on television 
debates with other presidential candidates. 

On charges of being a womaniser, the former actor doesn't deny . 
his fondness for the other sex, but Insists he has only one wife 
who is a doctor. Sources say he has children from four women but ^ 
that since he has been a good provider to them, no one wants to 
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cry foul. His philandering ways, however, earned 
the Ire of the Catholic Church leaders, whose fol¬ 
lowers dominate 90 per cent of the Philippine pop¬ 
ulation. He did deny being a gambler, and vow^ 
to veer away from too much alcohol and also to tty 
to lose more weight. 


0 counter all the bad publicity, Estrada's cam¬ 
paign refocused on his usr; his perceived closeness with the 
poor. He eats with poor families in the provinces without 
spoon and fork, a practice normally seen among the poorest of the 
Filipinos. He communes with labourers and factory workers. His 
slogan is 'Erap Para sa Mahitap' or 'Erap for the Poor'. He poses 
with his wristband as if always on a ^hting stance. All of which 
i paved the way for his electoral victory last May. Despite the smear 
' campaign, he got a whopping 90 per cent of the total votes. 

The elite, obviously not in favor of his ascendance, find it hard 


to accept the lavish support he gets from the masses. 
Senator Aqullino Pimentel offered an explanation; 
"Much of the people's admiration for Erap may be traced 
to their identification with his type-casting as the poor 
boy-hero-against-the-world in Philippine movies. Invaria¬ 
bly, Erap's films portrayed him as a destitute but idealistic 
young man who struggles to make something of himself 
and to champion the cause of the downtrodden." But 
Prof Isagani Cruz of the De La Salle University in Manila 
predicts that Estrada's image can, in time, only boomer¬ 
ang against his presidency. "His campaign made people 
beiieve...he is for the poor. But these are blatant lies 
because he is not pro-poor. All we have is a celluloid 
image. Is he for real?" 

On the way, Estrada tried to learn the tricks of the 
trade. He appointed a powerhouse Cabinet, most of 
whom were loyal to him during his vice-presidency and 
who helped him in his presidential campaign. He 
retained Foreign Secretary Domingo Siazon jr, his for¬ 
mer classmate. Siazon, a career diplomat, practically dic¬ 
tates the chief contents of the Estrada foreign policy. 
One of Estrada's strongest remarks was the condemna¬ 
tion of nuclear proliferation in the light of the Indian 
and Pakistani nuclear tests last May. For his first foreign 
policy speech delivered before the Association of 
Southeast Asian Nations (Asean), he opted to read a 
longer version of the draft which spells out poverty alle¬ 
viation, in broad terms translated onto the multilateral 
arena, as part of his administration's diplomatic thrust. 

As a neophyte, he also committed some blunders in 
foreign policy. He publicly welcomed the visit of Taiwa¬ 
nese economic minister Vincent Siew even though 
Siazon consistently affirms the one-China policy in 
favour of Beijing. At a diplomatic reception, he sipped 
his glass of champagne before it was time to do so. 

On the domestic front, the 61-year-old president is 
quick to appease an audience of C and D classes—those 
below the poverty line. After three months in the presi¬ 
dency, Estrada gets 93 per cent approval rating from 
Metro Manila. Indeed, most of the public believes that he 
can pull the economy out of the Asian crisis. "The most 
scary of all," says a reporter who has been covering 
Estrada since his vice-presidential stint, “is that the 
crowd believes in him. When the media bashed 
him, people in the provinces were saying that the 
criticisms are not true. The masses have started to 
cast doubt on the mass media and blindly follow a 
politician." In a survey by a research group, a sign¬ 
ificant 52 pet cent in Metro Manila believed 
Estrada when he squarely blamed Ramos for over¬ 
spending the national budget, which could result 
in a US$ 1.7 billion deficit by the end of this year. 

The Estrada administration's honeymoon is still 
on. But warning signs are emerging. The economy 
is crying for some action on his catchy pro-poor 
slogan. More than 4.3 million Filipinos ate jobless 
and 30 per cent of them are below the poverty line. 
And the £1 Nino drought has depleted the produc¬ 
tion of rice, the country's staple food, by 14 pet cent. 

Estrada has not quite been able to copy Ramos' style of hands- 
on governance. He is heavily reliant on advisors though he 
enjoys the complete trust of the Filipino people. His challenge 
now is to keep that trust until the end of his term. "I feel frus¬ 
trated because what I have promised in the past, I could not ful¬ 
fill because the problems ate too complicated,” Estrada said dur¬ 
ing a recent television interview. The confessional mood, shot 
through with realism, is classic Estrada. Act II? ■ 
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president's private life is public. 

While I'm on a hypocrisy turkey-shoot, why not ask the follow¬ 
ing questions. What is more immoral, lying about hanky-panky in 
the Oval Office (and adjacent hallways, bathrooms, sinks, bidets, 
etc.) or: giving every citizen the right to bear arms? Having tens of 
millions with no health insurance in the richest country in the 
world? Allowing abortion virtually on tap? Cloning animals? 
Spending two billion dollars on each state-of-the-art bomber 
while millions starve across the globe? Accepting dubious cam¬ 
paign donations from Chinamen of uncertain provenance? 

Even among Mr Clinton's supporters, there is 
deep hypocrisy and moral equivocation. There 
are those who cry that the president is not gett¬ 
ing a "fair trial", that the rules of natural just¬ 
ice—not to mention ordinary laws—have been 
breached by the "Starr Chamber" in its hound¬ 
ing of the president. Examples? (1) The preside¬ 
nt's lawyers were not allowed a peek at the Starr 
report, in order to formulate a rebuttal, before 
the box-loads of paperwork were carted off to 
Congress. Here, the president's lawyers say, the 
principle of audi alteram partem, or "hear the 
other side", was breached materially. (2) The law 

I accept that Mr Clinton is a 
sex-obsessed man, but to 
crucify him for dallying with 
a trollop like Miss Lewinsky 
is conduct more unbecoming 
than his own indiscretions. 

prohibits federal prosecutors from leaking confi¬ 
dential grand jury proceedings, yet Starr's flu¬ 
nkies repeatedly fed succulent cuts of testimony 
to the press throughout the grand jury stage. 

Where's the hypocrisy here? 1\im your minds 
to international affairs, where the rules of natur¬ 
al justice and law are just as valid as in the 
American domestic arena. What was Scott Ritter, 
an American expert, doing on the UN team that 
inspected alleged weapons sites in Iraq? However 
odious Saddam Hussein may be—and I'd rather 
have dinner with Mr Starr than with the mur¬ 
derous Ba'athist psychopath—a rule of natural 
justice also states that no party may be the judge 
in its own case (netm iudex in re sua). Ritter, an 
American, had no business inspecting the sites of 
Iraq, with whom his country had been (and in 
many ways still is) at war. He was there on the 
insistence of the US government, as cmde a form 
of victors' arm-twisting as one could hope to 
find. As for the law, the same CUntonistas who claim that their man 
is being wronged by the Stan team were silent when the cotmnan- 
der-in<hief biffed poor Sudan without the slightest bit of evidence 
that Khartoum had anything to do with the tragic bombings in 
Nairobi and Dar-es-Salaam. (According to the UN Charter, no less a 
legal document than the US Constitution, force may not be used by 
one state against another except in self-defence.) 

What sticks in the gullet of secular moralists like me—whose val¬ 
ues ate rooted not in the doctrine of a particular religion but in a 
rough-and-ready calculus of doing good and avoiding hann—is 
that the cavalry charge against Mr Qinton is being led by Christian 


crusaders. I accept that Mr Clinton is a sex-obsessed man, a priapic 
president who cannot keep his zipper in order for more than five 
hours a day; but to crucify him for dallying with a trollop like Miss 
Lewinsky is conduct mote unbecoming than the president's own 
indisaetions. (And actually, lest we forget it, he was pretty dam 
nice to her, unable to tell her to go away with the bluntness that 
was necessary to stop her in her unwholesome tracks.) 

On a personal level, 1 have always believed that Mr Clinton was 
unfit to be president, even though he has presided over a strong 
economy and healthy race relations. Why? It's because he dodged 


the draft and wouldn't fight for his country in Vietnam. That, for 
me, was the unpardonable sin. Miss Lewinsky, "phone sex" and 
his odd use of a good cigar are all small moral fry In comparison. 

A man who turned his back on his country^t a time of military 
need had no business tunning for president. 

What baffles me is this: if that didn't bother the great American 
nation, why oh why are they so upset by his ten little trysts with 
a tawdry intern? Duke et decorum est pro Monica mori. (It is sweet 
and fitting to die for Monica.) ■ 

(The author is a firnner New York bureau chief ofthe Times, *9 
London. He is woiidng on a book on post-war immigration to the US.) 
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When Billy tbe Kid Met 
the Playboy Bunny 


By NAMY/W KESHAV/W in New York with RAMANAWDA SENGUPTA 

L ove and bullets, Charlie." That Bronsonian parting line 
which defined the Americas of the swinging seventies has 
given way to a far more direct end-of-the-millennium mantra: 
sex and guns. Preferably lots of it. Nothing, but nothing, brings 
out the great American paradox better than those two words. A 
nation that prides itself on its moral permissiveness wallows in its 
president's tawdry affair with an intern, to the extent that they 
now know more about his sexual life than that of their best 
friend's. And while the parents are piously busy, bombing Iraq or 
Sudan, New York kindergartens are being equipped with metal 
detectors to prevent kids armed with 
handguns from shooting at their 
classmates every now and then. 

A nation that gave the world Play¬ 
boy and Penthouse, Demi Moore and 
Pamela Anderson, while extolling 
the wares of dildo shops and peep 
shows, a nation whose porn industry 
can wipe out the national debt of 
most Third World nations, gets into a 
prurient huff because its president is 
an adulterer. As for the other phallic 
symbol, the gun lobby proudly pro¬ 
claims that in 1994 (the last year for 
which figures were available) there 
were 231 million firearms, mostly 
handguns, in private hands. After all, 
the second amendment to the US 
Constitution categorically ensures 
that: "A well regulated militia, being 
necessary to the security of a free 
State, the right of the people to keep 
and bear arms, shall not be infri¬ 
nged." And the people, of course, 
includes children and the mentally 
ill. So what do you get? Sesame Street 
with semi-automatic weapons. 

In 1995, nearly 35,000 Americans 
died by gunfire. Among all consumer 
products, only motor vehicles out¬ 
pace guns as a cause of fatal injury, 
and it is estimated that guns will pass 
them by 2003. Gearly, marketing is 
paying off. When sales slumped in 
the 1980s, gunmakers began to exp¬ 
and the market with niche marketing 
campaigns aimed at women and 
you^. Calamity jane revisited. 

Meanwhile, concerned parents 
argue over the merits of the V-chlp, 
which lets them deny their children access to the ever-increasing 
number of pornographic TV channels. "One does not need to 
endorse the finger-wagging moralisfn of zealots to think that a 
t society whose films, TV magazines and conversation are so 
obsessed with the business of sexual gratification Is not a healthy 
one. Other generations left such mysteries to the beating of a pri¬ 


vate heart. That is now called hypocrisy, but it was not unwise," 
writes Newsweek International editor Michael Elliott. 

Ihie, the times are a-changing. aids has cast its skull and aoss- 
bones shadow over the promiscuity prominently advertised and 
hyped by Hollywood as signs of American permissiveness since the 
decadent '60s. "Yes, there certainly is a change over the last two 
decades in the attitudes people have over sexudity," says New York 
pollster John Zogby. "The baby boomers (born between 1945 and 
1964) tend to be liberal. That and the growth of the Christian Right 
has polarised attitudes. On one hand, there's growing tolerance 
towjud alternate lifestyles, on the other there arc attacks on gays." 
Dr Janice Epp, a professor of human sexuality, however, warns 
that all survey data "about sexuality 
is debatable. There's no monolithic 
attitude about sexuality in the US". 
But certainly the "attitudes have 
changed," she admits. Some 30 or 40 
years ago, the American electorate 
would not have tolerated their presi¬ 
dent being an adulterer. "But now 
they don't want to remove Clinton 
for adultery, but for lying or per- 
jury...what was not acceptable then 

A nation whose porn 
industry can wipe out 
the debt of most Third 
Worid countries also 
has a constitution that 
protects “the right of 
the people to keep 
and bear arms”. 

has now become acceptable." The 
populace is now also more tolerant 
toward same-sex marriages. 

Sex, according to the Americans, is 
of two types—pre and post-marital. 
And the statistics speak for them¬ 
selves. Specifically, 79 per cent of 
Americans feel it is always wrong for 
a married person to have extramari¬ 
tal sexual relations, and another 11 
per cent says it is "almost always" 
wrong. Yet, almost 80 per cent say 
half or more of all married men 
have committed adultery at some point. And women? Sixty per 
cent say half or more of married women have committed adultery. 

Perhaps, frightening thought, that accounts for all the guns sold 
in the country. If Obellx the Gaul had lived today, he would have 
no hesitation at all In tapping his right temple and pronouncing: 
"These Americans are cra^." ■ 
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JBe Desperately Seeking Enemies 
in n Unipolar Worid 


By SUNIL NARULA 


T he End of History was not accompanied by a self-satisfied 
sigh at the state department. Even after the US emerged as 
the world's sole superpower, and global gendarme to b(X)t, its 
foreign policy mandarins continued flailing around in the famil¬ 
iar quagmire of shifting alliances and ethical paradoxes. The res¬ 
ult: de^s that were completely, and often self-defeatingly, at vari¬ 
ance with Capitol Hill's lofty moral pronouncements. 

Indeed, this dichotomy has always been characteristic of Ameri¬ 
can diplomacy. But what is the moral framework of its foreign pol¬ 
icy? Former Indian foreign secretary J.N. Dixit defines it as 
upholding democracy, freedom and human rights and working 
for economic justice around the world, together with a policy that 
is non-acquisitive and non-exploitative. Well, the American for¬ 
eign policy is anything but this. 

Besides, sole superpowerhood 
does not always entitle the US to 
play boss. As was evident during the 
last crisis over weapons inspections 
in Iraq—France and Russia didn't let 
Washington bomb Iraq, as it was 
inclined too. But there was nothing 

The irony of the 
Afghanistan and 
Sudan strikes was 
stark. The Americans 
were hunting down a 
man with whom tiii 
recently they had 
shared interests. 

that could stop the Americans from 
targeting missiles on Sudan and 
Afghanistan. In the end, the strikes 
seemed to have achieved nothing, 
but they did send a message the 
world over that if It suits American 
interests, they can go to any length. 

Significantly, the Irony of the 
Sudan and A^hanlstan strikes was 
not lost on anyone. The Americans 
were attacking a man, Osama bin Laden, with whom they till 
recently had shared interests, at least in A^hanistan. And he was 
under the protection of a force, the Taliban, in whose creation the 
US had a big hand. Things have got complicated in the post-Cold 
War period, with the US still groping for a foe. Could it be Islam? 

In fact, Washington has often backed the wrong horse or suppor¬ 
ted questionable regimes-Ferdinand Marcos In the Philippines, the 
Shah of Iran, Baby Doc Duvalier In Haiti, Ngo Dinh Diem in Viet¬ 
nam, as well as several other dictators in Latin America, Asia, and 


Africa. Does this qualify as hypocrisy? Ardhanari Ramaswamy, a 
software engineer in Washington, thinks the US “makes no prete¬ 
nce when it comes to self-interest in foreign policy, and not even 
enlightened self-interest at that". For the four decades from the end 
of World War II to the collapse of communism, th(f US waged a 
relentless battle against communist and left-wing governments. 
American commitment was less to democracy, more to regimes 
against communism, regardless of its democratic nature. As long as 
they were against communism, it didn't matter what crimes these 
regimes committed against their own people or even against Amer¬ 
icans. From El Salvador to Nicaragua to Guatemala, American 
newspapers often detail horror stories of US citizens (social workers, 
priests, nuns) involved in freedom movements only to be killed by 
US-backed regimes—with the state department either looking the 
other way or actively collaborating in the cover-up. For years it was 
reluctant to dissociate itself from the apartheid regime in Pretoria. 

Only the moral outrage of the 
American pk)ple and the world at 
large forced a policy change. 

However, a state deprtment offi¬ 
cial takes issue with the premise that 
the US had once supported maver¬ 
ick regimes that later turned out to 
be particularly evil, such as Saddam 
Hussein in Iraq, the Shah of Iran 
and Mobutu &se Seko in Zaire. 
“Most of those listed were consid¬ 
ered successful within the context of 
a certain time." On the US' initial 
support of the Taliban in Afghan¬ 
istan despite their record of human 
rights violations and treatment of 
women, he prefers to keep mum. 
India is also a case in point. Despite 
the oft-heard platitudes about the 
two large democracies. New Delhi 
and Washington have shared an 
uneasy relationship. On the other 
hand, communist China has fared 
much better. As Chintamani Maha- 
patra of the Institute for Defence 
Studies and Analyses notes, succes¬ 
sive American presidents since the 
time of Richard Nixon have taken 
numerous steps to Improve ties with 
China, despite its abysmal human 
rights record. This inconsistency 
came to the fore yet again this May 
when Washington reacted with out¬ 
rage to the Indian nuclear tests, no matter that {pr years the Chinese 
nuclear and missile proliferation and exports have been ignored. 

American hypocrisy is also evident in its dealings with interna¬ 
tional Institutions. Take the UN. Consecutive US administrations 
have disregarded their financial commitments, running into billi¬ 
ons of doilars, in the name of reforms in the UN when the prob¬ 
lem is that the globai body does not toe the American line. Of 
course, Washington will not put it that way. ■ 

With Ludwlna A. Jonph in Washington, DC 
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Bg Pom in the USA; All Is 
Legitimate in the House 


By LUDWINA A. JOSEPH i n Washington. DC _ 

E N masse, it would Ik hard to hnd a greater collection of dou¬ 
ble-dealers, money grabbers, carpet-baggers, influence-peddlers 
and adulterers under one roof anywhere in the world," writes 
Simon Hoggart of The Guardian, London, on the US Congress, the 
American legislature that will decide if "Slick Willy" is to be par¬ 
doned or punished. "It beggars belief that Newt Gingrich—a man 
who brought his wife divorce papers to sign while she was in hos¬ 
pital recovering from cancer—will be a central part of the process." 

From the outside, the American political system—with its dandy 
politicians, defection-free parties and dignified proceedings—may 
bring a gleam of envy to not-so-privileged countries. But on the 
inside, it's stuffed silly with "think global, act local" politicians, 
who can't look beyond their noses, and when they do, can't iook 
beyond their constituencies. Witness how quickly they rolled back 
agriculture sanctions against Pakistan in spite of the N-tests, when 
it seemed it would hurt American interests. 

Not only do domestic demands dictate foreign policy, but they 
also tend to send strange signals to afp 
a bewildered world. "There is a great 
irony in the Clinton affair, and 


barring the president's legal eagles find the voice. Reason; Congres¬ 
sional polls are due in November, and what they say now can (and 
will) be held against them then. Should Clinton be impeached? No 
unanimity again despite the national breastbeating. Reason; remov¬ 
ing Clinton means replacing him with A1 Gore, who wj}! stay till the 
2000 elections, and might even take the Democrats home. 

Ramesh Ravella, an Indian who heads a Virginia-based software 
company, thinks it is the "gradual ascendancy" of the US House 
of Representatives over the slow-moving and methodical US Sen¬ 
ate that has contributed to “the dumbing down of American pol¬ 
itics". He adds; "House members run for elections every two years 
and are constantly in 'running mode', raising campaign funds or 
playing constituency politics. In contrast, the Senate is more 
deliberative and introspective with a more global vision." 

"The American public does not care that Clinton had an affair, no 
one can change that. What they are being made to care about by 
Clinton's political foes is that he lied about it. The theory is, if he 
lied to everyone about this, what if he has been lying about other 
things—like granting missile technology to China? What if Cli- 


AFP 



Campaign-minded 
Representatives hold 
the whip, biotting the 
Senate’s more giobai 
vision—this, some 
say, has led to “the 
dumbing down of 
American politics”. 




this; the crisis in the American pre.s- 
Idency matters more to the world 
outside the US than it does inside 
the country," says Michael Elliot, 
editor of Newsweek International. 


"They will tell you time and again 
that theirs is the freest society in the world. Translation; everyone 
has the God-given right to buy hardcore pornography around the 
comer and everyone has the right to become a millionaire. An 
unhappy byproduct of this self-deception is that Americans truly 
believe they have the best democracy in the world," says Bhai- 
chand Patel, a former UN information officer, "This myth has lat¬ 
ely taken the trappings of the most blindingly manifest of great 
truths. American demoaacy gives you the right to choose 
between the Republicans and the Democrats. There is no other 
choice. When you examine it closely, you will note that the sys¬ 
tem is one party removed from the one prevailing in China." 

So, even as Czar Starr hounds Cocky Clinton over an “inappro- 
p.riate relationship" while completely iporlng the original object¬ 
ive of his investigation (a land deal in Whitewater, Atkansas), few 


nton's loose idea of right vs wrong compromised US security?" asks 
Slddharth Mookerjl, ceo of Georgia-based Software Paradigms Inc. 

But while the exp^lencies of politicians may find some sympa¬ 
thy, the limited Weltanschauung of the American legislator is 
striking. "In the warped view of legislators, the world outside the 
US does not count for much," says Ravella. 

"Tune in to the evening news," observes Ardhanari Ramaswamy, 
an Indian software engineer in Washington, "and the so<alled 
'World News' will be devoted for the most part to US news. As 
long as US interests are safe or US supremacy is not at risk, 
Americans don't really care about what happens in other parts of 
the world, be they civil wan or natural disasters or tenorist 
attacks." Ditto and likewise for its politicians, and its polity. ■ 

With Rimananda Sangupta 
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Cocked and Loaded: Sex in 
the Thne of the Internet 


By CHIDANAND RAJGHATTA in Washington, DC 


O N April 1 this year, a US federal judge played a cruel joke on 
the American media. She threw out Paula Jones's sexual har¬ 
assment suit against President Clinton. The groan of dismay 
that echoed from the keyed-up, gee-ed up media mob could be 
heard across the country. Near 1,000 journos had signed up to 
cover the trial in Little Rock, Arkansas. Television networks had 
spent hundreds of thousands of dollars erecting temporary stu¬ 
dios. The cyberati had worked themselves to catatonia on bulletin 
boards. It was as if a movie had Ireen canned even before the first 
shoot and the director had asked the sets to be dismantled. The 
next day, a columnist for the New York Post—a tabloid aptly infa¬ 
mous for its headline "Headless Body in Topless Bar"—wailed, 
"What in the world are we gortna talk now?" 

She musta prayed mighty hard. Because around the same time. 


a beefy woman named Linda Tripp had phoned one of Ken Starr's 
deputies and tattled about a young White House intern who 
clamed to have had access to the presidential jewels and more. 
The rapacious media got a fresh lease of life, and, unknowingly at 
that time, began its precipitous journey into an ethical eddy that 
would suck in more than just the central characters in the saga. 

Looking back now amid the swirling and malodorous waters of 
the sex scandal that is engulfing everyone—the master politicians, 
the media, and even the message—It is hard to imagine it all 
began with a little trickle called Whitewater. For the media, it was 
a distinctly unsexy story then. Something about a land deal and 
failed bank and the Clintons. In the news age of O.J. Simpson and 
Lorena Bobbitt, it was a non-seller. I still remember the day the 
Monica Lewinsky story broke. News anchors of the major televi¬ 


sion networks were in Cuba, covering the Pope's visit. The minute 
the Monica story unfurled, they abandoned the Pope and scram¬ 
bled back to their studios in New York, Washington and Atlanta. 
Wowle, this was explosive. Sexy. (And let me be fair here; on each 
of my last two visits to India, I too have returned to the US in time 
to resume coverage of developments linked to the scandal.) 

It'i hard to pinpoint when the media began to hack it and coar¬ 
sen. Even in the early '90s, when Gennifer Flowers first revealed 
Clinton's adulterous ways before a national audience, there was a 
certain reluctance on part of journalists to follow up the sordid 
tale. CNN had yet no competition. The Internet was still months 
away from connecting the world. Print journalism—outside the 
tabloid world-was still in the Nixon era, when transcripts of the 
Watergate tapes were published after the President's four-letter 
words were replaced with "expletive deleted". 

By the time a housewife named Lorena Bobbitt excised her hus- 
AFP band's manhood, competition and 
intrusiveness had heralded an in- 
your-face quality to American jour¬ 
nalism. The word penis was indu¬ 
cted into public lingo. When the 

When the Gennifer 
Flowers story broke in 
the early ’90s, the 
print media was still 
in the Nixon era—the 
Watergate tapes were 
published with the 
“expletives deleted”. 

O.J. Simpson saga unfolded, cnn 
introduced us to saturation cov¬ 
erage. A real-life drama, full of sex, 
intrigue, murder, was replacing the 
afternoon soaps. By the time the 
Paula Jones saga gathered momen¬ 
tum, CNN had t^n joined by msnbc 
and Fox news and oral sex had penetrated the national discourse. 

It was the Age of the Internet when Lewinsky flashed the top of 
her thong underwear, breached the President’s suspect defences, 
and spoke about her conquest to 11 people in not-so-hushed 
tones. Long before others were consumed by the story, it was blaz¬ 
ing through the cyberworld, each development setting off a feed¬ 
ing frenzy of rumour, innuendo, quarter-truths. And much before 
the word semen peeped out from behind euphemisms like "bod¬ 
ily fluids" in the dailies, I saw the expression strain the Net, 
spreading from the website of a irascible cyberhack called Drudge. 

You ain't seen nothing yet, I told myself. Some day, there will be 
a sperm with a minimini videocamera mounted on its back. And 
it will have Its own website called www.weewilliewinkie.coni. ■ 
(The writer is a corresponient with The Indian Kxpre.ss.) 
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Triple Deckers and Stretch 
Limes Can’t Bur Happiness 


By KRISHNA P HASAD ...shadowed by what it is doing to us. As the undp Human Deve¬ 

lopment Report says; "The 20th century’s growth in consumption 
HEW on this. Americans choose from 27,300 supermarket has been badly distributed. The dominant consumers arc over- 
items, 21o kinds of cereals and 11,092 magazines. An average whelmingly concentrated among the well-off—-but the environ- 

American spends six hours every week shopping, one whole mental damage falls most severely on the imor." * 

year of his life watching TV commercials, and drinks more soft- Forget us, hapless Third World-ers. Even developed Europe can- 
drinks (212 litres) than tap water (169 litres) a year. By the time an not hold a candle. Americans use 2.S0 gallons of oil equivalents 
American baby born today reaches the age of 75, he/she will have per person per year; the Europeans half that. Compared to their 
used up 3,375 barrels of oil, 43 million gallons of water and pro- parents in 1950, Americans today own twice as many cars and 
duced 52 tons of garbage. And the waste generated each year drive two-and-a-half times as far, and on an average spend nine 

would fill a convoy of 10-ton trucks 230,050 kilometres long— hours per week behind the wheel. 

over half the way to the moon. But nothing Illustrates obscene American consumption—and 

Say what you will: If there is anything bigger than the passion of wastage—better than those triple-decker hamburgers, cheese drip- 
"Tricky Dick", it’s the all-consuming passion of his citizens. ping all over the place. "There is something obscenely gluttonous 

"What impressed me most about America was the size of the in the way Americans buy and eat food," says Ratna Rao Shekar, 
garbage cans," recalls Bhaichand Patel, a former UN information editor of Housecalls and a former American resident. "Here we just 
officer. "Americans throw away more food than is eaten in most pick up a couple of items when we go shopping. There it is always 
Third World countries. Restaurants serve 16-ouncc steaks most of six-packs of beer and gallons of milk. They xhop as if there were no 
which svill be left untouched. Cars, clothes and major appliances tomorrow." In fact, 93 per cent of American teenage girls cite store- 
are discarded every few years to prashant panjiar 

make way for newer models and 
designs and to keep cash registers 

As many as 93 per 
cent of American 
teenage girls say 
their favourite activity 
is store-hopping and 
53 per cent grocery 
purchases are spur 
of the moment. 

ringing. Welcome to America, the 
land of conspicuous consumption." 

W'hy, is an easy query. Americans 
consume more because they work 
more, produce more, earn more, and 
spend more. Employed Americans 
spend 163 houn more per year on the job than they did in 1969. hopping as their favourite activity; 53 per cent of grocery and 47 

Result; per capita income has shot up 45 per cent in the last 20 per cent of hardware-store purchases are spur of the moment, 

years; people are on an average four-and-a-half times richer than While the Americans lecture the rest of the world on cfcs and 
their great grandparents at the turn of the century. So, a country ozone holes—and the likes of Ralph Nader and Ted Turner do their 
that laps up everything money can buy—peace, products, progress, two-bit—the concept of such basic things as recycling has been lost 




prosperity—is salivating over the Clinton-Lewinsky episodes on 
"Starr TV" like just any other soap. "Flytrap"; a primetime, must-see 
"event" story for the bored and bountiful. From the market-sawy 
makers of the gripping sagas of OJ, Di and MJ. As The New Yorker 
said: "People must keep up with what's happening or risk becoming 
social outcasts, unable to talk about what everyone is talking 
about." Bill's ills have spawned six movies. In a teledemoaacy of 
consumers and rm, there's no biz like showbiz. 

What such mindless consumption is doing to them is only over- 


on a whole generation brought up on a flaunt-itif-you-have-lt cul¬ 
ture. Furniture is abandoned at street comets, used cats dumped. 

Still, money can't buy happiness. The percentage of Americans 
calling themselves happy hasn't peaked since 1957 though con¬ 
sumption has more than doubled. And fewer Americans feel the 
American dream Is very much alive (1986; 32 per cent; 1990; 23 
per cent). On the other hand, a 1993 study showed that Kerala 
had achieved a quality of life equal to that of America and Canada 
at just a tenth of the money spent. Eat your heart out, America. ■ 














The Ten Commandments 
in the Land of the Free 


ByViBHUTIPATELin New York 


I N 1992, Muq)hy Brown, a popular TV sitcom character epitomis¬ 
ing an inteiligent, highly paid, professional woman, decided to 
bear a child out of wedlock. With righteous indignation, vice pre¬ 
sident Dan Quayle invoked "family values", the Republican party's 
watchword in that year's presidential campaign, to attack the show 
and its star, Candice Bergen. Families, the Republican platform ins¬ 
isted, "must continue to be the foundation of our nation". And, as 
envisioned by the Bible-thumping Christian right, a famiiy consists 
of a legally married heterosexual 
couple with their minor children. 

Never mind that this nostalgic 
fantasy is unmatched by the demo¬ 
graphics in today’s America. Openly 
gay lifestyles, divorce and teenage 
problems have combined to under¬ 
mine the nuclear family. Still, most 
Americans yearn for it because it 
conjures up a simpler, better Ame¬ 
rica. For example, in a midwestein 
district where only SB per cent of 
the voters prefer "conservative" can¬ 
didates, 95 pet cent wanted their 
Congressman to be a "family man". 

As Republicans in 1992 exploited 
this anxiety over the loss of family, 
candidate Bill Clinton addressed the 
newly changing family’s needs: affo¬ 
rdable daycare to help working mot¬ 
hers, family leave for patents caring 
for sick children or elders, legal ways 
to ensure divorced dads pay child 
support, legislation to prevent discr¬ 
imination against gays, universal 
healthcare. These were Demoaatic 
agendas but Clinton shrewdly vee¬ 
red to the centre—seemingly away 
from the liberal "left"—as he tried to 
be all things to all people. 

Hillary Clinton—a feminist who 
continued to use her maiden name 
after she was married, and a lawyer 
who made more money than her 
husband—also played the game. She 
adopted Clinton's name, gave up her job, dressed to soften her 
image and baked cookies. If this is what America wanted, the Cli¬ 
ntons would give it to then. Until voters asked if this power couple 
had a fiunily, the Clintons had jealously guarded their only child's 
privacy. Then, it became imperative to prove they were "normal". 

Family values thus encompassed tra^tional social standards of 
civility, deconim and restraint; subliminally, they displayed a fear of 
the dlfi^t, the unknown, the unconventional. Such values are a 
top priority in America's Deep South which, not surprisingly, has a 
greater mistrust of differences (blada, immigrants, non-Christians 
and liberals) than, say, the northeast. 'This conservative heartland is 
home to Clinton and his opponents—Kenneth Start, Newt Ging¬ 
rich, judldaiy Committee chairman Henry Hyde, to name a few. 


Here, family comes first, religion a close second. (Starr's zeal can best 
be understood in light of the fact that he is a preacher's son, he sold 
Bibles in his youth, and he never misses Sunday church.) 

In Democracy in America, Alexis de Tocquevllle said: "Relig- 
ion...must be regarded as the foremost of the political institutions 
of the United States." Is it surprising, then, that Congressmen and 
ordinary Americans alike are first deeply concerned about the suf¬ 
fering of ainton's family but, then, on TV talkshows, they refer rep¬ 
eatedly to "sin", "repentance", "penance", "the Ten Commandme¬ 
nts"? The real America reflects neither the permissiveness of Holly- 
AFP wood, nor the secularism of its libfr 
ral media. Its values have their roots 
in the Judaeo-Christian ethic which 
underscores that adultery is wrong, 
that there are absolutes in the areas 
of integrity and tolerance. 

In any case, thanks to aids, the sex¬ 
ual revolution is definitely over. A 
1994 survey found their sexual beh¬ 
aviour was dominated by the three 

In the ’92 campaign 
Hillary also played 
the family values 
game. She adopted 
Clinton’s name, gave 
up her job, dressed 
to soften her image 
and baked cookies. 

Ms—marriage, monogamy and the 
missionary position. The Washi¬ 
ngton Post declared: "The neo-Puri¬ 
tans have taken back Peym Place." 

Seventy-five per cent of Americans 
find sex in what sociologists call a 
"pair bond", and of those so com¬ 
mitted, 75 per cent men and 85 per 
cent women remain faithful to their 
partner. Serial monogamy is the 
flavour du jour. The silent TV majority likes its entertainment hot, 
even steamy, but infidelity is tare in the general population. 

Viewed in this light, the president’s affair with Monica Lewinsky 
puts him out of sync with his constituents; 66 per cent say they do 
not share his moral values, though almost as many still approve his 
job performance. Some tidnk this is sexual McCarthyism. 

Parents are outraged because they have to explain this to their 
children—the president has violated the sanctity of the American 
family not just by adultery but by kinky sex with a girl young 
enough to be his daughter. "Clinton has lived a lie," says one 
Congressman. "He has damaged my family, what can 1 tell my 
children?” asks a radio talkshow hostess. ■ 

(ViMiuti Patel is an editor with Newsweek International.) 
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Coke, Blue Jeans and 
Cbening Gum for the Mind 


By SUNIL MEHRA_ 

A mericans love culture, celebrate culture, lavishly endow cul¬ 
ture. But paradoxically no one trivialises culture better than 
they do. Blue jeans, Coke, Hollywood ate what constitute 
American culture in the minds of millions worldwide. In Fifties 
America it was also about Senator McCarthy who in those Cold War 
days presided over Salem-style political, cultural witch-hunts that 
saw innumerable political, cultural luminaries subjected to Kafka- 
esque interrogations; some like British expat Charlie Chaplin were 
so bitter they vowed never to return to the country. To the political 
establishment running a young resurgent country flushed with the 
triumph of a war won, a primacy est¬ 
ablished, an economy consolidated. 

Reds lurked everywhere. Jingoism 
reigned supreme. Communism was 
the bugbear that would undermine 
America. There was no such thing as 
another point of view. Only an 
American point of view. 

To propagate which America devo¬ 
ted its energies through the Sixties. 

Communism was to be resisted with 
a cultural counterpoise. Tough. The 
Russians had vintage, the Bolshoi, 

Kirov. America had to originate and 
nurture Institutions that would yield 
cultural/political dividend. Carnegie 
Hall, Lincoln Plaza, art endowments 
to universities, the carefully mimic¬ 
ked classical styles embraced in instit¬ 
utional interiors and facades, the 
great museums were as much refl¬ 
ection of expat nostalgia and longing 
for the continental homes they'd left 
behind as they were of a steely ambi¬ 
tion to rival Russia in its accomplish¬ 
ments: architectural, cultural. 

Culture in Sixties America, then, 
was commodity that gave it strategic 
psychological purchase when expor¬ 
ted to East Europe, Russia. On home- 
ground it became the insignia of national pride for a country that 
hankered for its own cultural identity, icons. Over ensuing decades 
American dance companies—Martha Graham, Merc Cunningham, 
George Balanchine—touted the globe capturing the hearts, minds 
and collective imaginations of Europe, Russia. Americans learnt to 
process, package, commodify culture early. Perforce. 

Packaging is the skill that has proved to be both America's sal¬ 
vation as well as its nemesis. Salvation in as much as it gave them 
cultural tangibles: Broadway, the Hollywood movie, exportable 
American values like a wholesome shiningness, a knowingness of 
right from wrong that was both message and meat of its "wet- 
ems”. America of the good life, of brave, upright men and toiling 
brlght<heeked women is what the moving image beamed out to 
the world as Real America. Fashioning exportable cardboard 'n 
paste images is one thing. Believing in them quite another. 

Which is where America met its nemesis. By numbing belief in its 


own vacuity. A nation with no history, made a virtue of cultural 
bankruptcy by celebrating it. You find the average American movie, 
musical, cultural emblem/icon, whether Indiana Jones, Madonna, 
Warhol, Campbell, flat, unidimensional, tinselly? Good. They were 
never intend^ to be anything else. Stance, not substance, low, not 
high art, is what America embraced as its lot, projected as its stren¬ 
gth, brainwashed itself into believing in as quintessential Amer¬ 
icana. It would have remained a national tragedy had the American 
hype juggernaut not gone into international overdrive. America not 
only celebrated vacuity. It made it the currency of the world. 

But America escaped into its lessness, found both license and 
leeway in it. License to assume stances for one. Stances allow for 
the binary oppositions America 
finds easy to digest: good/bad, 
black/white, right/wrong, capitalist/ 
communist, freemarket^ontrolled 

The ‘Godzilla’ promo 
line, Size Does 
Matter, sure sums 
up the American 
malaise—in art, 
literature, music, 
theatre. Content, 
who? Subtext, what? 

economy, Muslim/Christian, Ame¬ 
rica/Cuba. Never a textured other¬ 
ness, never a shade, a nuance, a 
shred of doubt. Which is the context 
in which one must examine the 
American penchant for self-dissec¬ 
tion, onion paring, "sorting" their 
feelings. "Flatness" is what America 
is at home with. In its pulp fiction, 
pulp movie, pulp chewing-gura-for- 
the-mind music, its manic mindlessness whose supreme exemplar 
is their latest multimillion dollar oflfering at the altar of inanity: 
Godzilla. Clarion call promo line: Size Does Matter. Sure sums up 
the American malaise. In art, literature, theatre, music only size, 
scale, sweep matters. Content, who? Subtext, what? 

Ousiders see virtue in America's extreme stances: America the 
Good vs Russia the Evil, America the Defender of the Western World 
against the Iraqi Attila and now America, the Brightest Starr on the 
Moral Firmament. For even as America assumS, usurps, affects its 
own stances, it leaves you free to retain your own. America's Is a 
sheltering sky. No coincidence then that even as America embraces 
its lowbrowedness it welcomes and is home to the best and bright¬ 
est from all over the world. So much high-mindedness, so much 
run-of-the-mill-ness. So much high art coexisting with so much low 
art. Within that matrix somewhere lies the America we will never 
know. Maybe Real America only exists in the movies! ■ 
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Thought for the Morrow 

As Clinton’s lawyers battle it out, experts say he will be a ‘crippled’ president even if he survives 



ByNAMY/ W D. KESHAVAN in New York 

F or a moment let's consider what 
could happen to William Jefferson 
Clinton if he decides to throw in 
the towel and depart from the 
White House. According to politi¬ 
cal analysts and legal sources, Clinton 
stands to lose one of the best pensions 
from the federal government—$152,000 a 


Clinton: no smoklng<gan typo proof? 

year for life, indexed to rise with inflation. 
That is if he is impeached, found guilty 
and ousted from office. 

According to one calculation, since 
Clinton might be the youngest ex-President 
since Theodore Roosevelt left office in 
1909—John F. Kennedy was assassinated at 
46—the financial stakes are high for him. 


The National Taxpayers Union, a non¬ 
partisan group advocating presidential 
and congressional pension reform, ass¬ 
erts that Clinton could get $6.34 mil¬ 
lion in pension. He also would be enti¬ 
tled to an estimated $15 million over 
his lifetime for office sp^ce, plus staff 
and travel salaries and allowances. 

If Clinton resigns, he could perhaps 
retain all that. Richard M. Nixon, who 
quit when impeachment proceedings 
loomed over the Watergate scandal, 
was drawing a $148,000 pension at 
the time of his death. But if Clinton 
doesn't step down voluntarily, says 
presidential scholar Charles Jones, 
"the worry In my mind is that we're 
going to have to figure out how to tun 
this country fqr two years with a very 
crippled president". 

"Domestically, we can do that. 
Internationally, we'd just have to 
cross out fingers. If he stays on, he 
lives in the White House, he gets to 
fly around in Air Force One which he 
likes, he'll be treated like a Hollywood 
celebrity which he mistakes for pres¬ 
tige, but he won't really be president. 
It's not a pretty picture," adds Jones. 
Agrees Sumit Ganguly, a political sci¬ 
ence professor at Hunter College: "He 
is crippled. He simply will not be able 
to take any major initiatives. The 
Republicans on the Hill will paralyse 
him." On the domestic front, Clinton 
has to tide over mid-term elections In 
January, which some experts say may 
be disastrous for Democrats. 

Clinton, say experts, has always 
reverted to populism to divert atten¬ 
tion from personal crisis. So, after an 
elaborate medicare plan, he might 
now talk about "social security and 
schools" while his lawyers battle it 
out for him. Clinton's attorneys 
emphasise that he did not commit 
perjury, realising that even if 
Congress decides to censure the presi¬ 
dent and let him serve out his term, 
he could still face charges of perjury and 
other offences once he leaves office. 

And Paula Jones, the 4edy who ^gan It 
all, is already appealing a federal court's 
decision to throw her sexual harassment 
lawsuit out of court. Her lawyers, who are 
poring over special prosecutor Kenneth W. 
Starr's damning report, are certain to exp¬ 
loit any Clinton admission that he lied 
imder oath. The Jones suit will be revived. 
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says France-~and most of Europe 

said they would disapprove and half 
miiMed no o^tool; It did not seem a. 
'‘({Kes^ worm tiilnidng about. 

tlkeSter report was being seen as doing 
' ditt to romance. Disgust was expressed 
evmywheie over the details. The French 
seeing angry not. with Clinton or 
Monica Lewinsky but with America for 
allowing' such a story to take over. The 
best newspapers of America, Le Figm 
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wKtie, have turned into "gutter press" 
and tiuU "America owes its paralysis to a 
sort Of coh^dtacy of mediocre minds." 
VUtmAtk wiotO: "Washington, Lincoln, 
wake up. They've all gone crazy." 

But many in Britain were ^d in to the 
Clinton story. Britain has the highest 
divorce rate in Eurqte, the largest number 
of single mothers, but the puritanical 
voice was strongest in Britain. Tabloids 
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If anyone, priine ihimsterlbny Blaii has 
been what the puritans would all unf 
British about it HfS qfokeHnajn ann¬ 
ounced that Blab does not "di%> 
because some report, appears on the. 
Internet", That set (M anotiiet Ctmtionta- 
tlon with that Consmdtiwvleadef' 
William Hague who attadied Mdr 
for speaking at aU. "Ifwehadagrmt 
crisis going on in the British goymri.^ 
menL we wouldnT thank Amei^ 
Congressmen for commmtlng onjt,' 
so I think we tiiould bear tiiat in; 
mind," said Hague.. 

In Germany, much of tiie eoheeni 
was over the consequences of tiie 
crisis; its auses seemed unmentlmi* 
able. Chancellcxr Helmut Kohl said 
in an Interview that through tiie cri¬ 
sis Clinton "must retain his abiUfy 
to govern". The wily world power, 
he said, has work to do. "Asia, AMca, 
India—everywhere there are prdi-, 
lems.” The French too sounded om- 
cetned about the consequences. 
"The president will petitaps survive 
but the presidency is on Its knees," 
Le Figm wrote. 1b many tiiis 1$ now 
a political story. 

Foils across Europe tiiowed that most 
Euiopans, barrinf the British, seemed to . 
want Clinton to stay on. 

. Through all the reactions on. Clinton, It 
seemed remarkable how little of a jdee 
the story was. There was almost no att¬ 
empt at sleaay humour, in most of Eur^ 
ope. Periuqrs you don't joke about some 
things you don't talk about And no, you 
don't get rid of a president for this, 

Sanjay Swi In London 


which could, in all probability, lead to an 
expensive out-of-court settlement 

Clinton stands accused of perjury in both 
the Paula Jones suit and before the grand 
jury in the Starr report. Moreover, perjury 
Is one of the main charges drawn up by 
Stan in his list of 11 possible impeachable 
offences. Other allegations include obstr¬ 
uction of justice, jury tampering and abuse 
of power—all serious offences in the US. 

Former New York governor Mario 
Cuomo, himself a lawyer and intellectual, 
says Starr had a clear agenda and was 
unlikely to drop his multimillion-dollar 
probe of the president even if he resigned. 


"If he were to choose to resign Starr could 
indict him tomonow. If you impeached 
him and removed him, Starr could still 
indict him tomonow," Cuomo asserts. 

Several political analysts, including Dem¬ 
ocratic Party insiders, say they can't visu¬ 
alise a plausible scenario in which Clinton 
can stay on as president. But they also con¬ 
cede that they can't as of now see the 
nation getting rid of him. 

John Zogby, a respected pollster told 
Outlook that Clinton's credibility was alre¬ 
ady badly eroded. "He has a huge credibil¬ 
ity problem and it's becoming even larger." 
He's among the political analysts who 


thinks Clinton's innings is over. "What 
people are starting to wonder is, if the pres¬ 
ident gets away with lying under oath, 
then why should anyone touch the Bible 
and swear to tell the truth in court?" 

Clinton remains popular because there's 
no clear smoking-gun-type proof of doing 
something wrong, says Zogby. “That's 
bound to change if there is clear, incon¬ 
trovertible evidence that shows a pattern 
of deceit." As his former White House 
adviser George Stephanopoulos puts it: 
"What the lawyers are trying to do now, 
most of all, is trying to keep the president 
out of jail." ■ 
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Battle for Bundestag 

Faced with the wages of reunification, voters look for change 


T he countdown has begun. 
Germany is heading for a high¬ 
ly suspense-filled parliamen¬ 
tary election on September 27, the 
likes of which (icrmans have not 
experienced m the past half-a-cen- 
tury. Pitted against each other in 
this voluble battle royale are chan¬ 
cellor Helmut Kohl, Europe's lon¬ 
gest serving head of government, 
and Gerhard Schroeder, prime min¬ 
ister of the northern German state 
of Lower Saxony. 

In the process, Europe as a whole 
may be at the crossroads. Following 
the victories by Tony Blair's Labour 
Party in Britain and Lionel Jospin's 
socialists in France, a possible Schroe¬ 
der suca*ss would heave Europe's cen- 
tre of gravity back toward the left after 
an era of conservatism. Should that 
happen this Sunday, for the first time 
since World War I! a sitting German 
chancellor would have been defeated 
at the hustings. In Germany's consen¬ 
sus-oriented democracy, a change of 
government has until now been left 
in the hands of parliament. 

But as the election day approaches, 
voter surveys are beginning to call 
into question what had appeared to 
be a definitive sign of impending cha¬ 
nge. The questions cropping up there¬ 
fore are; wili Helmut Kohl lead reunit¬ 
ed Germany into the third millennia? 

Or will this task be left to his Social 
Democratic rival Schroeder? Will it be 
a clearcut victory for Schroeder and 
an unequivocal defeat for Kohl? Or, will 
Kohl's Christian Democratic Union (CDU), 
its Bavarian sister Christian Social Union 
(csiJ) and the Social Democratic Party (spp) 
form a grand coalition? 

This wiii depend on how the smaller par¬ 
ties fare, says poiitlcal analyst Guenther 
Olthof. The key parties are; the Free 
Democratic Patty (fdp), to which foreign 
minister Klaus Kinkel belongs, the anti¬ 
nuke and ecological Alliance 90/the Grams, 
Party of Democratic Socialism (prs), the suc¬ 
cessor of the communist party sed (which 
ruled the now-defunct eastern Germany for 
40 years), and the ultra-rightists ovu. 

Whose argument carries larger conviction 
with the voter remains to be seen. Opinion 
polls published 10 days ahead of the elec¬ 
tion however pointed to a nanowing gap 
between Kohl's cdu and Schroedefs spd. 
According to a survey by the Emnid 
Institute on behalf of the Spiegel news- 
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Kohl and Schroeder; will the fat man sing? 

magazine, 41 per cent ate likely to vote for 
the spo and 38 per cent in favour of the cdu. 
This gap was 10-12 percentage points some 
two months ago. Significantly, these esti¬ 
mates tallied with those computed by Forsa 
and Infratest-Dimap surveys, conducted 
after the Bavarian prime minister Edmund 
-Stoiber bagged 52.9 pet cent of the vote in a 
state election on September 13. 

Aaording to election commissioner Joh¬ 
ann Hahlen, 60.5 million are eligible to 
choose from among 33 parties and vote for 
the Bundestag, comprising 656 members. 
One-half of them will be elected from their 
respective constituencies on the principle 
of majority vote. The other half will enter 
parliament on the basis of their tanking on 
the party lists set up for elections. However, 
a party must have bagged S per cent of the 
vote to qualify for representation in the 


Bundestag. (This clause was introduced in 
1953 to bar splinter groups horn entering 
parliament—as they did during the Weimar 
Republic, which catapulted Adolf Hitler 
into power in the 1930s.) 

Touted by political observers as a mil¬ 
lennium poll, this 5unday's election 
is crucial for Europe's economic 
power-house, a status Germany con¬ 
tinues to enjoy in spite of the 
gloomy prospects if persistent 
unemployment holds out. Every 
tenth person capable of taking to 
paid work is jobless an4 the church 
organisation Caritas is warning 
against the inroads 'new poverty' is 
making in Germany. 

Confronted with the ill tidings are 
in no small numbers those who were 
born between the years 1977 and 
1980. These 3.3 million youngsters 
will be casting their ballot for the 
first time. Together with 12 million 
voters in eastern Germany, known as 
GDR until German reunification eight 
years ago, they will determine the 
outcome of the poll, says the respect¬ 
ed Hamburg-based newsmagazine 
Der Spiegel. Eight years ago. Kohl 
promisal them "blossoming land- 
.scapes" which are nowhere around 
the corner—despite .some $80 billion 
in taxpayer's money pumped in 
every year. The unemployment rate 
is double that in western Germany. 

Gther than that, elatoral issues are 
at a discount. "You have to go around 
with a magnifying glass to discover 
the issues at stake in this election," 
says Olthof. Change for the sake of 
change and perhaps a change for the 
better is all that the spd is promising. 
"5ixteen years is enough," argues the 
telegenic 5ocial Democrat 5chroeder, 
referring to his rival's longevity in 
office. "We need a new government, which 
has the imagination and strength to face 
up to the challenges of the 21st century; 
Kohl is a spent force," he adds. 

"What we need is saurlty and stability in 
a world that is increasingly turbulent, and 
a red-green coalition, backed by the com¬ 
munists, presents a grave risk," counters 
the heavyweight chancellor, who is run¬ 
ning for a historic fifth term. 

The poll marks a watershed for yet anot¬ 
her reason, says political analyst Karl-Heinz 
Kirchner. A new government and a new 
Bundestag, which shift next year to Berlin, 
the official capital of Geftnany, will have to 
carry on where the old is leaving things 
now. Besides, when the New Year is rung In 
on January 1, 1999, Germany's sturdy 
Deutsche Mark will begin to be substituted 
by the single European currency Euro, a 
prospect at which not everyone rejoices. ■ 
RafflBih Jaura in Bonn 
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GLOBAL MARKET SNEEZE: 


In the face of a global meltdown, experts now call for some government control 


By NARAYAN D. KESHAVAN & SANJAY SURI 


A nd so in thf markets, this was off¬ 
icial. 11 t(Kik finally a word from 
the Kederal Reserve Board of the 
US to restore bSlance—and with it 
hundreds of billions of dollars— 
to the mighty Dow Jones stock index on 
Wall Street and markets around the world. 
Chairman of fhe Hoard Alan Greenspan had 
merely announced that the Fed would inte¬ 
rvene if necessary to steady the upheaval in 
the markets. That ultimate champion of 
free markets too had needed the steadying 
hand of government. Raising critical ques¬ 
tions on the future of the world markets 
and their relationship with governments. 

In fact, last week US president Bill 
Clinton t(X)k time off from his personal 
political crisis to tell the American citizen 
to wake uj) and smell coffw. Emphasising 
that fheir economic well-l>eing hinged on 
the "biggest financial challenge facing the 
world in a half-century”, he exhorted: 
"With a quarter of the world’s ixipulation 
in declining growth, we must recognise we 
cannot forever be an oasis of prosperity." 

Indeed, as global economies collapse like 
ninepins and fear of a sequel to the Great 
Depression of 1929 sends shivers down the 
seemingly ever-resilient American econ¬ 
omy, economists, institutions and govern¬ 
ments around the world realise that mar¬ 
kets cannot be abandoned to fheir own 
ways any more. And this is not true just of 
Malaysia and Hong Kong. Even as they 
search for the golden mean somewhere 
between Marks Spencer and Marx, they 
realise that the debate is no more about 
socialism and capitalism. On Wall Street or 
in London, in Buenos Aires or Moscow, the 
mantra has changed: the triumphs of tree- 
marketism are now the troubles of free- 
market fundamentalism. 

"The view is definitely 
changing," says Dr Attar IhBi 

Hussain, director of research . . 

at the Asia Centre of the »•" 

london School of Fxono- the triu 
mics. “We all thought liber- . 
alisation is a gotxl idea, but 
the cost of liberalising .short- ’ m 
term capital flows outweighs . 

any advantages." After the IlOIID 

massive hits on economy free I 

from currency fluctuations, » ^ | 

he says governments are IBIIOeini 

thinking of" imposing quan- . 


The mantra 
has changed: 
the triumphs of 
free marketism 
are now the 
troubles of 
free market 
funitamefit^ism 


titative controls, of delinking economic pol¬ 
icy from currency fluctuations". 

Clinton's televised appeal before the pow¬ 
erful Council on Foreign Relations, a 

Manhattan-based think-tank, was in 
stark contrast to the American (xrlitical 
leadership’s frame of mind one had A 
witnessed a little over a year ago in 
June of 1997 at the G-7 meeting 
in Denver, Colorado. At that 
conclave, then prime minister 
of Japan Ryutaro Hashimoto 
gamely tried to draw J|||hH| 

America's attention to the 
financial crisis brewing in 
Thailand. No one was 
prepared to listen about 
Bangkok’s bubble burs- 
ting. Instead, G-7 lead- 
ers were busy appreci- 
ating the cowboy hats 
Clinton had handed 

and they were W 

enjoying the music of f-fj 

the '70s, including 
Fleetwood Mac. 

Just a few days later, 

Bangkok's baht bub- 
ble expkxled. And 
was the trigger for 
a 

politics and financial 
markets has 
brought to 
point in the post-Coid 
War says Richard 
Medley, managing part- 
ner of Medley Global 
Associates that provides 
(ralitical intelligence to 
financial institutions. VP 

The financially crippled list now BT 
includes Japan and most of the rest 
of east Asia. And Rus¬ 
sia's internal bankruptcy has 
infra ^ dimension to 

j. the emerging market crisis. 

nQBO. Now the contagion appears 

IphS of spreading to Fast Eur- 

KBiiSm America, says The Economist. 

BthB According to noted econo- 
I mist Jeffrey Sachs, director 

“ 01 of the Harvard Institute of 

irkBt Development, who has 

-'ll long argued that the imf is 

HUWUm mishandling the crisis, 'it's 

.■■■a* > hard to believe that just a 




oliiA 

Capital controls 
remain, expected to 
devalue yuan shortly, 
may be close to tl|,e 
end of the boom. 


HOKGKONG 

Tried to force local 
Interest rate down, has 
intervened In stock- 
market to stop 
flight of capital. 


RimtA 

Banks recapitalised, 
rouble devalued by 
almost half after 
default of debt 
repayment, IMF loan 
rescheduling may 
have litfle effect. 








-— 



THAILANO 

Baht crash started the 
Aslan fire, stockmarket 
lost over 60 per cent 
in past year, central 
bank under recast. 


BiaphicbyANILAHUJA 

year ago the imf was trumpeting a new 
global commitment to unfettered capital 
flows. Almost all observers now concede 
that premature liberalisation of capital 
markets (often pushed by the imf itself) was 
one cause of the current aisis." 






rS JUST THE FLU 


SOUTH KOflEA 


Raising interest rates 
on iMF prescription 


or^ encouraged the 


capital fflght. Still, the 


country is pushing 


ahead with bank 


recapitalisation. 


INOOHESIA 


IMPS worst failure, 


rupiah wallowing at 


nadir, GDP to drop 16 


percentin’99, politi 


cal crisis worsening. 



MALAYSIA 

Made ringgit non-convertible 
and announced an array of 
controls on capital flows, 
plans to raise government 
spending to boost demand. 


Adds India's very own Jagdish Bhagwati, 
Arthur Lehmann professor of econonrlcs at 
Columbia University: "Wall Street has exc¬ 
eptional clout with Washington for the 
simple reason that there is a definite net¬ 
working of like-minded luminaries among 


powerful institutions 
and this powerful net¬ 
work is unable to look 
much beyond the inter¬ 
est of Wall .Street, which 
it equates with the good 
of the world. Thus, the 
IMF has been relentlessly 
propelled towards emb¬ 
racing the goal of capi¬ 
tal account convertibility." 

With the standard Washington 
consensus finally failing to be 
the cure-all, selective state 
intervention seems to be back 
in fashion. In Malaysia, 
prime minister Mahathir 
Mohammad made the rin¬ 
ggit non-convertil)le and 
imposed a volley of capi¬ 
tal controls to stop out¬ 
flows; in free-market 
Hong Kong, the govern¬ 
ment intervened to sta¬ 
bilise the stock market; 
in ('hile, investors have 
been asked to make a 
heavy deposit at zero 
interest with the cen¬ 
tral l)ank for at least a 
year Isefore they begin 
to play the market. Even 
the mighty Paul Krug- 
man, Ford Internationa 
Professor of Economics 
at Mn, has endorsed con¬ 
trols on currency. This, he 
says, is aimed at enabling 
a country to loosen its 
monetary policies when 
it needs to in order to 
fight off recession with¬ 
out fear of setting a flight 
of dollars, which no lon¬ 
ger could be pulled out of 
the nation upon demand. 

In a recent often letter to Mahathir, 
Krugman wrote: "The purpose of curre¬ 
ncy controls is to allow adoption of more 
expansionary fiscal policies, and hence to 
promote a recovery of the real economy. 
■Such a recovery will, if all goes well, reduce 
the problems of insolvency in the corpo¬ 
rate sector and non-performing loans in 
the banking system." 

On the face of it, this rethinking seems to 
match Indian government thinking thr¬ 
ough its recent—many say half-hearted- 
attempts at liberalisation, especially its 
staunch no to capital convertibility. Sud¬ 
denly, the Indian view is being claimed far- 


JAPAN 

Rnancial system in mess 
due to $600 billion of 
bad loans, detlatipn con¬ 
tinues, interest rate cut, 
tax cuts on the cards. 


sighted rather than anachronistic. Fund 
managers point to steady inflows of foreign 
capital into India as a sign of renewed faith 
in the relatively protected system. "We are 
beginning to see what we thought of as 
India's disadvantages, as its advantages," 
admits a senior banker with an American 
multinational investment firm. Even Bhag¬ 
wati has termed it an unexpected plus 
point for India’s economy, considering that 
it managed to keep out of the Asian crisis. 

But, Bhagwati sagely explains, "the over¬ 
whelming majority of trade economists 
judge the gains from free trade to be sig¬ 
nificant, coming down somewhere bet¬ 
ween Krugman’s view that they are too 
small to be taken seriously and Sachs' 
opinion that they are huge and cannot be 
ignored. None of the solutions currently 
propounded can really rid the system of 
free capital mobility of instability." 

T he Chilean model is the nearest that 
works with regulation arising from 
market means rather than the govern¬ 
ment. Protectionism is still a dirty word. 
The reviews under way everywhere have 
revived a study of the Tobin lax proposed in 
the '7(ls, intended to discourage speculation 
but keep currency exchange workable. 
“Ttiis lax on short-term capital flow is the 
only tried model other than administrative 
conlrols," says Hussain. There’s also a third 
way being explored. By Giddens, which 
tliough fairly lar from the Indian way to 
hold the right to intervene freely in the 
free market, explores regulatory ways and a 
form of global governance that tunes into 
national and local needs {see inten’iew). 

But there’s a wide agreement that the gov¬ 
ernment cannot remain a spectator to the 
market goings-on. Anatole Kaletsky, the 
leading commentator on economic issues 
in The Times, reads in the current interven¬ 
tions by the government the lesson that 
"capitalism can prosper only with the sup¬ 
port of sound government—that political 
institutions have a legitimate and indis¬ 
pensable role in managing the capitalist 
.system." The global dominance of free- 
market fundamentalism is "now in full ret¬ 
reat" because "governments must accept 
responsibility for preserving stability and 
managing macro-economic demand." 

The Chinese have drawn in far more 
investment than India "and both have sys¬ 
tems of government intervention," says 
Hussain. Government control is not seen 
as the answer. "It is not in this that you 
will find the answer to the differential 
between the two—the fundamentals are 
more important," says Hus.sain. The prote¬ 
ction of the Indian market from the global 
turmoil is seen as a product of market-like 
decisions to limit short-term borrowing 
and exposure to .speculation in real estate. 

It can be hard to draw the line between 
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ECONOMY 


It’S a Faustian bargain’ 


Britain hopes to hammer out a new way 
between government and the market. A new 
book, The Third Way, by renowned social 
scientist AnOmny GUdeus, director of the 
London School of Economics and widely bel¬ 
ieved to he prime minister Tony Blair's guru, 
launched last week, points centre-left and 
speidis of a world where “tite views of the old 
left have become obsolete, while those of tile 
new right are inadequate and contradictory.* 
Giddens spoke to Sanfay Surl in London 
on his prescription: 

What is tbe way out of the crisis in 
world markets? 

It's plain from the Asian economies that 
rapid Inflows and outflows of capital are 
very dangerous and difficult. We have to 
look for models of economic governance 
on a world scale, but 1 don’t think a serious 
move to protectionism is really an option. 
The only future seems to be some kind of 
controlled capitalist economy. There ate 
no magical solutions of history any more, 
there is no proletariat coming along to res¬ 
cue us—it's quite sobering, that. 

Will yonr proposal for an Economic 
Secnrity Connell help? 


The best thing that can come out of this 
crisis Is a consolidated move towards 
more effective economic management of 
the global order. In spite of all tbe 
progress of free market philosophies, aU 
national economies ate managed, and 
they ate managed more or less effectiv¬ 
ely by simple devices like interest rates 
and so on. A world facing possibilities of 
a global economic meltdown needs to 
get together. 

So Is the free market In decline? 

As the Russian crisis shows, there is no 
such thing as a free market. You can't 
just go around introducing economic 
changes as though they will simply func¬ 
tion on their own. The market demands 
a whole range of institutional mecha¬ 
nisms which themselves are not eco¬ 
nomic, including trust mechanisms, 
effective government, effective taxation 
and so forth. We are looking for the most 
appropriate relationship between gov¬ 
ernment and market, and that's prima¬ 
rily about the consequences of deregula¬ 
tion and how to control them. 

How Is this different from the con¬ 
cept of mixed economy? 


The maiii dlNenmoe Is in trying toliar- 
netf.'ihidl^ ^ Imoiien :dynamlq:deyica 
to ptfoUc.crlfor^ And at tlffi saBK &se, 
In western countries anyway, you're try¬ 
ing to furflhet demoaatise government, 
reintroduce trust in government, make 
sure you have local accouittability. The 
government has to create Condihpns for 
responsible business actMty. Yoii need a 
dynamic business sector, but also to make 
sure it is linked to social crtterla, and 
that's not easy. 

How can tiiat be achieved} 

One thing governments should be think¬ 
ing of is tax regulation and tax breaks for 
responsible corporate behaviour. I would¬ 
n't mind seeing that on a global 
ievel...eftectively, binlness is like a second 
government in tire global order now. It's 
no use going on about big corporations, 
you've got to have a framework within 
which they act responsibly. 

But can a government control the 
markets It depends on? 

At the moment I'm not sure it can. And 
it's bit of a Faustian bargain, there is no 
way of getting capital apart from corpo¬ 
rate involvement so you have to make a 
bargain and hope. But I don't see any 
solution to that unless you create a 
global governance especially for curr¬ 
ency speculation. 



protection and protectionism. 

China and Japan have done more 
or less fine, though less now than 
before, without capital account 
convertibility. Ihit India is not nec¬ 
essarily going to fly protectionist 
banners. The suggestion by 
Yashwant Sinha for international 
consensus to "prevent rogue ele¬ 
phants who roam international 
financial markets from trampling 
on national concerns" in this "law 
of the jungle" is in line with 'the 
third way' that is under such 
active discussion. Yet, globalis.v 
tion is certainly not in retreat. 

AY.S Sachs: "Even with all of 
the turbulence and value 
destruction of the past year...no devel¬ 
oping country is closing its door on mar¬ 
kets and globalisation. Even in Malaysia 
and Russia, policymakers know that tech¬ 
nology and capital can come only from 
outside, and they know that only markets 
can deliver the chance of sustained 
growth." Adds Krugman: "(Capital con¬ 
trols) will by no means eliminate these 
problems; the breathing room given by 
controls should be used to accelerate, not 
slow, the pace of financial clean-up." 

As the post-cold war scenario reshuffles to 


Mahathir: done in by the market 

create a new economic order, the struggle to 
find the golden mean may have just begun. 
Says Sachs: "After four decades of experi¬ 
mentation, almost all countries have reali- 
,sed that the national market is simply too 
.small to permit efficient levels of pr^uc- 
tion. The nation is no longer their econo¬ 
mic protector, and in peaceful regions, the 
national government Is no longer seen as a 
critical instrument of security. Conseque¬ 
ntly, regions as far-flung as Catalonia, north 


Italy and states in India have 
taken globalisation as their cue to 
pursue greater autonomy within 
the state. All these issues are new, 
urgent, and likely to loom large on 
the research radar screen." 

Adds Richard N. Hass, director of 
the Program in Foreign Policy 
Studies at the Brookings Institu¬ 
tion, Washington, D.C.: "The real 
choice is not how to fight globali¬ 
sation but how to manage it. It is 
ironic: the age of globalisation 
may well be defined in part by 
challenges to the nation-state, but 
it is still states that will determine 
whether we exploit or squander 
the potential of this era." 

The knowledge seems to have 
struck the US too. James K. Classman of 
the Washington D.C.-based American 
Enterprise Institute warns: ''The recovery 
from the last recession began at the end of 
1991, and the summer of 1998 could prove 
the last blowoff for a wRile—the end of the 
biblical seventh fat year. One-third of the 
world is in recession, and something called 
deflation is moving west with the night." 

It's a feat that may move the world 
towards a concerted solution of the crisis. 
And emerging Asia may well bounce back 
after its long, hard winter. ■ 
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OPINION _ 


When Medicine-Men Failed 


T his January at Havos, I heard a startling confes¬ 
sion by Stanley lisdier, macro-economist and 
first deputy managing director of the 
international Monetary fund. Over a drink, Fischer 
admitted that many of the traditional macro-eco¬ 
nomic indices of lieallh had failed to reveal the mag¬ 
nitude of the crisis in Fast Asia. In particular, the imi- 
didn't gel an early grip on the extent to which the rot 
had spread in banks, linancial institutions and capital 
markets ol Soutli Korea and Indonesia. Fischer also 
acknowledged that understanding the micro-eco¬ 
nomics ol banking, corporate governance and capital 
markets was critical, but admitted that the Fund did¬ 
n't have in-house expertise to deal with such issues. The global 
emjwror of macro-economics had no clotfies. 

There is little doubt that Indonesia and South Korea exposed 
the poverty of traditional macro-economics. In 1995-96, none 
of the indicators showed any deep-rooted malaise. Both coun¬ 
tries were enjoying liigh growth rates in national and per capi¬ 
ta income. Neither had liscal deficits worth the name. Korea's 
current account deficit was well within safety limits; and while 
Indonesia's was a bit high at .-i.S per cent of national income, it 
was more than adequately covered by net inflow of foreign cap¬ 
ital. Inllation was in single digits. True, Indonesia had a large 
external debt liability, but its exports were more than thrice the 
annual debt-servicing burden. At the end ol 1996, hardly any 
macro-economist claimed tiiat Indonesia and Korea were going 
to be in trouble. 

So, why did the macro-economists fail? 

I'm convmcc’d that the fault lies in forget¬ 
ting a book that was publislied in February 
.19.16—John .Maynard Keynes' /Vic (ieueral 
nmry of F.mpimnieiit, hitmst aihi Momy. To 
my mind, Keynes' greatest contribution 
was his understanding of investors' exjiec- 
tations, and how these could affect the real 
sectors of the economy via capital markets. 

That's not surprising, for Keynes was a bril¬ 
liant st(Kk and bond market player. His .sys¬ 
tematic forays raiscM his personal net worth 
and that of King's College, f ambridge, and 
gave him an unparalleled understanding of 
expectations. He wrote in Chapter 12: “The 
Stex'k Fxchange revalues many investments every day (which) 
give a frequent opportunity to the individual to revise his com¬ 
mitments. It is as though a larmer, liaving tapped his barometer 
after breakfast, could decide to remove his capital from the farm¬ 
ing business between 10 and 11 in the morning and reconsider 
whether he should return to it later in the week." 

Those sentences were written in the era of Douglas Fairbanks, 
telephone operators, cigarette holders and manual typewriters. 
Today, three clicks of a moase in New York can instantly move 
huge volumes of shares or bonds in Tokyo, or substitute the won 
and the yen for the D-mark. Keynes could have hardly dreamt of 
the speed with which today's investor expectations and capital 
markets can affect the real sector. It is this instantaneous nature 
of cyberspace transactions that makes the financial sector, capital 
markets and expectations central to sensible macro-economics. 

Since the advent of floating exchange rates in the late 1970s, 
instances of bearish expectations affecting vast herds of investors 
have been few and far between. The Latin American crisis of the 
1980s could l)e contained by a big US-sponsored bailout; and the 


Mexican crisis of 1994 corrected itself by the end 
of 1995. By and large, the trading world was pretty 
predictable, and traditional macro-economists could 
prosper using their old diagnostic tools. Once in 
a while, a country would get into a balance of pay¬ 
ments problem and approach the imi-. The Fund doc¬ 
tors would prescribe minor variations of the same 
medicine. So long as the infection was localised, the 
remedy worked. , 

This has been ripped apart by F,ast Asia. Never since 
the Great Depression (1930-34) has the globe seen as 
large and as powerful a trading region get hammered 
like this. The infection started in May 1997 with 
Thailand, which the iMt had predicted quite early. It immediate¬ 
ly spread to Malaysia and Indonesia. After a respite, it erupted in 
October, hitting Indonesia, Hong Kong and Korea. Hong Kong 
resisted, but Korea went under. I'hen another respite before 
round three further afft>cted Korea and Indonesia, and finally 
ja[)an. Round four was directed at Korea, Japan and Malaysia. By 
this time Indonesia was kayoexi. 'The archipelago has had food 
riots, and there are dangerous prospects of widespread political 
and ethnic violence. As yet, there is no guarantee that Korea's 
charred banks and financial institutions will be able to rise from 
the ashes to finance the kind of prodiicticrn and exports that are 
needed to lift the country out ol negative growth. Thailand 
remains on the edge. Round five looks like moving to Brazil. 

It's in the context of regional slide that the mii professor Paul 
Krugman has suggested slamming tempo¬ 
rary controls on foreign exchange transac¬ 
tions. His argument flows Irom another 
quote of Keynes, this one from his 1919 
classic, Ecotwmu Cothcqmtces of the Peace: 
“'There is no subtler, no surer means of 
overturning the existing basis of scKiety 
than to debauch the currency. The process 
engages all the hidden forces ol economic 
law on the side of destruction, and does it 
in a manner which not one man in a mil¬ 
lion is able to diagnose." 

Knigman's suggestion is simple and poten¬ 
tially dangerous. The imi- cure isn’t working. 
Most of East Asia has slipped into debilitat¬ 
ing recession. One can't use fiscal deficits, 
easy credit and loose money to stimulate demand under full 
exchange rate convertibility. That will risk immediate depreciation 
of the cwrency and another round of crisis. So, do the daring alter¬ 
native. Impose exchange controls as a temporary measure to get 
the economy out of recession, and then return to full convertibil¬ 
ity. Almost on cue, Malaysian premier Mahathir Mohammed has 
adopted the Krugman formula. From September 30, international 
transactions with the ringgit will be severely restricted. 

The problem with exchange controls is that it is more danger¬ 
ous than most other controls. As we know well In India, granting 
forex permits becomes a lucrative business; crony capitalism 
thrives; bureaucrats and politicians fatten thfmselves in unimag¬ 
inable ways; and there is a huge temptation to maintain such 
controls long after their useful life. It is too early to say whether 
Malaysia's version of Krugman will deliver the goods. But, if you 
were an F^st Asian politico who saw everything crumble without 
traditional economists giving a solution worth the name, you too 
might clutch at a Krugman straw. The wily old doctor from 
Malaysia might just pull it off. Who knows? ■ 



OMKAR GOSWAMI 


Nobody really knows what 
medicine will work for 
East Asia. What we do 
know is that traditional 
prescriptions aren't 
delivering the results. 
Maybe It’s time 
to experiment. 
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UNITED STATES 


Keitside Wisdom 

Two influential think-tanks urge rollback of sanctions on India 


president waiver authority, under secretary 
of state for economics, business and agri¬ 
culture Stuart Eizenstat noted: "Our ability 
to influence (policy) requites greater flexi¬ 
bility, Our purpose is not to punish for 
punishment's sake, but to influence the 
behaviour of both (Indian and 


T he bii' government may 
still have the last laugh 
over its decision to go 
nuclear, if a new study by two 
of the US' most prestigious and 
influential think-tanks is any 
indicatinn. I'he study has effec¬ 
tively warned that the broad 
economic sanctions "for an 
indefinite period" are "almost 
certain" to make the promo¬ 
tion of US interests in the sub¬ 
continent difficult, especially 
since the country has impor¬ 
tant interests in India. 
"Congress, before it adjourns, 
should provide the president 
with broad waiver authority so 
that sanctions and incentives 
can be used to support US 
diplomacy rather than thwart 
it," said Richard N. Hass, direc¬ 
tor of foreign policy studies at 
the Brookings Institution, the 
prestigious Washington DC- 
based think-tank. Hass wrote 
the outlines of the new report. 

In an interview with Outlook, 
Hass, who worked in the Bush 
White House national security 



Pakistani) governments." 

Eizenstat, addressing the 
Senate Task Force weighing the 
role of sanctions as a tool of 
foreign policy, added: "We do 
not believe it would be advis¬ 
able, nor COUI 4 vve support 
efforts to codify or legislate the 
steps that India and Pakistan 
would need to take in order to 
gain relief from sanctions, or 
to match specific actions by 
India or Pakistan to the lifting 
of particular sanctions." 

He disclosed that Washington 
was currently implementing 
the Glenn Amendment sancti¬ 
ons "firmly and correctly" aga¬ 
inst India, adding: "Although 
it is too early to quantify the 
effect that these sanctions 
would have on economic 
growth or business activity in 
either country, it is clear that 
they would result in significant 
economic and political costs 
for both countries." In the 
interview, Hass agreed that 
sanctions "have had some eco¬ 
nomic impact", but clarified: 


council, said: "It’s time for the Clinton 
administration and Congress to dispense 
with this illusory policy of ineffective .sanc¬ 
tions and face reality. Failure to do so risks 
forfeiting US influence in an important and 
increasingly dangerous part of the world." 

The new rejwrt—titled After the Tests: US 
Policy Toward India and Pakistan—has been 
jointly is.sucd by Brookings and the Council 
on Foreign Relations, a New York-based 
think-tank. According to the report; "It is 
e.ssential that the US avoid remaining in or 
placing itself again in the sort of situation it 
now finds itself in, namely, one in which it 
has few tools to influence the course of 
events. Congress has already suspended 
some of the sanctions, and there are signs 
that it is prepared to give the president the 
autiusrity to waive mote or even most of 
them. To make it last, however, ssill require 
that the administration explain its evolving 
[Kiliey and engage in genuine consultations 
with Congress on a tegular basis." 

The task force which drew up the report is 
made up of 24 of the best known US experts 
on India and Pakistan and was chair^ by 
Hass. Its lone Indian American member. Dr 
Sumit Ganguly, who teaches political scie¬ 
nce at Hunter College here, told Outlook: 
"The call for the removal of sanctions is a 


Hass with SInha: get real 

very important recommendation. I hope 
the Clinton administration will take this 
report seriously. It, after all, urges them to 
be mote realistic in policy towards the issue 
of nuclear weapons in South Asia." 

Former Pentagon official Morton H. 
Halperin, president of Century Fund, the 
task force’s co-chair, said; "The US general¬ 
ly needs to move away from a light-switch 
approach—where US reaction is automatic 
and without nuance—and toward a modu¬ 
lated use of sanctions. The present US pol¬ 
icy is almost certain to complicate the chal¬ 
lenge of promoting the full range of 
American interests. The first casualty will 
be US economic interests, but it is likely 
that other stakes will be adversely affected." 

Making a case for Congress to give the 


Urglna Congress to give 
the president broad waiver 
authority, experts say the 



"F,conomic .sanctions take a long time to 
have any significant impact." 

In a recent interview with this corre¬ 
spondent, Karl F. Inderhirth, assistant sec¬ 
retary of state for South Asian affairs, said 
he wanted Washington's sanctions against 
New Delhi lifted "as soon as possible". "We 
want to resolve the very difficult security 
and non-proliferation issues. We want to 
embark on the fullest relations possible, 
including in science and technology, trade 
and investments. We have great potential, 
but unfulfilled potential." 

In a septate "additional view" filed in the 
task force’s report. Dr Michael T. Clark, exec¬ 
utive director of the US-India Business Cou¬ 
ncil, said; "Strong commercial relations sho¬ 
uld not be viewed as an inducement to coo¬ 
ptation in the 'strategic' realm of conven¬ 
tional and nuclear military balances, but 
should be seen as a vital and indispn.sable 
element of a well-crafted strategic appro¬ 
ach. US business relitlonships offer imp¬ 
ortant secondary channels of communica¬ 
tion, strengthen mutual understanding and 
build broad foundations of common inter¬ 
est and trust. US companies also provide an 
important bridge between India and 
Pakistan." Is the White House listening? ■ 
Narayan D. Ksshavan in New York 
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DUE FOR STATUS QUO At the usually laid- 
back ANZ Grindlays Bank, the oldest foreign 
bank in India, things are all set to go topsy¬ 
turvy very soon. The Australians are here and 
the top bosses from the headquarters are turn¬ 
ing every stone to electrify the bank's somno¬ 
lent atmosphere. As yet no heads are rolling, 
but senior and middle-level managers are 
discovering to their dismay that what 
the cards foretell could ultimately turn 
out worse than a shakeup or restructure. 

Many of the managers, it seems, are now required to undergo special training 
on the job to fit the description of their designation. Officially, at least, the 
training is supposed to help the employee to do his/her job better. But instead 
of a promotion, most bankpersons are sad to find, the training is actualiy helping 
them stay where they were earlier, say, as a retail sales manager or branch manager. 



Some simple definitions 
for modern times 

CORRUPTION equals 
monopoly plus discretion 
minus accountability 

SUCCESS is biological 
growth in technical 
systems 

PRICE is product plus 
advertisement expenses 
minus freebies 
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WELCOME CONVERSION At a 

time when all price graphs are 
careening upwards, one item is 
actually going to become cheap¬ 
er soon. After making New Delhi 
lead-free from .Septemlier 1, 

Indian Oil Corporation (loc) is 
set to launch catalytic convertors at a subsidised price. Since the 
introduction of unleaded petrol, catalytic convertors have sold 
at a premium. While the initial price ust*d to be Rs 30,000-odd, 
of late it has come down to Rs 6,0(X)-Rs 10,000 depending on 
which vehicle it is fitted into. The loc offer, of course, will take 
the cake. Their convertors will be available towards the end of 
the year and cost around Rs 1,100. If that sends you drooling, 
let's add that the two-wheeler version will be even cheaper. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 007 has struck the 
staid, unimaginative Income Tax Department. 

And the technology bug is helping to change 
the way the department has been handling or 
protecting its investigation work and raid pro¬ 
grammes. To prevent leakage of information 
and to put in place a foolproof information 
security system, the department has introduced 
voice recognition software in its computers. 

When complete, the project will ensure that 
there are no loose ends in the department's 

offices. Investigating officers will have their computers voice-protected so that 
information can be available only to them or to people whose voice the com¬ 
puter recognises. What's more, even letters and faxes will now be dictated to 
the computers directly rather than going through an array of paperwork where 
classified information and letters found the exit dour fast. 







The cost of the East Asian crisis 
is 260 billion dollars, 
which Is 1 per cent ol the 
total global output. 
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FINANCE____ 

Juggle the Risk, 
Pass the Baton 

A Take-out Finance scheme makes loans easier for infrastructure 


By SHEKHAR GHOSH _ 

A t last, even the critics of Finance 
Minister Yashwant Sinha are 
agreed that he's gung-ho about 
infrastructure development. And 
the runaway success of the 
Resurgent india Bonds, the over $4 billion 
proceeds of which are going to fund core 
sector projects, is not the only reason for 
it. More imixrrtant is the first Take-out 
Finance deal of Rs 4{X) crore signed in 
Mumbai last week by the Infrastructure 
Development Corporation of India (iok,), 
and the .State Bank of India. 

IOK. was set up in June 1997 at the initia¬ 
tive of former finance minister P. 
(-hidambaram, but its initial equity allot¬ 
ment to 17 shareholders could be complet¬ 
ed only alter a year, in March 1998. 
Referring to this in bis Irudget speed) on 
June I, Sinha informed Parliament that 
"the IOK has tied up its paid-up equity cap¬ 
ital of Rs l,tXX) crore, including equity par¬ 
ticipation of Rs 4IX) crore by nine foreign 
investors, and has now commenced opera¬ 
tion." Says a foreign tianker: "Yashwant 
Sinha has got things moving in the right 
direction. It is on his prodding that idfc 
took ttie first step in encouraging infra¬ 
structure financing. It could be coinciden¬ 
tal but still, you can't deny him the credit 
for prioritising infrastructure financing, 
which is where all previous governments' 
intentions and announcements had hit 
the wall.” 

Financing of long-gestation infrastiuc- 
ture projects has long been a ticklish issue 
for project promoters as well as financial 
institutions. Says M.S. Verma, chairman 
of SRi: "Most banks and financial institu¬ 
tions were hampered by stipulations on 
asset-liability mismatch, capital adequacy 
ratio and exposure norms, from comfort¬ 
ably financing infrastructure projects 
whose gestation periods could range from 
a minimum of five years to 25 years." 
Agrees Deepak Parekh, chairman of iiwc; 
"Last year, Rs 22,000 crore of loans had 
been sanctioned for infrastructure devel¬ 
opment. Only Rs 6,500 crore were actual¬ 
ly disbursed." 

Indeed, banks have found it increasingly 


difficult to lend money for a fieriod of over 
five years. Infrastructure development, one 
of the top priorities for growth, will 
require the flow of significant resources 
over the next decade. The complexity of 
the investments and their long duration 
will require the creation of innovative 
instruments which spread out the risk 
judiciously among many participants. It is 
this ability to design instruments Ixist suit¬ 
ed to the risk profile of projats and then 
to allocate the risks to those best able to 
assume them that will determine the 
extent to which the specific Issues in infra- 
stnicture financing will be addressed. 

While financial institutions and a few 
large banks such as sbi are increasingly 
focusing their resources on infrastructure 
finance, many other banks are not able to 
participate in this competitive field due to 
lack of large fund requirements, the high 
level of appraisal skills required, long 
tenure of loans, maturity mismatches, etc. 

Says Parekh: "The traditional sources of 
project funding, comprising long-term 
loans from financial institutions and 
equity offerings in the capital market, are 
inadequate to match the risk-return pro¬ 
file and pay-back periods of infrastructure 
projects. The term lending institutions in 
India typically extend loans for seven to 
10 years, while infrastructure projects will 
require tenures of 10-15 years." Even sbi, 
which has over a period of time acquired 
the requisite skills and experience In 
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appraising infrastructure projects, would 
need to recycle funds to make long-term 
funds available for financing many more 
such projects. 

The current agreement idk; has entered 
into with sbi involves a Rs 400-crorc Take¬ 
out Finance deal with a five-year tenure, 
which will provide a liquidity support to 
SBI for long-term core sector projects. 
Explains Verma: "What this basically 
means is that sbi today can fund a project 
worth Rs 1,000 crore (considering a 40:60 
debt-equity ratio, the loan will be worth 
Rs 400 crore). After five years, if the bank 
needs liquidity, it can still withdraw the 
Rs 400 crore from idfc. This is mainly to 
ensure that a bank lending large amounts 
for long-gestation infrastructure projects 
is not short of liquidity at any given point 
of time." * 

The amount of the take-out finance deal 
is earmarked for three projects—Bharti 
Telenet Ltd, the financing of the Narmada 
Bridge in Gujarat, and the Coimbatore 
bypass in Tamil Nadu. In both the 
Narmada Bridge and the Coimbatore 
bypass projects being undertaken by 
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Larsen & Toubro, the debt funds would 
be initially provided by sm for five years at 
the end of which the bank has the option 
to either continue or call back the princi¬ 
pal. inFC at that point would "take out" sbi 
for the principal amount of the loan. 

The project companies therefore are able 
to avail longer tenure funds of over 10 
years. In this structure both inrc and sbi 
participate In the credit risk for the princi¬ 
pal and interest respectively. Says Verma: 
"The Take-out Financing Agreement would 
be a tripartite agreement between idfc, sbi 
(or a participating bank) and the project 
company. It would be structured as part of 
the overall joint documentation with the 
other lenders in the project. Suitable 
covenants would be incorporated in the 
other financing documents for the project 
to give efliect to the provisions of the Take¬ 
out Agreement." 

Ute take-out financing structure is a new 
and innovative instrument, being tripd in 
India for the first time. Both idfc and sbi «e 
putting in place a mechanism which will 
facilitate a much greater flow of resources 
to infrastructure projects In a manner 


which ensures that the stmetures adopted 
are closely related to the inherent risks and 
cash flow profiles of investment capital 
from the commercial banks to infrastruc¬ 
ture projects—a very large and untapped 
potential—so that the comparative advan¬ 
tages of all participants are satisfied. 

A ccording to Verma, over the next 
five years, sbi expects the liquidity 
support from idfc to go up to 
Rs 5,000 crore. “This will be a support for 
the Rs 18,000 crore of loans that have been 
targeted by the bank for core sector pro¬ 
jects," says he. Adds Parekh; "idfc has also 



0 


earmarked Rs 250 crore as takeout finance 
for other banks in the current year. We are 
negotiating with the Unit Dust of India for 
a take-out financing deal." 

In essence, this structure would invite 
banks to participate in infrastructure 
financing for a specific term and at a pre¬ 
ferred risk profile that suits their own 
appetite, with idfc standing behind the 
structure and willing to "take out" the 
obligation after a specified period. This 
ensures that the project achieves its goal 
of long-term funding though the partici¬ 
pants in the loan would change as the 
project progresses. 

This structure has a number of possibili¬ 
ties: banks can assume full credit risk in 
the initial period of a project (typically the 
higho.st risks and consequent returns), par¬ 
tial or no credit risk with the variable being 
the pricing, ion. could not offer both "take 
out" as well as liquidity support to the par¬ 
ticipating banks. 

But IDFC will undertake a thorough 
appraisal of the project to understand the 
risks involved and to recommend the most 
efftiienl structure from the point of view of 
Iwth project sponsors as well as lenders. In 
a take-out financing deal, a financial inter¬ 
mediary with short-term liabilities creates a 
long-temi asset. Aftera specified period, the 
long-term assetis transferred to the book of 
a long-term player. 

IDFC has been established with a singular 
aim: to lead private capital to commer¬ 
cially viable infrastructure projects in 
India. The corporation is in the process of 
developing both instruments and tech¬ 
niques to achieve this aim. Infrastructure 
projects, especially those in the private 
domain, will require efficient financial 
structuring to meet the long term and 
back-ended cash flow profiles. 

In the absence of specially designed 
instruments, these characteristics would 
preclude the effective participation of 
the banks which typically have a shorter 
time preference owing to their liability 
profiles. Further, as long as necessary 
appraisal skills and detailed knowledge 
of functioning of infrastructure markets 
are being developed, many banks may 
not be willing to participate in infra¬ 
structure financing. 

Says Parekh; "Only 35 per cent of our 
lending is direct. Rest of our activities will 
include guarantees, market-making and 
subordinating debt (see chart). I only hope 
that a greater portion of the Rs TO,000- 
crore banking sector deposits could be 
brought into infrastnicture projects." 

Banking analysts are also exiting that 
a substantial pohion of the money from 
the Resurgent India Bonds will be chan¬ 
nelled through IDFC and other banks to get 
infrastructure development moving. And 
this time, hopefully, in earnest. ■ 
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METRO RAILWAY. 


THE JOURNEY 
BEGINS NOW 

Come 2005, and the Metro may end Delhiites’ commuting woes 


By ASHUTOSH KWm Si NHA _ 

A FI’JiR more than three decades, 
several promises that remained 
on paper, and a retinue of gov¬ 
ernments of various hues which 
played Rip Van Winkle to perfec¬ 
tion, the Delhi Metro rail project will fina¬ 
lly see the light of day. October 2 will wit¬ 
ness the foundation stone being laid for a 
rail-based transport network—a combina¬ 
tion of underground, surface and ele¬ 
vated—for the capital. 

Quite an achievement, considering that 
a total of 35 studies have been conducted 
so far to gauge the feasibility of the pro¬ 
ject before the idea could take final shape. 
And when the first subway train chugs off 
in 2005, at the end of the first phase cov¬ 
ering 55.3 km, there will be a lot of dust 
to shake off. The idea for a rail-based 
transport system was first mooted in the 


fifties, mulled over in the sixties, debated 
in the seventies, overcome by indifference 
in the eighties, and mired in confusion in 
the nineties. It may sound unbelievable, 
but the Delhi Metro Rail Corporation 
(nwRi;), the agency which will implement 
the first phase of the Rs 8,000-crore pro¬ 
ject, was .set up in 1995. 

Still, the Metro project, which is now 
being spearheaded by a group of ministers 
headed by Union home minister 1,.K. 
Advani, brings more than a ray of hope to 
Delhiites. It means that the burgeoning 
vehicular population in Delhi—2.8 mil¬ 
lion and growing by 0.3 million every 
year-and pollution—65 per cent of 
which comes from these vehicles—-can 
now be contained. 

It also means that the booming com¬ 
muter population in the capital has yet 
another alternative to cars, buses and isrs. 
Delhi’s population is expected to touch 
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1.43 crore by 2001, 1.71 crore by 2006, 
1.95 crore by 2011 and 2.1 crore by 2016. 
And, even by 2001, as estimates of the 
National Capital Region (n('r) Planning 
Board suggest, in the absence of a mass 
rapid transport system, the growing 
number of commuters will need at least 
10,000 buses. 

"The ultimate aim is to integrate the 
metro service with the rail network of the 
region," says an official in the urban 
affairs ministry. That will also mean that 
the ring rail network in Delhi, which runs 
only 11 trains through the day, will be 
utilised to the optimum. When that hap¬ 
pens, the DMRC will take care of com¬ 
muters travelling within Delhi and the 
Indian Railways will ferry passengers to 
and from Delhi on its 180 trains that 
touch Delhi round the clock. 

E. Sreedharan, umrc managing director, 
who has successfully set up the Konkan 
Railway from scratch, is confident of 
completing the daunting first phase of 
the project by 2005. Daunting because 
the target was set in 1995 and for two 
years hence the government could not 
appoint a professional to head the corpo¬ 
ration. Meanwhile, i}^ was losing Ks 2 
crore everyday because of project cost 
escalation. Sreedharan himself has not 
had a smooth run. He is currently caught 
in a minor crossfire between urban affairs 
minister Ram Jethmalani and the depart¬ 
ment secretary Kiran Aggarwal. ^ 

But the DMRC is steaming ahead. It has 
aiready awarded a large number of civil 
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works for the project. Larsen and ToiAro 
has been given the contract to construct a 
dedicated bridge across the Yamuna for the 
proposed network. This bridge will form 
part of the stretch from Shahdra in east 
Delhi to Nangloi in the west—a stretch 
which has the highest commuter traffic. 

"By 2011, half of Delhi will stay In 
slums because the growth of infrastruc¬ 
ture services will not keep pace with the 
increase in population," says R.C. Aggar- 
wal, chief regional planner at the ncr 
Planning Board. 

And there lies a catch-22 situation for the 
rail network—if the tickets for a ride in the 
air<onditioned comfort of the metro rail 
are too costly, people will not make a bee¬ 
line for that ride. On the contrary, if the 
fare box collections are not good enough, 
the project will be mired in losses for eter¬ 
nity. Says Anuj Dayal, spokesperson for the 
DMRC: "For an average travelling distance 
of 7.5 km, the fare has been planned at 
Rs S on the basis of current prices.” By 
2005, the fare has been projected to 
increase at 7.5 per cent annually. 

T he fare structure will ensure that the 
project has a financial rate of return 
(frr) of 2.8 per cent," says Dayal. 
However, those associated with planning 
for the Delhi Metro say that of the .37 rail- 
based transport networks studied, 35 were 
found to be unable to recover costs. Apart 
^ from the frr, Dayal argues that since the 
economic rate of return—comparative 
advantage of rail over road transport in 


MltT$ PHASE!: A SNAPSHOT 

• Around 60,000 commuters par hour per 
dtraction c^be carried 

• Train frequency (rf 3 minutes 

• In phase one, 55.3 Ion with 44 stations 
en route wHI be completed 

• Maximum speed of 35 loiv^our 

saving wastage of fuel and of rail being 
environmentally friendly in other ways— 
is 21 per cent, there is no reason why 
Delhi should not have the metro rail. Of 
course, ensuring that the frr targets are 
met will be tough. 

No less tough will be to ensure that the 
denizens of the capital are not constrained 
by the construction activity when that 
begins. One only has to look at the long 
travails of the Caicuttans for that but the 
DMRC is hopefully wiser. 

For example, the Central Secretariat- 
Deihl University corridor, which connects 
central Delhi with the north and which 
will be fully underground, will be dug by 
an ultra-sophisticated tunnel-boring 
machine. The machine will first dig 12.8 
metres vertically and from there, start 
digging horizontally for the entire corri¬ 
dor. In between, for the Chawri Bazaar 
station, which is the heart of the whole¬ 
sale market of Chandnl Chowk, the dig¬ 
ging will go down vertically 20 metres 
because the contractors would not like to 
risk getting anywhere near the founda¬ 


tions of centuries-old structures around 
Chandnl Chowk. 

DMRC's worry is not just the people but 
also the civic services provided to them. 
"Most of our effort at present is geared 
towards ensuring that telephone and elec¬ 
tricity cables are not disturbed," says 
Dayal. Already, there is a .steady flow of 
money to civic agencies to ensure that 
they shift the services with enough care to 
ensure continuity even in the face of 
relentless digging that shall begin soon. 

To ensure that the bus and other transport 
services function as hub and spoke, the 
DMRC plans to provide huge parking areas 
for cars, two-wheelers, three-wheelers and 
cycles near all stations. Except in the con¬ 
gested Chawri Bazaar, where there will be 
no parking space and only pedestrians can 
use the services. Of course, extreme care is 
being taken to ensure that the basements of 
the old buildings are not even remotely dis¬ 
turbed. "After all, people need .safe houses 
before they can travel in the metro," says 
one urban affairs ministry official. 

Luckily for the dmrc, the slums have so 
far not been a problem. The situation is a 
trifle contradictory because with the Deihi 
Assembly elections scheduled in the next 
six weeks, the last thing politicians would 
want is the uprooting of hutment clusters, 
.Sensing such a problem, dmrc circum¬ 
vented it by shifting on to the Delhi 
Government the responsibility of acquir¬ 
ing the land which is occupied by hut¬ 
ments now. Once that is done, the dmri' 
will just have to pay for the shifting of the 
hutment clusters. 

Meanwhile, plans are being developed 
steadily for the first phase, for which the 
Union Cabinet has given the approval. 
During this phase, only the Delhi Univer¬ 
sity-Central Secretariat; Shahdra-Nangloi 
and Pul Bangash-llolambi Kalan are the 
corridors that will be constructed. These 
are the corridors which record the highest 
commuter traffic in Delhi and the nation¬ 
al capital region. With the metro facility, 
around 60,000 commuters per hour per 
direction will be carried by trains that will 
have a frequency of three minutes. The 
metro is expected to carry 3.2 million pas¬ 
sengers in the first year of o|>erations. 
Once the mris is operational, the govern¬ 
ment hopes for an estimated fuel saving 
of Rs 375 crore. 

For the second phase, the Rail India 
Technical and Fxronomic Services (rtiu) 
is in the process of preparing a detailed 
project report. The report, along with the 
finances that will be needed later, will have 
to be presented before the Union Cabinet. 
A length of 143 km of metro railway is 
envisaged for the second phase which is 
expected to be completed by 2024. 

For three decades, Delhi was taken for a 
ride. Now it can have a real one. ■ 
















HEALTH_ 


There’s life after schizophrenia—with heip from 
support groups—for India’s nine million patients 

By SOUTIK BISWAS in Bangalore and Chennai _ 


W HEN the blues first hit Mahesh Luthra, 
a strapping 19-year-old high-schooler in 
1993, the doctors did the regulation brain 
scans, found nothing amiss and sent 
him back home. Soon after, the gawky 
withdrawn teenager woke up one frosty morning hear¬ 
ing what he thought were voices in his mind. "The 
voices said something abusive," he recalls. Two years 
later, luthra, living in a haze of anti-depressants, 
flunked c-xams and sparked off family brawls, was diag¬ 
nosed as a schizophrenic. Still on a daily 2.5 millig¬ 
ramme pill for the mind, he left Asha, a half-way home 
in Bangalore, last month after a year-long treatment 
and rehabilitation. "I think I've come out of the dark¬ 
ness," he says. "I'm not as smart as 1 used to be, but I'm 
more srKiable." 


Ravi Shankar has also been to hell and back. Only, 
it's taken him 12 long years. The Bangalore-based 33- 
year-old son of an army officer remembers having 
delusions of grandeur, enduring ragging and suffering 
a nervous breakdown while he was studying in engi¬ 
neering college. He dropped out soon after. "I felt 
depressed, suicidal and lethargic. 1 had an ego prob¬ 
lem, so 1 often skipped medication," says the rakish 
young man. Popping pills and fighting side-effects, 

Shankar spent the next 10 years at home and rehabili¬ 
tation battling the demons in his mind. Meanwhile, 
his gritty mother went on to form 
India's first parent-sujrport group for 
schizophrenics. "I feel better and IHrthlltIc ifilffar 

look forward to a better life ahead," ^***! ? ' ^ - 

he says. Despite a 250 milligramme- nilftm98ltOI|h^' 
a-day medication, Shankar has Mfitil MW 
begun working in a printing press, WHilB . 
six days a week. “There is life after bankers, 
schizophrenia. I've just started real- 0||j|tniia^h~*'ba 

Evidence of such awakenings to work from 
abound all over the country. Take Rllitiuiljlfa'a 
R. Rajagopal from Chennai, for , 

example. He had his first attack 22 20*^118(1 MPA 

years ago, when after picking up a ' 

degree in commerce he neatly ,IIyW8l.., 

jumped off his third floor apartment. 

"I got scared and climbed back," he 
says. Over the next decade, he roamed across the country in the 
darkness of his disease, meeting doctors, yogis and shamans for 
help. Five years ago, he turned up at the Chennai-based 
Schizophrenia Research Foundation (sc aw), a non-profit volun¬ 
tary organisation for treatment and rehabilitation. Now, on a 
four-pill 250 mg a day medication, Rajagopal works at slaw's 
vocational training centre for patients. "1 feel better," he says. 
"The voices still return in my mind, but 1 am beginning to win 
them over by work, work and work." 

Finally, Indian patients are beginning to know there's life 
after schizophrenia—and are living it. Making it largely possible 
Is a slew of exclusive rehabilitation, half-way and long-stay 
homes run by dedicated professionals in southern India, 
which arc showing the way to the rest of the country and 
inspiring psychiatrists to emulate the inspiring trend and put 
patients on the road to recovery. At Bangalore's spanking clean 


soma era 
bankers, 


towarfc^frem 


l^baawPA 



22-bed Asha, for example, patients bond together in cosy envi¬ 
rons, and through a structured regimen every day—making ■ 
beds, bathing, cleaning up, taking morning walks, yoga, 
maintaining house, simple things that a schizophrenic forgets 
totally. Chennai's pathbreaking scarf, a World Health 
Organisation (who) collaborating centre, has treated over 4,000 
schizophrenics in cities and villages, found jobs for 82 of them. 
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reintegrated 16S women patients into 
their families, engaged over 300 patients 
in their efficient work units and runs two 
half-way homes and a day care centre. And 
at Bangalore's Medico-Pastoral Asso¬ 
ciation's 20-bed 'hostel', patients—engi¬ 
neers, bank officers—under medication 

actually go to work. 

Importantly, more and more people suffering from this most 
fiendish of ail mental diseases are coming out of the closet. At 
Bangalore's world-class National Institute of Mental Health and 
Neurosciences (nimhans), a third of the daily 300 follow-up, and 
65 new patients of mental illness are schlzoiffirenlcs. This in a 
society where sordid myths are built around afflictions of the 


mind. Mote importantly, patients are being led by their families 
fighting the taboo. This, say psychiatrists, is critical, because a 
large number of India's estimated 9 million schizophrenics actu¬ 
ally waste away untreated. Reason: families consider its atypical 
symptoms of social withdrawal and paranoia as behavioural 
rather than a clinical problem {see box). "The sheer fact that our 
people are telling the world that they have a mentally ill mem¬ 
ber in their family is a major breakthrough," says R. Thara, psy¬ 
chiatrist and director of scark 

It sure is. To begin with, credit for this should go to the shrinks. 
This when you consider that India has a paltry 25,000 psychi¬ 
atric beds and a mere 3,500 qualified psychiatrists. For one, docs 
have effectively debunked the popular 
schizophrenic stereotype of a split per¬ 
sonality, a kind of Dr Jekyll and 
Mr Hyde. The disorder has nothing to do 
with a ‘.split personality'. Making its 
appearance typically sometime between 
the ages of 15 and 25 when the frontal 
lobes of the brain are maturing, schizo¬ 
phrenia is simply a brain disease caused 
by a biochemical abnormality. 

Shrinks have also exploded the once- 
widely held theory that parents, espe¬ 
cially a detached, schizophrenogenic 
mother, was to blame for the disease—a 
message sent out clearly to patients and 
their kin. Also, that high stress led to 
schizophrenic behaviour. The reality: 
stress doesn't cause the disorder, but 
could easily trigger off the first attack. 
Now doctors are holding out the abun¬ 
dant hope of recovery, helped by a slew 
of new drugs with minimal side effects 
and available at a fraction of the price 
of their international versions. 
"Hundred years ago, it was thought 
that less than 10 per cent of patients 
could recover from this illness," says 
R. Srinivasa Murthy, dean of nimhans. 
"Now, for a large majority, there is a 
complete recovery." 

H elping this become possible 
are, finally, the parents of schiz¬ 
ophrenics. For years, shrinks 
have been crying hoarse that treat¬ 
ment of this complex brain disease 
straddles medicine, psychotherapy, 
social skills training, vocational reha¬ 
bilitation, behavioural therapy—and 
family support. In a country where 80 per cent of schizophren¬ 
ics are brought to the doctors by their families, parents need to 
come out in the open, beat the stigma, bond with other affected 
parents and build a supportive web around the patient. 

It works wonders as Bangalore-based Nirmala Srinivasan 
discovered four years ago. Sitting and despairing at home 
alone with a schizophrenic son, she went out one day in 1994 
and put an advertisement in the local newspaper: 'To families 
with cases of mental disturbances, especially schizophrenia, 
we'd like to start a family support.' The response was 
overwhelming: some 100 people wrote back—shrinks, 
parents, grandparents. "Our first meeting was very emotional," 
remembers Anandi Rao, chairperson of Amend, India's first self- 
help support group for families of the mentally ill. "We all 
broke down when we spoke about our withdrawal from scKiety 
as parents of schizophrenics, our loneliness, how we delayed 
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trealment not knowing it was a disease." Today 
Amend has 58 members—the membership 
peaked at 8;t sometime ago—who meet regu 
lariy, offering support and information, 
inviting doctors and psychologists and root¬ 
ing for latest drugs. "Families have to 
change and reinvent tliemseivcs when 
dealing witii schizophrenic cliildren," says 
co-founder Srinis'asan, wlio gave up teach¬ 
ing .sociology at the Indian Institute of 
Management to look after her son. 

This remains a proirlem. A problem that 
is evident in the fact that a clutch of 
Indian family-support groups are actually 
psychiatrist-driven. “Families largely still 
don't watU to come out on their own. We 
sometimes have to force them to do it and 
break the stigma in the neighbourhood," 
says Sukanya Devanathan, psychiatrist and 
founder-memlier of the Chennai-based 
Family Fellowship Society For Psychosocial 
Rehabilitation Services. The family 
support group which came up five : p| 
years ago today has some 65 mem- 
bers. Four years ago, at a seminar, live What I 

family members actually went Ifsab 

onstage to pour their heart out to a the bio 

stunned l5()-member audience. 
".Schizophrenia rehabilitation is a sLosi 

community effort. Families need to aSha 

be involved much more in the treat- aDlst 

ment," says Kadha Shankar, a aLoS! 

Chennai-based psychiatrist who kick- a Soci 

started the support group Asha in aDelii 

1989. Today, Asha has 160 life mein- invls 

bers on its rolls. S®t. 




JM 


N ot surprisingly, the family 
support movement for schizo¬ 
phrenics seems to be gaining 
momentum across the country. One 
reason is that, with the increased 
awareness of the symptoms of schizo¬ 
phrenia, families that were living 
with an undetected patient at home 
have suddenly woken up to the 
implications and have begun asking 
questions about the disease. A sam¬ 
pler, culled from psychiatrists around 
the country: Is schizophrenia caused 
by faulty eating habits? Or a brain 
injury? Is hot weather in India to 
blame? Or is it hereditary? Will get¬ 
ting the patient married solve the 
problem? The answer to all these 
posers is an emphatic no. Doctors say 
schizophrenia is essentially caused by 
disruptions in brain chemistry, and 
does have some hereditary basis- 
children of schizophrenic parents 
have a 10 per cent chance of getting 
affected, as compared with 1 per cent 
chance of an average child. 

To clear the air, fix the stigma, and 
share their experiences with schizo¬ 
phrenic patients at home, affected 
families, social workers and motivat- 


RECOGNISINO THE VOICES 

What Is scblzoptireata? 

ITS a brain (Hseasa caused by a matked Imbalance in 
the blo-chemical system of the brain. 

What are the warning signs? 

■ Loss of Interest h work, studies, family, friends 

■ Sharp fan In academic or work performance 

■ Disturbed sleep, sleeping at odd hours 

■ Loss of appetite 

■ Social withdrawal, shunning company 

■ Delusions, suspecting spouse's fMen^, whispering to 
invisible companions, talking back to the television 
set, computer 

■ Hallucinations, hearing votees In the mind 

■ Disinterest In personal hygiene, losing interest in 
physical appearance In later stage 

■ kiabmty to express emotion 

Onset of schizophrenia Is gradual, not all symptoms 
appear in one individual. But If any of above symptoms 
an noted, take the patient to the psychiatrist 

What is the greatest nristake parents make? 

Labelling the patient slow-minded, lazy, a poseur or 
linking he has a behaviour problem. 

What Is the extant ot recovery possible? 

Depends largely on early idantfficatlon andtmatment 
Some 30 to 40 per cent padents recover completsly, 
some 30 to 40 per cent recover partialiy (need 
continuous medication) and 20 to 30 pw cent remain 
chronic and never recover fully. 

Where to go to lor help? 

Your neighbourhood psychiatrist Don't change 
psychiatrists. Or consult 

■ NIMHANS, Bangalore, 

Phone; 662121 (treatment, outpatiant) 

■ SCARF, Chennai, 

Ph; 6263971 (treatment, rehabllltalion) 

■ Richmond Fellowship Society; Asha, Bangaiora 
Ph; 6645583 (rehabilitation) 

■ MPA, Bangalote, Pin 577375 (ishabHRalion, hostel) 

■ Amend, Bangalore, Ph; 5476962/2266334 
(family support group) 

■ Asha, Chei^Ph; 2322643 (temlly support grp^ . 

■ FWtWyFMMt^ Society For Psyefte Social ' 
Fieiiabitaillen e^ppo^ 


JAYACHANDRAW (joctois in ThiruvananthapuTam, New 
Delhi and Pune are bonding. They now 
plan to open up more such family support 
groups. "It is a dire need of the hour for the 
patient and his family alike," says Murthy. 

Before it is too late. Listen to this terrifying tale of 
V. Raghavan, who holds a masters degree in science 
from Florida Atlantic University and who 
is also a bachelor in technology from iit, 
Mumbai. The 42-year-old engineer, who 
suffered his first attack after getting a 
$2,500 a month job in San Francisco and 
returning to India, moves from one rehabil¬ 
itation centre to another these <^ys, unable 
to adjust, and apparently shunned by family 
and friends. 

"I shouted at my relatives, I abused my 
friends, and I lost them forever," he says. 
Now 1 would like to be adopted by a kind and 
good family. Will anybody take me?" Raghavan, 
who had put In a working stint with a public sec- 
ANOOPKAMATH tor undertaking before suffering a 
Ufllf'CC relapse, says he "argues with God all 
ifUlvBa the time, because he talks to me in 
my mind". 

Imbalance in But there is a silver lining in the 

fact that peopie«like Raghavan, Luthra 
and Shankar are now describing their 
lily, friends ordeal with remarkable candour ami 

mance are fighting the disea.se. Moreover, 

u there’s much new hope on the medical 

front too. Beginning with the drug 
y Thorazine (chlorpromazine) in the 

ly, whispering to 'SOs which eclipsed the brutal loboto- 

the television my, electroshock and insulin shock 

treatments of the initial years of treat- 
ment, the pills for the mind have been 
jfcrterestln getting more and more effective. 

Tiding over Thorazine's debilitating 
side-effects—sluggish gait and dulled 
I symptoms emotions—a newer drug called 

ova symptoms clozapine with fewer side-effects has 

become a favourite with psychiatrists, 
naks? Now trials of the latest schizophrenia 

a poseur or wonder-drug, olanzapine, which in 
the West claims negligible side-effects, 
will commence in India. "But the 
ndbsatmenL important thing," says Murthy, 

, completely doctor as soon as is 

(need ’ possible." 

r cent remain Otherwise, it could turn out to be a 

long nightmare of insanity for the 
patient. Like the case of 41-year-oid 
■ N. Ram—a schizophrenic since the age 

of 22 after he flunked his medical 
entrance exams—who entered a reha- 
, bilitation centre three weeks ago. 

' "Please help me to a speedy recovery," 

|i the gaunt man, hands shivering, tells 

Sangaiore doctor. "1 canrTbt fight with the 

devil in my mind any longer." There 
iBlion, hostel) 30,000 new patients every 

B 334 ’ year who, like Ram, are fighting the 

demons in the dark attics of their 
lupportgni^ . mind. But there's also never been a 
So^ ' more hopeful time for Indian schizo¬ 
phrenics. ■ 
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Subversive, innovative and self-schooled, design genius Dashrath Patel takes his place in the sun 


By SUNIL MEHHA _ _ 

I T happened in the Tiurties. A 10-year-old boy walked up to 
his headmaster at the CN Vidya Vihar school, Ahmedabad, 
with the strangest request: “Please let me stay in the same 
class as long as I'm here", lie explained: "My parents insist 1 
study. 1 insist I want to draw. If I'm here they'll think I'm 
studying. And 1 can draw in peace." Startled, the headmaster gave 
in. Dashrath Patel stayed in the third grade for six years. Failing in 
class. Succeeding in drawing. When he left he was unlettered by 
their meed. He, though, had completed his 'schooling'. And was 
ready for a higher education in what he cannily intuited to be his 
real calling: the world of art and design. Last week, on I8th 
September, the unschooled 7l-year-old Dashrath Patel's unflinch¬ 
ing belief in his own scholarly satsang, his own 'education' was 
validated. On that day at the National Gallery of Modern Art, 
Delhi, the country's Iwst and brightest—industrialists, dancers. 


painters, designers, critics; museologist Gira Sarabhai, avant garde 
dancer Chandralekha among them—in a remarkable gesture of 
solidarity and acknowledgement, lined up to pay homage to 
Patel's design genius. One that shaped the first professional design 
course at the National Institute of Design, Ahmedabad; fashioned 
the face of India at the Festivals of India and Russia; showed, long 
before Noo-ism, how design could be cost-effective, everyday func¬ 
tion rather than self-indulgent play with form. Henri Cartier- 
Bresson, long-time personal friend and admirer, sent a touching 
personal message. TTie occasion: the inaugurAion of In the Realm 
of the Visual—Five Decades of Painting, Ceramics, PhoU^phy, 
Design, 1948-1988 by Dashrath Patel. 

The journey from Vidya Vihar to the National Gallery was long, 
often troubled. But always c'vent-filled and exhilarating. Patel's mer¬ 
chant family had lost Its fortune but he still had friends to help him 
along. "Don't forget," he chuckles, “1 had 45 new classmates every 
year for six years. 1 went to school with almost every major Indus- 
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trialist in Ahmedabad!" Family and friends ftinded his foray to 
Shantiniketan, where he rejected an attitude—"too bhadralok"— 
and accepted a guru he followed all the way to Madras. Devi Prasad 
Choudhary painter, pehelvaan, poet, musician, star pupil of Nanda- 
lal Bose, bwame mentor and muse to young Dashrath who toiled 
feverishly to excel. "He taught me the interconnect¬ 
edness of the arts. We painted. But also sang, sculp¬ 
ted, wrestled,” he recalls happily. 

Among Choudhary's Madras friends was the 
charismatic Harindranath Chattopadhyay, brother 
to Sarojlni Naidu, husband to Kamaladevi, live-in 
lover to the sparkling Chandralekha, then training 
to be a dancer with the legendary Elappa, teacher to 
Bala Saraswati. Harindranath was to be a seminal 
Influence on Dashrath. "We had to watch while 
Dashrath painted. He had to watch while I danced, 
sometimes for four hours. Baba, as we called 
j Harindranath, felt we'd learn by osmosis from each 
^ other," recalls Chandralekha. "I'd always reassure 
Dashrath. He had complexes about language, lack of 


education, but he had tremendous visual capacities. So much prim¬ 
itive accumulation. You saw it in his photographs, paintings." 
Chattopadhyay, an electrical engineer who ran India's first modem 
photoprocessing lab, discerned Patel's seeing eye, persuaded him to 
learn photography. "I realised I saw lens images differently," recalls 
Patel. Remarkably so. Enough to make filmmaker David Lean want 
to teach him cinematography. Patel dropped cinematography but 
never the photography option, going on to shoot a million (to this 
date, meticulously preserved) slides of Indian images that are today 
recognised as pioneering images. "Many of the images, photo¬ 
graphic abstractions he captured in the '40s, anticipate much of 
what were to become the cliches of the '705 to '90s Indian photog¬ 
raphy," says Sadanand Menon, art critic and long-time associate. 

A shift to Bombay's Bhulabhai Desai Institute in serious pursuit 
of the painterly muse netted some recognition: Homi Bhabha, 
Yehudi Menuhin bought his paintings. More importantly, he 
won a European Association scholarship to study art at the Slade 
School, lx)ndon. London fazed Patel, unschooled in English. Till he 
went to Paris where he joyously discovered "I was equal. No one 
spoke English there!" He demanded that the Indian High 
Commissioner shift his scholarship to the Ecole De Beaux Arts, 
Paris. Here, his senses exploded. "Don't know language," he says in 
his untutored syntax, “I learn from my deficiency. I shy so I pour 
energy to do something. I going from painting to engraving to 
ceramic class till 1 exhausted." He forged an abiding friendship with 
Cartier-Bresson who wandered into one of his exhibitions. 

He painted, now like Van Gogh, another time like Lautrec, 
Cezanne. It was a generous way of self-learning, initiating himself 
into different schools, entering different skins so he could finally, 
triumphantly, enter his own. Collage is where Patel finally found 
his meticc In those gleaming gold, silver, flat colour surfaces, 
those minimalist juxtapositions, Patel experimented with pure, 
pristine form. "This is art in its most basic sense: putting two 
pieces of paper together, extracting whole worlds of meanings, 
dimensions from flat surfaces," remarks Ahmedabad-based grap¬ 
hic designer Paulomi Shah. 

But Patel's was not an artistic spirit easily sated. Like 19th century 
Japanese painter Hokusai who transited from medium to medium 
assuming multiple identities, a restless Patel continually switched 
mediums. In 1960 he landed in Prague to study industrial ceramics 
with the famous Echart. And create art history by turning ceramic 
logic on its head. "I decide to learn from 20U mistakes rather than 
200 recipes," explains Patel. Given set formulae for firing pottery, 
Patel settled on subversion. "If certain colours were to be fired at 
1,600 degrees centigrade, 1 open kiln at 1,200 to see results. The res¬ 
ult? I got 200 new colour palettes." Discounting the logic of chemis¬ 
try, previous ceramic wisdom, he fired metal and stone with pottery. 
"They says stone will break, metal will melt. 1 prove them wrong." 
Today his ceramic and metal sculptures, stone and ceramic juxta¬ 
positions arc acknowledged as trail-blazing accomplishments in the 
field by astounded New York-based Museum of Modem Art experts. 

Painting, photography, sculpture, engraving, 
ceramics, drawing, glass blowing... all the.se weren't 
enough to consume Patel's dynamic energy that 
soon found a fresh outlet in the National Institute 
of Design—he was handpicked by Gautam Sarabhai 
to head its first Visual Design Course. That 19-year 
association saw him productively interacting with 
the world's design glitterati—architects Buckmini- 
ster Fuller, Louis Kahn, Otto Frei, Fjirico Parsatti; 
furniture designers Nakashima, Charles Eames; 
luminaries from the Ulm ^nd Bauhaus schools, who 
flocked to the nid to teach, workshop, collaborate. 
The association with Otto Frei opened another 
world to Patel: that of tensile engineering. For The 
World is My Family, an exhibition on Mahatin.i 
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Gandhi's life held in Delhi in 1969, Patel designed, with Fret as con¬ 
sultant, a 130 by 130 feet span plastic-coated khadl roof seemingly 
held up in the air. An overhead metal crossbeam held aloft a struc¬ 
ture that covered a 16,000 sq ft of exhibition space with tethering 
at just eight points to hold it in place. "We had Ahmedabad pris¬ 
oners weave the fabric that was stitched together by tailors, with 
sewing machines being wheeled along the length on trolley 
tracks!" laughs Patel. Once tailored, the fabric couldn’t be rolled on 
the Nin roof as engineers said its compacted weight—a couple of 
hundred tonnes—could bring the three-storeyed building down. To 
counter that, internal scaffolding was erected inside the building to 
reinforce it Next, the fabric, folded as per specific weight distribu¬ 
tion plan, svas rolled to the edge of the roof and slid down inclined 
pipes, "The principle employed to bring it down was same they 
using in transporting blocks of stone for pyramids". 


ceramic, dyeing, printing, tie and dye, leather tanning units, 
exported simply designed leather utility items to Germany. Intell¬ 
ectually challenged, he picked up the gauntlet thrown by friend and 
soulmate Menon to design one rupee-screen print protest posters, 
100 rupee cameras, 10 rupee projectors for non-government organ¬ 
isations, activists in Tamil Nadu. That period yielded insights he 
treasures. "It's important to give people voice. How villager reports 
and records his situation is different from how the outsider does." 

Introspection, retrospections are times of taking stock, giving 
credits, balancing books, accepting hosannas from lifelong 
friends. The celebrated relationship with Chandralekha might be 
over ("you don't have to possess people to love them, she's a 
friend for life, someone I can always trust," is all he will say) but 
the mutual admiration endures. To Chandralekha he remains a 
visual genius. “The way he senses at the level of his hands, his 



Dashrath’s design solution had scored yet again. 

Patel's greatest triumphs were yet to follow: the con¬ 
ceptualising, showcasing the Festivals of India in 
France and Russia. The man who once painted Delhi’s 
Lalit Kala Akademi building entirely black overnight to 
dramatically display a Master Weavers sari collection, 
found free play for his visual genius in these ventures. 

Especially in France. "The French show me the Crystal 
Palace grounds." he recalls. "1 says no. I wants Eiffel 
Tower." The shtKked French agreed. Patel's Magic 
Machine rolled, An elephant was transported to the 
Eiffel second floor, a Saurashtra folk artist with bugle to 
the top floor. At eventime powerful aircraft lights 
trained on the musician, temporarily obscured the 
rest of the structure so the man seemed airborne as |D qq| 

his bugle call signalled the beginning of the festivi- . . 

ties. Next the seemingly-floating, elephant came PflOIOJ 

into view! Patel had more surprises. "I decide to 8¥8n ft 

change character of place. How else 1 give different • .. 

experience?" At the Seine, where the performers I 881 II 8 I 
converged for the event, he projected images of the ||8 gflt 
Benara ghats on either .side of the river even as .. 

evocative taped sounds of Indian bazaars, peacocks, fallH 
filled the air. A sort of David Copperheld of the WSitS 
Senses effect was thus created. „ . 

By 1981 Patel was ready to move on and out. Yet HI 8 1 
again. Around this time he circulated a controvers- •mm 
iai, some say motivated, paper to the nid board ques¬ 
tioning their design relevance at a time when farm labourers were 
getting their hands chopped off in threshers. "It was important to 
question that. All design must have a social function," he says 
today. He quit, moved to Sewapuri, 60 km from Benares, to work In 
Gandhian Vikasbhai's rural project where he started profitable 


In cnramics, 
photography or 
8¥8n functional 
loathor design, 
he anticipated 
rather than 
waited upon 
the trands. 


eyes, is exceptional. He sees what 
we all miss: birds flying across the 
night sky, a stirring in the deep 
miCS vegetation. His kinetic intelligence, attention to 
, * detail is so evident in his photographs of my dance 

ipny or works. HIs ability to learn at the village level, to get 

CtiOnai hands and knees is admirable. 1 count 

I I his photographic documentation, his pre-NiD phase 

lOSign, as his most valuable work." It's an admiration Patel 
ipnted reciprocates. "Chandra shaped my consciousness, 

III8n critical of my work. She's my most ruthless critic. 
UPOh ‘ taught me the strength of the minimum. 

j How to do mega-projects but also work with 100- 

nfl8« rupee budgets. Out visual, social perceptions bind 

mmmm US together." 

Today, the man Gira Sarabhai lauds for "breaking 
the caste system", the sniffy hierarchies of art, is anything but 
complacent, rested. If anything, he’s restive. "In every culmina¬ 
tion there's possibility of new beginning," he twinkles. Other peo¬ 
ple can look back on his last 50 years. Dashrath Patel Is already 
looking forward to his next 50. ■ 
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Spoiling the Sport 

Blame the Sahara Cup vs Commonwealth Games fiasco on the BCCI. Not the cricketers. 


By PREM PANICKER 


G uy w<ilks into a bookshop. "I'm looking for a book titled 
'Man, the Master of Woman!'," he tells the store chap. 
' Look under Fiction", comes the terse reply. Some day 
soon, I foresee similar conversations in newsrtxnns acr¬ 
oss the country. "I.ele has given a press lonfercnce, it's 
on the wires," goes young eager sub. "Comics page, we are a car¬ 
toon strip short anyway," says the news editor. 

Well, I mean to say, why not? The pronouncements of the sec¬ 
retary of the Board of Control for Cricket in India are certainly not 
illuminative, so where’s the harm in deriving, at the very least, 
amusement out of them? His "briefing" 
last Tuesday is a classic example, "The 
four stars, .Sachin, Jadeja, Robin Singh 
and Anil Kumble, will NOT go to Tor¬ 
onto!" says the man. When told that 
their tickets have already been booked, 

Leic with archety|ral belligerence says, 

"Who says? Show me the tickets!" 

Poor man, how was he to know that his 
own president, Raj Singh Oungarpur, 
would give him the lie, the selfsame day? 

For over two years now U-le, lx)th feet fir¬ 
mly in mouth, has navigated the comp¬ 
lex waters of Indian cricket in a style fut¬ 
ure scm'taries are going to find impossi¬ 
ble to match. And nowhere has the dam¬ 
age been as apparent as in the (xmimon- 
wealth Caines vs Sahara Cup fiasco. 

Ijet’s gloss lightly over the fad that such 
a mixup in schedule should never have 
hapjiened. t he lu (i has a tours commit¬ 
tee, conveni'd by none other than Lele 
himself. By definition, the committee's 
job is to ensure the smooth scheduling of 
India's cricketing engagements. The Sah¬ 
ara Cup dates were fixed os'er three years 
ago. The Commonwealth Games sched¬ 
ule, similarly, has lieen common knowl¬ 
edge for years. .So how a tours committee 
managed to Ixiok the same team to play 
in two different venues at the same time 
is, well, a question Isest left unaskcHl. 

Having messed up, l.ele then went into 
overdrive. And put into operation what 
can only be described as the Scarlett 
O'Hara school of problem-solving: "Tom¬ 
orrow is another day", maybe the prob¬ 
lem will go away! Thus, though the 
media had been writing about the imjw- 
nding imbroglio since January, the 
board, and its secretary, blithely assured us that the problem would 
be solved "in time". Came the time, and nary a solution in sight. 
At which point, lele went into earthworm mode—frenetic wrig¬ 
gling, powered by the hope that he could somehow slip off the 
hook he found himself on. Examples abound of his wriggles, but 
one will suffice; "We have sent an urgent fax to the icc, and are 


waiting to heat if the Kuala Lumpur games are full-fledged intern¬ 
ationals," said our hon'ble secretary, way past the Indian Olympic 
A.ssociation deadline for naming the Games-bound team. 

Never mind that the icc president was merely a phone call away, 
if he really did need the clarification, it should havo»been sought 
as soon as cricket was included in the schedule. The point is, even 
his friendly neighbourhood paanwallah could have told Lele that 
the cricket matches at the Games could not be full-fledged onis, 
simply because nations like Canada, Antigua, Jamaica, et al had 
not been given full international status. If Timbuctoo plays Tiru- 
chirapalli, is that a full-fledged ooi? No, and no one—least of all, 
Lele—needs a David Richards to tell him this. That was an exercise 
in time-buying, pure and simple: "Tom¬ 
orrow is another day", rememirer? 

If, thus far, the tone of this piece has I 
been flip, it is on the "laugh that I may 
not weep" theory—for if you look at the 
events of the last month-and-a-half, you 
find that the damage to Indian cricket 
has been extensive, and inexcusable. 

A team that couldn't seem to stop win¬ 
ning is, at the time of writing this, out of 
the Commonwealth Games, and poised 
to lose the Sahara Cup it won last year. 
When, for a while last year, the team 
seemed to be losing every other match it 
playc*d, pundits spoke of how defeat, like 
victory, is habit-forming, Texlay, thanks 
to the board and its bungling, that habit 
is well on the way to being re-acquired. 

The entire problem could have been 
solved, right at the outset, had the bcc i 
merely announced that it planned to 
take the Sahara Cup seriously, given its 
signed commitment for five years, to H 
send a full team to Toronto, and a sec¬ 
ond string to Kuala Lumpur. After 
all, England, the originator of the 
Commonwealth, wasn’t even sending a 
team. South Africa, Pakistan and World 
Cup holders Sri Lanka were sending sec¬ 
ond strings. Much has been made of 
Australia sending a first team—but no 
one is under the illusion that the Waugh 
brothers and other frontline players 
would not have made it to the Games, 
had it not been off season Down Under. 

But what, you ask, of the ioa and its 
insistence that only the best team 
should be sent? VWll, what of it? Just 
who died, and made the ioa god? The 
board merely had to tell the ioa that a 
second string team was all it would send, and if the ioa didn’t like 
it, it could damn well lump it. For what is the very worst the ioa 
could have done? Scratched India's entry? So? 

What the ioa saw, and went after, was not collective glory, but ^ . 
five minutes of individual fame. Ilie last time Suresh Kalmadi, 
now IOA president, grabbed headlines was during the general elec- 
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tions—when a certain B. Thackeray referred to him as "beggar in 
, a Mercedes Benz". Here, he saw an opportunity for media brtefin- 
I gs, for TV coverage—and cynically, he grabbed it. Perfectly natur¬ 
al, If reprehensible—after all, a politician who shuns the spotlight 
would be a contradiction in terms. The real tragedy was Lele rose 
to the bait(s) that Kalmadi threw. 

The Indian team, harangued Kalmadi, would only march under 
the lOA banner. A complete non-issue—as per the protocol that 
surrounds such international meets, the banner flown is ALWAYS 
that of the national Olympic body. Lele could have let that one go 
outside off stump—but tj^ically, he bungled, insisted that India 
would march only under the bcci flag and, having given Kalmadi 
more opportunities for rabble-rousing, ended up backtracking. 

Statement from Kalmadi, riposte followed by retraction from 
Lele—that, in sum, has been the story. 

T he most ridiculous aspect of it all was Kalmadi's attempt to 
secure the moral high ground, to reduce the i.ssue to a ques¬ 
tion of cash versus country, to introduce ’patriotism’ as an 
issue. I mean, 1 am as patriotic as the next 
man. I listen—and when the volume is on 
full, the entire neighbourhood listens—to 
A.R. Rehman sing Vande Mataram. But that 
I does not stop me from hiring a CA to see 
how best 1 can reduce my tax burden. 

Tax BURDEN. It is an adjective all of us— 
even the Finance Minister, in his budget 
presentation—use. it is an adjective that 
puts our ’patriotism' in perspective—paying 
tax, in other words, supporting our country, 
putting our money where our mouth is, is a 
BURDEN. We are perfectly prepared to sal¬ 
ute the flag, to stand in line for tickets for 
the next Manoj Kumar epic. But patriotism 
stops where the pocketbook begins—that's 
basic human nature, and cricketers are 
nothing if not basic human beings. 

Trouble is, the bcci— in the person of the 
ubiquitous Lele—fell for it. The 'patrio¬ 
tism' bait was another one I.ele could have 
left, as being outside off stump. Instead, he 
responded with stirring words that Indian 
cricketers needed no lessons in patriotism. 

With that statement, he painted himself 
and the board into the tightest of corners. 

Kalmadi, who was obviously enjoying his 
newfound ability to make the bcci dance to his tune, then took off 
on sponsors' logos, insisting that the team could not wear them. 
Lele, without a moment's pause for thought, said the team would 
indeed wear the Wlls logo, since they were professionals. Ooops! 

Barely hours after that statement, Lele was issuing the mandatory 
retraction—once it was pointed out to him that Indian cricketers 
are not registered as professionals with income tax authorities, and 
that any attempt to so characterise them could land the lot in trou¬ 
ble. Thus it went on. Continuously buffeted by the Kalmadi statem¬ 
ents, continually embarrassed by the Lele blunders, the board fina¬ 
lly capitulated, and dreamt up the "two strong teams" theory. At 
the post-selection press briefing in Chennai, Lele assured us with 
the stralghtest of feces that the two teams were picked purely on 
merit. Chairman of selectors Kishen Rungta, asked specifically 
when It was decided Sachin would go to Kuala Lumpur, said, “We 
took ALL decisions just now, in the selection committee meeting." 

Did he, justi As early as the previous i^ening, everyone in the 
Indian team knew Sachin, Jadeja and two other stan were bound 
•yfor KL And what the team knew, we members of the media knew, 
too. So much for the decision having been taken during the meet¬ 
ing. Tlie fact that Sachin and jadeja among others would go to KL 


was a foregone conclusion ever since Kalmadi and Dungarpur met 
for a "friendly, informal" dinner the night before team selection. 

The team to KL performed well below par. They were obviously 
disinterested. And in the crucial game against Australia, if the side 
did not actively throw the game, it did its very best to keep from 
winning it. Witness the sudden change in tactics when, with Aust¬ 
ralia 84/5 and Kumble in assassin mode backed up by a ring of three 
round the bat, captain Jadeja suddenly decided to push the field 
back, to "save Kumble for the end overs". Richie Benaud best desc¬ 
ribed the field placing: "Mid off, which till now was saving the sin¬ 
gle, has now been pushed to long off to GIVE the single." The 
Indians gave. The Au.ssies took. And the conclusion was foregone. 

1 don't blame them—not tliis time. Not when the board shredded 
collective morale to shreds with consistent bungling. Not when the 
politicians did their very best to mess with their minds. One 
instance—that of the logos—suffices to illustrate the latter. Kalmadi 
made a fuss about the Indians not sjxrrting the sponsor logos, right? 
So where was Kalmadi when, for instance, the Indian badminton 
team sported their sponsors' logos on their T-shirts? When, further, 
the team, having won a medal, hastily don¬ 
ned the logos of Indian Oil and bpc.!. on 
their Ts before the presentation, to ensure 
added mileage for the sponsors? 

The cricket team in KL was already smart¬ 
ing, and why not? I mean, if you are asked 
to do something, for free, for the country, 
you and I would gladly do it. But if you then 
find that someone else is being asked to do 
the same thing, and is being paid for it, 
then the fine edge of our enthusiasm would 
no.sedive—that’s what happened here. 
Meanwhile, it was left to Lele to make the 
supreme bungle. First came the statement 
that the four stars were NOT going to Tor¬ 
onto. Then came the contradiction. The 
result—Sachin, for one, got the impression 
he was not going, and took off to Lonavia. 
Late last Friday, the board said the Indian 
sfar had been "traced" and would take the 
next possible flight to Toronto. So, a day 
has been wasted—and that day will make 
the difference between Sachin getting 
there with a day to spare to acclimatise, 
and his getting there the morning of the 
game, jet lagged out of his mind. 

This latest bungle is, more than any other, 
indicative of the danger of having, at the helm, a man unaware of 
even the most basic rules of the game. TTie board, blithely, prepared 
to .send four stars to Toronto—apparently, in that augurt body, no 
one was aware that once you submit a team list, it cannot be chan¬ 
ged except in the event of injury to a player, and even then, only 
with the consent of the opposing side and of the match referee. 

Bottomline? Simple. TWo "equally strong teams" go down to two 
equally demoralising defeats. Actually, I am writing this on Friday, 
a day before the fourth Sahara Cup encounter-4>ut after watching 
the first three games in Toronto, I would stake my bottom dollar 
on the assessment that what this team needs to retain the Sahara 
Cup they won last year is not Sachin Tendulkar, but Santa Claus. 

And once the trophy is won and lost, the pundits will sit down to 
analyse and trot out reasons for the debacle. Make that twin deba¬ 
cles. And nowhere, in all that punditry, will there be a mention of 
the fact that the game was redly won anddost not on the cricket 
field, but in the offices of the president and secretary of Bca. 
Hierein lia the essential tragedy of Indian cricket—if we win, as we 
have in the recent past, it is DESPIll the system, not BECAUSE of 
it. Come to think of it, isn't that true of Indian sport in general? ■ 
(The writer is Associate Editor, RediffOn The Net, www.mUff.com) 
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Fumbling ils Lines 

Despite its array of talent ‘Dil Se..’ is all eyes and no heart 


By SAIBAL CHAHERJEE 


S OMEWHERE in the heart of the 
northeast, radio journalist Amar 
Verma (Shahrukh Khan) is led 
blindfolded to the hideout of a 
militant outfit. His mission: a 
dare-all interview with the leader of the 
rebels. "Please speak in Hindi," he says 
thnisting a tape recorder at the insurgent 
(filmmaker Gautam Bora in a cameo). "You 
won't learn my language. I guess I'll have 
to speak yours," the latter hisses but pro¬ 
ceeds to answer the questions in a mix of 
Hindi and English. He seeks azmii from 
India, he declares, because his identity's 
been swamped, his hopes belied, his peo¬ 
ple wronged, his region .squeezed dry. This 
sequence, which apirears early in the him, 
should have been the thematic fulcrum of 
Mani Ratnam's Dil Se... It isn't. 

'Hie fallout is a film that fumbles its lines. 
A film that could have been a trenchant 
examination of the sense of alienation that 


hangs over a peripheral region of India 
meanders into the bylanes of glossy vacu¬ 
ity. Dil Se.. is a visual treat—Ratnam is, as 
always, aided ably by his cinematograph¬ 
er—but pretty frames are the least you 
expect from a filmmaker of his stature. 
What lets Dil Se.. down is the script. What 
exactly is it—a tragic tale of love and pas¬ 
sion, an ambitious attempt to define the 
meaning of independence or, simply, a 
modest thriller? There's no way of know¬ 
ing; the script is riddled with holes so large 
that it's like staring down a narrative abyss 
that yields no clear answers. 

Dll Se.. kicks off as a boy-mcets-girl-on- 
stormy-night story. But it's no brief 
encounter. It's a doomed liaison: the boy 
is a city-slicker on a professional assign¬ 
ment, the girl (Manisha Koirala) a suicide 
bomber who conceals too many tortured 
secrets in her heart. But the first stirrings 
of love inevitably give way to full-blown 
obsession. The smitten journalist pursues 
the mystery lady, oblivious of her iden- 





lity. Eor him, India's 50th anniversary is a 
reason to celebrate, for her it's only yet 
another provocation, a reminder of the 
indignities that have been heaped on her 
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even his 
worst, wasn't capable of. 

people. The dramatic clash of perceptions He is, after all, one of India's most gifted 

recedes to the background as the film film directors, a master craftsman who has 

turns into a thriller: only our hero knows succeeded in walking the tightrope 

that the woman is a terrorist and fie between popular cinema and meaningful 


narrative content. In DU Se.. the Ratnam 
stamp goes no deeper than the film's sur¬ 
face. His visual flair—an attribute that's 
become an avoidable formula—overshad¬ 
ows the film's content. 

Rarely has a film with so much promise 
amounted to so little. Santosh Slvan's cin¬ 
ematography, Farah Khan's choreography, 
A.R. Rahman's musical score and Gulzai^s 
lyrics, melded together, should have added 
up to a major artistic triumph. They don't 
for they aren't integrated into the film. 

The wastage extends to the film’s cast. 
An array of talented actors—the nsd- 
trained Raghuvir Yadav, Piyush Mishra 
and Aditya Shrivastava, Bengali TV star 
Sabyasachi Chakraborty and that vintage 
load of natural talent, Zohra Segal—are 
forced to float around aimlessly, while the 
film’s weakest link, Shahnikh Khan (given 
his megastar status, he is positioned as 
the film's use) hogs all the footage. He 
hams his way through, killing the film's 
soft, introspective core with exaggerated 
gestures, facial contortions and mannered 
dialogue delivery. Mercifully, Manisha 
Koirala, never mind the outlandish cos¬ 
tumes, looks and lives her part. Unf¬ 
ortunately, while she smoulders and 
crackles, the rest of the film goes up in 
smoke under the corrosive weight of its 
own contradictions. ■ 





Enthralling Visions 

Indian offerings impress at the Toronto International Film Festival 


I T began as a small upstart among 
film festivals but has gone on to 
become a gala event in the 20- 
odd years of its existence. The Toro¬ 
nto International Film Festival, mar¬ 
king its 2.trd anniversary this year, 
once again showcased some of the 
best and disparate cinematic talent 
from 53 countries, from Canada to 
Kazakhstan, from Mongolia to Mon¬ 
tenegro, with a special focus on 
Japan. On di.splay were 311 films, 
including 144 world and North Ame¬ 
rican feature premieres, in addition 
to the returning veterans, the festival 
also exhibited 83 first features. 

Satyajit Ray classic Ouirulatu was scr¬ 
eened with a special intrixiuction by 
the Oscar-winning director James 
Ivory. Besides, India was represented 
through its four entries, a definite 
improvement on last year when only 
Mani Ratnam’s Inivnr was screened. 

Deepa Mehta’s Earth in Hindi, San- 
tosh Sivan's Tamil film The Termrbt 
and Kaizad (lUstad's English comedy 
Bumlwy Brel’S enthralled Toronto's cin- - 
ematicaliy literate audience. India's M 
fourth entry, Chcran's Tamil film 
Porkkditim, got cancelled at the last 
moment, baause of the unavail¬ 
ability of prints. 

However, it was the premiere of 
Shekhar Kapur's controversial $30 
million Fmglish film Elizabeth that 
the audiences were eagerly awaiting. 

And they greeted him with a stand¬ 
ing ovation at the end of the screen¬ 
ing at the glamorous Roy Thomson 
Hall. Canadian daily The Globe and 
Mail described the film as a "visually 
exquisite and emotionally potent 
portrait of the great Tudor monarch 
and her extraordinary age" and 
called Kapur's interpretation “sublime". 

A piece of adulation that for Kapur has 
come after much controversy, inevitable 
because the film involved a British mona¬ 
rch. But explaining himself, Kapur says: 
"There are basically two icons in British his¬ 
tory—Winston Churchill and Elizabeth I. 
The British press castigated me for showing 
Elizabeth as a non-virgin. My response was 
that a woman who had so many lovers 
couldn't possibly have been a vir^n. But 
yes, she tried to replace the icon of the 
Virgin Mary. She was single and the 
Monarch; she had to keep men in control 
and that's the way she did it. For Elizabeth, 
virginity was more a political statement 



'The Terrorist', 'Such a Long Journey' and 
'Elizabeth': profound Indian fare 

than a physical fact." That explanation pro¬ 
bably appeased the press, for the protest 
died down and a later exit poll showed the 
response to be overwhelming 'Good'. 

Another 'Indian' film that impressed was 
Paul Stevens' cinematic adaptation of Rohi- 
nton Mishys novel Such a Long loumey, 
directed by Canadian Sturla Gunnarsson. 
The film's cast—comprising Roshan Seth, 
Naseeniddin Shah, Om Purl, Soni Razdan, 
Pearl Padamsee and Ranjit Chaudhury— 
was lauded by The Tonmto Star for "under¬ 
stated and natural" performances. Gunnar¬ 


sson himself, in an exclusive interview to 
Outlord:, also heaped praise on the cast 
"They're as good as any world class actor," 
he said. "It's a pity an actress with Soni's tal¬ 
ent has to contend with the kind of stereo¬ 
typical roles she has been doing in India." 

The good news: the produ¬ 
cer-director team will be 
returning to Bollywood to 
make another film. "That 
will also be written by an 
Indo-Canadian," says Gutm- 
arsson. It will probably be 
co-produced ,by Mumbal- 
basrf UTV, with whose cre¬ 
dentials the Canadian team 
is very impressed. 

The applause these films 
garnered at Toronto made 
the absence of spotlight on 
one of the world's most pro¬ 
lific film industry even 
more poignant. There was a time 
when over 25 Indian films were < 
exhibited at Toronto. But that was ' 
the year when the focus was on 
Indian films. Since then the repre¬ 
sentation has been generally very 
ptx)r. The reason, according to 
David Overbey, programmer at the 
festival, is the negative attitude of 
Indian government officials. A 
powerful bureaucrat refused them 
entry into the country simply beca¬ 
use he wasn't offered a firee ticket 
to one of the festivals. "Now we 
offer tickets only to participants," 
he told Outlook. "B^ause of his 
anger, we’ve been forced to cho¬ 
ose from the videotapes of films 
sent to us by fiiends in India. 
They're hardly representative of 
the vast body of work there." 
Overbey, in particular, missed ■ 
Mani ^tnam who if he "had 
been ready with his new movie, 
it would've been another feather 
in the Indian contingent's cap". 

For the moment, Overbey pref¬ 
ers to concentrate his choices on 
Indian films that tread a middle 
path. Not Bombay potboilers because of 
their inane plots and melodramatic 
performances nor the so-called 'parallel' 
cinema because it's "boring". Sure they 
show reality, but it becomes repetitive if you 
show poverty 999 times, he adds. So it's the 
new young film-makers, who provide enter¬ 
tainment with a powerful storyline, along 
with technical supalority, that Overbey 
hop« to encourage. "You'd be surprised 
how much your song-and-dance sequences 
are enjoyed here, but they must be consis¬ 
tent with the story," he comments. That 
should be encouragement enough for all 
the Bombay boys. ■ T 

SolMlIa Cliaroalla in Toronto 
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lECOMMENDATiONS 


Desert Shadows 
by Anand 

■ Tran>i<ttod hy K K. 

Sheitit 

IVii>;uin 

Hi 2S() 


ANAND (P. Sachi- 
danandan), a civil engineer by pro- 
fession, is known for his serious, 
thought-provoking fiction in Mala- 
yalam. But tliougii he writes in that 
language, his novels are pan-Indian 
in setting. Lk'sert Shuiom (Manihhoo- 
mikal Vnhtkkimnatii) was published in 
1989 and has already gone through 

12 editions. Trans- ic 

lated by K.M. She- ni 

rrif, it’s a powerful hi 

story of one man’s ' .ft 

refusal to give in 
to the barrenness Q 

of modern life. Nj 

Kundan is a lab- iOl 

our officer at a ft 

sensitive defence all 

project in a rem- Of 

ote town. While recruiting labourers, Vi 

Kundan detects an innocent villager 
who has taken on the identity of a 
ruthless killer and joined the project in his 
place. Set against the brooding presence of a 
Rajput fort and a desert which is stealthily 
creeping its way into the town, it’s a stark 
and disturbing novel about the terror that 
stalks human existence. 

_ Windows to the Soul 

M ■Auittonol lunUmpoiar)'Indian 

Q \ |winl»ng% by SothchyS 

22 ' /JK/ i'rtMdent Hotel, Vlundui 

^ SeiitcmlH!! 26 


- SOTHEBY’S, the largest 

and oldest auction house in the world, will 
conduct an exclusive charity auction of 
contemporary Indian paintings in aid of 
the National Association for the Blind. The 
works on auction 
span Raja Ravi 
Varma’s famous and 
e.\ttemely rare Ahilya, 
Rabindranath Tagore's 
PortTait and Jamini 
Roy’s Mother Mary, the 
three falling in the 
category of National 
Art Treasures, to 
Anjolic Ela Menon’s 
Crows, F.N. Souza's 
Reclining Nude and 
Ganesh Pyne's The King. Before going 
under the hammer, these works will be 
open for public viewing at the Hongkong 
Bank, M.G. Road branch at Fort from 
September 21-24. Artifacts and household 
Items made by the blind svill be sold at a 
special counter at the exhibition venue. 



ktiWE a set^ group of 
:]odlan dopimentary ftlmmakeiy:]^ 
i , «k»e .collaboration with tcptil:^ 

a^^^t^^Rt^^ dmociacy, iton-violoice, 

Broadcast ph 

.Sttt to commemorate 

at die inciila 
Fish dlm^ 

$aigupta and Jeebesh Bagc^ 
and A ScamChi^ by Kanwai (September 22); 

Tidis directed by Rltu Sarto and Ibnzlng Sonam. 
and (kidin )iMee Padial Butaila (September 23); 
Ofie Wmpifft (%e{^ by .Suttiy i(ak uid For Maya by 
Vatodha Josh! tember 24). 


The Craftsman 
and his Craft 

■ (he WDodcamng tiadh 
tlons uf Kumaoii 
By Aiiup Sab 
iW'ntcd, rcseanhed and 
oinfetl by Manfu Kak 
DC, Lodi Road. New Delhi 
Sepbinber 2J*2^ 


THE craft of residential woodcarving 
in the Kumaon hills in UP is a little 
known art which is in grave danger 
of dying out. The upper castes would 
earlier commission the craftsman to 
carve elaborate doors and windows 
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Begum Barve 

■ (.ast Mamthar Singh, VT|dy 
Kasliyap and Rajvndar (iiipta 
Dlffited by Anidi Allana 
Kamanl Audituiium. New lk>lhi 
(ktober 23-2S, 6 iOpin 


by on the facadc-s of their houses, the 
ornate intricacy a symbol of social 
status, upjwr class households bask¬ 
ing in the beauty of their 'chaukhaf. 
Today this art is being carried away as firc- 
w(X)d. With corruption in van panchayats 
and the depletion of forests, it ctmld all end 
in one big bonfire. Unless there is aware¬ 
ness. Which the exhibition aims to create. 


PRF.SENTED by Theatre 
and Television Assexiates, the play revolves 
around an old actor Barve, now an agarbatti 
seller, and Shyamrao, a pimp, once the 
manager of a natak company. From the pin¬ 
nacle of fame and fortune to the depths of 
despair and poverty, the story of Balgandh- 
arva, the legendary nightingale of the Mar¬ 
athi stage and Marathi Natya Sangeet, is str¬ 
angely reinvented and retold by Satish 
Alekar in Begum Batve. The cripple and the 
man/woman with the golden voice are here 
dichotomised into the two central charac¬ 
ters of Barve and Shyamrao. Alekar builds 
up his narrative from disconnected frag¬ 
ments of times remembered by an aging 
actor. The past and the present are so inter¬ 
woven, that at times, one merges into the 
other in a seamless continuum. 




The Nazis—A 
Warning from History 

■ Iwu usM'ttc BBC produition 
Written and I'ditfd by Uua‘nc« Revs 
PiMribuk'd by BM(i ('rostendo 



THIS 250-minute bbc 
video is the definitive history of the rise and 
fall of the Nazis. It responds to questions 
raised over the past SO years and through 
compelling interviews and archive film and 
records, the scries paints an astonishing and 
often unpalatable picture of a state in 
which, with massive vol¬ 
untary collaboration, 
thousands eagerly profit¬ 
ed from the downfall of 
the Jews and in which a 
majority of Germans in 
'32 voted for parties 
committed to over¬ 
throwing German demo¬ 
cracy. Contemporaries 
recall the true extenfof 
Hitler’s power, eyewit¬ 
nesses describe the horrors perpetrated on 
the Eastern Front, an specially shot film in 
Lithuania reveals the development of the 
'Final Solution' and ordinary Germans shed,^ 
new light on the relationship between the 
Party and the people. 
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Annie at Her Best 

An Urdu classic with a breathtakingly vast canvas 


r 


byOwntiiMiiNiriar 

XMAvIMKiwn 
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By KHUSHWANT SINGH 


A sk anyone knowledgeable about 
Urdu literature who he or she 
thinks is the best writer of fiction 
in the language, chances are that 
nine out of ten will reply; Qurratulain 
Ilyder. If you probe them further on what 
they think her test work is, with¬ 
out hesitation they will answer: 

Aag Ka Darya. The novel earned 
her the Sahitya Akademi and the 
Jnanpith awards. It is, deservedly, 
described as something of a traii- 
blazer in Urdu fiction. The author 
has transtated it into English 
under the title River of Fire. 

Qurratulain Hyder, or Annie 
Appa as she is known to her frie¬ 
nds, is about the most erudite 
woman around. She wears her eru¬ 
dition on tier sleeves and offloads 
it in large dollops in her novels and 
short stories with didactic zeal. 

While regaling licr readers with 
episodes from the past and the pre- 
•sent, she wants to educate them on 
subjects like liistory, geography, 
religion (Buddhism, Jainism, Hin¬ 
duism, Islam), mysticism (both 
Sufi and Bhakti), rituals, eastern 
and western classkal music as well 
as modern pop, poetry (Hindi, 

Urdu, English), flora and launa. 

There is nothing in the world that Aunty 
Annie does not know and wants to make 
sure that her readers are impressed with 
her vast fund of knowledge. Most are. 

River of Fire is Annie at her test. She 
spreads a vast canvas to paint on. She starts 
with Chandragupta and his minister 
Chanakya, deals with conflicts between 
established Buddhism and resurgent 
Hinduism, the advent of Islam, establish¬ 
ment of Muslim dynasties, arrival of 
European traders, dominance of the East 
India Company, English Nabobs with 
harems of Indian Bibis, their Eurasian off¬ 
spring, the consolidation of British rule, 
upsurge of Indian nationalism, the Mutiny 


of 1857, the first and second world wars, 
the Congress party, the Muslim League, 
the Partition of India and Pakistan, the 
post-Independence era up to 1956. It 
leaves the reader breathless. Hundreds of 
characters come and vanish from the 
scene. What stays in the reader's mind are 
Hindu and Muslim families of Lucknow, 
Jaunpur, Moradabad and Varanasi bound 
by similar backgrounds and bonds of affec¬ 
tion. "In Lucknow history is yesterday,” 
asserts the author. It overtakes them and 
splits them apart. Some flee to England, 
some to Pakistan, some stay on in India 
where they cannot come to terms with the 
changed atmosphere; they cry in anguish. 
"Why did you forsake me, India!" 

A melancholic strain of nostalgia for the 


" The picture of the world was merely the 
Seif which had been painted on the canvas 
of the Self. This was that pure existence, 
pure [lerception, pure life, the studio of the 
heart which contained all pictures, all 
imagination, where all images became one, 
where the same light kept passing through 
myriad-coloured glasses and all that which 
had been made with beauty and truth was 
a complete art-piece and a path, both for 
the creator and the beholder. And those 
who knew could understand." 

This may be overlooked as expounding 
some abstruse aspect of Buddjtist philoso¬ 
phy, but Hyder's penchant for depicting 
scenes is far too often stereotyped. She is 
not as close to nature as she sets herself 
out to be. Her dhak (flame of the forest) 
flowers in bhadon (season of the rains) 
when in fact it flowers for a few days 
around Holi. She puts the battlefield of 
Plassy in a mango orchard; in fact it was in 
a forest of paias (another name for flame 
of the forest). Her fair maidens sporting by 
river banks have magnolia petals dropping 
PRASHANT PANJIAR 



Hyder; bewildering erudition 

days gone by runs like a refrain through¬ 
out the novel. It is aptly summed up by 
Toru Dutt's lines: 

O echo whose repose I mar 
With my regrets and mournful cries 
He comes...! hear his voice afar. 

Or is it thine that thus replied? 

Peace: hark he calls!—in vain in vain. 
The loved Ei lost, comes not again. 

River of Fire could have been the most 
powerful historical novel of India but for 
some minor avoidable flaws. There are far 
too many passages which sound like so 
many words devoid of meaning. To wit: 


on their heads; there are very few magno¬ 
lias in India and unlike /Unerican and 
European trees of the species have very 
sparse blossoms. Her hill partridges "coo"; 
in fact, hill partridges make calls which 
grate on the ears. 

Hyder insists on translating her works 
into English herself: she is convinced she 
knows it as well as TJrdu. So we have 
"thees, thou's" along with "yeah, yep, 
Omigosh and get lost". But no one dare 
tell Annie Appa that she should allow 
someone else to handle her fiction. She is 
the Subjantiwalli. If River of Fire does not 
become the rage in English that it is in ' 
Urdu, she'll have only herself to blame. ■ 
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Elusive 

Solutions 

Making sense of corruption 



FOULPUV-.CNMNII- 
GLESOFCORRUPTIINI 
Edited by HanbSMilt 
SMv tflmMdmi 

Binytn Books 
/lsmi>sess:341 


By PAVAN K. VARMA 


T he first thing about this handsome- 
iy brought out book on corruption is 
that it is relevant. Corruption may 
be taken for granted, and yet the 
human mind tends to forget significant 
episodes in its origins and evolution. The 
stories of the present dominate, obliterat¬ 
ing in a haze of amnesia the continuum 
that has characterised this malaise. The oid 
cliche of the chiid being the father of 
the man is entirely true of the growth 
of corruption in India. 

Foul riiiy speaks of the fish who have 
grown big in the sea of corruption. 
Reading the book takes you back in 
time, to the hot house origins which in 
time have incubated such a franken- 
stein monster that seems to have 
almost everybody in its grasp. For this 
very reason, the book aiso fosters a 
sense of disassociation; Corruption is 
what other peopie do, the 'they' peo¬ 
ple, somewhere on the top, manipulat¬ 
ing the system and growing rich 
beyond the wildest c,\|X‘ctation. 

It is a false view. 1 have always 
believed that it is a favourite alibi of the 
Indian middie class to believe that cor¬ 
ruption Is the preserve of the rich and 
the influential. The dramatic cases of 
corruption at the highest levels enables the 
middle class to believe that its own culpa¬ 
bility is minor, if forgivable, a consequence 
of the sins other people commit. The truth 
is that in the context of corruption the 
middle class—the segment that will pro¬ 
vide the largest readership to this book—is 
three things rolled into one: victim, critic 
and colluder. The book admits that it does 
not cover this aspect. It says right in the 
beginning that “the greatest lacunas (in 
the book) is that life in the ordinary, the 
prosaic is not covered. We insisted on look¬ 
ing at the rot at the top". 


Foul Play begins by examining the early, 
classic reports on corruption—the Krlpalani 
Report on the railways, the Gorwala and 
Appleby reports on administration. It then 
focuses on the evolution of corruption: 
from ‘honest patty bosses' never using 
tainted money for personal gain to blatant 
instances of personal aggrandizement. 
There is a particularly horrific account of 
the goings-on during the emergency per¬ 
iod. The book contains insightful pieces on 
corruption and the growth of underworld 
dons like Dawood Ibrahim. It also—proba¬ 
bly for the first time—examines in some 
detail, corruption in the corporate sector 
through the career of public sector legend 
V. Krishnamurthi and the recent travails of 
the mammoth m: conglomerate. 

The book does not claim to be a compre¬ 
hensive chronicle of corruption in the last 
50 years. It admits that it does not cover 
(perhaps wisely) the intricacies of the 
Bofors episode, nor the allegations in the 
fixider scam. However, it succeeds in giv¬ 
ing a fairly comprehensive picture of the 
disease. The book succeeds in profiling the 
rasa of corruption, and almost uncannily 
evokes the image of the successfully cor¬ 
rupt: unctuous, expansive, insecure and 
aggressive. The research is comprehensive. 
The style is both analytical and anecdotal. 
The prose, particularly that of Shiv 


JAYACHANORAN 



Visvanathan, is scintillating. The book 
makes compulsory reading because it 
stresses the importance of recall. The 'folk¬ 
lore' of corru^ion in India makes every 
story about corruption a 24-hour wonder. 
The book is important because we need to 
be jolted from this insulating amnesia. 

And yet the book offers no solutions. It 
admits that this is not its intention. 
Perhaps the pervasiveness of corruption 
desaibed by it, and the flavour it provides 
of its scale and operation may facilitate the 
first step towards the much more difficult 
task of finding a solution. ■ 


Food Fiesta 

A gui(je to the dhaba capital 



by 

Salkta 

UmssBroop * 

As 100, P^s: 301 


By AMITA MALIK 


S ABINA Sehgal Saikla has taken enor¬ 
mous pains to be thorough in this 
guide to eating out in Delhi. She also 
generously concedes that "as in the 
case of any judgement, our ratings are 
bound to please some and upset the oth¬ 
ers". Upset is not the word I want, it is dis¬ 
agree, and not necessarily challenge. But 
the standard of food reviewing being what 
it is in Delhi, I was a little wary, remember¬ 
ing that classic in a national daily when a 
very superior reviewer referred to "that 
famous Gennan sausage, sauerkraut". One 
of the reasons for this kind of faux pas is 
that Delhi is not exartly a city of gourmets. 
Which is why I disagree that Delhi is "the 
countr) 's true food capital." The over-rich 
Yuppies and Puppies who will drive miles 
out to .sample so-called exotica from abroad 
are much easier to plea.se than the stickler 
for authenticity; which is why I rank Mum¬ 
bai as the food capital of India, both in the 
variety and quality of its eating places and 
the high standards demanded by patrons. 

Besides, 1 have known House of Ming 
touch two-star levels on its off-days, where¬ 
as its sibling Teahouse of the August Moon 
wins hands down for consistency. I also feel 
that Keraleeyam, which has a suspicion of 
Punjabi in its richer gravies, is not a patch 
on Coconut Grove, but both get three stars. 
'The point 1 am trying to make is that 
Sabina's helpers seem to have different stan¬ 
dards of assessment and sometimes betray a 
degree of amateurishness. 

Having said that, I take off my hat to the 
practical side of this book. It is meticulously 
cross-indexed, has eating places listed 
alphabetically and under sulvheadings. It 
covers everything from Mexican to chaat, 
zone-wise, hoteI-wise,*made to order, late 
night coffee shops, home delivery, bars, dis¬ 
cos, fast food. Its comments might not be 
five-star, but this is the first foc^ guide to 
Delhi in a handy size which you can keep in 
the glove compartment of your car, or in ^ 
your handbag for an elusive telephone 
number or location or check up on hours. ■ 
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25 Hong Kong 
return air tickets 
have been IVON! 



CONGRATULATIONS 


PriyaRSengupta 

DombMIl, Thane 

Manish Lalwani 

Manoramaganj, Indore 

KVirupakshappa 

Bowenpally, Secunderabad 

HKNagaraj 

Jaywagar, Bandore 

CMGShastry 

Santacna, Mumbai 

Walter Buthello 

Kurla, Mumbai 

TinazX Cooper 

Chembur, Mumbai 

HSPrakash 

GutalRoad,Mmdya 

KSriskandaraj 

Santhome, Chennai 

ShrikrishnaSShrotri 

Ban Deccan, Pune 

SurendraKSurana 

AJC Bose Road, Calcutta 

RJagannatha 

Ht^ajlm^, BangMore 

Venkatanathan N 

Sallgramam, Chennai 

RS Sunder 

Sampath Nagar, Erode 

MNKinni 

Urban Estate, Jalandhar dty 

ShahRShMal 

PaudRoal,Pune 

GMuthuswamy 

Samilnl Nagar, New Delhi 

AnoopKochar 

RanaPralapBagh, Delhi 

AjayKSharma 

KumaraPar1(,^n^lore 

WlnnersofOw 

AbhayANaik 

KoOnud, Pune 

Vargh^ Mathew 

Nampall^ Hyderabad 

Jyod N Haryani 

Bhayandar, Thane 

Hello Hong KotigOf/Br 
have beat IndMdually 

NCKapur 

VasmtVIhar, New Delhi 

VinudutJShetty 

KKBeiai,ttangalorB 

Sundeep Chopra 

Sector IT-BiBurgm 

noWMiHfpost 




IITTERATI___. 


ABHUITBHATLEK/tR 


C.R VENKATESH 



Bosky’s Groom _ _ 

NO star debut, no VJ aspirations, no nakhras. Now, Mcghana Gul- 
zar is on the verge of doing something even more unfilmi: getting 
married to a non-Ballywo<xl type. Writer Gulzar's only daughter. 
Bosky’s groom, says Savvy magazine, comes from a good army back¬ 
ground. But mother Raakhee, with two failed marriages behind her, 
says she is not going to advise .he bride-to-be. Should she? 



The Wedd ing VWiter__ 

THREE decades after his sister married a Kenyan, Girish 
Karnad's creative burr whins again. The Tughlaq ace is to 
[len a 'tamasha' on Indian weddings for his first love; the¬ 
atre. After Dreams ofTipii Sultan for bbc, Karnad will sit 
down to "poke fun at the tensions in middle-class wed¬ 
dings where suppressed aspirations surface". Expect the 
usual Karnad fare: "Comedy spiked with irony". 


MAGNA 



Baby Bloomer 

MAJOR Mem-Saab's going minor. 
Forty-plus Nafisa AH, Mrs Amitabh 
Bachchan in the flop-flick, is working 
on a kiddies' book, just back from a 
holiday Down Under, where the light¬ 
eyed pool queen fried her hand at 
nature photography, Nafisa's given 
herself nine months to write it up. 
Meantime, the Bollywood movie 
career about which reams were writ¬ 
ten is strictly on hold. "At my age it's 
difficult to get gorxl roles," says the 
lady. So till something meaty comes 
along, it will only be bedtime stories 
for the water baby. 


An Indian Summer 


UBERMODEL meets supermodels. That's the 
inside-story of Omega's Grans Montana weekend 
in Switzerland. Where twenty-somethings 
Manpreet Brar, Sheetai Malhar and Bipasha Basu 
teamed up wiA the most-est of them all, Cindy 
Crawford, for the watchmaker's Haute de 
Gammc Catalogue. The saris for the high-voltage 
celebrity shoot were designed by Delhi boy Rohit 
Bal. And putting her stamp of approval on Bal's 
work was Ivana “Former Mrs Donald* Trump. 
"Do people actually walk around in this?" Ivana 
asked all ears after packup. A sari-fitting prom¬ 
ptly followed. 
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YOU can never blame her for not trying. 
After flirting with films and veejaying on 
tcevee, Neclam Kothari iias decided that 
home is where career is. The actress— 
whose family is into diamonds—has 
turned designer of the glitzy gems. To be 
launched formally next month, 'Ncelam's 
Jewels' was one of 114 exhibits at a recent 
show in Bombay. With the Bakeman 
Cookie reported to be cmmbling, this 
might just add some sparkle to the fading 
star's bio. Ooh, la-la. 
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Pounding Inflation 

E very time l visit England, which is once every 
two or three years, 1 am amazed at how much 
prices have risen. Not so long ago England used 
to be the cheapest country in western Europe, with 
the exception of Portugal and Spain. No longer. It is 
now the most expensive apart from Scandinavia. 

Even France is cheaper. In Paris, you can go on the 
Metro—iheir underground railway—for an unlimit¬ 
ed distance for just a little over Rs 30. in London, if 
you take the "TUbe" from Heathrow airport to the 
centre of town—the cheapest way of getting there—you end up 
paying Rs 2S0. Even a couple of stops 
on the Tube cost you around Rs IfK), 
much more than what a taxi would 
charge you in Mumbai or Delhi for 
double the same distance. Forget the 
Tube. Take Eurostar, the fancy new 
high-speed train which goes from 
London through the Channel Tunnel 
to various destinations in Europe. The 
trip to Paris takes less than three 
hours. The cost, one-way? A cool 
£13S, which translates to Rs 10,000, 
surely the costliest train travel for this 
distance anywhere in the world. Go 
by plebeian coach and it comes to a more modest Rs 2,400, tho¬ 
ugh it takes six hour longer. No prizes for guessing which I took. 
Or take teal estate. Property prices in central London are now 
among the highest in the world. South Mumbai, which used to be 
in the same league, has been left a long way behind. A tiny one- 
bedroom flat of about 500 square feet in Ketisington—a good area 
but by no means the most upmarket—will put you back by Rs 1.5 
cTore. Thank Margaret Thatcher, not just for the revival of the 
British economy but for the price escalation as well. The British, 
however, aren’t complaining. The |)ound is unbelievably strong. It 
is willing to take on all currencies. I es’en found a foreign 
exchange centre near Piccadilly Circus which was willing to give 
a pound for Rs 80. But at least something is cheap in England: 
phone calls. A one-minute call to India from London costs oniy Rs 
30 a minute from an sio booth, a piddling amount for the earn¬ 
ing capacity there. From India to London, the cost is more than 
double this amount. Why? Because the telecommunications ser¬ 
vices in Britain are privatised and subject to severe competition. In 
India, on the other hand, they are under the monoiwlistic control 
of the government which charges what it damn well likes. 

Mum’s the Word 

C ELEBRATED writer Sir V.S. Naipaul—Vidia, to his friends—is 
not one to bask in the glory of a recently-released and much- 
praised book, Beyond Belief. He is already agonising about his 
next, probably a novel after many years of non-fiction writing, 
and has become a recluse in his Wiltshire country home. His 
solace and joy for the time being is a kitten, named Augustus, 
given to him by his Pakistani wife Nadira. Many people wonder 
what he does between books (he has written over 20). The answer 
is that he reads a great deal, making copious notes on the books 
themselves. His favourite books these days deal with ancient his¬ 
tory, Greek, Roman and Spanish. He finds striking parallels in 
them with what is happening in the world around us nowadays. 
But the Pakistan Establishment has not taken kindly to Beyond 


Belief, in particular to his description of it as a "crim¬ 
inal enterprise". Though the book has not been offi¬ 
cially banned, the word has gone out from the gov¬ 
ernment that it should not be commented on. The 
result is a deathly silence about an acclaimed book, a 
quarter of which deals with Pakistan. 

The Naipauls were in India for almost three mon¬ 
ths last winter, on "holiday" (though he hates the 
word), travelling through Mumbai, southern India, 
Orissa and Delhi. They are coming again this 
December, courtesy Penguin, the publishers in India 
of Beyond Belief and Air India. He will do readings 
from his book in Mumbai, Chennai and Delhi. After that, a bit 
of relaxation in Goa, probably accompanied by close friend, 
acclaimed playwright Harold Pinter, and equally acclaimed wife, 
writer Lady Antonia Fraser. Paul Theroux won't be around. 

Dealing with Charlie 

S PEAKING of Vidia Naipaul, at least one of his books, the clas¬ 
sic A House for Mi Biswas, one of his earliest works, is going to 
be made into a film for TV. The script-writer is going to be 
London-based Farrukh Dhondy, thew erstwhile big-shot of 
Britain’s Channel 4 TV. But he seems to have another, more pre.ss- 
ing commitment. Writing the script, along with Paris-based 
Hindu correspondent, Vaiju Naravane, for a French film on serial- 
killer Charles Sobhraj. The half-Sindhi, half-Vietnamese Sobhraj, 
murderer of over 20 persons and the subject of at least two books, 
including the bestseller Serpentine, has been living in Paris after 
his release from Indian jails, following a "deal" with the French 
authorities, whereby they agreed to accept him for the freeing of 
certain French criminals held by India. But Dhondy, who is also 
negotiating finance from the European Community for a TV pro¬ 
ject in India, could face a roadblock—the French Parliament, 
with Sobhraj clearly in mind, is considering a bill which would 
prevent convinced criminals from profiting from their crimes. As 
for Sobhraj, he outdoes Bill Clinton, by far, in the libido stakes, 
having recently fathered a child from his latest conquest, a 
Chine.se girl. More grist perhaps for Dhondy’s mill. 

Naipaul and Rushdie might be more famous as Indian writers 
in England, but the best-known Indian journalist there has to 
be Amit Roy. He came under jealous flak by some colleagues 
over his scoop on page one of The Telegraph, disclosing that 
Jeremy Irons had been offered the role of Jinnah but had 
turned it down. The Asian Age reproduced Amit's story, virtual¬ 
ly word for word, but under a different name and the Guardian 
did a hatchet job, calling the story a fake (the Age copied that 
as well). Unfortunately for both papers, Amit had with him a 
letter from Irons to the producer of the film, saying he would 
be interested in playing Jinnah. 

Mind Ydur Accent 

P AKISTAN'S answer to Attenborough’s Gandhi, a film on Moha¬ 
mmed AH Jinnah, directed by Jamil Dehlvi, the well-known 
London-based Pakistani film-maker {Blood Bf Hussain), is finally 
ready for release. Apart from the controversial casting of Christo¬ 
pher "Dracula" Lee, it seems that Lee stormed off the sets one day, 
threatening not to take any further part in the film. The reason? 
Dehlvi tri^ to make him pronounce "Muslim" in the eastern 
way, rather than the western "Moslem". The actor who prides i. 
himself on his diction took umbrage. It will be interesting to see-^ 
or rather hear—who eventually won the pronunciation war. 



ANOOP KAMAIH 
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The Arrow Sport. On your mark. Get dressed. Go. 


ARROW 






























These guys 
are crazy- 
want me to 
feature in their acb?! 

H^r>m...I thinki need 
to take a closer look. 


Name :Yet to be named I.Q ; Bigger than his shoe size Future : Bright 


Reasons why you should take a closer lool at Oi lent tiles,.. • Shades and designs 
that reflect natuie in as mvn.id forms • Double fast fited to ensuie precision and 
duiability • Available in sizes 4 / " x 47," to 8" x I 2” • bxported to 
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Ken Starr, the Indian Remake 


I object to the 'sexational' • 
contents and graphics in 
your cover story No iVx Ple¬ 
ase, We are Mian (Septem¬ 
ber 21). None of the respo¬ 
nsible international maga¬ 
zines sexafionalised the 
issue as you did. A few mon¬ 
ths back I switched over to 
Outlook. I even encouraged 
my i 2-year-old daughter to 
browse through the maga¬ 
zine. Now you've made me 
regret my decision. We don't 
want such cover stories, we're 
indeed Indian. 

G. Vlfayan Rao, 
Bahrain 

■ 

Most of us commit adultery at 
least once in our lifetime, in 
thought, if not in reality. It's 
the lack of opportunity that 
make 'virtuous' men and 
women of us. Let Clinton be 
allowed to do the job he was 
given the mandate for. 

D. Rohan, 
Chennai 
m 

In the great country America, 
th^re more concerned about 
thelf Ihesident lying than his 
affair Wie in fn^ luve noth- 
tng agjktnst Ilitt-an^ corrup¬ 
tion. After making of 
•the due process faw we 
the cmtupffvw 

. ■ Dm. 

■i'sh'' '' ' - 

tmSik lade tbe^KHnem' 
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borders. But Start has comma¬ 
ndeered immense resources to 
nail the President. The sexual 
peccadilloes of our leaders and 
neighbours leave us unmoved. 
We wish our leaders got all the 
sex they wanted and gave us a 
buoyant economy. Instead of 
a nincompoop of a celibate for 
President, the Americans at 
least have a leader with a hyp¬ 
eractive libido but who does 
his job exceedingly well. 

Chennai 

After reading your covet story, 

I wonder what the politicians' 
reaction will be to the code of 
conduct on sexual hara^ent 
'Mteasedt^theNkhmulCar^ . 
.itdsslon ^ Women, tl^;; 

jst^ adhere .to the W ' 

jh^ modify ft to exenapt tfte» 
manym; to pediide'Is feptmen^ \ 
tahves? :^ sidd/ ^ is |ii0 ; 


hereditary and the 'biological 
urge' is the mother of ail path¬ 
ological deviation of sexual 
instinct and none need bother. 

/I.5. Raf, 
Bangalore 

m 

The Lewinsky affair should be 
a lesson for the politicians of 
the world not to misuse their 
august offices. It's surprising 
that a western country like the 
US reacted strongly whUe (as 
per your cover story) Indians 
excuse their politicians with 
respect to tor private lives. 
Akhll^h Kumar Sah, 
PaUabad 
m 

The Indian politician is autho¬ 
rised to lie with impunity, and 
hence lie around with equal 
impunity. That's the differ¬ 
ence between the US and us. 

PM. SoonwiMa, 
Lucknow 

■ 

It's absurd to say that Indians 
are not sensitive about their 
leaders having illicit sexual 
relationships. Had our leaders 
faced a Starr-crossed investiga¬ 
tion, our reactions perhaps 
would've been different. 

RafeetPrakash, 

THewDem 

■ H.' 

As a Z^year-dtd member .of: 
Generation was fttogt 

'iKd(.;'by 

bla^ about "CHiff leatoif jst^' 
ttveS' After ^ aien!t. we to .-. 
iaiid of Ifyii^tra? Vito 
dof etorS'to as - 


the sex lives of the youth? 
And for Kama's sake, why is 
the blame for all alleged ills of 
our generation always laid on 
MTV and Santa Barbara? 

Deepalyer, 

Demi 

m 

You've done justice only to 
Starr, bete noire of Clinton, by 
washing the dirty linen of 
Indian public figures. 

V.5. ^ankaran, 
Madurai 

■ 

The world policeman, the US, 
is melting in the heat of the 
Lewinsky scandal. But it now 
wants to move ahead and look 
towards issues such as devel¬ 
opment. India, however, con¬ 
tinues to be obsessed with 
America and its president, 
oblivious to its own woes. 

VdV. Kesavan, 
, Mumbai 

u 

Our penchant for imitating 
the West sometimes reaches 
ridiculous extents. Your cover 
story is a case in point. If the 
Americans behave immaturely 
in revealing the private life of 
tor President, must we fol¬ 
low them in dealing with our 
own personalities? We should 
rather be proud that at least in 
evaluating to private lives of 
oiir 'netas' we don't apply 
dtmble standards.. 

NandMDuita, 

U ybur'A^'m-five <ov«% to' 

snake Is missing* . 


From Hype to Hyper 

Sachin Ramesh Tendulkar has 
been bracketed with Sir Donald 
George Bradman and we Indi¬ 
ans are justifiably proud (In the 
Don's Lair, September 14). But 
one can't help but notice the 
role of the media (especially 
print) in the creation of this 
unnecessary hype. Ever since 
Bradman retired in 1948, there 
have been players who've had 
careers brilliant by any stan¬ 
dards (except perhaps Brad¬ 
man's own). Sir Garfield 
Sobers, Everton Weekes, Vivian 
Richards, Brian Lara, Sir Leo¬ 


nard Hutton, Denis Compton, 
Graeme Pollock, Zaheer Abbas, 
Javed Miandad, Sunil Gavaskar, 



Ian and Greg Chappell and 
Allan Border, all have had post¬ 
war careers with batting aver¬ 
ages of 50-plus per inning. 
Tendulkar's physical build and 
batting style must have promp¬ 
ted Bradman to draw a parallel 
with himself, but the Don 
has also effusively praised 
Sobers, Pollock and Richards 
for their ma.sterly batting dis¬ 
plays. On one occasion, he has 
called Gavaskar an 'ornament 
to the game'. Tendulkar is a ter¬ 
rific batsman and perhaps the 
most aggressive ever from 
India, but the unnecessary 


hype is bound to add pressure 
on the 'little champion'. 

Archkman Motumder, 
Mumbai 

Negative Spirit 

There has been widespread 
criticism of the scuttling of the 
Tata's airline project (Whose 
Loss is it Anyway?, September 
14). 1 can recollect our former 
civil aviation minister CM. Ibr¬ 
ahim yelling "Tata, ta-ta". This 
pathetic attitude of our minis¬ 
ters has earned us no good rep¬ 
utation among global investors. 
The BBC's Daniel Lak has earlier 
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The Yankees Just Doodle 


There is nothing "bewilder¬ 
ing" about the conduct of the 
Americans (Yankees!, 
September 28). The 
French statesman and 
prime minister at the 
turn of the cmitury /// 
in 1919, George 
Ciemenceau, 
said sucdnc- ^ 
dy aend with 
p«ni(dcadi!jR 



"America is the only country 
that has moved from bar¬ 
barism to decadence 
without an inter¬ 
mediate period 
of civilisa¬ 
tion." How 
tnily his words 
have been vin¬ 
dicated! 
SamBenegal, 
mvDOht 


pointed out the blatant flouting 
of rules in the Indian Airlines 
flight to l.eh wherein only half 
the capacity utilisation is per¬ 
mitted and one can get a seat 
by doling out a few dollars, risk¬ 
ing other passengers' life. The 
overweight, sluggish lA will 
thus find it difficult to gear up 
for competition. 

Guarav Bansal, 
Chandigarh 

Laden with Sensation 

After the storm raised by Arun- 
dhati Roy's article (The End of 
Imagination, August 3), you've 
stirred the hornet's nest yet 



again by giving undue imp¬ 
ortance to a terrorist like Osama 
bln Laden and sensationalising 
the serious Issue of terrorism 
(The lehad Spillover, September 
7). I don't think he warranted a 
cover story especially when he 
talks of liberating Kashmir from 
our country. But then every 
magazine has an eye on its cir¬ 
culation and anything—from 
tenorist threats to unconstituti¬ 
onal burstouts from Booker 
prize-winners—becomes a cover 
story in the name of freedom 
of expression. 

VK. Sathyafit, 
received on e-mail 


Height of Corruption 

The great satirist late Harindra- 
nath Chattopadhya once rem¬ 
arked that there's "no broadcas¬ 
ting in India, it is all fraudcast¬ 
ing". Nothing could better des¬ 
cribe the situation outlined in 
Down a Prime-Time Abyss (Sep¬ 
tember 14). There may be many 
for and against the Prasar Bha- 
rati, but a critical appraisal of its 
past will establish that the elec¬ 
tronic media has always been 
under the clutches of the min¬ 
istry of information and broad¬ 
casting or handled by bureau- 
aacy-orlented or imposed pro¬ 
fessionals. That corruption has 
only reached its pinnacle now 
at the hands of the Pracharaks. 

Mahesh Inder Sharma, 
Delhi 

Shod Complacency 

In the land of Chanakya where 
proper guidelines were laid 
down for a suitable foreign pol¬ 
icy, it's sad to see that our diplo¬ 
macy failed so completely at the 
NAM summit (Nelson's Roving 
Eye, September 14). The reasons 
for such failure are probably the 
lack of enough groundwork 
done by the high commissioner 
and his staff; the present high 
commissioner's lack of rapport 
with Mandela; and the faulty 
selection and training of our 
foreign service officers. As righ¬ 
tly pointed out by J.N. Dixit we 
are wrongly patting our backs, 
instead we should strengthen 
our weak links and post dMca- 
ted men who can establish rap¬ 
port with the governments 
where they're posted. 

It Col. Harish Bahl, 
New Delhi I 


A Partial CM 

1 don't agree with your opinion 
that chief minister N. Chandra- 
babu Naidu is the ceo of Andhra 
Pradesh state (Reinventing Chief 
Ministership, September 7). He is 
concentrating on developing 
only Hyderabad and Kuppam in 
Chittoor district. One example 
of his apathy towards other 



regions in his native district is 
that he didn’t try his best to get 
funds for the completion of the 
gauge conversion project bet¬ 
ween the Tirupati-Pakala-Kat- 
padi and the Pakala-Dharma- 


varam sections, which are pend¬ 
ing for the last 30 years. As the 
CM of AP he should try his best 
to develop all regions. Other¬ 
wise the people of AP wouldn't 
l)e satisfied with his reforms. 

M.V. NaUu, 

Pakala, AP 

The Greater Culprits 

The fllm-lnakers of Mumbai on 
August 18 took out a protest 
rally against video piracy (Star 
Parade, August 31) which they 
claim has brought about losses 
of crores of rupees. Now, would 
the film-makers return the eno¬ 
rmous money they've earned 
all these years through plagia¬ 
rising foreign flicks and copy¬ 
ing western tunes? Before 
applying the Goonda Act to 
cable operators, as promised by 
chief minister Manohar Joshi, 
action should be initiated aga¬ 
inst the film-makers for violat¬ 
ing the Copyright Act. After all, 
both arc two sides of the same 
coin. Who's to raise a hue and 
cry against the other? 

Anil R, Tome, 
Pune 
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SPOTLIGHT_ _ _ 

By SUNIL MARUW in New York _ 

I T was an eagerly awaited speecli. (Jlobal leaders were curious 
about what prime minister Atal Beliari Vajpayee had to say on 
the Comprehensive Test Han Treaty (<'(iir). Especially after 
I’akistanI jirime minister Nawaz Sharif had offered to sign on 
the dotted line, subject to the lifting of sanctions imposed on 
Islamabad alter its nuilear tests in May. 

In his speech to the UN (ieneral Assembly on September 24, 
Vajpayw offered a cleverly nuanced statement of intent not to 
delay the treaty coming into force by .September next year, but 
making it lonlingent on the “successful conclusion” of the dis¬ 
cussions India is liaving with "key interlocutors" (read the US) on 
“a range ot issues", including the cibi. Vajpayee left no one in 
doubt tiiat while India would not stand in the way of the treaty 
coming into lone on schedule, the onus was on "other countries" 
to adhere to the treaty "without conditions". 

The message was clear. Now that India had harmoni.sed its natio¬ 
nal imperatives and security obligations, it was involved in a dia¬ 
logue with the US on a range of issues. This, he indicated, must 
end satisfactorily before India accedes to the treaty. Apart from the 
( I'BT, the issues under discussion include suspension of sanctions 
and easing of technology transfers and export control restrictions. 

More interesting was Vajpayee's hint that while India was willing 
to fall in line by .September 199*}, "other countries" could trip up 
in ratifying the treaty on time. Indian officials explained the refer¬ 
ence was es.sentially to the US, given the difficulties the Clinton 


administration faces in the Congress. Officials noted that Senator 
Jesse Helms, the powerful chairman of the Senate International 
Relations Committee, has been credited with the statement that 
the test ban treaty would be ratified “over my dead body". 

Indeed, observers say even if the administration does hammer 
out a deal with Congress, Capitol Hill may once again seek to rati¬ 
fy the CTBT with conditions, as happened with the Chemical 
Wea[)ons Convention, though this is not pennitted under the 
treaty. Bill Clinton, who stands politically weakened by the sex 
scandal, may find it even more difficult to get the Senate on his 
side. Hence, by saying, "we expert other countties...will adhere to 
this treaty without conditions", Vajpayee chucked the ball into the 
US' court. But many observers, especially the American media, saw 
Vajpayee's statement that India would become part of the treaty as 
a response to the Pakistan prime minister a day earlier, who had 
urged that India too be brought within the ambit of the treaty. 

Vajpayee's statement was a carefully crafted fomiulation, with 
Indian officials working on it till just before it was delivered. Indian 
officials have been closely monitoring Clinton's difficulties and 
factored these in when reviewing the progress of the negotiations 
with the US. The prime minister has repeatedly pointed out that 
the ciBT will depend on the outcome of the talks with Washington. 

But this nuanced statement also was meant for Vajpayw's critics 
back home, who question the wisdom of negotiating on the ctbp. 
In the light of what the prime minister said, one can see a method 
in claims by the scientific advisor to the defence minister, A.P.J. 
Abdul Kalam, and Atomic Energy Commission chairman R. Chid- 
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ambaram that India need not conduct any more tests and that 
there was nothing wrong in signing the test ban treaty. 

Congressional sources from both sides of the political aisle 
here welcomed the Indian decision not to upset the ctbt ratifi¬ 
cation schedule. One congressional analyst said; "I have seen 
some reports that the Indian atomic scientists have no objec¬ 
tions to the CTBT and that they are capable of subcritical simula¬ 
tion. If that’s the case, then the Indians have got it all wrapped 
up—they perhaps have a few tactical points to swing their way 
in their discussions in Washington." Another congressional aide 
who tracks South Asian affairs remarked: “We seem to be in the 
season for some good news from South Asia. We have the 
Indians and Pakistanis talking; Vajpayee and 
Sharif seem to have gotten over their objec¬ 
tions to the ctbt; but the concern in my 
mind is; is Washington ready to give these 
developments some real momentum? 

Clinton is crippled—he's a lame duck. And 
that to me is pathetic." 

C OMMENTING on Vajpayee's presenta¬ 
tion, secretary of state Madeleine | 

Albright said: "Obviously much remains | 
to be done." She mentioned, for example, the 
actual signing and ratification of the treaty, as 
well as the strengthening of export controls 
by both countries and other steps needed to 
bring India and Pakistan into full compliance 
with global arms control agreements. 

UN secretary-general Kofi Annan too wel¬ 
comed Vajpayee's statement that Indu would 
not delay the entry into force of me ctbt. 

Annan had reacted similarly to Sharif's pro- 
CTBT address to the General Assembly. 

The New York Times, meanwhile, reported 
that some Senators had accused Clinton of 
bargaining away sanctions on India in return 
for New Delhi's support for the ctbt. In a let¬ 
ter to Clinton last week, three Republican 
senators—Jesse Helms, Trent Lott (who is the 
majority leader) and Jon Kyi—said they opposed lifting sanctions 
as a price for adhering to nuclear agreements. “As the recent 
Indian nuclear tests demonstrated, the ctbt is not adequately ver¬ 
ifiable," they wrote. They also opposed the export of high-tech 
goods to India and sharing scientific information that can be used 
in nuclear programmes. However, it was unclear whether the let¬ 
ter was written before or after Helms and some of his Senate col¬ 
leagues met with Jaswant Singh on September 22. 

Interestingly, Vajpayee pointed out that India had already acc¬ 
epted the basic obligation of the ctbt by announcing a voluntary 
moratorium on further underground nuclear tests. But by refer¬ 
ring to the September 1999 deadline, he signalled that India was 
in no hurry to rush into the treaty. Baides, as Jaswant Singh, who 
is spearheading the talks with US deputy seaetary of state Strobe 
Talbott, pointed out later, Vajpayee's statement was "sufficiently 
indicative of the movement of the discustons with the US". It was 
a rejection of the resolutions passed by the P-S, G-8 and the 
Security Council soon after the nuclear 


advisor said as much a few days ago In response to a question on 
why Clinton had met Sharif and not Vajpayee. 

But addressing the UN, once again in Hindi, was not the only 
important engagement of the Indian prime minister. Equally 
important was his meeting with Nawaz Sharif on September 23, 
where they agreed to restart the stalled bilateral dialogue. 

In fact, Vajpayee took everyone by surprise when he suddenly 
walked in to address the international press immediately after hte 
meeting with Sharif. His upbeat and optimistic persona was in 
sharp contrast to his fatigued look after his meeting with Sharif in 
Colombo. He handled the press with elan, rarely evading any 
question. He spoke of the new route being planned between India 

PhoMgnplitBriVP 



Clinton with Sharll: rawards tor a amoothar dialogue 

and Pakistan in the Rajasthan sector between Monabao and Kho- 
khrapar, the need for improved economic cooperation, the direct 
road route between Lahore and Delhi, relaxation of visa rules, and 
the revival of the hotline between the two prime ministen. He 
said the dialogue heralded a new chapter in bilateral ties. 

He made it clear that New Delhi wants Clinton to visit India, "but 
we would like him to come in a positive atmosphere”—that is, 
when the sanctions issue has been resolved. Washington is bound 
to note this because various US ofiicials have been saying the pres¬ 
ident's visit is still under review. It is also a message bom the high¬ 
est quarter in India that Clintori's visit could not be held out as a 
bait to entice India into signing the ctbt. It is also a recognition by 
New Delhi that an embattled US president may be in no position to 
get the sanctions lifted and export control re^mes eased. 

Unfortunately, Vajpayee's optimism about restarting the dia¬ 
logue was not matched by the Pakistani 


tests condemning India and Pakistan for 
the tests. Indeed, Indians have given 
enough hints that the Americans have 
since come around to accqrting a mini¬ 
mum nuclear deterrent and India's securi¬ 
ty concerns. But the Americans have also 
^ven enough hints that their dialogue 
with Pakistan is making better progress 
than with India. Their national security 


delegation. Pakistani foreign minister Sartaj 
Aziz told Outlook after the Sharif-Vajpayee 
talks that it had to be seen whether bilater¬ 
al talks would lead to the resolution of the 
Kashmir problem through substantial dis¬ 
cussions or whether it "was a dialogue for 
the sake of a dialogue". 

Aziz said that for Pakistan Kashmir 
remained the core issue and talks could 
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wiLiiaidaiet Jibtorlc meeting for ^ 
Vcipafee during Ms five-day 
. FJN^ Saik trip. On September 24, Isradl 
Ben^min Netanyahu visited Va)- 
New fork Palace Hotel suite 
^wii^Madlson Avenue amidst unpieoed< 
f|nM'«GUilty, giving a new vlsit^ to 
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not proceed if India stuck to 
the position that it is an inte¬ 
gral part of India. He dis¬ 
agreed with Vajpayee’s state¬ 
ment to Indian journalists 
that Pakistan had failed to 
link Kashmir to the nuclear 
Issue. ‘Read our prime minis¬ 
ter's address to the UN," Aziz 
said. Sharif devoted consider¬ 
able space to India, Kashmir 
and the tensions in South 
Asia, linking them to the 
nuclear issue. 

But these reservations could be seen as a natural defensive mech¬ 
anism on the part of the Pakistanis about the possible failure of 
the dialogue. You don't have to be very insightful to realise the 
two sides have an inflexible position on Kashmir and no easy solu¬ 
tions are possible. It helps to express reservations, especially when 
Sharif agrees to talks with a bjp prime minister, what with the 
political tlnderbox he faces back home in Pakistan. 

I N fact, the agreement to restart the dialogue marked a change 
from the stand taken by New Delhi at Colombo, where the talfo 
had ended on a rather aaimonious note. Indian officials were 
loathe to concede that India had changed tack. At Colombo, the 
Indians had emphasised that its "approach all along had been for 
a broad-based and composite dialogue which will move the rela¬ 
tionship forward across a broad front". That is, New Delhi was 
against restricting discussions to Kashmir 
and peace and security, the first two items 
of the June 1997 agreement between the 
foreign secretaries. The fear then was that 
if India were to start discussions on these 
two issues, leaving the others for a later 
period, as demanded by Pakistan, 

Islamabad would have leeway in disaedit- 
tng the whole process by saying that since 
no progress could be made on these Issues, 
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third party involvement was 
advisable. 

Since then, there has obvi¬ 
ously been a rethink. Critics 
back home are bound to ask 
what the government has got 
in return. But it is also argued 
that for the bjp to agree to the 
talks Is good policy, because 
of the way it Is perceived by 
the Pakistanis, whatever the 
end result. In fact, Jagdish 
Bhagwati, professor at Colu¬ 
mbia University, points out 
that only the bjp could arrive at a worthwhile deal with Pakistan. 
Says he: "It’s like only Nixon could make the deal with (commu¬ 
nist) China. In the same way it's only the bjp that can pull oti an 
agreement with Pakistan." 

According to the schedule worked out by the two foreign secre¬ 
taries, they will meet from October IS to 18 in Islamabad to discuss 
peace and security, cbms and Kashmir. In the first half of Novem¬ 
ber, other Issues will be taken up—Siachen (defence secretaries), 
WuUar barrage/Tulbul navigation project (secretaries, water and 
power). Sir Creek (additional secretaries, defence/surveyor gener¬ 
als), terrorism and drug trafficking (home secretaries), economic 
and commercial cooperation (commerce seaetaries) and promo¬ 
tion of friendly exchanges in various fields (culture seaetaries). 

But India still faces some severe tests—in one of the UN com¬ 
mittees dealing with disarmament, it is likely that the nuclear 
tests may be brought up in a way posing a 
formidable challenge to Indian diplomatic 
skills. The seat in the Seeflrity Council that 
India is seeking is almost out for the 
moment. Vajpayee has taken two decisive 
steps in two action-packed days. He has 
dearly put his stamp^rerhaps for the first 
since the tests—on foreign policy. But this 
is fust the beginning. ■ 

With Nanyan 0. Kaabavan In New York 
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OPINION 


Vajpayee^ Wasted Rhetoric 


By MICHAEL KREPON 


A fter testing nuclear weapons, now comes the hard part: 
explaining India's reasoning, reducing nuclear dangers, arti¬ 
culating doctrine, defining requirements, adopting a suit¬ 
able force posture, establishing effective command, control, and 
intelligence arrangements, and repairing ties to the international 
community. Tliis work will take decades of effort and expen.se. 
Prime minister Atal Behari Vajpayee's speech before the UN 
General Assembly did not make much headway on these matten 
before an admittedly tough audience. 

The reserved response of the General Assembly to the prime 
minister's effort should hardly come as a surprise. It was here, 
two years ago, that the Government of India argued against the 
propriety of the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty (ctbt), and was 
rebuffed by a vote of 1S8 to three (with Bhutan and Libya join¬ 
ing India in opposition). None of the arguments so vehemently 
expressed by Indian officials then figure now in New Delhi's 
approach to the ctbt. Having been told previously that India's 
opposition was a matter of high principle, the assembly was now 
advised by the prime minister that last season's morality play was 
really about keeping the nuclear option open, nothing more. 

New York is a cynical town, and nothing in the prime minis¬ 
ter's speech diminished that deep reservoir of cynicism, which 
extends to the Government of India's rationale for nuclear test¬ 
ing. Prime minister Vajpayee's slen¬ 
der explanation to the General Asse¬ 
mbly—a solitary reference to India's 
“deteriorating security environ¬ 
ment*—is unlikely to be persuasive 
to those who have charted Indo- 
Chinese relations over the past 
decade or the reversal of Indian and 
Pakistani fortunes with the end of 
the Cold War. Most of the interna¬ 
tional community remains uncon¬ 
vinced of the Bjp's reasoning—not 
because New Delhi's long-range secu¬ 
rity concerns vis-a-vis China are 
groundless, but because it is widely 
understood that India could have 
assured itself of a serviceable nuclear deterrent without testing. 

Crude but devastating "first generation" nuclear devices could 
have been fabricated by India's capable nuclear scientists without 
creating a geopolitical disturbance. (US scientists managed this 
feat over 50 years ago, using slide rules rather than computers. 
Regrettably, the basic design for a nuclear weapon is now quite 
replicable.) Instead, India carried out an ambitious test series, 
attesting to the latitude given to a closed nuclear establishment 
by political leaders—a phenomenon well known in the West, 

To the outside world, this public display of joining the nuclear 
club was widely viewed not only as a means to confirm advanced 
nuclear weapon designs, but also to secure status, increase barga¬ 
ining leverage (at home as well as abroad), and counter perceptions 
of softness. If nuclear testing is, indeed, a requirement for "equal 
security" (to use Jaswant Sink's phrase) in troubled regions where 
states cannot rely on the help of others against nuclear-armed 
neighbours, India's example could also be followed by Egypt, Syria, 
Iran, Iraq, Taiwan, South Korea and japan—whose security treaty 
with the United States must be considered a historical anomaly. 

India's decision to detonate nuclear weapons—and the deterio¬ 
rating regional security environment that has resulted—comes at 


a time when the Middle East peace process is at a critical phase. 
North Korea's nuclear programme is thawing, Iraq is challenging 
the continuation of UN inspections, Iran is pursuing the nuclear 
option, and Russia is in crisis. Thus, the bjp's international legacy 
could well be its "contribution" to the unravelling of global 
efforts to stem and reverse proliferation. These regimes, particu¬ 
larly the Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty, which have long been 
vilified within India, might now be viewed in a different light. 

Those looking for new Indian Initiatives to help reduce the 
nuclear dangers generated by testing were disappointed. 
Vajpayee moved minimally, but usefully, to respond to interna¬ 
tional calls for India's signature on the itbt. India's promise not 
to delay the treaty's entry-into-force beyond September 1999 
was not nearly as convoluted as Nawaz Sharif's formulation, but 
both led to the same juncture: a target date by which key states 
either ratify the ctbt or remain on the sidelines. Such a mecha¬ 
nism proved to be essential in convincing the Republican lead¬ 
ership in the United States Senate to address its responsibilities 
and ratify the Chemical Weapons Convention. 

How soon the Government of India chooses to act on the prime 
minister's public commitment is a matter of considerable inter¬ 
national interest. From a distance, it is hard to identify any sub¬ 
stantive reason for New Delhi's non-signature on a treaty whose 
lineage is distinctly Indian. The longer Vajpayee waits, the more 
the issue arises in international fora and the more India's com¬ 
mitment to disarmament initiatives 
is called into question. 

Vajpayee also reaffirmed India's 
newly favourable posture toward the 
Fissile Material Cutoff Treaty at the 
UN. These negotiations in Geneva, 
which could be long and arduous, 
offer South Block an opportunity to 
turn the page after the debacle of the 
ctbt's negotiating endgame. Refe¬ 
rence was also made to a renewed 
effort seeking the phased elimina¬ 
tion of all nuclear weapons. A simi¬ 
lar initiative in 1995-1996 coincided 
with India's opposition to the ctbt, 
and was thus widely perceived as a 
device to provide diplomatic cover for India's lonely stand. 
Whether a new initiative in this regard would be more credible 
depends on its particulars, which were not spelled out. 

The most Interesting news in New York—the joint statement by 
the Indian and Pakistani prime ministers to resume bilateral tallu 
and agreement on a mechanism for substantive dialogue—was 
not mentioned in the prime minister's speech before the General 
Assembly. Nuclear dangers in South Asia cannot be reduced by 
UN speeches or by declarations of good intent. India and 
Pakistan are not lacking in such affirmations. For example, this is, 
by my count, the third time since 1990 when joint pledges have 
been made to use the prime ministerial hotline. The last use of 
this hotline to stop the firing along the Line of Control succeed¬ 
ed for less than three months. '* 

The key test for Indian leadership—as viewed ftom abroad—lies 
in adopting concrete steps that lend credence to public declara¬ 
tions. The resumption of talks between India and Pakistan offers 
a rate and welcome opportunity for South Block to lead in 
regional efforts to reduce nuclear dangers. There is much room 
for creativity in this realm, and pressing need. ■ 

(The writer is president of the Henry L. Stimson Center in Washirtgton.) 
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The BJP plays the Article 356 card—and walks into a constitutional landmine 



Photographs by SWAPAN NAYAK 


By RANJIT BHUSHAN in Patna Union cabinet's proposal to dismiss the Bihar government and 

~~~~ place the assembly under "suspended animation", reportedly citing 

O N September 24, Laioo Prasad Yadav carried out a mock the fact that the Rabri government had just won a post-walkout 
exorcising of his three ghosts, Vajpayee, Advani and 1904) trust vote in the 321-strong state assembly and thus invalid- 
Geo^e, in Patna. At a place which is better known for ated a case of constitutionat breakdown. The communique quoted 

protestors putting up tents, he got one of his deputies to legal precedents to indicate the loopholes in the dismissal proposal, 

do the invocation. There was much mirth and merri- That the move had put the government in a twist was clear from 
ment and a good time was had by all. TVrentyfoui hours later, it home minister L.K. Advani's statement that a response could be for- 

tumed out that the invocation had borne fruit. mulated only after prime minister Atal Behari Vajpayee returned 

The sting lay in the tail. And It came as a bit of an anti-climax at from his New York-Paris visits. Advani, however, also indicated diat 

the end of a hectic week. In a weighty communique addressed to if the cabinet found enough grounds, to recommend a dismissal— 

the Union government, president O. Narayanan turned down the after going through it all over again—it would send it right back to 


ADVANI SAYS THE CABINET MAY STILL FIND GROUNDS FOR SACKING RABRI DEVI 
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cedented act for two ministers to carry the prime minister to 
Rashtrapati Bhavan," Uloo said. 

According to weil-piaced w sources, Bhandari's decision was 
egged on ^ a four-month-long battle of attrition with the Rabti 
Devi government over appointments to universities. Several 
appointments had been held up by the governor, citing procedu¬ 
ral lapses, and the situation was coming to a he^. So, when the 
news came that the Union cabinet had recommended its dismissal, 
it did not catch the Rashtriya Janata Dal (kid) by surprise either. 

L ALOO, who had dared the Centre to dismiss his (wife Rabri’s) 
government bellowed; "It is an Rss gameplan and I shall thwart 
it” The 0{^sitlon, otherwise Ix^y fragmented over the 
issue of Congr^ participation in an alternative government has 
suddenly come alive. The Congress, Mulayam Singh Yadav, the Ldt 
parties and even the Janata Dal—save amh Laloo-baiter Run Vilas 
Paswan—are speaking in one voice. The use of Article 3S6, they 
chime, is undemoaatic and reveal the hidden agenda of die WP. 

Senior bjp leaders admit that for months now, they have been 
under Intense pressure from their cadres and die Samata Party to 
dismiss the Bihar government Taking a calculated gamble, the VP 
recommended Central rule, which is technically binding on the 
president even if he has returned it once. Says a bjp leaden “Now 
whatever happens, we can tell our people that at least we tried.” 
Well-placed bjp sources say the bjp government and Fernandes 
and Nitish Kumar reportedly favour elecdons in Bihar around the 
same time the other states go to polls. 

Laloo, of course, wasted no time. He summoned all his rid mus to 
Patna amid speculation that they were being wooed by rivals. Then, 
he held a press conference to say his government was not going. 
Wife Rabri Devi threatened to go on a fast-unto-death and senior 
RID leaders sat on an impromptu dhama opposite Raj Bhavan, 
i^ere the choicest epithets were reserved for Bhandari and Co. 

But the mb came the next day, when the R|D-sponsored state 
bandh passed off rather peacefully—barring a killing in Bhagalpur, 
and the ransacking of some railway property elsewhere, there was 
nothing to write home about. "Where is the'vlolence ftat the WP 
has been harping on?" retorted rid minister Vijay Krishna. "Lalooji 
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MAJWADI PARTY, AND THE LEFT SAY THE USE OF ARTICLE 356 IS UNDEMOCRATIC. 
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AdvanI: "We will wait till the prime mlnistar’s return” 

is not an individual. He is an institution. And this is a blatant 
attempt to damage the institution.” 

Naturally, not everyone looked at it like that. For some, it meant 
that Laioo, a truly formidable leader who has individual charisma 
and a loose but aggressive cadre base, was being put in the dock. 
Germane to the entire issue is the governor’s scathing report. Even 
while the bjp toned down the report from 'dissolving the assem¬ 
bly' to 'suspended animation', the impact would be the same. Acc¬ 
ording to sources, the toned-^own 
report came at the insistence of 
attorney-general Soli Sorabjee who 
insisted that such a move would 
invite the court's intervention. Says 
senior lawyer Rajeev Dhavan: "In 
recommending suspended anima¬ 
tion, they have paid lip-service to 
the Bommai judgement." 

According to Bhandari's report, 
between 1990 and 1997, which was 
Laloo's two terms, more than 51,000 
people have been killed; more than 
7,000 women were raped; there 
were close to 24,000 dacoities and 
more than 17,000 kidnapping. And these were the registered cases. 

Bhandari's report also mentions the spurt in political killings— 
"the numbers have touched the 425 mark"—many of them mo 
rivab. Kidnapping has become an industry. Criminal gangs have 
carved out their respective spheres of influences. 

The governor's report is said to have quoted a letter by the 
chief secretary of Bihar who earlier this year wrote to the Centre, 
saying that as many as 29 districts were "seriously disturbed* on 
account of extremist and Naxal-related violence. In some dis¬ 


tricts like Chatra, Jehanabad, Giridih, Hazaribagh, Aurangabad 
and Palamu, government authority had eroded with extremists 
issuing orders, cornering all development funds with little or no 
opposition from officials. The police force, the report points out, 
has become an appendage of the ruling party; and the state is 
being administered by a council of ministers, many of whom 
have criminal connections. 

Bihar shares a long border with Nepal and the inaeasing influ¬ 
ence of Pakistan's isi is quite visible. Bhandari's report quotes the 
general officer commanding of central command, Lt. Gen. Surjit 
Singh Bangra, admitting before a 
civil-military liaison in Patna that 
the ISI had made deep inroads and 
is a key conduit of arms and nar¬ 
cotics into the country. State intel¬ 
ligence agencies have time and 
again warned the state government 
of the Impending threat of the isi. 

In such a situation, governance is 
tough. Says Omprakash Slnha, gen¬ 
eral secretary of the labour enforce¬ 
ment officer association of Bihar 
"We have not got salaries for six 
months. Ironically, it is our job to 
ensure that companies pay salarln 
to their employees. What authority do we have if we our^ves are 
not paid?” Government employees working in ciyporatlons say the 
situation is so bad that there is no stationery in offices: often office 
orders and circulars carmot be issued due to lack of office equip¬ 
ment; even routine promotions have been held up for years. 

Says Sushil Modi of the m "We have opposed Article 356. But in 
Bihar's case, it fits like a glove.” Only, Laioo doesn’t think so and 
on September 25, once the president sent back the proposal to dis¬ 
miss Rabri Devi, he had won round one of the batUe for Bihar ■ 
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THE ARTICLE 356 BOOMERANG 

In soothing one ally, the BJP coalition now risks alienating the rest with its Bihar gamble 



T. NARAYAN 


By BHAVDE EP KANG 

F or the mi', it's a Catch-22 
situation. A government 
critically dependent on the 
support of regional parties 
finds itself with no option 
but to hit them with what hurts 
most, the p.sychologica) brahmastra 
of Article 356. In satisfying one 
ally, the Samata Party, and the bjp 
cadres in Bihar, it risks alienating 
all the rest. Judging by the poor 
attendance at the meeting of bjp 
allies called by home minister L.K. 

Advani last week, the government 
will have a hard time piloting a 
proclamation of president's rule 
through the Lok Sabha, much less 
the Rajya Sabha, where it does not 
enjoy a majority. 

For the Shiromani Akali Dal, it’s 
something of an emotional issue. 

Punjab was the first state govern¬ 
ment to have been dismissed, as 
early as 1951. Both Punjab chief 
minister Parkash Singh Badai and 
Union minister Surjeet Singh 
Barnala have been at the receiving end of Article 356 in the past. 
The Akalis, not allowed to complete a five-year term by the 
Congress, were the first to demand deletion of the offending arti¬ 
cle. Abuse ot this provision is the one issue on which they have 
consistently remained united. 

For Barnala, it's a particularly difficult dilemma. Uncere¬ 
moniously ousted as chief minister in 1988, he was later to be 
removed as governor of Tamil 
Nadu when he refused to comply 
with the f.cntre's directive to dis¬ 
miss the majority omi; government. 

Pleading ill-heaith, he didn’t show 
up for the cabinet meeting which 
approved dismissal of the Kabri 
Devi government or for Advani's 
meeting. Ttie party openly declared 
its opposition to the move in 
Chandigarh, with mi'-baiter Gurch- 
aran Singh Tohra going so far as to 
call it a “murder of democracy’’. 

Already upset with the bjp on seve¬ 
ral other counts, including the 
inclusion of Udham Singh Nagar district in the proposed state of 
Uttaranchal, the use of Article 356 is a fresh strain on the alliance 
and on Badai, who is its architect, .sad leaders were bitter about the 
fact that the bjp was taking them for granted. 

The Telugu Desam Party, whose Yerran Naidu was asked to 
attend but stayed away on the instructions of Andhra Pradesh 


The BJP coalition: pulling In different directions 

chief minister Chandrababu Naidu who was then in the US, 
faces a dilemma it has encountered earlier. As part of the United 
Front government, it had fought against the move to impose 
president's rule in Uttar Pradesh, but finally acceded to pressure 
from the Samajwadi Party’s Mulayam Singh Yadav. I'he arbitrary 
dismissal of the N.T. Kama Rao 
government in 1984 hasn’t been 
forgotten and the party has taken 
a principled stand against Article 
356, sending clear signals that its 
support in Parliament cannot be 
taken for granted. 

Opposition from the other 
allies—the aiadmk, the Biju Janata 
Dal, the Trinamul Congress and 
the Haryana Lok Dal—is based on 
'we want our demands met’ poli¬ 
tics. If Rabri can go, why not 
Karunanldhi in Tamil Nadu, J.B, 
Patnaik in Orissa, Jyoti Basu in 
West Bengal and Bans! Lai in Haryana? Trinamul leader Mamata 
Banerjee went even further, asking for the dismissal of the Assam 
and Tripura governments as well on the grounds of a deteriorat¬ 
ing law and order situation and corruption. At Advani’s meeting, 
the aiadmk's R. Janarthanam did not oppo.se the imposition of 
president's rule in Bihar but insisted that it be first used in Tamil 
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DEPENDENT ON ALLIES, THE BJP FINDS IT TOUGH TO GET SUPPORT ON THE ISSUE 
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KNOWN FOR HIS HONESTY, BHANDARI NEVER BUILT A COTERIE AROUND HIMSELF 


Bhandari^ Hour of Fame 

Ho may be an RSS man but the Bihar governor has a mind of his own 


B HOLA Bhandarl is Uw last 
man anyone, includl^ his 
buddies, wouid have expected 
to stir up a national controv^. At 
the fag end of an uiuemarkidtle 
political career spanning 47 years, 

Bihar governor Sunder Sn^ Bha¬ 
ndarl, 77, has overnight acquired a 
lifetime's worth of notoriety, 

Bhandari arrived in Patna armed 
with a hatchet, his mission—entr¬ 
usted to him by home minister 
LK. Advanl—being to cut chief 
minister Rabtl Devi to size. Inev¬ 
itably, the two clashed on several 
Bills which Bhandari refused to 
okay and she responded by avoid¬ 
ing and bypassing him. Month 
after month, Bhandari sent adverse rep¬ 
orts to the Centre, laying the ground for 
his recommendation of her dismissal. 

He was toeing the rss (and Advani) line, 
but at the same time, say those close to 
him, he was convinced that Rabri Devi 
should go. Even Bhandari's detractors 
agree that the man did his homework. 



TNAflAYAN 


Only after wading through mountains of 
documents and t^ng to bureaucrats and 
others did Bhandari prepare his case. 
Assisting him were state m leaders Sushil 
Modi and Kallashpati Mlsra and in Delhi, 
BjP general secretary K.N. Govindacharya. 

So certain was Bhandari of his argu¬ 
ments that he aired his views to the press 


evp before ^ Union cAinet appro^ 
his fecommekdtiUpn, propipUng flak 
firom all quarttffis; An indiscreflon which 
prompted contj^at^ns wifli the other 
Bhantbili, whose Jti^oilou^eaitea 
as UP'gomrncir bet^me a by^id 
for ^Ittekihgi ' 
Ktiown^hish(maty, discipline 
and spartan hflK^, Kiandail fs 
no ga^player and has never built 
tq] a co^ around lilmself. A 
bachddr, he shared digs with J,P. 
l^afliui and Pyarelal Kli^delwal at 
10, Ashoita Road next to the party 
h^uarters for several years (the 
three were, somewhat unfairly, 
rhibbed the "das numbrls^"). 

if nothing else, the Bihar crisis 
enabled a feiv minutes of cordial 
conversation between pflme min¬ 
ister Vajpayee and the governor. 
The two have barely been on talk¬ 
ing terms decades. Vajpayee 
has consistently scuttled Bhandari’s 
chances of becoming bjp president. Dur¬ 
ing his brief tenure as governor, Bhandari 
has forged a good relatlonfltip with the 
bureaucracy. If his reception in Patna 
after the Union cabinet accepted his 
report is any indication, he's mote popu¬ 
lar in Bihar than outside. 


Nadu—the line taken by law minister R. Tharabidurai during 
the Cabinet meeting. 

Patty chief J.Jayalaiitha warned that if the Centre did not com¬ 
ply with her demand for dismissal of the dmk government "it 
will only imply tliat it is not seriously concerned about contain¬ 
ing and putting down terrorism". The reasons cited for Rabri 
Devi's dismissal apply even more 
forcefully to Tamil Nadu, she 
insists. Jayalalitha's demand for 
dissolution, rather than 'suspend¬ 
ed animation', of the Bihar assem¬ 
bly, followed by elections within 
two months, is quite clearly moti¬ 
vated by the fear that her flock 
may not remain together. 

H er warning against horse-trad¬ 
ing in Bihar arises from the 
possibility that the bjp, 
emboldened by success in splitting 
the Rashtriya janata Dal, might tar¬ 
get other regional parties, bjp state leaders had declared their 
intention of engineering a split in the rid as early as the party's 
national executive in Jaipur. Already, the cracks in the aiadmk 
front are showing with the mdmk, pmk and trc taking an indepen¬ 
dent line on supporting the bjp government. The pmk has also 
come out in favour of the bip's move on Bihar. 

It was pressure from her allies that reportedly prevented 
Jayalalitha from withdrawing support to the bjp government in 
early August. Rumours that a bjp Rajya Sabha had all but 


managed to woo six of the 18 aiadmk MPs were rife early last 
month. Jayalalitha, suspecting former Union minister of state 
for finance and former party organising secretary R.K. Kumar of 
perfidy, removed him from his post. 

The bjp can seek scant comfort from Lok Shakti leader and com¬ 
merce minister Ramakrishna Hegde, who declared his opposi¬ 
tion to the use of Article 356, but 
said he would abide by the collec¬ 
tive decision of the Cabinet on the 
issue. Hegde who has always been 
consistent in his opposition to 
Article 356 has placed on record 
his dissatisfaction through a tele¬ 
gram to the prime minister in 
which he said the proposed dis¬ 
missal of the Rabri Devi govern¬ 
ment was a "blow to democracy". 

The bjp, however, has found a 
not-unexpected ally in Janata Dal 
leader Ram Vilas Paswan and Rash¬ 
triya Janata Party MP, Anand 
Mohan. Only two of the six Lok Sabha JD MPs, S. Jaipal Reddy 
and I.K. Gujral, went to the president to register their protest 
against the proposed imposition of Article 356 last week. Anand 
Mohan is reportedly upset about the killing of a part)’ office¬ 
bearer in the course of the Bihar bandh called by the rjd last 
week. Asked how he was going against the party line, Paswan 
snapped, "Hum Bihar ka ground reality dekhenge ya Janata Dal ka 
resolution dekhenge (should we see the ground realities in Bihar 
or the JD resolution)?" ■ 
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OUTLOOK-SOFRES MODE OPIMIOH POLL IM BIHAR 


IRMN HUSSAfN 


72% Say Bihar Merits 
President’s Ruie 

The Sofres-MooE pt)ll was conducted in five centres spread across Bihar—Patna, 
Ranchi, Jamshedpur, Katihar and Saharsa—between September 21 and 23. An over¬ 
whelming number (74 per cent) of the 603 adult respondents polled wants the Rabri 
Devi government dismissed; 72 per cent favour the imposition of President’s rule and 
a large majority, 70 per cent, say Laloo Yadav is personally corrupt. As many as 82 per 
cent feel that the law and order situation is serious cause for concern; and 76 per cent 
say there is a financial crisis in the state. 



Should the Rabri Devi government 
be dismissed? 

Is the law and order situation in 
Bihar bad? 

Does the law and order situation in 
Bihar merit the imposition of 
president's rule? 

Yes: 74% 

No: 24% 

Cant say: 2% 

wm 

Yes: 82% 

No: 17% 

Cam say: 1% 


72% 

25% 

'''''' 

Oo you think Laloo Prasad Yadav 

Do you think there is a financial 

Do you think that Bihar governor 

is personally corrupt? 

crisis in the state and does it merit 

S.S. Bhandari is partisan and playing 



imposition of a financial emergency? 

BJP politics? 





31% 

Yes: 70% 


Yes: 76% 







50% 

No: 25% 


No: 18% 



Cam say: 5% 

mmmm 

Cam say: 6% 

msBmm 

Cam say: 19% 
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OPINION.. .... 

IWo Wrongs do not a RigM Make 


T he makers of our (’onstitutiorr had envisaged, 
indeed cautioned, that Article 356, which 
empowers the president to dismiss a state gov¬ 
ernment, should be used only in the rarest of rare 
cases. If there was ever a state government that met 
this criterion it is that of Rabri Devi in Bihar (for 
Rabri Devi read l.ahro Yadav). Never has an adminis¬ 
tration treated an entire state as a personal fiefdom 
and neglected its basic duties to the people who 
elected it so callously. Never has a government been 
so neck-dc*ep in corruption and crime. Year after year 
this state returns unutilised Plan funds to the Centre 
because it no longer has the machinery left to make 
good use of them or any interest in creating one. In the hal¬ 
cyon days of the National Front, Mr Laloo Yadav was able to use 
Plan funds openly to meet current expenses bloated by an over¬ 
staffed civil service and countless rake-offs to crony politicians 
and contractors. Those days ended when Manmohan Singh 
became the finance minister, So money meant for development 
projects began to go back to the Centre. 

In the meantime, the people of Bihar remain the poorest and 
most Irenighted in the country. To visit the state is to go back 
fifty years in the past. In large parts of the state, the stygian 
darkness of the rural night is unrelieved by the glimmer of elec¬ 
tric lights. The roads are [Krtholed nightmares in a state that 
once had the best road network in the 
country. Highway robbery, murder and 
caste wars are common; there is little law 
and order even in the towns and none 
whatever in the villages. There are more 
murders in Bihar than killings by mili¬ 
tants in Kashmir. 

According to a state intelligence report, 
there are more than 120 dacoit gangs at 
large in the state. The same report alleges 
that a large number of them enjoy the 
patronage of Mr Laloo Yadav himself. 

Finally, the Rs 900-crore fodder scam 
res'ealed the extent to which I.aloo had 
'Robin llood-ised’ the Bihar administra¬ 
tion. When the c hi obtained warrants for 
his arrest, he 0|X-nly warned it against 
sending its officials to Patna to arrest him. 

In Patna, huge gangs ot hoodlums took 
up watch outside his house to prevent 
anyone from entering it and serving him 
with the warrant, and a thoroughly u)-opted and corrupted 
state police refused to help the (ni olticials who had gone to 
Patna to serve the warrant. In Delhi, l aloo threatened to, and 
eventually did, break the Janata Dal. When then prime minister 
Inder Kumar Gujral finally succeeded in persuading him to give 
himself up, he insisted on setting his time and terms for pre¬ 
senting himself at the court. And in a final swipe at the spirit, 
if not letter, of the Constitution, he installed his wife as chief 
minister, and continued to reign from his five-star jail in a spe¬ 
cially refurbished rest house. 

In short, in the 51-year history of Indian democracy, no one 
has so completely betrayed the trust of the people who elected 
him, or so brazenly demonstrated his contempt for the law and 
Constitution of India. Despite that, Mr Vajpayee's government 
has made a grave error in recommending the use of Article 356 
to dismiss the Rabri Devi government. To begin with, the gov¬ 


ernment has, ostensibly, acted upon a recommenda¬ 
tion by the governor. Sunder Singh Bhandari, who 
wrote to the president that in his assessment it was 
no longer possible for the administration to be car¬ 
ried on in Bihar according to the provisions of the 
Constitution. As has been pointed out, this is not 
only true but has been true for some time. The only 
problem is that the subjective assessment of the gov¬ 
ernor is the third of no fewer than 10,grounds for 
dismissal that have been expressly ruled out by the 
Supreme Court in the S.R. Bommai vs Union of India 
case. Allegations of corruption is the seventh of the 
grounds disallowed, and the maladministration of 
the state, which has to be Mr Bhandari's substantive justifica¬ 
tion for recommending dissolution, is the first of those 10 
grounds. What the Supreme Court has laid down, in effect, 
therefore, is that except when a state government refuses to 
heed (Xmlral directives given under several specific Articles of 
the Constitution, the people, and only the people, who elected 
it, have the right to punish it. 'I'hat is the essence of federalism. 

The Bjp's decision is also suspect because of its timing. It has 
come days after the state Assembly decisively rejected the bill to 
create a Vananchal state out of South Bihar. This has inevitably 
fuelled the speculation that it is dismi,ssing the Bihar govern¬ 
ment in order to impose the truncation of the state upon its 
people. More even than the three grounds 
cited above, this suspicion can play havoc 
with Indian federaiisin. If the Bihar gov¬ 
ernment is dismissed, and the Centre 
carves out Vananchal while the state is 
under Central rule, how will Indians allay 
Kashmiri fears that one day another gov¬ 
ernment in New Delhi might similarly 
separate Jammu from the Valley against 
the wishes of the majority in the state? It 
is difficult, therefore, not to agree with 
commerce minister Ramakrishna Hegde 
and the sir's other allies that recommend¬ 
ing Rabri Devi government's dismissal is a 
monumental mistake. 

Not surprisingly, the president, Mr K.R. 
Narayanan, took a decision to refer it back 
to the cabinet. In his communique to the 
home ministry late last Friday, one of the 
reasons he cited for turning down the dis¬ 
missal plea was that Rabri Devi had not 
lost the confidence of the legislature. During Mr Inder GujraTs 
prime ministership too, Mr Narayanan had sent back the 
United Front's recommendation to dismiss the Kalyan Singh 
government on precisely the same grounds. 

The B|P will, therefore, almost certainly get a reprieve from its 
own folly. If that happens it would do well not to insist on 
Rabri's dismissal. Constitutional and national considerations 
apart, the bjp should have realised that recommending Rabri 
Devi's dismissal cannot fail to rekindle Ja^alalitha's demand 
that the dmk government be dismissed too. Since it is in no 
position to meet this demand, it will create a powerful urge in 
the .UADMK to quit the government. Even the Bihar electorate, 
which has been edging towards the bjp and Samata coalition 
from election to election, is likely to swing back behind Laloo if 
New Delhi pushes the Vananchal bill though while the state is 
under president's rule. ■ 



True, no one has betrayed 
the trust of the people like 
Laloo and Co. But the 
Supreme Court has laid 
down that except when a 
state govamment refuses to 
heed Central pfrectiyes, 
only the people who elected 
it have the right to punteh 
it. And Rabri hasn't yet ipst 
the legislature’s confhfbttce. 
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...the devastation. A macabre ■ 

equation is evident as the aftermath of I 
the worst floods in living memory sets ■ 
in: the decrease in water levels has been 
accompanied by a corresponding increase in 
misery. An epidemic is looming, food is 
scarce and livelihoods jeopardised. The food 
waters that drowned a vast swathe of land 
from Surat in the west to Assam in the 
east may have slowly started ebbing, but 
they have left in their wake utter desolation 
and despair. The flood is only the beginning 
of the tragedy. 


UTTAB PRADESH; HOPE EBBWO AWAY 

By ISHAN JOSHI in Gorakhpur 

AVE you ever tried living on top of a bmid (embankment)? A 
nine-foot wide strip of land that juts out a hundred feet from 
the swirling, tepid waters of the still swollen Rapti river In 
the interiors of Gorakhpur. Quite like an iceberg, really. Except 
that this bund is a muddy knoll that stretches for a dozen kilome¬ 
tres rising out of the eastern extremities of the Indo-Gangetic 
plain. It is also home for Ram Karan, Raj Kumarl and their six chil¬ 
dren. Has been for over a month now, in fact. And they have the 
entire population of their village—a Harljan basti called 
Khadputahra—to keep them company. 

"It was a pitch darlc moonless night when our village went under. 
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(Left) As the floods recede, Surat is strewn with carcasses; 

In Darbhanga a family makes for land with meagre possessions 

We had time only to grab our children and make for the higher 
ground on top of the bimd. The little we had is all there," says Ram 
Karan, pointing to an ensemble of slushy, mud-brick ruins which 
were once houses. As if on cue, the wind changes direction and the 
odour of destruction comes wafting up from the hutments to the 
embankment. The stench is unbearable as the carcasses of the vil¬ 
lage cattle add to the pungency of fennenting grain. 

"My children have nothing to eat, nothing to wear. The Rs 1,000 
we received from the government is running out. How long can 
we stay in these straw and tarpaulin jhuggis which are perched so 
t precariously on the bund that every time there is a gust, my chil¬ 
dren cling to me in fear?" Raj Kumaii asks. There are no answers. 


In the absence of any hope, they have had to take decisions. Hard 
decisions. "We are prepring to move back into our houses. My hus¬ 
band and many other villagers spend all day attempting to clean 
the slime and muck out of our homes and put up some sort of roof. 
But there is so much of slush and mud, mud everywhere...." 

She points to Sushila, a neighbour, who is walking past with a 
snake dangling at the end of a stick. "Every house is ^11 of snakes, 
scorpions, crabs and other Crustacea," she adds. "Our house guests 
are quite annoyed that we want to move back," interrupts a 
teenaged boy before skipping away laughing. Laughing! 

Sushila appears again. Bereft of the snake, but pushing a boy 
ahead of herself. His left leg is grotesquely deformed. "The prob¬ 
lem began a couple of months ago with the onset of the rains and 
the subsequent floods made it worse," she says. The local quack 
thinks it may be filaria. The boy's father, more in hope than with 
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FLOODS. 


UTPAL BARUAH 



(Clockwise from above) A watery grave lor one of Kaziranga's famous one-horned 
rhinos; an aerial view of the devastation near Surat, where residents cover their 
mouths and noses amidst the stench of rotting grain and carcasses 




“WE’LL MANAGE SOMEHOW, 

any certainly, insists that "Panne has twisted his leg" and advises 
his wife to continue massaging it. "That shouid cure it." 

Ram Karan, Raj Kumarl, Sushila and countless others complain 
of deteriorating vision ever since the waters submerged their lives. 
And then there are the skin ailments, boils and sores that each vil¬ 
lager displays with abandon in the hope of a little "flood relief 
grant". The boatman who ferried us to Khadputahra—still the 
only way to get there, though the water is receding—says that in 
Mader (his village a couple of kilometres downstream) there are 
already a dozen cases of cholera and he fears an epidemic. 

As we prepare to leave the bund, a group of young men arrive, 
panting with the exertion of having ridden two to a bicycle. They 
bring with them what passes for good news in these parts: "The 
water is now shallow enough to be forded at a point 8 km away." 

In the neighbouring villages of Usri and Pali, the water levels 
have fallen. These villages now wallow In a sea of mud with only 


OTHERWISE THE GOONDAS WIL 

the pucca houses left standing. But the agricultural fields, the very 
backbone of rural Indian life—are still under four to five feet of 
standing water. "The kharif aop was ruined by the flood and by 
the look of things, the rabi crop (which should be sown in 
October) will go the same way unless the water dries up miracu¬ 
lously," says Shamshet Singh, sarpanch of Usri. 

These are the victims of the floods in eastern UP. Then, there are 
the victims of flood relief. Like the boatmen commandeered by the 
government from all over the state at the pdSk of the floods a 
month ago, and pressed into rescue work. With the ebbing of the 
waters, they are not really needed anymore. But the trucks which 
carted them from Benares and Allahabad to the worst of the flood- 
affected areas have disappeared. So have the officials who handed 
out slips of official paper in lieu of payments or contracts. Tliere Is 
this surreal sight of hundreds of boatmen living in their boats on 
dry land on either side of National Highway N from Benares to 
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iOME TO STEAL THE BAMBOO AND TAKE AWAY MY HOME.” 


Gorakhpur. Waiting for their money. And a ride back home. 

"We risked our lives and came no questions asked because we 
thought of those suffering. We cook our dry chapattis to fill our 
stomach and have to shit and bathe in the open. This is what we 
get in return for helping out,*" spits out Kumar Majhl, a boatman 
from Benares, who is marooned on dry land near the town of 
Kaudiram, his debasement complete. But then this is a country 
where the solutions often end up as fresh problems. 

Last week, the chief minister reeled off the "flood statistics and 
action plan" In a "statement” released on the first anniversary of 
his government. The tours and aerial surveys over, there was a dis¬ 
cernible ring of finality about the Statement. The "relief work will 
continue, of course", say his ministers but the administration 
seems to have wrapped it all up ever so neatly. Maybe there is a 
r case for sending the leading members of the UP Cabinet to spend 
a day camping on a bund near Gorakhpur. 


ASSAM: WASHED OUT LIVELIHOODS _ 

ByNmHA.GOKHALEin Dhemaji 

ALEN PEGU, a peasant who ekes out his living by cultivating 
a small patch of land in northeast Assam's Dhemaji district, 
sits disconsolately in front of the heap of mud and straw 
which was once his house. As he casts his eye around him, he can 
see the paddy field that belongs to his family under knee-deep 
slush and sand. Pegu and his family of six may have barely sur¬ 
vived the unprecedented flooding of the Brahmaputra, but the 
future looks bleak. And the struggle for survival, uphill. 

The waters of the rampaging Brahmaputra have receded, but that 
has brought about a flood of problems. Since miles of roads have 
disappeared and several bridges washed away, no vehicles can 
reach Pegu's village. When the area was flooded, the boats at least 
could bring in the essentials. Now even that does not happen. “I 
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“THEY SAY THEY WANT TO GIVE US RELIEF, THEN PEEP INSIDE TH 


do not know where ray next raeal is going to come from,” Pegu 
says. And lie is not alone. Several thousand families in Dhemaji 
and the adjoining Lakitlmpur district are now on the verge of star¬ 
vation .since no land in the area is suitable for cultivation. 

As if the |»roblems brought about by the natural calamity are 
not enough, Dhemaji and North l.akhiinpur are also faced with 
a callous administiative machinery. At least four junior-level 
officers have been arrested for selling rice meant for the flood- 
hit people and embez/ling lunds earmarked for flood control in 
the district. Across the state, a well-entrenched bureaucrat-trad¬ 
er-politician nexus has roiibod the people of the little relief com¬ 
ing their way. Illustrated best by the goings-on at a relief camp 
in Dhemaji, where officials handling relief operations procured 
rice worth Rs 3 lakh while the bill for fuel tt) cook the rice was 
shown to be Rs 10 lakh! 

With attitudes like these towards human .suffering, it is no sur¬ 
prise that animals barely figure in the scheme of things. Which is 
why the Kaziranga National Park had been converted into a vast, 
.stinking, still-water lake In which float the carcasses of over .SOO 
animals including over 30 one-horned rhinos. The water-levei in 
the park has receded from its high of 2.5 m but has left in its wake 
unusable roads, broken bridges, plenty of slush and hardly any 
vegetation. The park officials are a dedicated lot but say it is near¬ 
impossible to patrol the area. And for the time being, the sanctu¬ 
ary has revert^ back to the law of the jungle. 


GUJAR AT: WATERS OF DESPAIR _ 

By SAIRA MENEZES in Surat 

.S Surat surfaces from the deep, a sense of disquiet has descend¬ 
ed over the diamond cily. Damned by water let loose from a 
dam. "Why did they release so much water from the Ukai dam 
on the night of September 16 when on the previous day the city 
was under water," asks Iswarbhai Laibhai Rawadia, his eyes glazed 
over with fatigue. Long on excuses, short on explanations, the 
authorities are mum. 

Hunched among the ruins of his home at Barvada, a fishing vil¬ 
lage oft the Rander road, this 60-year-old rope seller recalls; "The 
water started gushing in from the front and we were making for 
the roofs when the rear walls of our houses which separate us 
from the Tapi river were breached. Nearly the entire village was 
washed away." Washing away many dreams as well. For though 
nobody has died in Barvada, the loss of livelihood has Ireen crip¬ 
pling. Rawadia, who had never borrowed any money in his life, is 
now looking to the moneylenders for succour. His life savings 
were washed away along with his house in front of his eyes. 

The stories are familiar. Haribhai Ranchchodbhai Bhankhan, 
only earning member in a family of six, Kamlesh Banabhai, only 
earning member in a family of eight...all struggling to piece 
together the rubble of their lives. "We have sent our families away ^ 
to live off the charity of relatives," says Kamlesh. "We haven't 
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(Clockwisa from left) boatmen, reeruited tor relief work, marooned 
oH the Benares-Gorakhpur highway waiting for a ride back home; 
surveying the remains In Ularan near Surat; the bund near 
Gorakhpur which has become home for Ram Karan and his family 



HACK AND OGLE AT THE WOMEN” 


eaten properly for three days, there is no electricity and armed 
thieves have been taking advantage of the darkness. This is no 
piace for women and children." 

In the muck-laced settlement of Dhirunibhagat in Utaran, its 
inhabitants say they were forced to seek refuge in railway wagons. 
"Over 200 of us crammed into three wagons," says an angry 
Meena Bhupeshbhai. "No relief has come from the authorities. 
Not only is there nothing to go home to, there is nothing to look 
forward to either." In the day some of the more optimistic of the 
villagers head homewards to scrape the mud off the roofs of their 
houses, averting their gaze fnrm the stagnant water which seems 
to mock them from still only two inches short of the ceiling. 

BIHAB; LIFE ON THE ROAD _ 

By SOUTIK BISWAS in Darbhanga 

I T is time for Palti Devi, a bldi-puffing mother of seven, to eng¬ 
age in what is an annual ritual. To move with her family to the 
Darbhanga-Samastipur road because her tiny thatched-roof hut 
has been swallowed up by the waters of the Kareh river which has 
flooded Bishanpur village. On the roadside, she puts up a tattered 
tarpaulin shanty. Her pencil-thlft' daughters are growing up, she 
says, so she blocks the gaping holds in her "house" with rags. And 
waite for the handouts of kind "relief babus”. For 15 days each 
year she and her children become refugees searching for crumbs. 


This year, though, Palti Devi is very angry. She has been 
living on the road fat too long—since July 23, to be pre¬ 
cise, when floodwaters inundated 28 districts of north 
and central Bihar and simply refused to subside. This year, 
she also doesn't have any money to even think of rebuild¬ 
ing her hut. So she has decided to make the road to 
Samastipur her home. Sort of permanently. There's a high 
court fiat against encroachment, and she has heard about 
it. But remind her of that and she snaps: “Let the police 
come and use their lathis. I am not going to move." 

Life on the road is tough. But it is better than hanging 
on to snake-infested trees or sailing aimlessly In over- 
crowded country boats looking for higher land. Some 
distance away from dusty Darbhanga—a town of 18-hour 
power cuts, fading porn-film posters, dug-up roads, tatty 
transistor shops called Ken-Star Electronics and genera¬ 
tor-powered salellite television—the road to Samastipur 
ooned is now an unending shantytown of flood victims. Cars, 
ime; lorries and buses somehow, miraculously, manage to 
zigzag their way out of this putrid ghetto without run- 
amlly ning anylKxly over. As yet. The homeless demarcate their 

shanties with twigs, branches and boulden. Inside the 
shack, man and animal live and sleep together after feast¬ 
ing on puffed rice and soggy fodder. When night falls, 
hungry couples mate and defecate on the road. 

They also burn their dead on the road these days. The 
cremation grounds have been under water for two 
months now, and villagers, anyway, are too poor to bum 
their dead in town. .So, when Dinanath Ram died of a 
"bad attack of cold" last week, his family wrapped him in 
a soiled white sheet, made a makeshift pier with twigs, 
and dumped him on the roadside. Then they went look¬ 
ing for firewood. Not finding any, they slapped some 
dung into cakes and heaped them in a cart. But the buf¬ 
falo which pulled the cart had drowned. So man turned 
beast of burden, pulled the cowdung laden cart, and 
returned to the roadside where Dinanath lay. Then they 
jiTENOEH 6UPTA ^ gtound, lined it with a few bricks, plas¬ 

tered the body with the cakes, and set it on fire. "It's a slow bum," 
said his son, Ram Deol. "But we have no option." 

If you are bom poor in Bihar, you can belong to the most 
wretched of the earth. If you are born poor in Darbhanga, it can be 
worse. The dehumanisation of Bihar takes on uglier forms during 
times like this. Like when the Lions Club of Darbhanga told the 
office of the civil surgeon that it would like to donate 58 cases of 
anti-diarrhoea drugs for flood victims, the surgeon insisted on 
mebendazol tablets, used in treatment in worms. Why? Apparently, 
10,000 mebendazol tablets had "vanished" from the civil surgeon's 
office, so what better way to cover up the loss than getting it gratis 
as relief. And when some young boys from town brought bread for 
the people on the road and ended up teasing and molesting the 
half-starved women. "They show us the loaves and say they want to 
give us relief," says Mohammed Jamal of Taralahi village, a road 
dweller. "Then they peep inside the shack and ogle at the women." 

What does it take to inspire the babus from Patna and Delhi to 
move fast? Basic relief still remains scanty: till last week, 60 per cent 
of the 2.85 lakh quintals of wheat needed for the state government- 
fixed food relief just hadn't arrived. So people on the road complain 
they have no food, no water, no medicines, no nothing. Then there 
are the goons looking for easy pickings in this season of suffering. 
That is why Ram Bilas Kamit and his wife Sonamukhi Devi were 
among the first ones to move out of their shanty on the toad and 
get back to their muddy home in Taralahi, still under a couple of 
feet of water. “We'll prop up the charpoy on bricks and somehow 
manage," he says, pulling his rickshaw stacked with bricks, fodder 
and a tug. "Otherwise the goondas will come to steal the bamboo 
and take away my home." The floods over, fear is now the key. ■ 
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■ The end is near for the 
HIP government, if P.A. 
Sangina is to be believed. 
On his way to his con¬ 
stituency Tura in distant 
northeast, the former Lok 
Sabha speaker says the 
Congress is pois^ to 
come back to power by 
year-end: "November is 
the crucial month. By 
then, we'd be in a posi¬ 
tion to assume power at 
the Centre." 


■ No one knows if they'll call 
it Mec M Thackmiy Boltoy. But 
I’radip Dalvi, the man who 
penned Mce Nnlhtiram Cmlse 
Boltoy, is planning a Marathi 
play on the Shiv Sena supremo. 
Although it's still some way 
away from making it to the 
stage, Dalvi—who emerged as a 
mascot of the free-of-expres- 
sion tyircs by refusing to sub¬ 
mit his diatribe against Gandhi 
to the censors—is singing a dif¬ 
ferent tune. He says he will first 
take the play to Matoshri and 
have it "okayed" by Balasaheb. 


■ Orissa CM J.B. Patnaik cou¬ 
nts his love for Oriya among 
his many pets. But son-in-law 
Soutnya Ranjan Patnaik is kil¬ 
ling the lingo, say rivals. Sou- 
mya's baby, Ama Odisha, is 
leading the Shuddha Odia 
liklian (write flawless Oriya) 
campaign. But, says rival org¬ 
anisation Utkal Sammilani, the 
dailies he owns and edits, Saw- 
biiil and Sioi Times, are murder¬ 
ing the language. A recent sem¬ 
inar even called it "an unpar¬ 
donable national aime" and 
asked if JB had okayed it. 


■ Would Mahatma Gandhi 
have been able to win an 
electoral contest on the 
peace plank from Porbander 
today? No, says Chimanbhai 
Mehta, a Union minister in 
the V.P. .Singh cabinet; "If he 
were alive, Gandhiji would 
never be able to mobilise 
the caste, muscle, mafia and 
moneyiwwer that's needed 
now to win even a simple 
corporation election." 
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■ What does it take to bring 
Mamata Banerjee (Trinamul), 
Paras Dutta (bjp? and Biman 
Basu (cpi-M) together? If you 
said nothing short of a nati¬ 
onal calamity, full marks. The 
Bengali daily Pmtidin invited 
the trio to a musical fete 
intended to raise funds for the 
B million flood-hit. Banerjee 
and Basu made all the right 
noises about some things being 
above politics, etc. Dutta, how¬ 
ever, couldn't resist a crack at 
Biman: "if snakes could share 
the same tree with humans 
during a flood, what's so 
strange about Biman and me 
sharing the same platform?" 


■ vhp secretary-general Acha- 
rya Giriraj Kishore began a 
press meet on the Puri Shanka- 
racharya's comments on Ayo- 
dhya in Hindi. Then, Irxrking 
at the assembled aowd, asked 
if he should switch to English. 
The Angrezi journos told him 
to carry on, but soon a Hindi 
scribe stopped him: "Acharyaji, 
please don't speak such shuddh 
Hindi. Only members of your 
organisation can catch it." 

■ Oh, what a tangled world¬ 
wide web we weave. Attukal 
Devi, the principal deity of the 
eponymous temple in 
Thiruvananthapuram, is on the 
internet. True to our times, it 
was opened by assembly spea¬ 
ker M. Vijaykumar, a Marxist. 


Heard in Bombay: 
“Will a Hollywood 
flick on Clinton’s 
escapades 
be called 

'Bill to Pagal Hai’?’’ 
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Dilly Laundry 

A murky harassment case casts a shadow on the chief minister 

By VANDANA MONANTY in Bhubaneshwar unsavoury charges including a massive 

cover-up attempt. He alleged that I’atnaik 
HEN 29-yt'Jr-old housewife was trying to save the AG's skin because 
Anjana Mishra tiled charges of the duo were partners in sin. 
dowry torture and intimida- Tripathy's litany of allegations were filed 
tion against her husband in res[H)nse to a rii. charging that the cbi, 
.Subhash Mishra and sister-in- which is probing the matter, had failed to 
law, she had no idea it would lead to a con- record his statement under Section 161 of 
frontation with the establishment. The the cri'c. It also claimed that the State 
case’, which started out as a domestic con- Forensic Science I aboratory report on 
flict, took a dramatic turn last July when Anjana's clothes had been diluted at the 
Anjana accused state advocate general behest of the AG. 

(AG) Indrajeet Roy of attempted rape. Tripathy corroborated the charge in his 

Since then the saga has turned murkier affidavit. He alleged that the chief minister 
and murkier, with allegations of bribery, transferred the director, forensic science, in 
.sexual misconduct and conspiracy being order to suppress the original report which 
tiung against Roy and chief minister J.B. implicated Roy. Patnaik lias vehemently 
Patnaik. In what was all along seen as a denied ail charges and has pointed out 

controversy with far-reaching political that at no point has the cm complained 

ramifications, I'affaire Anjana has cuimi- that the state administration was impeding 
nated in a demand for Patnaik's ouster. an impartial inquiry. Indeed, the high 
The sordid tale came to a head when for- court had gone on record praising the imp- 
mer ix.r Amiya Bhusan Tripathy filed an artiality of the state [Kslice. (The case was 
affidavit in the high court on .SeptemlK-r l.S handed over to the cm last August.) 
accusing the chief minister of various Patnaik also turncHl a deaf ear to the puh- 
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lie clamour for Roy's sacking. While the 
opposition was apprehensive the AG would 
obstruct a fair inquiry, Patnaik insisted that 
Roy was innocent until proved guilty. 

Triirathy's sensational statement, which 
far overstepped his brief and came almost a 
year after his retirement, has raised more 
questions than answers. Why was he silent 
for so long and why has he levelled these 
charges now? Patnaik claims that Trijrathy 
bargained for a government post on his 
retirement and lashed out after failing to 
get if. Me has accused the former diiP of col¬ 
luding with "some frustrated {wliticians". 

Meanwhile, Anjana remains confident. 
She claims she was abused, beaten and 
finally dumped in the asylum at Kanke 
(Orissa) by her estranged husband. I'he 
daughter of a former chief engineer, she 
married a divisional forest officer as a 
minor. She says her husband lured her to 
Kanke after making her sign u memoran¬ 
dum saying her parents were torturing her 
and shoulci be restrained from intertereiue 
in her marriage. The mother of two sons, 
Anjana spent a year-and-a-half in Kanke 
before being rescued by women activists. 

In May 1997, Anjana lodged an hr against 
her husband and sister-in-law and in |une 
met Indrajeet Roy for the first time in his 
office. After that he began to take an "unu¬ 
sual interest" in her case. According to I'rip- 
athy, Roy had boasted to him that he would 


scxni have Anjana running to him. II 
alleges that he was asked by the cltief min 
ister himself to consult the AG in the case. 

The alleged molestation took place ii 
Roy's quarters at Cuttack on July 11 when 
he had ins’ited Anjana to discuss her case 
Two days later, Anjana submitted a petitioi 
to the chief minister about the incident. Shi 
claims to have done this instead of lodginj 
a complaint, on the liehest of the investi 
gating Officer of her case, dk; (central range 
Surendra Swien. On July 19, finally, Anjan; 
filed a complaint in Cuttack's cantonmen 
[xilice station, alleging attempted rape. Trip 
athy says Patnaik told him that if a casi 
were to be registered, it should just mentior 
assault with intention to outrage modesty 
But Anjana's lawyers insisted on levellinf 
charges of ra|H> under Sc>ction 1176 of the ire 
On July 21 Anjana filed a petition with 
the chief justice and in August the court 
orderisl a i .iu protie. Patnaik insists this wa; 
done to "save the government embarrass¬ 
ment", as Roy was still AG. By Novemliei 
1997, the cBi completed its investigations 
and charge.shc'cted Roy. Nine months later, 
when the high court rejected his plea for 
quashing criminal priKXHKlings against him, 
Roy succumlied to public pressure for his 
resignation. Anjana's comment on the res¬ 
ignation was a jubilant "good riddance to a 
bad rapist". As she says now, "I knew the 
tmtli would ultiniatelv prevail." ■ 
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OPINION 


10 Trysts With Indignity 


E very Ameriran I know i\ wniiiR out from all the 
cycles of spin on (Clinton, but his sex scandal still 
is convulsing the US. It's gone way Iteyond soap 
opera. The .Starr-crossc“d president has been hung out to 
dry by a cynical press corps eager to boost circulation 
and ratings by airing tiie dirty details. If I were home in 
(.‘alifornia, the whole (Minton mess would make me 
mad, sad, and ilefensive. I voteti for the guy twice, after 
all. But as an American abroad, I am mortified. Ixmg 
before an)' trial can take place, his punkshment has 
been dished out by a predominantly Republican Con- 
gres.s, and it's cruel and unusual in the extreme. 

By revealing all the excruciating details on the Inter¬ 
net, they've intlicted instant international humiliation. He's a 
cyber laugliing stock. Dignity of office is not an executive pri¬ 
vilege in the global village and we can't help smirking. If that infa¬ 
mous cigar had been imported from Havana, Clinton could have 
been citc*d for something tangible. We'd not be debating ethics or 
parsing his sentences to see if untruths were uttered or if the grand 
jury were cannily misled by a master of the legal loophole. 1 
almost preler the Mossad Honey rraj) theory—Monica as an Israeli 
agent seems more glamorous than the banal reality. 

Why is there such a flap about a virile president proving what 
sophisticates assume is one of his office jjerks—that .superpower is 
a potent aphrixlisiac? After all, when i'nn asked President George 
Bush about his allegcxl affair, he snarled: "1 won't respond to such 
a sleazy question”, and the matter never 
came up again. I'alk about censure. But 
Baby Boomers who came of age with rock 'n 
roll don't get off so lightly. Fleshy Bill Clin¬ 
ton, the sax player, admitted early on that 
he'd an eye for the ladies, and gained sym¬ 
pathy from people who saw his First Lady as 
icy and formidable. He wasn't pilloried like 
former Democratic hopeful Gary Hart, since 
his wife forg.ive him. "If it doesn't bother 
her...," most Americans shnigged. Though 
.some Bible-belters were offended by these 
[Ksstmixlern morals, most cared more about 
tangibles like rcxluced national debt and 
unemployment. But then Monica opened 
her mouth and the press played ''Gotcha". 

It's hard to stomach the self-righteous 
condemnation couplc*d with off-colour jokes and smutty sarcasm. 
But this scandal is not due only to America's obsession with cele¬ 
brity sex. 'I'here's our fundamenlal belief in equality—that absol¬ 
utely no one is above the law. We demand speedy trials with "Lib¬ 
erty and Justice for all"—the 0.|. Simpson verdict notwithstand¬ 
ing. Now trial by media gels checked against opinion polls for 
daily re-affirmation and readjustment It's getting ugly out there. 

Formerly 1 was under the impression that grand jury heatings in 
the U.S were sacrosanct secret—in cnweni, not on camera—but such 
certainties are in flux. Buying time for Clinton's lame duck presi¬ 
dency by negotiating how much to whack off his pension is offens¬ 
ive, like bartering democracy. Karen Stcuffer, a moderate West Coa¬ 
st Republican who taught high school civics, rules out that option. 
"For the president to be fined by Congress is unacceptable. The 
constitution calls for separation of powers. I’d like to see the judi¬ 
ciary committee send the perjury issue back to the original trial 
court but that wouldn't solve ^I Clinton’s problems." 

Recent court martials disgraced a brace of high profile adulterers 
in the armed forces, so their Commander-in-Chief isn't going to 


be let off easily, no matter how abject his apologies. 
Many argue that the president is only sorry he got 
caught and not truly contrite about the furtive gropes. 
(One wag wagered that Clinton's India trip may be on 
again once the ctbt is signed. It would prevent him 
tainting Demoaats by association during mid-term 
polls, and also provide a chance for the absolution of 
his confessed sins with a dip in the Ganga.) 

Clinton's other sins are alleged to be obstruction of 
justice, witness tampering, and abuse of power. Even 
if proven, none of these in a civil case counts as the 
"treason, high crime and misdemeanours" required 
tor impeachment. Clinton's biggest bugbear would be 
lying under oath—a grave offence in a nation where the second 
national pastime is litigation. Got a problem with that? .Sue me. 

After megabytes of salacious testimonies, at times based on gos¬ 
sip or unsent letters with no expletives deleted, 1 long for a retrosp¬ 
ective gag order. This goes for Monica especially, as in "Gag me 
with a spoon" (vintage Beverly Hills mallspeak for di.sgust). I cringe 
over the utter self-absorption of this spoiled West Coast intern, so 
eager to be de-brleled. Not every Californian is frcnziedly "friend¬ 
ly" like the (jushy Ms Lewinsky. .She is no victim, though Monica 
is mired in notoriety of her own making. She is alxrut to parlay her 
10 assignations into a lucrative |)rime-time confession session with 
Oprah Winfay Tote up the tedium: latwinsky had far more “face 
time" with the fbi and Starr than with Clinton. She naively burbled 
to the grand jury: "He kissed me all of a sud¬ 
den, to shut me up I think." Quite. 

Mass audiences who get their legal notions 
from LA Law re-runs confuse family values 
with legalistic arguments. The president's 
testimony is about sex as defincxi for a speci¬ 
fic sexual harassment case and not for pass¬ 
ion between consenting partners. Crassly 
put, do 10 unconsummated trysts really 
make an affair? If Monica were a bride inst¬ 
ead of a willing bit on the side, she could 
annul this hypothetical marriage on the 
grounds that it was never consummated. 
Clinton truly believes he never had full sex¬ 
ual relations with that woman. They fooled 
around, but didn’t go all the way. He must 
be cursing his mid-life crisis and wishing 
he’d restricted his 2 am phone calls to his normal Hot Line. 

Tliis case is nddled with peculiar personalities. Who is more 
vile—Linda Tripp, a pre-menopausal divorcee who recorded her 
own phone sex session with the First Groupie and urged her to 
stash a soiled dress away for future evidence of a Presidential fling? 
Or is it Ken Starr, the crusading preacher's son turned smut-hound? 
Starr's got a persecution complex in reverse: he does all the perse¬ 
cuting. During eight long months of White House stall tactics, few 
journalists could resist using unverifiable factoids, which if traced 
to Starr or his inquisitorial staff of 28 lawyers, could get the impe¬ 
achment process throsvn out on a mistrial. Regardless of what hap¬ 
pens on Capitol Hill October 5th when represenfitives vote on the 
impeachment Inquiry, the investigation won't get blown off easily. 

It all comes down to getting a gut response in America's issue- 
driven politics. Opportunists atmund and attention spans are 
short. When the tortured self-scrutiny ceases, whether Clinton 
stays or goes, the American presidency will survive. It’s the press 
that seems to have lost Its stature. ■ 

(The auOioT is an American joumaiist based in New Deihi) 
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The Kink in the Cnisade 

The deluge of ‘official’ smut gives way to a mood of introspection 


By LUOWINA A. JOSEPH in 

Washington, D.C. 


S ATURATION point 
seems to have been 
reached in Ihe end¬ 
less examination of 
President Clinton’s 
affair with Monica Lewinsky. 

As the 'affair of state' hit 
another peak—or depth—on 
September 21 with Ihe cover¬ 
age of the US President's four- 
hour videotaped grand jury 
testimony, many observers 
balked. Yet, the denouement 
is still to come. What does the 
release of the videotujre and 
other documents mean for 
(dinlon? Can he survive? Will 
he l)e impeached or merely ten 
sured.' Will the 'Leader of the 
I’ree World'—as Clinton is 
often called in the US 
media—be morally cripp¬ 
led as a result of the con¬ 
tinuing investigation? 

And, of course, who are 
the likely winners and 
losers in this equation? 

Public polls and the White 
House’s own surveys show that a strong 
majority want to keep Clinton in office 
ami are eager to close a matter they find 
distasteful. Democrats express the hope 
that Clinton might be abie to capitalise 
on the public’s favourable impression of 
his grand jury testimony. An overnight 
poll conducted by presidential pollster 
Mark Penn showed support for 
Clinton rising and support for impea 
chment falling. According to some 
Clinton aides. Republicans are cour 
ting a backlash if they are seen as 
trying to prolong the matter. 

"About two-thirds of the public 
says censure and move on," says 
one senior political strategist. 

"That's about as good a consen¬ 
sus as we’re going to get on 
this case." 

However, Republicans—many 
of whom note that the idea of a pres¬ 
idential censure is found nowhere in the 
Constitution—insist on staying on the 
current course, which is inevitably mov¬ 
ing towards impeachment. 

A plan for bringing closure has been 






pushed by Senator John F. Kerry, a 
Democrat. He suggested that 
Clinton should explain himself 
before the judiciary panel. In 
exchange, the House should 
agree to act quickly to end the 
"water torture" of lengthy 
impeachment proceedings. 
Clinton, who basked, the day 
after the televised testimony, 
in warm words from visiting 
South African President Nel¬ 
son Mandela, declined to. 
comment on Kerry's idea. But 
White House press secretary 
Mike McCurry, while not 
expressly endorsing the plan, 
said: "What we want to do is 
work with Congress to find a 
course of action that is the cor¬ 
rect one, that will have biparti¬ 
san support, that the people of 
Congress together agree is the 
right course for our nation 
and that the people ot the 
United States of America will 
supfxirt." 

Judiciary Committee 
Republicans, meanwhile, 
met behind closed doors, 
where they discussed how 
to handle the remaining 
evidence from Starr that 
Cx)ngress is to release on 
September 28 and how 
soon they might recom¬ 
mend beginning an offi¬ 
cial probe of Clinton's 
conduct. According to 
informed sources, the 
group discussed recom¬ 
mending a formal inqu¬ 
iry as soon as the first 
week of October, so the 
House could vote on the 
resolution before it reces¬ 
ses later that month. 

What may have been the 
most encouraging develop¬ 
ment for Clinton came in the 
White House reception for 
Mandela. The Rev Bernice King, 
daughter of the Rev Martin Luther 
King Jr,'Stood in defence of Clinton, 
saying: "It's time to leave our Presid¬ 
ent alone". King's sermon provoked 
chants of "Uave him alone! Leave 
him alone!" from the audience. 
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But, even if left alone, will Clinton be too 
morally crippled to remain President? Or 
wiil he reinvent himself as the "Comeback 
Kid", as he has done so many limes in his 
career? Opinions are divided. 

According to RoIxtI I ichler, director ol 
the Center for Media and Public Affairs, a 
msearch institute in Washington: "Clinton 
is the bigge-st loser In all this Ixcause his 
personal repiilation has Iwen wrecked and 
his presidential autlioiily is evaporating." 
l.ichter adds ili.it "nolHKlv has escaped the 
demeaning inlluence ol 
this. I'he scandal is like 
the Hope Oiamond—it 
glitters and everyone is 
attracted to it, then it des¬ 
troys the lives of every¬ 
one. Not just the |)resid- 
ency, but tlie Congress, 
the legal and judicial 
pnx'css, the media, even 
the public, is Ix-ing critic- 
iscil for its schizoid reac¬ 
tion to it. This story is 
jnilling us all into the tar 
pit of talrloid news. The 
inquisitors lose because 
the lawyers under inde- 
(xmdeni counsel Kenneth 
Starr were sliown press¬ 
ing the [’resident relent¬ 
lessly aixiut intimate det¬ 
ails of his sex life, while 
many Americans worried 
about the damage the 
investigation might inf¬ 
lict on public life. So, too, 
docs Congress lose from 
lliis endless ordeal, and 
the news media as well, 
rite lawmakers ignored 
the rule that grand jury 
priKeedings should stay 
saret, as they pushed Cli¬ 
nton's testimony into the 
public sptlight. And the 
media's feasting on the 
s(wctacle is rubbing the 
public's face in the seamy 
details of the scandal." 

The nation, analysts 
agree, is the ultimate 
loser. In the short term, there are urgent 
problems demanding presidential atten¬ 
tion, and only a faltering, beleaguered 
leader to cope with them. In the long term, 
tlie greatest damage may be more subtle, 
particularly in the erosion of public trust 
in the nation's pislitical institutions. 

Perhaps the most insidious harm, ethicists 
suggest, is Ixing done to standards of ethi¬ 
cal behaviour in public life. "I think we're at 
a crisis moment in terms of public percep¬ 
tion of public morality. Now what we've got 
is a real question of will our public morality 
be crush^, our sense of values, of right and 


wrong, of what we are teaching our chil¬ 
dren about public service,'' says Peter 
Madsen, executive director of the Center for 
the Advancement of Applied Ethics at Car¬ 
negie Mellon University. "There's a tremen¬ 
dous loss of faith in public institutions, in 
the ixsiitical process, and in the judicial 
jirocess that appointed Starr and overlookc-d 
his contlicts and allowed his overzealous 
exercise of prosecutorial discretion, and the 
loss of bipartisanship in releasing these doc¬ 
uments. Those are grave losses." 



"Wa hava bacoma a laughing stock to tho rast of tho world. 

K wa continua to balittio our own Prosidant, why would the rest of 
the world respect him? Wa need to restore a vail of privacy over 
character flaws Uiat do not directly affect public well-being." 

—a Clinton Administration insider 


"The scmidal is like the Hope Diamond—it giitters and everyone is 
attracted to it, then it destroys the lives of everyone. Not just the 
presidency, but the Congress, the legal and judicial process, ttie media, 
even the public, is being criticised for its schizoid reaction to it." 
—Robert Lichter, director of the Centre for Media 
and Public Affairs, Washington 


Allan Lichiman, a presidential historian 
at American University, says: “This not 
only iheafxns our public ailture, it creates 
new avenues and levels of (xslitical attack." 
He cites Republicans Henry Hyde and Dan 
Burton, who confessed publicly to past sex¬ 
ual indiscretions in a ripple effect from the 
Lewinsky scaiidal, as illustrations of the 
danger. "Now all of these folks are explain¬ 
ing: 'Well, my sex scandal is different from 
Bill Clinton's sex scandal.' To think we may 
be into this kind of sickening politics is a 
grim prospect for the future of America." 

Analysts fault Starr for prosecutorial 


excess, the House Judiciary Committee for 
partisan rancour, the Supreme Cxrurt for 
exposing the presidency to civil-.suit liaras- 
sment, and the news media for abandon¬ 
ing any pretense to standards of discretion. 

“How do you halt a downward spiral?" 
muses l.ichter. "The only countervailing 
inlluence has to be cultural. People have to 
get so fed up and angry that there is a 
revolt. .And you're seeing that. The public 
is angry, is resisting this, but there isn't any 
impact yet on politics or the news media. I 
think this scandal has to 
|)lay itsellaout and take 
us as low as we can go, 
and then when we hit 
rock bottom, we can go 
back up. The danger is. 
we never seem to hit 
rock bottom. You're 
putting inlormation 
about deviant sexual 
iictivity on the network 
news during the day 
with a parental advis¬ 
ory—so there's not much 
further we can go." 

An Administration insi¬ 
der said he was "sick" of 
wliat was going on. "We 
need to protect ourselves 
Irom moral wars to deal 
with complex issues that 
affect our lives," he said. 
"We have become a laug¬ 
hing stex'k to the rest ot 
the world. If we continue 
to belittle our own Presid¬ 
ent, why would the rest 
of the world respect 
him?" He pointed out 
that the absence of solid 
political debate over real 
issues and the decline of 
[niblic attention to stand¬ 
ard news tare have ope¬ 
ned the way to increas¬ 
ingly vitriolic personal 
attacks. And that what's 
needexi was to restore a 
veil of privacy over char¬ 
acter flaws that do not 
directly affect public 
well-being, and to reject those who argue 
that any facet of the presidential character 
is indeed public. "We've .seen the upsurge 
of a brand of moralism, which moves out 
of reasonable control, both because moral¬ 
istic leaders seize any occasion to promote 
an agenda of character reform and because 
few Americans feel confident in rebutting a 
detemiined crusader for righteousness," he 
warned. "We need to go back to issues that 
should preoccupy us and curb our must 
dangerous tendencies to excess—which is 
not sex (where we're moderately restra¬ 
ined) but crusading zeal.” ■ 


ANOOP KAMAtH 
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MUSTARD OIL 



No Longer a Golden Crop 

Mustard-producing villages in Rajasthan are badly hit by the ban 


A bot humid September day—the first 
navratra—In Raibka village, seven 
km from Mwar in Rajasthan. On 
this day mrery year, the 650-odd villagers 
take m the fields and begin sowing the 
inustard seed that makes up 80 per cent of 
the village's crop. It's a lot like most ham¬ 
lets In Rajasthan, which accounts for 40 
per beat or 22 laMi tonnes of the coun- 
;f(3^.mtal mustttd produce, "Musutd is 
.nie jikd fixsays llabla, a labourer., 
^ ~ y, howey^ they^te being around on 
iiVwrve had heavy latns for the 
^ once the soil dries, 
:plotn)r our fields all. ovo' 



again, before we begin sowing," says Cha-: 
hat Khan, who has five bighas of land. 

Raibka is relieved that they've had to 
delay sowing the crop. It's given them time 
to ponder over the crudal decision the vill¬ 
age will take this year; whether to sow 
mustard or not, if yes, how much. “Man 
mein bhay hai (there's fear In out hearts), 1 
am scar^ to grow mustard. What if fte 
ban stays in force till February (harvest 
time)t Or, if dropsy resi(rbces? fold even if 
die ban is removed) how mudi hme vdll it^ 
take people to get ovei dielr fear of mus¬ 
tard oilF asks Aas Mbhafofoad, 
most prosperous farmet) whl ' 


over 250 bighas. He usually plants mustard 
in 150 bighas, which gives him a revenue 
of Rs 4-S lakh every year. This time, he 
thinks he won't devote more than 80 
bighas to mustard. For the rest of the land, 
he believes gram will be a far safer bet. 

; Aas Mohammad is lucky. He has enough 
land to hedge his bets. Others don't have 
a choice, "Mustard is our traditional aop, 
and that's what we'll grow. The risk wUl 
have to be takep,” says Chahat Khan. As 
always, he expects to cpltivate mustard in 
around 70 per cent of hts fields. "Besides,” 
adds Moharnmad, "gram is a far riskier 
crt^, Froductivdty is kiw, it needs more 
water/ uul It's suscepUl^e to p^..f, He 
estimate next! hto^aid fo. 
be abofid ,4bp^ (^ |^,tlit^i . 
i¥et the'-bmae^ sU| 
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More than 
Just Mustard 

The dropsy toll includes a Rs 10,000 crore edible oil industry 


ByARINDAMMUKHERJEE 


T HERE'S more to mustard oil than 
just dropsy, especially if you take 
into account the size of India's 
mustard oil economy. It's close to 
Rs 10,000 crore or roughly the 
same as that of the high-profile computer 
software industry. And the adulteration 
controversy could end up having serious 
long-term effects on the sector, and finally 
on the Indian economy. 

First it was a bad agricultural year which 
saw production shrink by almost 20 per 
cent. And then came the dropsy scare and 
the resultant ban, which is now threaten¬ 
ing the existence of a sector that accounts 
for almost iS per cent of the edible oil 
industry. Mustard, what Verghese Kurien, 
chairman of the National Dairy Developm¬ 
ent Board (Nona), calls "the most promising 
oilseed crop" {see interview), has overnight 
become a bad word for many Indians. 

The Rise of Mustard... 

It is a new entrant compared 
to groundnut, the leader in 
oilajeds, but diversion of crop 


land to mustard has shot up in the last few 
years, due to increased demand as well as 
much higher returns compared to other 
oilseeds. The average yield ratio in mustard 
is between .1.^ and 3S per cent compared to 
17 |ier cent in soya, .30 per cent in safflower 
and sunflower. Only, groundnut has a 
higher yield ratio of 40 per cent. Mustard is 
also an extremely versatile crop and can be 
easily grown even in dry, arid and scantily 
irrigated areas. It is strongly pest-reslstant, 
so it is a safe and cheap crop for the Indian 
farmer to focus on. The area under must¬ 
ard has Iseen growing by more than five 
|)er cent every year over the last five years. 
...And the Fail: The dropsy scare has caused 
huge losses to the edible oil industry. 
Although it is difficult to get exact data 
about the incidence and to quantify the 
loss—most of the cultivation and trade is in 
the unorganised sector, which accounts for 
about 70 per cent of the oil industry—the 
losses suffered by mustard oil and vanaspati 

_ traders is estimated at around 

Rs 5 aore in just about 10 
days. This is both due to lack 
of sales and freezing of exlst- 


Farmsre nsar Alwar: a bard choica 

March, when the mustard crop was to be 
harvested? No one would have bought 
our mustard," says Subaft Khan, a,resi¬ 
dent of neighbouring Bharatpur distrltl. 

But that means the oil tra^ have tideen 
a serious hit. 'bke NiranjanlalDatta. He's 
president of the Rajasthan Oil hidustries 
^sOdaflDn, and duiimah rddre 
ctom Vijay Solvea .ltd, winch mahufk' 
tutes the notorious Scooter l»mid---ai&ong 
the first to be banned. Prlrw to idie but, 
Datta used to seU Bs 10 lakh wnth of oil 
every day. "My tidlls haw baai slid for 
nenly A nionth ncm^* be.siqn.'.'Itui's a 
sttai^ kns of Ris l:(3oier fJatbLsdso 
around Bs 11 cs)m of 
pad amiy aa^th. 'TElu ban on Sjbiibitt (dl 


blow. 1 don't know if it can 
ever recover* says he. (igl 

But mote than the mone- 
tary losses, Datta is flomino- . 
xedastowhyhlsbrandwas njUr 

banned at all.! ta die test 
conducted by the DAlhljpv- III 

ernment under the Preset- nuBt 

Ion of Food Aduhetadon . ^ 
Act, the san^le jested neg. hHTD 

atlve for rugemohe. Ihough, non g 
it had an excess of polybroi ■ 

mide.*tf the oilidldn't have w| 

aigemone, why did the 
Delhi government, say. dtey . . . 

aire banning tt. to prevemt (hop^?* foe asks. 

. ^ Xlohamin^ iidrorie^ can't fathom 
, why argemdne woidd be added- "Thae's 
hai^y any atgempj^ iMahle. So it's 


fartinrsai^ 


tosrarri. 


"The entire Industry has 
Kign come to a. standsdU," says 

N.R. SInghal, chief execu- 
iw W live; {rffieer, Re^al 0^ 

mi n# Seeds Qroweis Cooperative 

tfniqn.^Nr^,. with d»e.: 
aa DdhiandVi^'Baigai^V';- 

d Hut ' ernments allowing the sate; 

of paefeq^ mitetaid, t^(.. 
fS aia , the industry Is hoifing that 

HfillllUl tilings return to hpr^t. 

" But.as always; ^smiaM 
am. fdayen continue to 
' 'f . the maximum Imi^S^, 
patta:>ftoly nflfis In 
Rajasthan have packa^pg fadlities, that 
means the siti can't se(K Some of 
them believe, they'll have to shutijidpibff 
good-" Fm. the tednets ih-Ralt^, that's 


• foiipeissiUe jp ittpreaye tim of tire .ano^er cause to sow gram hd^- 
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‘‘The customer will sirffer’’ 


As th( man who nvolutionised the Indian 
edible oil sector, Varese KurUn, chair- 
tnati, Mm, is ^ply worried today about Ok 
possible long-term repercussions the dropsy 
scare. Sepercusslons which may take the 
country several steps back from Its goal of 
utf-rellance in edible oils. Excerpts ^ an 
exclusive interview: 

What h NDDB's share Id the oiastard 
oU'sector and how Important Is It 
to NDDB? 

In India most oil is sold loose and 
unbranded. Ohara oib sold about 83,000 
tonnes last year and we expect to sell 
about one lakh tonnes this year. That 
makes Ohara the largest single branded 
oil, but still, Ifs only a little 
over one per cent of the total oil fKgM 
consumed. 

What wlU be the Impact of 
the mnstard iril han on the 
farmers and mlUers? 

You assume that the consumer 
won't be aDected. But in the 
end it is he, and certainly not 
the millers and traders, who 
will suffer Farmers won't ' 


oil prices stabilised in the late eighties. 
But during harvest, traders will knock 
down the price of the seed, citing the ban 
as an excuse. By then everyone but the 
trader will have fbrgottai about aige- 
mone oil or dropsy. The trade will sell at 
whatever price the market will bear, prob¬ 
ably a very handsome one. But farmers 
will continue to reduce the area under 
mustard, which is tlw most promising 
oilseed aop and generates over Rs 9,000 
crore (the farmer's share will be one-third 
at best). We will import more and more 
oil and put pressure on the world prices. 
In the '70s and '80s, we Imported 2 mil¬ 
lion tonnes a year at $700-800 million, 
now it'll be 3 million at $1 billion. 


Do yon heel If market intervoitloii 
opeintions (mm^, with iu»b In the 
lemi, had con^ned, tneh things 
000^*1 have happci^? 

The MK) was part of ttie Integrated Policy 
on Oilseeds and Edible Oil witti self-relia¬ 
nce as ib focus, given the soaring cost of 
oil imports. Dhara was bom out of that 
strategy to {Kovide quality at cpmpetitlve 
prices. It was also hoped that I^ta would 
encourage consumers away 6om loose oils 
and pretences for specific oils. That said, 
there's little doubt in my mind that stop¬ 
ping the Mio has contributed to the present 
situation. Hrst, we had managed to cut 
imports to under 2 lakh tonnes annually, 
but it has again gone through the roof. 

Serond, despite Imports—or per- 

I haps bkause of it—we find an 
Inaeaslng scarcity of oilseeds 
and oil with soaring prices, ben¬ 
efiting thft,trader and encourag¬ 
ing adulteration. A buyer's mar¬ 
ket—which occurs when you 
achieve self-reliance—places an 
emphasis on quality. A seller's 
market does not. 

I fear that we're again headed 


switch out of mustard on a 
wholesale basis. When the rabi 
crop is planted, they'll go back 
to cropping mustard between 
wheat as was the practice before 


ing stocks and seizure of oil 
tankers in different states. 

This loss is exfK-ctetl to multiply 
in tire corning weeks when, due to 
the festival season, demand nor¬ 
mally increases manifold. Several 
oil producers who pegged the 
profitability of their u|xuations on 
Dussehra and Diwali, are likely to 
be in severe financial trouble. 
Ralasthan Meltdown: I'rolrahly 
the worst hit by the crisis is Rajas¬ 
than, the country's largest pro- 



toward increasing imports— 
often subsidised by exporting 
nations—that undercut our 
prices and force producers to 
move to other CTops. 


leading oil miller from Rajasthan: 
"While the retrenched workers 
can easily find occupation in 
other fiel^, we cannot do so as 
our life's entire investment is in 
these mills where we are now 
close to downing shutters." 

Adds a member of the Jodhpur 
Oil Mills Association, which con¬ 
trols the oil trade in Rajasthan; 
"To cut comers, some oil millers 
have even got their electricity dis¬ 
connected to save the essential 


ducer of mustard seed and oil (see box), 
accounting for 40 per cent of total cultiva¬ 
tion and production. The slate has some 
2,000 mustard crushing mills. Its cnishing 
and oil-milling sector, which engages 
about 2.5 lakh people, has fallen silent ever 
since the controversy broke out. Some mill 
owners in western Rajasthan, which alone 
has about 1,500 mills and employs over a 
lakh people, have started retrenching staff 
to prune costs. This has created a serious 
employment problem in the state where 
mustard is the only profitable cash crop. 

Alwar, the state's oil trading hub, has 


seen almost no activity in mustard oil over 
the last few weeks. The story Is the same in 
Jodhpur, home to about 27 large and over 
200 small oil-producing units. These sup¬ 
plied to UP, Bihar, West Bengal and other 
eastern states, all of which have banned 
sales. Indeed, the re-election chances of 
the Bhairon Singh Shekhawat-led bjp gov¬ 
ernment in the upcoming assembly elec¬ 
tions may have been affected seriously by 
the mustard meltdown. 

The plight of the state's oil entrepre: 
neurs is even more pitiable in the absence 
of alternative means of livelihood. Says a 


charges in the absence of any income. If the 
government does not take adequate measu¬ 
res to restore consumer confidence and sale 
of mustard oil, most of us will have to per¬ 
manently close down our mills, sell off our 
assets and move to other states for alternat¬ 
ive occupation to save otff lives. This will be 
very detrimental for the state economy." 

A Helplass Government: The situation in 
UP, the second largest producer of mustard 
and oil, and in Madhya Pradesh, Haryana 
and Gujarat-states with sizeable exposure 
to mustard cultivation and milling—is sim¬ 
ilar. Oil trade associations feel the scandal 
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will have long-term repercus¬ 
sions on the farmers, indu¬ 
stry, consumers and even the 
economy. Most of them think 
that the government acted in 
haste in banning mustard oil, 
thereby jeopardising the 
future of an industry. 

Says K.M.L. Chhabra, exec¬ 
utive director. Central Organ¬ 
isation for Oil Industry and 
Trade: “Rather than taking 
adequate measures to prevent 
adulteration, the government 
has unnecessarily created a 
fear over mustard oil, thereby 
putting the future of farmers 
and oil crushers at stake." 

Now, with several state 
economies dependent on 
mustard as a cash crop being 
affected, other state govern¬ 
ments are under tremendous 
pressure to lift the ban. The 
Central government too faces 
a Hobson's choice as most of 
the affeited mustard oil-pro¬ 
ducing states have arr govern- 
ments—Rajasthan, UP, Gujarat—and in 
Madhya I’radesli the bii> has set its sights 
on coming to power after the November 
assembly polls. Already some state govern¬ 
ments have fallen in line and lifted the 
ban. In Delhi, the bjp government announ¬ 
ced a lifting of the ban from September 2.S, 
while in UP, the ban was lifted on 
September 17. The rest of the producing 
states are expected to follow suit. 

P eople in the business feel that even 
after the ban is lifted, consumers, 
already wary of adulteration, will 
probably stay away, putting the trade in 
further trouble. Says Chhabra: "The lifting 
of the ban will not help create demand as 
there is no proper testing facility available 
before the consumer, who will not rely on 
mustard oil anymore. What Is now requi¬ 
red is a restoration of confidence." 

The Bigger Crisis Looming: The ban on pro¬ 
duction and sale of mustard oil also 
brought the country to the brink of an edi¬ 
ble oil crisis. Even before the adulteration 
took place, the ministry of food had pro¬ 
jected a shortfall of IS lakh topnes due to 
increased demand. This is over 22 per cent 
of the total projected edible oil output for 
the current year. The ban on mustard oil 
will put further pressure on this and incre¬ 
ase the demand-supply gap further. Accor¬ 
ding to the ministry, the increase in dem¬ 
and was primarily due to an increase in per 
capita consumption of edible oil, now hov¬ 
ering at over nine kg a year, sharply up 
^ from seven last year. 

There is yet another problem. With cur¬ 
rent year's stocks still around, many fatm- 


Nlranjanlal Datta's hard-hll 125 cr company 

ers are reluctant to start planting a fresh 
mustard crop wlien the sowing season beg¬ 
ins in October, anticipating a fall in the 
demand for the oil in the coming montlis. 
This means that mustard availability in the 
coming year could be even less, creating a 
tighter situation. .Says Kurien, whose nddb 
is the agency responsible for Operation 
Golden llow, under which the Dliara 
brand of oils is supplied: "When harvest 
comes, traders will knock 
down the price of seed 
because of the present con¬ 
troversy and low demand, 
and farmers will continue to 
reduce area under mustard. 

This will lorce us to import 
increasing quantities of oil at 
a heavy price to meet our 
demands, just as we did in 
the past. We will import 
more and more oil and put 
pressure on the world prices. 

In the '70s and '80s, we 
imported 2 million tonnes a 
year at $700-800 million, now it'll be 3 
million tonnes at $1 billion." If this hap- 
f)ens, the problem would obviously tran¬ 
scend the edible oils sector to affect the 
Indian economy as a whole. 

Shortages Will Continue: The ban couldn't 
have come at a worse time, considering 
that the epidemic erupted just when pro¬ 
cessing of last year's yield was to begin. 
While most of the harvest and trade in 
last year's seeds was over by March-April, 
Aprli-September is the crushing and pro¬ 


cessing period for mustard seed. Accor¬ 
ding to industry cxjrerts, most millers put 
off their processing plans for the season 
due to depressed oil demand on account 
of the adulteration controversy and ban. 
I'his will seriously affect oil availability in 
the coming months even after the ban is 
lifted. Last year, when the seed was in 
short supply, prices rose by 10 to 15 per 
cent. With the ban and farmer reluctance 
to start fresh cultivation, prices of oil may 
squarely hit the roof. 

What is the way out? 
Traders suggest setting up of 
more agencies for testing oil 
samples from the milling 
stage itself to prevent any 
adulteration before the pack¬ 
ing stage. Chhabra favours a 
dereservation of the oil sec¬ 
tor, which is an ssi domain at 
present, and o^rening it up 
for larger integrated units 
with self-testing facilities. 
But the government, caught 
in a quandary over protect¬ 
ing social interests as well as 
health and hygiene, seems to be paying lit¬ 
tle attention to the economic problems of 
the contamination .scare. 

As of now, despite the ban being lifted 
from most parts of the country, mustard 
oil continues to terrorise people in the 
absence of authentic testing and certifica¬ 
tion facilities. ‘Till the government steps 
in to quell people's fears over the issue, 
the till-now affluent edible oil .sector 
could be heading rapidly into tlie grip ol 
a fullblown disaster. ■ 


The ban on 
mustard oil 
has brought 
the country to 
the brink of an 
edible oil 
crisis. 
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A Tiny Flicker of Hope 

The stockmarket is beginning to look up as experts speak of a turnaround 


By SHEKHAR GHOSH 


L ike most Clun^i' t>f sentiments, it 
starts willi a bu/z. "HMlat thotii ml- 
liuri Inii: hikmui piiyimits bbi Mini 
\lnmi ho xtiytv hai (conditions have 
improved somewhat. Not only have 
the orders increased, even the payments 
that were pending for more than a year 
have startl'd flowing in)," says Neeraj Jain, 
a Mumbai-based garment manufacturer 
who had been bemoaning payment 
defaults for the past one year. Cut to 
Pushpasen Udeshi, use sub-broker, who told 
an investor wanting to liquidate Rs 30,000 
from his {K)rttolio, “Be-trmt mahine pachhi, 
jure niorkft sam thai, tare bechso (Hold on, 
we'll sell the stocks after two-thtee months 
when the market improves a lot more)." 

It's the same buzz also being echoed on a 
macro .scale. Said Shankar N. Acharya, chief 
economic advisor, ministry of finance, last 
week; "1 was in Mumlrai recently and I 
think there is a beginning of a turnaround 
in the mood from what was prevalent a 
couple of months ago. We've always been 
hoping of recovery round the corner. 
Particularly with agriculture buoyant, 
exports seemingly picking up and moder¬ 
ate interest rate levels. I'm not Ireing com¬ 
placent. It is just that I'm not being unduly 
down in the dumps as many people arc." 
Exports in the last two months have gone 
up by 7 and 9 [wr cent respectively from 
corresponding periods the previous fiscal. 

After a wliirlwind tour to gauge the eco¬ 
nomic mood of the nation, finance minis¬ 
ter Yashwant Sinha said in Indore on 
September 15; "The slowdown in the econ¬ 
omy is mainly due to depressed sentiments 
and lack of enthusiasm, not due to paucity 
of funds. We're taking the necessary mea¬ 
sures to bring back the confidence of entre¬ 
preneurs and investors." Admitting an 
almost complete wipe-out of the small 
investor from the market, the minister 
assured that he would implement the 
Shankar Acliarya Committei' recommen¬ 
dations for complete transparency in the 
primary markets and protect domestic ind¬ 
ustry liy imposing anti-dumping duties. 

The Confederation of Indian Industry 
(c.ii) also sees early "non-quantifiable" 
signs of an economic recovery: industry's 
mood is more upbeat today than it was a 
short while ago, even though overall 
demand and investment continue to be 
low. "There are signals that things are 
improving. There might not be a 'feelgood' 


factor but there is a 'feel-things-are-not- 
bad' sentiment that is gaining ground," 
say ( II officials, cii is projecting a 6 per cent 
GDP growth in 1998-99, against 5.1 per cent 
in 1997-98. It is predicting an agriculture 
growth rate of .3-.3.5 per cent, service sec¬ 
tor growth of 9 per cent and manufac¬ 
turing 6 per cent. 

As for the government, Acharya 
thinks it is fair to expect a 3.5 |)er 
cent growth in agriculture, which 
accounts for 30 per cent of gdp. 

The industrial production 
index showed about 5.4 per 
cent in the quarter ended 
June, better than the perfor¬ 
mance recorded in the same 
period last year. Industrial 
growth could be anywhere 
between 6 to 8 per cent. 

Services will grow at 7-8 per 
cent, unless there is an 
unexpected collapse of agri¬ 
culture and industry. "For a 
largish economy like India to 
continue to grow at 5-6.5 per 
cent is very good. 1 think pes¬ 
simists in India often miss the 
woods for all the trees," says he. 

Indeed, rbi governor Bimal Jalan 
feels India could record one of the 
highest economic growth rates in the 
world in 1998-99. The central bank 
chief told a management convention that 
India's markets had remained relatively 
orderly amid global financial turmoil and 
the country had enough foreign currency 
reserves to cover six months of imports: "It 
is possible that, thanks primarily to a good 
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monsoon, our growth rate 
this year will be one of the high¬ 
est in the world." 

Clearly, all these efforts at talking up the 
economy have had a bearing on the stock- 
markets. Says K. Joseph Antony, chief exec¬ 
utive of Antrok Securities, on his webpage; 
"Some sort of a contrarian bullish under¬ 
tone seems to be building up. In the short 
term, the market seems to be performing 
better than our expectations. It has not 
fallen to the 2,500-2,700 levels, instead it 
has gone up. The market seems to be form¬ 
ing a base around the 2,800-3,100 levels 
and the only way it can proceed from there 
is In the northward direction. The key fig¬ 
ure here seems to be the .3,150 level. If the 
market breaks this and stays above this 
level, then it is in all probability a ,j;onfit- 
mation of a bullish phase. Maybe'this is 
the time to start investment buying and 
take longish technical positions." 


Agrees U.R. Bhatt, director 
of Jardine Fleming India 
Asset Management: "The 
markets could be on a slight 
upswing. External factors 
like indications of signing 
crirr and lifting of sanctions 
are positive indicators, while 
a dearth of money coming in 
and interest rates going up 
will be the negative factors. I 
would range the Sensex betw¬ 
een 2,900 and 3,400 over the 
next few months." Adds Gul 
Teckchandani, chief Investment 
officer of Sun r&c Asset Manage¬ 
ment: "The market is bottoming 
out in technical terms." Says Unit 
Trust of India chairman P.S. Subram- 
anyam: "The market will pick up, 
gather momentum and will be mov¬ 
ing up gradually. I look forward to gro¬ 
wth in the October-December quartet." 

A gainst a backdrop of the global 
crisi.s, India is indeed on a better 
wicket. An annual review of India 
by the imh noted that economic growth 
was positive, the trade balance position sat¬ 
isfactory and foreign exchange reserves rel¬ 
atively comfortable despite the Asian crisis. 

However, the report did point out that "the 
near-term situation still contained substan¬ 
tial risks and the reform agenda was far 
from complete." 

Ihe authorities have laun¬ 
ched measures to boost the ThfifS f 
market in the short term. . 

The law ministry has appro- D® 8 I® 
ved a proposal to allow com- factoi* 
panics to buy back shares. .i 

Says M.G. Damani, ex-BSt Say® Illl 
president: "Although it's dif- ‘fOSi'tl 

flcult to predict which way , . 

the market will go, some ad- 8f®-|lOM0"'®8fl 

hoc announcements may S®ntfin®lrtia 
bring cheer before the fes- I*’ ■ . 

five season. The government W® 8 h* ’ 

lias been lingering too lung .m.. 

over buyback of shares." 

The market is now eagerly awaiting the 
notification of the buyback scheme. Says 
Bhadresh Modi of etc Asset Management; 

"Share buybacks will trigger off the revival 
of the dull market like nothing else." Adds 
Ketan Desai, chief of research at Nucleus 
Securities; "There will be a positive outlook 
for the market on this account." However, 
most analysts feel this euphoria will not 
last long. "The market is range-bound here, 
we are not going to see too much action 
either way," says Brian Brown, managing 
director of Indo-Suez W.l. Carr Securities. 

Although India is perceived to be better off 
than other regional markets, shares will not 
jump unless there is strong evidence of eco¬ 
nomic improvement, analysts said. I 


Th®r® may not 
b® a ‘faalgood’ 
factoi* bttttHI 
saysther®!®® 


Slnha also believes that the government's 
disinvestment programme could revive the 
markets and he said last Monday that retail 
investors would be offered shares in disin- 
vesting state enterprises at a discount. The 
government plans to disinvest both in the 
domestic and overseas markets, but it may 
not get a good price overseas at this time. 

According to analysts, share buyback and 
private sector participation in insurance can 
bring a sea change In investment senti¬ 
ment. While buyback will act as a cushion 
against panic attacks In the markets, entry 
of the private sector in insurance will widen 
the scope of investment Institutions. 
Worldwide, insurance and pension funds 
are the biggest and most powerful investors. 
Whether in the infrastructure sector or In 
the secondary markets, funds from private 
insurance companies can make a huge 
change to the investment sentiment. 

Indeed, both local and overseas investors 
are buying as sentiment turned positive on 
a belief that India's economic fundamentals 
were better than most of its other neigh- 
iMurs. "There seems to be a realisation that 
India is holding out better than other 
economies in the region, we are more pro¬ 
tected and our companies are doing quite 
well," says asp, broker Ramesh Damani. An 
increasing buying trend by foreign funds is 
seen as an indication of this. "We believe 
foreign investor inflows could rise over the 
next few months as the relative Isolation of 
the Indian market is now 
seen as its strength," Kajl fit 
lay ffOt Maulik Securities said in its 
report. But, adds Dam- 
BlyOOu ani, "A real bull run will be 
lilt at triggered off only if the gov- 
i ernment announces a prag- 

If® IS a matic disinvestment progr- 
rtM5* amme and India signs the 

^ 4, (TBT." Sinha has announced 
BOoSaO ’ that the first of the disin- 
ant in vestments will start soon. 

■ I But as stockbroker Parag 

Hi. ’ Parikh says: "Today money 

mmmmm lo India has become shy and 
vigilant and smarter. It will 
only go to the right allocation. If bourses 
have to grow, some tough political deci¬ 
sions are called for; abandon what does not 
work (psus which are net destroyers of the 
nation's wealth), open up infrastructure and 
reform the banking system. The govern¬ 
ment appears to be dead serious in opening 
up the infrastructure sector. That is where 
the succour lies for the Indian economy, 
and consequently the Indian bourses." 

For the short term, however, US Federal 
Reserve Chairman Alan Greenspan's state¬ 
ment that global financial turmoil would be 
more than endugh to curb US inflation, the 
strongest indication yet that he may be con¬ 
sidering an interest rate cut, is enough to 
boost Indian stock indices even further. ■ 
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High-Powered Immunity 

The state electricity board is in the red, but Basu does little to make RPG-owned CESC pay its dues 


By ASHIS K. BISWAS 

“Viitla ithfitiUsalkm, the process of the dis- 
nuiiitlinn of the piihlic si‘i lor is on, completely 
renrsinx the basis «/ self-reliant developm- 
enl...il hands ovei virtuaHv free to the foreign 
and Indian monopolists assets which were cre¬ 
ated by the people wilb xieat saiiifice.’ 

—Excerpl Itoin i i iim) draft political res¬ 
olution for llu' party congress in f'.alcutta 

T his is, of crmrse, totally in tunc 
with the Left view on disinvestm¬ 
ent that has Ijeen stated umpteen 
number of times. The draft reso¬ 
lution even tails for mass mobili¬ 
sation to counter the "dismantling of the 
public .sector". Tliis, when there are wide¬ 
spread accusations that the 21-year-old 
U’ft Front government is presiding over 
the dismantiing of the pubiic .sector West 
Bengal State Electricity Board (wbsfb) in 
favour of private sector monopolist Cal- 
cTitta State Electricity Corporation (ctsc). 

Even as preparations for the party con¬ 
gress are under way, the nearly 50-year-old 
WBSEB faces an unprecedented financial ai- 
sis that threatens its survival. It has to repay 


agencies like the National Thermal Power 
Corporation (ntw ), National Hyde! Power 
Corporation, Damodar Valley Corporation 
and Coal India. Says wasta chairman Badal 
Sengupta: "The total dues would be around 
Rs 1,4(K) crore. sn i’c, which stands to receive 
around Rs 600 crore from us, has threatened 
to cut off supply. We have explained that 
we ourselves stand to receive around Rs 410 
crore from ci.sc: and once we get this money, 
we can begin making repayments. Some¬ 
how, over a two-year period we have not 
been able to collect our dues from ctsc," 
Correspondence between wbsfji, which 
supplies power to the monopoly licensee 
<a.sc, shows that the latter has always been 
plying a host of reasons why it cannot pay 
the sfjj: increasing operating costs, inade¬ 
quate hikes in the tariff rate allowed by the 
government, and tardiness in collection of 
the controvcfsial fuel surcharge from cus¬ 
tomers, high transmission and distribution 
loss, and so on. Efforts made by Outlook to 
talk to ( Fsc bosses in Calcutta proved futile. 

cKSc supplies power to around 14 lakh 
consumers in greater Calcutta: around 
1,100 MW daily, with a puja peak of 
around 1,300. Of this, cf5c produces only 


around 450 to .500 MW and buys the rest 
at a low price from the seb which it sells at 
a premium. I he problem is it has not been 
paying for the power it buys and sells as a 
middleman even at the reduced rates. 

Indeed, (;f:s<; has not even deposited the 
Rs 120 crore or so it collected from its con¬ 
sumers as electricity duty with every bill 
and which it is supposed to hand over to 
the state government as jter law. Says an 
embittered power department official: "It 
seems there is a special law with the Left 
Front government when it comes to dealing 
with ciisc:, with people falling over them¬ 
selves to agree to all its demands, however 
costly it may be for the consumers." 

"Also, the finance department, headed 
by Asim Dasgupta and chief minister Jyoti 
Basu, have never really pressured cesc to 
repay its dues. The seb has over 32,000 
employees and cannoj; pay its workers the 
usual puja bonus, or their salaries will have 
to be cut, because of the financial crisis. 
Yet, the government could not care less for 
its own employees." In other words, the 
Basu government seems to be sending the 
message that a public sector concern can 
be .sacrificed to help a private monopoly. 
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R.P. 6oanka, son San|osv 
(lafi): baing favoured by Basu? 

Even power minister Shankar 
Sen, cr^ited with turning aro¬ 
und the state's power sector, 
appears helpless. "The cesc is a 
mere licensee, but behaves more 
like an owner," he admits. "Fime 
and again our letters and req¬ 
uests for money owed to us elici¬ 
ted no foply. It becomes very dif¬ 
ficult to work. Take the Rs 120 
crore and more government dut¬ 
ies collected by the company: I 
have drawn the attention of 
Asim Dasgupta to this highly 
irregular, illegal posture adopted 
by t:F.sc. It has kept the money, 
and as a result, our rural electrification 
projects have been held up for months." 

W HY is Basu so soft on ctsc? It cannot 
be because of its efficiency, because 
this once blue-chip cash-rich comp¬ 
any is now in the red. In fact, cesc has been 
dogged by controversy right from 1989, 
when the rih; group acquired it for a song, 
with an initial stake of only around 17 per 
cent of the equity. Observers point out that 
the takeover cost rpc only Rs 6 crore, as state 
government representatives on the cesc 
board looked the other way, giving the 
group control over assets worth more than 
Rs 1,000 crore. Tliere have also been repea¬ 
ted allegations that rpc has siphoned 
money out of cesc to other unrelated group 
companies like Ganges Sugar, Rajasthan 
Containers and and rpg Netcom. 

But the political patronage cf.sc: enjoys 
from the LF is almost total. The story goes 
how the RPG group gave the LF advertising 
time at concessional rates on its cable net¬ 
work; critics say rpc, helped the cpi(m) con¬ 
struct a plush new party office. Though 
Left sources and ce.sc: officials don't talk 
about such matters, at least one cesc 
spokesman, a renowned Bengali novelist, 
spends much of his time in the new party 
office apart from writing in Left journals. 



Even the normally militant Left trade 
unions have always been silent about cesc. 

Some time ago, a Bharat Chamber of 
Commerce note sent to the state govern¬ 
ment, protesting against frequent hikes in 
power tariff, point^ out that the cost of a 
cESc-sold unit was really Rs .3.68 paise, not 
Rs 1.22 as claimed by the 
company. For commercial 
consumption, the rate is Rs .TlUi flif 
4.50, and Rs 3.80 for high ’li 

tension use. This, while cesc •• 
buys power at Rs 2 (which it (|8V6 t 
has not been paying) per 
unit from the seb. "Power is Wl iBIl 
today the biggest bait to CEsei 

draw investors, as ours is ■ j. 

the only surplus state. If « 

power rates are hiked fur- tin tef 
ther, our only advantage . ^1 

will turn to be a disadvan- •* •j 

tage," said the note. But the . 

state government allowed 

yet another hike after it received the note. 

The (xsc's transmission and distribution 
(i&D) losses have been rising over the 
years—it stands at around 19 per cent of 
total supply. But unlike Mumbai's power 
supplier bses, which has saved Rs 44 crore 
by cutting ifitn losses to around 11 per cent 
from IS per cent a few years ago, cesc has 




CEse to 0^ 
rotiP flrma. But 


is aitoat 


been unable to tackle the prob¬ 
lem, and has relied instead on 
tariff hikes to Improve its for¬ 
tunes. But when Congress mu 
Atish Sinha wrote to B^, expr¬ 
essing concern over the hikes, 
he wrote back that the company 
was within its ri^ts. And whoi 
a CPI delegation complained, 
Basu retorted that the cost of 
everything had gone up, and, 
therefore, why not power. 

Some months ago, a state gove¬ 
rnment-appointed committee 
to probe tariff anomalies annou¬ 
nced CESC had overcharged 
consumers Rs 120 crore. Then, 
another committee was appoin¬ 
ted and the head of the first 
committee suggested the company stood 
to receive another Rs 97 crore from the 
people, eating his own words. No one has 
explained what really happened. 

In the meantime, cesc has raised the cost 
of its 500 MW Budge Budge power project 
to Rs 2,600 crore from Rs 1,600 aore, citing 
price hikes. A committee 
found that at best, the cost 
^ could lx around Rs 1,853 

crore. A high project cost 
IPU ip would entail higher per unit 

riloMil cost. Incidentally, tire seb- 

u fijtiii operated Bakreswar project 

8 is slated to produce units at a 

I OtflBif ’ crowning 

Oift ^ 

US* vUI was cleared in 1992 for 

rUflfiOU Mumbai on the same day 

Budge Budge was cleared. It 
was finished in 44 months— 
■« ■■■■■ cesc has barely budged in 

Budge Budge in 67 months. 

Both Badal Sengupta and Shankar Sen feel 
that only intervention from the highest 
quarters—Basu—can help. Others point out 
that in view of the cesc's massive dues to 
official agencies, only substantial repaym¬ 
ents can salvage these agencies. Otherwise 
public sector power units in West Bengal 
could be staring at total collapse. ■ 
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IIITERVIEW 


“Sanctions 
need to be 
rethought” 






£S;S.i?? 


WMM^W: 



The US decision to impose economic sancticms 
on India was incormt, feels Ridtard iV. 
Haass, director of foreign fmlicy shulies at the 
powerful Washington DC-hased think-tank 
Brmikings Institution, and co-chairman of the 
independent task force on post-nuclear test US 
policy towards Itulia atui Pakistan. According to 
lliMss, a former George Rush administration 
official, it's in tlw best interest of US business 
and foreign policy that sitttclions be lifted. 
Haass, who is in India to release the Task Torce 
report, spoke to Arindam Mukherfee on 
why he fivls so strongly against the .samtions. 

What does your report basically say? 

The basic premise is tti.it the LIS shuiilcl con¬ 
front the reality that India and Pakistan 
have nuclear weaimns. We iK'lieve South 
Asia is now a more danj>erous place but san¬ 
ctions will not improve the situation. We 
have urged India and Pakistan to take steps 
to enhance regional stability. Ihe reixirt 
tries to tell the US Congrcs.s and adminis¬ 
tration that sanctions will not work—apart 
from pushing Pakistan economically to the 
edge. The real issue is to make India and 
Pakistan take the steps for which we are 
talking to the governments of the two cou¬ 
ntries. Parallel to this, the US government 
can remove the sanctions which will make 
it easier for India and Pakistan to take these 
steps. Both have to happen together. 

Why are you so .strongly against the 
sanctions? 

Sanctioru in this case are simply a tool of US 
foreign policy, and not a terribly effective 


tool. Sanctions penalise US business and do 
not contribute to bringing stability in .South 
A.sia. It might have .some negative impact 
on the two countries as far as investment is 
concerned, but it's not an unbearable one. 
Sanctions are not the best tool to promote 
US interests and need to be retiiought. 
What arc the steps you arc suggest¬ 
ing India and Pakistan take? 

Both India and Pakistan should .stop nuclear 
tests forthwith and sign the cibi. They sho¬ 
uld participate in negotiations for a reduc¬ 
tion of arms in the region and make a lor- 
mal agreement banning exports of nuclear 
or missile technology, and putting nuclear 
warheads on missiles and aircraft. This is in 
their and the region’s best interest. The two 
countries should also develop bilateral rela¬ 
tions—political, cultural and economic, and 
take steps to calm the situation in Kashmir. 
'ITiese steps would make it possible and eas¬ 
ier for the US president to lift sanctions. 
Indltt hasn't been affected much. In 
fact, there's an impression the US was 
not too serious about the sanctions. 
Althougli it appears that India is not affec¬ 
ted, it's probably too soon to measure the 
impact. It will gradually come to the fore as 
a lot of investment has been discouraged. 
The imposition of sanctions was totally 
according to the provisions of the Glenn 
Amendment and also a natural reaction. 
However, I feel that action needs to be 
based on the fact that India and Pakist^ 
will have some nuclear weapons in future. 
Sanctions will never succeed in persuading 


the two nations to reduce 
nuclear weapons. And the 
negative impact that sanc¬ 
tions are having on Ameri¬ 
can business is phenomenal. 
In the current context, there 
is no good rationale for the 
sanctioru and it needs to be 
thought about again. 

What other options does 
the US government have 
apart finm sanctions? 

It can impose control on tec¬ 
hnology, exports and arms. 
It can controF the sale of 
conventional arms and con¬ 
trol access to advanced resea¬ 
rch in areas like atomic ene¬ 
rgy. As a last resort, the use of 
force could also come in. ■ 
But that would be an 
extreme step and even 
more counter-produc¬ 
tive than sanctions. 

Yes, but this has been done 
on several occasions on 
several countries (like North 
Korea) in the past and suc¬ 
ceeded. 

Have sanctions worked 
to their fullest poten¬ 
tial anywhere In the world? 

Yes, in Iraq after the Gulf War. It cust 
.Saddam Hussein almost $100 billion in 
revenue. It limited his ability to rebuild his 
military. Without sanctions, Iraq would 
have been a more formidable threat than it 
is today. Sanctions also contributed to the 
end of apartheid in South Africa. Yugo¬ 
slavia and Serbia are other examples. 
Shouldn't India and Pakistan be 
now officially declared as nuclear 
weapon states? 

No, there should be no official declaration, 
not only for India and Pakistan, but for any¬ 
one else. There is a fundamental difference 
between states with nuclear weapons and 
nuclear weapon states. India and Pakistan fall 
under the first category. The second is a spe¬ 
cial category of five states under a special 
treaty which should not be opened and the 
special status should not be extended to 
anyone under any circumstances, for the 
best interest of mankind in general. 

But Isn't the Western stance that 
only the select five should be unclear 
weapon states h'j^iocrltlcal? 

It is more a conscious discrimination than 
hypocrisy. The Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty is built on thei^remise that there 
will be five nuclear power states and that 
the stability of the world will be disturbed 
by more such states. Also, that these five 
states will reduce their inventory of arms. 
So the discrimination is not only for India 
and Pakistan but for all others and it's d's- 
crimination with a purpose. ■ 
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EARSAY 


A BUYING ORQ-Y tias the beleaguered Business India group 
found a white knight in the Ambanis? The buzz is they may 
be buying the group's market research firm org- 
MAKG. The Ambanis own Mudra, one of 
India's largest acl agencies, which also has a 
small market research division. So there are 
ciear synergies (u he gained by the Ambanis if 
they buy ow.-maw., India's largest research firm 0 
that was horn in tlie early '90s out of the merger " 
of the lormerly-Sarabhai-owned org and Titoo 
Ahluwalia-led marc;. The Dutch research firm *** •n™™ 

vNi' has a stake in the company, which it now wants to offload. This is the stake 
the Ambanis will buy through Mudra, and also additional equity held by the L, 
Business India group's Ashok Advani. In recent times, Advani's satellite TV dre¬ 
ams—he owns the channei ivi—have turned sour, and his group has been facing cash 


WHY ARE WE 
SURROUNDED BY 
OXYMORONS 

Government organisation 
Management education 
Business ethics 
BLENDED FAMILY 
Temporary tax increase 
Working vacation 
Computer security 
Political science 
Advanced BASIC 


flow problems. The org-marc; sale, if it happens, will 
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raise at least some funds. 


MOBILE TROUBLE When was the last time you 
heard vendors running away from customers? 

Unless of course one is talking of government set- 
vices. But the unbelievable is happening in India in 
the nascent (or should we say stillborn?) cellular ’ ^ 

industry in the four metros. With good reason. ^ 

Beginning November, the ceilular operators In the ---I 

four metros will have to pay a hefty Rs 6,000 annu- 
ally as licence fees per subscriber. Which means 
they would have to be earning enough from each 
subscriber to recover the costs and stay afloat. The tragedy is: many cellphone 
subscribers are using their phones as a glorified pager and, as a result, yielding lit¬ 
tle revenue to their service providers. Several operators are no longer encouraging 
every potential customer who walks in, and are even thinking of somehow get¬ 
ting rid of low-use subscribers. The possible next step: asking for a copy of the 
income tax return before signing on a subscriber. 



LEG BEFORE WICKET If it 

was thumbs down for the Indian 
cricket team at the Sahara Cup 
In Toronto, the fate of tourna¬ 
ment sponsors, the influential 
group from UP, doesn't seem 

any better. The income tax claim . 

on the Sahara group of compa¬ 
nies—and that includes interest dues—has crossed Rs 1,000 
crore. And, say the babus at the Central Board of Direct Taxes, a 
substantiai sum is still to be added to that figure. Since its pub¬ 
lic spat with the Income tax department, things have been far 
from smooth for the group which has .30 companies under its 
belt and a declared turnover of Rs 5,000 crore, a claim that goes 
contested because the accounts are yet to be made public. 
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ByPRITHASEN 



Lady cops move over. It’s a different chase these 
Miss Marples are on to. 


M urder, she wrote, closed the case and handed 
over the file to her client. The culprit: the vic¬ 
tim's brother-in-law. Motive: property dispute. 
Moving on to the next case assigned to her— 
investigating a company scam. Jessica Fletcher 
in a Christiesque whodunit? More like Taralika Lahiri, 37, 
petite and elegant in her close-cropped hair, who could pass 
off as any senior executive in a private firm. 

In a way she is. Fjccept, her job profile reads like a thriller. 
Shadowing wives cheating on husbands and vice versa, don¬ 
ning various disguises to ferret information, busting crime 
rings and upper class prostitution and dmg rackets, infiltrat¬ 
ing government, semi-government and corporate agencies 
to dredge out corruption in high places. Is she a cop? That 
went out of style with Kiran Bedi. Taralika's chosen profes¬ 
sion, something which never fails to arouse curiosity, is one 
very few are aware exists, especially in India. She's a mem¬ 
ber of a growing clan of women private detectives for whom 
undercover investigation is an everyday job, the adrenaline 
flowing faster as they close in for the kill. 

“In 19891 answered an advertisement placed by the Globe Detec¬ 
tive Agency for an executive to market their security devices," says 
the Mhi-based Lahiri, who now runs her own investigative agency. 
The Spy Masters, with partner R.P. Soni. Five days into her market¬ 
ing job, a huge bank scam broke in Allahabad and since she had 
grown up there her employers requested her to follow up the case. 

Born with that special instinct common to the Miss Marples of 
this world, her inquisitive nose soon sniffed out the ailprit's hide¬ 
out, "I posed as a sympathetic journalist, gained entry into the sus¬ 
pect's parents' house. The rest was easy," says she. Success in her 
first job and the accolades that follow^ were a mbt too heady to 
resist. Globe sent her to the US for a course in criminology, she rose 
to become one of their seniormost detectives and left in 1990 to 
start her own agency where she employs both men and women. 

S. Khulbe, 27, an electronics engineer with a Delhi firm, doubles 
up as an undercover agent for Ace Detectives in the capital. 


Khulbe is the agency's longest-serving detective, having free¬ 
lanced for them for six of Ace’s nine years of existence. 

One look at Khulbe and you know she means business. Her body 
language is of one who’s a^le, alert and quick to react to any occa¬ 
sion. Balancing two jobs as she does, she loves every moment of it. 
“My marketing job involves being out in the field. 1 do my inves¬ 
tigations alongside posing as a market surveyor," she says, explain¬ 
ing that she investigates people, products and company frauds. 

Others have just walk^ into the prof^iOn without knowing 
what they were getting into but stayed on, fuelled by the sheer 
power of their sixth sense. Like Lata Chatterjee, 24, of Calcutta's 
Anapol private investigative firm. She came to Calcutta from Krlsh- 
nagar desperately looting for a job, any job. Founder-director S.R. 
Bannerjee recognised the deceptively demure Lata's potential and 
trained her Today she's one of their ace sleuths, operating under the 
guise of a harassed door-to-door salesgirl armed with attractive firee- 
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bies that allow her easy entiy into homes of garrulous housewives. 

A salesgirl? Romantic notions about the sexy woman sleuth all in 
black, kickstarting a Harley-Davidson, holster firmly in place, are 
swiftly dispelled. Capt. Bharat Prakash of Calcutta's Blackboy Dete- 
t ctives points to a smartly turned out fellow journalist with an imp- 
I eccable accent and says: "The image you have of a lady detective 
would be typically like her. They exist only In books. In our profess¬ 
ion 'nondescript' is the requirement, blending In the key to succ¬ 
ess." Says Uta: "I've never faced a problem. I strike a rapport with 
gullible housewives with my sob story. I've pretended to be a stu¬ 
dent of music. Spoken English and taken on various other identi¬ 
ties." Bannerjce's pompous 
claim: "I can plant a detect¬ 
ive anywhere." More often 
than not it's a woman. 

The Yellow Pages of every 
metro or small town list 
dozens of detective agencies 
offering services such as pre- 
and post-matrimonial inquiries, investigating scams and forgeries, 
bugging and debugging facilities, surveillance, tracing missing peo¬ 
ple, kidnappers and the kidnapped, smuggling and leakage of tech¬ 
nical knowhow, investigating spurious products or deterioration in 
the quality of products, murders, thefts and vdiat have you. In most 
cases, the more delicate of the operations which require skill, cun¬ 
ning, tact and Ingenuity are handled by women. 

* "Women are naturally gifted with strong Intuitive powers. Their 
powers of assessing a situation swiftly are better developed than a 


Women make sincere snoopers, believes Rajnl Pandil (left); 
Anapol supersleuths on the investigative trail 

man's and most important, they are more obedient and hence 
bring more success," says Bannerjee, who employs about six 
women. Gurvinder Singh, general manager, Ace, agrees: "Women 
are more intelligent than men and make much better detectives." 

"A detective," explains Rajni Pandit, Maharashtra’s first lady inve¬ 
stigator, winner of six awards for her professionalism and two for 
her book Faces M/nd Faces based on her experiences, "needs a 
sharp mind and keen eye. And sincerity, of course, because people 

trust you with their secrets." 
They're more apt to do so 
with a woman, explains Pra¬ 
kash. And since there's no 
licence given to detectives 
in India, information in the 
hands of the wrong agency 
can end up in blackmail. 
Adds Prakash: "Women are intrinsically cleaner to work with and 
more dedicated. But I have a large turnover of women because they 
get married, have children and then invariably drop out." 

Rajni, like her counterparts in other metros, stumbled into the 
world of sleuthing arcidentally. An ertant collegemate sparked off 
her latent talent for snooping. "1 followed her around and then 
reported her misdoings to her unsuspecting parents. It convinced 
me that this should be my vocation in life." 

She's handled over 1,500 cases claiming a success rate of 90 per 


They’re no sexy bimbos driving Harley-Davidsons 
bill nondescrijit' salesgirls, secretaries and 
domestic help who can gain access anywhere. 
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cent, relating to domestic prob¬ 
lems, company espionage, miss¬ 
ing people and murders which 
have taken her all over the cou¬ 
ntry and abroad in disguises of 
various hues. "I've played a mai¬ 
dservant, a blind woman, preg¬ 
nant woman, dumb woman- 
fear is not a word in my dictio¬ 
nary." She thrills to the fact that 
even income tax and cm officers 
recommend her name. 

Then there are those who've 
opted out. "I hated it because 
you really get to see the seamy 
side of life. And a surveillance 
job can bore you to death," says 
Kelaki Dutt-Paul, manager mar¬ 
ket development and regional 
editor for Allied Publishers, 

Calcutta, and author of several detective novels in Bengali. Ketaki, 
40, began her professional life writing stories based on real cases for 
Globe's inhouse magazine, Detectiw Digest. Her analytical mind 
soon had her preparing final reports from evidence collected. 

Flamboyantly attractive in her brightly-printed skirts and uncon¬ 
ventional looks, Ketaki says she'd have stuck out like a sore thumb 
had she ventured out on the field. But women, she agrees, do a bet¬ 
ter job, slipping naturally into the role of a Mother Confessor. She, 
however, laments the fact that like all other professions, this one's 
as sexist as they come. The fwrson at the top is always a man. 

Taralika agrees that more 
women should take up this 
profession. "But sadly they 
prefer secretarial jobs which 
involve no brain or leg- 
work." She’s inundated with 
calls from college girls eager 
to join up. But disillusion¬ 
ment sets in as they quickly realise tliat it’s not the same as in nov¬ 
els and TV serials and very few continue. 

But if they did tliey would know that complicated jobs involve, in 
a number of cases, snaring the culprit, if he's a man, with womanly 
charms, then gelling him to spill all. "One thing 1 have discovered 
is that most senior managers Irave a weakness for women. They get 
emotional. Be a little flirtatious, dress provocatively and they'll cre¬ 
ate jobs tor you," says thirtysomething Anapol agent Kavita Das 
who mainly handles cor(K)rate investigations. The trick of the trade 
lies in knowing exactly when 
and how to withdraw before 
matters get out of hand. .She's 
worked in many tompames 
assuming various identities 
investigating corruption. Kven 
hidden behind curtains in a sus¬ 
pect's bedroom taping conver¬ 
sations, bugging telephones and 
taking pictures. 

"I did feel a little scared at first 
but gained confidence on the 
job," admits just-married Swali 
Roy of Blackboy, smiling impis¬ 
hly. "I investigated my own 
husband!" The evidence thrown 
up was obviously favourable, 
for her husband encourages her 
and doesn't show undue inter¬ 
est. Maintaining strict confide¬ 


nce is the First Commandment 
of the profession and to all and 
sundry most of them hold dre¬ 
ary clerical jobs in some hol^ 
In-the-comer company. 

Unless she's Prlti Das of Globe 
which has 17 branches and var¬ 
ied business interests like food 
processing, packaging and exp¬ 
orts, a perfect foil for the perfect 
detective. A food technologist 
from Mysore, Prlti has ban 
with Globe for 18 years as a sen¬ 
ior food processing executive. 
But she's been "through the 
paces—shadowing, unctercover 
postings, theft investigations, 
asset verification, fingerprint lif¬ 
ting and matrimonial inquiries. 
Dressed in a sari with bindi in 
place, Priti could be the aunt next door. Except, she looks after Glo¬ 
be's exports and heads a team of 50 women who work countrywide. 

There are many cases which could lead to dangerous situations, 
like entering a smuggler's den or investigating a murder suspect. 
Travelling to outstation locations and working on unfamiliar turf. 
The police naturally are uncooperative. In such casa they work in 
pairs, one covering for the other and retreating as swiftly as they 
came In at the slightest hint of their cover fieing blown. "The art lies 
in appearing confident," says Khulbe of Ace, who drases in unisex 
clothes and rides a scooter. With a helmet on many confuse her for 

a man from a distance. It's 
mainly to avoid eve-teasing 
and harassment. With so 
many agencies sprouting all 
over the country, it's clear 
that there's a big demand 
for private investigators. 
And the money is fairly 
attractive. An average salary of about Rs 5,000 can be ftirther aug¬ 
mented with commissions for a job well done, the total averaging 
around Rs 10,000 a month. For freelancers like Khulbe it could be 
more, depending on the number of jobs she takes on. 

While the total take-home package is alluring today, ail have rea¬ 
ched that position the hard way. Spending hours loitering at a bus 
stop or tea shop in the hot sun. Selling stuff, maybe to 25 homes in 
a locality, before they hit upon the target to avoid suspicion, rub¬ 
bing shoulders with unsavoury characters, taking up a boring desk 

job to gain the confidence of 
people under investigation, 
working as a full-time domestic 
servant and more. But at the 
end of the day it's the thrill of 
the chase that matters and the 
satisfaction of matching skill for 
skill with their male counter¬ 
parts and coming out on top. 

And for the reader, the moral 
of the story: If you have some¬ 
thing to hide, look for that pas¬ 
sive face wMch melts away in a 
crowd and never let a salesgirl 
into your house. ■ 

(Some names have been changed 
to protect identity. The agemy and 
thkr directors' names ate factual.) 

With inputs from < 
Saira Menezas 
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This Blackboy slauth Investigated her husband bslore marriage 


Because of their stronger intuitive powers, 
honesty and dedication, women make better 
detectives than men, feel most employers. 


PRASHANTPANJIAR 



Taralika Lahiri's The Spy Masters Is a name to reckon with 
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Mystic Love 

■ Compositions of M«eri 
Padmatam k Mahesharam 
Price’ Rs 75 




a THESE are authen- 

^ tic voices from the 

deserts of India. 

Both the singers, I’admaram and 
Mahesharam, as well as the accom¬ 
panists, belong to remote villages in 
Jalsalmer and western Rajasthan. 

The eight compositions presented in 
the alburn, selated after intensive 
research are ones which have been 
rarely heard. Neither of the singers 
are profession- 
al performers, 
belonging to 
the Meghwai 
community 
known for Its 
leather works. 
Padmaram's ) 
renditions in 
his deep melo¬ 
dious voice 
coupled with 
rustic intonations 
have a haunting appeal. The sound of 
accompanying instruments like the 
Kamaycha and Sindhi sarangi along with 
the Tandura creates a totally different tex¬ 
ture and feel. An album aptly subtitled 
Mum fbr the Soul. 
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Extraonliiiary 

TravellBrs 

■ Itlustrationi by 
PmmoU Ghose 
Hungarian Infomiatlon 
and Qdturai Centre 
1*A, janpath. New [Mhi 
Octe^r 6>18,11 ain-6 pm 


'EXTRAORDINARY Travellers' is an 
exhibition of illustrations based on 
the peregrinations of a 'gang' comp¬ 
rising Giraffe, Wabbit, Beat, Tiger, 
Parrot, Leopard and Peacock—resi¬ 
dents of the jungle,of Rantham- 
bhore. They're characters from 
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Shafquat All Khan 

■ Kamani Auditorium, New Delhi 
Sept 29,6pm 



5 WELL known Pakistani 

S IP*" classical singer Shafquat 
■■ Ali Khan brings to the 

capital his repertoire of geet, ghazal, 
thumri, Sufi and Punjabi pop. Khan hails 
from Pakistan’s first family of music, the 
Sham Chorasi gharana and is son of the 
famous Salamat Ali and nephew of the 
equally well- 
known Sharafat 
Ali whose rendi¬ 
tion of the thum¬ 
ri Saiyyan Bina 
Ghar Sum is till 
date a master¬ 
piece. Heir to a 
great musical 
heritage, the run¬ 
away success of 
Khan's album of 
thumri, dadra 
and kafi. Seasons 
and his trend-setting Awara Sur have 
given him the status of an icon of the new 
generation. His unconventional appear¬ 
ance, unique mannerisms and phenome¬ 
nal vocal range combine to offer the audi¬ 
ence a memorable evening. 



I’Ching 


■ Radtssan Hotel, Delhi 
National Higliway B 


I o at the Radi$son's rece- 

...i' ntly opened speciality 

Chinese eatery I'Ching 
you can, along with savouring oriental 
delicacies, learn what the future holds for 
you, the I'Ching way. The decor in Santa 
Fe colours is elegant and especially 
appealing and a little rock garden visible 
though a glass wall reconstructs the 
Chinese legend of the bathing princess 
and the peeping dragon. The menu is neat 
and interesting beginning with the soups, 
the best of which are its selection of 
Shark's Fin soups, an item difficult to find 
on a Delhi menu. Essentially following 
the Szechwan school of cooking, I'Ching 
offers Drunken Lobster with local beer. 
Wok fried snapper, steamed chicken in 
lotus leaves, crispy duck in spicy plum 
sauce and an array of such exotic vegetar¬ 
ian and non-vegetarian fare. The dessert 
menu is innovative especially if you like 
exotica like Fried Crispy Ice-cream. 





episodes published in Parenting 
magazine. -TWo books featuring the 
gang tales are to be published soon. 
The storyline takes .shape with The Gang 
leaving for the city when an upwardly 
mobile frog begins to commercialise the 
forest. The Big City brings dramatic 
changes in their perceptions of the world. 
The works on display are in water colour, 
pen and ink and acrylic on glass. Brilliant 
colours and a generous dose of humour 
make this one showing your children can't 
afford to miss not can you. 


In the Realm of the 
Visual: 1948-1998 

■ By Diihrath Patel 

Hie National Gallery of Modern Art, 

JaipA House, New Ddhl 

nil October 18 


THIS exhibition of five 
decades of painting, ceramics, photography 
and design by Dashrath Patel takes you into 
the fascinating world of a creative genius. 
As part of the 
ongoing exhibi¬ 
tion curated by 
Sadanand Menon, 
a series of special 
events have been 
organised from 
September 22 to 
Ortober 17 which included four workshops 
by the master. The rest include Tensile Stm- 
ctures, 10 am-S pm forarchitecture students 
(September 29-October 4); Black Terracotta 
(10 am-5 pm October 6-11); Screen Prlnt- 
ing/Poster Maldng (10 am-S pm, October 
13-18); dialogues with creative artistes on 
aaft/art, des^architecture, ceramics and 
photography between 5.30 pm and 7 pm, 
Saturdays (October 3,10 &17). 
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Whichever way you look at it, 
it’ll add new dimensions to your individuality. 
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THE FINAL DRESS CODE 



I, in almost any shade & design you can think of. Available at the finest stores In 

AptsmimimMMnDashMen's Wm, P.B. No. 9312 Cm-3m-(011) 2045417-24 fax: (Oil)2213886. 







This is one indication of our strength 



This is the other 



And we are proud of both 


At ORIENTAL, we take pride in providing protection to our 
Policy Holders from unforeseen incidents/Act of God Perils. 
CRISIL’s highest AAA (Triple ‘A’) credit rating is a further 
vindication of our financial strength to meet our obligation 
to the Policy Holders. Yet, a greater joy is the smile on the 
laces of all those who have reposed trust in us. 



ORIENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 

(A Subsidiary of Oeneral Insurance Corporation of India) 

Oriental House. Post Box No. 7037. A-25/27, Asaf All Road. New Delhi - 110002. 
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BERLIN TO BOSPHORUS 

Checkpoint Charlie, Vasco Da Gama, the Ottoman empire...it's an excursion 
through history for the presidential entourage, writes Sagarika Ghose. 


With F-16s on the Tail 

F light am Harshavardhana sailed through the sunlit 
stratosphere, in the presidential suite, president K.R. 
Narayanan was giving finishing touches to the speeches he 
would deliver in the course of his 15-day visit to Germany, 
Portugal, Luxembourg and Tbrkey. The First Lady rested, the 
First grand-daughter gambolled, ados and security czars clus¬ 
tered outside the First cabin. 

The ebullient P.R. Kumaramangalam, 

Union minister for power, engaged in 
ideological banter with senior journal¬ 
ists. Kantha-sari clad Jayanti Natarajan, 

MP, chatted easily. Saifuddin SOz, MP, 
the ever-smiling Suresh Kiiriip, MP from 
Kerala, and the photographically-incli¬ 
ned John Fernandes, MP from Goa, 
dozed gently in their first class quarters. 

The champagne, of course, continued to 
flow and caviar had Iwcome an almost 
boring snack. A motley crew of officials, 
security staff, maid, attendants arid 
journalists watched the tropics disap¬ 
pear faster than an Indian tax-payer's 
returns and entered the affluent air 
above Europe. 

Suddenly fighter jets appeared on the 
wings of the Harshavardhana. Four F-4 
Phantoms of the German Luftwaffe, two 
on either side, went shooting past, 
adjusting their speed to the presidential 

THE AMBASSADORS: At Ephesus, Turkey. 

At Mahatma Gandhi School in Berlin. 




PDotographs bytS. ASHOK/S. MONDOL 


aircraft. Between foamy cloud and brilliant sun the bombers 
gave a salute, an airborne welcome from Germany to the 
supreme commander of India's armed forces. All heads of state 
are escorted in and out of countries by fighter planes. While 
steel-grey F-4s took us in and out of Germany, black F-16s han¬ 
ded us down and out of Portugal. At a luncheon in Lisbon, 
major-general Oliviera Simoes of the Portuguese air force 
recalled his experience as a young pilot commissioned to escort 
a VIP plane. A mix-up at the control 
room, a small language failure and the 
general had ended up following the 
wrong plane, which must have been a 
trifle alarmed at a fighter on its tail! 

Presidential visits are a display of the 
pageantry of state. Ceremonial wel¬ 
comes and departures, 21 gun salutes, 
twirling swords and booming drums. 
Our national anthem rendered by a 
Luxembourgois army band floated out 
into the coniferous slopes of the Arde¬ 
nnes from the Guillaume Square in 
Luxembourg. "Marhaba Askar!" (hello 
soldier) shouted the troop leader to 
saluting soldiers in Ankara. "Saoul!" 
(thanks!) they liellowed back. The presi¬ 
dential motorcade—stretch limo in the 
centre, a dozen escort bikes and cats, 
official Mercs and bmws behind—travels 
at about 120 km, gliding through defer¬ 
entially deserted streets. Reminiscent of 
a medieval king, visiting with his pen¬ 
nants and knights. But Narayanan's far 
too modern to attempt a monarchical 
style. He walked over to the security 
escort and shrxrk hands with each of 
them, much to the anxiety of protocol. 

Indology’s Hub 

B onn is called "Benares on the 
Rhine", the first German city to 
institute a university chair in 
Indology. At Beethoven's birthplace, in 
Hitler's favourite Hotel—the Rhine- 
hotel Dreesen—to an audience of 
diplomats, policy wonks and elder 
statesmen, Narayanan gave a tough 
speech. India wanted to join the peace 
club nut the war club and, in fact, was 
de facto abiding by the terms of the 
CTBT. (India has announced a morator¬ 
ium on ail N-testing), but he also spoke 
forthrightly, on The Doctrine of Diff¬ 
erent Rights. Our independence move¬ 
ment had arisen precisely from a chal¬ 
lenge to the concept that some had 
rights that others did not. Further- 
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more, secularism remained our 
basic principle. In the end the 
logic of Indian elections tames 
even the most extremist rhe¬ 
toric. "Today the bjp is forced to 
woo the Muslims." A standing 
ovation for the "casteless per¬ 
son" as a newspaper in Bonn 
described him. At a state ban¬ 
quet in Bonn, asserting India's 
commitment to a nuclear-free 
world he quoted from Kant: 
“The starry heavens above me 
and the moral law within me." 
We couldn't help but feel proud 
ol this soft-voiced scholar of 
integrity and tried to stand as 
upright as he did, when fana 
gaiui tnniiii rang out from 
German trumpets. 

We were brought back to 
earth, of course, when after a 
meeting between German busi¬ 
ness leaders and the Indian del¬ 
egation, a representative of 
Daimler-Benz said he wasn't 
worried aliout our democracy 
He was only concerned about 
how he would do business with 
us in the relative absence of 
electricity and telephones. 


AU THAT SUniR: With 
Luxembourg's Grand Duke 
(clockwise from top); with 
Begum at Izmir zoo; with 
Kohl and Luxembourg's PM 


Baywatch Break 


B erlin is a mighty metropolis, a combination of Athens 
and Moscow. Vast communist leviathans on one side, 
baroque churches and museums on the other. At the site 
of Checkpoint Charlie, a museum created by Rainier 
Hildebrandt documents the escapes that residents of the erst¬ 
while (.DR made into the western sector. The Brandenburg Gate 
dividing cast and west Berlin stands as a symbol of the failure 
of socialism. As the president walked under it, grey hair and 
'50s bundgala passing under the "Gate of Peace", perhaps he 
was reminded of Harold Laski, his teacher at the London 
School ot Economics in the decades when socialism was still 




young. "Socialism continues to lie influential in the world," 
the president later told Outlook. "And there's no better place 
than Germany to learn of the social market economy. The mar¬ 
ket must be underpinned with social justice." The Berlin wall 
no longer exists, but a generation of Easterners face humilia¬ 
tion and job losses. "We live with the condescension of the 
West," says journalist Marita Elke. 

For John Fernandes, MP from Goa, Berlin was not entirely 
without joy. He managed to obtain the autograph of baywatch 
babe Pamela Anderson, his neighbour at the Adlon hotel. We 
weren't disappointed either. Steven Spielberg, in town to receive 
an award, signed on our brochures and saicJ he was happy that 
Amistad had been well received in India. 

The First Lady unveiled a bust of Gandhi at a school which has 
decided to call itself Mahatma Gandhi School. (It was a toss-up 
between Gandhi, John lennon and Hannah Arendt). All over 
the world, the mahatma's still our best export. "We don't think 
Gandhi belonged only to India," said principal Jurgen Kausche, 
"but to the whole world". "It always gives me such joy to speak 
to children," beamed the First Lady, diminutive beside a lanky 
blonde student. Gazing down at her, he responded, "And we will 
always hold your memory in honour." 


Port Wire Party 

T he Portuguese burst into warm-hearted gusto at the presi¬ 
dent's arrival. He responded in kind. "Our relations are as 
sweet and delicious as port wine," he chuckled amidst the 
ancient urbanity of Porto, second city of Portugal and home of the 
famous wine. A guard of honour processed somewhat un-coordi- 
natedly around the president at the Praca de Imperio in Lisbon, in 
the shadow of the gothic Jeronimos cathedral. Jeronimos Is the 
tomb of national poet Luis Vaz de Glamoes and commemorates 
the great voyages of Portuguese adventurers; Vasco Da Gama to 
India, Cabral to Brazil. The ship of discovery is a Portuguese nati¬ 
onal icon. Wrote Camoes in the Lusidas, "Here you see the great 
machine of the world, ethereal and profound." It was the sea, the 
president mused, which brought India and Pbrtugal together. 

It is also the sea that keeps us apart. India reused to partici¬ 
pate in the 500th anniversary celebrations of Da Gama's voy¬ 
age because Goan MPs declared that he was an evil imperialist. 
But surely we should be more involved in a country where 
there are 30,000 Gujarati speakers from Mozambique and 
50,000 Goans. And must all our pavlUons—as seen in Expo '98 
In Lisbon—look like half-hearted attempts at creating the 
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lobby of the Ashoka Hotel? Narayanan skated over the Da 
Gama controversy; "We bear no grudges of history," he said. 

Here's a submission to the venerable mfa; how about some peo¬ 
ple-friendly diplomac 7 , more contacts with nris, more citizen-to- 
citizen exchanges, and less wearying officialese about "enabling 
frameworks" and "complementary interests". 

At the Ajuda palace banquet, lilies and roses flowered under 
glittering chandeliers. Guests were announced and they tripped 
up the ted carpet to be presented to presidents Sampaio and 
Narayanan. Lace fluttered, the orchestra purred, cutlery tinkled. 
The Portuguese don't let even nukes spoil a good party. “I hope 
the Germans weren't too rude about security," whispered an ele¬ 
gant lady. "I've been so busy that I haven't had time to take my 
afternoon nap," the president laughed. The wine at one of the 
official meals? A Vidiguera 1990. Vldiguera is the birthplace of 
Da Gama. How's that for scoring a point, Mediterranean style? 

Gandhi’s Representative 

N arayanan is passionate about the history and culture of 
different countries. He had chosen the itinerary himself: 
walking in the Black Forest in Baden Baden, cruising on the 


Bosphoms in Tlirkey, (while Natarajan 
perched on the prow and Soz battled the 
breeze), strolling in the ancient city of 
Ephesus in south Thrkey or standing in 
the Aya Sofya museum in Istanbul. His 
speeches were free of platitudes: secular¬ 
ism a constant but also an emphasis on 
the ideals of knowledge of the Rena¬ 
issance men. Of the need to find words 
for one's innermost beliefs. 

At Humboldt University, Berlin, he said 
that the West should not imprison India 
in a romantic image. He described Turkey 
as the "great bridge between Europe and 
Asia". He wondered to Outlook why in 
India religious status is always given to 
those who are trying to create political 
theory and at Bilkent University he said 
globalisation leads paradoxically to a 
clinging to narrow identities. The duty of 
statesmen, he said, is to be aware enough 
of the past so as to never repeat its mis¬ 
takes. His references ranged from Kant to 
Camoes and Barros. And always Nehru. "I 
wish I had the time to learn even more" 
he told students at Bilkent, "I am still working on the intel¬ 
lectual capital fund of my student days." 

Reactions to him varied. Outside the Luxembourg town 
hall, a woman held up his picture and shouted, "Why this 
man make bomb?" But Schlang Josef, prisoner no.l415S6 
from the Auschwitz concentration camp, doffed his cap. "I 
have seen the worst of mankind. Today 1 have come to see 
Gandhi's representative." 

A Byzantine Dream 

T he president and the First Lady came back to old friends 
in Turkey—Narayanan had been ambassador here in the 
'70s. Said old friend Emel Dogramaci: "There was always 
something different about Usha and K.R. Narayanan." The 
First Lady recalled: "We worked hard for the Indo-Turkish 
Friendship Association in those days—the Turks were mote 
aware of Pakistan than of 'Hindistan'." 

Turkey was the pinnacle. Descendant of ancient Byzantium, 
with layers of civilisation from the veastern Roman empire to 
the Ottomans to Mustafa Kemal Ataturk's modernity by diktat. 
Istanbul—built by Constantine stretching around three seas, 
gigantic, bursting, mosques adjoining the waterfront, bars adjoin¬ 
ing gambling dens, belly dance and medieval archives, Roman 
ruins and Ottoman dazzle, entrepot of vice as well as classical str¬ 
iving-looks East as well as West. Narayanan was visibly moved. 

"The beautiful women and brave and handsome men," "cities 
framed in history", "the colour of the culture of Turkey," he said 
on different occasions. At the Aya Sofya, the president declined 
to make a wish. "All my wishes have come true," he said. 

The banks of the Bosphorus ate the playground of the Euro¬ 
pean aristocracy, gleaming villas with decks stretching into the 
water. In the evenings, you can see the elegant parties of the 
super-rich, wineglasses held aloft in the Istanbul sunset. At 
Izmir—ancient Smryna where Homer wrote the Iliad—India gif¬ 
ted little Begum, the baby elephant from Orissa, to the city. 
Begum looRed a little unhappy in Izmir zoo and we pondered on 
the ethics of animal exchanges. But at least the infant quadru¬ 
ped received a presidential hug. In return for Begum, two Sivas 
Kangal pups travelled back with us on Harshavardham. 

As Delhi spun into view again, Natarajan must have the final 
word. "The president did India proud." ■ 
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A unique television crime show stumps outlaws on the run 


I N an ad-mad market, the success of a 
serial Is measured by irps alone. But 
ImUa's Most Wanted (Zee, Tuesdays, 10 
pm) is different. It really is. Its producer- 
director, .Suhaib llyasi, prides himself on 
the number of fugitive criminals the show 
has dragged into the police dragnet. "We 
serve as a link between the police and the 
public so that criminals can't get away 
With murder," he says. 

It's working, /miv, a half-lioiir show that 
reconstructs an unsolved case each week, 
has lieen on air for six months. It has 
already scalped as many as six absconders. 
The show's latest bull's-eye hit—Shri- 
prakash Shukla—has bc'en its most cel- 
ebrated. The dreaded UP criminal, 
involved in 26 cases of murder and 
abduction, was gunned down by the 
police in the Delhi-Uhaziabad border 
area on September 22 following a tip- 
off from an alert viewer of imvv. 

Information is power. By placing it in 
the public domain, this unique show 
has unleased an energy that the police 
has rarely tapped. "Confidence is gro¬ 
wing among the public and the 
police," says the 32-year-old llyasi, a 
mass communications graduate from 
Delhi's Jamia Millia. "Initially, imw was met 
with scepticism. It was felt that we were 
interfering with the work of the police. But 
once the force realised that we were only 
helping them, the attitude changed." 

Time was when llyasi sat for hours out¬ 
side the chambers of senior police officers, 
waiting for brief appointments. Today, his 
weekly show is a known entity and coop¬ 
eration is extended a lot less grudgingly. 


Says Amod Kanth, joint commissioner of 
police, Delhi; "By creating public aware¬ 
ness, this serial has certainly helped in 
bringing absconders to book." 

The Shukla episode of (miv— it stunned 
viewers by revealing that the contract kil¬ 
ler's next target was the UP chief minister— 
was aired on September 8. In two weeks, 
the outlaw was dead. The end was hastened 
by a call ilyasi's Aalia Productions received 
on September 9 from a viewer who spotted 
Shukla's blue Cielo in Lucknow. The mes¬ 
sage was relayed to the UP police. 

On September 21, a Delhi viewer infor- 



'india’S Most wanted^ 
reeoostrasts inisdhrad 
eases and has baipad the 
patliM nab six erlminati'fis^ 
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llyasi: creative crimeliusting 

med the makers of imw he 
had seen Shukla's car at the 
capital's AiiMs crossing. The 
pursuit that ensued culminat¬ 
ed in a fierce encounter in 
which Shukla lost his life. 
"After the episode on him, he 
made several abusive phone 
calls to our office, threaten¬ 
ing us with dire consequen¬ 
ces," says llyasi, who's now 
been given police protection. 
Among the show's other suc¬ 
cesses is the case of Anoop 
Kumar Roy, a 26-year-old man 
from Assam who killed a pros¬ 
titute in his Karol Bagh, New 
Delhi residence and fled to 
Mumbai. The police had no 
idea of his whereabouts for a 
year-and-a-half. But less than 
90 minutes after imw pieced 
together his story on June 16, 
Roy was nabbed from a restau¬ 
rant in Mumbai's Ulhasnagar, where he was 
working as a steward. The episode had 
ended at 10.30. Ten minutes later, a viewer 
called in and provided the clinching infor¬ 
mation. IMW passed tlie message on to the 
Delhi police which got in touch with Mum¬ 
bai. At 1I.4,S that night, Roy was arrested. 

The arrest of Sushila Shrivastava, who 
stole babies from hospitals and cheated 
childless couples of lakhs of rupees by pos¬ 
ing as a doctor, took much longer. She was 
featured on /miv on April 7. With a viewer's 
help the (xslice arrested her from her Bare¬ 
illy residence on May 10. Another criminal, 
Yashpal, involved in at least six murders, 
was captured in Gajraula, UP on July 31, 
three days after imw unmasked him. 
The high strike rate of imw has had its 
impact. The police departments of 
many states have approached llyasi for 
assistance. "They want us to feature 
criminals they are hunting for," says 
the TV professional who sjient five 
years in the UK where he chanced 
upon the bk: show. Crime Stoppers. 
"Though the treatment was different, 
the concept was the same," he recalls. 
Back home, llyasi had little trouble in 
deciding what his first show would be. 

And what a debut it's been! Ilyasi's 
show has proved to be the end of the 
road for several absconders. But it's only 
the beginning. Backed by a nationwide 
network of 350 freelance correspondents, 
mostly journalists employed by dailies and 
periodicals all over India, llyasi is confi¬ 
dent of cracking many more underworld 
mysteries. "My staff is a brave lot. They ate 
aware of the risks they face but that isn't 
going to stop them," he says. ■ 

^ibal Chatterlas with K.S. Narayanan 
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CINEMA. 


Peace at Paharganj 

Titanic’S Rose resurfaces in Delhi for the shooting of ‘Holy Smoke’ 



K ate Winslet was no accidental tourist 
when she surprised tlie country with 
her presence in the middle of a scorch¬ 
ing summer earlier this year. Her attendance 
at the evening puja on the Ganges in Rishi- 
kesh, the yogic posture in .laipur, strolling 
down Janpath in Delhi, doing the touristy 
thing, wearing well-worn shorts and with¬ 
out a trace of make-up, were part ot a larger 
picture. That of ‘Ruth’, the role which she 
grabbed after a worldwide audition. Co-star¬ 
ring with Harvey Keitel in a movie that rev¬ 
olves around a young Australian girl’s sea¬ 
rch for solao! and spirituality whiilt iK'gins 
with her Journey to India. 

We are on the sets of Jane Campion’s new 
movie, Holy Smoke. Only, the set hapjx'iis to 
be in the narrow bylanes of Delhi’s I’ahar- 
ganj. An eclectic mix of adults, children, 
television crews, cows, haphazardly jwrked 
and moving vehicles, garbage, tea stalls, and 
shops all jostle for space outside Hotel Rak 
International where Titanic star Kate 
Winslet is breakfasting over scrambled eggs 
with boyfriend Jim Threaplton. In short, no 
place for an international Aim star. But 
Winslet—who reportedly rakes in Rs 10.5 
CTore per film—sits, without obvious tantr- 


Winslet and boyfriend trailed by Ians 

urns, through an afternoon-long power cut, 
haranguing fans and intruders who sneak 
past the security guards to see what she 
looks like. All for that authentic feel that 
Campion, director of the award-winning 
film, The Piano, strongly believes in. Scrip¬ 
ted by the director and her sister Ann, the 
film has been shot extensively in Flynder's 
Rangers in south-west Australia, with India 
as its last schedule. Says cinematographer, 
Dion Beebe; "Tliere’s a mix of locations and 
exploring two different cultures. For the 
young girl it’s exotic, yet a little scary. We’ve 
tried to keep India upfront, in your face." 

Work on the film started in September '97 
when Delhi-based Location India showed 
Campion over 100 locations of which Paha- 
tganj, Chandni Chowk and Pushkar were 
shortlisted. Says US-based consulting prod¬ 
ucer, Deepak Nayar, who runs Klntop Pictu¬ 
res; "Jane wanted this kind of look and Pah- 
arganj fitted the criteria." Hotel Navrang, a 
stone’s throw away from Rak, was book^ a 
year in advance and portions of the film ate 
shot here. Though like a thousand other 
cheap Paharganj motels, Navrang has an 


honourable mention In The Lonely Planet— 
where the producers discovered it. The film 
opens with India and Is almost like a travel¬ 
ogue in its first few minutes. 

But it has been no Titanic ex()erience for 
Winslet. An independent film, with a mid¬ 
dle-size budget of $10 million 
upwards, has meant no extra 
frills. Says Nayar; "It’s not like 
Gandhi. It’s a hard film. We are, 
for instance, putting up at Hotel 
Imperial though I am sure the 
crew would have liked to have 
stayed at a bigger hotel." The 
grilling schedule-^the unit got 
only two days to unwind when 
they reached India after a three- 
month stint in Australia— 
notwithstanding, Winslet is 
faithful to her diet of fruits, jui¬ 
ces, and some light Indian dis¬ 
hes. Vet she is no Twiggy and 
claims she prefers it that way. 

In the four days of shooting, 
Winslet funitions in real-life sit¬ 
uations without the trappings 
that go, with a star. No special 
treatment, no air<onditioned 
make-up s'ans, special dining 
space ot even bathroom facil¬ 
ities are earmarked for her—the 
car she used in the capital is a 
tented, very middle-class Ford 
Escort. It was Campion’s repu¬ 
tation for serious author-backed 
roles for actresse.s, and not the 
budget, that attracted Winslet. 
Slated for a summer release, 
GAURiGiLi producer Jane Chapman isn’t 
worried that the film will lose out in the 
face of studio blockbusters. She says: "With 
Kate in the lead, the film crosses over." 

In fact it’s Winslet’s presence, without any 
show of glitz and glamour, that overshad¬ 
ows everything else. Outside Rak, .300 chil¬ 
dren await Winslet for that elusive auto¬ 
graph or even a glimpse. Not many, even in 
the media, are aware of what Campion 
looks like and all interview requests are for 
James Cameron’s Rose. Samantha Murray, a 
young unknown Australian actress who 
plays Ruth’s friend, is rarely noticed. And 
boyfriend Threaplton who is marking time 
as an assistant director (they met last year 
on the sets of the film. Hideous Kinky) is 
often pressed into the role of bodyguard 
and saviour from the burgeoning mass of 
celebrity gazers and autograph seekers. Says 
Australian art director, Chris Elliott: "We 
got the paparazzi in Australia. On the sets 
we are all kind of protective about Kate." 

With Pushkar beckoning, Ruth’s search for 
spirituality will find its climax. As for Kate’s 
aspirations, the box office will decide If her 
screen image is to go up in Holy Smoke. Well, 
it certainly didn’t sink with the Titanic, m 
Arehana Jahaglrdar 
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■ PERSONALITY 

^ Miracle Worker 

S HE didn't expect undp officials to 
come knocking on her door In the 
remote Kalva village In the Oravakal 
mandal of Kurnool district. Or travel to 
New York to receive a citation for her 
eSorts li\ rescuing fellow villagers from 
the mire of poverty. 

But it's indeed happening to 34-year-old 
Fatima Bi, who took over three years ago as 
sarpanch of Kalva, and simply turned 
around the fortunes of that village. Hailing 
from a traditional Muslim family where 
she was one among five sisters and three 
brothers, this enli^tened soul realised 
early the importance of hmily planning | 
and the benefits of the small-family norm 
in tackling poverty. "My parents could not 
educate anyone. So is the case in the rest 
of my village," she says. The children in 
Kalva had never stepped inside a school; in 
fact by the time they were 12, they were ' 

forced to migrate to cities like Hyderabad 
to work out a livelihood through their tra¬ 
ditional art—polishing stones, 
nil Fatima Bi took over. And decided to 
strike at the root of the problem of pove¬ 
rty. In tandem with Poddu, a voluntary**' 


P.ANILKUMM 

Fatima Bi: a woman of aubatanco 

women's organisation, headed by Y. Shank- 
aramma, she launched the podu^ lakshmi 
(savings) scheme, wherein farm labour 
were encouraged to save from their daily 
wages, llie 260-odd members have been 
successful in saving over Rs 2 lakh in a 
year's time. Enthii^ by their efforts, the 
UNDP has stepped in to arrange matching 
grants for several development schemes. 
Her other great achievement was the 


i starting of a creche, Ammavadi (mother's 
I lap), for the benefit of the farm labour. 

I Adolescent girls, lacking even basic educa- 
I don, are given night literacy classes. 
The^ve ^so been taught cycling, trained 
in Moring and embroidery, to help them 
earn a llvi^. In periodic meetings held 
under Fatima Bi and Shankaramma, the 
members are apprised of personal and 
environmental hygiene. They're also enc¬ 
ouraged to take up small individual and 
collective ventures. 

I Fatima Bi's nowning moment came 
I when she mobilised women to remove 
i silt in the stream under the Janmabhoomi 
I programme. "Our menfolk laughed at us. 
i They also heckled. Still, we were unde- 
1 terr^ by them and successfully com- 
i pleted the task set out in |ust six days. It's 
i a sort of record by any measure. We 
j received compliments even from the local 
I legislator, Byreddi Rajasekhara Reddy and 
i other government agencies.” 

I And so, it's not only AP chief minister 
i Chandrababu Naidu who's receiving acco- 
1 lades from international funding agencies. 

I Sarpanch Fatima will also be proceeding to 
i New York on October 16 to attend the fun- 
j ctlon organised by undp. "I'm honoured to 
i get this award," she says. "What else could 
i an illiterate lady expect from Allah?" ■ 

M.8. Shankar 
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SABA KARIM 


How an enviable pool of talent has been negated 
with shortsighted selection shenanigans 


hi 


By KRISHNA PRASAD 


"Bca to send 'B' team to Commonwealth Games. Indian Olympic 
Association protests, wants full-strength side." 

"Selectors pick 18 probables for conditioning camp. Will India pull out of 
Commonwmldi In favour of Sahara Cup?" 

"Six more to join camp. Did hrd minister Uma Bharati tick off Bca?" 

"Winning combination split. Azharuddin, Saurav Ganpily for Toronto; Ajay 
ladeja, Sachin Tendulkar for Kuala Lumpur." 

Pakistan go 2-1 up in Sahara Cup. Azhar denies reports that 
he didn't get die team he wanted." |i| 

India crash out of Commonwealth; tea confirms, denies, cm- k 
firms that Sachin, Jadqa will proceed to Toronto." 

Pakistan protests reinforcements, tea admits it hadn't read the 
mles. Compromise. Jadeja leaves alme." 

Sachin still missing. Chef de missim alleges tea booked Tomnto tickets In advance." 

Selectors pick squad for Zimbabwe. Sunil foshi, Venkatesh Prasad, Hrishikesh Kanitkarout." 

IMG to hold back payment to tea for failing to send full-strength team to Toronto." 

Azhar says the team will do well in Toronto next year if there's no Commmwealth Games." 
Non-serious Indian cricket 'professionals' are dampening Olympic spirit, says Suresh Kalmadl." 
sea announces Rs 16 crore stuplus. Team flies back from Tormto to Delhi after 26-hour journey, 
leaves for Harare within 24 hours because Londm-Harare tickets are expensive. ’ 
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PIntognpIn by PRAOEEP MANOHANI, P. PANJHR. T. NARAYAM iml AIVL LOKE 


A ll in a month's work for the tea, the headlines on 
your left capture in a microcosm all that is wrong 
with Indian cricket today—and has been for 
some time; illogical selections, cramped sched 
uling, aass commercialisation, poor professi¬ 
onalism, misplaced priorities, stunning stinginess, 
even plain subterfuge. All of it is hidden under the 
miasma of moolah the Board is rolling in, and the / 
team's winning run this year. But now that Kuala 
Lumpur and Toronto have happened in the 
space of a week, will we wake up? Or wait 
till we get walloped in World Cup '99? 

How BCCI Is playing havoc with earoars? 
j|^|l|L Consider: 45 piayers have represented the 
country in 101 one-day matches in the 
last 33 months in a Board-okayed pick 
and pan scheme that beats all l(^ic 
and has beaten the confidence out of 
our best. The selectors have chopped 
and changed with such fury, with 
the board's okay in a naked 
dance of inefficiency and pow- 
<'' ■ r erpiay,allinthenameof"bui- 
/ Iding a core group of 60", 

Y that forget the Commonwe 
H / 9 alth, we can send teams to NAM, 

H f and asean all at the same 

W ^ time and achieve the same result. 

■ When continuity, aimed at creating 

K ^ knows its strengths and 

weaknes^, is the name of 
the international game, the 
outgoing chief of selectors, Kis 
hen Rungta, calls the mayhem 
the biggest achie- ^ 

H vement of the five wise men: 

H "We have created a situat- 
■ ion where any player doing 
H well in domestic cricket believes he has a 
pi chance of getting into the national side." 

In the process, the bright sparks have 
been snufted out. Rahul Dravid, who 
mauled Alan Donald in a one-dayer in 
South Africa and was the best batsman 
' on sight in the first Sahara Cup, scored 

1,9,18 and 4 in the four matches this 
year. Dropped for "slow* batting, picked 
and shuftl^ around (as the selectors found 
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TBlIing InexperteiiGt i 

The five old men who decldelhe fpi^h^^/ 
Indian cricketers have little field e^rilni^': Jl; 

T he men who hold the puppet-strings ot Ute Wd sh<M 
have played gam« all their lives, BuIf ever 

played cricket. That is why the game Is on sifi^ aLm(Hl>'^t 
of a wicket these days. Jagmohan Daniya was a n^mdiriieripit 
Calcutta trader who found Hie bacldaries of the dtp ij^ess! 
district too stifling, Raj Singh Duni^rpwr a pedertriari Kan^ , 
Itophy trundler who turned his arin over for Ra|asthan undtt' 
the shadow of Kailarii Gattani and Salim DuiranI, and Jaywant]- 
Ule an umfflte with an emlnortly forgettable tnidi record. AU 
three have a point to {HOve. Tr^caiiy, th^ ate doing so tri the , 
expense of Indian cri^et 

Indian cricket's reigning triumvirate may have been shn^:. 
by consistent criticism in the media into paddng the fiv^majii'. 
senior selection committee with four former liest crldiefors/'' 
having rid the panel of the likes of M.P. Itedove, Sambamn ; 
Banerjee and Kishoi Rungta. But with foe exception <rf 
man Hemant Kanitkar (two Ihsts), foe mote cruchfl hfoiot 
selection committee has only one man who came anyvfoere 
near Test dass—Rafinder Goei. Rungta had once said that 
"even a paanwaliah can pick a natlonai side". Perhiqss. But 
'ding a junior team requires teal 
toreslght and an uncanny ability to ^^ 

spot talent. Mil J.K. Mahendra, 

Shashikant Khandkar and Jumut ■tOlCfcilpiBir 
Mohanty measure up? 

Who cares? Not Dungarpur. Nor FoniWr CitCketers: 72% 
Lele. What if 72 per cent of foe ^ 

Professional 

board would be better off if profes- mananpre- 9n«. 

slonals were allowed to call the shots, - 

Bca's dedsion-raakers stiH ixefet to j ..jj u.*. 

repose thdr trust on people with ten- Leaflin} tnaUStnaHStS 
uous links with the gaim. For these and fllOn^ foanagOTB: 
ate the only people they can be at 
ease with. Hence the cru^ tour and 
propamme committee, headed, by 
enttepidieur and former Unionmln- 
ister Kamal Morarka, doesn't hm a single individual who can' 
lay claims to having played the game with any distinctloiiV js h 
any wondd, then, that India's national cricket team Is subjeiiMd 
to foe kind of back-breaking tour schedules that can oi^ be. m 
invitation to burnouts and breakdowns. An intematlonifl oidc- 
eter needs to be mentally and physically fit, but it Is folUIidy 
that Morarka and his ilk wouki ever be aware of that. 

On wp^, foe Bears technlal committee iai't qirite as bNt It. 
induoes two forma India captains-dunil Gavaskar (^afo 
moi) and Ajlt Wadclatr-and two erstwhUe RaAfi Ifoifoy piay- 
ers«-Nitan|an Shah and ityda AU. Last year, tte. dslinmittee 
had two members who.harfo’t even played Ranji Tn^y crick¬ 
et. This year, there are foie(t foh is foe comthlfote Whlcfo 
makes decisions on such wdi|ity. W touchy issues as jdtehes, 
etc. Everybody of pitches 

At the InternatlonBlteveL.i^ W^li 
of glorious uncertainties lies fo past 




antimony managers: 8% 


mistakes and adapt. Ihe trouble ' 

cate to acknowledge its mlstakk; 


virtues galore in V.V.S. Laxman and 
Hrishikesh Kanitkar) the cracks are on 
The Wall. Lucky to be retained, Zimb¬ 
abwe is Drasid's last chance to redeem 
himself before the World Cup. "It's 
tough," Dravid told journalist Ashish 
Shukla for 'Rediff on the Net'. "I don't 
know what comes next. 

That insecurity has already claimed 
Venkatesh Prasad. Ceat International 


Cricketer of the Year not long ago, 


Prasad—like Anil Kumble, Sunil Joshi 


and Dodda Ganesh—first paid the 
price for Karnataka taking Inder 
Singh Bindra's side in his battle with 
ICC chief Jagmohan Dalmiya for the 
Bcci last year, although their own performances didn’t help. Then, 
as captain of the Board President's XI against Australia, he com- 
mittai the ultimate sin: he won the toss and decided to bat first. 
The selectors wanted him to bowl so they could sec how fit he was. 

With the Karnataka association splitting, and Debashis Mohanty 
being picked for Kuala Lumpur, Prasad got the ticket to Toronto. 
But with the Damocles' sword hanging on him all the time- 
thanks to the selectors' confidence in speedsters of the calibre of 
Mohanty and Harvlnder Singh—he seemed to have forgotten all 
the tricks in Toronto. The swing, the sting, the line, the length, 
even the slower one. "Haven't these selectors ever heard of 
bowlers who hunt in pairs?" asked Geoffrey Boycott, of Javagal 
Srinath's most potent partner. Never the most economical (foe 
punishment for bowling the final oversL Prasad conceded 252 
runs in the five games. Dropped for Zimbabwe, future uncertain. 
How the Board Is Insonslthrs: Nothing, though, matches Sunil 
joshl's case. Afta initial promise, the Irfthander had never quite 
fulfilled his title of an aU-ioundet although he continued to do 
well in domestic cricket. Not even among foe 18 probables chosen 
for the conditioning camp in Chennai, Joshi was among the six ^ 
later called on by foe Board, when it seemed the government 
would step in to ensure participation in Kuala Lumpur. 
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After the first three games in Toro- __ 

nto, it seemed the bad run would cont- » wer-COmilwrwalf 

Inue. But Joshi came back spectacula-,,- OlUHfl BW BUM? 

riy in the final two games. Then trag- AgfBe 

edy: the squad for Zimbabwe had alre¬ 
ady been announced. "Sunny, can't 
the selectors show more sensitivity," 

Boycott asked Gavaskar on air. With Disagree 
just a 24-hour stopover in Delhi betw- I 

een Toronto and Harare, there was no . 

other option, explained the great man. 

There is no such sympathy—just 
insensitivity—for a whole lot of oth¬ 
ers consumed in the quicksand of 
selectorial whims. Abey Kuruvitla, 
who filled the breach manfully in the 
West Indies when Srinath was not 
around, has been forgotten while 
Mohanty and Harvinder set the turfs 
'ablaze'. Rajesh Chauhan, cleared by 
the ICC. for "chucking" after the bcci 
got him to bowl with just his banian 
on, has had to watch the likes of An the Btsyert MMf Bk BOWi fflon 
Kanitkar, nmI David Aashish Kapoor inieniM in fflaUiig momy thill 
and Sanjay Raul twirl their arms. cfUritaa oiiirir? 

.Also forgotten: Praveen Amre and 
Vinod Kambli, Saba Karim and J^ilesh 
Kulkarni. Never even considered: 

Amol Majumdar and Sridharan Shar- 
ath. Wonder that will never cease: Disagree 
Sujlt Somasunder and Vikram Rathore _ 

and Panka] Dharmanl. inexperienced - j! 

selectors? Vindictive selectors? "Ane," 
says Rungta. "Even a paan-wallah can 
pick a team. But he will pick from known names. Would the aver¬ 
age person have picked Harbhajan Sn^?" 

How the Board Is caught In a pincer in a way, the selectors' merry 
dance fits well with the Board's scheme of things. The turnaround 


Is over-cofflimitiaiisation iB Indian cricket 
killing fln game? 

Agree 

65 % 

Disagree 




Both Toronto and Kuala Lumpur were botched up 

in its fortunes from a Rs 81 lakh deficit six years ago to a 
Rs 16 crore surplus this year, thanks to TV and sponsors, 
comes at a price. And it is paid by spreading the cake thin 
and wide. And fast. In the last three years, India has 
played 30 per cent of all international matches played by 
the nine Test-playing nations. Given the varied interests 
at work, dirt is bound to fly. Little wonder, when the img 
was said to be holding back $400,000 to bcci for this year's 
Sahara Cup, for failing to send a "top team" to Toronto, 
even somebody as clean as Sachin Ibndulkar had to state, 
"Neither 1 nor anybody with whom 1 am associated, has 
anything to do with the selection of the India team." 
Besides, given the polarisation of the bcci into the Bindra 
and Dalmiya camps (17-13 last year, 27-3 this year), it has 
become essential to reward loyalty. Office-bearers of state 
associations strut around as selectors. Friendly associa¬ 
tions get matches and managerships on tours. Carrots are 
thrown at friendly umpires. Masala matches organised 
with the help of friends for others. Not quite cricket. 

How the Board has forgotten the future; Upon their election 
two years ago, iicci president Raj Singh Dungarpur and sec¬ 
retary J.Y. Lele said a cricket academy was their immediate 
priority. And promptly forgot about it. They remembered 
it again. Before their re-election last year. Yet, in spite of a 
16 crore profit this year, in spite of a Rs 17 crore profit last 
year, in spite of a Rs 23 crore profit the year before.... 

And in spite of getting Rs 22 lakh 

^ ffo*" Wills in logo fees for every Test 

Inn iri Indian cricket j j ,3,^^ one-dayer, 

and Rs 67 lakh for every Test from 
Pepsi in sponsorship and Rs 47 lakh 
per one-dayer, and in spite of other 
65 % humungous earnings in TV rights and 
guarantee money from staging associ¬ 
ations, a cricket academy, where you- 
ngsters can be readied for the global 
arena, and older ones rectified, rem¬ 
ains a dream. 

Result: in spite of the imposing roster 
of players unlike Pakistan, we are still 
searching for a paceman to partner Sri¬ 
nath. We are still searching for a qual¬ 
ity one-day all-rounder, both Robin 
Singh and Kanitkai being handicapped 
In one of their specialities. We are still 
looking for an opener, Mongia remains 
a makeshift. We are still searching for a 
spinner to team up with Kumble. 

How the Board gets away; An endless 
Boinilliore cricket season ensures nobody pays 

mm Hnm notice to the creases. The theory; The 

loss in Kuala Lumpur and Toronto wiU 
be offset by the wins in Zimbabwe, and 
then things will be the same all over 
gow again. Hasn't a success rate of a mere 
33 per cent in 115 matches last year 
climbed to 60 per cent in 84 matches 
this year? Public memory Is short. 

% So Bobby Simpson appointed six 

months ago has only just had a con¬ 
ditioning, not a full-fledged camp. 
TTie next one is scheduled for January *99. If that doesn't happen, 
it will be in April which will clash with Sharjah. If that does hap¬ 
pen, he will accompany the team to World Cup. Then, we will sit 
and wonder what went wrong. ■ 
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Reprieve at Last? 

Nine years after the fatwa, a relieved Rushdie gains ‘freedom’ 


^ SANJAY SUHMn London _ 

A nd so, after nine years in hiding, 
a divorce, another marriage, a 
son, and two books, Salman Rus¬ 
hdie proclaimed himself 'free' as 
he left the Foreign Office in 
London last week. "It means everything, it 
means frc-c-clom," he said of Iran's announ¬ 
cement that he was not on their wanted 
list. "It looks like it's over." But it wasn’t. 
Rushdie had come, and he left, under secu¬ 
rity. The threat is reduced, but around the 
words of jubilation, the police in Britain 
are still looking out for potential killers. 

Iranian foreign minister Kamal Kharrazi 
had said the Iranian government wouldn’t 
go for Rushdie. But there’s no indication 
that the murder of the Japanese translator 
of The Manic Verses, Hitoshi Igarashi, the 
knife attack on Italian translator Ettore Cap- 
rioli, the attack on Turkish publisher Aziz 
Nesin that left 37 dead, and the shouting of 
Norwegian translator William Nygaard were 
the work of the Iranian government. As the 


extremist Islamic group AI-Mohajiroun in 
London declared; "There'll always be Mus¬ 
lims who want to carry out the verdict." 

Voices denying freedom to Rushdie pou¬ 
red in from Muslim groups. “The Iranian 
government has not said they’ve revoked 
the fatwa because they cannot. As far as 
Rushdie is concerned, the situation remains 
the same," said Ghiyasuddin Siddiqui of the 
Muslim Parliament. The Islamic position, 
said Anjem Choudhury of Al-Mohajiroun, 
is that "anyone who insults the Prophet 
must face capital punishment". Manzoor 
Moghul from the Muslim Council of Britain 
warned that Rushdie can't be pardoned 
unless he "apologises and agrees to have 
copies of The Satanic Verses destroyed*. 
Iqbal Sacranie from the UK Action t'x)m- 
mittee for Islamic Affairs was dismissive. 
"Iran," he said, "has nothing to do with it". 

Clearly, Rushdie's new fre«lom is not as 
unqualified as the celebration of it in Brit¬ 
ain. "All his friends can breathe a sigh of rel¬ 
ief and celebrate," author Margaret Drabble 
declared. It’s a "great victory for human 









freedom, a great victory for his courage, 
and a great day for the government's dipl¬ 
omacy," said Michael Foot, former Labour 
Party leader. The Salman Rushdie Defence 
Committee concurred with the sentiment. 

"There are one or two .self-styled hardlin¬ 
ers in England belonging to some tinpot 
organisations who are saying this and 
that, but they are completely unimpor¬ 
tant," Rushdie said dismissively after erne- 


only what is acceptable to Rushdie, with 
whom he's been in contact for several 
months over the deal with Iran. 

Iranian diplomats have argued that only 
Ayatollah Khomeini who issued the fatwa 
can withdraw it. On the other hand, as Rus¬ 
hdie said, "there doesn't seem to be any 
opposition". President Khatami had decla¬ 
re earlier in the week that the Rushdie aff¬ 
air should be considered "completely finis¬ 


The deal gives Iran and Britain more freedom to get on with 
serious business than it gives Rushdie, who continues to 
lace an Islamic threat that goes beyond an Iranian threat. 


rging from the Foreign Office. But the aut¬ 
hor himself had said earlier that over two 
dozen Iranians suspected ot trying to carry 
out the fatwa have fieen thrown out of 
England over the last nine years. The pol¬ 
ice aren't ready to believe they left without 
leaving traces, or terrorists, behind. 

In a TV interview on Channel 4, British 
foreign secretary Robin Cook sought to 
appease such groups by saying the British 
government "undentood and regretted 
the offence that The Satanic Verses caused 
to Muslims in Iran and elsewhere in the 
world". The apology came indirectly 
from Rushdie. Cook said he had done 


hed". Khomeini's successor Ayatollah Kha¬ 
menei was silent over the deal lietween Iran 
and Britain. And so was the ISth of Khor- 
dad group which has offered a bounty of 
$2.5 million to kill Rushdie. British diplo¬ 
mats interpret the silence as an endorse¬ 
ment of the deal. But the question, accord¬ 
ing to US Secretary of State Madeleine Albr¬ 
ight, is "how it is actually implemented". 

The official British reaction swmed to ind¬ 
icate a shift in security to handling threats 
from isolated groups rather than professio¬ 
nal agencies hacked by government resour¬ 
ces. The British government is reported to 
spend a million pounds a year to protect 


Rushdie. Officials were reluctant to say how 
far this security would be scaled down. 

Beneath the new-found warmth between 
Iran and Britain lie strategic issues of poli¬ 
tics and business. Iran is a potential ally 
against a militant Iraq and a front against 
massive drug trafficking suspected to be lau¬ 
nched by the Taliban. "Iran paid a heavy 
price and became a victim of drug traffick¬ 
ing through its eastern borders," said Iran¬ 
ian ambassador in Islamabad, Mohammed 
Mehdi Akhoundzadeh, last fortnight. And 
tlicrefore the Iranian attempt to end its iso¬ 
lation and build bridges with the West. 

Britain, on the other hand, which has 
seen manufacturing decline to its lowest in 
six years and exports at its lowest in 15 
years, is keen to invest in Iran's gas reser¬ 
ves—the world's highest. The deal has now 
given more freedom to Iran and Britain to 
get on with serious business than it's given 
Rushdie, who continues to face an Islamic 
threat that goes beyond an Iranian threat. 

The face of such threats was described by 
Pakistani bureaucrat-turned-film producer 
Akbar Ahmed in relation to casting Christ¬ 
opher Let* as Jinnah in his new film. He 
was quoted by Pakistani journalists as say¬ 
ing; "My biggest nightmare was that some 
idiot would walk into the lobby with a 
knife, see a British actor and think, 'this is 
my quick way to paradise'." With Rushdie 
as target, that temptation remains. ■ 
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Partial Recall 

A diplomat recalls a multi-hued career, in black and white 



By J.N. DIXIT 


A Life of our Timei is the second book 
by Rajeshwar Dayal, spanning nea¬ 
rly nine decades of his life. Ifis pre¬ 
vious book, Mission mth Hnmmer- 
skjoltl, was an insightful analysis of his work 
as the UN secretary-general's special repre¬ 
sentative in C:ongo in 1961. In the new vol¬ 
ume, Dayal has moved from a functional 
and evenl-specific analysis of his professi¬ 
onal life to a comprehensive autobiography. 
Dayal joined the Indian Civil Service in 
19:13 and was posted in the then United 
Provinces for the first IS years of his career. 
After Independence, he served in the Indian 
foreign Service, and retired as foreign secre¬ 
tary in 1968. Barring the first and last two 
chapters, the book focuses on his profes¬ 
sional life. A number of former ics officers 
Who joined the foreign service and reached 
its higher echelons have written their 
biographies. Comparisons, though invidi¬ 
ous, are inevitable. A common characteris¬ 
tic in the biographies written by Indian civil 
servants of Dayal’s generation is the claim 
by them that though being members of the 
British civil service, they were at heart com¬ 
mitted nationalists supporting the national 
freedom movement. The chapters, "Going 
Through the Paces", "Clodhopping Collec¬ 
tor" and "Changing of the Guard" are 
refreshingly devoid of this pretence. He is 
matter of fact and eschews nationalistic- 
political motivations about joining the ics. 

It must be remembered that Dayal was a 
(li.strict officer during the last decade-and- 
a-half of India's freedom struggle. UP was 
in the forefront of ideological and political 
activities. He regretfully does not touch 
upon any a.spect of the nationalistic fer¬ 
vour or political dynamics of UP, which 
was the cradle of nearly half the political 
leadership which came to power in India 
at the time of Independence. 

Chapters 5 to 16 cover Rajeshwar Dayal's 
diplomatic experience in different assign¬ 
ments. He served in Moscow between 1948 
and 1950, had a brief stint as advisor to the 
governor of Assam, went on to become 


deputy permanent representative of India 
at the UN and ambassador to Yugoslavia. 
In the late Fifties, he was appointed high 
commissioner to Pakistan, a posting inter¬ 
rupted by his missions on behalf of the UN 
to Lebanon and ('ongo, which led him on 
into the final phase of his career as ambas¬ 
sador to Paris and then his short stint as 
foreign secretary before retiring. 

The inescajtable impression one gets is 
that Dayal is not terribly interested in 
momentous political events and impulses 
which generated them, except when he was 
on assignment with the UN. lie served in 
Moscow at the inception of the (;old War, 
in the aftermath of the Potsdam conference, 
at a time when nato was being established. 
He does not touch upon the consequent 


Dayal: holding back the analysis 

effects on Soviet foreign policy or the evolv¬ 
ing adversary relationship between the 
Eastern and Western blocs in any detail. A 
similar disinterest informs Dayal's writing 
about his days in Yugoslavia and France. 

Besides, he was foreign secretary in 1968, 
when India decided finally not to sign the 
Non-Proliferation Treaty and was coping 
with the fallout of the Tashkent Declar¬ 
ation, consequent to the fading influence 
of Field Marshal Ayub Khan. These events 
also bypass his attention and analysis. 

The chapters dealing with discussions on 
the Kashmir issue in the UN, his work as 
special representative of the secretary-gene¬ 
ral In Lebanon and Congo and his analysis 


of the UN's role in these crises provide a 
sharp contrast. These contain a detailed 
and cogent recalling of events, they are rich 
in analysing the attitudes of the protago¬ 
nists involved and insightful about politi¬ 
cal undercurrents of India's attitudes and 
ix)licies. These chapters provide informa¬ 
tion and analysis not available in any other 
book on these subjects that I have read. 

Interestingly, Dayal deals with the initial 
and important phase of the evolution of 
India's nuclear policies only in procedural 
terms. One recalls that he was an advocate 
of India signing the NPr, an advice over¬ 
ruled by Mrs Gandhi. The took would 
have been a significant work of reference 
had Dayal chosen to write about the sub¬ 
stance of his views on this subject and his 
disagreement with the political leadership. 

Dayal makes three points of general polit¬ 
ical interest in the concluding chapters. 
First, he did not approve of non-competit- 
ion-walas reaching the top echelons of the 
foreign service. Though he does not name 
P.N. Haksar, he talks about "a middle-level 


officer" of the service becoming secretary 
to the prime minister and exercising non- 
institutional Influence in the decision¬ 
making. He is also critical of the ruling 
party's advocacy in the mid-'60s and early 
'70s that the public service in India should 
be committed to the ideology of the ruling 
party, an absolutely valid point. He also 
questions the role that the Research and 
Analysis Wing of the Cabinet Secretariat 
(the premier counter-intelligence agency of 
India) plays in foreign policy matters, a 
view shar^ by many in our foreign policy 
establishment. Lastly, he was opposed to 
the left-of<entre economic policies of the 
Government of India when he was in ser¬ 
vice. These issues are still relevant today 
and deserve wider debate. ■ 


GAURI GILL 
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Exquisite 

Moments 

Poetry of resonant images 


TKTRMBFMMK 

rasa 
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Havi Dayal 
Us 60. Panes. 33 


By ANJANA SHARMA _ 

I T'S a spare volume, all of T9 pages, with 
a elutch ot (twins numbering no more 
than T6, a quiet, unassuming l(M)king 
book. But between the (tale onion skin 
covers lie worlds u|)on hidden worlds, brea¬ 
thed into inchoate life by a poetic vision 
that overwhelms the reader by its intense 
beauty and cruel poignancy. Transfiguring 
Places remains true to its title, as poem after 
(xtem reveals familiar worlds transformed, 
transfigured into mementws of exquisite 
beauty, a Iwauty distilled from the deep well 
of painful loss, gainful grief. 

Oaft, image, accuracy of detail, 
the sorcery of unvoiced emotion, 
the constancy of sweet surprise, all 
these and more are the gifts that 
rite TYansfignring Places conceals in 
its folds. Embrasured within per¬ 
sonal paradigms—the poems ate 
dedicated to his deceas^ father— 
Mehrotra culls fntm his life emo¬ 
tions cast in incandescent imagery 
that, at times, moves one to tears. 

As for instance, the two-stanza 
poem ‘To an Unborn Daughter'. 

Nothing 1 could say, clever or con- ' 
cise, can capture the lyrical sweep ‘ 
and depth of feelings of Mehr- 
otra's words as he quietly Intones lines 
s-uch as these: "If writing a poem could 
bring you/into existence. I'd, write one 
now,/Flling the stanza with more/Skln and 
tissue than a body needs,/Filling the lines 
with speech./l'd even give you your moth- 
er's/Closebitten nails and light brown 
eyes,/For 1 think she had them. 1 saw 
her/Only once, through a train wlndow,/In 
a yellow field. She was wearing/A pale- 
coloured dress. It was cold./l think she 
wanted to say something." 

'Unborn Daughter' connects with earlier 
poems in precise ways. Autobiographical 
tracery is evident as one links Mehrotra's 


earlier selection Middle Earth with The 
Transfiguring, Places. Indeed, the opening 
poem in The Transfiguring Places, 'Approac¬ 
hing Fifty', movingly twists the threads of 
memory and physical decay. "Some- 
times,/ln unwiped bathroom mirrors,/He 
sees all three faces/Looking at him:/His 
own. The grey haired inan'sAVhose life 
policy has maturcd,/And the mocking 
youth's/Who paid the first premium." 

Like Coleridge, Keats—poets who embody 
the witchery of poetry—Mehrotra too turns 
to myth and folklore to flesh out his poetic 
vision. Thus while the memory of a 
beloved, deceased father is the axis of this 
volume, as a poet Mehrotra’s ancestry gtws 
beyond his North Indian roots. Dead 
fathers and living sons transcend the 
bondage of race, culture, geography as 
"Rainapithi'cus and 1" come together. 

The Transfiguring Places works precisely 
because Mehrotra pares away at the heart of 
(tersonal feeling and establishes the primacy 
of universal emotions. Less obscure and 
more human than his earlier poetry, these 
poems showcase a mellower, gentler self 
that is codcxl into poetry that is many and 
one—crystalline, brilliant, unexpectedly 
small and ineffably tender. The ironic dis¬ 
tancing, the quietness of tone is reminis¬ 
cent of Western models as diverse as the 
later Yeats and much of William Carlos 
Williams. There is thus omnipresent the 

Mehrotra: transforming familiarities 


Film Lore 

Interesting, though patchy 


PRASHANTPAHJIAH 

sense of poetry as sadhana and the poet as 
one who can see into the life of things. 

His poems are like "rooms" that 
"open/Memory's stitches," and he like the 
mythical tailorbird who says to his silent 
auditor "Bring it to me. I'll turn your life." It 
is a memorable volume because it speaks to 
that hidden self that dares to dream the 
impossible dream, a self that can shrug off 
the burden of a tired actuality and breathe 
freely, however briefly. It is a book that once 
bought will be savoured time and time 
again. After this Arvind Krishna Mehrotra, 
the poet will be "invisible to none... 
he's/The man with 6/6 vision." ■ 



fnto^ftnKist 


BySAIBALCHATTERJEE 


i F one were to judge tills book solely by 
its rather dreary cover, it would go strai¬ 
ght to ihe cleaners. Mercifully, what 
Gautam Kaul proffers between the cov¬ 
ers is infinitely more imaginative. While 
India produces the largest number of films 
in the world, it allows little space for any 
serious, purposeful discourse on tinema. 
Therefore, KauTs painstaking aaount of the 
film industry's interface with the freedom 
stmggle cannot but be a welcome effort. 

Indeed, Cinema and the Indian Freedom 
Struggle is the first book of its kind and could 
serve as a useful starting point for a film 
scholar who wishes to further the prolie 
into the way [xilitical awareness and patrio¬ 
tism have imbued Indian cinema. It took 
Kaul sbe years of concerted effort to put the 
book together. But not all of it shines 
through the [wges. The book is crammed 
with information, some well known, other 
not so well known, but most of it is pre¬ 
sented in the form of fleeting fragments 
rather than a single structured storyline. 

But overall, the book is a great read. KauTs 
lively narrative reveals many unknown sto¬ 
ries about filmmakers who got drawn into 
the independena* movement as well as 
about freedom fighters who strayed into 
the industry. He devotes an entire chapter 
to the severe problems that the British cen¬ 
sorship machinery posed to filmmakers 
who sought to transmit the message of free¬ 
dom through their films. 

But the most illuminating of all is the 
chapter that deals with how the leaders of 
the freedom struggle perceived the influ¬ 
ence of cinema. Mahatma Gandhi made 
no bones about his aversion to cinema, 
while Jawaharlal Nehru, an avid film watc¬ 
her, wasn't particularly enamoured of the 
fare that the industry generally churned 
out. Is it any wonder, then, that despite the 
plethora of films that dealt with the 
themes of subjugation and independence 
in the early decades of industry's existence, 
cinema at the national level never quite 
acquired the status of an 'official' mouth¬ 
piece of the freedom movement? ■ 
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The Unseen Hand 


Laila o’ Laila 

ACrOR Fero/ Khan ii getting ready to play the father of the bride. 
Daughter l.aila, 27, who paints for a living, is all set to marry long-time 
beau, 2g-year-old Rohit Rajpal. Delhi-based Rajpal, who made it to the 
quarter-finals of Junior Wimbledon, gave up tennis due to a back injury. 
Now a garment exporter, Rajpal is awaiting fiancee Uiia's return from 
shopping in l.ondon. Meanwhile, the Khan khandan have another occa¬ 
sion to celebrate; the launch of son Fardeen's film Prew A^an. 


.SHEKHAR Kapur's Elizabeth appears on screen 
on October 2. We all know Australian actress 
Cate Blanchett is playing the lead, but why 
does Kapur's name appear in fine print at the 
bottom of the posters in I.ondon announcing 
the release? It's the practice, says production 
company Working Title, unless the director is 
Steven Spielberg. Better luck, next time? 


Udham Singh Remixed 
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PRAOEEP MANDHANI 

FOR Kim, widow of cricketer Raman 
Lamba who succumbed to a head injury 
this year, even grief is a luxury she can 
barely afford these days. Witli two small 
children to support, her time's spent 
shuttling between iawyers and courts fig¬ 
hting for her rights over Lamba's proper¬ 
ty which his parents and sililings have 
laid claim to. "I've even been told by my 
mother-in-law—'for us the day your hus¬ 
band died, his wife and children al.sq., 
died. (lO back to your own country'." 
Kim's only consolation: overwhelming 
support from the cricketing fraternity. 




sed that that thm w» a potenttal for 
first MMun 'Do^l bb m IKb''! 

vtniafs that? But o^lte^vlse, 1 ^%^ 

agement, and sdMirip. Dmta WH^bf dur 
Md fan aatbbMtUie kUing 
No, I didni. Ip fiKt; wedldn^t even have sptd|MtidJ^ di .. 

Wlurt about coupetltloa 1 b dw fom.af 
sex, lies and vidMtufe'l. 
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demand. 'HsHell bea third edltidh too, But'I 

Is Staniust stma wlnniaghorsefnrMagnal’■ V-V'/' 'fi' '.-r'"'i'MP 
Stardust is galloping. The competitors don't haveendl^ 
been giving out freezes. I challenge diem to stli;vdtb>^.gtving'aMi^ frb hah 
Birt ftanbsr has toiled Itsdf down^ hiun^ltt '' 

Sta/dust has not become tame, merely too close to diestats brcausc ot the frUmd^ -. r'i 
equations our editors share with diem. , 

Ishmd, the Msunbal dty magarine, haa b^ awatu.Why? . 

hiami is most certainly being relaunched in a netildidit.' ^ 

As with former lli^ edltM’Shobha Do, do y«« flan fplagdatni iMb 
thrcmciaioryJoiie^ v . J 

Not'atall. tdonl even give personal intwtdw^ ' 
WhathlsnextfiDrtiiOIitagna.gilo^^'''''^ vv 
I believe Ih never sajdng never. Thm are {he.maga2be$,: lhe 
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Midnight Special 

T HERE'S no army here, only bsf and J&K Police/' 
swore Parvez Dewan, commissioner/secretary, 

J&K Tourism, and fill recently principal secre¬ 
tary to two successive governors. As much to prove 
it as to show us the real Srinagar, he challenged me 
and another hapless woman journalist to a mid¬ 
night walkabout in the bowels of the old city. Our 
driver, a visibly nervous worthy, was abandoned 
near a bridge and we plunged into the dark, deserted 
back alleys of Khanqah-e-Maula, which once 
rejoiced in the sobriquet 'Chhota Pakistan'. 

The high heels Td worn to dinner 
sounded totally daft clicking loudly 
over silent stones, skipping over a 
drain here, a gutter there, past packs 
of snarling street dogs whom we 
coasted carefully by in single file, 
never, but never, looking directly at 
them. The only people about were 
the sentries in odd corners, con¬ 
cealed behind tarpaulins or crum¬ 
bling walls. We'd know them only 
when pinioned suddenly in a 
strong, lingering beam that meant 
business and, at least four times, demanded to know ours. Our 
lark had turned uncomfortably scary. 

But even through this eerie experience, .Srinagar's beauty shone 
through. Fateh ivtki thi. A city worth fighting for, worth saving 
and savouring, fur its moonbright loop of the Jhelum, its quaint 
wooden rivet houses built shoulder-to-shouldet, with lovely 
carved projecting balconies, its fascinating medieval-modem air. 
The soaring walls of its splendid Jama Masjid sang thrillingly of 
Samarkand even to my shattered Tambrahm nerves. 

‘They’ve All Gone’ 

A lmost every Kashmiri Muslim I chatted with—from sarkati 
types to shikarawalas, houseboat owners, flower sellers, papi¬ 
er mache vendors and carpet merchants—swore he had nothing 
to do with driving the Pandits away, it was all Jagmohan's fault, 
they said, whipping up a feat psychosis and scaring them into 
leaving while simultaneously projecting himself as their savour. 
“The militants told us to carry Azad Kashmir placards and so we 
did, but 1 never had a quarrel with Pandits," said one mild-man¬ 
nered businessman. He, like everyone else, rued that though 
Katgil was so fat away from Srinagar, the dateline on media sto¬ 
ries made it seem that Srinagar itself was unsafe. I was told 
Kashmiri Muslims themselves are harassed by formerly pro-gov¬ 
ernment militants, the Ikhwan-ui-Musiimeen. When 1 asked a 
few KPs about this "we didn't do it" chorus, they were horribly 
Indignant. "If they didn't want us out, why did they come in 
mobs and bay Allah-u-Akbar outside our homes?" asked a Raina. 
“They could have wiped out our entire community in two 
hours, we're that few!" said a Dhar. "If Jagmohan had special 
information, what's wrong if he fulfilled his responsibility and 
warned us?" queried a Kaul. 

I thought of Pandit Jialal, the resident pujari of the Fish 
Temple at Mattan. "They've all gone, beti,” he said, eyes misting. 
"But this temple is not just for Kashmiris, it's for everyone in 
India. So I'm still here to keep the worship going. They must not 
find it empty when they come." The approach to the temple was 


guarded by the flaming kesar flagpole of a gurdwara. 
Several burly Sikhs lounged nearby on charpoys in 
the shade of a mulberry tree and we exchanged 
the most comforting Sat Sri Akal. God, when will 
history let up? 

The First Pilgrim 

A lso comforting was the polite and gentle per¬ 
sona of Abdul Wahab Malik of •the Tourism 
Department in Pahalgam, whose ancestor, a Hindu, 
was the man who discovered the Araarnath cave 
eleven generations ago. A third of the yatra's chadhava (pilgrims' 
offerings) still goes to the Malik family and even today its men 
ceremonially start off the yatra with silver sticks and flywhisb. 

Malik mourns the departure of the Pandits he grew up with in 
the bidder Valley: "The teachers and doctors especially are a real 
loss, they were very sincere. Now Pahaigam does not have even 
one lady doctor. Two women, both delivery cases, died trying to 
reach Srinagar. But I don't think the Pandits will come back. We 
ourselves send our children out of the state." Amarnath's heir 
sees no contradiction between deeti and diumim. He is proud of 
his legacy and says all the local Muslims honour the yatra with 
flowers and Kashmiri songs. His only grou.se is the disappearance 
of domestic tourists who were the lifeblood of the Udder Valley. 

Meanwhile all around us, groups of Kashmiri teenagers picnic 
ioudly, posing for pictures, throwing ball and grooving to 
Govlnda's hits. Pahalgam, like Miramar beach in Goa, is a tota¬ 
lly desi hangout where we can frolic on the lawns and be our¬ 
selves without amused goras starting at our louche ways. But as 
my own lip begins to curl, the children come whooshing at me. 

South Indian Exotica 

F or a private person, it's overwhelming to be mobbed by so 
many young people. It wasn't like this even in Gradisca 
d'Isonzo in the remote reaches of the Dolomites, where, as often 
happens with Indian women abroad, my sari magicked me into 
a rare tropical bird flying through the snow, like in Fellini's 
Amarcord. in Pahalgam or in Srinagar's famous Mughal Gardens 
(where beggars most charmingly offer you a flower before they 
ask for money), flocks of bright-eyed schoolgirls from Baramulla 
and Anantnag districts romp noisily around, their dupattas 
demurely covering their heads. 

The minute they spot a non-Kashmiri Indian (woman), they 
whisper in excited huddles before gheraoing you with eager 
questions; Where are you from? Ya Allah, Madras! I've never met 
a South Indian before! Tell us about your family, didi! Why do 
you live in Delhi? Have you been to Bombay? Which filmstars 
do you know? Didi, come home and meet my mother. Can we 
take your picture? No, no, stand in the middle, put your arms 
around us. Write your name in my book. Write, "to Shahzia 
from Renuka. To Sarnia. To Rubiya. To Samina. To Noor...." 

Back in Business 

E ngrossed in waiter Lawrence's The Kashmir Valley on my 
houseboat verandah, I'm sore at all the historical chances 
missed through Hindu upper-caste bigotry. Hawkers keep rowing 
up to bother me and 1 shut my book with a cross snap. "Don't be 
angry, sister," says the particularly indefatigable suede-and- 
leather man, "it's only our hunger, for eight years we've longed 
to see the faces of out fellow Indians. We need you back." • 



RENUKA KHANOEKAR 
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Dust. Pollution. 


Gol-gappas 
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ChiUmi Jini’t understand pollution. They do understand, however, 
that gol-gappas are delicious. Getting wet in the rain, playing in the mud, 
drinking water from the roadside tubewcll...How do you explain germs 
and bactena to a seven year old? 


HOWSOMKOrTHE 
KPYIN'GREDIFNTS WfWK 

Amla aniknldaiu, immmo-stimulant 
Koftduhnnjp amistmii 
llluiniyamalalti liver protertivc 
PlfpaU anti-stress, digestive aid, immuno-modulaiury 
VldurtlunJ improved mrlabolism 
Bala improved metabolism, anti-nress 
Maslak anti-inflammalory 




Power of Immunity. 

/niim(niiy...llii’ siren, tofight disease, from within. Drugs and 
jniiliioiics lc.iw your child weak, reducing his resistance to 
germs and infmions. thily a .arong immunity can 
help him mnive gol-gappas and street football. 

The Unique Immunity Builder. ' 

Research proves that liabur Chyawanprash 
fortifies your immune system. Building up 
resisunce. C>mng your child the .strength to fight 
alleigiesand infections. From wthiii. 


The Fruit of Ayurveda. 

Based on the original recipe laid down in 
Charaka Samhita, Dabur Chyawanprash is an 
Ayurs'edic tonic with 48 ingredients comprising 
of fruits, roots, herbs and minerals. All tested 
for quality. Enriched with Amla, Nature's richest 
source of Vitamin C and other anti-oxidants. 
Completely natural, free from side effects. 


From Dabur. 

Prepared the Dabur way; Authentic Ayurvedic 
principles matched with modern standards of 
hygiene and quality. A tradition 
helping over 25 million users 
build a strong immunity 
for more than 112 years. 

One day at a time. 


Da you wish to know moir about how Dabur Chyawanprash 
bulLb jmmvniljit Simply till this coupon, and mail it to: 
Dabur Chyawanpra.sii, Po.st Box 7326. New Delhi 110 065. 
We'll send you a free, fan-filled booklet by return post. 
Name Mr/Ms ____________________ 

Age_Address_ 


Does your family use Dabur Chyawanpnuht If yea, who dne.s? 


I have been wing Oahiir Cfyawanprashfir ywis. 
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Letter from the Editor 

Three years old! Readers of Outlook may feel we have been around for decades, but the truth is 
that this magazine was launched in October 1995. In an opening editorial then, 1 made some 
noble commitments on the nature of the "product" 1 was going to edit, it is for you to judge 
how many of those commitments have been honoured and how many breached. However, one 
promise has definitely been honoured: Outlook is not, to use fashionable marketing jargon, a 
mere "product". It attempts week after week to reflect our grim contemjxrrary reality as seen by 
some .SO-odd journalists possessed, admittedly, of personal biases but, possessed, more crucially, 
of enormous professional pride in the fact that Outlook is a truly independent publication ded¬ 
icated to the dissemination of ideas, dissent and debate, and unobsessed by (though mindful of) 
the marketplace. 

Recently, some readers claim to have detected a pro-Congress, anli-Bje jxisture in the magazine. 
They forget that just a few months ago Congress workers were enthusiastically burning copies 
of Outlook in Delhi because we had been "disrespectful" to our lady at 10, Janpath, sometimes 
known as Sonia (iandhi. 

Being disrespectful towards politicians and political parlies is not, in my view, a bad policy for 
a new magazine to adopt. In this respect, 1 believe we have been, by and large, even-handed. No 
one, not even the lofty Left parties, has escaped our critical gaze. Finally, however, you—the 
reader—are the best judge in tho.se matters and all of us in tlie magazine take your bouquets and 
brickbats very seriously. We have never claimed divine infallibility. Occasionally, we may have 
miscalculated in our judgements, been hasty in our conclusions, excessive in our emphasis, but 
one fact readers of this magazine must understand; Editorial decisions are reached at in our con¬ 
ferences invariably by consensus arrived at through passionate, free and, frequently stormy, 
debate. My view, often, docs mt prevail. 

Alert readers will note some changes in this anniveesary issue. Some design elements have 
been fine-tuned and small infusions of humour—not easy in lhe.se unhumorous times—inser¬ 
ted; a new ‘gocKl news' column of people "Making a Difference" begins and awaits your reac¬ 
tions. Otherwise, the fundamentals remain unchanged. 

The future? We want to make Outlook tiie most free thinking, authoritative, discussed, credible 
and-highest-selling magazine in .South A.sia. We realise we can only reach that somewhat ambi¬ 
tious goal through professional excellence aided by a Ixild vision. And, of course, your support. 

Thank you for three memorable years. 

VinoBl Mehta 

Ediioii-in-chifi- 
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We’re With You, Kim 

I was extremel) pained to read 
about the harassment of Kim 
and her two children by her in¬ 
laws (iilitterati, October 5). 

Through your esteemed colu¬ 
mns, I would appeal to your 
readers to raise funds for a 
Raman Lamba Trusi, which 
among other things, should 
aim at supporting the widow 
and tier two rhiklien. 

Dr P.L Bhatia, 
^ewDaM 

Sending Hyder Thither 

It's a pity you chose Khush- 
want Singh to review River of 
Fire by Qurratulain Hyder (Sep¬ 
tember 2H). It’s one of the most 
powerful books I’ve read in 
recent years and one I’d recom¬ 
mend thoroughly. Singh, who 
dismissed Hyder’s claim to the 
Jnanpith award when she won 
it, has never done a gornl job of 
explaining why she’s such a 
significant writer. Sadly, being 
fluent in both Urdu and 
Rnglish (and therefore having 
read the original), he could’ve 



Mobocratic Manacs 

The critical observations of the 
Patna high court on the Bihar 
government corroborate your 
account of the state of a^lis 
in Bihar (Suspended Animation, 
Octobers), On July 14,1997, It 
observed: “A state of complete 
anarchy has arisen as neither 
woriter nor officer is willing to 
work." Again on April 10, 
1998, it said; "it app^ that 
the administrative machinery 
has collapsed totally." Has the 


situation changed so dramati¬ 
cally in the last five months to 
convince the President that 
there’s no breakdown of con¬ 
stitutional machinery? 

T.S. Raman, 
Kew Delhi 
m 

The most unpardonable and 
foulest ’murder' of Indian 
democracy took place when 
Laloo dragged the simple, 
non-political Rabri from her 
kitchen and put Bihar in her 
lap to nurse it as their tenth 
baby. Allowing criminals like 
Laloo, Sukh Ram and Jaya- 
lalltha to roam around at peo¬ 
ple's expense Is possible only 
In our kind of mobocracy. 

£JR Mtmm, 
Bongahre 
m 

As the scamsters and gangsters 
seem ensconced securely in 
the seats of power in Bihar, 
development takes a backseat. 

Shea, 

NewDeM 


I’m one amongst thousands of 
students studying in Delhi, 
thanks to the collapsed educa¬ 
tion system in Bihar. Now that 
the President has turned down 
the invocation of Article 356, 
Bihar’s dejected populace is left 
with no choice but to face 
yioo's Jungle Raj. 

Rafeev, 

NewDeM 

m 

Caligula, the Roman emperor 
and despot, nominated Instlta- 
tlus, his horse, to the Senate. 
This horse would stand in the 
middle of the Senate, defecat¬ 
ing. The other senators were so 
terrified of Caligula that they 
could say nothing. The denou¬ 
ement came in Caligula being, 
literally, cut to pieces. The 
uncanny resemblance of this 
historic event with Laioo and 
Rabri extends to the amazing 
likeness isloo has with Cali¬ 
gula In the movie of the same 
name, including the hairstyle. 

Ramiah, 

Brnigahre 
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been in a better position to 

i write a more insightful review. 
He mistakenly calls the English 
'transaeation' a 'translation', 
saying it could’ve been "the 
most powerful historical 
novel" of India had it not l)een 
for some "avoidable minor 
flaws". I'm not sure there is any 
great work without minor flaws 
or that minor flaws prevent a 
work from being great. Whe¬ 
ther the English version creates 
a similar stir as the Urdu origi¬ 
nal remains to be seen. But if 
this paradox-ridden rev¬ 
iew in,spires no one to 
read the book, it won't be 
subjantiwalli but suhja- 
ntawalla who is to blame. 

ShoMnI Ghosh, 
NewDetht 

* Her Word is Law 

The 'code of conduct' 
imposed by the Italian- 
made Indian citizen {The 
EiM'i Impossible, September 28) 
has started a debate centred on 
the extent to which morality is 
imposed from outside. With 


'intuitionists' like Gadgil hold¬ 
ing that conscience is innate 
and 'empiricists' iike A.K. Ant¬ 
ony saying it’s acquired, the 
Congress may be divided hori- 
zontaiiy. But the Congressmen 
will abide by Sonia the 
moment she says 'Rome has 
spoken, the cause is ended’. 

AS. Ral, 
Bangalore 

Binding Commandment 

Holier Than Thou (September 
28) gave a clear view of the 


divergent stands taken by the 
VHP and the holy Shankara- 
charyas on the construction of 
the Ram temple at Ayodhya. 


The matter is sub-judice and 
the judicial verdict .should be 
binding on the vhp. 

It's also strange to read that 
the VHP plans to create a new 
order of Shankaracharyas in 
the country. The Shankarachar¬ 
yas alone are not the heads of 
Hindu religion. There are other 
pontiffs like the Jeer of Ahobila 
Mutt, Vanamamalai Mutt etc, 
in the South who should also 
be consulted In matters involv¬ 
ing religious faith. 

S, Bakthavathsalan, 
^ew Delhi 

Famiiy Ties Bode Weil 

In the excessive preoccupation 
with high-profile disi*ases like 
AIDS and Alzheimer's, mental 
disorders such as .schizophrenia 
are often sidelined. Thank you 
for bringing it to the fore {Dem¬ 
ons in the Mind, September 28). 

Schizophrenics deserve a bet¬ 
ter deal. While pharmacothera¬ 
py (drug treatment) plays a 
vital role, psychosocial man¬ 
agement is equally important. 
The role of 'family' was very 



well highlighted in the article 
It’s heartening to note that th' 
course and outcome of this ill 
ness is much better in develop 
ing nations than in the Wes 
and one of the reasons cited i 
that schizophrenics over hen 
have much more social suppor 
available. 

Deepak Kumar, 
Chandigarh 

Tossed Around 

Ajay Jadeja, prior to his depar¬ 
ture for the Commonwealth 
Games, is reported to have 
said—'We have always played, 




a p . There’ 


everthing for everyone. 
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for a trophy, never a medal' 
{SpiiiUn,^ tih' Sjiott, Seiitcmlrer 
28). We jjot neither. We could 
only "’in the toss and allow 
Amir Sohail lo run away with 
the Trophy. l.et us hope our 
team doesn't repeat Toronto at 
the World (lup. 

NM ThiMr, 
Ambur 

Only Law is King 

The issue, with Kenneth .Starr, 
as with most of America, is not 
about a relationship Itetween 
two individuals, but about the 
sanctity of the law—you can't 
lie in tile court, even it you are 
the king of the earth lYtinkces! 
.Seiitember 28). 

A society which still lays 
emphasis on this sanctity, and 
the laws of which can bring the 
mightiest to their knees, is cer¬ 
tainly functionally better than 
one like ours, where a powerful 
man's mere appearance in 
couit (Narasiinha Rao or Liloo 
Yadav) is considered a big 
achievement for the judiciary. 

Deepak Sapra, 
Kanpur 
m 

Your coser story on America's 
manic obsession csilh its presi¬ 
dent’s private lile resembled an 
immigrant's guide lo tlie land 


of the free. While we 
can only marvel at the 
gallons of milk and gas 
that Uncle .Sam consu¬ 
mes and the tonnes of 
garbage he generates; 
what we fail to realise 
in our manic degrada¬ 
tion of American cul¬ 
ture is that they've 
achieved this level of 
supremacy' with much 
industriousness. And its illus¬ 
trious presidents have playc’d a 
major role in realising the great 
American Oreani, by time and 
again taking shrewd decisions, 
whether financial, political or 
military and leading the world 
against aggressors in two of the 
worst wars the world has seen. 
So why the envy against them? 
M.Shahia Abdulla, 
Srlnivamagar 

Tickle, Don’t Excite 

What was so great that Clinton 
did in office that we Indians got 
so excited about? Your cover 
.story No Sex Pkiisc, We are liul- 
ian (September 21) was quite 
appropriate in pointing out the 
psyche of tfie Indian people, 
their sense of propriety and the 
standard for Indian politicians 
we prescrilie. The sex life of pol¬ 
iticians may tickle us for some 
time but it certainly 
doe.sn't excite us. 

C«l'. Gupta, 

Jaipur . ^ 

Boyz il Men 

Having spent time 
both as a cadet and as 
an instructor at the 
National Defence Aca¬ 
demy, The Making of 
Real Heroes (September 


Don’t Bleat About ’em, Beat ’em 


In response to the gleeful 
gloating of your correspon¬ 
dents in Yankees! (September 
28), I'd like to quote from the 
Bible—'How can you remove 
the mote from 
your broth¬ 
er's eye when 
there is a log 
in your own?' 

Whatever 
their faults, 
and they're 
myriad, the 
Americans live 
in a society 
where newspa¬ 
per offices aren't 
burned or jour¬ 
nalists assaulted 
for revealing unsa¬ 
voury facts about public per¬ 
sonalities. 

They may be sex-obsessed, 
but iKing able to discuss it 
openly, they've managed to 
address sendtive issues like 
child prostitution) crimes 


14) brought back nostalgic 
memories. Without being jin¬ 
goistic, 1 would say that nda 
has its unique place among the 
best military academies of the 




against women and sex edu¬ 
cation. Have we? 

The bombing of Sudan was 
unjustified but the fact 
remains that America has the 
power to commit such crimes 
and go unchallenged. Its 
bombing of Afghanistan sent 
an unequivocal message to 
terrorists and regimes that 
harbour them—hurting Ame¬ 
rica is counterproductive. 

We as a nation would be 
better off adopting their 
methods and beat¬ 
ing them at their 
own game instead 
of bleating impote- 
.. ntly about 
^American 
high-hand¬ 
edness or, 
as in the present instance, 
crowing* delightedly when 
their occasional lapses are 
exposed. 

ChrlstopherP.AiHas, 

CakuUd 


world. The training here, ardu¬ 
ous and exacting as it is, does 
turn 'boys' into 'men' who 
matter. It's unfortunate if a dis¬ 
torted film version gives the 
public a wrong impression 
about this alma mater of men 
who've made a vital contribu¬ 
tion to this country. Kudos to 
you for giving a balanced view 
of this great institute, envi¬ 
sioned by the likes of Jawahar- 
lal Nehru. 'Service Before Self' 
is indeed a motto worthy of 
emulation in any field of life. 

/./. Mathew, 
Kochi 


Colours that illuminate 



MIROMe nUMTI 

Always - a shade better 
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Making a Difference 



Quadriplegic Rajinder Johar lends hope to the disabled 


D octors had certified him a 
100 per cent disabled. But was 
he? He could still speak, see, hear, think and write. And so, 
from his orthopaedic b^, Rajinder Johar prepared to make the 
best of the worst. Steadily, silently building up a network which 
he christened Family of Disabled, drawing sustenance from and 
providing .sustenance to all those marginalised by society because 
of physical or mental handicaps. 

"it's ironic that I, an Occupational Therapist who helped the sick 
get back on their feet, should be reduced to a quadriplegic state 
through a freak shooting accident," says the 50-year-old Johar of 
that fateful day 13 years ago. Paralysed chest 
down, Johar, married with two children, returned 
from Lucknow where he worked at the St George's 
Medical College. To a life at B 1/500, Janakpuri, 

Delhi, confined to a windowless, airless room. 

But there's a limit to grief. Tears dry up. And the 
old lust for life surges back. Till it brcomes a tide. 

As it did in Johar, who propped himself up on his 
pillows, got a phone installed next to his bed, 
designed a writing tool—a combination of a steel 
ballpoint pen refill and a geometriial compass— 
which he strapjied to his wrist. And the sunlight 
poured in through thi many windows he o|sened. 

He contacted hospitals and resource lentn-s tor 
information on the disabled and slowly drew tho¬ 
se who responderl into the warmth of his Family circle. "We begin 
with interaction. Most handicapped [wople feel isolated. They .suf¬ 
fer from depression and an acute sense of despair because they feel 
they cannot communicate with the so-called 'normal' world," 
explains Johar. Members need only pick up a phone or write a let¬ 
ter to receive a fresh lease of life through counselling, group activi¬ 
ties, promotion of individual talents, cultural events, latest news on 
medical advancements and, in some cases, monetary help. 

"Moneywise, we can't do much," says the Manav Sewa awardee, 
operating as he is without any aid or government assistance. What 
the Family does is instil self-esteem and the feeling that a disabled 
can be of use to society. In short, promote positive thinking. 


His determination shines through 
as he talks of his 300-odd Family 
members comprising the physically and mentally challenged and 
a surprising number of 'able' volunteers. His efforts have spawned 
members all over the country and led to the opening of the Patna 
and Bangalore chapters of the Family. "I don't know how it spread 
but it did," says Johar, adding, "if I can put a smile on someone's 
face even for a short while, my purpose is served." In 1992, Johar 
started Voice, a magazine for the disabled, packed with news from 
all over the world, profiles in courage and success stories. 

"We have this obsession for coming up with firsts," smiles Johar. 

"We held the first-ever photo-exhibition on dis¬ 
ability last year. Then again we came out with T- 
shirts on disability," he reveals, "printed with 
messages like 'Look First at my Strengths/Not at 
my Weaknesses'." "When we become disabled, 
people take it that we have lost the right to smile, 
go out and enjoy ourselves," he says. The Family 
has fought such notions by organising over 17 
outstation trips for the disabled and many more 
are in the offing. The Family also promotes dis¬ 
abled artists by buying their paintings and print¬ 
ing cards. "Our problem is marketing our handi¬ 
work and the paucity of funds," says Johar. 

But that hasn't stopped them from trying, fal¬ 
tering and then rising again, bruised but not bro¬ 
ken. A Family member is working on the designing of tail lift 
vans, the first of their kind in India Vvhich can accommodate five 
wheelchairs with the occupants in them. 

Through ail this, Johar maintains that he is no saviour incarnate. 
Merely a Family member. He dedicates all the awards that have 
come his way, including the Manav Sewa—Delhi government 
award. National Award for Best Self-Employed Person and the 
Professional Excellence Award—to his Family. His only request: 
"Please publish ray telephone number so that my Family grows." 
If you want to join the fold just dial (011)5597.328. ■ 


This column, an onHnary people working against the tide, will appear every week. 


By PRITHA SEN 


“People think the 
disabled have lost 
the right to enjoy¬ 
ment,” says Johar. 
The Famiiy fights 
such notions through 
cultural meets and 
excursions. 
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CONTROVERSY 


Under a 
Cloud of 


Suspicion 


A storm over a bureaucratic 
‘faux pas’ boomerangs; air 
chief marshal Sareen’s role is 
now under closer scrutiny 


ByAJITHPILLAI 



T he controversy over the "unfortu¬ 
nate oversight" of a m) official in 
ordering an inquiry into the ante¬ 
cedents of air chief marshal S.K. 
Sareen has begun to boomerang on 
the air chief himself. While senior officers of 
the three services roundly criticised the inq¬ 
uiry, the defence ministry, as well as the 
PMo, have begun to take a closer look at the 
long list of allegations against Sareen—per¬ 
taining to wealth disproportionate to inc¬ 
ome, his role in the Sukhoi deal and the 
dipping morale in the air force under him. 
The Rs 7,000 crore deal for 40 SU-30 air¬ 
craft has already been dubbed a bad choice. 
According to a senior i\f officer, the deal 
was allegedly struck because of the huge 
kickbacks involvixl—one estimate puts the 
paybacks paid to Indians at 15 per cent of 
the total amount. India has already Invested 
Rs 2,-380 crore tor eight SU-30s, which at the 
moment can only |x*rform for air shows. 
They cannot be used for combat till 'ts 
weapons systems are developed and deli¬ 
vered by the Russians, which, aviation exp¬ 
erts point out, is likely to take a few years. 

Sareen, it 
is reliably 
learnt, was 
the strongest 




T NARAVAN 


votary of the SU-30. Sareen pushed for the 
deal, despite a host of senior air force offi¬ 
cers expressing reservations about buying 
aircraft from the Russians. In the past, the 
Russians have often defaulted—and desp¬ 
atched aiicraft that failed in the long run. 
It's happened with the SU-30 as well. Now, 
there arc fresh murmurs of protest in the 
force that the SU-.30s do not suit the 
country's requirements. 

The Bjp had been very critical of 
the Sukhoi deal, signed at the 
fag-end of Narasimha Rao's ten¬ 
ure as prime ministef when an 
advance of Rs 8(X) crore was paid. 
Later, when Mulayam Singh Yadav 
was defence minister in the United 
Front government, the second lot of 
payments was handed out. What is strange 
is that the bjp, which had strongly protes¬ 
ted when the deal was first struck, did not 
rake up the issue when the UF government 
sent the second instalment to the Russians. 

According to a senior defence ministry 
source, the entire contract will be investi¬ 
gated by both the 1^ and raw since the 
Sukhoi deal involved two nki defence 
agents, Rajeev and Sudhir Chaudhary. 
Points out the source: "We arc not making 
any charges. But since the Chaudhary 
brothers, known for their dubious deals, 
were involved, there is this feeling that 
those who were party to the deal should 
Ik- investigated and air chief marshal 
Sareen happens to be among those con¬ 
nected with the deal." 

W officer claims the Sukhoi 
^struck because of the huge 
(s to Indians: 15 per cent of 
|e Rs 7,000 crore deal. 

Quoting intelligence reports, the source 
says the Sukhoi contract had raised many 
eyebrows in Russia as well. The Russian 
media flashed many reports of the alleged 
kickbacks to Indian politicians, bureau¬ 
crats and air force officers. 

Ihis apart, it is learnt that prime minister 
A.B. Vajpayee as well as defence minister 
Grorge Fernandes have received 
complaints about Sareen's brazen 
'show of wealth'. The air chief has 
in the last one year been con- 
.... s»tucting two pala- 
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CONTROVERSY 



The manner in which Sareen crushed 
the lAF strike over wage disparity, even 
resorting to third degree measures, 
made him an unpopular air chief. 


Hal houses—one in Gurgaon, 
on the outskirts of Delhi, and 
the other ciose to the 
Naldhera golf course in Shi- 
mla. It is alleged that a salar¬ 
ied officer couldn't have built 
the two houses, complete 
with a plush, expensive decor. 

The air chief, who is known 
to love his golf, is allegedly 
behind the construction of a 
nine-hole golf club in Gur¬ 
gaon close to his new 
house—and the air force 
armaments dump—at a cost 
of about Rs 90 lakh. In fact, 
the golf club flouts building 
rules which clearly lay down 
that no construction should 
come up within 1,000 metres 
of the air force armaments 
dump. When questions were 
raised by the defence min¬ 
istry on the need for a golf 
course, the entire project was 
rechristened as the Indian 
Air Force Sports Complex 
and the 1,000 metre ceiling 
promptly waived. The exist¬ 
ing air force golf clubs in 
Delhi and at Hindon, outside 
the capital, were also rena¬ 
med as sports complexes. 

Sareen's two houses are 
almost reaching completion 
and the work has been done 
in the span of a year. Photo¬ 
graphs of both the construc¬ 
tions have been sent to the 
PMo as well as the defence 
ministry. "The allegations 
are piling up against the air 
chief and we cannot ignore 
them forever," admits an air 
force official. 

Every September-OctolxT, there is a rou¬ 
tine check on all senior officers of the 
three services. But this time round, the 
defence ministry is giving a new twist to 
what should have been a routine affair 
because of the growing differences 
between the bureaucracy and the service 
chiefs. The main target seems to be Sareen 
who, as chairman of the chiefs of staff 
committee, whipped up hysteria about 
the inquiry into his past. Bureaucrats 
claim Sareen purposely played up the 
story to create a "sympathy wave". 

In this he has suaeeded. All senior officers 
met by this correspondent were unanimous 
that if the antec^ents of the bureaucrats 
attending the commanders' conference did 
not have to verified, there was no reason to 
dig into the past of the service chiefs. They 
say that the practice, put into effect seven 
years ago, should be immediately scrapped. 
But the bureaucracy now hopes to hit 


back at Sareen. And is capitalising on the 
fact that the air chief is a much disliked 
man among his own flock. Earlier this 
year, Sareen's arbitrary decision to raise 
the flying allowance of fighter pilots by as 
much as Rs 9,000 a month led to a near 
revolt in the air force. Ground staff and 
engineers struck work at various centres 
and the air force retaliated by cracking 
down on the striking staff. 

To break the strike, many airmen and 
officers were transferred. The core group 
of II officers who had mustered the 
courage to demand a pay hike have been 
shunted out. Others were subjected to 
third degree torture—some were declared 
insane and discharged after being exam¬ 
ined by air force psychiatrists. "There 
must be no other ait chief who has been 
so hated in the history of the air force," 
says a serving wing commander. 

'hje scars of the revolt have not quite 


SU-30: only fit for air allows; 
lAF onglnoors’ wives: 
fighting for their rights 

healed. If the ground staff 
and engineers of the force 
are to be believed, the man¬ 
ner in which the entire issue 
was dealt with has only 
widened the rift between the 
flying officers and the 
ground staff. In fact, it was 
so ill-handled, that air force 
officers privately admit that 
this could hamper the effec¬ 
tiveness of the force. 

Questions are also being 
raised about the air chief's 
growing interest in the 
upmarket Santushti shop¬ 
ping complex in Delhi which 
is being run by the Air Force 
Wives' Welfare Association 
(aiwwa) of which his wife is 
the president. 

The Santushti complex is 
locatd'd on prime defence 
land on Race Course Road 
and is worth a fortune. A spe¬ 
cial audit report of a high- 
powered committee, headed 
by an additional secretary in 
the defence ministry, has 
accused Santushti authorities 
of diverting Rs 4 crore for pri¬ 
vate purposes. 

Incidentally, Sareen has 
been allegedly resisting all 
attempts by the defence 
ministry to take complete 
control over the Santushti 
complex. Though the land 
now officially belongs to the 
ministry, following a court 
order, the revenue still goes 
to the AfwvvA. According to unofficial esti¬ 
mates, the 31 shops in the complex pay 
Rs 56 lakh per month to the afwwa in rent 
alone. It is alleged that much of the 
money is not accounted for. 

Sareen, according to a source, is keen that 
the revenue continues to go to the afwwa's 
kitty. He apparently even wrote a letter to 
defence minister Fernandes highlighting 
the good work of the organisation his wife 
heads. Sources say the chain of events has 
only finned the bureaucrats' resolve that 
the defence ministry should have total 
control of the complex. 

The tussle between the air chief and the 
bureauCTacy, if it is not nipped in the bud, 
will invariably lead to more mud-slinging. 
Whether the charges stick or not, Sareen's 
fate is now in the hands of political bosses. 
Who will decide whether the air chief 
should get an extension when his term 
comes to an end this December. ■ 
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FOCUS 


A Crisis Postponed 

In the entente over Udham Singh Nagar, the moderate CM’s line has prevailed—for now 



ByBHAVOEEPKANG 


P ARLIAMENTARY Affaire minister 
Madan Lai Khurana was in a self- 
congratulatory mood last week, 
having rescued the tottering B|^ 
SAD alliance by buying time on the 
Udham Singh Nagar issue. The back-slapp¬ 
ing is premature as the truce, dependent on 
the internal dynamics of the Shiromani 
Akall Dal (sad), is likely to prove temporary. 

Punjab chief minister Prakash Singh 
Badal, architect of the alliance, may want 
the Bjp-SAD alliance maintained at all cost— 
but his colleague and rival, sgpc chief G.S. 
Tohra, has no such compulsion. Rather the 
reverse. In the entente over Udham Singh 
Nagar, the moderate Badal line has pre¬ 
vailed over Tohra's—for now. 

At the sad's working committee meeting, 
wdiich discussed the question of withdraw¬ 
ing support to the bjp on the Udham Singh 
Nagar issue, Badal had his way. He remin¬ 
ded the Akalls of the "Punjab, Punjabi, 
Punjablat” slogan on which the combine 


had won the assembly polls and underlined 
Its importance. If the alliance were to break, 
the message of Hindu-Sikh unity for which 
it stood would be lost. He convinced the 
committee that persuasion would serve 
Akali interests better than confrontation. 

Badal’s advisors, Rajya Sabha MP Brajinder 
Singh Hamdard chief among them, had 


anoop kamath 


niiTiprim^ 





SAD leaders with Vajpayee: the white flag 

told him that he would play into Tohra's 
hands if he withdrew support. As a senior 
BJP leader put it, "vdthout our legislators In 
l^njab, he would become critically depen¬ 
dent on Tohra", who commands the loyalty 
of some 16 mias. Besides, any move which 
weakened the bjp government at the Centre 
would boomerang on the Akalis in Punjab. 

A Congress government is the last thing 
the sad wants to see at the IZentre, particu¬ 
larly in the crucial 300th year of the 
Khalsa, which is to be celebrated on a giga¬ 
ntic scale in Punjab. Any chief minister 
would want to take the credit for having 
overseen the historlcal^ent. All the more 
reason for Badal not to rock the bjp boat. 
As long as the alliance endures, Badal, as 
its lynchpin, remains the undisputed 
leader of the Akalis. Tohra's chief ministe¬ 
rial ambitions ate unlikely to be realised in 
the current set-up. Hence the yawning gulf 
in the agendas of the two leaders. 

The chief minister wants to strengthen 
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FOCUS 


the Bjp-SAD alliance and extend it to 
Rajasthan, Delhi and MP where the Akalis 
have pockets of influence. Negotiations are 
under way, with the sad asldng for (but 
unlikely to get) as many as 18 assembly 
seats in Delhi. He also wants to broaden 
the sad's base by projecting it as a party 
which stands for Hindu-Sikh unity. Left to 
Badal, the Akalis would put Operation 
Bluestar, the '84 anti-Sikh riots and the 
decades of terrorism behind them. 


nomic integrity would be preserved, as both 
the agricultural hinterland and the process¬ 
ing mills would be part of the same state. 
The Terai's economic clout would be main¬ 
tained and the farmers would have a greater 
sense of security arising from a louder polit¬ 
ical voice. The exclusion of Haridwar from 
Uttaranchal has given the sad some lever¬ 
age. Chandumajra observes: “If they can 
exclude one portion, why not another?" 

As the SAD sorted out its internal differ¬ 
ences in Chandigarh, Khurana laid the 


for negotiation," commented Khurana. IIh' 
decision to limit the panel to three mem¬ 
bers was deliberate, as more members 
would have created scope for dissension 
and confused the issue. Tohra willy-nilly 
became party to the decision—without any 
of his demands having been met. 

That his nominee, Chandumajra, would 
become a Union minister had already been 
conceded. Last week, the MP was accepting 
congratulations and distributing sweets. 
"It's a question of a few hours more," he 


T ohra has no stake in the 
alliance, as he has yet to 
build independent bridges 
with the Bjp central leadership. 

He would also prefer to position 
the SAD as a patty of Sikhs. As a 
hardliner, he is insistent on an 
apology for Operation Bluestar 
and the '84 riots. Tohra would 
also like to see the sgpc str¬ 
engthened—to which end he- 
demands a R$ I,(X)0 crore com¬ 
pensation for the damages dur¬ 
ing Bluestar and enactment of 
an All India Gurudwara Act. 

The fomier demand, pending 
in court, is unlikely to Ire met. 

Badal had little choice but to 
oppose the inclusion of Udham 
Singh Nagar in the proposed 
state of Uttaranchal. Though 
the wealthy Sikli farmers of the 
district were assured that the 
land ceiling act will not be app¬ 
lied to trim their holdings to 
size, they are insecure at the 
prospect of being at the 
mercy of an assembly dom¬ 
inated by the hill people. 

As MP and Tohra loyalist 
Prem Singh Chandumajra 
pointed out, "all the parties 
in Punjab are united on the 
issue". With intense pressure 
from Tohra and the 
Congress, Badal had to take 
up cudgels with the Centre 
on behalf of Udham Singh 
Nagar. Besides, the wealthy 
Sikh fanners of the Teral 
have always been a source of 
political and financial support for the Akall 
Dal. The Udham Singh Nagar lobby was 
highly visible during the sad campaign for 
the assembly polls last year. 

Not taking up the issue would've meant 
sending the message that Badal was inca¬ 
pable of standing up for Sikh tights. Badal's 
detractors have bem pointing out that he 
sold off his land In Udham Singh Nagar 
seven months ago and having bailed out, 
wasn't bothered about those who hadn't. 

One of the solutions being considered 1$ 
for the entire Terai to b^me part of 
Uttaranchal. This would mean that its eco- 
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groundwork for the agree¬ 
ment in Delhi. He'd already 
discussed his scheme for a 
three-member deliberative 
panel with Badal and on the 
morning of the crucial sad- 
Bjr talks, he roped in Samata 
Patty chief George Fernan¬ 
des to head it. Between 
Badal and Khurana, Tohra 
was persuaded to come to 
the capital for the meeting. 
Khurana sprang his propos¬ 
al on the SGPC, chief just an 
hour before it was to start, 
then whisked him off to 7, Race Course 
Road, before he had time to argue. 

At the meeting which featured prime min¬ 
ister Atal Behari Vajpayee, home minister 
L.K. Advani, Fernandes, Khurana and Uttar 
Pradesh chief minister Kalyan Singh besides 
SAD leaders Badal, Tohra and Surjeet Singh 
Bamala, it was pointed out that the very 
fact that the qp was willing to reconsider Its 
stand showed it was keen to accommodate 
the Akalis. The decision of the three-mem¬ 
ber panel comprising Fernandes, Badal and 
Kalyan Singh would be a political one. "It 
gives everybody breathing space and room 


said, only to find that Vajpayee had delayed 
the expansion of the Cabinet to the winter 
session of Parliament—by which time the 
three-man committee would have submit¬ 
ted its report. Badal, who wants his nomi¬ 
nee appointed as governor of Rajasthan, did 
not take up the issue at the meeting. 

One section of the sad has it that the 
Uttaranchal Bill will never see light of day. 
And as Punjab finance minister Captain 
Kanwaijit Singh points out, the question of 
withdrawing support only arises when the 
Bill is placed in the House. 

On Udham Singh Nagar and other issues, 
Badal is engaged in a tough balancing act. 
The Tohra lobby has been harping on the 
fact that the leverage afforded by the sad- 
B]P alliance hasn't yielded any substantial 
dividends for Punjab. The thorny problems 
of the SYL and the transfer of Chandigarh 
show no signs of being resolved. 

Badal is also being accused of presiding 
over a regime no less corrupt than the pre¬ 
ceding Congress one. The recent resigna¬ 
tion of Punjab advocate general G.$. 
Gtewal, a close associate of Badal, on the 
grounds that the state government was 
shielding corrupt officials, has come as a 
major blow for the chief minister. ■ 
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By MARIANA BAABAR in Islamabad 

H as democracy finally come of age 
in Pakistan? It certainly appears 
that prime minister Nawaz Sharif, 
backed by an overwhelming man¬ 
date, is out to prove this. It is after 
all not commonplace that a chief of army 
staff is forced to resign because the prime 
minister is displeased with some remarks he | 
made. So what pushed Gen. Jehangir Kara- 
mat, who is also acting chairman of the 
joint chiefs of staff committee, to the brink? 

Mostly, it was Sharif's reaction to a well- 
pubiici.seit statement by Karamat that the 
government must get its act together. The 
army chief suggested that a national secu¬ 
rity council or committee should be set up, 
that would institutionalise a decision-mak¬ 
ing role for the armed forces. Hinting at 
Sharif’s heavy mandate', the general said a 
political mandate needs to be translated 


into institutional strength, otherwise "we 
would have a permanent election cam¬ 
paign environment in the country". 

Sharif took this as a slight, and for good 
reason. The entire nation seemed to wel¬ 
come Karamat's statement; the general 
sentiment was he was only echoing the 
people’s views. Even some of Sharif's party- 
men couldn't hide their satisfaction. One 
I Muslim League member from Karachi told 
Oullook: "We do feel insecure with Kara- 
mat's statement, but even now it is not too 
late to put our house in order." The Awami 
National Party leader, Asfandyar Wall 
Khan, hailed it "as the final wake-up call." 

As the shadow of martial law seemed to 
loom large, Sharif summoned Karamat for 
a one-to-one meeting and expressed his 
displeasure, which Karamat took as his 
marching orders. The only other army 
chief to be shown the door was Gen. Gul 
Hassan, Who was "harassed" by Zulfiqar Mi 


With the new army chief, Gen. Musharraf 

Bhutto to put in his papers in the ’70s. 

After the Eighth Amendment was scr¬ 
apped, a prime minister has the power to 
appoint an army chief. Sharif promptly 
used this power to nominate Gen. Pervez 
Musharraf, corps commander, Mangla, as 
the new chief of army staff (coas), trigger¬ 
ing off a whole new set of problems. Lt. 
Gen. Ali Quli Khan, the next in line to be 
army chief, went on short leave. Another 
senior general, Khalid Nawaz, resigned. 

A besieged Sharif pus^j^ed the controver¬ 
sial Shariat bill through the national 
assembly late last week. Though watered 
down a bit—two clauses, the proposal to 
amend the Constitution through a simple 
majority to give effect to the Shariat; and 
the proposal to allow the government to 
issue directives to enforce the Shariat, were 
deleted—-the Opposition said the bill still 
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had provisions which the government cials are held but never made public. But should army generals make political 
could misuse in the name of Islam. The bill Could it be that before retirement, statements? Has Sharif taught the army 
will now have to be passed by the Senate Karamat wanted to go on record about brass a lesson or two? These are debatable 
where Sharif may run into problems Sharif's lack of governance and put the questions because for decades whenever 
because he enjoys only a simple majority, blame squarely on the political leadership? political pygmies have failed to deliver, the 

By forcing the change in the army, Sharif The isra again seemed to be out of the pressure is on the army to do something, 

may have managed to divert attention from loop when the news of Karamat's resigna- Karamat used to receive tonnes of com- 
his own problems for now. The country is tion was announced over Pakistan televi- plaint letters from people that Pakistan 
close to economic colla(we; the three was doomed under Sharif's leader- 


smaller provinces arc completely 
alienated; Sharif's plitical allies have 
all but deserted him and even his 
own parliamentarians are up in arms 
again.st the hastily-drafted Shariat 
bill. To add to his woes were the cor¬ 
ruption charges, publicised by the 
London daily, T/ic Observer. 

B ut by forcing Karamat to quit, 
what kind of signal is Sharif 
sending? On Friday, he declared 
that parliament's supremacy would 
be upheld at all costs and even 
threatened action against those of his 
own partymen who backed Karamat. 
In Sharif's two stints in pwer, his 
government forced the resignations 
of president Ghulam Ishaq Khan, 
chief of naval staff Mansoor-ul-Haq, 
president Farooq Leghari, chief jus¬ 
tice Sajjad All Shah, and now, Gen. 
Karamat. One former coas, Gen. Asif 
Nawaz, died during his first stint in 
1993. In fact, the relations between 
Sharif and Gen. Asif Nawaz were so 
bad that the general's widow accused 
Sharif of plsoning her husband. 
There are other questions that 
need to be addressed. For instance. 



ship. With the army being as pwer- 
ful as it is—it has ruled the country 
directly or indirectly for long peri¬ 
ods—temptation is strong for the 
army to intervene. It goes to 
Karamat’s credit that despite several 
opportunities, he remained steadfast 
against army interference. To that 
end, Sharif was home safe as 
Karamat was his greatest 'protector'. 
So where does the nation go from 
here? The new coas, Gen. Mush¬ 
arraf, hails from the artillery and is a 
Mohajlr. Only one other coas, Gen. 
Tikka Khan, who later joined the ppp, 
has this distinction. The other coas 
were either from the armoured corps 
or the infantry. 

There is bound to be an edge in the 
relations between the army and 
Sharif after this incident. There has 
been some unhappiness about the 
fact that Sharif overlooked Lt. Gen. 
All Quli Khan, a Pakhtoon, for the 
post. Too many high offices are with 
the Punjabis, and Quli's appo¬ 
intment would have been instru¬ 
mental in appeasing the smaller 
provinces. While Hamid Gul, former 
isi chief, was quoted in the Nation as 


why did Karamat, usually very 
guarded in his remarks, suddenly go over¬ 
board? In fact, after the London Observer 
story broke, hinting at a martial law, he 
had strongly rebutt^ it—and denied such 
a possibility. Karamat claims he resigned 
because his statement created unnecessary 
controversy. 

"Whatever my intentions were and what¬ 
ever is being said wasn't that which was 
reported in the press. Queries were raised 
and suspicions were expressed about what 
motivated me to issue such a statement. 
There was no such thing. My statement trig¬ 
gered a controversy...so 1 thought it better 
to step down. I was due to retire in two 
months time anyway," he told the media. 

This explanation appears strange because 
the media only reported what the armed 
forces' own Information set-up, the Inter 
Services Public Relations (ispr). handed 
out. Karamat's lecture and the subsequent 
question-answer session at Lahore's War 
College was closed to the press. So whatev¬ 
er came out was what the coas wanted to 
be made public. Why did the coas want to 
go public anyway? Several such lectures 
and meetings between senior army offi- 


Gen. Karamat: Sharif's nth victim 

Sion— and told the media it was unaware of 
the development. How could the ispr plead 
ignorance when everyone else knew? 

Though Karamat had often backed Sharif 
in public, there was no love lost between I 
the two. Tensions were high 


saying that Sharif had clearly made a 
mistake, Mirza Aslam Beg, former army 
chief, questioned what the prime minister 
would do if Musharraf toed Karamat's line. 

Observers say the army is unlikely to dif¬ 
fer from Karamat's views. There has been 
debate in the armed forces over the deteri¬ 
orating political, economic and law and 
order situations. But as the 


during the judicial and con¬ 
stitutional crisis that grip¬ 
ped the country last year. 
Again when it came to imp¬ 
roving ties with India and 
on signing ctbt, conflicting 
signals emanated from the 
general headquarters in 
Rawalpindi. In his state¬ 
ment, Karamat harped on 
the need to focus on the 
economy; on relations with 
China, Iran, Afghanistan, 
India, the US; and of. 



new COAS tries to find his 
feet, the formation of the 
national security council 
should be far from his 
mind. And Sharif is sure to 
take advanta^ of this. 

Even if the generals stay in 
their barracks, there might 
be a backlash against Sharif 
on the streets. And what 
can realiy make or break 
him is his own parliamen¬ 
tarians. But if one saw some 
hawkish elements during 


course, on giving priority to 


the debate on the Shariat 


improving the domestic situation. After bill, the exit of Karamat has certainly 
Karamat's scathing attack, it was obvious dampened their spirits. If the leader of the 
that he would find it difficult to have a House can get rid of the senior most gen- 
working relationship with Sharif. eral in uniform, who are they to resist? ■ 
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Ducking the Dynamite 

Recurring Thevar-Dalit riots expose a deep social ferment and the need for long-term solutions 




NAKKHEERAN 

B y SHANTA PRASAD in Chen nai _ _ Gutted shops after the caste riots: fodder for political play 

T he embers have not died down in Tirupullani village, 12 shops and indulging in arson. Their targets were the Dalits and 
km from Ramanathapuram, in south Tamil Nadu, even a the Muslims. The latter invited the wrath of the rioters since the 
week after the riots broke out. Thevar-Dalit caste riots, Muslims are seen as being sympathetic to the Pudiya Taml- 
whlch first reared its ugly head last May, erupted again on zhagam, the Dalit front floated by Dr K. Krishnaswamy as an alter- 

October .3 and the vandalism and police firing that fol- native to the Dravidian parties, 
lowed spread to adjoining districts, leading to 11 deaths and SO The police force posted for the conference proved totally Inade- 
injured. The situation has 'improved considerably”, note senior quate at handling the riot. And reinforcements from adjoining 
police officials, but the troubles are far from over. districts were held up at blockades that had been put up on all the 

The fragility of the peace brokered between the two communi- highways into Ramanathapuram. 
tics—both are backward although the Thevars see themselves as Qearly, the latest round of riots was a case of Intelligence failure, 
a few notches above the Dalits—was demonstrated by the fact According to observers, since the police were aware of the ground 
that the latest round of riots was triggered off when the Thevar situation In the southern districts, they should not have given per- 
Kootamaippu (Thevar Federation) put up mission to the Thevars to hold the confer- 

posters in Ramanathapuram for its . • ence in so sensitive a district. 

October 4 conference. The language used || » Few are impressed by state dgp F.C. Shar- 

in the posters conveyed strong anti-Dalit ! ma's argument that tite police had no 

messages. The consequent protest by the HUHIft.' option but to give the go-ahead for the 

Dalits and their attack on Tirupullani vil- POltWl: tltf •'?' Thevar Federation conference since it had 

lage gave the Thevars the cue to indulge __«_ ■. earlier allowed a Dalit conference at Ram¬ 
in retaliatory attacks on their way to anathapuram. Nor by his argument that 

Ramanathapuram for a raUy which pre- permission had been granted after the 

ceded the conference. Thevar Federation leader S. Shanmug- 

Members of the Thevar Federation went halah Pandlan had given an assurance 

on a rampage, say the police, damaging •' .v’indulge in 
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provocative, caste-oriented speeches, 

Even as an additional police force was rushed in, and a flag 
march carried out through the affected areas, the aiadmk was quick 
to make political capital out of the Incident. Jayalalitha is show¬ 
ing up the riots as one more reason for the Centre to dismiss the 
state government. She has also demanded deployment of the 
army in Ramanathapuram district. 

Karunanidhi, who had earlier launched a government-spon¬ 
sored scheme to promote communal harmony in the area, took 
some time to react to Jayalalitha's attack on his government. His 
rejoinder was that he suspected an aiadmk hand in the Thevar- 
Dalit clashes. Particularly as the Thevar community exercises con¬ 
siderable influence on the aiadmk. His claim echoed Dr Krishna- 
swamy’s allegation that the aiadmk had engineered the riots. This 
view gained some ground with reports of Pandian meeting senior 
AIADMK leaders before the conference. 

T he Thevar-Dalit animosity has more to it than dmk-aiadmk 
politics. The Backwards were together so long as the Dravid- 
ian movement bound them together. But now that the Dravi- 
dian parties are reorienting their politics along caste lines, the div¬ 
ide between the Thevars and the Dalits have widened. The south¬ 
ern district of Tirunclveli witnessed clashes between the two com¬ 
munities even during the time of Jayalalitha's chief ministership. 

Dalits under Krishnaswamy have of late been protesting against 
the continued harassment of the the community and the 
untouchability that is still practiced in the southern districts. He 
cites as evidence the separate cups that are kept for Dalits in tea 
stalls in these areas. Separate burial and cremation grounds have 
also been earmarked for the community. 

Much of the current problem also'arises from the fact tliat till 
recently the Thevar bootleggen in 
Ramanathapuram used Dalits to 
ferry illicit liquor to different parts of 
the state. Of late the Dalits have 
begun to refuse to oblige. Now that 
they arc better educated and enjoy a 
better standard of living, a large 
number of Dalits are rebelling 
against their ill treatment. And the 
focus of much of their resentment 
are the Thevars, in the process, both 
communities have resorted to vio¬ 
lence against each other at the slight¬ 
est provocation. 

It is obvious that both the aiadmk 
and the dmk governments have not 
paid enough attention to this social 
ferment that now threatens state security. Jayalalitha had Thevar 
interests to protect and the dmk, with the sword of Article 356 
hanging over its head, has put in only a token effort to arrive at 
a permanent solution to the problem. 

Last year, when Thevar-Dalit riots broke out, Karunanidhi pre¬ 
ferred to spend time in Ooty inaugurating a flower show—the 
chief minister sat up and took notice only when the violence esca¬ 
lated and the death toll rose to 30. One would have thought that 
the chief minister would have learnt from the experience and 
tighten his intelligence network. But in Ramanathapuram, as in 
Coimbatore, the administration, the police and the intelligence 
failed once again to anticipate the danger ahead. 

The state government has directed the state an to probe the vio¬ 
lence in Ramanathapuram. According to sources, the dmk govern¬ 
ment believes that it can gather enough evidence to pin the 
responsibility of engineering the clashes on the aiadmk. Should 
that objective be achieved, then Karunanidhi would score a few 
political points. But in no way would it help erase the bitter after¬ 
taste that has developed in Thevar-Dalit relations. ■ 


Jayalalitha has 
tahsspber 
Thevar baekihg 
in mind, arhile 
a praoscupiad 
0MK has mada 
iittia affwts far 
asahftjoirto 
thaeanfilet. 
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TO FIND A 
FRIEND IN 
AN ENEMY 


The CPI(M)’s decision to back Congress to take 
on the BJP may backfire in its strongholds 

ByJSHISJCBISWA^ _ 

T he 16th party congress last week in Calcutta began 
with the rendition of a Tagore song. Nothing extraordi¬ 
nary in Bengal but for the fact that a ci'ifM) .spokesman 
had dubbed Tagore as one who had "pursued a political 
line close lo the Congress” and that "communists natu¬ 
rally have reservations alrout him" in the party mouthpiece. If this 
was the l.eft's attitude towards pre-independence Congress, party 
general secretary Harkishen Singh Surjeet's offer of issue-based 
support to the Sonia-led Congress only added to the confusion. 

But apart from a cali to the faithful to regard the bji> rather than 
the (Tmgress as enemy number one, a major tactical shift, the party 
congress did not elucidate any effective strategy for the future. 

For instance, the party should liave taken up the key question of 
survival, if only because an ideological stagnation has set in. Ironic¬ 
ally, it took a foreign delegate, Andrej Rcxler, representing the Dem¬ 
ocratic Socialists ot Germany, lo underscore this. He referred to the 
struggle launched by Indian communists 50 years ago against "the 
RS.S, the Muslim League, the Hindu Mahasabha and Hindu commu- 
nalists". Hie party had [)ledged to strive for working class unity, he 
said. But Reder, a Bengali-speaking former diplomat, was too polite 
to point out tliat five decades later, the communists arc parroting 
the same sentiments, while having nothing to show for themselves. 

A party congress is stock-taking time. Numerically, the grassroots 
is intact, with the membership of the (.pi(m) pegged at 7,17,525 in 
1997, a great leap forward from around 60,000 or so when the party 
was Ijorn in 1964. Its mass organisations account for another 2 mil¬ 
lion supporters. Yet, this quantitative growth has not necessarily 
meant an "improvement in cadre quality, rather the reverse". In 
part, explains one functionary, this 
stems from the concept of 'denux ratic 
centralism' that prevails In the patty. 

So, how representative is the ri'i(M) 
party congress at its biggest general 
body meeting? The following figures 
tell the story. In the 1948 Calcutta 
congress, there were 6.12 delegates 
representing around 60,000 mem¬ 
bers, with l.,12 delegate for every 100 
members. In 1964, the breakaway 
cPi(M) claimed a membership of aro¬ 
und 60,000 with 136 delegates which 
meant 0.22 per cent of members were 
represented by each delegate. A year 
ago, the party membership was 



4,65,277, which meant the delegate\membership ratio was 0.11 
only. In 1998, with the party's membership soaring, there were 
only 683 dclcgate.s, which means only 0.095 per cent of members 
were represented by each delegate. 

There were over 4,324 proposed amendments, of which around 
2,5(X) were considered, the rest couldn't be taken up because of 
time constraints. This shows just how keenly the political draft is 
scrutinised and how seriou.sly the leadership responds to views of 
members, l^rlier, party congress sessions used to be held over 10 
days or so. Nowadays the sessions last barely a week. Says a senior 
central committee member from Bengal: "During the last four 
central committee meets, I could not put in a word." 

But even if the ground support is intact, it remains restricted to 
Bengal, Kerala and Tripura, after 
decades of Left struggle—-this should 
be a major cause for worry. The party 
is heir to the unfortunate legacy of 
Indian communists who made mis¬ 
takes at crucial junctures. Recent his¬ 
tory is full of examples—the most 
glaring being its refb.sal to nominate 
Jyoti Basu as prime minister. 

Now the focus is the bjp. Barely nine 
years ago, at the 13th party congress in 
Thlmvananthapuram, the cnfM) draft 
political resolution had refened to the 
B]p by name only four times. In 1995 at 
the 15th party congress at Chandi¬ 
garh, the rhetoric was only marginally 
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Sur|eet at the party congraas with a Cblnasa dalagate 


more alarming. Three years later, in the draft political resolution for 
the '98 congress, leaders hit all panic buttons vis-a-vis the bjp. 

The draft resolution, instead of admitting obvious political 
failure, seeks to support an obviously inept leadership. The only 
response of the cpi(m)— and the cpi— to the shift to the right is 
the call for a third alternative, a front of Left and democratic 
forces committed to fight communalism, though the United 
Front concept, according to Surjeet himself, "has lost credibil¬ 
ity". Politburo member Sitaram Yechuri, till now a strong votary 
of the Third Front, told the media that if the government falls 
the party would back the Congress without joining any front 
with it because nobody wanted elections. 

After hobnobbing with the likes of Mulayam Singh Yadav in 
Uttar Pradesh and Laloo Prasad Yadav in Bihar, even Surjeet was 
forced to concede that "we are fighting Laloo in Bihar, but in 
anti-Bjp struggles they do have a role, for all their weaknesses". 
Observers point out that the proclivity to welcome all and 
sundry, no matter how corrupt, purely on a Bjp-bashing mission, 
has not helped the two communist parties in increasing their 
strength either in Uttar Pradesh or Bihar. 

What the 16th congress has achieved, if that is the word, is to 
spell out the patty's electoral strategy for the period ahead. Lea¬ 
ders succeeded in weathering vociferous protests against the pro¬ 
posed soft line against the Congress from Kerala, Karnataka and 
even West Bengal delegates. Basu <ven indicated that in the 
coming assembly polls in four stat&, the patty would support 
the Congress if necessary to defeat the bjp: a dramatic turn¬ 
around for a man who always described the Congress as 'a party 
of goondas, of scoundrels,' in the state assembly. ■ 
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The Five-Year Hitch 

Factionalism, law and order, ‘activist’ governor...Digvijay Singh couldn’t have asked for worse 


By RANJiT BHUSHAN 


T alk of the assembly elections and 
senior (.ongressmcn are wont to 
tell you that while Rajasthan and 
Delhi will be easy, it will be diffi- 
(ult for the party to pull it off in 
Madhya Pradesh. The reasons are not far to 
seek. In a smooth five-year tenure, chief 
minister Digvijay Singh has managed to 
stay out of the news, and all for the right 
reasons. Development projects have been 
largely on course; law and order has not 
been cause for undue concern. Now sud¬ 
denly during the last few month.s of the 
regime, the situation in the state seems to 
be careening out of the chief minister’s 
tight control. Add to it the traditional 
intra-party Congress sparring, the anti¬ 
incumbency factor and an 'activist' gover¬ 
nor, and the chief minister's troubles in an 
election year are a veritable handful. 

On the heels of a series of attacks on 
Christian missionaries, allegedly carried 


out by Vishwa Hindu Parishad (vhp) 
activists, came the rape of nuns at Jhabua 
and atrocities on tribals. And just when 
jhabua was being swept under the carpet 
has come the news of four tribals being 
raped in Bastar. Last week 
when top state officials were 
probing the rape at Bastar, 
in nearby Dantewada dis¬ 
trict at least 16 policemen 
were killed when Naxalites 
belonging to the pwu group 
triggered a landmine blast. 

Digvijay seemed totally 
under siege. 

In normal times. Incidents 
like these are enough to 
attract attention; but now 
with assembly elections just 
round the corner, Digvijay 
finds not just powerful rivals bjp, but his 
own party members at his throat. No soo¬ 
ner had party president Sonia Gandhi con¬ 
demned the attack in Jhabua that aicc gen¬ 


eral secretary Madhavrao Scindia said he 
had "asked Digvijay Singh to trace down 
the culprits and take stringent action 
against them". Congress sources say the 
strongest attacks on their own gpvernment 
had come firom partymen, 
rather than the bjp, which 
has been put on the defen¬ 
sive with reports that mem¬ 
bers of the saffron family 
were behind the attacks on 
Christian missionaries. 

According to party sour¬ 
ces, the divisions in the 
Congress leadership is 
beyond doubt. In an ever- 
changing power equation, 
Arjun. Singh and Madhav¬ 
rao Scindia are reportedly 
on one side, with Motilal 
Vora siding with Digvijay; then there are 
the Shukla brothers, who are trying to con¬ 
solidate their once strong pocketborough 
in Chattisgarh. 



REETESH SAHU 
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Not that the Congress has not been 
preparing for the elections in right earnest. 
In true Sonia style, there have been a spate 
of committees to look at the elections. 
There is the election committee compris¬ 
ing 14 senior party leaders Irom the state— 
and MP has more (.oiigress heavyweights 
in one state than anywhere else, including 
Ar|un Singh, Vora, .S.ti. Shukla, V.C. 
Shukla, Ajit Jogi and Digvijay himself. 

Then there is the working presidents sys¬ 
tem which divides the state into four elec¬ 
toral zones, headerl Iry four leaders. The 
trouble with this, sources say, is that all the 
four appointed are known anti-Digvijay 
men. Ajit |ogl and Kajamani Patel, close to 
Arjun, will look after Chattis- 
garh and the Vindhya region 
respectively; Parasram Bha- 
rdwaj, a trusted V.C. .Shukla 
man, is in charge of Mah- 
akoshal; while Balendu 
Shukla, a Scindia loyalist, is 
to look after Madhya Bharat. 

In addition, there is the cam¬ 
paign committee which has 
more than 200 members, 
including serving and former 
MPs and serving and ex- 
MLA.S— in short just about 
every Congressman of any 
standing has been included. 

I N times such as these. 

Congressmen are opti¬ 
mistic about just one 
thing: the bjp's 'misrule' at the 
Centre, they say, is going to 
negate all that is wrong with 
the Congress. Says im. mem¬ 
ber jitendra Prasada: "The 
Bje's rule has exposed the 
party. Gone is the talk of 
good administration and lon¬ 
gevity. Now it is a question of 
sheer survival." 

Congress poll managers also insist that 
some decisions taken by the Higvijay gov¬ 
ernment have indeed redeemed it in the 
eyes of its voters. The tight against cor¬ 
ruption, they say, is being fought in right 
earnest. Points out Ramesh Chennithala, 
member of the party's election commit¬ 
tee; "We have taken action against mem¬ 
bers of our cabinet in MP, including 
deputy chief minister Pyarelal Kanwar, 
against whom the Lok Ayukta is investi¬ 
gating charges of corruption. The message 
that goes down is clear: ours is a govern¬ 
ment willing to recognise a problem 
when it sees one." 

Congressmen say that though there are 
inner-party differences, with Sonia at the 
helm things are going to change. "It is 
true," Jogi claims. "With Sonia as presi¬ 
dent, state leaders are aware of their 
responsibilities. We are well prepared." 


In the election year, Digvijay has been 
handing out the right kind of sops; authori¬ 
sation of shanties, ownership rights for 
rural jxxir, ex-gratia for ex-servicemen, 16 
new districts, increase in grants to temples 
and mosques and increase in the retirement 
age of government workers and teachers. 

Even as party members seem to be grop¬ 
ing for direction, opposition to his rule has 
come from an unusual quarter; bjp- 
appointed governor Bhai Mahavir. Several 
actions by the governor have raised eye¬ 
brows. When Bji> MP R.K. Kusumaria raised 
the issue of rape of tribals in Panna district, 
the governor asked the director general of 
police for his report into 'police inaction’. 


ITie ucr has not complied. When the gov¬ 
ernment decided to distribute land deeds, 
Mahavir objected again. There is also dis¬ 
agreement over prosecuting those under 
the purview of the Lok Ayukta. 

In fact, things have reached such a pass 
that the governor has also opposed the 
transfer of the Rajgarh Palace by the chief 
minister to a private hotel group. In a let¬ 
ter to the chief minister, he apprehended 
that the palace would be destroyed If con¬ 
verted into a hotel. But when the governor 
hinted at a 'deal', Digvijay threatened to 
take him to court. Even in turbulent chief 
minister-governor relationships, this one 
surely is a rarity. 

But parlymen point to another aspect of 
Digvljay's administration that they say may 
cost the party dearly: his excessive depen¬ 
dence upon the bureauaacy. After taidng 
over in 1993, there have bwn a series of 


incidents in which Digvijay has blindly 
sided with officials, even at the cost of 
annoying his own mias. For instance, when 
a bus fell down a river in Dewas district in 
1993, the collector and superintendent of 
police disappeared. The Congress mia who 
reached the spot was practically lynched. 
When his own partymen demanded action 
against bfliciais on the floor of the assem¬ 
bly, Digvijay said the officials were working 
and there was no question of any action. 
De.spitc atrocities and gross human rights 
violation on tribals in the Khargone district 
and the public outcry that folibwed, the 
chief minister refused to move out district 
officials, who were accused of spreading ter¬ 
ror. The National Human Rig¬ 
hts Commission that went to 
probe the matter suggested 
that the officials be moved 
out. Still no go. It took express 
orders from the Election 
Commission during the 1998 
Febmary general elections to 
move out the highly unpopu¬ 
lar officials. By then, the dam¬ 
age hadibeen done. 

Worse, state government offi¬ 
cials arc now coming into 
direct confrontation with the 
different layers of village pan- 
chayats, who were hand¬ 
picked by the chief minister in 
an effort to beef up his rural 
amstituency. I'he purpose of 
panchayats, they say, is being 
defeated. In a recent incident, 
the panchayat at a village in 
Satna had been chargesheeted 
by the sub-divisional magis¬ 
trate (SUM) because the village 
headman had dared to levy a 
charge of 25 paise on Issuing 
ration cards, which had been 
approved in principle by 
members of his village. 
According to party sources, incidents like 
these abound and have alienated a strong 
section of the village bureaucracy whom 
Digvijay has been banking upon to help 
him out in his re-election bid. 

Shaky political alliances have not made 
matters any easier. As during the February 
general election, Digvijay had shrewdly 
worked on an alliance with the Bahujan 
Samaj Party (bsp). But the trouble, as usual, 
rested with Kanshi Ram’s famed power of 
negotiations. While the Congress seemed 
keen to accommodate the bsp, Kanshi Ram 
had been asking for more than what's on 
offer. And ia.st weekend, Kanshi Ram 
dropped his bombshell. The bsp, he said, 
would contest all the 320 assembly seats in 
the state. For the Congress, it can only be 
bad news. But In times of tape and bomb 
blasts, good news seems to be consistently 
eluding the powerful 'Dlggy Raja'. ■ 
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"BJP wants president's rule in I 


■ Perched on the hot seat, the last jflIL 

thing Manohar Joshi wants is 

"Garam Dharam". At a fete to S)lk. MKjjM 
felicitate the bomb-maker (R. i^ji 

Chidambaram) and the bomb flln 

(Urmiia Matondkar), the jKm^ IMlK 

Maharashtra CM linked his /W TO p* Jrjj^ 

wife's absence to Uharmen- fw ^kSI.;; 
dra's presence: "1 didn't want J* , JBii*. 
her to come because this hero 
is everywhere in my home: in 
my drawing room, my bed¬ 
room, my bathroom, if she were here, there was a 
{wssibility of her sitting next to him." 

RANDOM NOTES: Mlttl»t»r of otato for oral DlUp ftoy% roa- 
Idanea la On talk of Nio town In Dolhl. Tho Bllu Janata Dal 
MR haa dona up hla goaommant-allottod bungalow laulahly. 
Sparkling marblo for tho floor*. Exponalva aatiny upftof- 
atery for flio sofoo. “Forgot fliw-otor, Oila la ton-atar atuff,” 
aay poopio who ham soon Juat On lobby. 
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■ Firang spirits are coming to terms witli holy 
Indians. First vodka-maker Smirnoff stirred up a 
storm with an ad that showed a nude woman cover¬ 
ing her pubic hair with a map of India. Now, Chris¬ 
tian Brothers is in a tizzy in Kerala. The marketing of 
the "witches' brew” in the name of the Lord—with a 
picture of a church—has left the faithful seething. 

■ Hiteshwar Saikia is dead. But Assam Cxmgress chief 
Tarun Gogol is finding his widow, 

Hemoprova, a big hurdle. When 
Gogol went to see MP Mani 
Kumar Subba in hospital, 

Mrs Saikia, said to be close 
to Sonia, accused him of 
hobnobbing with a 
"criminal" (Subba was 
one of Outlook’s 11). i 
Foul, says Gogol. No 
way, says Mrs Saikia. Cartoons by IRFAN HUSSAIN 




Aiticie ^ ^ . 
madejayilalltha 
want to chudt an 
Idll? No lon^. 
Director Manl 
Ratnam has officia¬ 
lly taken over from 
Vajpayee as amma's 
hate object. In a 


V ‘jikilVLfiLiDtiii 


ilKsmlttVns'- 
"ovenated* (even 
afshecdhipioed 
the relative skills 
of Ptabhu Deva 
and Michael 
Jackson) and 
accused him of 
"botching up" 
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POLSCAPE 


ar not for Biharis but the Atal Beharis." Jalram Ramaik, 


on Questbn Time India, BBC 


■ Does Ajit Singh wear roller-skates? Charan Singh's 
son has jumped tracks again, merging his Bharatiya 
Kisan Kamgar Party (bkki>) with the Lok Dal. The ex- 
IBM executive's career reads: joined Lok Dal 

in 1986; split it in '87 to form lo(a); 
merged u^a) with Chandra Shekhar's 
Janata Party in '88; merged JP 
with JD in '89; split JD and 
formed jn(A) in '92; 
rejoined JD in '9.3; 
joined Congress in late 
'93; joined bkkp in '96; 
merged bkkp with LD 
in '98. What else can 
he do? Play golf. 

■ It takes all types to 

make a presidential entourage. At every stop on his 
recent European trip, K.R. Narayanan waxed elo¬ 
quent on the seamless secularism of India to wah- 
wahs all around. But industries minister Sikander 
Bakht created a "situation" when he told a group of 


f ir 


Turkish parliamentarians: "Secularism is not in our 
lexicon. In 1947, two theocratic states came into 
existence.” Bakht later denied saying so, but other 
Indian MPs in the Narayanan team insist he did. 

RANDOM NOnS: What k ft batman Rankei Kapoar and 
Mohandaa Karamehand OamHilf Tha actor Aibbad for Ban 
Kbigalaif In tha Hindi varakn of‘QandhP. Than ha plaifad tha 
had rate In tha tMaotIm TV aartat, ‘Karamehand'. Motn ha 
k acting In and Araetlng a aarial ealkd ‘Mohandaa BA, LLB'. 

■ Y2K minus two, somnolent speeches plus trade¬ 
mark hypocrisy is still the cpi(m)'s credo. At the 16th 
party congress, E.K. Nayanar and Ananda Pathak 
snored away as H.$. Surjeet droned on, prompting a 
Bengali daily to say: "Religion isn't the opium of the 
masses, these speeches ate." While leaders riled aga¬ 
inst MNCs, bored delegates reached for their Cokes. 
Post-dialectical materialism, go get it 



■ The most envied politician in Madhya Pradesh has 
a helicopter, limousines, and Rs 300 aore in 
party funds, says Deccan Herald. 

Mukesh Nayak, minister in 

Digvijay's team, quit to ^ 

join the Ajeya Bharat V 

bas^ vendor of men- 
tal peace Maharishi 
Mahesh Yogi. Plans for 
the future include the 















OPINION 


PRIM SHANKAR )HA 


Dialogue with Direction 


T here have already been eight substantive 
rounds of talks between the Indian and 
Pakislani foreign secretaries and they have 
yielded nothing. So why should the next 
round in Islamabad and the one after in New 
Delhi be any different? One is templed to say 
iK'causc these arc the first talks being held after the nuclear 
tests, in the suddenly full, and anxious, gaze of the world. 
Mill a more important reason is that they are taking place at 
a time when Pakistan—both the nation and its still fledgl¬ 
ing democracy—faces the most serious crisis of its existence. 
Washington's economic sanctions have given its debt-bur¬ 
dened economy the final little push needed to topple it. 
Transfusions from Saudi Arabia and other Islamic states are 
keeping it afloat, but cannot revive confidence in Its future. 
Tlie economic crisis has brought every latent fissure in the 
polity and .scKiety into the open. A huge upsurge of right- 
wing jingoism has stymied Nawaz Sharif's bid to sign the 
Clin and thus loosen US and imf purse-strings. The 
American bombing of terrorist training camps in Afgh¬ 
anistan has expos^ the ugly other face of the Pakistani 
stale—the one dominated by the isi, Wahaby fundamental¬ 
ists and hate-spewing madrassas. But paradoxically, that has 
strengthened the Right even further, 

. , , for its spokesmen now feel that there 

kIStan S is nothing left to hide, 

ternal crisis Pakistani moderates—they do 
j exist—have now to contend with 

S mauc u consequences of the Taliban's 

)re flexible victory in Afghanistan. The first will 
Knxhmir ^ return flow of battle-hardened 

ivasuuur Wahaby fanatics. It is anybody's 

m it has guess how many will be enticed into 

en at anv terrorist organisations like the 

, ^ Sipah-e-Sahaba, which hunts Shias, 

ne in the the Laskhar-e-Tolba, which hunts 

it nine years. Seralkls in west Punjab when 

it is not killing Hindus and Gujjars 
in Doda and Himachal, and the 
Harkat-ul-Ansar, whicli has global ambitions. Certainly 
the Pakistani minorities feel sufficiently threatened to 
have held a joint meeting to demand federal autonomy. 

This many-faceted challenge is in danger of being turned 
into an excuse for another attack on Pakistan's democracy 
by its hyper nationalists. Ust week, charges of personal cor¬ 
ruption surfaced against Nawaz Sharif, and the chief of 
army staff, Gen jehangir Karamat, demanded the estahlish- 
ment of a national security council that would 'institution¬ 
alise' decision-making. The fact that Gen Karamat resigned 
because of the political furore his remarks touched off sug¬ 
gests that he had nothing more ambitious in mind than to 
insulate some of the extremely difficult decisions that Pakis¬ 
tan would have to takejn coming months from short-sigh¬ 
ted political competition. But the fact that he wanted to 
endow the council with executive and not just advisory 
power suggests that his purpose was to contain the growth 
of democratic forces and to institutionalise the national sec¬ 
urity state at a time when more and more Pakistanis blame 
it and its unending jehad against India for their poverty, for 


Pakistan's 
internal crisis 
has made it 
more flexible 
on Kashmir 
than it has 
been at any 
time in the 
last nine years 


the rise of insensate fundamentalism in their midst, and for 
the dire straits to which the economy has been reduced. 

Never has any Pakistani PM been under greater pressure 
to show some results than Sharif is today. Indeed, his very 
survival could depend on being able to show some progress 
in the talks with India. His keenness to make some progress 
this time was reflected by the pains his foreign office took 
to disown the report ina Kuwaiti 
magazine that he expected 'zero 
progress in these talks, and to 
explain that the Interview had 
been given before the two PMs 
agreed on the resumption of 
talks. And if one reads between 
the lines, it is reflected by his for¬ 
eign secretary’s remarks on the 
direction he hopes the talks on 
Kashmir will take. 

These remarks make it clear 
that Pakistan wants an eventual 
separation of the Valley and parts 
of Jammu from India, and an 
interim period of international 
trusteeship followed by a 
plebiscite that gives the Kashmiris 
only two options—Pakistan or India—as envisaged in the 
1948 resolutions. But a close reading shows that this is its 
maximal position. No one who enters into serious negotia¬ 
tions can harbour the illusion that it will get all it wants, 
and Shamshad Ahmed can be no exception. 

P AKISTAN'S internal crisis has thus made its governm¬ 
ent more flexible on Kashmir than it has been at any 
time in the past nine years. Despite the sphinx-like 
silence of South Block, there ate Indications that New Delhi 
is approaching the discussions in the same spirit. India too 
has its maximal position, to wit that Kashmir acceded to 
India and Pakistan has been in illegal occupation of a third 
of the state for 50 years. It too Is not likely to abandon this 
initial position in the very first round of ^ks. But there is a 
great deal that the two countries can nevertheless do. 

They could, for instance, jointly announce measures 
that will eliminate the possibility of an accidental nuclear 
war, such as pulling their missiles out of range of each 
other's territory and Installing a hotline to sort out 
misunderstandlings. They could, and indeed they ought 
to, announce that they will sign the ctbt jointly in New 
York in the very near fature. These measures will enable 
the US to lift sanctions on both countries and save 
Pakistan's economy. 

But Pakistan also needs to stop sending mercenaries to 
Kashmir. It cannot claim that it is negotiating on behalf of 
the Kashmiris and keep sending in A^han and Pakistani 
meicenaria with contracts to kill civilians. Their presence, 
moreover, forces the Kashmir government to arm its police 
with special powers that they often misuse. New Delhi 
must therefore insist Pakistan admit what it has been doing 
and stop doing It. Further talks will be pointless If they ate 
based on the quicksand of deception and subterfuge. ■ 
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ONT write off Pauline Hanson 
just yet. The spectre of Hanson 
and her anti-Asian, anti- 
Aboriginal politics will live on in 
Australian politics despite the dis¬ 
mal performance of her One Nation Party 
in the October 3 national poll. In a cam¬ 
paign notable for the almost total absence 
of the race issues which Hanson has put on 
centrestage in Australian politics, the red- 
haired former Queensland fish-and-chip 
shopowner failed to win her own seat. 
Hanson had confidently predicted that 
her party would snare a dozen seats in the 
House of Representatives and six in the 
Senate. As it turned out, One Nation 
claimed a solitary Senate seat and none in 
the lower house. It has been suggested in 
the media that Heather Hill, who holds the 
sole One Party Senate seat, might vacate it 
in favour of Hanson. But her advisor David 
Oldfield told a British newspaper: "Pauline 
does not want her to. She'll have a rest, a 
well-earned test." 

Hanson has in the last few years become 
a nationally-recognised figure, reviled by 
most opinion leaders, satirised by comedi¬ 
ans, harried by left-wing protesters and 
adored by her followers, many of whom 
see her "persecution" as proof of wider 
conspiracies. In Southeast Asia, she is 
reportedly better known than prime min¬ 
ister John Howard. 

TTiree months ago, the party won 23 per 
cent of the vote in the Queensland state 
election, putting 11 candidates in Parlia¬ 
ment. One Nation's supporters are two- 
thirds male, in particular in the groups 
most vulnerable to unemployment, the 
18-25 and over-SO age brackets, and tend 
to have low educational levels. Most also 
tend to live in overwhelmingly white, 
Anglo-Saxon communities. 

After this month's showing, opponents 
and media commentators have been 
quick to dismiss the party as a spent force. 
But it is still significant that One Nation 
polled about one million votes—more 
than 8 per cent of the national primary 
vote and one-fifth of that won by the 
governing Liberal and National coalition. 
It has established itself as the single 
biggest minor party, outpoiiing the com¬ 
bined vole of the left-of-centre Australian 

Piulint HaMoa (lop) faiiod to retain bar 
own aoat wKh an anH-AboripIna platform 
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Democrats and the Greens. Besides, it 
remains flush with funds, claiming thou¬ 
sands of members and an Mi million 
windfall from taxpayers as part of the 
government election funding progra¬ 
mme. it is certain to win at least one and 
maybe two seats in the New South Wales 
state election next March 
Hanson blames One Nation’s poor per¬ 
formance last week on negative _ 

media and Australia's complex ■■ 
preferential voting system. All 
major parties direcled their prefer- 
ence votes away hum One Nation, 
so despite winning more than a 
third of the primary vote in some 
seats, the One Nation candidates 
were all overtaken by rivals when 
preference counting began. 


of the organisation itself. One Nation 
effectively has only three leaders, Pauline 
Hanson, David Oldfield and national 
director and fund-raiser David Ettridge, 
Ordinary members have no say on policy 
or in the operation of the party and can 
be thrown out for any reason by Oidfield 
or Hanson. 

Observers say it was Howard's decision to 



with its Aslan neighbours. 

Race issues did not appear directly in the 
campaign, a result of the prime minister's 
intense focus on the tax issue, yet they were 
there nonetheless. “Howard was very 
clever," says Helen Sham-Ho, the first Asian- 
Australian to be elected to Parliament. She 
quit the Liberal Party in June because of 
Howard's "inadequate response" to One 
Nation. "He very narrowly focused 

I on tax reform." Sydney-based 
Sham-Ho estimates that 95 per 
cent of the Chinese cqpimunlty in 
Australia's biggest city voted aga¬ 
inst the government, despite its 
pro-business philosophy. She says 
the Liberal Party used to be able to 
attract SOO to 600 people at func¬ 
tions in Chinatown, often ralsuig 


But there is also no denying 
that the One Nation campaign 
was marred by a sometimes farci¬ 
cal lack of organisation and shal¬ 
low policy preparation. This was 
best illustrated by its media con¬ 
ference in the final week, when 
journalists arrived expecting det¬ 
ailed costings of One Nation's tax 
and spending plans. Hanson and 
Senate candidate David Oldfield 
not only failed to provide the 
costings, they called in police to 
remove journalists—an invitation 
local police declined. 


A ssociate Professor John 
Wanna, head of the School 
of Politics and Public Policy 
at Griffith University, Queensland, 
points out that One Nation polled 



more than AS150,000, but no 
longer holds them "because no one 
will turn up". 

Like many of Howard's critics, 
she claims the prime minister is a 
"weak leader", indifferent to the 
nation’s diverse cultural make-up 
who lost the faith of migrant and 
Aboriginal communities when he 
failed to attack One Nation over 
its openly racist policies. Howard 
said in a PV interview last week 
that he decided against respond¬ 
ing to Hanson's maiden address 
because it would give "oxygen" to 
her and her philosophies. 

On the upside, however, Griffith 
University's Wanna says that 
despite the massive publicity 
which has surrounded Hanson 
and her party, she has had a negll- 


much belter in the Queensland 
state poll at a time when it had no policies 
at all. "When it came to policy, they were 
abysmal," he says, citing the party's tax 
policy as the best example. In an election 
dominated by the government's plan for a 
10 per cent tax on all goods and services, 


A happily rs-elacted John Howard 

establish the 10 per cent goods and ser¬ 
vices tax (GST) as the centerpiece of his 
election campaign which put the difficult 
issues of race and multiculturalism off the 


glble effect on policy. He points 
I out that the recent cut in the annual Immi¬ 
gration quota was a conventional response 
* to rising unemployment, and was not a 
response to One Nation's lobbying. If any¬ 
thing, the rise of One Nation had had a 
reverse effect on people In the cities, where 


One Nation's 2 pet cent "Easytax" flat tax agenda. Six months ago, as the "people are more toler- 

proposal was widely ridiculed. Howard's government str- - V; , 7 ' antandmorefriendlytow- 

Senator Ron Bosweil, the Senate leader of uggled with issues over "tflHMfftitf ' ards the Asian communities 

the National Party, said it was politics as Aboriginal access to their 0.;C fhan before this started, 

much as policy that stymied the One ancestral lands, political And to some extent, it's a 

Nation threat. For Australia's second oldest and community leaders generational thing. You- 

polltical party, the Nationals, founded expressed fears that Aus- nger people who have fri- 

motc than 70 years ago to represent rural tralia was heading towards a . S''®ry cultural 

interests, the election was a fight for its sur- race election—a sensitive .i background wonder what 

vival as well as a battle for the hearts and issue in a country whose W*^***^;' the fuss is about." 

minds of rural Australia. formation at the turn of jlHl |l Or as former prime minis- 

The National Party took the political the century was partly Pauf Keating has been 

fight to One Nation, Boswell said, with the aimed at enforcing a White . * • quoted as saying; "The 

aim of attacking its primary vote. "The Australia policy. ^ " myth is that for a brief 

problem with Pauline Hanson is she can It is not just the Abor- moment in Australia's hls- 

identify problems, but she can never Iden- iglnes who ate threatened by Hanson's tory, we lived in a blissful Anglo-Celtic 

tify how to fix them," Boswell claimed. variety of hate politics. With Asians now Arcadia and that we can go back to that." 

National Party was helped by some accounting for 6 per cent of Australia's But will Pauline Hanson and her One 

high-profile expulsions of One Nation population, her utterances could also Nation Party let such utterances dampen 

members and the undemocratic structure have an impact on Australia's relations their spirits? ■ 
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InternationalSUPSTREAM 


"It's a mess, ain't it? He's a homy 
little toad too." 

Singer-actress Dotty Parton dkcussing President Bill Clinton's troubles on an American TV show. 



■ LONDON 

Hoi.v cow 

Hindus here are taking up 
cudgels on behalf of the cow. 
This time over an advertising 
billboard for a soft drink 
placed next to a temple. 

The ad features a cow say¬ 
ing, "When I’m a burger, I 
want to be washed down 
with Irn-Bru." One Hindu 
leader said the ad was not 
good for race relations. 

The makers of Irn-Bru 
have refused to withdraw 
the campaign, but unwill¬ 
ing to be caught in reli¬ 
gious warfare, they have 
agreed to remove the offend¬ 
ing poster. The zealots have 
scored again. 

■ NEW YORK 

Nothing planetary 
For some years now, Diwali 
has been coming to the Big 
Apple earlier than it does in 


India. It has nothing to do 
with planetary configurations 
but the feat of snow and cold 
weather ruining all the fun of 
Diwali later in the year. This 


JAYACHANDRAN 



year the festivities were held 
on October 4 in downtown 
Manhattan. The whole area 
was transformed into 
Littleindia, with desi colours, 
music, dance and food. The 
event, organised by the 
Association of Indians In 
America, was graced by the 
city mayor, Rudolph Giuliani. 


■ DURBAN 

Diwali station 
A new beat is being heard 
these days with the launch of 
Radio Hindvani to mark 50 
years of the Hindi Shiksha 
Sangh. On air just for 
October, its fare includes 
Hindi music, songs and 
talk shows, with a special 
36-hour focus on Diwali 
. starting October 18. 

, ■ DURBAN 

The GivObal Indian 
Ever heard of the Global 
Organisation for People of 
Indian Origin (copio)? Not 
only does it exist, it plans to 
expand under the new chair¬ 
man, Hassifh Seedat, South 
African historian and anti- 
apartheid advocate. His age¬ 
nda: to get all Indians on the 
African continent under the 
GOFio flag. Africa today, the 
world tomorrow. 
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ANOOPKAMATH 



UNITS OF DESPAIR 

The US-64 fiasco affects 2.5 crore investors: it could break the spine of Indian stockmarkets 


By SHEKHAR GHOSH 


F ormer railwayman Kenneth 
Williams spent almost his entire 
savings to buy 5,000 units of US- 
64 in the early 70s, mainly for his 
daughter who was just a baby 
then. Today the daughter, who works for 
a sister organisation of un in Mumbai, is 
advising her father to sell off the units. 
Says she: "Whatever happens, what is for 
sure is that now there is no way US-64 
will be able to pay 20 per cent dividend 
any more. Besides, if we get out of the 
scheme now, we can still get more than Rs 
14 per unit. It's time to say goodbye to 
US-64, although dad is rather sentimental 
about the units." 

Williams is just one of the 2.5 crore 
Indians who put their hard-earned sav¬ 
ings into India's oldest and biggest mut¬ 
ual fund scheme. Like Williams, for many 


middle-class Indians, it is very likely their 
only investment to take care of their old 
age and finally to be passed on to their 
children. On October S, as the US-64 fia¬ 
sco forced the Sen.sex down by 224 points 
(over 7 per cent), the sharpest dip in 18 
months, panic was deeply etched on the 
faces of Investors standing in the long 
queue at uti's Mumbai office, Lotus Court, 
to redeem their US-64 units. "All 1 know is 
that US-64 is no longer a safe investment. 
My son who is working in a 5-star hotel 
insisted that I sell the units while the 
going is good," said Mrs M. Patel. Piped in 
another harried investor: "1 am redeem¬ 
ing the units as US-64's net worth has 
been eroded." 

What happened? US-64 is basically an 
open-ended mutual fund scheme going 
under the euphemism of an income 
growth scheme. That is, the investor buys 
US-64 units, and un invests this money in 


the stockmarket and pays dividends from 
the profits made to the investor. 
Periodically, un announces prices at 
which it will sell US-64 units to the 
investor, and also the price at which it 
will buy back the units from unitholders. 
For the last 33 years (the scheme started 
in 1964, hence the name), US-64 has been 
declaring uninterrupted dividends. For 
the year ended 30 June, 1998, it again 
declared a 20 per cent dividend. 

Now the Sensex is down by almost 
1,000 points over the last year. With 
almost 64 per cent (some claim 70 per 
cent) of the scheme's corpus exposed in 
equity, US-64's net asset value (nav, the 
market value of all the shares and other 
investments it has made with the 
unitholders' money) has been going 
down. Yet, to maintein a front of safety 
and security and to avoid a panic In the 
stockmarket, un has been paying divi- 
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(lends and maintaining a high repurchase 
price. For the month of October, it has 
announced a repurchase price of Rs 14.25. 
Most analysts believe that the nav would 
not be over Rs 11. So, for every unit it 
buys back, uri is actually incurring a loss 
ot Rs .1.25! To pay a dividend of 20 per 
cent this year, US-64 had to dip into its 
reserves. Reserves per unit have dropped 
from Rs 4.90 in 199.1-94 to Rs 1..10 in 
1996-97. During the past year, when the 
Sensex has taken a massive fall, it is clear 
that reserves have been wiped out. 

How bad is It? Very. This is 
a sciieme with Rs 32,0<X) 
crore invested in it. It has 
the largest base of 
investors in the world, ini 
Is maintaining a brave 
face by repurchasing 
shares at Rs 14.25. But it 
cannot continue to do so 
indefinitely. If not next 
month, then the month 
after tliat, US-64 must 
lower the re|nirt base price 
or sink decpei into ttie 
red. At ,iny rate, it cannot 
pay out a healthy divi¬ 
dend next year, and prob¬ 
ably for several years to 
come, on vays it will 
reduce its exposure on 
equities, but even at 60 
per tent exposure, I'li 
would require more than 
its tail share ot luck to be 
able to maintain dividend 
and its premium for 
repurchase of units, i'or 
uii to be at)lc to do that 
without sulfering losses, . 

tlic Sensex would have to 
almost double its present value. Kven the 
biggest optimist on the planet would be 
daunted by this pros()ect. 

Why did it happen so suddenly? Tlie answer 
to that lies in the very definition of tliis 
strange beast called the Unit Trust of India. 
This massive organisation which deals with 
thousands of crores of honest taxpayers' 
money is, strangely enougli, accountable 
to no one. It has successfully resisted all 
pressures on it to disclose details about its 
functioning and investments by saying 
that since it was created by an act of Par¬ 
liament that pertains only to un, it is not 
bound by any laws that govern mutual 
funds. It has, for example, been able to stay 
outside SF.Bi's purview. Unlike all other 
mutual funds, im does not reveal its invest¬ 
ments and the nav of its various schemes to 
its investors. This is patently unjust and 
has finally contributed to this sudden seis¬ 
mic shock. The truth is that ini has 
revealed the sorry state of US-64 only when 
it realised that things were going totally 



Finance secretary 
Vijay Kelkar has 
been trying to 
build confidence 
by stressing that 
the ministry is 
fully behind UTi. 


out of control and it had to come clean. 

Successive Indian governments have also 
nurtured im’s freedom from any account¬ 
ability, in spite of repeated allegations of 
corruption and stupid investments. This is 
because the government has traditionally 
and happily used on to interfere in the 
stockmarket. It has repeatedly used irri to 
shore up sagging stockmarket indices, in 
effect forcing it to make bad investments. 
It had to tell on the schemes at some point 
of lime, it now has, disastrously. 

So what are they doing about it now? Eno¬ 
ugh brave talk-up-the- 
market statements have 
already been issued by 
government and un offici¬ 
als. The finance minister 
and senior ministry offic¬ 
ials have categorically star¬ 
t'd that they would stand 
behind un if the need aris¬ 
es. "un is a strong finan¬ 
cial institution and has 
adequate liquidity; we arc 
fully behind it. The mar¬ 
ket seems to liave overre- 
atted and it will correct 
itselt as un is presently a 
net buyer,” said finance 
secretary Vijay Kelkar. 

But un's cause has not 
been lielped by its top 
brass, especially its newly- 
ap|X)inted chairman P..S. 
.Subramanyam. First he 
said that the high repur¬ 
chase and sale price he 
had announced reflected 
not only the nav, but also 
the premium that the un 
..I brand name commanded. 

I his is a logic never heard 
before in any stockmarket in the world, 
and cut no ice with anyone. I'he next day 
he announced that US-64 would reduce 
its exposure on equities by 4 per cent. 

I his led to a bear hammering the likes of 
which the bourses had only experienced 
when Sitaram Kesri withdrew support 
from the (iujral government. Says Deena 
Mehta, a asr stockbroker, “The un chair¬ 
man's statement was interpreted as uii 
selling 4 per cent of US-64's corpus in the 
market. That naturally prompted the 
speculators to start shortselling." 

If Subramanyam wanted to sell, he made 
the worst possible move by announcing 
that he would .sell. Once un becomes a 
seller, the market is bound to fall. 
Forearmed, bear speculaton had a field 
day, and un, if it did sell, got lower prices 
than it would have if Subramanyam 
had not shot his mouth off. He 
later wetit on record saying that 
reduction of US-64's equities expo¬ 
sure by 4 per cent did not mean 


Equttyl^ 

UTI owes it trouble to rising 
exposure to risky equities 

U NIT Scheme 64 was started by im 
In 1964 as an income scheme^ pri¬ 
marily in debt Investments. 
Initially, the Fund's capital of Rs 5 crore 
was contributed by financial Institu¬ 
tions and RBI whose entire htddi^ was 
later bought out by idn. 

Gradually the focus of the fui^ shif¬ 
ted from being purely an income fimd 
(mainly debt instruments) to an 
income<um-growth fund (debt and 
equity). It was during the 199(h when 
the stockmarket boomed that the 
fund's exposure to equities Increased 
dramatically. From 28 per cent equity 
exposure in 1991-92, equity invest¬ 
ments took up 66 per cent of its corpus 
in 1995-96. In 1998, equity Invest¬ 
ments including preference shares 
stands close to 70 per cost of Its total 
corpus of Rs 20,05.1 crore, rather than 
the 64 per cent that the chairman 
seems to have claimed. 

Today the unit capital of US-64 at face 
value (Rs 10) is Rs 17,718 aore, while 
the total investible funds amount to Rs 
20,053 crore. Since the funds are open- 
ended, investors can get In and out of 
the funds at any time. The July repur¬ 
chase price, packaged every y»r after 
closing its arcounts on June 30, is basi¬ 
cally an indicator of how the fund has 
performed. However, the sale price 
keeps on Increasing every month. Ihis 
is mainly for the late entrants to the 
Kheme who will be paid the same div¬ 
idend as the existing unltfaolden. 

Most of un's schemes ate aimed at 
small investors with minimum dsk and 
virtually fixed income. Says Dr P.J. 
Nayak, un's executive trustee, "Almost 
50 per cent of our corpus comes through 
these assured non-risk schemes.. 
However, in the changing ecotlomic sce¬ 
nario, we feel diat mutud funds shendd 
assure higher returns which Is only pos¬ 
sible if some amount of risk Is jtato by 
the investors as well as the hmd man¬ 
agers. As a result, un would like to 
r^uce the non-risk percentage of its 
portfolio from die total fun£ 
mobilised In future." 
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that UTi would become a seller: 

"What 1 meant was that the future 
Investments of US-64 would be 
tilted towards debt and other 
money market instruments In such 
a fashion that exposure to equities 
would naturally come down to 60 
per cent from the present 64." But 
the damage was already done. 

What docs the government mean 
when it says it will "stand behind 
uTi"? Does it mean that it will 
assure all US-64 investors of an 
above-l.S-per-cent dividend for all 
time to come? That will be possibly 
illegal, and anyway ruinous for 
either Ihe government or the uii or 
whoever has to bear the brunt of 
the payouts till the .Sensex doubles. 

Does it mean that it will force the 
irri to maintain a repurchase price 
of above Rs 14? This will also have 
the same effect. And anyway, this 
would mean the end of a fair shKk- 
market system. The truth is that no entity 
in India has that infinite reserve of cash to 
keep US-64 looking hunky-dory while Ihe 
cure is actually rotten. 

What should be done? The crux of the US- 
64 problem cannot be solved till the gov¬ 
ernment forces Dll to 
become more transparent. 

This can only happen when 
the government finally 
wakes up to the fact that in 
the new world economic 
order, using an institution 
like the un to fiddle in the 
stockmarkets can only have 
hurt the small individual in 
the long run, as he has been 
hurt by US-64. Indeed, US- 
64 could only be the begin¬ 
ning. As the jwwer of inl¬ 
and other above-public- 



scrutiny financial institutions like i.ic: and 
oic—decreases in the stockmarkets, as it is 
bound to, we could be in lor many more 
shocks like US-64, today, there is no check 
on institutions like ini passing on losses of 


PAUSHRANJAN 8HAUMIK / BUSINESS INDIA 

various of their schemes to other schemes 
to hide the truth. But the buck has to stop 
somewhere. And as our stockmarkets 
mature, a lot of dirty linen could become 
public in the next few years. 

The Indian investor loo has to wake up to 
the new realities. US-64 in 
fact never promised divi¬ 
dends every year. Like any 
stockmarket instrument, it is 
subject to the usual risks. But 
the Indian small investor 
has always bestowcxl some 
divine power on im, which 
will have only Ihe upside of 
risk and never the downside. 
Right now, he should sell his 
U.S-64 units, at least enough 
to break even on his invest¬ 
ment in the scheme. The 
government cannot save 


The investor 
should sell his 
US-64 units, at 
least enough to 
break even on 
his inve^ment 
in the scheme. 


him in the long term. 

Is there a ray of hope? Well, some people 
do think so. Says I’arag Parikh, a well- 
known broker and chairman of I’arag 
Parikh Financial Advisory Services (mAS): 


Subramanyam triggered off the panic 

• 

“uii has always been a proxy for India's 
economic development. The woes which 
plague most of India's corporate giants arc 
now well documented. Liberalisation has 
hit most Indian enterprises hard, uri has 
been increasingly restructuring its portfo¬ 
lio for the future, chopping the blue-chips 
of a bygone era and adding .stocks with 
an eye to the future, uii's brand of satety 
and security should result in inflows 
remaining unaffected until its restructur¬ 
ing is complete." 

Says a un official: "I agree it ap|)ears an 
uphill task for US-64 to even break even, 
but on a longer term, the situation is not 
that hopeless. Our odp growth is expected 
to be the highest in the world this year. 
There is little reason for the markets not to 
take off in the long term. We should be 
able to tide this crisis over, once you look 
at the long term view." 

Yes, but that is small consolation for the 
middie-class investor who is watching his 
savings go up in smoke. ■ 
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IMF-WORLD BANK MEET 


LENDING SOME ADVICE 

India’s policy thrust proves justified as the IMF’s handling of the global crisis comes under scrutiny 


"T/if brute fact is that alter five Jays of inte¬ 
nse discussion and debate, uv are still at a loss 
as to why contagion has continued to spread. 
Nor do we seem to have ai hieved clear and 
effective nieasutes to < onlain the crisis." 

—YashiViint Smha, Finance Minister 

I N two sentences India's finance 1m)ss 
captured wltat hap[X'ncd— and what did 
not—at the senii-annuai meeting of the 
World Bank and tlie imi-, a Washington UC 
jamboree that brings together the world's 
economic leaders. 

Sinha, in trying to offer 
his own diagnosis of the 
contagion, added: “I won¬ 
der if our apparent inef¬ 
fectiveness In coping with 
this new global crisis 
could be due to the limita¬ 
tions of the Bretton 
Woods institution in han¬ 
dling cri,ses spawned by 
massive reversals of pri¬ 
vate capital flows in a 
highly integrated global 
capital market.” 

After five days of discus¬ 
sions—over oysters and 
lobsters with plenty of 
wine—when glolral leaders 
failed to find a way to stem 
the crisis, a frustrated 
Sinha warned; "We may be 
at the edge of a full-blown 
global recession." 

The Bank and the imi, he 
said, "responded with commendable 
speed" to the t risis that erupted in East 
Asia in July last year, but the "quality" of 
the respon.se should be reviewed. He said 
that In recent months India has "not 
entirely been spared" Irom the tontagion 
effects of the F^ist Asian trauma, given 
that 20 per cent of India's exports goes to 
East Asia. Foreign direct investment has 
also suffered, Sinha said, but so far "out¬ 
flow has been modest in comparison with j 
others in the region". i 

In a telephone interview with Outhmk, i 
Sinha summed up the sessions in 
Washington saying: "We have been able 
to put forth a [wint of view, which is 
refreshingly different from the points of 
view of either the crisis-hit countries or 
the G-7. In this gloom-doom .scenario, 
India and China were mentioned in 
positive terms." 

Asked why India got good grades at the 
meet, Sinha responded: “Ihere was all¬ 


round appreciation of the policies we have 
followed and the precautions we have 
taken. It is not (irecause of) luck or capital 
account stabilisation, but good manage¬ 
ment. That everybody realised." 

"The language of the We.st," .said Sinha, 
"has changed about capital account liber¬ 
alisation. Even the imi, which is the 
biggest advocate, is now saying that it 
must be done cautiously. I wouldn't say 
that there was some sort of vindication of 
our position. We should approach the 


Aecording to Yashwant 
Sinha, India’s views were 
refreshingiy different from 
the crisis-hit countries or 
the G-7 since it was neither 
the cause nor the vidim 
of the giobal crisis. 


task (ahead) in all humility without 
recrimination and without a spirit of con¬ 
descension." 

During the sessions—and at satellite 
mecting.s—there was plenty of blame being 
thrown around with the imp getting bashed 
from almost all quarters, including sister 
organisation—the World Bank. Harvard's 
brilliant professor, Jeffrey Sachs, thun¬ 
dered; "It is time that the world take a seri¬ 


ous look at the Fund. In the past three 
months, this small, secretive institution 
has dictated economic conditions to 350 
million people in Indonesia, .South Korea, 
the Philippines, and Thailand. It has put 
on line more than SI00 billiop of taxpay¬ 
ers' money in loans." 

"These bailout operations," Sachs 
warned, "it handled incorrc'Ctly, could end 
up helping a few dozen international 
banks to escape losses for risky loans by 
forcing Asian governments to cover the 
losses on private transactions 
that have gone bad. Yet the 
IMI decisions have been taken 
without any public debate, 
comment, or scrutiny. While 
it pays lip service to trans¬ 
parency, the IMI ofters vir¬ 
tually no substantive public 
documentation of its deci¬ 
sions, except for a few pages 
in press releases that are shorn 
of the technical details nee¬ 
ded for a serious profc,s.sional 
evaluation of its programmes. 
Remarkably, the international 
community accepts this state 
ol affairs as normal. The situa¬ 
tion IS out of hand." 

James Wolfensohn, the 
Australian-born World Bank 
president, in a speech that 
touched many a heart in the 
developing world, remarked: 
"We have learnt that when we 
ask governments to take the 
painful steps to put their economies in 
order, we create enormous tension. It is peo¬ 
ple, not governments, that feel pain.... We 
must learn to have a debate where mathe¬ 
matics will not dominate humanity—where 
the need for often drastic change can be bal¬ 
anced with protecting the interests of the 
poor. Only then will we arrive at solutions 
that are sustainable. Only then will we 
bring the international financial communi¬ 
ty and local citizens with us." 

By default or design, India scored in the 
melee. Sums up Sinha: "All in all, in vari¬ 
ous committees, it went off well. I put 
across the point that Ifldia is neither the 
cause nor a victim of the crisis and there¬ 
fore we can take a more objective view. 
ITeveloped countries are the cause of the 
crisis and developing nations in East Asia 
and Latin America are victims of the aisis. 

I think, it was in that context that our 
voice was heard clearly." ■ 

Narayan D. Keihavan 
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The truth about winners: 
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e; 74cc, 4.5 bhp delivers a fast pick-up of 0-30 kmph in 
secs ^ Gearbox: Gears change automatically with 
requirements of rider and road conditions ^ Suspension: 
Superior hydraulic shock absorption offers a smoother ride 
^ Seating: Carries two adults comfortably ^ Also available in 
kickstart model 
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AUTOMOBILES 


Hot on its Heels 

New entrants Matiz and Santro prepare to take on Goliath Maruti 


I T'S spanking new. But the air-condi¬ 
tioning doesn't work. And on a hot 
early-Octoher atteriiooii in Delhi, that 
should be deterient enough. Asliok 
Sachdev’s .^tXIO square feet Hans I lyu- 
ndai showroom in west Delhi, though, is 
teeming with imtential Santro customers. 
'Ever since my showroom opened its dtxsrs 
on September 24, my staff of nine has had 
its hands full dealing with anywhere bet¬ 
ween 200 and ,'iOO enquiries a day," says 
he. And while bookings hadn't officiaily 
opened then, customers couldn't resist 
handing over cheques to Sachdev. 

Cut to Daewoo Motor India's 208-acre fac¬ 
tory in Surajpur, UP, where workers In the 
plant are working overtime to rev up the 
assembly line to its optimum of 72,(XX) 
Matiz cars a year. Bookings for the first lot of 
5,000 cars open on October 17, and deliver¬ 
ies commence in the last wc“ek of October, 
or early November. I'he last of the 5,(XX) 


too, in its strongest segment—the small 
car. That's where Maruti enjoys a virtual 
monopoly with an 87 per cent market- 
share (in 1997-98 it sold 1,84,904 Maruti 
8(X)s and 60,727 Zen cars). "None of the 
other foreign automakers in the country 
have matched our commitment. We beli¬ 
eve we can take on Goliath, That's why 
we're here," says Subbu. He has a point. 
While Daewoo has invested Rs .5,500 crore 
in India, and Hyundai should invest about 
Rs 2,500 crore, other car makers have a far 
lower exposure to India: Honda—Rs 850 
crore; (ieneral Motors—Rs .118 crore; and 
Ford will be investing Rs 1,500 crore. 

But there's more to strategy than the mere 
pumping of money. Both the Santro and 
Matiz have set a new benchmark with their 
contemporary technology. That's apparent 
both in their styling and in the engine that 
purrs under the hood. Both come with a 
multi-point fuel injection system, meeting 


the year 2000 emission norms. While the 
800 cx Matiz gives an output of 52 hp, the 
Santro's 1,000 cc engine delivers 55 hp. In 
contrast, the Maruti 800 and Zen manage a 
horse power of 39.5 and 50 respectively. 

Then there's the pricing. By pricing the 
Santro at Rs 3,15,079 (on road in Delhi) for 
the basic air-conditioned model, to Rs 
3,92,000, it has taken over the vacant slot 
iK'tween the Maruti 800 and the Zen. That 
makes it a competitor to both the Maruti 
models. And though Daewoo has officially 
refrained from announcing the,price of its 
car as yet. Indications are the basic model 
will be priced at around Rs 2.80 lakh. 

The price competition for Maruti could 
get even tougher in the future. "Maruti is 
cxjiected to bring in a new 800 cc car model 
next year. But Maruti's cost structures will 
have to be realigned at that time. And if the 
chaebols can hold on to their price lines, 
then their pricing will apjrear even more 
attractive," says an industry source. 

That the Korean chaebols will taste some 
success is an admission even the top brass 
at Maruti make."Wd have an obscene mar- 
ketshare. Nowhere in the world does a sin¬ 
gle car company mono(K)lise the market as 
we do. I’d be happy if our marketshare sta- 


cars should Ire delivered within six weeks. 
"We should be able to manufacture 6,0(X) 
cars a month by April next. By then, there 
should be 12,(X)0 Matiz cars on the roads, 
says managing director S.ti. Awasthi. 

llyundai Motor India's marketing director 
B.V.R. Subbu sounds equally gung-ho; 
"We should sell 20,(XX) Santros by 
Match next; for the next fiscal, 
the target Is 65,000 units. 

Brave words these, espaially 
since Indian car sales have 
been shrinking this fiscal. 

Subbu, though, believes the 
new cars—the Tata Indica inc 
luded-should sec the market 
revive. "Any new entrant expands 
the market. This time round, there are 
three of us. In fact, if the economic situa 
tion improves, double-digit growth won't 
be surprising 
But that's not where this Korean com 
bine Is stopping. They're 
daring to take on God 
zilla himself—the Rs 
8,454 crore Mar¬ 
uti Udyog 
Ltd. That 
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bilises at around 70 per cent," says a senior 
Maruti officiai. Market leaders in Japan and 
the US, Toyota and CM enjoy a 39 per cent 
share of their respective markets. 

But don't expect Mamti to take an 
immediate beating. That's 
Irccause Hyundai will manufacture 
only 2,0tX) Santros in October; Daewoo has 
only just begun Matiz's production. With 
the Indica launch still some way away, 
Maruti should enjoy the benefit of provii 
ing customers with the Maruti 800 and Zen 
almost on demand. That, when Santro and 
Matiz customers have to wait for their cars 
to be delivered. "Maruti sales won't be hit 
before July next. That's when the new play¬ 
ers will have their production capacities 
nmning full steam," says a senior 
executive with an automobile 
company. Will Mamti utilise 
the breathing space? Well, 
throughout the fortnight 
since Hyundai made Santro 
public, Maruti top brass 
have been huddled together 
in a series of meetings. And 
no one's talking. ■ 
Bharat Ahluwalia 
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discovered each other, 
future together. 


Pricol is the leader of India’s Automotive instrumentation industry. 
Denso Is a global Automobile Components giant with diverse interests. 


And the Pricol-Denso tie-up opens a whole new world of possibilities. 
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dl'l(‘a(iiTshi|i an>l iniidxalidii. \n(l this has 
been clulv iTeoftnised. By none other than 
Denso, the Japanese nniltinalional and one 
of the world’s larpesi auto aneillaries. With a 
husiiK'ss lurnd\ere\('eedinf£ Bs.fiO.OtK) erores 
and experlisi* that spans across the most 
coinprehensixe raiiKc uf auto coinponenis. 
Car Healers & \ir condiloners. Rl«>ctrieal 


Anlonidlixe & Kleclronie Control I’rodncis, 
Kn^ine Manasemenl Systems, Badiators, 
Meiers, I'illers... you name it! 
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PEWlE & TECHNOLOGY 


Premier Instruments & Controls Ltd., 

P.B. No. 6331,1087 A, Avanashi Road, Coimbatora 64t 037. India 
Ph.: 0422-211520-$28 Fax: 0422-210028 
Pricol City: pncol.citySsmS.sprintrpg.ems.vsnl net.in 
Pricol Factory: pricol.lact^sm8.sprintrpg.ams.vsnl.net.in 
Intarnat e-mail: pricolQgiasmd01.vsnl.net.in, 

Wabaita: www.pricol.cam 
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ASSAM. 


Everybody’s Cup of Tea 

It’s no longer the brown sahib’s preserve. The Assamese are finally moving into tea. 



^NITIIN A. 60 KHALE in Moran (D ib fugarh) 

M oran is a small township in 
upper Assam's Dibrugarh dis¬ 
trict, a mere dot on National 
Highway 37. Today, it is better 
described as the nerve-centre of 
an emerging trend in tea cuitivation that is 
transforming ordinary, hardworking peo¬ 
ple into lakhpdtis and creating job avenues 
for thousands of others. 

Only a decade ago, Lekhak Koch used to 
move around on a rickety bicycle, doing 
odd jobs. Today, he is a proud owner of 
several four-wheelers, amongnhem a Tata 
Sumo, a brand new Mahindra Classic and 
a Maruti car. Or, take Dilip Saikia. Or I’rad- 
eep Khatniar. In 1985, Khatnlar used to sell 
vegetables in the local market, act as a go- 
between in cattle deals and do, like Koch, 
sundry other jobs. Thirteen years later, 
Khatniar admits to making a cool Ks 8 to 
10 lakh a year from selling green tea leaves. 
Koch and Khatniar belong to the 15,000- 
strong (and growing) community of succes¬ 
sful and diligent small tea-growers who 
have not only upgraded their lifestyle but 


provided jobs to another 1,50,000 in a chro¬ 
nically unemployment-ridden state. Thanks 
to their success, scores of young people in 
the upper A.ssam districts of Dibrugarh, 
Tinsukia, Sibsagar and Golaghat are turning 
away from traditional jobs and taking up 
tea cultivation for an assured income. 

lire lea business is lucrative, even encour¬ 
aging unscrupulous traders to masquerade 
as small growers (set* box). But the fact 
remains that the abundance of small tea- 
growers over the past decade has also 
helped bring the tea industry closer to the 
indigenous Assamese. Says I’radip Bhatta- 
charjee, long-serving secretary of the Assam 
Branch of Indian Tea Association (ahii.s): 
"The emerging segment of small tea-grow¬ 
ers will, in the long run, contribute a large 
chunk of tea produced in Assam." 

Who exactly is a .small tea-grower? Curr¬ 
ently, anybody cultivating tea on a land 
holding of less than 250 bighas (one bigha 
in Assam is equal to 14,400 sq ft) is consi¬ 
dered a small tea-grower. Among the small 
tea-growers however, land holdings are 
known to be as small as 10 bighas. The All 
Assam Small Tea Growers Association esti- 


Lskhak Koch: the new Lord of the Leaf 

mates that small tea-growers are producing 
over 65 million kg of green leaf. That makes 
nearly 14 million kg of tea, while the total 
production in Assam is over 345 million kg. 

The money comes ea.sy loo. Anyone who 
can produce one lakh kg of green leaf 
annually (for which you need 50 bighas of 
land) can easily expect to make a profit of 
Rs 5 lakh a year. By 2002, small tea-growers 
are expected to contribute over 100 mil¬ 
lion kg of green leaf, a substantial growth 
in 24 years, (hnsequently, in another four 
years, Assam can expect at least 10,000 
kkhputis like Koch and Khatniar. 

The story of Koch, whose meteoric rise has 
inspired at least 100 educated unemployeds 
in Rajgarh-Moran area to take up tea culti¬ 
vation, is worth telling particularly because 
he has had very little formal training. After 
graduating in 1976, Koch got a job as trai¬ 
nee in nearby Halmari Tea Estate. Says lie: "i 
was lucky to meet a man called C.K. 
Parasher, then manager of Halmari. Within 
a year, he taught me the basics oi tea ailti- 
vation. Although he could not give me a 
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itous dealers try to spoil 
rpe einati planters’ field 

idnce Ug tea factories started In^riog 
(n ><>r6om snnU tea-giowen in 
ijbi^ 'eOs, gnwing tea on a saMD patch of 
1 has become lucntive business. So has 
ng'lteen leaf from big gardens. Says RK. 
vice>p(e$ident of Assam. Iba Ccanpany; 
‘^Stealing green leaf is not yet neogolsed as a 
Ijihaitv menace. But beBeve mei as^tricas go tm, 


CurrenflR big facrotles ^ Its 9 to 10 pm ilg 
tiifgi^.lw. la another cos^trfyears> this 
fate oiidd go up to Ss 12 . ^a lawMitta! can 
.. pi^sind ddivei even lO kg a day, he aams 
.;Mtoitt']b 50, compated to Ks 30 .for a ^ly 
carnet,* points oot a sentot mani^. 
annot. really bit protected 
jiv(to they are qnead om a very large 
arc^incKa^. S^anothm man* 
;il|Er % is all very well to epcobnige small 
j tcApO^ but we must guard against ^lui* 
M tdio sUopiy register themselves 
M small gioWms and instead of working hard 
. |o'{dg^ proceed to organise toeft of green 
;;M.toato cam a quick buck.* 

-Ilia ti^ tea*growws are aware of the harm 
to toms by UhscnqHilous operators . 
' hot toey have their own dif^ttes. Most of 
tlie kmd on vtolch they are cultivating tea is 
i 'lj^ totgr own since .toe state government has 
glveti theto permanent settlemeht 
we do .not biin imcca. ownersh^ of 
la^ . we do not get bank loans or any other 
sul^/ pointii out IMUp Saikia of toe Small 
IbajGrowers' Association. 


^RoblnBaitoakur, additional secretary with . 
toe Assam branch of the India Tea Association, 

. .Is Witting to give the planters all toe encoutage- 
i . meht. *lhe$e growers ate a new phenomenon, 
give them a chance to prove themselves." 




regular |ob, Parashcr sent me to two-three 
other companies with a very strong recom¬ 
mendation. But 1 decided to strike out on 
my own. I came back home and started a 
tea nursery on a small patch of land that my 
father had. It was a big success and the earn¬ 
ings from it allowed me to punhase five 
bighas in 1988 where I planted tea." 

Over the next decade, those live bighas 
multiplied into a thriving business of over 
SOO bighas owned and managed by Koch's 
brothers, wife and other relatives. Their 
combing annual turnover: R$ 1 crore. 
The man who could barely manage two 
square meals a day for his family a decade 
ago can today afford to send his 17-year- 
oid son to Kota in Rajasthan for a year for 
an irr entrance course. "Today,* says Koch, 
"tea cultivation is an easy business but 10 


years ago, when I took the plunge, I was 
branded a mad man. I'm happy that at 
least 100 others in my locality have fol¬ 
lowed my lead. In the process, a big trans¬ 
formation has taken place in the way peo¬ 
ple live and lead their lives." 

Ujjwai Baruah from Moran, who runs a 
business in Guwahati, agrees. "No one in 
the area now looks for a job. Every conceiv¬ 
able vacant piece of land is taken up for tea 
cultivation. People are even planting tea in 
their backyard. It's understandable. Every¬ 
body wants to emulate Koch and Khatniar." 

Travelling the same road, Ptadeep Khat¬ 
niar came to tea cultivation from vegetable 
vending. Motivated by a senior business¬ 
man, IGiatniar started by planting tea on 
three bighas of family land. With the 
experiment yielding unexpected gains, he 


Laklipatis: Pradaep Khatniar at his 
nursery; and Oilip Saikia at his garden 

expanded his business. Today, he grows tea 
on 180 bighas of land. Production last year 
was 3.2 lakh kg of green leaf. This year's 
target: 4 lakh kg. Last year's profit: Rs 8 
lalto. Sitting in front of the new house he's 
getting constructed, Khatniar ays with 
obvious pride; "I can look back with satis¬ 
faction and say that Phave been able to 
look after my family well." 

Indeed, In this strife-tom state with few 
business opportunities, tea has been a great 
leveller. The Englishmen and their succes¬ 
sors, also called the brown sahibs, may have 
kept the natives out of the tea business for a 
long time. But a century-and-a-half later, 
they are finally beginning to get even. ■ 
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When it comes to the environment, most conservationists have but one 
mantra: save energy. Unfortunately (and unknowingly perhaps?), when 
it comes to choosing Diwali gifts, so do employers. The result? Hundreds 
of closets every year are inundated with useless Diwali gifts. And more 
often than not, the employee has little or no interest in them. Shocking 
as it may seem, it’s true. Fortunately there is a way to put an end to this 
malady. The Lacoste Polo shirt. Its finely crafted cotton pique, meticulously 
stitched collar and carefully picked mother-of-pearl buttons will show 
your employee just how much you value him. (Besides making him 
feel much more appreciated than a box of chocolates, a toaster or a 
casserole ever can.) And the tiny 0.38 grams of crocodile will ensure 
that it is 100% non-recyclable. In other words, he will never pass it on 
to someone else. So, if you or someone you know is trying to conserve 
energy by giving his employees the usual Diwali gifts, please show 
them this ad. For energy isn’t the only commodity that’s precious. 


Issued in the public interest by 
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Forgetting One's Onions 


To know WK'S oiiimis: /«■ liilly knowlcji^i'tihk or experienced 

—T he Concise Oxford Dictionary 

OR months now, we have l)cen innocent bystan¬ 
ders to a national fiasco. For montiis now, onion 
prices have lieen beating one previous record 
after another, and our governments—CX'iitral and 
state—have been uiialrle to do anything about it. 
Tlie administrative failure has been total. For 
months, our governments have Ireen gibbering helplessly, 
with their rhetoric swinging sharply from OKky opti¬ 
mism—"Prices will fall in the next seven days’—to frustra¬ 
ted outbursts—last week, Delhi's food and civil supplies 
minister Ptx)rnima Sethi called R.K. Sharma, general secre¬ 
tary of Delhi's Potato and Onion Merchants Association, a 
"scoundrel". TTie net result; zero; the price continues to rise. 

Indeed, the results of the upcoming stale elections could 
hinge far more on the dirty-pink onion than the saffron 
mushroom cloud. T hrough its tardy response to the onion 
issue, the bji' has handed its enemies a potent weapon on 
a platter. For, traditionally, the innocuous onion has had 
great symbolic value in the hands of [xiliticians. To the 
poorest of the poor in India, a meal means a roti or rice 
with an onion. For the large majo¬ 
rity ot India's middle class families, 
especially in the north, an onion is 
the basic tang-lender to f<x)d. People 
take it for granted: when onions 
bcKome loo expensive, the house¬ 
wife considers it a violation of her 
fundamental rights. All this makes 
the current mess all the more con¬ 
founding. After all, surely Mr Vajpa¬ 
yee and Mr Advani haven't forgot¬ 
ten that in 1980, Mrs Gandhi swept 
back to power using rising onion 
prices as a major poll plank? Thus 
had collapsed the first non-('ongress 
attempt to rule India, a government 
in which Mr Vajpayee and Mr Advani were ministers. 

So why did this happen? Well, like the onion itself, the 
ongoing crisis seems to have several layers to it. T he top 
one's the original-and now well-known—reason for the 
rising prices; widespread crop failure, especially in Mahara¬ 
shtra, which accounts for .10 jrer cent of India’s production. 
1*061 that layer off, and we find a shocking administrative 
apathy/incompetence. Doesn't our agriculture ministry 
have any early warning systems, any contingency plans? 
There’s some time lag bchveen a crop failure and the results 
showing up in the retail vegetable market, enough time for 
a government to take decisive action to minimise the imp¬ 
act. Aren't the agriculture and the fcxxl and civil supplies 
ministries In communication with each other? And while 
onions have been in serious short supply within the coun¬ 
try, India has been liappily exporting the stuff to Fiast Asia! 

Don’t out bureaucrats know that the people who 
respond the fastest to a supply shortfall of almost any¬ 
thing in India are the hoarders and blackmarketeers? 

What has the government done to stop these people. 


who've l)een laughing all the way to the bank for four 
months now? And why couldn't the decision to import 
onions be taken earlier? Is anyone in charge here? 

T he nadir of onion crisis management has of course been 
plumbed by the government of Delhi, where the pric;^ has 
risen five times in one year, from Rs 8 in October last year 
to Rs 40 now. As the crisis has built up, government offici¬ 
als have never seemed to have any 
clear idea of how much of the 
stuff was coming into Delhi, how 
much the demand was, and what 
should be done. 

On October 5, an official 
announced that the price per kg 
would drop to Rs 8 within a week 
(I’m writing this on October 8, and 
the price is still Rs 40, and there 
are reports that it has risen even 
higher in some areas). On October 
6, in an ironical twist (Delhi is 
alter all a uii’-ruled state), two 
truckloads of Pakistani onions 
reached the capital’s wholesale 
market at Azadpur to add to the 
city’s supply from Maharashtra. T he government also said 
that ntore would l)c arriving s(X>n from Dubai and Iran. The 
next day, the civil supplies minister was saying the crisis 
was all a Congress con.spiracy. In the meantime, the govern¬ 
ment started distributing onions through mobile vans all 
around the city at Rs 10 per kg. Not surprisingly, since this 
supply was far less than demand, canny arbitrage experts 
bought from the vans and sold in the open market at Rs 40, 
and made enormous profits. Genuine consumers who cou¬ 
ldn't lay their hands on anything after standing in line for 
hours attacked some mobile vans and roughed up van per¬ 
sonnel. Any fool could have predicted this turn of events. 

U NDER this layer of administrative idiocy lies the 
dark core of growing public suspicion. Everyone 
knows onions are being hoarded; this is pushing 
prices up. The government itself has acknowledged this. 

So what's it doing about it? Increasingly, the average 
Indian is being forced to Ixilieve that a bjp government is 
unable to take any effective action against hoarders 
because traders form a very vital core of its vote bank. 
These are the people who’ve financed the party's rise to 
power and now want returns on their investment, catch¬ 
ing the BU' government in the proverbial cleft stick. 

If this isn't true, then the bip government has handled the 
issue with remarkable incompetence, and is every day man¬ 
aging to alienate larger and larger numbers of [fcople who 
voted them to power. Yes, this government has bwn beset 
from its first day in office with economic problems not of 
its own making: problems that can be directly traced back 
to the decisions Manmohan Singh took in his last two years 
as finance minister, and Chidambaram's flashy but hollow 
reforms. But this is one crisis it can blame no one for. And 
the administrative failure to deal firmly with the onion pro¬ 
blem could turn out to be very costly for the b)p indeed. ■ 



Is the BJP 
government 
unable to take 
action against 
onion hoarders 
because traders 
form a vital 
core of their 
vote bank? 
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ZIN AND THE ART OF 
HOARDINQ Over the past lew 
months, even as tlyiindai was 
preparing to launch its Saiilro 
and Daewoo its Mali/, ihe orig- 
inal "big" small car was going 
through a change ot fortunes. 
Instead of denianil tapering off 
for Zen, now that two globally 



renowned models were here 
and another homegrown one 
hitting the market soon, the 
premium on the Maruti's world 
car actually shot up. Market 
circles went into a frenry try¬ 
ing to make sen.se of an appar- 
ently-crazy consumer behav¬ 
iour trend. The now entrants 
were [terplexed: had the buyers 
already given a verdict against 
the new cars? The reason, it 
transpired, was simple: a 
prominent North Indian dealer 
had bought up as many Zens 
as his money could buy, creat¬ 
ing an artificial scarcity of the 
car in the market. A Rs 29 crore 
investment, a handsome profit 
for himself, and a quick buck 
lor a few more dealers. Not to 
S[)eak of the windlall gain for 
Maruti Udvog I td 

Hmmm, QM The lostive sea¬ 
son is always a gcxxl time for 
automakers and dealers, tien- 
eral Motors India surpasscsl its 
own exfxxtalions when it sold 
122 diesel versions of Opel 
Astra in exactly four days— 
over September 27-20. This 
when in the past few months, 
it had been struggling to sell 
250 petrol cars a month. The 
diesd version had a tough time 
getting unloaded on the Indian 


scene, since the international 
diesel car GM sells doesn’t 
come fitted with an At;, a must 
in Indian weather and market 
conditions. Prompting a senior 
CiM official to claim that the 
diesel car was not high on their 



promo plans in India; the 
model was being launched to 
offer the customer a wider 
choice. We understand that 
once in a while, one has to put 
up a brave face in business. 

MOVINQ IMAGE Defending 
the indefensible is a tough act. 
Even Sitaram Yechuri, the 
suave English-speaking face of 
the ( i'i(m), has begun fibbing to 
defend his party’s economic 
policy, if there's one, that is. 
last week, on bm.’s Qiu’ition 
Time hulia, he claimed that the 
Bengal government had not 
allowed Warner Communicati¬ 


ons to set up a cineplex in Cal¬ 
cutta liecause it thought such 
foreign investments were sup- 
erlluous. "We decide which 
investments should come in, 
which shouldn’t," he said gli¬ 
bly. But what the people of 
West Bengal remember of the 
matter is quite different. The 
Marxist governmen], notably 
information minister Buddha- 
dev Hhattacharya, pleadcxl with 
the American entertainment 
and media tonglomerafe to set 
up Ihe cineplex. .Somnath 



(.hatterjee tomlomined the 
cineplex pro|X)sal as another 
investment victory for the 
state. But even after several 
months, when Warner Comm¬ 
unications found that files had¬ 
n’t moved, land hadn't lxx;n 
allotted, indeed nothing at all 
had progres-sed, it was the 
American company which lost 
patience and walked out ol the 
state. Kc-eping Mr Yeehuri’s 
Marxist credentials intact. 

Graphics by AXOOP KAMATH 



Low-income economic 
countries have 1.6 PCs 


per 1 , 00 n people 
Rich counlnes have 200. 
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It isn’t surprising. Some of the world’s finest fabrics are seen oti some of the world’s finest people. 


The complete man. 
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In our relatively cushioned urban bastions, we forget about the Other India 
which struggles for basics like food and water. Outlook examines the life 
of this exploited underclass, and also looks at some stories of hope. 


COVER STORY 



By P. SAINATH _ _ _ _ 

A S a story, it captured the essence of disparity. Somewhat 
unconsciously, though. At least two television channels 
ran it in late 1997. Several newspapers and magazines had 
done it earlier, it was aiwut the dangers of slimming pills 
and the 'weight-loss clinics’ springing up across urban 
India. The story run on one of the channels was particularly effec¬ 
tive. It showed the damage done to some |)eople who had taken 
these 'lose-weight-without-exercise' pills. Thousands of well-off 
urban Indians fighting excess weight and obesity were going to 
such clinics, that had mushroomed in India's cities during 1991-96. 

There was another story unfolding, at least equally important, 
that was mostly missed. During the same [wriod, hundreds of mil¬ 
lions were eating less than they did in 1991—mainly rural Indians 
but some urban poor as well. The quantity of pulses and cereals 
available to Indians averagcxl SIO grams daily in 1991. By 1995- 
96, this was down to 461 grams. So while thousands flocked to 
clinics to address the problems of excess weight, millions were 
desperately trying not to lose any more weight. 

Growing insensitivity is often the baggage of deepening inequal¬ 
ity. Yet, huge processes are sweeping the Indian countryside. And 
we are missing out on these. Either because we don't know better, 
or—with some of us—because we don't 
want to. Or we view rural India thro¬ 
ugh filters that make us less uncomfor¬ 
table. And Irecause our media do such a 
poor job of informing us atout it. 

Rural India, meanwhile, refuses to 
contorm to assigned stereotyix-s. Nei¬ 
ther to the cliche of a land where 'time 
has stood still'. Nor to spectacular 
claims of progress and 'transformation' 
made by sarkari economists and ped¬ 
dlers of the development industry. Nor 
even to portraits of an eternally passive 
people, waiting for handouts. 

India as a whole has changed in SO 
years. Life expectancy in a country emerging from colonialism was 
under .10 years. It is now 60. famines of the sort that devastated 
Bengal in the '40s have been unknown since Independence. (Never 
mind that the press often uses 'hunger' or 'drought' and 'famine' 
interchangeably. They are very different things.) Literacy and c*du- 
cation levels are higher than in 1947. Yes, there have been distinct 
benefits. But who has collared them? And in what proportion? 

Sure, if we draw the baseline SO years ago, there have been 
improvements. Would that satisfy you if you were one of those who 


Kalabandl la a 
food surplus 
district. Its 
problem 
Isacule 
expioltatloo, 
not natural 
calamity. 


did not benefit? If we draw a baseline in the last Ice 
Age, everyone’s conditions have improved. But I sus¬ 
pect knowing this won't satisfy the {xror. Likewise, 
the concept of the 'poverty line' has a role and place. 

But crowing about a 'decline' in poverty from 39 per 
cent to 21 per cent is silly. If you Mong to the 21 per 
cent, it means nothing. If you belong to those just 
above the line, you don't know it—not from the qua¬ 
lity of life. And anyway, those doing the counting are 
always from the top 10 per cent of the population. 

Slewing hearts don't help, either. Read the press 
on rural India. You'll be stnick by the fad that—in 
the press—the rural poor almost never speak. They 
invariably 'lament' or 'plead' or 'cry' or 'iKg' for att¬ 
ention. Sometimes, they even 'wail' or 'wee])'. They 
rarely just 'say' things the way the rest of us do. Bex:- 
ause we have decided that that is the way they are. 

Kalahandi has been one of the worst victims of ster¬ 
eotyping. This f(X)d surplus distrid with its skilled 
farmers has long been, in the urban mind, a basket 
case. I’he most famous story on it in the '80s painted 
it as 'a picture of hell’ where people 'move in groups, 
licking water, like dogs'. Poisonous roots and leaves 
were described as "tire only thing that will grow 
there". All this enables us to evade the reality that 
Kalahandi's problem is acute exploitation, not natu¬ 
ral calamity. Kalahandi produces more food (Xir per¬ 
son than both Orissa and India as a whole do. Its 
own inhabitants, though, consume only 25 per cent 
of tliat food. The rest leaves the region through net¬ 
works of merchant-moneylenders. 

Recently, after distress deaths, Tikamgarh, in the Bundelkhand 
region, has been painted in the press as 'barren, infertile, unpro¬ 
ductive’. Tikamgarh in fact tops Madhya Pradesh's 45 distrids as 
a wheat producer. Hardly unproductive. But when you insist on 
seeing poverty and prosperity purely as fundions of growth—the 
misreading is logical: there is distress in Tikamgarh and Kala¬ 
handi. Therefore, these regions must be dreadfully poor. 

How untrue! There are some incredibly wAlthy people in both 
places. And these have grown richer in recent years. 'Growth' has 
not in itself benefited those who actually till the land and produce 
the food. (Real poverty levels in prosperous Punjab and Haryana 
would surprise many.) Growth for growth's sake, as Edward Abbey 
pointed out. Is the ideology of the cancer cell. 

Tikamgarh tops MP In wheat production. Vrt, hi human develop¬ 
ment, it ranks no. 45, with an infant mortality rate of 195. But we 
resist the idea that the incredible prosperity of a few is linked to the 
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unbearable misery of many. More and more of the rural poor, how¬ 
ever, do recognise this. Less and less are they willing to aaept it. 

While many degrading aspects of rural Indian Ufe persist, time has 
not 'stood still’ anywhere. People are nowhere quite so passive as we 
imagine. Rural India seethes v^th struggle, real or potential, conce¬ 
aled or open. Says one senior administrator: "At least a third of the 
country is under what we might call low Intensity dvil war." In ano¬ 
ther tenth, the intensity is not low. The countryside is in ferment 
and every structure is under challenge. Because this does not always 
occur in ways familiar to us doesn't mean it’s not happening. 

The ruled are no longer willing to be ruled in the old way. The 
short lifespans of governments is only one indicator of this. Parts 
of Bihar and Andhra Pradesh are virtually ungovernable. Dogged 
battles are being waged over land, water and forests. Fisherfolk are 
protesting against ihe devastation of their livelihood. The huge 
ferment among Dalits—who make up the largest number of land¬ 


less agricultural workers—is here. Since many of 
these events are localised and seemingly uncon¬ 
nected, we can escape looking at the larger reality- 
that hundreds of millions are denied the basic 
mtnimums of life. Consider the size of the prob¬ 
lem. In a country where, at an iit, you can get the 
best instruction in the world at a price, 70-100 
million children are outside schools. As 'farmhou¬ 
ses' worth crores spring up around Delhi, the cou¬ 
ntry faces a housing shortage of over 30 million. 
This decade, registered job seekers inched towards 
40 million—more than all the unemployed in all 
the 25 oEcn nations put together. 

Pack those job seekers in a single queue giving 
each no more than half a metre. The queue would 
be 20,000 km long. More than three times India’s 
6,083 km coastline. (Yet, how many major newspa¬ 
pers today have a full time labour correspondent?) 
The largest numbers of absolute poor live in India. 
One of every three persons in the globe lacking safe 
drinking water Is an Indian. Hie country will enter 
the next century with close to half its population 
illiterate. Every fourth person in the planet dying of 
water-borne or water-related diseases is an Indian. 
No nation has more people suffering from blind¬ 
ness. Tens of millions suffer malnourlshment. 

Who are the poor? They are mainly rural Indians. 
For some, this Isn’t the 'Other India'. It is India. 
Around 40 per cent of the Indian poor are landless 
labourers. Another 45 per cent are marginal farm¬ 
ers. Of the remaining, 7.5 per cent are rural artisans. 
'Others' make up the rest. Within these, Dalits and 
tribais account for a disproportionate number. 

So to the bulk of the poor, land, water, forests 
make up the most important resources. And it is 
around these that already current battles will inten¬ 
sify. The bitter struggle over the Kavi-Beas, the 
Cauvery or the Farakka really reflect the colonisa¬ 
tion of water right from the village level. But state 
and governments distort that reflection, interven¬ 
ing on behalf of the rich—even mobilising sections 
of the poor against their own interests, "nie carrot 
and stick, divide, co-opt and nile strategies are pret¬ 
ty old. Consequently, many protests take unfortu¬ 
nate, even casteist turns. That too, sadly, will inten¬ 
sify. But the problems beneath are usually genuine. 

You can’t escape the big changes: land reform, 
higher investments in health, education, housing 
jobs. You can't fix a hole in the heart with a band 
aid. You can't run away from democratising land, 
water and forest ownership. There's no evading 
the dismantling of feudal relations in agriculture. And raising the 
living standards of hundreds of millions, even if it means having 
to choose from fewer brands of shampoo. 

Was it Victor Hugo who said that there is no force on earth 
greater than an idea whose time has come? In niral India, that time 
has come. And the idea is economic and social justice; a more 
equal control of resources; a life with dignity; not merely growth 
with some justice, but growth through justice. And us urban middle 
classes? We do have a choice on the huge changes ahead. 

Distorted and odd though the challenges to the existing order 
may seem, this will be the direction of people over time. Because 
these are problems that move them.' And the urban middle class 
can decide; does it want to participate in the huge changc-s ahead.' 
As several once did in the freedom struggle. We do have a choice, 
will those changes occur within our consent, or outside it.' ■ 

(P. Saimth is Hre author of 'Everybody Loves a Gooil Drought’) 
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Food 

In one of the highest food producing countries in the 
world, one out of two children is malnourished 


F C)K a iialioii w hich is still basking in the success of the green revolution, this one 
will lome iis a Hide shosk. Lester Brown ol the Worldwatch Institute predicts 
India will have to import 45 nit of grains by 20,10. And before sceptical eyebrows 
rise, how about our own I'conomic Survey? It cautions the government that 
beiweeii I9W-91 and 1996-97, foodgrains production went up by 1.7 per cent 
every year, much less than the rate of 1.9 per cent our population is likely to grow 
by during 1997-2002. 

for the .15 per cent of India’s (mpulalion who scrounge for the better part of the day for 
one square meal, the news makes no difference. They are the ones who live on or above 
the prwerty line. According to a World Bank report, in 1993-94, he would earn enough to 
eat 400 gm of rice or wheat, 120 grn of vegetables and 40 gm of dal every day. .Maybe also 
a cup ot tea, two spoonfuls of edible oil. Sometimes, even luxuries. A cup of milk every 
three days, an egg every live, a banana or a coconut once in 10 days. Thus he would man¬ 
age to stave oft malnutrition, to the enormous relief of the government which can then 
safely go back to counting the poor. 

Now that's unfair, governnwnt experts may crib. Because of the high food and agricul¬ 
tural subsidies, not to speak of the numerous employment and loan programmes, the 
country has warded oft famines, food crises or even major price-related scarcities. Post-lib¬ 
eralisation, the government actually spent more on subsidie.s--2.3 per cent of its balloon¬ 
ing expenditure in '90-91 to 3.2 per cent last fiscal year. Thanks to the green revolution, 
fitaphiuDyANOOPKAMATH both fcMidgralns production and yield have doubled in the last 
three decades. Even in the early '90s, food pnxluction has actu¬ 
ally risen taster than in the US though not China. 

Yet, thanks to poor irrigation and infrastructure investment, 
the green revolution has not spread to the eastern region where 
tremendous scope exists to sharply hike food produrtion. Thus 
regular food supplies to the poor is still a 
distant target. India's per head availability 
of foodgrains has gone up slowly from 395 
gm per day in 1951 to only 512 gm In 
1997. Compared to 13 million tonnes in 
1980-81, the public distribution system, launched to protect the 
poor producer and consumer against price and supply shocks, 
now gets 20.5 mt. But, states making the greatest use of the pus 
are not necessarily the poorest. In 1993, only about 43 per cent 
of the foodgrains supplied through the ration shops reached 
the poorest of the poor. 

In fact, studies have found major discrepancies in the pus sys¬ 
tem, which account for almost half of all anti-poverty spending. Kerala, where human 
poverty is declining fast, and Andhra Pradesh have the maximum access. While UP, 
which should ideally corner 18 per cent of pus food matching its deprivation and need 
level, gets only 8 per cent. Maharashtra and Gujarat, despite significant poverty, have the 
highest ration shop prices. 

The PUS has also tailed to meet one of its main objectives—transferring foodgrains 
from surplus to deficit states such as Bihar, Orissa and MP which have a high incidence 
of hunger and poverty. Resulting in a stagnant or declining trend in cereal and calorie 
intake. Even after 50 years of Independence, per capita consumption of the poorest 
remains far below recommenderl nutritional levels. Ironically, such poor progress has 
happened at a very high cost—a 1997 study found that the Centre actually spent Rs 4.35 
to transfer one rupee of income to the poor. 

India's poor health record captures the failures in the field of nutrition. Nearly half of 
all children below fis e are malnourished, and since their mothers are impoverished too, 
one-third of all newborns are of low weight Three-fifths of all women—and three- 
fourths of pregnant women—suffer from anaemia. One of out every four mothers dying 
in the world Is an Indian. A record which puts to shame the record of being one of the 
highest food producers in the world. Because food, or more importantly nutrition, is an 
alien word for a sizeable Indian underclass. ■ 

Paromlla Shaitrl 
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THE official starvation toll: 
35. The unofficial figures 
stand at 200—and rising. It is 
statistia like the.se that have 
spurred the residents of 
Kashipur in Rayagada (Orissa) 
to take matters into their 
own hands, lb feed them¬ 



selves. And they seem to be 
succeeding. Supported by the 
troika of Agragame, a local 
NGo, uNK'iF and the state pan- 
chayati raj department, the 
Orissa Househoid Food 
Security Project (ours) aims to 
"break this vicious cycle of 
drought, debt and death". 

Project director Achyut Das 
says the thrust is to ensure 
sufficient food in the lean 
period—by creating grain 
banks. During the harvesting 
season, each family with 
land under cultivation con¬ 
tributes a fixed amount of 
grain to the bank. Which 
can be borrowed at a rate of 
interest determined by the 
community. 

The effect has been miracu- 
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lous; nobody goes hungry. 
Then there are loan schemes 
such as in Halln Sahi, where 
the Majhis, a community of 
bonded labourers, have pur¬ 
chased land for farming on a 
community basis. Says 
Ghasiram, a bonded labourer 
for almost all of his 40 years, 
today the local pds dealer; 
"We are free. Free from 
hunger and free from the 
sahukars." And the move¬ 
ment is spreading with dis¬ 
tricts of Koraput, Bolangu, 
Kalahandi and Ra>agad,i lov- 
ered by the scheme. 

Purabi Patnaik in Kashipur, 
Orissa 
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Water 

In the land of many rivers, 'safe' drinking water is a pipedream for many 


F or some lime now, experts on water resources have 
tKHfn warning ot a global water crisis, one that may 
dwart (lie oil shuck in intensity. .Some 80countries and 
40 per cent ol the globe's villagers are already exjreri- 
encing "water stress". None of this comes as a shock to 
india, the land ol many rivers, used to an acute water crisis. 

Quoting private estimates, president K.R. Narayanan recentiy 
said: "Almost all of India's growth is wipc>d out by the health 
costs ol water jwllution, which don't get factored into calcula¬ 
tions. Today, Ixstllcd water is a booming industry, as the rich try 
to protect themselves from the ravages of the environment... 
We must ask ourselves if this is the kind of growth we want." 

I.ike it or not, 50 years of devel¬ 
opment has brouglit us to a stage 
where water costs the same as milk 
and on-line water Alters as much 
as a small village house. There's no 
lack of buyers. Yet, in many vil¬ 
lages in India, people walk miles to 
get to the nearest drinking water 
source, ot commission "professio¬ 
nal" rainmakers to save their crop 
and lives from disaster. A few thou¬ 
sand miles away, excess of rainwater or faulty irrigation and 
drainage regularly wash off harvests, farm animals, the roof 
over one's head and valuable topsoil. 

In 1991, only 62 per cent of all households in the country— 
SS per cent in rural areas—had access to safe drinking water, 
estimated the Centre for Monitoring the Indian Economy. 
(The word "safe” here should not be taken too seriously, since 
it includes tap, groundwell and tubewell water). The picture 
varied from state to state, dipping down to 16 per cent in 
Mizoram or .19 per cent in Orissa. 

.Some progress seems to have Iteen made since then. Going by 
the '97 figures put out by the Rural Areas and Employment Min¬ 
istry, 85 per cent of the population has access to safe water (the 
latest World Development Report puts the Indian average at 81 
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per cent). Still, annually, water-borne diseases like diarrhoea and 
gastro-enteritis take their toll, mostly on children below five. 

Declining social sector investments haven't helped. In irri¬ 
gation, however, it is the lopsided use of funds that has cre¬ 
ated the spectre of uneven development. High subsidies have 
prompted an over-use of groundwater resources in ngrth and 
west India. In the eastern plains, abundant in riverwafet and 
rainlall, the green revolution is postponed by the fact that 
only 20-25 per cent of the area is irrigated. 

Subsidies have also distorted crop patterns, encouraging far¬ 
mers to sow water-intensive crops like sugarcane in the water- 
scarce areas of UP, Haryana and Maharashtra. About half of the 
80 million hectares irrigated depend on canals. Poor mainte¬ 
nance means considerable, recurring expenditure, much of 
which goes into meeting the wages of irrigation officials. 

Then, water losses from the canal to the field often amount to 
50-60 per cent. A ministry working group has pegged the area 
affected by waterlogging, aikalinity and salinity from 9 to 28 
per cent—a silent environmental degradation of arable land. 

Palling expenditure in basic areas like irrigation has hurt 
poorer states more. Orissa, Karnataka, Gujarat, Bihar, UP and 
West Bengal, already lagging behind other states, have suf¬ 
fered a decline in growth in farm infrastructure. With it, the 
quality and reliability of water delivery too has gone down, 
affecting farmers more. 

Tamil Nadu, Orissa, Andhra Prad¬ 
esh and Karnataka to an extent have 
initiattxl irrigation reforms by hiking 
water charges, creating water users 
associations and giving financial 
autonomy to irrigation boards. By 
making the rich farmers pay, they could succeed in garnering 
funds for investing in systems of sustainable utility. Yet, initia¬ 
tives on the judicious use of water has to be taken to the people. 
The way has Ireen shown by Ralegaon Siddhi in Maharashtra, 
Jhabua in MP and drought-prone Sukhomajri in Punjab. ■ 

Paromita Shastri 
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FIGHTING BACK 


RAJASTHAN 

RAINMAKER 

TEN years ago, Thanagazi 
tehsil in Rajasthan's Alwar dis¬ 
trict was destined to become a 
desert. With a measly 600 mm 
annual rainfall, almost noth¬ 
ing survived. Rivers and wells 
dried up, forcing many vil¬ 
lagers to flock to the towns for 
survival. The government 
declared it a "dark” zone. 

But inspired by a local nuo, 
lianin Bharat Sangh, the vil¬ 
lagers took the initiative and 
dug up 'johads' (large ponds) 


and dammed rivers to create 
perennial reservoirs. The 
results were dramatic. Food 
grain production quadrupled; 
milk yield doubled; forest 
cover increased from 5 per 


cent ten years ago to over 40 
per cent. A family's average 
annual income is now about 
Rs 20,000. Says Rajinder 
Singh, director of the nco: 
"The 'johads' acted as buffers 


in last year's floods." 

And all this without a paisa 
from the government. The vil¬ 
lagers contributed Rs 11 crore 
in cash and labour while the 
NCiO donated Rs 4 crore. The 
government, in fact, did its 
best to subvert the villagers' 
independence by declaring the 
bunds illegal and issuing fish¬ 
ing licences without asking 
the villagers. But the villagers 
protested, ^nd won. 

Now, the government recog¬ 
nises the villagers' prerogative 
over these bunds. And taking a 
leaf out of this unique greening 
experiment. It is also trying it 
out in other areas of the state. 

Rakeih Kalshlan 
in Thanagazi, Alwar 
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Healthcare 

There's one doctor for 20-odd villages or over 20,000 people in parts of the 
country while a large chunk of the health budget goes to urban hospitals 


"The suite skill rt'fimi the niisins of the level of nutrition und the 
iinpmvenient cf piiNic lieiillh as among its primary duties.”—An. 47 

I TS a truism that India has failed Its citizens in this most pri¬ 
mary ol duties, One doesn't have to embark on a padayatra 
throuftii rural India to validate this assessment; even the 
most cursory Rlance at the morning newspaper will tell you 
that we inhabit the most sickly nation on earth. 

Sample the following. 
India has all of these; 
•The highest number of 
TB patients in the world, 
and growing. 

• The highest number of 
malaria deaths. 

• The highest number of 
blind [seopie. 

• The highest number of 
liiv-positive cases. 

• The highest number of 
occupational casualties. 
• The highest number of hepatitis B patients. 

• One of the highest infant mortality rates. 
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• One of the highest incidences of malnutrition. 

The list of dubious "highs” can be extended but this is 
enough to drive home the point. The authorities, of course, are 
defensive and rattle off a list of “achievement” figures-^such as 
an increase in primary health cen¬ 
tres, doctors, nurses and hospitals 
per patient; and the successful erad¬ 
ication of small pox, universal _ 

immunisation of new-born babies 
and the launch of several "national 
programmes” to fight killer-diseases like TB and malaria. 

Some of this smugness may ire justified but these "impressive" 
statistics remain exactly what they ate; instruments of obfusca¬ 
tion. An examination of the stale health programmes reveals a 
dismal performance; the TB bacteria is becoming drug-resistant; 
the immunisation programme covers only 70 per cent; with its 
misplaced emphasis on sterilisation, family planning has fai¬ 
led—with the population doubling between 1976 and 1996. 

And if statistics leave you cold, an experience of rural India will 
not. Take Ilkamgarh, a district in Madhya Pradesh. Less than a 
100 km from Jhansi—and barely six hours from Delhi. For a 
population of about 10 lakh, there are only 23 public health cen¬ 
tres, of which 17 are manned by a single doctor. Many women 


FIGHTING BACK 


DR. DO-IT- 
YOURSELF 

SOMYA I’ocha, a Madiya-Clond 
tribal, is "Doitorji" at Medpalli. 
His village lies in Naxal-infes- 
tesl (iadchiroli district, a tew 
kms oft lok Biradari I’rakalp in 
Hemalkasa where the Amte 
family has tried, since 7.1, to 
cure the malaise ot neglected 
healthcare in Maharashtra. 

I’ocha, a dropout of i w's 
ashram school, earns a meagre 
Ks 100 a month. But he enjoys 
helping villagers who, till now, 
had been serviced only by 
powerhil pujaris. The "jhooti- 
bhooti" invokt'd spirits that 
invariably failed when they 
were racked by the district's 
scourges—cerebral malaria; TB; 
.scabies; gastroenteritis: bites by 
wild animals, explains Vilas 
Manohar, volunteer and son- 
in-law of Baba Amte. 

Pocha may not be trained to 
handle complications. But he 
hung around the doctor cou¬ 


ple, Dr Manda and Prakash 
Amte for sbe years. Today he 
keeps a neat register listing 
patients, their ills, treatment, 
gives injections, prescribes and 
disburses tablets for fevers, 
.stitches small cuts. He is always 
on call at his "clinic" before 
and after he returns home from 
his daily grind of herding cattle 
or working the fields. But most 
importantly, he can direct 
severely ill patients to health 
centres that handle emergen¬ 
cies. This, mote than the odd 
( rcKin or Vitamin that he dis¬ 
burses, saves tribal lives. But 
PiKha is not a lone Robin 
Hood. Volunteers are streaming 
in from neighbouring areas. 

That the Madiyas are taking 
healthcare seriously is evident 
from the fact that four ttibals 
are currently studying medi¬ 
cine. And the dependence on 
witch doctors is on the wane. 
Says a volunteer; "Ever since 
pujaris themselves started 
bringing their sick children to 
our health centres, we knew we 
had won the battle." 

Shamum Akthar in 
Gadchiroli, Maharashtra 
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die during child-biith because there arc no obstetricians. In 
any case, the health centres are almost always deserted and 
have precious little facilities; medicines are rarely available; 
many child-births go unattended, and many mothers bleed 
to death for lack of ambulances. 

Setting off a health revolution with a budget that earmarks 
the princely sura of Re O.SO per patient is not an easy task. 
The Health Ministry has been supplying medicines worth Rs 
2,(XX)|or the entire district (this is true of most districts) since 
the ’80s. And the state government hasn’t thought it fit to 
increase its health budget. Little wonder then that 
Tikamgarh has the highest infant mortality rate in India. 


Ill Iik.iiMii.iili in'.ml 
niiiil.ililV IN .III .i|i|i.illiiii| 

■111 |IIM illMlt 


S 1)11^ IN Tllv4M(iARH TH.\N IN POORl 


But the .state seems only too willing to transfer the onus of 
providing health cover for its citizens to noos. And there is 
no more damning indictment of the political class as a whole 
than the fact that the funds for healthcare have been whit¬ 
tled down from 3 per cent of the total Budget in the First Five 
Year Plan to a mere 1.05 pci cent in the Kighth Plan. 

Paradoxically, despite the improvement in health infra¬ 
structure, many citizens—mostly in rural India—are depri¬ 
ved of basic health care. A chunk of the health budget goes 
to urban hospitals at the expense of primary healthcare ser¬ 
vices in rural areas. Clearly, a case of misplaced priorities. 
Whither "Health for All by 2000'’?« 

Rakesh Kalshlan 
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iLiOk M she know 
Uiat mpurhood wmild be a 
fleetir^ joy. Four days after 
the birth, the baby dev^oped 
diarrhoea and weM into a 
prffOxysm. Her parents. 
rushed Oie sick fright to ike 
neatest doctor in a viUage . 
two km away. Bid how fast 
can you ^ on a bicycle? The 
baby died on the way,. The 
cotpde still have no due why 
their dm$ktor died. 

Bid Kamala did know that 
her two-yeaT’Oid dauffhter 
was Sttfjerir^ fhm chicly 
pox and yet carldn't saw 
her.Mer husband Tidarm 
days Buy took her to die pii- 
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diey were told the girl was 
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So went back 
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sc^antobfdtov^ajpt,^-^ 
blames it m the lack ^ 
basic healtosavices.^We 
have only one doctor for five 
villages who sits in the ^ 
Ik fualthcafe centoe only tto 
11 to the timtlng and dm 
goes back to his house about. 
14 km away/ ' 

The sarponch isn't exagger-' 
attog. Last week, agfri fwm 
his wilage toant herself to 
death. The body was taken to 
the dispensary in Baldeigato, 
about 15 km fiorn ptoiplr 
The dispensary was . 
deserted and ihevida^ 
waked fto almost ftye hem / - 
before a doctor was fetched (ri f 
(toapostiitortonr-messert-y 
dal to premia podee case, 
being registered against im ■>> 
parents. he reifitsedto;< 
conduct toe paid mortem 
witoout dto pemristom of toe 

wasaway&ndmfamie. 

Purtonla is 0iiy repre^ 
iative of toe sorry state of 
hetdtocare in TVuof^pah. 
Accortongtoeconombts 
Amartya Sen and /eon Dreze, 
even subSafmran Afilca fim 
better than Tikamgarh. And 
when a sli^ antibiotic 
tablet costs Ms 7-10, it (s dif- 
ficufttom(ma^w^0.50 
poise per head, 

Rakesh Kalshlan in 
Tlkamflarh, MP 
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Education 

For many, education only means identifying letters. 
In the villages, the 'literate' don't even manage that. 

A t 40,1’emaram Suthar claims to be part of the 18.8 per cent literate populace in 
Kajasthan's Banner district. But scrawl a word in the Devnagari script on the 
sand (loot of his clay home in Neemniyon village and Pemaram can't make any 
sense of it. Can he write? A loud guffaw to disguise embarrassment, then aggre¬ 
ssive defence: “Who are you to test me! Everyone knows I am literate. I went to 
school till Sid. IV. I told three survey people that...* 

If statistics mean little in India, then statistics on education mean even less. Even so, the 
census data shows us for the mass of uneducated humanity that we are. It tells us that less 
than half of India’s children l)etween age six and 14 go to school. That much more than 
lialf of rural India is unlettered. That seven of every 10 village women are uneducated. 

And it gets worse. “From 1881 to 1991, when the last census was conducted, 'literacy' has 
Itam defined as the ability to read and write a letter. Fxiucation hasn't meant more than just 
that to us in a century. People are asked whether they can read and their answers are taken 
as truth—no tests are administered," says demographer Ashish Bose. Further, the expert 
adds that factors such as 'relapse into illiteracy' are not taken into account at all: "Someone 
who went to schiwl ages ago, and remembers nothing is listed as literate. It’s absurd." 

Take a peek into some of our rural schools and the absurdity is apparent. Sumri has to 
walk miles in the scorching sun in Barmer to cart water for her thirsty classmates. A sch- 
i»l at Jalsindhi in the Narmada Valley has had no teacher for over 12 years. Chandu San- 
yal, 1.3, in West Bengal's Baruipur district was beaten by his teacher till he vomited; he 
doesn't ever want to see a classroom now. Jhurl Saini at nine has been attending school 
for the past three years in Haryana's Nuh district; she can't read. Children in class 111 in 
rural Madhya Pradesh arc being taught lessons in family planning. 

Little wonder then that only a third of all children who enrol in grade one reach grade 
eight. .Studied guesses, says Professor Krishna Kumar of Delhi University’s Fatuity of Fxiu¬ 



cation, estimate just one out of every hundred girls enrolled in grade 1 
reaches grade VIII. Not to forget the fact that the primary school tea¬ 
cher, the main agent for collecting data on enrolment, has little power 
to record reality. Over decades, officials and 
tnuitlTum iUiM* politicians have trained him in dishonest 
'EPWWHin INIlM record-keeping to exaggerate their achieve- 

Mncy MU; 92.511 ments. “But discount the fudging and the failure rate in many 

A rural schools will yet be 80 per cent or more," says Kumar. 

& “Buildings, teachers, funds, administering, new curri- 

‘ culum...niral education needs so much more of all of these to 
get going. All of them are in short supply,” observes Hoshan- 
Hk' gabad-based C.M. Subramaniam of ngo EMavya that works in 

Rt^ 19.7% education. "The content is alien, the delivery dull: 

- very little taught in our niral schools caters to the needs of a 

****'“'** generation learner. We need district-specific textbooks." 

'**'**' * enquiry is systematically broken in some mral 

« . iw-eiM schools, feels Reena Das of Jaipur-based ngo Digantar which 

Sant mi cmis (uns thrc'e village schools. "The lessons are fixed and any child 
who craves some flexibility in the routine Is penalised. Corp¬ 
oral punishment is the norm. There is no rapport between the teacher and the children or 
ttie community. But then the system doesn’t give much freedom to the teachers either." 

Because very few among those who plan education policies and allocate funds seem to 
know of the physical reality of a village teacher's life. He walks miles to get to his work- 
plare, trudges hours to get his salary, works without blackboards, chairs, tables, bath¬ 
rooms, water and sometimes even a classroom. Says Kesra Ram, a primary school teacher 
in Barmer: "Look at this pile of wood that I have for a school. 1 fee! so demotivated myself 
at times. Even after all this, my students will hardly become collectors after studying here. 
Like me, they’ll never speak English and look where 1 am." 

The Non Formal Education (nh) scheme of 1985 was supposed to find solutions. Local 
curriculum, siksha karmis as "masters": less cost and more education. Says Subramaniam: 
"If you think rural schools are bad, then you’ll be shocked to see these centres. We'd like 
to see those who formulate such schemes put their children through such teachers." ■ 

Soma Wadhwa 
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In Barmer, Rajaslhan 
the literacy rale Is one 
of the lowest for 
women at 7.7 per cent 
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GIC 
LANTERN 

THEY have travelled long 
distances to be here—miles 
from their villages and the 
carpet looms. Where they 
worked long hours, eight 
hours daily, all week and 
then put thumb impressions 
on work charts that paid 
them for only two hours. 

Every child from the four 
villages of eastern UP, Lali, 
Karsota, Imlipokhar and 
Baroundhi In Sonbhadra 
district, go to school today. 
"About five yean ago a boy 
protested and got severely 
beaten up. That's when 1 
realised how important it 
was to get the children edu¬ 
cated and out of these hell¬ 
holes,” says Abhushan 
Bhram Shah alias Ra|a 
Sahib, a local landlord who 
then launched the 
Children's Welfare Society, 
that has taken upon itself to 
letter the region. 

it started with Raja Sahib’s 
benevolence: giving out 
loans and small pieces of 





f f4tig|iii|f^Wl3ii, tantMr 


land to some villagers so that 
they could afford to have 
their children out of the 
looms. He joined forces with 
cjiY for the project. 

But now every villager is 
involved and insists that the 
panchayat monitors the per¬ 
formance of every school. 
The mudhut which houses 
the school in Lali, in fact, 
was built by the villagers. 

The poor donated labour, the 
affluent money and material. 

And as students pour in for 
the evening classes, the 
lantern needs to be pumped 
up again. But nobody minds. 

Soma Wadhwa In Lali. UP 
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Roads 

An abysmal communications network is the bane of 
progress; it closes rural India's doors to a better life 


i;<'ll (>l (irhan India takes roads for granted, even if they are potholed and 
iiiu'vettly tarred. They only wake up to the communications problem when 
onions tarmed barely six hours away reach city markets at three times the 
cost, solely because of the absence of rural infrastructure like roads and mar¬ 
kets. But large sections of the rural population routinely hike 12-13 km to 
access basics such as firewexjd or spend 24 hours trudging to get to the next village. 

There were .10.3 million vehicles on road in 1995. Yet, national highways, which carry 
40 per cent ot toad traffic, have merely expanded from 32,000 km in 1980 to 38,445 
km today. That's only 2 per cent of India's road network~the third largest in the world, 
yet it covers only 8.8 per cent of the land area. By the turn of the century, 80 per cent 
of passenger traffic and 65 per cent of goods traffic will depend on roads. By which 
time, the average investment needed would be Rs 11,600 crore to maintain old roads 
and build new ones. A truly frightening picture. Not only due to the visions of traffic 
jams it conjures but also due to the expected environmental damage and economic 
losses arising out of transport delays. 

Why arc roads important to the por? Roads bring the outside world to his door, they 
also carry him there. According to the undi’ Human Development Report, human cajia- 
billties depend crucially on physical and social infrastructure. Most of intense rural pove¬ 
rty is attributable to remoteness and dispersal of habitation in isolated pockets uncon¬ 
nected by roads or even dirt-tracks. A good road network increases 
ircople's access to social services, especially to basic public services 
such as education and health. More rural women die while giving 
birth becau.se they live miles away from the nearest medical centre. 

Kveryday, scores of children die because of lack of access to emer¬ 
gency treatment facilities. Absence of safe roads al.so prevents chil¬ 
dren, more imprtantly girls, from attending schrsols. 

More pertinent, from the [Mint of the economic underclass, is that roads increase the 
poor farmers' access to markets for both selling his produce 
MifIR TMCK RPPnRIl procuring seeds, fertiliser and technology. Yet, not only 

HCkUnW (Jq roads continue to be grossly inadequate, their maint- 
eiiancc is appalling. According to a 1996 ncci .study, total 
“tow(1995) losses due to poor roads, transprtation delays, damage to 

A A A vehicles and overloading could amount to $4 billion a year. 

ITie World Bank's 1998 reprt on pverty finds cnicial evi- 
yjHk .mKL. dunce of how the por routinely suffer from poor access to 

infrastructure facilities like pwer and paved roads. A major- 
1 Pk 5I% Xmn: 7*% W(: 191% ny richest 20 per cent of the rural ppulation have 
smce woruor/eitvimitReport 1998 3 ^ 1.(155 (o roads, but only about 40 pr cent of the lowest 
tjuintile are so privileged. 

Tire 1996 India Inlraslructurc Report says as allocation for roads droppd from 6.7 per 
cent in the early '5t)s to .i jrer cent in 1992-97, the highway network fell far behind traf¬ 
fic growth. Only 2 per cent of this network is four-lane, and as much as 64 swapan kayak 
per cent is single-lane. Average speed of trucks on highways is around 28 km 
per hour, affecting trade and commerce. 

The reprt wants a major chunk of revenues from taxes on motor vehicles 
and transportation fuel to go to road development, through a 20 -year mas¬ 
ter plan for the highway network. The National Highways Authority of India 
has lined up several toad projects with private initiative which will work on 
the build, operate and transfer basis—use the road and pay a fee. But all this 
will still only benefit urban India. 

Roads go hand in hand with urbanisation, working also in a vicious cycle. 
lAck of basic communication services prompf a rural outflow to towns and 
then to cities, leading to overcrowding and pressure on the already straining 
civic administration. The solution is to strengthen and empwer panchayats 
which can take up the development of rural Infrastructure. Kerala has pio¬ 
neered CTeative ways of involving local communities in planning from below, 
which can be an example for other states. But is anybody listening? ■ 

ParomKa Shastrl 
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N AINITAL; a tourist par- 
adise of serene lakes, tran¬ 
quil climes and cosy cot¬ 
tages. At the end of a lovely 
drive. Right? Wrong. Ask 12- 
year old Chandra Median of 
Pharpharia village in Betal 
Ghat, tucked away in the rernote 
hills ofNainital disiricL WMch 
still lacks one of the bask .needs 
ofHfe in the mowttains—mads. 
Chihken tike Chandra walk 
eight km up a hill every morning 
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;m to school and ila('k lvlkyday 



toschool. The ill have to be 
carried 18 km on a cha^ to 
the nearest health cmtre bt 
BetalGhaL 

Yet, Chandra, die son of a 
scheduled caste labourer, will 
stnf^le qgaihst ^ odds like 
Mm in his village, purity 
Us holidays, he loots his 


^ a dally wage of Rs 4$^ 
FMerand sort d6 not rUnd 
t^backbreakir^lUHW— 


they haven't knam any odta 
life—but they nurse the hope 
diat om day they will woric 
on a road to their vUage. 

Phaipharia is not the only 
villi^e where the amfints of 
wban India—em IfH is only 
a pot-hUed road-have not 
readied. Khaula, Thlli Sethi, 
MamSem,ChuHaBidari, 
Ghurla, Hatsaun.,.afe cut off 
every monsoon and the win¬ 
ter. *U Is difficult to survive. 


But our Oricestors were ban 
hen and died hde, so will 
we," says Hart Bam of MU 
Sedii Wage, where a road 
has been promisid for years 
but never construOaL 
There is a small one-room 
ayiavedk dispematy inthe 
village manned bylk Sushil 
Dtmri, who has been posted 

in the village for trine yem. 
"I am trybig for a transfer. It 
pains me to see dte villagers 


Betal Ghat, Miidma-o.fodk, 
fell on hint, Heriras , 


closest medUad centn}i-^U;\:,.^ 
ad vdien he dIerL Y 
decades lata, says 
Sbi^ofTalUSemm^tr I,. ' 

"dKdoUorducotiS stllF^j.;^ 
only tmk Iff trm^Wt0^^'.. 
ourWage."- . 


FIGHTING BACK 


MAIUHI’S WAY 

WHEN Dasratb Manjhi comes to 
Gahlour In north Bihar, people rush 
out. For he is the paterfamilias, the 
man who moved mountains to bring 
light into the lives of its benighted cit¬ 
izens. "He is God to us," says Baiju 
Paswan. "He broke the mountain." 

He realty did. For 25 years on end, 
Manjhi, a landless Harijan labourer, 
chipped away at a stretch of hills 
from Rajgir to Bodhgaya. And single- 


handedly converted a treacherous 
one-and-a-half foot pass in the 
mountain into a 16-feet wide road. 
For 2,0fl0-odd villagers who had to 
trek three hours to cover some 88 
km around the mountain to reach 
the trading post of Vizirganj, 
Manjhi's road is a boon. Now they 
get there in less than an hour. 

Manjhi's mission has its roots in 
personal tragedy. Forty summers ago, 
his wife Phalguni Devi hurt herself 
badly after tripping on the pass while 
bringing lunch to her husband. She 
bled to death at home. For two 
months he mourned. When he came 


out of it, he broke open the moun¬ 
tain, redefining communication. 

Now the villagers want the road 
improved, but the government could¬ 
n’t care less. "Governments are use¬ 
less," says Manjhi. "They won't do 
anything for the poor." He will not 
accept a penny from the government 
to repair the road. "Am I a contractor 
that I’ll take money for public work?" 
he retorts. The 64-yeat-old Is at work, 
building a Small bridge over Aropur 
river—without any government aid. 
"In India, if you have hands and you 
are hardy, do It yourself," he says. 

Soutik Biswas in Gaya 






FOWER 

Rural India seems destined to live without power with poor states worst off 


E LECI'Rir power, or light at the press of a switch, is 
something rich countries take as minimum needs. But 
it remains a iuxury in much of the developing world 
where growth entails rising energy use. Ironically, in 
India, faulty planning and lack of funds have led to a 
situation where the rural-urban divide between those who 
enjoy electric power and those who don't has almost blurred. 

India faces an energy shortage of 9 per cent and a peaking 
shortage of about 20 per cent. Capacity generation was only 
half of what was targeted for in the Eighth Plan (1992-97). 
We have capacity to produce 83,000 mw, but due to dated 
technology and inefficient operation manage only 65 per 
cent. As much as 23 per cent is lost while power is transmit¬ 
ted to the consumer, thanks mainly to theft, improper billing 
and a badly maintained distribution system over large rural 
areas. Funnily, the crisis would be much worse but we are 
saved by our slow national income growth. 

With liberalisation, as demand 
grows at 9 per cent plus, the India 
Infrastnicture Report exjrects new 
power needs to touch 1,11,500 mw 
over 1996-2006. To match this, 
investment has to rise from the cur¬ 
rent average of about Rs 16,000 
crore a year now to Rs 47,600 crore 
by the turn of the century. Assu¬ 
ming only government investment 
takes plac-e, there'll be an unmet 
gap of 80,000 mw. Anyway, government expenditure on fuel 
■ and power has gone down from 2.5 per cent of national income 
in the seventies to around 2 per cent now. As a result, with cities 
straining to supply power for even 12 hours a day and industry 
making do with captive generation, rural India is destined to 
remain without power for a lung time to come. 

Uck of funds is only a small reason for the power crisis. The 
largest part of the blame goes to the inefficiently-run utilities 
in the states (electricity is a concurrent subject), which suffer 
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FIGHTING BACK 


GENERATING 

HOPE 

UNTIL August 15,1998, 
Kadavirl was an area of dark¬ 
ness hi the midst of thick 
impenetrable jungle. To sur¬ 
vive, around 78 families would 
huddle together, trying to out¬ 
wit hunger, inclement weather 
and wild animals. The village is 
a pocket of poverty, obscured 
by trees, mist and ofBiial apa¬ 
thy. "rhe nearest hospital is 56 
km away, in Tamil Nadu's 
Kodaikanal; the other 75 km 


away in Kerala's Munnar. 

It is in these bleak surround¬ 
ings that the forgotten people 
of Kadaviri stunned the world 
on Independence Day by 
bringing light into their lives. 
Literally. Pooling in their own 
resouK'es, and using ingenious 
techniques, they constructed a 
makeshift turbine that genera¬ 
ted electricity. And the Kerala 
State Electridty Board had 
nothing to do with it. It was 
the people's initiative, under 
the leadership of Father 
Matthew Arackal. 

But in Thiruvananthapuram, 
Ksix officials took stock and 
decided in all their wisdom 
that it was a flagrant violation 
of the law. llie Kerala Electri- 


because of vested Interests of state governments. Power is 
almost free or unrealistically cheap for the farmers in many 
states; In others they pay a flat rate but draw little power. Net 
subsidies to the power boards (which produce and distribute 
power) reached Rs 20,000 crore in '97-98, compared to one- 
fourth at current prices in 1990-91. .As a result, public sator 
manufacturers are reluctant to produce more and sell to the 
bankrupt boards. Nor are private manufacturers keen to start 
generation without government guarantees. 

Even in power, poorer states with less money to spare but 
more political constituencies to pamper have suffer^ more. 
Bihar, Haryana, Andhra Pradesh have joined Uttar Pradesh and 
Gujarat have the worst-performing boards. And acute short¬ 
ages have led to stunted growth of rural employment, thus 
raising poverty. Subsidies, as always, have benefited the richer 
farmers, at best helping to wipe out acute poverty in some 
regions. States allowed power subsidy to grow at 14 per cent a 
year in real terms in the reform years, since the centre cut sub¬ 
sidy and capital investments due to structural adjustment. 

Politics still rules over the purse, but pushed to the wall, 
some states—Orissa, Haryana, Andhra and Rajasthan—have 
started liberalising and privatising power. Subsidies in 
Haryana, for instance, aaounted for 70 per cent of its total 
new debt, but thanks to a long-term reform plan with World 
Bank support, the state hopes to eliminate subsidy and make 
the power sector actually contribute to the treasury from 2002- 
03. The reforming states have miles to go—for instance, they 
have fi.xed power charges at much less than the minimum tar¬ 
iff, which is far less than the generation cost. Until the other 
states follow suit, more than half of India may continue to 
remain in the dark forever. ■ 

Paromlta Shastrl 


SEBASTIAN JOHN 



city Act prohibits the private 
generation and distribution of 
power. While the authorities 
are unable to provide power 
they seem unwilling to appreci¬ 
ate citizens helping themselves 


either. "If accidents occur, we 
wfll not be liable," an official 
pointed out helj^lty. But this 
attitude does not seem to 
daunt the peoffle of Kadaviri. 
Vanu Manon in Kadaviri, Kerala 
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Security 

Policing is an urban concept Villagers rarely go to derelict thanas for help. 


O N a cold wintry morning in 1981, 
Phoolan Devi, not quite the celebrity 
she is today, gunned down 20-odd peo¬ 
ple in a remote village of Behmai in UP. 
The nearest police chowki, manned by 
two unarmed constables, was 36 km away. It took 
about eight bumpy hours on a bicycle before 
someone could reach the jMst; another 10 hours 
for the news to travel to authorities at Kanpur; 
and yet another six for a posse to descend on the 
scene. At one remove from rcaiity, this set of 
events became the stuff of vivid narrative, but it 
actually shares with vast tracts across India a bleak 
fact of everyday life: the law is absent. 

Urban India may be nobrrdy's Eden but polic¬ 
ing, specifically, remains a largely urban concept 
in India. Decision-makers are acutely seasitive to 
urban crime, thanks to the media, the chattering 
classes, sociologists, the courts and assorted busy- 
bodies. In the words of ex-cBi chief Rajendra 
Shekhar; "The stink is voluble in urban areas." 

Move out of the metros and the contrast is strik¬ 
ing. A typical chowki has two or three constables, 
no equipment, a ramshackle vehicle that lives on 
rationed jretrol. Above all, no such thing as pub¬ 
lic pressure. Once turned away from the usually 
dark and derelict thana, those who live in India's 
villages rarely go back a second time. 

Prakash Singh, a former rsf D-G, speaks some 
home-truths: "Outside the metros, there's no 
motivation to work. .Salaries are a pittance and 
working conditions bleak." Ex-Delhi [X)lice chief 

P ANIL KUMAR 


Vijay Karan, posted in Pondicherry in 1982, was 
appalled to find local police stations "didn't even 
have fans". So one gets a fistful of personnel, irri¬ 
table and mcagerly outfitted for its task, low on 
esteem and often outright venal, rather than a 
force that can impart a feeling of security. 

There is also a subtler gulf, a gap of empathy, 
between the police and the people. A residual 
unease has persisted in this relationship since the 
British days when the police force was Instituted 
and much of our law .set down, a feeling that the 
man in uniform works not forthe commoner but 
the rulers and, hence, is a figure to be feared. 

The plice administration has often tried to 
break out of this mould, with little success. In '79- 
80, the National Police Commission propsed 
wide-ranging changes in the system. "But only 
cosmetic changes were implemented, like higher 
salaries for short-term gains;" says Prakash Singh. 

The future is even bleaker. In UP and Bihar, rec- 
niitment has of late been done on casteist lines. 
Whole groups of constabulary belong to one or 
the other caste or community and their impartia¬ 
lity is suspect, to say the least. Witness the num¬ 
ber of cops in Lucknow opnly affiliated to gangs. 
The past 50 years have also seen a complete break¬ 
down of alternative modes of policing, like the 
chowkidari system. Add newer forms of danger 
like terrorism (as many as 543 districts in India are 
officially marked "unsafe"), and the average Ind¬ 
ian seems completely marooned. ■ 

Ranjit Bbushan 
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FIGHTING BACK 


ARMED 

STRUGGLE 


THE tribal women of 
Peddamallapuram have deci¬ 
ded to protect themselves. 
With the state having effec¬ 
tively left them to their own 
devices, they didn't really 
have a choice—situated as 
their village is in the heart of 
PWG country in Andhra's East 
Godavari district. So, aimed 
with whatever they can lay 


their hands on—sticks, dag¬ 
gers and farming imple¬ 
ments—they have taken the 
fight to the Naxalites. A local 
Nco Samata encouraged them 
to become financially inde- 
pndent-and this new 
assertiveness irked the pwc. 
But led by a spirited Bodeti 
Lakshmi and her sister 
Ramulamina, the women are 
now standing up against pwg 


atrocities. 

Their woes began with the 
PWC foisting a committee com¬ 
prising "mainly non-trlbals" to 
monitor its own interests. 
Spradic incidents such as the 
assault on five tribals and the 
impsition of fines over Rs 
50,000 against those who 
flouted PWG diktats made their 
resolve firmer. The worst was 
to come. In June, after the 


media focused on these 
women, the Naxals decided to 
teach the villagers a “lesson". 
The sarpalich was dragged out 
of his house and Idlled in the 
middle of the night. But that 
has not deterred Lakshmi. 
“Had we got an inkling of the 
raid we would have given 
them a befitting reply". 

M.S. Shankar in 
Peddamallapuram, AP 
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DEVELOPMENT 
CAN HURT... 



JITENDER GUPT 


...if it's not spi'ead out even. We need targeted measures on poverty. 


ByPAROMITASHAS TRl __ 

F or the world, India still lives in its villages. Those that still 
have little access to its vast land and water, fruits of the soil 
and seas, jobs in thriving factories and the improving qual¬ 
ity of life. Around ;t20 million of them, the largest concen¬ 
tration ol poor people in the world. 

About 90 jier cent ot Indians spent only two 
dollars a das in 1992, says the World Develo¬ 
pment Report 1998. .Some .S2 per cent spent 
even less—one dollar. Understandable, with a 
per capita national product of S.S90 in 1997, 
compared to $860 for China and $2,740 for 
Russia. Understandable also when the richest, 
only a quarter of all Indians, manage to con¬ 
sume 43 |H’r cent of all that is produced. 

The government, however, estimates that 
only 35 per cent of the jjopulation are very 
poor—too poor to afford a total of 2,435 kg 
calories a day or about one square meal. That's 
the poverty line, a concept first used in the late 
1930s by the Bombay Labour Enquiry Commi¬ 
ttee to measure poverty in Sholapur and devel¬ 
oped by the Planning Commission In 1962. 

That's progress, compared to the SO per cent 
that were below this line at the time of 


Independence, gloat the babus. A direct result of planned, sub 
sidised development and poverty eradication programmes. 

Is that true? Are we really getting richer? Assuming that th 
poorest person spends Rs 270 in urban areas and Rs 200 in rura 
areas every month, their spending has gone up by 3 per cen 
over 1986-87 to 1993-94 at constant prices. Their numbers haw 
also gone down by 6.5 per cent, says a recent study by thi 
Department of Statistics (dos). The drop ii 
poverty and its intensity, as measured by th 
poverty gap, is also corroborated by seveta 
World Bank micro-studies. 

But those that are lucky enough to be left ou 
of the seasonal headcount may quibble over th 
drop in the ocean, and they should. Because th 
decline has been steady, but excruciatingly slos 
and uneven. Because poverty is not onl 
whether one can afford a buiJKlle of goods bu 
aiso what prevents one from doing so. Bein 
poor in India means lacking the good health an 
skills to make the most of economic opportun: 
ties. About half of the poor belong to a schec 
uled caste or tribe living on the fringes of a vll 
lage, and ate landless. Being poor aiso means 
very high chance of being illiterate—45 per cen 
of all illiterate households are poor. Three-quai 
ters of the 33 million children in seven state 
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with maxiinutn illiteracy are stiii not in 
school. They’d be out working, as part of 
the vast child labour force of 44 million, 
estimates a recent iabour ministry study. 
Being poor also means being discriminated 
against for your gender. I,ess than 10 per 
cent of daughters in [xxtr households com¬ 
plete eighth standard compared to one 
third of the male children. 



W HI1,F, the government spent 12 per 
cent on ariii-|X)verty programmes 
and food subsidy last year, it has 
cut back sharply on health and education 
expendiUire in the nineties. Unaware that 
the return on education is huge: better 
family health, smaller size (high Infant 
mortality make poor people shun family 
planning), and improved access to jobs 
and income. Such Ignorance has led to 
badly targeted anti-poverty programmes 
in many states, including the nationwide 
food ration shops, where the non-poor 
end up at the head of the queue. Such , , . , 

ignorance has also resulted in states 
squandering scant funds in political give- ijiHlrf Htlt rt 

aways instead of investing in manufactur- UWMH* pi 

ing or services or even in agricultural ItllVf pOV$ft]| 
infrastructure. Thus jobs have dried up. As .. 
the poor see non-farm income as the 
fastest route to prosperity, migration is ^niti 

rampant, raising the number of urban liiiiriiiiaiifcii 

poor and casual labour. 

One example of uneven development is that five states—Bihar, 
Orissa, UP, Madhya Pradesh and Rajasthan—accounting for half of 
Indians, are nearly always huddled at the bottom in terms of indi¬ 
cators like economic poverty, life expectancy, infant mortality, lit¬ 
eracy rate and fcmalo/male ratio (see chart). While Kerala, Punjab 
and Haryana, home to less than 8 per cent, cluster at the top for 
all of them. Tlie disparity among states is so wide that Kerala's 
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progress in lowering the number of poor 
outpaced Bihar by 120 times and 
Rajasthan by 4 times. In 1993-94, only a 
quarter of Keralites lived in absolute 
poverty, while in Bihar, close to 60 pet 
cent were so doomed. 

While poverty has declined from 45 to 36 
per cent between 1950 and 1993-94, some 
claim that liberalisation has raised poverty 
and inequality in the nineties. There is lit¬ 
tle statistical evidence of that—in fact the 
DOS study finds a link between growth (lea¬ 
ding to rise in job opportunities^ and drop 
in poverty. But the poor would have sure¬ 
ly been hit by the rising food prices, which 
had gone up by four times compared to 
the '80s. In the 10 years from 1986-87 to 
1996-97, food prices went up from 144 to 
378, a jump of 262 per cent. While the ris¬ 
ing prices meant good business for the big 
or middle-level farmers, for the poor, most 
of whom are landless labourers, it meant a 
smaller daily intake. 

What can be the solution to this wide- 
m RniOlRl to spread poverty which doesn't even allow 
m flrinot nf average Indian fb afford the meagre 

™ *** 512 gm of foodgrains the nation offers it? 

Ivoti a small Experts of various hues converge on one 
BfOviliOt R answer: steady growth of 6 per cent a year 
* 0" average. At higher nutrition level than 

tSSRIity* the current poverty line assumes, the 

mmmmmmmm Wotld Bank cxpects poverty to decline to 

10 per cent by 2005 provided inequality 
doesn't increase. The mis study claims valuable evidence of signif¬ 
icant drop in poverty around growth centres and urban pockets of 
prosperity. This has happened even when the rest of the state or 
region has been floundering. 

Acute regional disparities still exist, underpinning the need for 
targeted expenditure—more on the part of state governments—on 
health and education, and growth-enhancing job-related invest¬ 
ment in roads, water supply, sanitation, irrigation 
and rural markets. Loan-oriented employment 
schemes rarely reach the poor, but food for work or 
midday meal schemes end up at least partly benefit¬ 
ing the targeted—midday meal schemes, for 
ny a m instance, may be a weak food security programme 

> but at least they end up sending a fair number of 

poor children to school. Early reports from UP and 
■ ■“jj' Bihar suggest that the retargeted public distribution 
9 system may be more successful than the ros which 

The other crucial implement is land reforms, 

_which blunt the sharp edges of rural poverty. The 

:■!. ‘j'l I :■ smallest piece of homestead gives the poor security 

14 for a lifetime, not the millions of dollars the coun- 

producing and importing defence equip- 
ment. Every jet fighter takes away the right of one 
-. million children to be in school. A.fraction of what 
-■ - is invested in fighting aids can be spent on family 

__.yplanning education and primary health care to help 
L prevent the deadly scourge. It's no coincidence that 

_3 . Kerala has enjoyed the highest levels of male and 

!~ 4 ' female literacy and the fastest decline in the spread 

g“., of poverty after independence. To light poverty, it's 

time India gets its priorities right. Because, a dollar 
more for the poor man is worth mote than a dollar 
less for the rich. ■ 
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You want the best for your little one. So we put 
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SET and 
ch? 

Sony gets set to launch new 
channels and expand services 


T he action is hotting up at Sony Ent¬ 
ertainment Television (ski ). By the end 
of November, the three-year-old Hindi- 
language general entertainment channel 
will cease to be a stand-alone service. 
Coming up on sit's p\s-4 platform is axn, a 
24-hour channel devoted exclusively to the 
thrills and spills of action movies. But the 
excitement won't be confined to the films 
alone. Some of the action will spill over inio 
srr's ambitious expansion drive during the 
next year. The blueprint is ready: the year 
1999 will witness the addition of three more 
channels to the SEr network, including one 
that will be dedicated to sports and another 
that will address Tamil-speaking audiences. 

Says the channel's ceo Kunal Dasgupta: 
"a.\n, the first of four new channels we 
are planning, will Ire launc 
hed in a month." 

It is not without 
reason that ski's 
bosses are brim¬ 
ming with confide¬ 
nce. The expansion 
svill cap two years of 
steady consolidation 
based on a mix of 
sound marketing strat¬ 
egy and deft progra¬ 
mme po.sitioning. Star 
TV, which has been 
actively pursuing 
the goal of creating a 
strong pay TV market 
by encrypting all its 
existing channels in a 
phased manner, is now 
wooing SET. The game 
plan: it needs a 'popular' 
channel that can serve as 
the locomotive for an entire 
subscription-driven platf 
omi. Says a media analyst: 

"Despite its rapid Indianisation, Star Plus 
hasn't quite emerged as a projrellant for the 
loss-making network." 

That is where the buoyant set comes in. 
With NewsCorp chief Rupert Murdoch's 



SET CEO Kunal Oasgupta; plans galore 

merger talks with Zee's .Subhash C!handra 
threatening to run aground, the number 
two Hindi satellite channel has fast moved 
into a position of strength. While Zee and 
Star have fought a war of attrition triggercHi 
by Rathikant Basu's decision to launch 
Hindi shows on Star 
Plus, SET lias made 


steady progres.s, creeping up on Zee 
in terms of reach and rex'enue generation. 
Today, sei has a viewership of 13 million 
against Zee's 18 million, while its advertis¬ 
ing revenue last year touched the Rs 2.S0- 
crore mark. (Star generated Rs 180 crore.) 

While Zee is still the only Hindi .satellite 
channel to jxist profits, News(2orp officials 


feel that Chandra is demanding far 
too much in the merger deal- 
informed sources put the figure at 
$250 million. That sum, however, 
might not be such a problem for 
MurdcKh. What could be is Zee's insis¬ 
tence that Star completely relinquish 
control of its Indian operation. 

While Sony's Dasgupta denies reports 
of an impending Star-SKT merger on 
the rebound, sources do not discount 
the possibility of Star swinging a deal 
with Sony. In Japan, scr's parent com¬ 
pany, Sony Corporation, has a collab¬ 
oration with NewsCorp in the dth 
network, SkyPerfecTV. 

In India, too, Basu had invited sn to 
join .Star's dth network when the plans 
were first unveiled, srr, after all, has 
perfected the soaps-sitcoms-films for¬ 
mula to a point that would never have 
been possible on the 'downmarket' 
Zxe. Says a media analyst: "'fhe best 
thing Sony has done is the clear 
branding of its shows." Indeed. Precise 
positioning of^hows and intelligent 
deployment of celebrity anchors have given 
sir's programmes a clear character and 
exceptionally high visibility. 

Many of its top-rated shows revolve aro¬ 
und the |x?rsonalities who present them. As 
a consT’quence, a new breed of star anchors 
has burst forth. Naved Jaffrey, Farida Jalal, 
Archana Puran Singh, Shekhar Suman, Sajid 
Khan, Sudesh Bhonsle and Roshan Abbas 
arc now powerful crowd- 
pullers. Coupled with its 
high-profile film pre¬ 
mieres—Detober will see 
the telecast of Hum Aapke 
Hain Kmin, Molira and 
Vis7nv(ifmrt—the chan¬ 
nel's soaps and sitcoms 
have a committed fol¬ 
lowing among viewers 
and ads'ertisers alike. 
ski's growth plans 
come at a time when 
.Sony Corporation, 
too, is strengthening 
its presence in India. 
Sony Pictures Ent¬ 
ertainment, a wholly- 
owned subsidiary, has 
sought permission to 
produce and market 
films in India, spe 
Films India, which is 
expected to achieve a 
turnover of Rs 55 crore by the fifth year of 
operation, will be the fifth Sony 
Corporation venture in India. As the hold¬ 
ing company grows and the visibility of its 
top-of-the-line products increases in India, 
the rub-off on Sony Entertainment 
Television can only be salutary. ■ 

Salbal Chatterjea 
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With a Pentium'* II processor powering your computer and using today’s cutting-edgc software, you'll suddenly 
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Real McCoy for Coyness. 


T his one's for Introverts. Hot on the heels of anti-impotence Viagra and antl-obeslty Xenlcai 
comes the latest lifestyle drug, Seroxat: a cure for social phobia. British scientists from Bristol 
and Southampton universities have successfully tested the pill, which, claim Its creators, could 
help the estimated three million chronically shy people in Britain. To be marketed by 
SmithKIine Beecham, the drug has now been licensed by the government as a 
treatment for shyness and social phobia. 

The shyness pill works by increasing the level of serotonin in the brain, -s 
a chemical which induces a sense of euphoria, boosts feelings of well- VCLi 

being and so improves people's self-confidence. 

But, cautions Dr Brian Ross of the British Medical Association in Jlte Sunday 
Tims: “It Is not a wonder drug to turn anoraks Into witty after-dinner speak- 
ers but it will help people with a serious medical phobic condition." Cate for a shot? 

Illustrations Oy JAVACHANOnAN 

Young Men from Mars. 

W HAT triggers most wars is not ideology or honour, says a new theory based on evolutionary 
biology, but a society bottom-heavy with young, unmarried and belligerent males. When 
their numbers become too great, so goes the arpment, they form "coalitions" bent on seizing 
territory, goods or other resources they need to marry and have offspring. 

The new hypothesis, conceived by psychologists Christian G. Mesquida and Neil 1. Weiner at 
Toronto's York University, challenges the classic belief that old men start wars and send young 
men to die in battle. In fact, the authors write, "those leaders are probably as 
much a creation of the coalition as they are instigators" of wars. T 

.The scientists claim their analysis could ultimately yield tools for identifying T 

world regions ripe for conflict before trouble breaks out. In fact the model m 

hints at potential trouble in China, they say, where a population imbalance Jt 
favouring young males is fast building. The scientists, however, cau- m 
tiun that the theory applies to offensive, and not defensive, 
wars. Thus, the young US soldiers cut down during the Nor- 
mandy invasion in 1944 were not driven by the same bioiog- 
leal imperatives as the Nazi youth who helped carry Hitler to power. ^ 


Are You Telling the Truth?. 



A re you racist, sexist, chauvinistic, casteist or hedonistic? No? Think again. You may be caught 
out. By an Implicit Association Test, which has the potential to reveal things about people 
they may prefer not to know, explains Anthony Greenwald, one of the scientists in the team of 
psychologists at the University of Washington who developed it. The researchers also activated a 
Web site—http://dept5.washington.edu/lat/—that will enable people to take a series of quick tests 
to measure their unconscious levels of race and age prejudice, gender stereotyping 
and self-esteem. 

The test can be administered individually using a computer or to a small or 
large group using a slide projector. It measures implicit or unconscious evalua¬ 
tions and beliefs that spring from strong, automatic associations of which peo¬ 
ple may be unaware. An important example is automatic race preference. The test 
has been used to show the unconscious roots of prejudice toward a variety of 
racial, ethnic and religious groups, as well as to illuminate automatic gender 
and age discrimination. 
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I Titanic to Terrorism 

I Assam’s rich mobile theatre also has a philanthropic heart 


T HEageofsateiUteTV 
may prevail world¬ 
wide, but in rural 
Assam, mobile theatre 
reigns. Come winter, 
spring or early rains, bet¬ 
ween September and 
April, audiences in Assam 
pack the makeshift pan- 
dais of what is the biggest 
entertainment industry in 
the Northeast. The 30 
professional theatre com¬ 
panies have, at a conserv¬ 
ative estimate, together 
L totted up an annual tum- 
■ over of Rs 10 crore. 
f The major hit this year is 
expected to be the Assam¬ 
ese version of the Titanic. With a 
budget of nearly Rs 30 lakh, pro¬ 
ducer Ratan Lakhar's team of tech¬ 
nicians have spent almost Rs 
50,000 on building two stages side 
by side to create the illusion of an 
entire ship and its collision with 
the iceberg. The usp of Assamese 
theatre—unlike the Jatra in West 
Bengal or the Tamasha in Mahara¬ 
shtra which are still rooted in 
mythological subjects—is its cont¬ 
emporary topics. Last year's run¬ 
away success was Matal Ghora, 
loosely based on the kidnapping 
of Rubaiya Sayeed, daughter of 
former home minister Mufti Moh¬ 
ammed Sayeed, but adapted to 
I local conditions. Says Jiten Sarma, 

I a bank employee, who scripted 
Matal Ghora. "The audience dem¬ 
ands plays based on contemporary 
Issues. Contrary to expectations, 
the rural audience is fat more 
mature in reacting to controversial 
issues.” Sarma has a point. His 
play, which took a critical look at 
Assam's militants, was lapped up 
by the predominantly rural audP 
ence, which is normally known to 
be sympathetic to the insurgents. 

Popular heroes, heroines and 
writer-directors from mainstream 
cinema have begun to drift into drama. Says 
Bhaben Saikia, a six-time national award 
winner, who writes a play a year especially 
for the mobile theatre; "The reach of ■the 
mobile theatre attracts me immensely.’' 
^ Stars like Biju Phukan and Ikpani Das have 
moved to the stage where they earn Rs 6 
lakh and above-^ figure no Assamese cin- 
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Thg tilt play ‘Matal Ghora’, based on the Md- 
napping of Rubaiya Sayeed: currant topics 

ema producer can afford to pay. 

"With each passing year, the expenses 
keep mounting," says Burman. Theatre ow¬ 
ners and producers have asked the state to 
grant mobile theatre the status of an indus¬ 


try. "If the state government recognises us 
as an Industry, we can avjril bank loans, ask 
for subsidised electricity and even rations 
for our employees," says Butman. 

Uniquely, almost 40 per cent of the 
income generated by the theatre Is set aside 
ANUPAMMATH fof development of sch¬ 
ools, colleges and village 
chite. Says Ollip Chandan, 
editor of Asm Bard, an 
Assamese weekly; "This 
anangement is perhaps 
the only one of its kind in 
the world." 

Also unique is the way 
the theatre companies live 
and travel throughout 
their seven-month jour¬ 
ney. Everyone, from the 
stars right down to the 
helpers—a total of neatly a 
100-odd people, including 
actors, actresses, techni¬ 
cians, cooks, helpers and 
drivers—lives together in a 
commune, eats the same 
food and travels in the same bus. 

The mobile theatre is said to 
have originated when 16th cent¬ 
ury social reformer Sankardeva 
Introduced the Ankiya Bhawona, 
popular plays through which he 
^ highlighted various issues and 
preached his brand of philosophy, 
it acquired its modern form in the 
1960s, when a group of people, 
including Achyut Lahkar, largely 
credited with being the pioneer 
behind the concept, opened the 
Nataraj Cine Theatre in 1963 
which depended heavily on ama¬ 
teur actors and technicians. 

The initial dramas were based on 
folklore and mythology. Recalls a 
Pathsala resident, Sankat Lahkar; 
"In our childhood days, we learnt 
most of our history through the 
roving theatre dramas. In my 
mind's eye the Krishna I saw in 
one of the plays as a child cannot 
be replaced by any television char¬ 
acter of the present age". 

The reach and impact of mobile 
theatre has also given a new impe¬ 
tus to socially important issues like 
anti-AIDS, anti-drug abuse and fam¬ 
ily planning programmes. Most 
companies voluntarily enact 10- 
minute skits based on these Issues 
at the beginning of each play. 

For Assam's rural population, besieged 
by militancy, lack of development and 
the ravages of nature, the entertainment 
provided by full-length plays in mobile 
theatres is the only escape from the 
drudgery of everyday life. ■ 

NItInGokhaie 
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Geologist Pradip Kumar Bose may be all set 
to rewrite evolutionary history with his 
findings in the rocky terrains of the Vindhyas 

By SOUTIK BISWAS in Maihar _ 


A fter poring over toposheets and maps with his assis¬ 
tants (jn a sunny morning last week, Pradip Kumar 
Bose is on the road again. At a highway motel in 
scorched Maihar, which will be his home over the next 
fortnight. 6r)se moves around casually in his custom¬ 
ary kurta-pyjama; rues that he has no time to catch up with the 
latest theatre back home in Calcutta and, of course, discusses 
rocks. Back on the road, the metamorphosis of the wandering 
geologist is complete: the jean<lad explorer, hammer clipped to 
his belt, pocket lens slung around his neck, a floppy sunhat on 
his head, hunting for rocks, talking about rocks, and thinking 
about rocks. "We are walking,” he mutters In between, “in what 
used to be a shallow sea or a lagoon millions of years ago." Look 
around and all you see is a craggy sea of rocks, fine chocolate 
brown sandstone, mud pebbles, mud stone beds and mica-laden 
shells melting into the Vindhyas, the imposing hill ranges strad¬ 
dling over a lakh square kms and running through Madhya Pra- 
de.sh, Uttar Pradesh and Bihar. "This is an addiction, looking for 
rocks," says the 56-year-old geologist, taking In a deep breatli 
near a rivulet. "I am always trying to find out .something novel, 
this chase keeps on going." 

Bose's magnificent obsession with rocks, fuelled by spending 
more than two months every year for the past 30 years in the fie¬ 
lds, has already turned in a stunning result, which promises to 
rewrite evolutionary history. Far away from the sizzling fields of 
Maihar, in the US, the latest issue of the prestigious American 
journal Science has showcased the sterling achievement of a 
remote, self-effacing geologist from Calcutta: Bose has stumbled 
on to hard evidence that the first multiple-celled animals with 
body fluid evolved about 1.1 billion years ago. This finding 
stretches back the chronology of animal life by a clear 500 mil¬ 
lion years—hitherto, the earliest known fossil records from 
Namibia and China indicated that multi-celled animals evolved 
around 600 million years ago. But Bose's path-breaking find— 
"'•RRly grooves on the surface of ancient sandstone near a busy 
road crossing in Churhat—is staggering and raises exciting ques¬ 
tions about the way we look at the evolutionary process. The 
geologist himself, however, is not unduly bothered with the 
worldwide attention his paper in Science is attracting. "I haven't 
seen the journal, but somebody told me it is on the Internet," 
says Bose, who shells out Rs 7,000 a year to subscribe to just two 
scientific journals by surface mail and is still waiting for an 
Internet connection at the prestigious Calcutta-based Jadavpur 
University. He has taught in the geology department for the past 
27 years, and became its head last year. 

But then Bose is the quintessential hermetic Indian scientist, 
who travels by bus to work, by second- 



says—has no complaints. "If you are an Indian scientist,” he says 
matter-of-factly, "you have to work in an Indian context, which 
means coping with shortages and problems." 

So Bose soldiers on unfettered with his 


class train to held work, trying to save 
money for hiring cars and jeeps to reach 
the far-flung geological sites across the 
country, and obsessed with grooming stu¬ 
dents. At his university, he has seen dwin¬ 
dling budgets limit subscriptions to inter¬ 
national journals from 82 to a mere 27 
today and laboratory infrastructure stag¬ 
nate. But Bose, who picked up a doctorate 
after taking up studying geology in a triv¬ 
ial pursuit—"I had no idea about what I 
would do after studying geology," he 



assistants and students in Maihar's sea of 
rocks in a blazing summer. For years, he 
has been passionately engaged in build¬ 
ing up the sedimentary history of India 
with keen fellow geologists after travers¬ 
ing different sedimentary basins. (After 
completing his doctorate from Jadavpur 
University when he wrote a dissertation 
on coal and associated sedimentary rocks, 
he specialised in sediraentology, a geolog- J 
leal discipline which deals with sediments ^ 
and their alterations near earth surfaces.) 
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One of the many interesting facets of sedimentology is detection 
of trace fossils in rocks. Hunting four summers ago in the 
Vindhyas around Churhat with his hawk-eyed assistant Subir 
Sarkar, a 36-year-old lecturer at Jadavpur University and one of 
India's finest field sedimentoiogists, the duo stumbled on to a 
sandstone rock imprinted with a ladder-like trail mark. The mark 
strongly suggested an organism which moved along the sea floor 
with alternate contractions and expansion of its body. Ergo, the 
imprint indicated that the organism had body fluid, was multi¬ 
cellular and was indeed a coelomate metazoan in its biological 
moniker. The excited duo rushed back to Calcutta, wrote out a 
paper in early 1995 for publication ima German journal the fol¬ 
lowing year. Sitting in Germany, ithe journal editor Adolf 
Seilacher, the world famous palaeobiologist, who divides his 
teaching time between Itibingen University at home and Yale, 
realised that the Indian diio was on to something very very big. 


He offered his services. "We hadn't emphasised the palaeobio- 
logical part in our finding,” says Bose. "So the German effort 
came in handy to expand on the finding.” 

With 72-year-old Seilacher, the Sherlock Holmes of palaeobio- 
logy in tow, Bose undertook two gruelling fortnight-long trips to 
Churhat in 1996 and 1997. Last summer's trip, funded entirely by 
the participating geoiogists, confirmed the existence of burrowing 
animal forms in other trace fossil samples. Clearly, they were 
made by worm-like organisms living in burrows. Collecting all 
evidence and putting them through established sophisticated dat¬ 
ing techniques—namely the vision tracjt method and potassium 
argon dating—he concluded that the intriguing trace fossil on the 
Churhat sandstone was about 1.1 billion years old. The paper was 
written up in six months, and Bose was sent the final eight-page 
draft by Macher a few months ago. Suddenly It seemed that the 
history of evolution might have to be rewritten. *I knew it was a 
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significant discovery, but I never imagined it would 
attract such attention," says the unassuming geolo- 
gist, sipping piping hot tea at the remote motel on a 
starless night last week. 

But why not? For one, there was no hard evidence 
till the Bose revelations tiiat .such life actually exist- 
ed over a hillion years ago. liranted, microbiologists 
have often predicted that triploblastic organisms— 
animals that developed from an embryo and contain 
three outer membranes—hark back to at least a bil- 
lion years ago, no evidence had been forthcoming. 

Agrees Charles Marshall, an expert on evolution 
from the University of California, Los Angeles: "If 
this find is true, it provides the first evidence of 
macroscopic (visible) animals." 

M ore significantly, the Bose finding promises to 
throw up a slew of intriguing posers to experts 
like Marshall. May be even a fresh appraisal of 
conventional evolutionary theories. What intrigues 
Bose most is how primitive life forms like bacteria and 
algae flourished and dominated the environment for 
centuries, while the more able multi-cellular organ- 
isms who were mobile enough failed to do so. "Multi- HHH 
cellular organisms didn’t become extinct all right, but 
they didn't flourish either," he says. What about the gap of 
SIX) million years between the time they appeared in the 
Vindhyas and in Namibia and China, as earlier evidence indi¬ 
cates? Should the Darwinian thc'ory about survival of the fittest be 
then seriously questioned? 

These posers spin in Bose's restless mind most of the time these 



Maihar, says Bose, Is a treasure trove of aadimentary structures 

days even as he treks miles in the foothills of Maihar studying sed¬ 
imentary basins. But then evolution is a puzzling conundrum, 
and even algae, bacteria and mammals have suffered sharp 
declines in their evolutionary history. "How life started, how it 





evolved, the study goes on for more dues," he says absent-mind¬ 
edly, peering through his pocket lens Into a reddish sandstone 
with the spots of a jelly-like organism embedded on it. "Ah, this 
Is about 550 million years old." He loves the quiet rocky basins of 
Maihar: “This is a treasure trove of sedimentary structures." 

From the backstreets of grimy Howrah, where Bose grew up, 
the son of a government clerk, to a presence on the pages of 
Science has been a long, strange trip for this idealistic man of sci¬ 
ence. After completing his doctorate, he had spent nearly five 
years as post-doctoral research fellow at the Punjab and Jadavptir 
universities, before he finally joined the faculty at his alma 
mater in 1971. Unlike jet-setting glam-scientists who love their 
instruments more than the fieid, Bose has travelied abroad only 
once: in 1981, he spent nine months in the UK and the US on a 
Unesco fellowship. There too, the call of the field snared him to 
the boon docks of North Wales working on features of storm sed¬ 
imentation. "I am an ordinary fieid man," he says. "1 am not 
meritorious, but I do work sincerely. And yes, 1 love working 
in the fieid.” 

This leaves him with very iittic time for his family—his wife 
Sriradha, a doctorate in physics herself who chose to teach in a 
school to look after their only daughter and run a grxxl home. So 
little time that Bose doesn't know "much about the preparations" 
in progress for his daughter Gargi's wedding in December. 

For a moment, in the rocks of Maihar, Bose’s face lights up. "You 
know what my only aspiration is," he says. "It is getting appreci¬ 
ation from all over the world. That's why I am not impress^ by 
doctoral degrees. I am impressed by the number of international 
publications a scientist has, how he has fought with his peers 
abroad with his work." Pradip Kumar Bose, the rolling stone who 
gathers no moss, surely has won the battle. ■ 
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Winning Designs 

Three Indian projects corner the prestigious Aga Khan Award 


ByPflITHASEN 


T UF, si-venth tricnniHl Afja Khan 
Award tor anhitectnre was prcsen- 
h*il at the Alhambra Palace in Gra- 
narla, Spain, on October 9. 
Marking the 2(tth anniversary of 
the Award, the $500,000 prize fund makes it 
the world's largest and most prestigious. 
Among this year's sevim win¬ 
ners from over 420 nomina¬ 
tions are three Indian projects 
which excelled in concepts of 
reelalming and sharing rom- 
miinily spare, responriing to 
STKial and environmental con¬ 
ditions and playing a catalytic 
role within their societies. 

It's nr) surprise that India's 
First Architect Charles Correa 
should be among the awardees. 

Known for the wide range of 
his architectural work in India 
and on urhanisatirm and low- 


cost shelter in the Third World, 
his winning projcxd: the Vidhan 
Bhavan which sits atop a hill 
overlooking Bhopal city in 
Madhya Pradesh. Completed in 
199.1, Correa organised the 

Himanshu Parikh earns laurels 
for Indore’s slum networking 



large government facility in a series of cou- 
rtyarcb and pathways and spaces that wel¬ 
come public participation. Conceived not 
as a monument but as a city within a city, 
the use of local red stone, handmade cera¬ 
mic tiles and painted surfaces help to hum¬ 
anise the public complex. Large contempts 
rary murals, sculptures and pai¬ 
ntings by local artists decorate 
the building. According to the 
high-profile Master Jury, the 
Vidhan Bhavan is a successful 
integration of lor;^! art and 
architectural traditions in a 
modern building. 

"The nice thing about the 
award is it gives us credibility 
and we can reach out to more 
cities and more governments," 
says Ahmedabad-based consul¬ 
tant engineer Himanshu II. 
Parikh, whose winning project 
was the Slum Networking of 
Indore City. A consultant in 
urban planning, infrastructure 
design. and environmental 
upgrading with an emphasis 
on urban low-income areas, 
Parikh pioneered the concept 
of slum networking. 

According to Parikh, it's taken 
lor granted that in cities of dev- 
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eloping countries, environmental degrada¬ 
tion, strained service infrastructure and the 
growth of slums are inevitable. "TTie policy¬ 
makers are often conditioned into the 'pov¬ 
erty syndrome' in whicii problems are per¬ 
ceived to be too overwhelming in terms of 
scale and complexity in relation to the res¬ 
ources dvailabie," says he. His unique con¬ 
cept exploits the linkage between the slums, 
natural drainage jraths which influence 
urban infrastructure and the environmentai 
fabric of the city. Thus .slums, instead of 
being resource-draining liabilities, actually 
become nodal points for a quantum change 
in the infrastructure and environmental 




The Charles Correa-designed 
Vidhan Bhavan in Bhopal 

quality of the city. 

A mid-tenn evaluation of the 
ongoing indore project showed 
that house-to-house water sup¬ 
ply had Ireen in.stalled as had 
sewerage and lighting and the 
communities themselves were 
investing money to convert their homes 
into pucca structures. Polluted water bodies 
were slowly turning into freshwater ponds; 
green areas were multiplying. On the social 
front, 79 committees had already registered 


under the Societies Registration 
Act attd 70 youth clubs formed. 
Many of the slums were head¬ 
ing towards full literacy, freque¬ 
ncy of epidemics had dramati¬ 
cally reduced and incomes, par¬ 
ticularly of women, had increa¬ 
sed. Benefiting a population of 
five lakh slum dwellers, Parikh's 
approach won the award for 
‘transforming the environment 
and improving the quality of 
life by providing a clean and 
liveable habitat for its citizens'. 

The third project to have rec¬ 
eived recognition from the Aga 
Khan jury is the Lepers' Hospi¬ 
tal at Chopda Taiuka in Mahara¬ 
shtra. On the border of the rem¬ 
ote and forested Satpura area in 
Maharashtra, it's the first such 
treatment centre for leprosy in 
the region. Norwegian archi¬ 
tects Jan Olav Jensen and Per 
Christian Brynlldsen developed 
a rectangular plan in which a 
series of linear buildings enclose 
a courtyard. Llve-in patients work the fields 
around the enclave and lend buffaloes to 
sustain themselves. For the patients, the 
hospital is 'the door of hope' in a society 
that had made no provisions for them. ■ 
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Recent Graphics 
by A. Bala- 
subramaniam 

■ An Iiu, AA A Mialiput 
Jat, S‘i’W [VIhl 
Ikmlm lA-N’owmIwr 1 


BY way of contrast 
the work of 27-yt‘ar-old A. Bala- 
subramanlam veers towards absolute 
precision and clinical control. His Is 
an attempt to disband the two- 
dirnensionality of printmaking and 
suggest the third dimension. His 
originality has already been recog¬ 
nised by way of awards like The 
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jpe fte one narrated, In this coUcchtm 
hiothet used to tell her disciples and admits 
Bmiii to time to Illustrate the power of ptayet 
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Hot Jaa 
Biscuits 

■ Various Artistes CO, 
Timn Music 
Price- Rs 450 

FOURTEEN tradc! 
and 72 minute: 
of soul and jazz featuring tracks by 
contemporary greats like Tom Bro¬ 
wne, Lenny White, Ernie Watts, 
Gato Barbieri and Chaka Khan 
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Charles Wallace India Trust Arts 
Fellowship Award and the Third 
Sapporo International Print Biennial's 
Sponsor Award among others. He has 
worked on mythological subjects rendered 
in a cubistic style. His involvement with 
geometrical and mathematical images 
belong to the peculiar lineage of what crit¬ 
ic Joseph Janies calls the Madras Metaphor. 

Anyone For Breakfast 

■ Directed bv Ptshhd Tonk 
IbeAtro Ailum (iroup 
Kumani Audlturiuin 
October 14-lH, 7pni 

DEREK Benfield’s rib¬ 
tickling comedy about 
two couples. I'he star cast includes Anita 
Kaul Basil, lAipa Bannerjee, Ambar Capuor, 
Sanjoy Roy, Amrita Gandhi and Ramesh 
Thakur with creative design by Barry John. 
Tickets priced between Rs 200 and Rs 50 
available at Tekson’s, South Extension, 
Greater Kailash-I and Facquir Chand's, 
Khan Market. 
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^f^ehJlghtHdog leed. Something you can go 
and agMn. 


Round the Corner 

■ N-Block Market, C»redler Kailash 
Pdri-l, New Itelhi 

RESTAURANTS need to 
be well located. Need to 

_ have reasonably priced 

menus to attract clien- 
Round the Corner succeeds on all 
these counts. Save one. Critical to a restau¬ 
rant: good food. 

It's here that the 
restaurant takes a 
bashing. Too hot 
mutton vindaloos, 
insipid salads, not 
very good iced tea. 

Redemption; an 
excellent Thai 
chicken curry and 
great chocolate 
and pineapple 
mousses. 



besides a host of jazz legends of the 
'50s and the '60s. The tracks here 
include the opener from Lenny 
White, Who Do You Love, featuring 
the viKals of Chaka Kfian, Bob City's 
Funk in Deep Freeze, Bluesunova and 
/(Iff! Fo' Real from Tom Browne. An album 
that should find place in your collection. 


The Mysterious 
Underwater World 
with Greg Marshall 

■ National (leographli Channel 
October 17, G pm-7.30 pin 



A special back-to-back 
feature on Saturday, October 17. Join Greg 
Marshall, marine biologist, live with the 
fur seals around the Juan Fernandez island 
or the dreaded Giant Squid in his dark 
underwater home or swim with the million 
other enchanting creatures that live under 
the sea. A fresh look at undersea life with 
sea creatures who share their unique per¬ 
spective via a harness which permits a spe¬ 
cial camera to be mounted on their backs, 
a recent invention called the 'Crittercam'. 
An experience of 'being there’. 


'Ihniiltii proof' Get the 

te hof imottsh... 'Powder proof ply I 



TMmttoprM^p^fwood^te 

For 100% your plywoBtf ^u»t aisObl>^w proof. 

Normal plywood guards only 
against outside attA^ ^pm 
tennltes. Osniy Cent^}"' 

HP plywood guaids ' 
against inside attacks from 
borers or ^un. lUMOI/ma 

So why tai« the risk cd ymir fuxiiftutt 
tumirig into powder t'lnsisfdh _ 

for toted paacB^ mind, WdUWM^^TWMm. 
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Taking on Feudal Lords 

Tehmina Durrani’s new book on the debauchery of clerics raises a storm in Pakistan 


By KHALED AHMED _ 

T EHMJNA Durrani Is a survivor in a 
country where women are not consid¬ 
ered hill human beings under iaw and 
men have more balls than brains. She 
wrote My Feudal Lord, and revealed the vio¬ 
lence and cruelty she experienced at the 
hands of her feudal-politician husband. 
She has good looks and brains. She writes 
books, paints and sells her can¬ 
vases to the rich in Lahore. She 
formed a short-lived political 
party whose male members were 
all mesmerised by her. She knows 
^ she provokes and .seduces the • 

I Pakistani man by being an "intel- 
* lectually challenging" female. 

Her latest novel is titled 
Blaipheruy, to coincide with the 
national pastime of persecuting 
the non-Muslims under a defec¬ 
tive insult-to-the-Prophct law. it is 
linked to the account of a woman 
who insulted the feudal-saint hero 
and was killed for "blasphemy". 

The novel tells the true story of a 
girl who was packed off as a 15- 
year-old bride to a 37-year-old 
cushxlian of a religious shrine in 
south Punjab. The man had killed 
two wives earlier through acts of 
f savage copulation. 

. Pir Sain is Count de Sade of the 
feudal countryside where boys 
k sodomise each other when not 
f deflowering donkeys. God speaks 
through the feudal lord whose 
temporal power is supplemented 
by his direct descent from the 
Holy Prophet and invitations 
from Islamabad to attend "holy” 
conferences held to shore up mil¬ 
itary dictatorships and Muslim 
League governments. 

Pir Saln’s brothers suflfer from 
the same disease, bedding under¬ 
age maidservants and their own 
daughters. Heer the heroine is 
thrashed regularly by Pir Sain, made to 
sleep with yokels and filmed on the vcR, 
offered as a courtesan to his guests from the 
city. Pir Sain watches his girls gang-raped by 
teams of selected boys from the village after 
making them drink the sex serum given to 
horses before mating. When Beer's first son 
grows up he 'blasphemes', by sleeping w^th 
1 the girl his fiither was using for quirl^ sex; 

^ her second son marries a girl fothered by Pir 
Sain. Heer appears in countless blue movia 


[ made by him to arouse his guats. There is 
lesbianism intertwined with bestiality and 
endless fornication. Priapus is God dis¬ 
guised as an Islamic pir. 

Tehmina Durrani's earlier book about her 
copulating-assaulting feudal husband was 
translated into Urdu but caused no trauma 
among Pakistani readers. Pakistan's political 
and social elite is known for its boundless 
sexual drive. When the assemblies are in 




e is session, stocks of smuggled foreign alcohol 
md disappear from the market. Bacchanalias ate 
dis- held In the assembly hostels, and stan of a 
bankrupt film industry live off the sons of 
her the Pir Sains of Pakistan, 
vas Clerics with ambition to rule rail against 
ma this debauchery but their own behaviour is 
leal no different. Clerics are routinely cau^t 
less indulging in the most unholy of acts. Cities 
in are full of saints who pretend to be holy 
jiTENOER 6UPTA Curing women of barrenness 
through holy coitus. Some of 
them become so widely revered 
that they lay claim to prophet- 
hood. Reputed mullahs and 
imams provide the services of 
halala (temporary consummated 
marriage to allow a woman to 
marry her divorced husband 
again) then refuse to surrender the 
woman. Police officers in Lahore 
expend their libido on unwilling 
prostitutes of the Red Light Area 
under duress. Men are superior to 
women by faith and all of them 
express their dominance through 
sex. Everybody is a stud. 

This is what the novel captures. 
Badly written, badly printed with 
scores of grammatical and spe¬ 
lling errors, it rivets because you 
know it is the story of a woman 
who actually went through it all. 
Pakistan will take the book in Its 
stride. It will feel offended when 
it is published abroad and enemy 
countries like India are afforded 
the luxury of gloating over it. But 
the male discussed in it is not 
much different from the male in 
India; only Pakistan has intensi¬ 
fied the priapic syndrome after 
1947. The reduction of the status 
of women under the so-called 
Shariah has led to more gang- 
rape. Raped Afghan women who 
escape from Kabul to take refuge 
in Pakistan are maltreated 
because they rebelled against an 
>^.5 Islamic government. 

Under the Rape Law a woman has to 
bring four pious Muslim eye-witnesses to 
prove that she has been raped. Politicians, 
intellectuals and judges cry out for more 
Shariah which will do away with the resid¬ 
ual past reforms aimed at Improving the 
status of women. Tehmina Durrani's book 
hopefully will hopefully provoke debate 
on this U-tum. ■ 

(The writer is editor, Friday Times, Lahore.) 
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Passiontess liaatise 

Sudhir Kakar fails to flesh out the Kamasutra’s multi-faced author 


THE ASCETIC OF 

DESIRE 

by Sudhir Kalur 

ViUng Mu 
Hsm. Punts 309 


By SADANANO MENON 


D octor sex meets saint sex and 
lays him on liis psychoanalytic 
couch. No hard breathing, no 
beads of sweat on tremulous upper 
lips, no (yawn) acrid odours, no 
post-modeniist conflation of subject and 
object. Dr .Sudhir K'akar's fictionalised 
account of the life and times of Vatsyayana, 
our own sex guru who some 1,.S(X) years 
before Masters and Johnson had already 
articulated and celebrated the female 
orgasm, is about as gripping as the unfortu¬ 
nate union betwcvn "hare man and ele¬ 
phant woman" {KiiiiMsiitrn, ch. 5.) 

So dull, prosaic, pc'dantic and pulchritudi¬ 
nous is Kakar's ‘fidion’ that one almost 
'sees' the invisible hand of a copywriter 
advising him, maybe, to lead with a slightly 
more sou[)ed up oirening chapter, integrat¬ 
ing a slightly more graphic description of a 
sexuai encounter k-tween the protagonist 
of the novel (a self-inducted shishya of the 
sage Vatsyayana at his Seven Leaf hermitage 
and a courtesan adept in the erotic arts). 
Even tliis lalwured and mandatory foreplay 
is unable to take this highly self-conscious 
literary endeavour to any mutually vitisfac- 
tory ciimax. It's ironic then to encounter all 

Delighting 
the Senses 

'f dislike smugness in other scholars; I dislike 
it la myself," declares tfie narrator m The 
Ascetic of Desire; prtnMng an Imight into 
SMMr Kakar's approach to wrf%. But 
the moWtHdpsychoanalysUwriter laughs,"! 
was disparaging mysetf." Excerpts from an 
Interview to 

: Qvitttoii: "I wrote short stories in German 
to toif mid-^ which were pitolished to 


those subtle references to premature ejacu¬ 
lations and shrivelling penises. 

To take a line from Vatsyayana, Kakar 
necxls to be informed that "not only in ero- 
tio", but in fiction-writing too, "theory is 
fundamental, even if divorct*d from prac¬ 
tice". While Kakar exhibits vast research 
and tlieoretical grasp of the context of the 
Kamasutro—the 17 works on the erotic scie¬ 
nces and their 42 commentaries which Vat¬ 
syayana, the "ascetic of desire", had to delve 
into before putting together his own trea- 
tise—there is no evidence of his undertak¬ 
ing any study on the art of fictionalising. 
With the result that while we are inundated 
with copious scholarly references—from 
Dattka's 'on prostitutes', Suvamanabha's 


T NARAVAN 



various newspapers. And at 251 wrote an 
unpublished novel. So somethin to me 
was left unfinished. Besidm, the ^ft 
(from non-fiction to fiction) was already 
starting. There are a couple of chapters in 
The Colours of Violence whidi ,ate very 
much fictionalised. 1 was also getting tired 
of non-fictlOTi. In fiction you com^eteiy 
sink or swim, I do like diese challeriges.* 
On tanning on Dm Kamatutra: "It is most 
interesting to look at the untomiliaf to 
what is seemingly so familial. Ite boosts 
a modem commentary on seimltorjiM 
smniai desire. Vatsyayana was ah' anctiint 



'erotic approaches', Ghotakamukha's 'the 
art of seduction', Gondardiya's 'on wives’, 
Kuchumara's 'occult practices', CJharayana’s 
'general remarks on sexuality', and the 
Babhravyas' standard work 'Kamasutra'— 
there is pretty little evidence that the author 
has any familiarity with, say. The Arabian 
Nighb or even D.ll. lawrena'. 

The narrative seeks to construct the child¬ 
hood and youth of Vatsyayana, the various 
impulses that drew him towards an exercise 
in categorising and classifying the sexual 
field, his adolescent infatuatior^with court¬ 
esan-aunt (’handrika, his adult admittance 
into the inner circle of king Udayana of 
Kausambi, his apprenticeship in the hermi¬ 
tage of Mihirpal, his sexual initiation in the 
bed of his guru's young wife Gauri, his mar¬ 
riage to King Udayana's sister-in-law Malav- 
ika, and the fated liaison k’tween Malavika 
and the novel's protagonist. This is narrated 
with a dreary excess of descriptivity and 
desultory detail, providing neither literary 
nor psychological insights into any of the 
numerous characters strewn about the 
novel—least of all,Vatsyayana. The very 
constniction of the novel—with its acade¬ 
mic tone, its bumpy monologues, its clum¬ 
sy transitions, its hasty withdrawals from 
etching credible characters, and its embar¬ 
rassingly simplistic devices-lands it squa¬ 
rely in the category of a dud scud. 

My response is basc'd, essentially, on two 
arguments. One, 1 think 1 share common 
cause with millions ot middle-class Indians 
who have spent a stealthy and surreptitious 
youth poring through pirated, cheaply pri¬ 
nted editions of the Kamasutra in the inner, 
dark recesses of innumerable bookshops, in 
fervent hope of illicit knowledge. An inite- 
asingiy patriarchal, therefore prurient, soci¬ 
ety instilled in me, along with the other 
millions, an exquisite horror of the Body. Its 
immediate corollary in the male was a man¬ 
ifest misogyny masquerading as puritanlsm. 
The Kamasutra was, thus, a bridge that led 
you to the value-paradigms of another time. 

man who had a lot of modernity; I like to 
think of myself as a modem man who 
^as a lot of ancientness." 

On writing Ths Asentlc of Doalra: "Fiction 
should delight the senses and sttoiuiato 
the mind. My effort was to communicate 
the great mystery and fascination of 
human sexual detire. It shotod expand 
the reader's horizons and the way he thi¬ 
nks about his body, IdVe, sex. Secondly, 
he should be transported to an idealised 
period of ancient India, where wd.sme 
beet, at least the efite w^ (Due to my 
practice ) t was familiar with the imm- 
plexities qt sexuality; aUtite-Stri^t lines 
and tonu totd; dato com^ ^ been. ^ 
timed .ug\to toe.mtod's'<ton^!toitoi-*^; 
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The Myths 
Within Myths 

Old tales as modern drama 

IKFIIEMIB 
IHERm 

byQMtbKaniM 

Hs14S;nges:N 

ByKAVITANAGPAL 



While Kakat does well in highlighting this 
special and liberational emphasis in the 
lUnmutra of female sexuality, he fails in 
putting flesh on the body and personality of 
Its author. He even fails to underline the 
self-evident fact that the author of the most 
comprehensive sr'X manual was, himself, a 
sexual novice, a deep conservative and a 
reactionary upholder f'i the values of patri¬ 
archy, family and feudal hierarchy. 

M y second argument stems from the 
position that the Kamasutra, in fact, 
attempts a rationalising of sexuality, 
its cold and objective tone being the very 
antithesis of sensuality where the surge of 
the body can overpower the dictates of the 
mind. In this, the Kamasutra is on par with 
several classical texts of the half millennium 
between the first and sixth century AD, 
which saw the growth and flowering of a 
whole range of cognitive systems in India, 
which set about processing knowledge- 
codifying, naming, defining, illustrating. 
Despite all the disputed datings, the Kamas¬ 
utra is of a piece with Bharata's Natyas^astra, 
Patanjali’s Yogasutra, Kautilya's Arthashastra, 
Panini’s Vyakarauashaslra or Vyachrapada's 
treatise on martial arts. It is the simultane¬ 
ous emergence of disciplines and theory of 
disciplines. Though many of the above- 
mentioned disciplines deal with the body, 
this period of history cho.se to apply mind 
to it. It was like a broad social stocktaking of 
practices, methods, processes. All these 
completely byjrassed the chemistry and 
alchemy of change—the relentless assault of 
the irrational on the rational; the periodic 
capture of our senses by subliminal forces 
beyond our control or comprehension. By 
sticking close to the Kamasutra's attempt to 
rationalise the sex drive, Kakar creates a 
Vatsyayana who sounds more like "the loin 
in winter". While the fiction is there, what 
is absent is the fantasy. As he himself has 
quoted Vatsyayana, "the fantasies invented 
by man in grip of sexual excitement are 
unimaginable even in dreams". 

After some 11 important tomes that 
explore the psychological innards and the 
latent and manifest sexuality in Indian 
society, it is distressing that Sudhir Kakar is 
not able to clue on to and Ignite the char¬ 
acter ot the man who .start^ it all. It nee¬ 
ded some more imagination to portray a 
man who evei\ foresaw Andrea Dowrkin: 
"Sexual intercourse can be viewed as a kind 
of combat, and eroticism both as a contest 
and a perversion" (Kamasutra). 

What the subject needed was more enga¬ 
ged journey through the erotic spaces of the 
Indian psyche with a more intense linger¬ 
ing over the nuances of the female voices to 
help constitute the Vatsyayana in all of us. 
All Kakar ends up doing is producing a tou¬ 
rist guide to the dry docks where massive 
ships are parked—ail out of their depth. ■ 


O NCE there were four. Mohan Rakesh, 
who wrote in Hindi, died untimely. 
Badal Sircar continues to do theatre in 
Bengal, but has not written a new play in 
years. Vijay Tendulkar, the Marathi play¬ 
wright, is today more closely associate 
with TV and cinema. That leaves just one, 
and the only one of the quartet that formed 
the vanguard of contemporary Indian the¬ 
atre in the sixties, who continues to write 
plays—Girish Karnad. These four tried to 
catch the nerve of post-Independence Ind¬ 
ian middle-class psyche in their early 
plays like Adhe Adhun, Evam Indrajit, 
Khamosh Adalat lari Hai, and Tughlaq. 
Avidly translated into other Indian lan¬ 
guages, these plays formed the bedrock 
of a new Indian theatre movement. 

Launching his play, llie Fire and the 
Rain, last month, Karnad referred to the 
'silence' in the writing of drama in 
India for 1,000 years. Sanskrit drama ^ 
died in the 9th century, he said, and 
there were no worthwhile written thea- M 

tre texts until this century, as the Ind- I 
ian mind could not see drama as a writ- ■ 
ten form. Drama was always improv¬ 
ised in performance. How traditional forms 
could be utilised to revitalise Indian theatre 
in the urban context was a ceaseless topic of 
argument. "In the sixties, after 1 had written 
Yayati and Dighiaq, I continually faced this 
problem," Girish told me a couple of years 
ago. "What shall I do with our traditional 
theatre? That's when I was tempted to try 
something like Hayavadana, which was 
probably the first play svrltten by an urban 
playwright using folk conventions." 

And in this very first play Girish created 
the striking device of 'framing', which 
was effectively used in his Nagamandala 
in the shape of stories abutting other sto¬ 
ries. In The Fire and the Rain the 'frame' is 
theatre itself. Like his previous plays, Fire 
too was written in Kannada and trans¬ 


lated into English by the author. 

Fire derives from the Intertwining of two 
myths from the Aranya Parva (Forest/Pan- 
dava Exile) of the Mahabharata. Bharadwaj 
Rlshi is made into the younger brother of 
Raibhya Rlshi and family rivalry pinned on 
ego and lust. Karnad posits opposing forces 
through many symbols, the title being the 
most obvious—the fire of the seven-year 
yajna by Raibhya's son Paravasu, and the 
rain for which the king of the drought-rid¬ 
den country perfonns the ceremony. 

The drama opens with th^ leader of a 
Yakshagana drama troupe requesting a per¬ 
formance to celebrate the completion of the 
ritual. It closes with a performance, where 
Aravasu possessed by the mask of a demon, 
draws his brother, Paravasu, their father's 
killer, into the flaming yajna fire. And then 
comes the Bharatvakya ot the playwright's 
last message to the spectator: the wheels of 
time must not be turned back; it is the 
future and the larger welfare that matters. 

After 10 years of sadhana and armed with 
divine knowledge, Yavakri, .son of Bha¬ 
radwaj, comes to Raibhya's hermitage. 
There he encounters Paravasu's wife Visha- 
kha, and he seduces her. In the myth it is 
force, in the play it is the culmination of a 
childhood attraction. An enraged Raibhya 
invokes the Brahma Rakshasa (the spirit of 
a Brahman dangling in limbo between 
heaven and hell) who annihilates Yavakri. 

Alongside this Brahmin sex drama runs 




the sweet, rather flaccid story of the love 
between the tribal girl Nlttilai and 
Aravasu, who since he has been accused 
by his brother of killing their father is 
thrown out of the Brahmin fold. Given 
the choice by Lord Indra, Aravasu, choo¬ 
ses to liberate the Brahma Rakshasa 
invoked for evil by his father, rather than 
bring back to life his beloved Nlttilai. 

Brahminlcide, patriPlde, fratricide, adul¬ 
tery, mortals wooing and winning the 
gods, celestial beings granting boons, mor¬ 
tals misusing them—the play reads like a 
minor Greek tragedy, fire is a finely craft¬ 
ed, thought-provoking play. Girish's notes 
on the nature of drama, rituals and the,> 
relationship between yajna and theatre are ' 
particularly Interesting. ■ 




YES, WE PRACTISE ON DIAMONDS. 

the craftsman who wielHs the cutting wheels on a Solitaire.arfstaI glass must have the 
precision to rival a dtam6ni-catter's.^er dll, he works with merchandise that is nearly as precious.. 
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Model 

LADY Long Ugs, Noyanika Chatterjee is all set to tic the 
knot. The very same one that she and long-time on-today- 
off-tomorrow beau Gurpreel 'Gurri' Singh denied vehemen¬ 
tly last month at what was said to be their "engagement" 
party. But for tliis veteran of the ramp, matrimony by no 
means will mean an end to her career. It will only mean 
shifting base to Delhi. Not that the Capital minds. 


Sunny Boogie Woogie 

OCTOBER 18 is the day of reckoning for India's DJ 
No 1. Sunny Sarid, the man who livens up week¬ 
ends at Maurya Sheraton's discotheque, Ghungroo. 
That's when he'll jcKkey for greater glory in Paris, 
the venue of the 5.S.S World DJ Championship. As 
India's first-ever representative at the hi-voltage 
competition, he'll play 45 seconds of desi rhythms 
in a six-minute performance. "Winning is not imp¬ 
ortant," he says. "The idea's to do something people 
won't forget." Sound strategy. Play it again, .Sunny. 


Scent of a Man 


Mob Princess Gets Mobbed 
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ITfE delicate-lookiiij; 
^tanisba Koirain m,i\ 
have played the role ot 
a terrorist with ease and 
elan in Manl Ratnarn's nov\ 
tlop|)e<J DU Se. But the Nepali 
beauty was at the recen ing 
end ot a different kind ol ter¬ 
ror letentlv. Reports li.ne it 
th.l1 Koir.il.i w.is tile t.irgel 
(if an extortion r.Kket 
beittg run bv tiic ,\tui 
Sdlein tdction of ihi' 

Davvood Hrtahini gang 
As luck would h.ive it, 
the dav titey b.trgeil 
into liet residence in 
Andhetl;. she w®4n, ,, 

-fig 

fil 

iniii.iting reel ;t 

ti'io riosel',' 


TO catch a superstar, start with a bottle. Stiahrukh, King of all 
Khans, has been stoppered, good and proper, by Rolicrtet, a 
French perfume company. I'hc maker, Francis Carnail, takes 
“gmat pride in being associated witli the creation of 
'Shahrukh Khan Pcrhime’. So it’s the "fresh, feminine, sophis¬ 
ticated" SK Oohl for women, "natural, noble and seductive" 

SK Silver for men. Meanwhile, news 
has just wafted in of jwij diva 
Madonna and daughter 
Lourdes visiting Kiian back 
stage after one of his shows 
in the US. Ah, the sweet 
smell of success. 
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RAKESH SHRESTHA 


RAKESHSHRESTMA 





A Twist in t he Tale _ 

FOR novelist Kiran Nagarkar, all the world 
is a stage. .So there's the role he plays in 
Oev Benegal's film Split Wide Open and his 
controversial Bedtime Stories, stonewalled 
by the censors in the late '70s, which 
makes a theatrical debut in Hindi in early 
November. The work, being staged by 
experimental group Abhis^ati, is based on 
episodes from the MahabinmtUi with a 
deft tsvist that's Nagarkar's hallmark. Says 
producer Rekha Saabnis: "Tlie play is ,, 
extremely powerful and relevant to our 
times." That, one hopes, does not .start 
another war as theatre tiiese days does. 





ondtr m title; Bpwdid 

fli»e ile moriddgOM wJA wwitm es dSlttl ,r 

characteh: Once you liaye thematic ermdstehey, 
ualslyle$ don't mattet: •. 7,' 

Wky W6«en as the Mortral ttaiie? 

I «iioy worldng witii women. They're more focused u 
BCtiesses; women chairacten have more d^th. 






Viktam Kapadia, AhaUht Ubeiol and I kept our leheatsals squoate. 

Is such a lonely joh diat having twamore collaboraton is always a joy.. 

AQ have beoi adaqited to Ihdiaa altMtiaiis. 

One of the b^est problems with English theatm Is tl«t diere arnnH endiiB.^ me-sum.-K 
ghts. For some reason we can't seem to write dialogue. So 1 fed 1ft bet^ hi 
Arethere^iuatotokeddsprodiictiuitootliar cltlettuwidl? ' 

We opened this play in Bangalore, and Pune. 'Then we brought it to Mundial and V. i, 
Delhi. Next it will be Calcutta, Madras and Dubai. 

Des|rftecoiiimerelidp)ittoiia^, why bEngiUah theatre stiigi^^ 

I don't think I quite agree with you. In the last one year there have been Itk-lS. ' 
prodiiaions uiiilke what the scene was thiee years ago. But Itt a period of changd: 7 • 
The quality of actlisg to En^ttah thcatK b IndlffercBt. Why? 

Oui actors arqt’t praleaslottally tniiBed. Despite toat, they give decait performances,, 
Do you see a totwc fOTtoiglbh theatre? . ' - 

For me as a director, these are exciting times. Today I have an audletice fer toy kind > 
of play. There is a thinking, quality conscious audiWice out toete. 

Who do you thtoirb the a«(t big hope In acting today? 

Apart from Zafar Karactriwalla 1 cto't thlnk of anyone else. There are very few new' 
good actors. Hence my search for new talent for my next production, . , 

How would yon rate Hindi and regional thtolre in the country? 

Gujarati theatre’s bad; Marathi theatre's undergoing cqHural change; there's ito Bhufl 
theatre to speak of. But there are about 20 English rothpanfes in Mumbai ahmet 

ARham JatogMar 
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Rushdie IN 
Velvet Pants 

R eturning to Bombay is always accompanied 
an ovcrwljeiming rush of nostalgia, in our 
younger days we congregated at the first floor 
flat in Soona Mahal near Churchgate, where lived 
Uzra Butt and her husband Hamid. Most evenings, 
their fdends, all starting professional life impecu- 
nlously in an expensive city, brought along their 
own dinners in tifiin carriers and had pot-luck and a wonderful 
adda. We were joined by Zohra and Kameshwar Sehgal, Krishen 
and Renu Khanna, sometimes M.F. Husain. And quite often by 
JAYACHANDRAN Nagin Rushdle (Nagin was 

Hamid's sister) and their young son 
Salman. I reminded Salman Rushdie 
when he visited Delhi that I called him 
Lord Fauntleroy because his mother 
dressed him in velvet pants and frilly 
shirts. "1 must have been obnoxious," he 
said. "Well that's what the girls felt," 1 
replied. And then, of course, there was 41 
Pali Hill, Bandra, the abode of the 
Anands, Dev's friend Guru Dutt, sitting 
in and out, and Vijay 'Goldie' Anand, a little boy with real gold¬ 
en curls. Ara was living in the servant's quarter of an American 
diplomat. And Adi Marzban was producing rip-roaring bedroom 
comedies for the Parsis, while Hamid Sayanl and Sunil Dutt 
anchored filmi pop for Radio Ceylon. It led to such a stampede 
from the All India Radio that Dr Keskar had to lift his ban on 
film music. And so Vlvidh Bharatl was bom. 

Salad Days on the Beach 

T hose were also sad days when Balraj Sahni, a communist, 
was arrested by Morarji Desai's government and went for 
film shooting in a jail van, under police escort. His wife Toshl 
and small children, Parikshit and Shabnam, eked it out in a 
shack in Juhu and we called with our pot-luck lunches on 
Sundays to cheer them up. And there was Chetan Anand's 
shack down the beach where we spent some wonderful 
Sundays. I visited the shack last week for lunch with his sons. 
Juhu now has high-rise buildings and an urban look. In fact, a 
new higli-rise coming up fast was looming over the little 
shack—a contribution by the Bachchan family to juhu's urban¬ 
isation. And my saddest memory of all, one of M.F. Husain's 
sons climbing on the window of the one-room flat in which 
they lived somewhere near Opera House, and where Husain had 
to do his large paintings in instalments on the floor. With no 
space to play, the little boy climbed on the window sill and fell 
to his death. I remember my husband, Iqbal, and Krishen 
Khanna going off very sadly to the funeral. 

But that is nostalgia. Bombay still retains its special charm, 
although I had to do a double-take when my friends in Bandra 
said that since It was not the rush-hour, I would be able to make 
Churchgate in one hour. Normally, it takes two, and it took me 
as much time to travel to Colaba from the airport as to fly from 
Delhi to Bombay. But Bombay's traffic, like India itself, is a func- 
thmlng anarchy, even if those dare-devil motor-cyclists without 
helmets gave me gooseplmples. 


Durga Vaudeville 

H owever, what gave me the biggest surprise ir 
Bombay was Durga Puja. And an even bi^er sur 
prise, a group of the top singers from Bangladesh, o 
course mostly Muslims, flying down to Bombay t( 
sing at the puja panda! in Bandra. One always knew 
that there was a sizeable Bengali population ir 
Bombay, but on Saptami they seem t* have beer 
joined by a sizeable Bangladeshi crowd, illegal Immi 
grants or not, who followed every nuance of tht 
singing with that refined appreciation which seems to come sc 
naturally to even the humblest member of a Bengali audience 
And it was certainly a night to remember. 

There was the famed exponent of Rabindta Sangeet, Irfat Ara, 
whose cassettes sell like hot cakes in Calcutta and are sometimes 
obtained with difficulty. What struck one most about all the 
women singers was that they sing in deep, dignified alto voices 
in sharp contrast to the shrill cacophony of Bombay's playbacks, 
Then there was Shyam Rehman, who brought tears to the eyes 
with her rendering of Krishna Koli, Ami Tare Boli, Tagore's dark 
lady of the sonnets. There was also Rathifldranath Ray, who sang 
Bhawayyas from North Bangladesh which are also heard in 
Tripura and Goalpara, now in India, which seemed to have an 
affinity with the Bhavais of Gujarat, immortalised by Ketan 
Mehta in his rip-roaring film Bhavni Bltavai. Rathinda, as they 
affectionately greeted him, also sang Bhatialis in his deep bass 
voice which shattered the microphone, and Biraher Gaan, those 
lingering lyrics about unrequited love. 

But for me, the highlight of the evening was Farida Parveen, a 
lively young woman in a red and white Dhakai sari, who spe¬ 
cialises in Palli geet and Puratani gaan (older songs). Farida has 
the charisma of Runa Laila, but without the commercial trim¬ 
mings. She speaks and sings with deep passion and communicates 
with the audience in magical fashion. She sang the evocative 
compositions of the 18th century mystic and saint, Lallan Fakir, 
who was born in 1774 and lived for 111 yean, with the deepest 
devotion, the meaning of every line coming across crystal-clear. 
She concluded by saying; "People are still debating whether 
Lallan was a Hindu or a Muslim. But does it matter? Let me end 
by singing you his poem about caste." And she proceeded to sing 
a song which meant there is no such thing as caste. 

Bhupen-Bappi Curry 

I T was fitting that these brilliant singers were invited to a Bengali 
home to sing for a small gathering of about 30 people, followed 
by a typical multi<ourse ^ngali dinner After we had listened in 
admiring silence, it was the turn of our very own Bhupen 
Hazarika to return the compliment from the Indian side. And on 
special request he sang not only his usual Ganga song (Ole Man 
River in thin disguise) but also a lilting Assamese Bihu song, 
which went straight to the heart. While he jvas singing, a very 
falr<omplexioned and rather plump man in dark glasses waved 
away the young tabalchi and took over the tablas. Who else, but 
Bappi Lahiri, who put in some spirited tabla magic followed by a 
Bengali song or two. But alas, Bombay rhythms soon took over. 

One was rather glad that dlimer was served, a wonderful pravm 
malai curry, rut macher kalia, mochar chop, the lot. And, o|; 
course, mlshti dol and rosomalal to fcfllow. A wonderful finale tdT 
a wondnfiil trip to Btnnbay. 
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Litters_ 

Chief Concerns 

Your correspondent has level¬ 
led some serious and reckless 
allegations against the Chief of 
Ait Staff S.K. Sareen in Uiuier a 
Cloud of Suspicion (Odober 19). 
The statement "Sarc-en was the 
strongest votary ot the SU-30 
deal" is malafide and totally in¬ 
correct. SlJ-.fO was selected 
after proper evaluation by a 
technical team ot Air IIQ and 
DRiH) in September '9.S and the 
negotiated draft contract com¬ 
pleted by Oclolrer '95. Sareen 
took over as cas in January '96. 

The article refers to an arbitr¬ 
ary decision by the cas to raise 
the flying allowance for fighter 
pilots. This is a case of blatant 
misreporting; it's well-known 
that this was proposed hy the 
pay commission cell set up in 
mid-'94. It formed a part of the 
joint recommendation forwar¬ 
ded by the three services' IIQ to 
the Fifth Pay Commission in 
April '95—eight months before 
.Sareen became cas. During a 
meeting (not at Air HQ) on the 
subject, instead of recording 
"flying allowance is to Ise inc¬ 
reased to Rs 7,0(X) per month", 
the minutes erroneously recor¬ 
ded "fighter allowance is to bc' 
increased to Rs 7,(HX) per 
mohth". This implied trans|X)rt 
and helicopter pilots would 
continue to get Rs 2,400 wher¬ 
eas fighter pilots would get 
Rs 7,(XX) per month. It look 
over five months to rectify this 
crucial error. You criticise the 
c:.vs tor a decision he never took. 

You refer to two houses being 
built by the i .\s, which "would 
be out of reach of u salaried offi¬ 
cer". The truth is all his move¬ 
able and immoveable property 
has been declared as per ndes 
and all cx|K‘nses are reflated in 
ta.v returns. The cost of constru¬ 
ction is being borne jointly by 
family members. His wife is a 
highly qualified doctor and his 
two sons work abroad. The < .\s 
has also had two stints abroad. 

As for Santushti, not a single 
penny from its tunds has ban 
used for anything other than 
welfare schemes. The audit rep¬ 
ort talks primarily of improper 
procedures. You claim the com¬ 
plex is being run by the Air 
Force Wives' Welfare Associat¬ 
ion (AFWWA) and that revenue 



Call to Conscience 

It's sad that an Indian has to 
commend you for carrying a 
cover story about India where 
a majority of the population 
lives in poverty. You called it 
Another India (October 19) but 
that, in fact, is the real India. 

I'm delighted I'm writing this 
letter just for the fact that you 
chose this topic, without even 
reading it. I just wish you guys 
(read media in general, English 
media in particular) educate 
the urban elite (?) with what's 
going on in the other India. 

Vena Mogusala, 
North Haven, CT 
m 

Three cheers to Outlook for 
writing the obvious story that 
should've been vnitten long 
ago to remind us urban coc- 
oon-dwelleis what shape out 
country really is in. Reading 
our newspapers, one can never 
imagine we're one of the 

poorest countries Irt the world. 

C 


The Indian middle class, and 
the media that caters to it, 
have to be one of the most 
apathetic in the world, You've 
made a dent, keep it up. 

Anugraha Palan, 
received on e-mail 
m 

The report on the betrayal of 
rural India by iniquitous politi¬ 
cians and rabid exploiters 
comes as a surprise from a 
magazine that serves urban 
snobs and yuppies whose pre¬ 
occupation with the Coke and 
Mac culture has alienated their 
conscience from the years of 
injustice done to the poor. Ihe 
World Bank, liberalisation, 
infotech, internet et al are 
outlandish terms orchestrated 
by urban consumerists who 
constitute a microscopic per¬ 
centage of our populace. 

P, Govlndrafan, 
Bangalore 

■ 

I read Another India with a gro¬ 
wing sense of deja vu. It's a 
sad reflection of the journal¬ 
ism of our times that sound¬ 
bites and snapshots are ail 
that the life and breath of our 
country has been reduced to. 

You're a fine magazine with 
its heart in the right place. But 
you do yourself and your pro¬ 
fession no service when you 
cobble together, hastily and 
superficially, self-indulgent 
reports pf this nature. 

)l.T.Sand^, 
emtived on e-mm 


/ 


still goes to AFWWA. This is pate¬ 
ntly false. The complex was 
handed over to ikjof. in Febru¬ 
ary '98. You should have obtai¬ 
ns the 'other side of the story', 
so that the image of the armed 
forces was not tarnished. Such 


reporting at best can be termed 
'anti-national' in nature. 

Wg Cdr S. Mltra, 
Dy Dir (Ops), New Delhi 

Our conmpondent replies: We 
stand by our story. What was 
reported was an inquiry into aile- 
gations against the air chief. The 
article was bused on information 
given by .sources in Oie govern¬ 
ment. The fact that an inquiry is 
on has not been denied. 

■ 

Ever since the current cas took 
over, the iaf has been caught in 
one snafu or the other. Perhaps 
it's due to the fact (as alleged) 
that he holds the dubious dis¬ 
tinction of being one of the few 


Congratulations on your dar¬ 
ing choice to feature Aiwther 
India. Development news, it 
seems, is not news any more— 
at least not in our self-indul¬ 
gent, city-dominated, upwar- 
dly-mobile, media-saturated 
culture. P. Sainath's piece Dregs 
of Destiny on the cliched portr¬ 
ayal of the poor and the filte¬ 
red perspative through which 
we see and report about them 
was indeed an eye-opener. 

Peter Gonsalves, 
Mumbai 
m 

It was a brilliant anniversary 
issue. And a very, very moving 
one. As one of the middle 
class, lucky enough to escape 
abroad, I'm able to look back 
and remember the struggle. 

1 remember when I opened a 41 
medical shop in the poorer 
suburbs of Madras, I found 
myself selling concepts of 
health and hygiene to those 
who earned their living clean¬ 
ing sewers manually... coun¬ 
selling nutrition and diets to 
pregnant mothers who strug¬ 
gled to find a square meal a 
day... and campaigning for 
contraception among people 
who believed many hands 
earned more money... 

Someday I hope we can 
return to do something for, 
the country we left behind. 

Just keep up the good fob, and 
keep those articles coming. It. 
hd{». It helps us remonbn. 

NbvRatHaab. 

recdye^ont-mfiH 


whose squadron was declared 
non-operational—the ultimate 
certificate of non-pcrformance 
in the air force. It's really surpri¬ 
sing how such a penon rose to 
be the cm,. This, as again alle¬ 
ged, may've been due to an 
understanding between the 
chief and an erstwhile top bur¬ 
eaucrat of the same name. 

T.R. Ramaswaml, 
Mundsat 
* m 

It's unfortunate that the service 
which prides itself in the motto 
"Touching the Sky with Glory" 
is touching its nadir with men 
like ACM S.K. Sareen. 

Air CmdeAX. Safgal, *■ 
Gurgaon 
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More Lessoos for Brits 

The Taking Over of Englaiul 
((Xtober 12) would Ik; com¬ 
plete if Rabri Devi dclivcrwl a 
maiden speech at the House of 
Commons on “How to win a 
vote of confidence". For her 
.services, the British govern¬ 
ment could confer an honorary 
degree of I’hD or the (Juecn 
could declare her a ‘matron of 
honour'. England's business¬ 
men could use the Bihar fodder 
to fight the 'mad-cow' disease 
and its rock groups could play 
'Bhojpuri bhajans'! 

A.S. Rah 
Bangalore 



In your cover story you say 
that .Shaheed Udham Singh 
killed General Dwyer's nephew. 
In fad Udham Singh shot 
dead, on March IH, 1940, in 
London, Michael O' Dwyer 
who was the Lt governor of 
Punjab at the time of the 
Jallianwala Bagh massacre. It 
was General Dyer who orderetl 
the firing at Jallianwala Bagh. 
The similarity in names might 
have caust'd the confusion. 

R^'. Chimul, 
Secunderabad 


Model State 

It's strange to find Omkar Gos- 
warni including Rajasthan in 
his list of “worst-off states" 
{Only Trickle-Down Won't Do, 
October 12), yet prescribing, as 
a “way out", something Rajas¬ 
than has been doing for four 
decades—handing over the 
management of primary scho¬ 
ols to panchayats and pneha- 
yat samitis. The Panchayati Raj 
institutions have been emjxrw- 
ered to do the type ol 'moni¬ 
toring' he has mentioned in his 
piece, but the “big push" that 
economists like the late Mah- 
bub ul Haq wanted is far from 
materialising in Rajasthan 
which, incidentally, has been 
paying its schoolteachers very 
well from the '50s onwards—its 
eduspend, in pet capita terms, 
has ()ut-di.stanced even Kerala 
in recent years. 

P.C. Mathur, 
Jaipur 

Villains as Victims? 

Rajeev Dhavan's opinion piece 
An Imperial Hangover (October 
12) reeked of rampant anti-Bjp- 
ism. It's ironical that President's 
rule is being opposed by suppor¬ 
ters of the Congress, the greatest 
villain in its pst misuse. There 
are numerous reasons for the 
removal of Rabri's government 
in Bihar. Nowhere else are [xo- 
ple forcisl to leave their state 
and migrate to other places pr- 
inanently. Much is being made 
of the fact that Delhi has a hig¬ 
her rate of crime, but only fools 
can believe that crimes are 
rt'corded honestly in Bihar. 

Goiind Pershad, 
Fartdabad 


Conversion is a Lame Excuse 


It's unbelievable that the very 
villagers they had served cou¬ 
ldn't come to the rescue of the 
four nuns who were rapd 
(Rape of the Innocents, October 
12). One can only wonder 
about the motivations behind 
such acts. B.I,. Prem's vile 
explanation, that the 'attack is 



only natural' since Hindus are 
becoming more aware of con¬ 
versions, holds little water. A 
report In a leading national 
dally quoted the district col- 


li'ctor and villagers as saying 
that there've been no conver¬ 
sions reported in Jhabua by 
the nuns or missionaries. 

A few people do indulge in 
forcible conversions, but to 
brand the whole missionary 
set-up and other minority org¬ 
anisations as 'people-convert¬ 
ing agencies' is hardly fair. 

The central «nd state 
governments have 
the responsibility to 
protect organisa¬ 
tions operating 
wfithin their con¬ 
stitutional bou¬ 
ndaries. They 
should take steps to avert 
such incidents and enforce 
capital punishment for those 
who indulge in such almes. 

Refi Ver^iese, 
’ Chennai 



Beastly Tales 

What an act of courage—21 
men forcing themselves on four 
helpless women. I empathise 
with the nuns' fear. I am myself 
a woman and familiar with the 
'gender' called Man. I want to 
know why they always have to 
behave like savage animals. 


And how can they call 
themselves gallant since 
all their acts prove them 
otherwise? 

How am 1 to feci safe? 
Freedom is for men, 
women are still the 
'hunted'. 1 cannot feel 
safe and free (ill men 
who're rapists are given 
capital punishment. 
Shivanl Malhotra, 
New Delhi 

m The photograph of Santokhhen 
for the item Don of a New Con¬ 
troversy (Downtown, October 
19) was provided hy Chitralekha. 
The credit was inadvertently 
omitted. 
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Destitute children find a loving mother inAnjina Rajagopal 


E KJHT years ago, Anjina Raja- By SOMA 

gopal stumbled upm moth- ' 
crliowi in a congested bylanc near the capital's teeming no 
crossing. Through for the day with her secretarial duties in The 
Turn of India, Anjina was all set to bus it back home when she 
saw a nine-year-old disabled child being thrashed ruthlessly by a 
fruit vendor. The yelping child, she found upon enquiry, belon- 
gcKl to no one, was from nowhere, could hear nothing, could 
barely understand anything and survived on the vendor’s rotting 
discards. That day the first day of May 1990, Anjina bought two 
tickets on her way back home. That day Anjina became Mother. 

Today, Anjina's first child, 17-year-old Rajat, has 24 siblings and 
46-year-old Anjina, still single, is "mummy" to 25 children. The 
interim years saw her struggling to bring up her younger brother 
after her father’s untimely demise, opt out of her clerical job and 
choose to be a full-time mother iK'sotted with her brood at her 
home in Uttar Pradesh’s Noida that she calls Sai Kripa. And as she 
sits amidst her Icxldlers and teenagers being 
hugged, tuggeil, kissed and pulled in various Sai Krips 
directions, she enioys every moment of it. lo . If 

those who’ve grown up with her she speaks in unique ta 
her mother-tongue Malayalam, with others Anjina iiv 
who came more grown up to her she converses _ * , . 

in Hindi, but it’s all the language of love. Z5 Clllldri 

"Your stubble hurts," she rebukw Rajat in qJJ !•(] 

mock anger as his bear-hugs get impossible to . , 

cope with. This only to get on with fussing over SlUBlS, Dy 
her youngest. "This is two-year-old Akshay" she gUfj 
says, piinting at the wriggling bundle in iier 
lap. “He was bom here. A mentally unsound 
woman in her last stages of pregnancy was brought to us by some 
ladies. She wandered off soon after gising birth. The children love 
filmstar Akshay Kumar, so they named him after the hero by a 
majority decision. That’s the way we name all new members of 
our family...the ones who come to us without a name." 

Yes, Anjina’s is a unique family. A family she has gathered and 
nurtured over these past years. Some of her children Anjina has 
picked up off the roads, others from slums, some the police has 


By SOMA WADHWA brought in, yet others were found 

.. neighbours and left with her. 

iming no "Every child is special to me and 1 won’t part with even one of 
es in The them for the world," she declares, 

vhen .she A resolve that has seen Anjina turn away many requests for 
jssly by a adoptions. "I’ve nothing against adoption. But the fact that peo- 
ry, belon- pie ask me questions about the parentage of the child, that they 
ig, could mostly want a fair-skinned male child—all this has put me off 
r’s rotting the idea. Dark or fair, girl or boy they’re all my children and Tm 
ught two not going to give them away to people with biases,” says she. 
Mother. But won’t adoptions enable her to help more children? Such 
lings and questions pose no dilemma to Anjina. She’s quite clear that she 

Iren. The can’t alleviate the miseries of all the children in the world. "I’ll 

■r brother do whatever little 1 can and do it well. The idea isn’t to feel happy 

il job and by rescuing 100 children annually and then dumping them in 

od at her weird places. My commitment is to see them grow up into 

nd as she healthy individuals. To love them. Let others also do their little 

bit. I’ll do my bit till my last breath," says she. 
Sai Krina houses a credit, tin ngo child Relief and 

. # "I U started funding some of Sai Kripa’s 

unique family. Here activities about five years ago, she’d been raan- 
Aniina lives with her finances alone. "My salary supported 

oe uiij • i! J fi«t three children. With more additions in 

Z5 Cilildren^^piCkeu the family I couldn’t work because I had to 
off the roads or the "^3^ children, l asked very close 

, , ... friends lo help me with contributions," Anjina 

slums, hy naiqllDOUrS recalls. Even today the needs of her huge fam- 

and the oolice '*3' support from good samari- 

' tans. The willingness to make a child smile, she 
says is a mere phone call away at 91531146. 
by some Then, a thoughtful observation; "Despite the fact that the past 
drcn love lives of my children should have convinced me BV now that the 
lero by a world is a sick place, every other day I’m reassured that there's 
mbers of inherent goodness in people. So many poor families make it a 
point to donate a kilo of rice every month, without fail. There 
lered and is so much goodwill around." 

njina has Goodwill that abounds in Anjina's home. That grows with the 
dice has family. And the children. ■ 
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SUPERPOWER 

• A whopping 52 horsepower. 

• German M-Tec engine with 
lolesf MPFI technology. 

In tact, youH b* sumiisad ttiat 
wHh ItM Mcrtiz you hove mora 
powar at your command than 
wHh soma largar can. 



lAFETY 

• Rigid monocoque body. 

• The only car to hove passed 
the 40% Offset Crash Test. 

■ Two-stage bumpers. 

• Slde-lmpoct beams. 

• Child-safety lock. 

• large size dual diagonal 
brokes. 

Ibgalhor, OR this pratMos 
your tamHy unmolehod 
olMound satoly. 
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smcE 

• Modern mono-volume design 

• Foldable rear seats for extra 
luggage space 

• Generous leg, shoulder and 
headroom. 

Whan you Irovol in the IMoHc, 
you troml In space. 



«YLE 

• Aerodynamic mono-volume 
styling. 

• Contemporary wraparound, 
ovol type combination lamps. 

• Exterior mirrors with organic 
contours for functional as well as 
aesthetic advantages. 

• Excellent all-round visibility. 
YfMiH dIsooMr lha Matte IM 
youliavallnslyla. 
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SAVINGS 

• Multi-point fuel injection. 

• 8-bit computer-controlled 
M-Tec engine ensures the 
optimum air-fuel mixture for 
complete combustion. 

So you get mora klomaliaa par 
Wra and very low amissians 
conforming to norms of the 
year 2000. 
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The big small car 
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Elecironk: Engirw Monogemeni SvsIM MPR Engine - 5 gear manual tronsmbsion Ultro high-tension steel side-impaci beams' 2 stage bumper v Child 
safstylodii' Collapsibis steering column - Non jamming doors < RamotalUstM' Remote ton gale opener Anti submarine seats' Front seat belts • Dual 
dkigonol brakes»IMcPhetson strut suspension '< Cup holder'■Moulded door trims "Moulded root' Day and night rear view mirror r Foldable reor sects 
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INVESTIGATION_ 

CUSTOM-MADE JUSTICE 

Delays and red tape hold up thousands of crores at the Customs and Excise Appellate Tribunal 


By RANJIT BHUSHAN 


T his is .1 tribunal with a difference. 
Constituted to hear all appeals in 
customs and excise cases, it rarely 
declares a verdict. Its litigants are 
some of the biggest corporate 
|)otenlales in the country, yet the number 
of pending cases runs into several thou¬ 
sands. Stay applications are granted liberal¬ 
ly and the volume of adjournments touch¬ 
es the 70 per cent mark and the 
cases often account for more 
than Rs 10,000 crore per month. 

Put simply, India's most power¬ 
ful monetary judicial institution 
is In a state of paralysis. That the 
Customs, Excise and Gold 
Control Appellate Tribunal 
(ctfciAi) is also much feted is no 
surprise as the Rs 100,000 crore 
that come annually from central 
customs and excise duties alone 
is open to appeals here. 

Since its inception 16 years 
ago in 1982—when the govern¬ 
ment argued that the high cou¬ 
rts were too stretched to handle 
corporate cases as well—the 
CMiAr's burgeoning list of dissat¬ 
isfied corporations is increasing. 

And the litany of complaints is 
long: charges of irregularities 
against a former tribunal presi¬ 
dent, deft manipulations orches¬ 
trated by wily chartered accoun¬ 
tants, cases left to hang fire for 
years or simply adjourned with¬ 
out any reason, high-profile 
cases heard at personal resi¬ 
dences of technical members, 
cases deliberately heard at pre- 
lunch hours, efforts by foreign 
corjxrrate elements to under¬ 
mine national companies.... 

"At f;KG.AT, the kind of money 
being blocked by red tape and corruption 
is a scam. The revenue losses over the last 
two dt>cades should be tabulated and an 
Inquiry instituted," declares the editor of 
Excise Law Times, R.K. Jain, a one-man 
juggernaut who has been at the helm of 
private investigations into alleged wrong¬ 
doings at the court which are then pub¬ 
lished prominently in his widely circula¬ 
ted paper for the benefit of customs and 
excise paying corporations and sharp- 
eyed legal eagles. 


A case in point is c.egat's decision last 
month to waive the multi-crore penalty 
against irc despite it having been upheld 
by the Supreme Court in an earlier deci¬ 
sion. Critics say the tribunal's decision to 
•Strike down the penalty could have wider 
ramifications as it could set a disturbing 
example for tax evaders, quite contrary to 
directions given by the apex court. 

As usual, listing cases for hearing is just 
one of the major obstacles that the judi¬ 


cial process offers. In the case of ctoAr, lit¬ 
igants say it is an enormous bottleneck. 
On an average, it takes nearly six to seven 
years—in some cases as much as a 
decade—for an appeal to mature for final 
hearing. In fact, the wheels of the law 
move so slowly that it takes three to four 
months even for listing of stay petitions 
and other urgent matters (in important 
cases, even the high courts take up the 
matter within a day on a priority basis). 
Says a former tribunal member; "We saw 


that generally the delay in listing of stay 
petitions is deliberate so as to filter out the 
stay matters where the applicants are mak¬ 
ing desperate efforts for immediate listing 
of their petitions and, in the process, con¬ 
tacts are paved to create alluring condi¬ 
tions. The poor assessee during the pen¬ 
dency of the stay application for months 
together is at the mercy of cegat and has 
no other remedy except to buy justice 
under compelling circumstances." 

In an Excise Law Times editor¬ 
ial, Jain cites the case of Shiv 
Karan Marble Industries. The 
appeal was listed for hearing on 
January 18,1996, before a tech¬ 
nical member. "The order allow¬ 
ing the appeal is stated to have 
been dictated and pronounced 
in the open court by the mem¬ 
ber on 18.1.96. Three months 
later, the appellant received an 
order dated 21.2.96 from the 
same member saying that the 
appeal stood dismissed.” When 
the aggrieved party went into 
appeal, it turned out there was 
actually no record of the previ¬ 
ous judgementi 
Another case concerning the 
same member passing an adju¬ 
dicating order on a company is 
even more curious. He relin¬ 
quished charge as collector 
(central excise), Chandigarh, on 
April 17, 1990, but the order 
passed by him on April 16, 
1990, contained a reference to 
information collected on April 
25, 1990. Later investigations 
revealed that several pages from 
the adjudication file were miss¬ 
ing, without any immediately 
apparent explanation. 

Adds senior lawyer Prashant 
Bhushan: "Hearing of cases 
which are not listed in the cause list Is not 
new to CEGAT." In an effort to curb this 
malpractice, a cegat inquiry committee 
had recommended that a member who 
hears a case which is^ot listed in the 
cause list should be held personally 
responsible for the loss. It further recom¬ 
mended that no addition or subtraction in 
the cause list should be permitted except 
by issuing a supplementary cause list on 
the preceding ^y. Even though the rec¬ 
ommendations were accepted by the gov- 
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\J WHAT PRICE? 


eminent, members at cEcar happily hear 
unlisted petitions. The idea is to get a date 
of hearing from the registry and then 
arrange that the case is not listed in the 
cause list. If on the appointed day the con¬ 
stitution of the bench is not found suit¬ 
able, the case is not taken up on the 
grounds that it is not on the list. If a 
'friendly' member is on the bench, it is 
taken up on the basis of the date already 
given, even though it is not listed. 
cECiAT presidents too have not always 


TENDEBfiUPTA 


ANOOP KAMATH 


importaiit litigaiits at CE6AT 

Compaq Amount 


Golden Tobacco 


Blurat Petroleum & 
other petroleum products 


Rsl10cr 




Rs90cr 




body like the high court. Ultimately we 
have to depend upon the government." 

Not that there have been no efforts to 
shore up working at ceuat. In July 1993, 
the government had set up a cegat 
inquiry committee to examine allegations 
and identify the crisis and propose reme¬ 
dies. The committee Identified the mal¬ 
adies: there were too many part-heard 
cases in which the tribunal went on 
adjourning listed matters on one pretext 
or the other until deals were made. 
According to the committee, "the practice 
of making matters part-heard was suscep¬ 
tible to several kinds of abuses*. It found 
out there was "too much tinkering with 
the composition of benches...in patticular 
it is not proper for the president to move 












■Oo 



been found above board. Finance 
mini-stry sources say an internal 
inquiry has been ordered against a 
former tribunal head, justice U.L. 

Bhatt, who has earlier been chief 
justice of the Guwahati and Mad¬ 
hya Pradesh high courts. He faces 
charges of certain "ta/da bung- 
lings", whereby personal travel was 
shown as official. There were incor¬ 
rect declarations made in bills even 
while he was being treated as a 'state 
guest' by different governments. The 
charges have reportedly been edrrob- 
orated by a comptroller and auditor gen¬ 
eral (c;ag) audit. 

W HEN contacted in Bangalore, Bhatt 
said he was not aware of “any vig¬ 
ilance inquiry" either against him 
or any other member. Says Bhatt: "When 
anyone tries to change the system, he 
naturally makes a lot of enemies. I have 
made an honest effort to introduce new 
ideas and techniques. That has put off a 



lot of people." He, however, notes that 
the problems at the institution could be 
linked to understaffing. "Six months ago 1 
had written personally to the government 
asking them for more people to work 
here. Unfortunately, no one seems to be 
interested." Bhatt says when he took over 
in 1995, there were 53,000 appeals which 
had come down to 36,000 earlier this year 
when he retired. He adds: "You have to 
realise that we are not an autonomous 


With wall-known and 
maga-rleh litigants Ilka ITC 
MarutI and Rollanca, tha 
CEGAT managas to koap a 
surprising low proflla 

from bench to bench". 

The committee identified a 
host of undesirables: "grab¬ 
bing jurisdiction in heavy 
matters"; "cases listed high 
up in the cause list adjou¬ 
rned for want of time"; 
"insistence on hearing some 
matters even while the 
ABHUiTBHATiEKAR counscl was not present"; 
malfunctioning at the cegat registry 
"where the president's control over reg¬ 
istry is generally considered to be lax"; 
complaints of out-of-turn listings of cases 
without bench orders; delays in despatch¬ 
ing orders; disproportionate listing of 
cases; and listing of appeais without com¬ 
pletion of case Records. 

The committee flayed the acAT for tardy 
disposal of cases and diminishing perfor¬ 
mance and suggested that the benches 
(there are five at Delhi and one each at 
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Sixteen years of chasing CEGATs mysterious ways have not dutied the thrills for R.K. Jain 


M eet R.K. Jaln, editor of Excise Law 
Times. In times where 'fixing' has 
all but been institutionalised, Jain 
has bean single-handedly taking on what 
he calls 'malfunctioning of . the cecat*. 
^eed, the exposes and comments that 
appear in his fortnightly are not like your 
typical law journal which dutifully 
reports court proceedings and says little 
besides. Set up in 1977, the journal has 
closely monitored all cegat presidents 
and minute details of all cases that have 
c(»ne up before it 
£«1 k Low 7hn» IHeiaUy take^ 
its hands. Its contributois and analysts 
include bureairerats and tax and revenue . j 
specialists who write heety, expressing 
opinions and casthig aspersions with gay 
abandon. They, have gmerally not been 
challenged, save once when Jahi has had 
to face cbntempt proceedings. His answer 
to the contempt petltldn: more exposes. 
After which the matter was dropped. 

But Jalti's efforts are not limited to 
aspetslems, hi a December 1991 issue, for 
faience, his editorial entitled "Judicial 
indiscipline and mbcairlage of justice* 
became the subject of a public interest lit¬ 
igation (PiL) b^ore the Supreme Court. 
Another editorial "cegat— tardy disposal 



T.NARAYAH 

Jatm t "gaiMral tHliybody” accountant by training,* hazards Jain, 

whose femlly has been long in the busi- 
Delhi. He does not just expose. He follows ness of writing excise books, 
it with pos, goes back to the courts again. The fact that none of bis cases have rea- 
comes back, assesses responses and goes Uy caught the imagination of the mainstr- 


and galloping corruption” was published 
In February 1993, and the apex court took 
suo motu cognisance of it. Then in pur¬ 
suance of the directions given by the 
Supreme Court, the government aj^ln- 
ted an inquiry committee to examine the 
allegations levelled in the articles. 
According to Jain, of the 22 allegations 
levelled, the committee upheld tm cor- 


rlght back to either a new expose or a 
fi^ PIL. There is never any let-up, as two 
fonner presidents of cegat and a host of 
senior customs and excise officials have 
found to their distinct discomfbrt 
. Jain’s four reporters sit through all ses¬ 
sions in the court. They ate expected to 
be alive to every single word mid nuance. 
In CEGAT benches at Chemnal, Mumbai 


earn media does not bother Jain, who is 
happy to detail the thrill of chasing scams: 
'The advantage with exposes is that at 
least some of the racketeers have to go on 
to the backfoot. If nothing else, they have 
to change tactics. In the intervening peri¬ 
od, a lot of people get relief. Then again, 
we identify Ae new modus operand! and 
go after it." That Jain never lets go of the 


redness of 19 in its report. 

*I do not put my hands into everything. 
But where I do, 1 go all the way,* says Jain, 
dtting in his Defence Colony office in 


and Calcutta, he relies on freelaiice writ¬ 
ers to keep him informed. 

But why an interest spedfically in rev¬ 
enue matters? "That is because 1 am an 


microscope is corroborated by an irate 
member of cegat, who describes him as a 
"general busybody". A description which 
Jain, no doubt, will accept with pride. 


Mumbai, Calcutta and Chennai) be more 
businesslike in dis|)using appeals. Once a 
hearing started, it should be continued on 
a daily basis; adjournments should not be 
allowed on flimsy grounds; tlie cause list 
should be prepared carefully; and there 
should be more professionalism in the 
post-lunch session where the general ten¬ 
dency is to hear part-heard cases. 

But probably the most startling sugges¬ 
tion was that the cEciAT be abolished and 
replaced with a national tribunal for 
excise and customs with 24 benches at IS 
stations. Then, of course, there were the 
expected proposals: incompetent and cor¬ 


rupt staff be weeded out, a high-powered 
administrative body be set up to periodi¬ 
cally monitor the working of the national 
tribunal and ensure general transparency. 


inquiry 

rsiturated tile Rj^ tor 


^^imeRping 


The inquiry committee’s sentiments were 
not new and were expressed by the 
Fitimates Committee of the Lok Sabha in its 
August 1992 report on the tardy dispo.sal of 
cases and the Raja Chelliah tax reform 
panel. It was noted that at the current rate 
of disposal of appeals, the ceuai would take 
eight to ten years to liqBidate the existing 
pendency. The Chelliah committee empha¬ 
sised that it was doubtful whether the aoAT 
would be in a position to provide remedial 
justice to the assessee until far-reaching 
changes were Introduced. 

Six years down the line, little seems to 
have changed. ■ 
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We make your communications 
turn out easier. 


Everything is within reach with Siemens telecommunications. 


Perfect communications solutions shouldn't make your head spin but provide a whole 
range of powerful functions you don't even have to think about. Like the 
complete solutions we develop. With our know-how of 
systems integration in networking, we create systems that 
open up new possibilities for using telecommunications 
more effectively, combining telecommunications and 
computer functions in a broad product range. To find out 
more about how easy communications can be, call us: 



Siemens Ltd.. Private Communication Systems 
Tel: 022-7562851, 7562813 Fax: 022-7562852 
Siemens Telecom Ltd., Mobile & Analog Phones 
Tel: 011-6448957.6415769 Fax: 011-6462016 
Internet: wwvv.siemens.de/pn 
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Comiminicalion unlimited 
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You don't compromise on the woy you prepare food 
for your family. Now you don't have to compromise on 
the way you preserve it, either. 

With BPL refrigerators. Designed to keep your food 
the way you wont: nature fresh. Thanks to humidity 
control that keeps your food at ideol moisture levels. A 
cross flow system that cools uniformly, preserving food 
longer. A deodorizer, that not only prevents bad smells. 


BPL refrigerators also make no compromises when it 
I comes to energy efficiency and space. Indeed, they consume 
25%* less electricity than the best competition has to offer 
j (thanks to their world class Sanyo compressors). 
And with thoughtfully designed interiors ond adjustable 
shelves, you'll find ample space to store more food. 

Today, BPL is India's widest ond largest selling range 
of frost free refrigerators. Trusted by more than 7,00,000 


but also prevents different flavours from mixing 
up. And an optional ethylene filter, which 
prevents natural decoy. I 


FRESHNESS 


families. Simply because we make no compromises 
. when we build them. So you won't make any 
I when you buy one. 


’f 



E^ylene filter absorbs ethylene 
gos, bod odour and controls 
humidity, thus preventing 
noturai decoy of your food. 



Actocoftoa honeycomb 
deodorizer* Icills bod odours 
and prevents different flavours 
from mixing 



Cools your food 
uniformly, 
keeping it fresher. 



SSOLfr Jumbo 485Ltr Jumbo ■ 250Ur 200Ltr 185Ltr 250ltr 310Ltr 350Llr 

© nfmmntars 

BellevBln the Best 


*As per internal benchmorking under standard test conditioni. 
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INVESTIGATION 


D'S MAN IN DELHI 

Wealth worth Rs 2,500 crore, 
fixer-cum-politician—the police 
finally zero in on Dawood’s 
frontman Romesh Sharma 

BylUUESHJOSHI 

P erhaps the most interesting thing 
about Romesh Sharma is that just 
about everybody In town—includ¬ 
ing the police and intelligence top 
brass—Imew for more than one- 
and-a-half decades that he was Dawood 
Ibrahim's man in Delhi. But nobody dared 
touch him. Shamia grabbed properties, thr¬ 
eatened people, supplied women to politi¬ 
cians to curry favour, distributed freebies to 
journalists, fought elections and managed 
to get away with everything he did. 

Police officers describe Sharma as 'D's man 
in Delhi'. "He has given shelter to Dawood's 
men, providing valuable information and 
working at the behest of the D-Company. 

He speaks to them almost daily," admits a 
senior police officer. According to informa¬ 
tion collected by the cai. Intelligence Bur¬ 
eau and police, big businessmen including 
S. Balasubramaniyam of Reliance and Paras- 
rara Purla are among his supporters. 

Sources in the government say Sharma 
once took a Delhi-based car exporter to 
Dubai to introduce him to Dawood. The 
exporter stayed in Dawood's mansion and 
a cook prepared special vegetarian food for 
him. "The most intriguing thing is that he 
operated openly. And nobody could harm 
him," says a senior police officer. 

However, .Sharma's game got over in a 
rather innocuous fashion. Hours before the 
cBi and Delhi Police sleuths swooped down 
on Delhi's "most powerful underworld 
man" on October 20, Sharma was busy 
making corrections in a press release. Surro¬ 
unded by his dariraris, sundry supporters 
and armed musclemen, Sharma suddenly 
started shouting at one of his cronies who 
had inadvertently mentioned Subhash Cha¬ 
ndra Bose’s name in the press release; "Who 
the hell is Subhash Chandra Bose? Write my 
name. Don’t mention Rajiv Gandhi's name 
also. Who is he? 1 am everything now." 

Little did he realise that very soon he was 
going to be reduced to nothing. 

In his capacity as president of his newly- 
floated poUtical outfit, the Bharatiya Con¬ 
gress Pi^, Sharma was preparing to call 
medlapersons to a press conference to ann¬ 
ounce his plans for the Delhi assembly elec- 
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mViSTIIATiON 

tions. llie man, who sold clothe- 
hangen on the pavements of Karol 
Bagh just 2S years ago, had made It 
big. It was clearly a rags-to-riches 
journey, albeit via the underworld. 

But his nemesis was present in the 
midst of the crowd gathered at his 
Mayfair Garden house on October 
20. H. Surcsh Rao, the diminutive, 
young commercial director of Push- 
paka Avjation, Mumbai, was there 
to reclaim a helicopter that was 
hired by Sharma in 1996 for elec¬ 
tioneering in Phulpur. Sharma, who 
was contesting as an Independent, 
lost the election but refused to 
return the chopper. Instead, he 
pressed his 150-odd goons to dis¬ 
mantle the chopper and carry it to 
Delhi in a truck. Since then, the 
chopper was parked in Sharma's Jai 
Mata Di farmhouse, another piece 
of grabbed property. 


A1 


FTER interrogating Sharma, the 
i{)olice and ( bi have come to 
iknow that Irfan Goga, one¬ 
time right hand mart of Dawood, 
had done the needful. Goga, say sou¬ 
rces, threatened Rao over the phone 
If he dared "talk about the helicop¬ 
ter". To the CBi, which had been pla- 
nning a major offensive against Sha¬ 
rma for quite some time, Rao's com¬ 
plaint came as the perfect excuse. 

In a meticulously planned opera¬ 
tion, the CBI rop^ in the Delhi 
Police, Income Tax and excise dep¬ 
artment sleuths and arrested Sharma 
just when he had taken Rao and his 
friend Rakesh Gupta at gunpoint to 
his 13, Mahadev Road party office to 
make them sign some papers saying 
he was the owner of the chopper. 

One night in custody, and Sharma 
had mellowed considerably. "He has 
become a mouse now," says a senior 
officer who interrogated him. Simul¬ 
taneous raids in different places 
owned by Sharma yielded IS impor¬ 
ted and Indian cars, including a bmw 
and three Mercedes, gold ornaments 
and utensils worth Rs 50 lakh, Rs 11 
lakh in cash, shares worth Rs 1 crore 
and fixed deposit certificates worth 
Rs 23.5 lakh besides a cache of 
imported liquor. To complete the picture, 
tiger and leopard skins were also recov¬ 
ered—which alone might land Sharma in 
jail for six years. The Delhi Police recovered 
a .32 bore Smith and Wesson revolver and 
14 rounds, and promptly registered a case 
against Sharma under the Arms Act as well. 
The CBi seized some documents, from 
Balasubramaniyam alias Balu's residence. 
Police sources say Balu, a liaison person of 
the Reliance Company, and Shanna floated 



a fake company called Reliance Developers 
and rented a property (S-41) at Panchsheel 
Park on lease. They refused to vacate the 
house and the owner, Panlni Singh, has 
filed a civil suit against them. The Central 
agencies have a long list of properties 
grabbed by Sharma in Delhi and Mumbai. 
According to preliminary calculations, "he 
has grabW property worth Rs 2,500 crore". 

Bom in a village in Phtrlpur tehsil near 
Allahabad, Sharma alias Ram Chandra 


Mlshta alias Rajendra Sharma came 
to Delhi years ago. His first political 
contact was Chaudhary Charan 
Singh who, claims Sharma, gifted 
him a car. With the rise of ^njay 
Gandhi, Sharma joined him and 
after his death became a member of 
Sanjay Vlchar Manch. Which made 
it easier for him to get entry into the 
Congress. He Irft the party when he 
was denied a ticket in the 1996 polls. 
He has admitted to the police that 
he came to know the powerful 
Mumbai don, Varadarajan Mudaltar, 
quite well. And it was after his death 
that Sharma came in contact with 
Dawood. According to the police, 
"Sharma went to the airport to rec¬ 
eive Dawotxl when he came from a 
haj pilgrimage in 1986. Slowly, he 
became an Integral part of the gang 
and became very close to Dawood's 
brothers Noora and Anls Ibrahim, 
also Abu Salem and Chota Shakeel." 
In fact. Income Tax authorities were 
the first to get to Sharma. 1-T collec¬ 
tor Vishwa Bandhu Gupta attached 
Romesh Sharma's property (C-28 
and C-30, Mayfair Garden) and the 
helicopter on September 12. But sur- 
pri.singly, he was transferred over¬ 
night. tources say a powerful lobby 
of influential Bje men is supporting 
Sharma and that it was in.strumental 
in getting Gupta transferred. 

Just before launching his party, 
Sharma had declared that he would 
cut into Congress votes. In fact, he 
had dropped broad hints to several 
Bjp leaders that by damaging the 
Congress, he could help them. As a 
result, sources say, a planned raid by 
the CBI was put off months ago. 

The Delhi Police, which is now tak¬ 
ing credit for Sharma's arrest, never 
took action against him. When M.K. 
Subba, a Congress MP from Assam 
who is himself embroiled in several 
criminal cases, complained that his 
farmhouse at Chattarpur had been 
grabbed by Sharma, the police just 
registered a case. Sharma borrowed 
the farmhouse—like the helicopter— 
from Subba for 10 days and then 
forced him to sell it on paper to him. 
Sharma may be in custody, but 
police officials are quite amazed at his 
papers. He has got valid documents for 
each property accounted for In his name. 
"He cannot be put in jail for more than 
one month. Once he comes out he will 
make our lives miserable with his battery 
of lawyers," admits a top police officer. 

As Sharma cools his heels, a sense of 
apprehension seems to have gripped people 
who took favours from him. Especially pol¬ 
iticians—lest Sharma opens his mouth. ■ 
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DEFENCE_ 

A controversial satellite project 
may get a new life, as Zee’s 
Subhash Chandra lobbies to 
brush aside a defence scare 

ByRAJESHJOSW __ 

I s the ministry of defence about to exe¬ 
cute a U-turn and clear a controversial 
mobile satellite communications pro¬ 
ject? Indications are that with a 
friendly government in place, influen¬ 
tial media baron Subhash Chandra Goyal, 
chairnian of Zee TV, has convinced the 
ministry to take a sympathetic look at the 
Rs 3,140 crore Afro-Asian Satellite Com¬ 
pany (ASCOM) project. 

Subhash Chandra is a key promoter of 
the AscoM project which plans to provide 
uninterrupted communication facilities 
such as fax, radio-paging, voice mail, 
mobile phone and so forth through the 
satellite acro-ss 54 countries. 

Defence experts who had been crying 
hoarse that such a project would endanger 
the country's 'defence battle communica¬ 
tion system,' are now singing a different 
tune. Although defence ministry spokes¬ 
man Swagat Ghosh "declined to comment" 
on the matter, he admitted that there were 
so many satellites mapping every inch of 
the country, "there is no reason why we 
cannot let an Indian have it". 

Barely two years ago, the defence min¬ 
istry had issu^ a warning that such a pro¬ 
ject miglit jeopardise India's security net¬ 
work. Ihe project, submitted in 1995 by 
ASCOM, proposed to launch a joint venture 
mobile satellite communication service in 
collaboration with the controversial US 
firm, Lockheed Martin, among others. 
When the issue came up before the meet¬ 
ing of the Foreign Investment Promotion 
Board (iii'b), the pmo referred it to the 
defence ministry for security clearance. 

The ministry was told the project had 
already been cleared by fipb and that "the 
present proposal was only to seek to broa¬ 
den the scope" of an earlier draft. So, apart 
from producing and marketing telecom 
equipment, it would set up a mobile satel¬ 
lite network to provide communications 
facilities over the Indian subcontinent. 

The defence ministry objected to this 
particular clause. It said that the satellite 
service would hamper the indigenously- 
developed "defence battle communication 
system" because both would then operate 
on the same frequency bands. The battle 
communication system is meant for pro¬ 
viding safe and secret links between the 
army, air force and the navy. The wireless 
planning and coordination wing of the 
Department of Telecommunications is 
responsible for allocating frequencies to 


different communications organisations, 
including the Airports Authority of India. 

The ministry consulted the country's pre¬ 
mier intelligence agencies like the Research 
and Analysis Wing (raw) and IB, and 
strongly recommended that the satellite 
project be looked into as it would throw 
India's security network into disanay. 
"Coexistence of the two systems. Defence 
and M/s a.scom, without interference 
between the two would not be possible...In 
the context of our low intensity conflict 


(in Kashmir and the Northeast) it could b 
used by anti-national elements as well,' 
the ministry had warned. 

In a letter (DO No. 48/31.30/JS(P&C)/De 
Secy/96), marked 'secret'^ to A.N. Verma 
then principal secretary to prime minister 
then defence secretary K.A. Nambia 
wrote: “1 am enclosing a note which out 
lines the views of the defence ministry, 
may add that our views are shared by m 
and IB." In his letter, written on March 1 
1996, Nambiar had categorically said tha 
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the issues "raised by us 
ate serious and have an 
important bearing on 

After this warning, it 
seemed quite certain that 
the project would be 
shelv^. But after the bjp 
came to power, things 
appear to be chan^ng. Two- ^ 

and-a-half years down the 'v^ 

line, andf a new government at 
the Centre, the defence min- 
istry appears to have shifted its 
stand. And the well-connected 
Subhash Chandra seems to have 
impressed upon decision-makers 
to waive the objections. 

A senior official in the prime 
minister's office (pmo) confirmed 
to Outlook that the matter was 
recently discussed in the pipe. "The 
matter is not to be cleared without 
the clearance of the defence min- 
istry. The pipe people have said that 
the matter should be sent to the defence 
ministry," tire official said. But with the 
defence ministry showing signs of relent¬ 
ing, the possibility of the project getting 
the nod has increased. 

D efence ministry officials are„now 
tight-lipped about the objections. The 
'secret' report sent to the pmo in 1996 
had explained how the mobile satellite ser¬ 
vices project would go against security con¬ 
cerns. The note warned that in the event of 
an "operational emergency" like war, one 
of the syiitems would have to be shut down. 
Even in day-to-day functioning, 
the private project would Inevita¬ 
bly interfere in the working of the 
defence communication system. 

The note also pointed out that res¬ 
ource constraints would not per¬ 
mit shifting the frequency band of 
the defence system. 

ASCOM proposes to cover 54 
countries including the Indian 
subcontinent, Central Asia, West 
Asia, Ihrkey, the Balkans, Russia 
and the cis nations, East Europe 
and East Africa. Which means a 
subscriber will be able to establish 
communication anywhere in the / 
footprint area covered by the satel- ' 
lite. The ministry apprehended 1 
that the facility provided by the m 
satellite could be used by anti- • 
national elements. . | 

Pointing out that intercepting 
messages in the proposed system 
would be extremely difficult, the >.;||llq 
note said: "The nerf to establish 
the capability to monitor/access 
such networks during times of 
national emergencies had to be 
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appreciated. This assumes neater signifi¬ 
cance vis-a-vis cellular phone technology 
as the technology employed by the mobile 
satellite services would increase the com¬ 
plexity of monitoring, interception and 
Intelligence generation." 

The ministry was alarmed owing to the 
fact that the satellites were to be owned 
jointly by foreign companies. The note 
warned: "We are not in a position to com¬ 
ment on the payload or the kind of sur¬ 
veillance capabilities that could be 
placed/provided on these satellites which 
are to be owned by foreign agencies and, 
therefore, the Implications would need 
to be considered since we will be cov¬ 
eted in the footprint of this system." 
it is a well-known fact that China has 
turned down such offers 
. from promoters because 

/ in the event of war, the 

/ facilities provided by the 
/ mobile satellite service can 
“SlSA / come in handy to the 
/ ®o^my. Intelligence agenc- 
I ies have also put their foot 
I down saying that the facility 
I could be used by enemy 
I countries to map the country. 
/ So, who will finance such a 
I mammoth project? ascom and 
!SV / the owners of Zee TV have pro- 
s 1/ posed to mobilise finances thr- 
"* Mf ough different sources, including 

[jr/ the Industrial Finance Corpo- 

' / ration of India (ifci), which has 
I already referred the application for 
I a Rs 400<rore loan to its executive 
/ committee. Interestingly, two ifci 
officials—Tapan Ganguly and R.K. 
Narang—toured Ix)s Angeles last 
year, apparently in connection 
■' with the project. 

Equity participation by other 
financial investors has also been 
sought—Rs 1,540 crore will be 
mobilised from banking institu¬ 
tions like the idbi, uti, uc; Videsh 
Sanchar Nigam Limited will con¬ 
tribute Rs 4.T0 crore; the Essel 
Group of which Subhash Chandra 
is a promoter will contribute Rs 340 
note; Essar, owned by the Ruias, 
will contribute Rs 215 crore and the 
US company, Lockheed Martin, 
will have an equity of Rs 215 aore. 

I - In the face of the apparent shift of 
stand in the defence ministry, 

* Subhash Chandra's managers in 
Mumbai are keeping mum. Outlook 

>• faxed a questionnaire to Vijay 

* Jindal, Zee's CFX), to get their side of 
R. the story. But despite several atte¬ 
mpts, Zw officials didn't respond. 

, When contacted over the phone, 

> ; Jindal was mote intereted in kno¬ 

wing the "focus" of the story. ■ 
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Good or Evil? Hu 


By AJrm PILLAI and A S. PAN HEER SELVAN 

I N Tamil Nadu, the Rama vs Havana 
tussle has Iwen on the backbutner 
for well over two decades now 
with the iiMK considerably water¬ 
ing down its anti-Brahminism, 
and the atheist doctrine of Periyar 
being largely ignored. With no 
electoral dividends in sight, even 
mainstream Dravidian parties 
soft-pedalled the Issue. So, M. 

Karunanidhi's October 18 speech 
in Chennai, when he took umbrage at 
Havana being portrayed as an evil force, came 
as that much of a surprise. Why is the chief minister 
reviving a subject which is no longer regarded an 
emotive and vote-catching Issue? 

Karunanidhi, according to senior party icaders, was 
making both a political and cultural statement. The 
immediate provocation, of course, was the attempt by 
Union human resource development minister Murli 
Manohar Joshi to enforce a cultural agenda in .schools 
based on the Sangh parivar's philosophy of ultra- 
Hindu nationalism. For the dmk, this was an obvious 
attempt to impose Aryanism on the rest of the coun¬ 
try. The Joshi agenda may have 
been withdrawn—after it came 
up for considerable criticism at 
the October 22-23 education 
ministers' conference in Delhi— 
but Karunanidhi’s statement refo¬ 
cuses on the entire Rama/Havana, 

Aryan/I )ravidian question. 

Can the Rama-Ravana factor be 
whipped up to gain political 
mileage? left to the realm of 
myth, Valmiki's epic may be a 
typical good vs evil story, with 
its own subtleties. But when it 
takes on a north vs south hue, it 
has the potential of evoking 
strong passions. Points out social .scientist and writer 
S. Ambirajan: "For the average man, Havana repre¬ 
sents a king who abducted another person's wife. 
And this is commonly perceived as a wrong. 1 am 
not giving you any urban view. I come from a village 
and that is how everyone sees it. But when you view 
the Ramayaim as a story of an Aryan-Dravidian 
clash, the picture changes and the north-south ques¬ 
tion comes in. The entire issue becomes political." 

In this context, Karunanidhi’s assertion that "if you 
insult Havana, you are insulting me” assumes signifi¬ 
cance. Quoting from Jawaharial Nehru’s Discovery of 
India, the septuagenarian politician pointed out that 
the epic is ali about the Aryan-Dravidian struggle for 
supremacy. Kaninanidhi’s speech was a throwback to 


“When you view 
the Ramayana’ 
as a story of an 
Aryan-Dravidian 
clash, the picture 
changes and the 
north-south issue 
comes in.” 


some of his earlier film scripts when he brought this 
struggle to the fore through subtle messages that 
bypassed the scrutiny of censors. 

Fringe Dravidian groups have all along been I 
protesting against the portrayal of Havana. On 
October 1, Anoor Jagadeesan, president of the 
Periyar Dravidar Kazhagam, and 16 party 
activists were arrested when they attempted 
to burn effigies of Rama and Lakshmana 
in Chennai. Billed as 'Havana Leela’, nei¬ 
ther the event nor the, 
arrests attracted any not- ^ 

Ice in the local press. Of, 
course, the media pic¬ 
ked up the story as 
soon as Karunani¬ 
dhi, of mainstr- 
earn UMK, spoke 
out on the issue. 

And the Hindu 
Munnani issued 
a strongly-wor¬ 
ded statement 
in protest 
against Karu¬ 
nanidhi. 

Jagadeesan had earlier 
written to the prime minister 
and the president, protesting 
against Ram Lilas being staged in the north. 

He described the stage version of the Rama- 
yana as “anti-secular" and working "against 
the unity of India by setting one group of 
people against the other." In his letter to pres¬ 
ident K.R. Narayanan, he asked: "How can 
you, as a south Indian, responsible for upho¬ 
lding the Constitution, allow Ram Lila?" 

What standing do Rma and Havana enjoy 
in Tamil Nadu? While it would be wrong to 
say Rama is not worshipped in the state, he^ 
is not as venerated as in the north. Diwall, / 
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olitics of Ravana 



MVACHANDRAN 


dedicated to the return of Rama from Lanka 
1^^ after defeating Havana, is celebrated for a 
different reason in Tamil Nadu—it was 
the day Krishna killed the rakshas 
Narkasura. But this also does not mean 
IF that there are no temples for Rama or no 
Rama devotees In Tamil Nadu. 

As for Ravana, a host of non-Brahmins wor¬ 
ships the Lankan king. But more 

I importantly, many politicians as 
well a certain section of reli¬ 
gious leaders have been reiter- 
I ating that the Ramayana is an 
I allegorical story of the con- 
I fllct between Aryans and 
I Dravidians. It is this interpre- 
* tation which gives a sense of 
hurt when Ravana is portrayed 
as evil incarnate. 

h Karunanidhi's outburst 
has struck a chord even 
among some of his bitter 
critics who have accused 
the DMK of deviating from 
,y the teachings of earlier Dravidian iead- 
. ers. Thus, D.K. Veeramani, who heads 
the Dravidar Kazhagam (DK), the party 
founded by Periyar, is very supportive of 
L Karunanidhi's stand. “The chief minis- 
^ ter is perfectly right. The evil portrayal 
of Ravana is nothing but part of a cultural 
conquest. In our view Ravana was a per- 
|. feet gentleman. He was an efficient 

it* n \ ** 

1 of a conspiracy to paint the Dravi- 
1 dians in poor light." 

Veeramani goes on to add that 
pSy r Rama was not perfection personi- 
fled. "The manner in which he sur- 


A reptitiously killed Bali; the way in which he 
subjected Slta to 'agnipariksha' and seni 
her off to the forest when she was preg- 
nant were cruel acts. If we apply the 
Indian Penal Code then Rama 
would be guilty on many 
counts." In the same breath, 
however, Veeramani justifies 
Havana's abduction of Slta as an 
act that many Tamil kings were 
familiar with in the past. "It was 
a practice to kidnap the wife of a 
rival. Many Tamil kings have 
m committed such acts. But remem- 

~ bet, Ravana never molested or 
even touched .Slta." 

Right from the beginning, the Dravidian move¬ 
ment has tried to dissociate Itself from the san- 
skritised idea of India or of Hinduism. Periyar, one 
of the principal driving forces of the movement, 
was an atheist and the entire body of texts and 
scriptures of the Hindu pantheon were subjected 
to rigorous re-reading. Neither the Gita nor the 
Ramayana were spared from such scrutiny. The 
early '30s witnessed "politically correct" render¬ 
ings of Ramayana. Of the dozen versions of the 
epic written during this per¬ 
iod, Periyar penned two. 

Periyar's attack on Rama was 
sharp—it portrayed him as a 
"male chauvinist" with no 
principles. The drift of 
Periyar's questioning ran 
thus: "How can we celebrate 
the man who subjected his 
wife to ordeal by fire to prove 
her chastity? How can we 
speak of Lakshmana in glow¬ 
ing terms when he, in a racist 
manner, cut off the nose of 
Surpanakha, the sister of 
Ravana, when she expressed 
her love for him? Isn't it true that Ravana abduc¬ 
ted Sita as an honourable revenge for the Insult 
heaped upon his sister? Isn't it a brahminical 
ploy to give the colour of lust to a most hon¬ 
ourable kidnapping?" Periyar's questions were 
relentless. 



T he questions he posed became so signifleant 
that even a casual rendering of the Ramayana 
in Tamil had to be tempered with a respect¬ 
ful presentation of RaVana. The highly successful 
mythological film Sampumaramayanam, that had 
a mega budget in those days, showed Ravana as a 
great musician and a wonderful ruler. His only 
error? Lusting for Sita. 
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teiKlors it’s a misconception that they see ftavana as ‘evil’ 


I N {toUtical Hinduism, Rama 
is a Hindu Ben Hur, a mus- 
0&bound super-nationaiist, 
vanquishing enemies of 'ram- 
ia|ya'. But the aip denies it is 
anti'Ravana. Says party vice- 
ptesldent Kailashpah Misha: 

"Rama is linked , with the 
identity of India. Anyone who 
is a tme nationalist Is a follo¬ 
wer of Rama. But Ravana is a 
brahmin 'vldvan' who could 
not free himself from his 'tak- 
shasa' tendendes." 

Ravana, according to aip lead¬ 
ers, 1$ a fallen Brahmin, a pow¬ 
erful monarch but trappy in 
"adharma”, a scholar and 
devotee of Shiva, who had to 
be punished for his "sin* of 
coveting Slta. "It Is a misconception to say 
that we see Ravana as a 'Dravidian villain’, 
says another igp vice-president Jana Krish- 
namurthy. "We don't see the Ramayana as 
a story of 'northenr' heroes and 'southern' 
vlUalru. It’s a moral fable regardless of geo¬ 
graphical location." A king is guilty of 
"adharma* if he becomes an egoist or cov¬ 
ets another's idfe, Mishra explains. 

"How can Karunanidhl claim Ravana as a 
Dravidian Icon?" asks Krishnamurthy. 
"Karunanldhl’s patty is vehemently anti- 
Brahmln. How has he forgotten that Rav¬ 
ana was a Bahmin? He was also a devotee 
of Shiva, isn't the dmk supposed to be opp¬ 
osed to both bahmins and to Shalvites?" 
SIP general secretary Govindacharya says 
Ravana has become a political tactic of the 
last resort. Ihe rationalism of the Oravi- 



‘Rafflayana*, tha TV larlal: pop epic 

dian movement was western in Inqrlra- 
tlon, owing more to the Westernised athe¬ 
ism of Periyar than to Hie 'sanskriti' of the 
Indian people. "'Die three planks of the 
Dravidian movement—anti-God, anti- 
North and anti-Brahmln—of the 1920s 
have all failed," he says. "The anti-God 
issue didn't click, the remnants of the anti- 
North plank Is the language issue and the 
antl-Brahmin plank has b^ fulfilled and 
thus has become irrelevant. The false con¬ 
troversy of Rama vs Ravana sells for those 
who want to live in the past, in vain.” 

In any case, there is a need to free mytho¬ 
logical iiguies from what Govindacharya 
calls "the malady of Macaulaylsm," or a 
westernised and "rationalist" view. "Hist¬ 


ory must^^ saen iKXotdUng to sansltiti, 
dhamu am pattianpat%* - . . 

'The politics of tlte XotnuyiMd is dlshrtct 
horn Its studiy. Analyst focus oh sod^ 
and econondc transitions than on the 
symbolism of characters, fflst- 
orlan Romila Thapai has writ¬ 
ten that the spread of the 
RUmyana was contiguous 
with the development of a 
centnlised monarchy and the 
Rama figure contribute to the 
insHtution of kingship. Histo¬ 
rian D.R. Chenana says the 
Ramyana Is an agricultural 
myth which shows how set¬ 
tle communities of food pro¬ 
ducers colonised poorer, more 
primitive groups hunter- 
gatherers—referred to as 

'Vanaras' or 'rakshasas'. 

It's also been pointed out 
that the Ravana cult is not 
restricted to the south. Ifaula 
Richman ih Many Ramyanas 
writes that the Dalits of Maha¬ 
rashtra have embraced Ravuia as a hero. 
Certain Jain Ramayanas see the story 
entirely from Ravana's perspective. Secti¬ 
ons of Nadars claim M^odara (Ravana's 
prime minister) as their ancestor. Bengali 
poet Michael Madhusudan Dutfs Meghn- 
adavadha Kavya identifies Ravana with 
several heroic figures such as his son 
Meghnad. Dutt emphasised Ravana's 
tragedy and saw Rama as morally flawed. 

However, the tif maintains thatthe cha^ 
acter of Ravana illustrates 'anyay* (wrong). 
"If Rama is the ultimate ideal of miudiood, 
Ravana illustrates the pitfalls tltat can 
tempt a king. To see to Ramayana as 
'north Indian' is to ignore warriors like 
Parasburam who were supposed to have 
come from Kerala," says Kritoamurthy. 

Sagarlka Ghna 


lUVISHANKARAN 

Other Dravidian leaders like 
C.N. Annadurai tried to take it 
beyond Periyar. The last major 
attempt to reinterpret Ravana— 
and shed his demonised 
image—was by noted theatre 
personality, R.S. Manohar. His 
Ilankeswaran (The King of 
Lanka) was a phenomenal hit. 

Even the brahminlcal order 
had to acknowledge its popu¬ 
larity by permitting it to be 
staged many times at what is 
perceived by many as the 
nerve-centre of brahminical 
culture—the Music Academy in Chennai. 

But to Rama-Ravana controversy no longer occupies cen- 
trestage in Tbrnll politics. It has become more of a subject of 
debate among academics than a plank to win votes. 


By asserting his identity with 
Ravana, Karunanidhi seems to 
be merely reiterating that hob¬ 
nobbing with the Bjp does not 
mean an enduring alliance. And 
that his basic identity as a 
politician is rooted in to non- 
sanskritic Tamil way of thinking 
that has been propagated down 
the decades. But whether Rama 
or Ravana wa» to more evil 
force is a question that will con¬ 
tinue to be debated, despite the 
fact that its relevance lies at the 
level of myth. As one dmk leader 
puts it, "Rama has been politicised. The bjp's plank is that it will 
strive to bring Ram rajya in the country. Well, there are people 
here who wouldn't mind Ravana rajya either. Remember, he was 
a better administrator than Rama." ■ 
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OPINION 


M.S.S. I’ANDIAN 


Ravana as Antidote 


I F you insult Ravana, you are insulting me," declared 
M. Karunanldhi at a recent book-release function in 
Chennai. For the state organiser of the Hindu Munn- 
ani, Kanugopalan, who is always wide awake to hnd 
an anti-Hindu in Karunanidhi, this remark simply 
meant that Karunanidhi had not changed over the 
years. What irked Ramagopalan equally was the attempt by 
the cadres of the Periyar Dravidar Kazhagam, not many 
days ago, to set aflame effigies of Rama in protest against 
Ram Lila celebrations in the north. 

Karunanidhi has, of course, changed, (terhaps not eno¬ 
ugh. Despite placating devotees of Rama—both local ones 
like Ramagopalan and those holding power in Indraprastha 
like Advaniji—so as to save his government from Article 
356, his romance with Ravana is enduring. In 1954, when 
the Congress government prohibited an inimitable M.R. 
Radha from staging Ramayana, which celebrated Ravana 
and decried Rama, Kaninanidhi called the ban a black spot 
on Kamaral's rule and penned a fiery defence of Radha in 
Murasoli. Two years later, C. Rajagopalachari's expositions 
on the virtues of Rama serialised in the Tamil magazine 
Kalki drew its rebuttal from Karunanidhi, writing under the 
name Mukaji, week after week, in Murasoli. In 1971, Karun¬ 
anidhi, as CM, demonstrated his pas¬ 
sion for Ravana once again. He lifted 
the ban Imposed by the Congress gov¬ 
ernment in 1948 on Pulavar Kulant- 
hai's Ravana Kaaviyam, a brilliantly 
crafted panegyric on Ravana. 
Karunanidhi is not alone in courting 
Ravana. Neeili Ihevan Mayakkam 
(1947), a propagandist play scripted 
by C.N. Annadurai, the founder of the 
DMK, reopened the trial of Ravana who 
had already been declared guilty. In 
the play, unable to meet the barrage 
of embarrassing questions posed by 
Ravana, Kamban, much-celebrated 
author of Kamba Ramayanam, scurries 
around for evidence to save the compassionate image of 
Rama and, of course, fails. The wailing mother of Shamb- 
uka, the Sudta who is slayed by Rama for trying to transc¬ 
end his caste location through penance, and the fury of Sita 
at being questioned by Rama about her chastity in a post- 
Lanka session, does the job for Ravana only too well. 

Undoubtedly, the most consistent and unflinching 
defender of Ravana was the iconoclastic rebel of all times 
Periyar E.V. Ramaswamy. The campaign against Rama 
which he began in the 1920s continued till his death in 
1973. He declared in 1942, "The first act of any future Tam¬ 
ilian government would be to ban the reading of Kamlm 
Ramayanam and set fire to that revolting book which has 
destroyed the honour of the Tamils." His re-readings of the 
Rarruyana which resulted in a series ot little books— 
Ramayana Paatiurangal (Characters in Ramayana, 1944), 
Ramayana: A Tiue Reading (1959), Ramayana Kurippugal 
(Notes on Ramayana, 1964)—rendered it an allegory of nor¬ 
thern Imperialism over the south and the brahminical opp¬ 
ression of the Sudras. The English and Hindi versions of 


Ramayana: A Tnte Reading were banned in UP in 1970; that 
was lifted only in 1976 after a Supreme Court lodgement. 
His cadres burnt pictures of Rama in 1956 and slippered 
and set aflame a 10-feet effigy of Rama at Salem in 1971. 

Devotees of Rama, who in the pre-Hindutva days were 
mainly Congressmen, did not let go this celebration of • 
Ravana uncontested. If Rajagopalachari used All India Radio 
to ask his followers to form 
Ramayana protection squads, K. 

Kamaraj got a new Dramatic Perf¬ 
ormance Act with stringent punis¬ 
hments passed in the Madras Leg¬ 
islative Assembly so that M.R. 

Radha's plays could be banned. 

And the burning of Rama's effigy 
at Salem was the mainstay of the 
Congress campaign against the 
DMK in the 1972 elections. 

The rediscovery of Ravana as a 
southern hero combating north¬ 
ern imperialism is a direct fallout 
of mainstream Indian national¬ 
ism, which motivated by the ide¬ 
ology of Hindu-Hindi-Hindusthan, inferiorised the south 
and its predominantly Sudra inhabitants. Invocation of 
Ravana functioned as an antidote restoring the pride of 
the Tamils in the non-sanskritic regional culture and 
unleashing a critique of brahminism. If Indian national¬ 
ism uncritically prided itself as Aryan, Ravana was the 
response from the alienated south. Though one may wish 
it is just a colonial story, it is not. 

I F the embattled Ravana returns in the 1990s to confront 
Rama, it is not so much in a different context. It is 
indeed true that the Mandal agitation breached the 
north-south divide and the Sudras of the south found an 
ally in the northern V.P. Singh and those of the north 
found a powerful political icon in Periyar. If pictures of 
Periyar are carried in rsp rallies in north India, every visit of 
V.P. Singh, who has been compared to Ravana by votaries of 
the anti-Mandal Hindu Right, to Tamil Nadu is a moment 
of jubilation. No longer the south is south and the north is 
north. Then the gains of such integration is quickly being 
gobbled up by the Hindu Right's agenda of casting the 
Aryans (whoever they wctc and are) as the original inhabi¬ 
tants of India and annexing the Indus Valley civilisation as 
their finest achievement. What of others? It is a legitimate 
question for those who cannot find a place in this national 
self-definition and old battles will get a new lease of life. 

If Rama is interrogated on Shambuka’s death in an audio 
cassette brought out by the People's Art and Literature Ass¬ 
ociation appropriately named Mwa Ganam (Songs of the 
Asuras), if the Periyar Dravidar Kazhagam is desiring a fire 
ordeal for Rama, and if Karunanidhi is finding himself one 
with Ravana, it is all signs of a new battle in the making 
this time against Hindutva. Havana's task is no less difficult. 
Rama has found his new Vibhlshana»—Ramadoss, 'Dalit' 
Ezhilmalai, Vaiko, Vazhapadi Ramamurthi and so on. ■ 

(TIk writer is with the Madras Institute of Development Studies) 


A rediscovery 
of Ravana as a 
southern hero 
combating 
northern 
imperialism is 
a Mlout of 
Hindu-Hindi 
nationalism. 
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TWO WHEELS WERE WITHIN MY REACH 
NOW SO ARE FOUR WHEELS I 



My dreams are coming true. Here's my 
contemporary Maruti 800 that meets my 
changing needs. That meets my 
budget. That's easy to handle on 
Indian roads. That's no problem to 
service. That tells the world I am going 
places - smoothly and in stylel “ 







BOO 


/ 


Contemporary Japanese technology, adopted to and proven on Indian road conditions. With India's largest 
network of 183 Dealer Outlets and 12Z,1 Maruti Authorised Service Stations across 472 cities. 
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"Power, prices, pollution, polici 


■ Before he wangled a Rs 20(k:rore aid 
from the PM, publicity-proud 
Chandrababu Naidu pulled a 
few stunts to impress his 
flood-hit subjects. As he 
made the rounds of Vijaya¬ 
wada, and people flocked 
around his convoy, Naidu 
yanked a cellphone from an 
aide and began talking- 
then, told the throng he 
was on the line to the PM 
who had promised ail help. 

.Said a feeble voice; "Why did 
he come here to make this call?" Cartoons by IRFAN HUSSAIN 

RANDOM NOTES: Rtmember how averyone want craiy 
wftan Lonf Oanooh fappatf up milk a tow yoon ago? N waa 
Iha turn Bhubanaohwar to go Into a sp/n noonUy whan 
Bomoono nportodanoom tno waa apowlng milk. No ono lla- 
tonod to raOonalMa who dalmod thorn waa noOilng unuau- 
albia naom trao amanatfng a wMto fluid. Patenta, anyone? 
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Moa manat mam 
‘mmu natdtmiBiiStiii*' 
'^imlseHlx cobtaiefbie 
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■ Once a cop, always a cop? When K.P.S. Gill, for¬ 
merly of the Assam-Mcghalaya cadre, received a 
cold reception in Guwahati from the state govern¬ 
ment, which, he had read in the papers was eager 
to utilise his services once more, he took to "polic¬ 
ing” on his own. The supercop just couldn't resist 
calling up junior ii-s officers in small 

towns and districts to "review” the law 
and order situation. 

■ Karnataka CM J.H. Patel can lay 
claim to know the scent (for) a 
woman. Working out ways to have 
lady scribes on his side, beleaguered 
as he is with Deve Gowda's attempts 
to destabilise him, Patel held out bot¬ 
tles of cologne to women journos at 
his house on Diwali day. “A perfume 
is a must for women,” quoth he. 


















POLSCAPE 


^oisoning- 


-the BJP has failed us all in Delhi." suniiKiiiiiiaiii.writ8r.onfl8c 


■ Guess what motif a bji> leader 
chose for a Diwali greetings card? 

According to Mid-Day, Narendra 
Modi, he who is supposed to have 
engineered the infamous Vaghela- 
Keshubhai spat, sent cards to well- 
wishers with a bright yellow 
mushroom cloud against a deep 
blue sky. The cloud, like Shiva's 
Ganga, is pouring forth from 
the hair of a human figure stand¬ 
ing atop some nuclear rings, 
which are circling round, yes, a 
sadhu. Talk about driving home a few truths. 

■ .Shatrughan Sinha and reticence obviously do not 
go together. At a press meet in Calcutta last week, 
and as rip leaders squirmed, he said the Srikrishna 
report should be implemented, adding that the 
Maharashtra government had taken recourse to a 
somewhat partisan view of its findings. Then, on the 
proposal to make Sanskrit compulsory in schools, he 
quipped there should be a national debate. 




RANDOM NOTES: Atter ‘A THte Called Queet Oumted 
"free Kaehmlr" at a US concert In '97, other pop groupe, 
Hke ‘BeaeUe Boyt’, pMted the cue. Now, the hlp-tmp ‘Black 
Star’ hae taken note of tfw “Independence ettuggle". “Do 
net be diomayed! iuetlee /• aure4ooted, and In time may 
god grant ue victory," la the dedlcatlen on the album Bap. 

■ "Give him a dhoti and some money. Otherwise 
they will file a labour case against me," Laloo Yadav 
barked at his aides last week after a six-hour chi gril¬ 
ling. Uloo was talking of Uday Rai, also a Yadav, 
who had driven him to and back from the cat office, 
barely 100 metres from his house, in a rickshaw. Rai 
pocketed Rs 600, and not one to give up, also staged 
a dhama outside i>aloo's house demanding employ¬ 
ment. Onlookers say he was appeased only when he 
was told his services would be required again, soon. 



■ During his last visit to Mumbai, Mulayam 
Singh Yadav stayed at a five-star hotel. A TV 
crew which popped over to interview him, 
met Usha Uthup in the lobby. "Here to 
interview me?" she questioned. They 
replied in the negative and asked 
her if she was aware of 
Muiayamji's presence. 

"No," she crooned: 

"Docs that mean I need 
to move out of this 
place?" 






return to Ban^iidesh to his 
roots. Well, the reports tttmed 
out to be another example of 
pan-Benpli fantasy. Grilled 
over these reports, the econo¬ 
mist's octogenarian mother 
Amita Sen had to actually issue 
a rejoinder from Santiniketan 


tSIilveM^tpWn. 
Manikganj, she 
clarified, was her 
in-laws' place, and 
little Amartya had 
visited it a few 
times. Period. After 
all, ^e .should 
know. Far away in 
Carabridp Univ- 




with it (fie 
Nobd>.*...I think 
it would be 
pompous and 
arrogant to think 
it is a great credit 
to Bengal, 
Bangladesh or 
India..." 


“Parrots have 
more variety in 
their chatter than 
India and 
Pakistan in their 


dialoijiie.' 
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I OPINION 

Perils of False Hopes 


N ew Delhi is feeling quietly satisfied that 

the first part of the composite first round of 
foreign secretary-level talks with Pakistan 
passed off without Islamabad pulling out of 
the second half of the talks, scheduled to 
be held In Delhi next montii. So, judging 
from Pakistan TV, is Islamabad. Does this mean that the 
two countries have at last begun to look seriously for a 
meeting ground on the issues that divide them? A televised 
discussion of the talks on Pakistan TV that I was fortunate 
to catch last Wednesday evening suggests the exact oppo¬ 
site. The intelligentsia in Pakistan is indulging in wishful 
thinking and reading what they want to read into the talks. 
So, one suspects are a large number of Indians who have 
been traditionally dovish towards Pakistan. As a result, 
instead of bringing the two countries together, the talks are 
In Imminent danger of driving them further apart. 

The participants were a prominent Pakistani politician, a 
civil servant, probably from the foreign office, and a well- 
known journalist/TV anchorman who acted as the moder¬ 
ator. We believe Pakistan is at last taking the talks serious¬ 
ly as its economy is collapsing under the weight of sanc¬ 
tions. it therefore has no option in the long run but to set 
the Kashmir dispute to one side, 
accept New Delhi's offer to reduce 
the risk of a nuclear war, and nor¬ 
malise economic and cultural rela¬ 
tions. The three participants believed 
the exact opposite; that it was the 
Indians who had begun to succumb 
to international pressure. Judging 
from their demeanour, Paki.stan had 
nothing to worry about and had the 
upper hand. They believed New 
Ctelhi would not engage in meaning¬ 
ful talks on Kashmir, but would find 
some excuse to wriggle out because it 
knows that any substantive debate 
will expose the hollowness of its 
claim. However, they also believe that every time New 
Delhi does this, its ca.se will weaken and pressure on it 
from the international community will mount. 

We consider Pakistan's moral claim to Kashmir on the 
basis of religion untenable after the secession of Bangla¬ 
desh, and the mushrooming sectarian violence between 
Sunnis, Shias, Ahmadiyas, Seraikis and other Muslim gro¬ 
ups in Pakistan. The discussants had not the faintest 
qualm on this source and took it for granted that India's 
claim on the basis of its secularism and democracy has 
been completely exposed by the simple fact that after SO 
years it had still to win the allegiance of the Kashmiris. 
Nothing could dent the armour of their belief that it was 
Inconceivable for Muslims to want to live or even consent 
to live In a Hindu-dominated state. Doubtless Bangladesh 
was nothing more than an Indian conspiracy, and the sec¬ 
tarian violence Is the doing of miscreants and raw agents. 

We believe the Shimla agreement laid the basis for a set¬ 
tlement of the dispute through the acceptance of the status 
quo In Kashmir and a commitment not to try to change it 


Pakistanis 
believe 
Kashmiriyat 
is a figment 
of the Indian 
imagination 
andJKLF 
leaders paid 
Indian agents. 


unilaterally. The Indian foreign secretary's pointed accusa¬ 
tion that Pakistan had been grossly and Intentionally vio¬ 
lating the very first clause of the agreement for a decade did 
not receive a mention. On the contrary, they believed the 
agreement had confirmed that Kashmir was a disputed ter¬ 
ritory and obliged India to settle the dispute through tal]^. 
That is what India had been avoiding all these years beca¬ 
use it knew it had no case in Kash¬ 
mir. Tliat the agreement had ena¬ 
bled Pakistan to recover 93,000 
prisoners of war and several thou¬ 
sand square kilometres of captured 
territory was also forgotten. Appar¬ 
ently Pakistan had to make no 
concessions to obtain these. The 
purpose of treaties after wars is, 
after all, to reward the vanquished. 

The same chasm in perceptions 
revealed itself on every other 
issue. What is going on in 
Kashmir today is not a proxy war 
but a struggle for liberation. There 
is no need to stop sending Afghan 
mercenaries and Pakistani servicemen and ex-servicemen, 
as none are being sent. It is the Kashmiris who are fight¬ 
ing to free themselves. Human rights violations are com¬ 
mitted only by the Indian security forces. 

M ost priceless of all was the anchorman's last 
observation: while the younger generation in 
Pakistan was keen to settle issues, leave the past 
behind and move resolutely forward, it was India that was 
unable to free itself from the shackles of the past—unable 
to reconcile itself to the fact that the Muslims did not 
want to live under Hindu rule, and determined to fight 
the battle against Partition all over again in Kashmir. This 
was being said about the people who created the Taliban 
and are the official hosts of the Harkat-ul-Ansar. 

Listening to them, I was filled with a terrible sense of des¬ 
olation. Granted that Pakistan TV carries even more sani¬ 
tised opinions than DO, is there any possibility of coming 
to an agreement with people like these even in a hundred 
years? The first prerequisite of a negotiated solution is a 
willingness to make compromises. The visible sign of this in 
public debate is a willingness to see the other person's point 
of view. But the three speakers I heard were not even inter¬ 
ested in dialogue. India has no case and Pakistan's case is 
impregnable. For SO years Pakistan has done no wrong and 
India has done no right. 'Kashmiriyat', which might make 
Kashmiris reluctant to join Pakistan, is a figment of the 
Indian imagination. The leaders of the jklf and Peoples' 
Democratic Front are paid Indian agents. The S3 per cent 
turnout in the 1996 elections and 44 per cent turnout in 
the 1998 parliamentary polls are bauds. Settlement of the 
Kashmir dispute means Pakistan takes all. Perhaps the time 
has come to tell Pakistanis bluntly, through the media, 
what India is willing to concede. Allowing Pakistanis to 
continue building castles in the air could turn out to be 
extremely dangerous in the long run. ■ 


JArACHANDRAN 
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A Tiny Step Forward 


I T is heartening that despite being subject to domes¬ 
tic pressures, political uncertainties and jingoistic 
attitudes, India and Pakistan managed to conduct a 
reasonable exchange of views on substantive issues 
for the first time in four years. The second point to 
note is, despite initial signals from Pakistan that the 
October round of talks at Islamabad might not be fol¬ 
lowed by a continuation of the dialogue if Pakistan was 
not satisfied on the Kashmir issue, a joint decision has 
been taken to continue the dialogue. The next round is 
scheduled in New Delhi in February 1999. The third point 
to note is that the Apex Telecommunications Hot Line 
between the two prime ministers has been restored. 

Two issues on the pre-structured agenda discussed by the 
foreign secretaries were Jammu and Kashmir and subconti¬ 
nental security. Nobody expected any dramatic break¬ 
through and all reports indicate that the exchange was on 
a familiar pattern, with bo»^h sides expressing their respec¬ 
tive points of view. A limitation on negotiating innova¬ 
tiveness in dealing with Jammu and Kashmir, which has 
occurred after the breakdown of talks in 1994, is the fact 
that there is a parliamentary resolution in India affirming 
its territorial claim over the whole of Jammu and Kashmir 
and demanding the vacation of 
14 ./ 4 j I -as Pakistan aggression from those areas 

It S time India which Pakistan controls. The bjp's 

SU^eStS a manifesto reiterates this categorically. 

. j, . The Pakistan government claims it is 

solution to tne 3 territorial dispute between the 
Kashmir issue two countries but an incomplete 

hv rnnvprHno Partition of India, 

uy inclination to resolve the 

the Line of problem in a practical manner, tak- 

Tontrol into into account the changed 

the IndO-Pak years, which was evident in indo- 
border. interaction on the subject 

between 1972 and 1989, has now 
been discarded by Pakistan. Pakistan 
foreign secretary Shamshad Ahmed stated publicly in the 
middle of the recent dialogue that the “Indian claim of 
accession of Kashmir to India is flawed. The Shimla 
Agreement does not supersede the UN resolutions”. This 
is apart from the calculated, alarmist and threatening 
assertion that if India does not give in to Pakistan on 
Kashmir, there would be increased prospects of a nuclear 
conflict. While foreign secretary K. Raghunath's public 
response was sober, measured and mature, one feels it 
was not spirited and assertive enough in refuting 
Ahmed's remarks point by point publicly. 

The joint communique Issued at the end of the discus¬ 
sions limited itself to the perennial statement that "both 
sides reiterated their positions and exchanged perceptions 
on the subject". Though there are no prospects of solving 
Issues related to Jammu and Kashmir in the foreseeable 
future, there seems to be an emerging willingness on the 
part of Pakistan and India to explore possible via media. 
Ahmed is reported to have stated: “Some Ideas on how to 
approach the final settlement of Jammu and Kashmir had 


come up and of course these require further discussions." It 
would be reasonable to presume that while the negotiating 
.stances remain static, some suggestions must have been put 
on the table by India in the context of the Shimla Agree¬ 
ment and Pakistan, instead of rejating them outright, must 
have made alternative suggestions. It is time India formally 
suggests a solution of the Jammu and Kashmir issue on the 
basis of converting the "Line of Control" with suitable 
adjustments into a boundary between India and Pakistan, 
and then announces this suggestion to the chancelleries of 
member countries of the UN publicly. A concrete propo,sal 
so far discussed only informally being officially put on the 
table might help matters; it would at least bring the 
discussion to a specific point of negotiation. 

The two sides discussed regional security affairs, 
fully conscious of the implications of the nuclear 
weaponisation of both the countries. The Indian 
suggestion regarding signing of the no-first-use of 
nuclear weapons agreement and the exteifsion of 
the agreement of 1991 to cover population centres 
and economic locations were rejected by Pakistan. 
Pakistan suggested Instead modalities for strategic 
restraint and stabilisation and a no-war or non- 
agression pact. 

P AKISTAN'S rejection of no-first-use is logical 
from their point of view, considering India's 
suixiriority in conventional forces. India reject¬ 
ing the Pakistani suggestion of a no-war pact is 
equally legitimate in the context of Pakistan linking 
it with Kashmir. But it is Interesting that both sides 
have agreed to discuss concrete propo.sals for main¬ 
taining strategic restraint and stabilisation, in the 
next round, and to explore possibilities of incremen¬ 
tal arrangements to prevent nuclear conflict through 
accidental or unauthorised use of nuclear weapons. 
Indications that both India and Pakistan will 
become parties to the i.tbt and will join the negotia¬ 
tions for the KMcr could underpin arrangements for 
strategic restraint and stabilisation. But India should 
take a decision on the aar and fmct after a careful 
and detailed assessment of its security interests 
going beyond considerations of the indo-Pak rela¬ 
tions. One wonders why both countries do not 
implement the agreements already arrived at and 
initialled on Siachen and the Tulbul navigation project 
finalised between 1990 and 1994.1 also feel that even If 
India has to make some additional concessions, we must 
resolve the problem of the demarcation of the boundary at 
Sir Creek. Resolving Siachen and Sir Creek would certainly 
strengthen the subcontinental security environjpent. 

That the dialogue is being continued despite initial with¬ 
drawal symptoms on the part of Pakistan should be wel¬ 
comed. Sharif and Vajpayee talking to each other immedi¬ 
ately after the last round imparts the necessary political 
momentum to the process. Reasoning together is always 
better than shooting at each other—that may be a truism 
but it merits re-emphasis in the context of the bitter lega¬ 
cy of half-a-century of Indo-Paklstan relations. ■ 
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Still Running in Place 


L eaders in India and Pakistan have gone round 
in circles and arrived at the beginning time 
and again. In 1989, they were on the verge of a 
"breakthrough" on Siachen. But Rajiv Gandhi 
inexplicably backed down. The Americans 
nudged the two governments to the table 
again in 1994. But this time Pakistan wanted to talk about 
Kashmir and only Kashmir while India wanted to talk 
about everything else except Kashmir. So both sides stuck 
to their guns, exchanged some "non-papers” and politely 
retreated to their respective bunkers. 

They started from saatch again last year. This time, how¬ 
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ever, the Pakistanis seemed to go overboard when they 
declared that a "historic bjeakthrougb’ had been achieved: 
India, they said, had finally agreed to talk about talks on 
Kashmir! In the event, however, the big bang in Islamabad 
turned out to be a damp squib in Delhi when I.K. Gujral 
got cold feet and Nawaz Sharif didn’t know where to look. 

India's nuclear explosions this year, followed by Pakistan's 
tit-for-tat, seemed to put paid to all hopes of a meaningful 
dialogue between the two countries. However, the happy 
Irony, we are told, is that their follies have forced them to 
start talking to each other agalii, But let us not fool oursel¬ 
ves. They have been dragged, kicking and screaming, to the 
table because Washington gave them no choice. By the 
same insincere token, however, we must not expert any¬ 


thing substantial to emerge quickly from the latest round. 

India has lost ground by initiating the nuclear tests and 
allowing Pakistan to internationalise the Kashmir issue. 
Pakistan has lost ground by inviting sanctions it can ill 
afford. Both were under pressure to finds ways and means 
of reducing tension and preventing accidental conflict. So 
both went through the formality of reading and alluding 
to each other's "non-papers" and promised to consider the 
available options, it is, however, significant that Pakistan 
has already flatly rejected the Indian proposal for a "no- 
first-strike nuclear pact" (because its conventional weapons 
defence is insufficient to cope with a conventional Indian 
attack) and India is unable to agree on a "non-aggression 
pact" proposed by Pakistan (because it is linked to a settle¬ 
ment on Kashmir). In the meanwhile, India is readying for 
large-scale military exercises on Pakistan's border and the 
new Pakistani army chief has made his first visit to the 
front-lines within a week of taking over and made stirring 
speeches before his rank and file. 

However, all hope is not lost. There is growing opinion in 
India that the forthcoming talks should not be abandoned 
under any pretext by New 
, Delhi. Similarly, many people in 
While peace is Pakistan think that, with a 
Still a lone nuclear deterrence in place, 

fc .? Pakistan should cool its heels 

way Ott, It vis-a-vis India so that it can find 

would be trag- ^^kie its 

ir if Palcictnn «ippling economic crisis. 

1C 11 1 aKlSian indeed, the Pakistani business 

and India were community is discreetly urging 

fnrrpH tn etart government to relax trade 
uiccu lu awn rejtfjctjons with India 

the dialogue as the benefits to raki.stan at 

all over again. . 

® Sharif has made three major 

"concessions" to India in 

these talks. One, he has agreed to continue with a "bilat¬ 
eral" dialogue with New Delhi even as the hawks in 
Pakistan are urging him to exploit India's weakened 
international position and settle for nothing less than a 
"multilateral" approach under the aegis of the UN or 
Washington. Two, he has refrained from crowing about 
any "historic breakthrough" over Kashmir in the current 
dialogue, thus protecting Atal Behari Vajpayee from 
hawkish pressure on his side to scuttle the talks. Three, 
he has agreed to take the agenda forward without any 
significant concession from India over Kashmir. 

Will India grasp this opportunity to help Sharif move 
forward? Will India's military exercises throw a spanner in 
the works? Will India change the equations again either 
by refusing to sign the ctbt or by fueiling the nuclear 
arms race in the subcontinent, thereby putting pressure 
on Pakistan to change tack again? Will Sharif survive long 
enough for the dialogue to beat some fruit? Clearly, while 
peace between India and Pakistan is still a long, long way 
off, it would be tragic if they were forced to start from the 
beginning once again at some future stage. ■ 

(Najam Sethi is the editor ofMday Times, Lahm.) 
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CELEBRITY^ 


BySANJAYSURI in London 
and AMIR MIR in Lahore 


T he British tabloids had a field day, 
churning out report after report 
that Imran Khan's fairytale mar¬ 
riage with Jemima Goldsmith was 
as good as over after the former 
cricket star met his oid girlfriend Sita 
White and lovechild in the US last week. 
Particularly a love-child Imran had pub¬ 
licly disowned before accepting the truth 
about his fatherhood. 

Even as party (Tchrik-e-InsaaO stalwarts 
and Imran's family in inhere alleged that it 
was all part of a conspiracy to tarnish his 
image, following a recent protest procession 
staged by Imran outside the London prop¬ 
erty of prime minister Nawaz Sharif, fact is 
both Imran Khan and wife Jemima have 
spoken of dif ficulties in the marriage. Seve¬ 
ral reports in London newspapers quoted 
close friends of Jemima as saying that on 
the eve of the Los Angeles visit, Imran Khan 
had "stormed out" of her house after a row. 

Reports from Los Angeles about the mee¬ 
ting suggest that Sita White sought out a 
reluctant Imran at a fund-raising dinner 
for his cancer hospital. But Imran went to 
Los Angeles knowing Sita White lives right 
there in Hollywood. That Jemima refused 
to accompany her husband seemed Indica¬ 
tion that Imran was not quite surprised by 
the presence of Sita White at that dinner. 

The later meeting between Imran, Sita 
and their six-year-old daughter lyrian in a 
ninth floor room at a lx)s Angeles hotel was 
not kept hidden from the press. Photogr¬ 
aphs of Imran with the "other" woman, the 
other child, were all over the British news¬ 
papers for Jemima among others to see. 


Reports from Los Angeles say Sita White 
turned up at the fund-raising in a dark 
trouser suit and was wearing a headscarf in 
deference to his religion. Imran was evi¬ 
dently embarrassed speaking to her in pub¬ 
lic but had to on a couple of occasions. She 
did not bring the child after an agreement 
with Imran, and left soon after chatting to 
him, telling the press on her way out: "I've 
done what I came to do." Sita told the jour¬ 
nalists, who somehow were present at a 
Pakistani dinner they would normally not 
cover, that "the last time I 
saw him was six years ago, 
but we ate still good friends, 
and talk on the phone." 

Sita said; "1 wanted to 
bring Tyrian, but he didn't 
think it was a good idea. I 
want him to see her and she 
wants to meet her daddy 
very much." Later, they met 
at the hotel room. "We had 
a meeting, but 1 don't want 
to talk almut it," she told 
waiting journos as she left. 

Imran emerged later to say; i».— 
"There really is no prob¬ 
lem." And his wife? "Jemima will have to 
answer any questions about that one," he 
said, before slipping away through the 
hotel kitchen under armed escort. Though 
he told a Pakistani journalist on the 
phone: "We are living a very happy life". 

in London, Jemima tried to stop specula¬ 
tion by driving out of the home of her late 
billionaire father Sir James Goldsmith in a 
salwar-kamecz, and refusing to comment 
on reports of a rift. Her two-year-old son 
from Imran, Suiaiman, was with her. 
Jemima (24) is four months pregnant with 
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the second child of their four-year mar¬ 
riage. In an article in Vogue, Jemima 
described Imran (46) as a "most tolerant 
angel" but spoke of "sobbing" during 
power cuts. As for Imran, he admits that 
his political career is keeping him and 
Jemima separate, "It puts a lot of stress on 
the marriage because of her having to 
come out to Pakistan. It's a huge change." 

The two now spend much of their time 
separately, with Imran Khan mostly in 
Pakistan and Jemima lodged in London. 

Differences tetween the two 
seem to have grown over 
their lifestyles, says a doctor 
who has been acquainted 
with the couple. "Their cir¬ 
cles have remained differ¬ 
ent, there is not much con¬ 
versation between the two, 
you can feel it In the room," 
he said. Jemima's world is 
that of bright upper class 
Brits, a world in which she 
spends increasingly greater 
time, according to reports 
in I.ondon. Imran spends 
much of his time in political 
and other engagements in Pakistan. 

The Observer quoted a friend of Jemima 
as saying the couple will "battle" to save 
their marriage. "She has tried tremendou¬ 
sly hard" to make the marriage work and 
there's "a very, very strong urge on both 
parts to see the storm through." The paper 
said Jemima broke down in tears when 
asked about the rift. She asked her maid 
to tell reporters: "I would greatly appreci- 
* ate it if you would all leave 
us in peace now—I will 
not be making any 


Politics, an ex-girlfriend, differing 
backgrounds—Imran Khan and 
Jemima battle to save a marriage 
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statements, neither will I be going out 
again this weekend.” 

L Livid at the rekindling of the Sita White 
* issue, Imran's family circle blames it on 
Nawaz Sharif and alleges that whenever 
Imran attacks the prime minister over his 
"corruption", he hits back with personal 
scandals. In last year's elections, the Muslim 
League had exploited Imran's playboy 
image to the hilt, including raking up the 
Sita White issue, and so damaged his credi¬ 
bility that his party was routed in the polls. 

I MRAN’S family maintains that the 
increasing strain is not due to some 
Incompatibility but because he is con¬ 
centrating on his job. Jemima married 
Imran knowing that he had switched his 
devotion from cricket to Cancer Hospital. 
She appreciated he had strong convictions 
but was not warned how much time his 
politics would take up. Even Imran had 
. acknowledged last month in a newspaper 
I interview the strain his political ambitions 
were having on his marriage. "It has been 
pretty tough for Jemima. 1 am not spend¬ 
ing as much time at home as 1 should. To 
say it has been easy has been far from the 
truth. One thing I don't like about politics 
is that it is very tough on home life." 



But the fact remains that brought up in a 
society of equality, Jeutoa has coped with 
walking behind her husband and accept¬ 
ing there will be no affection between 
them in public. Yet during a flight to Pakis¬ 
tan last year, passengers noticed Imran was 
aibrupt with her when she was upset with 
turbulence. While her husband was in flie 
toilet, jemima wrote him a note: 'I love 
you so be a bit happy'. A personal friend of 
Imran, who had a couple of meetings with 
Jemima, explained: "When you ate young 
like Jemima, you want the company of 
your man. She is crazy about hira and 
wants to be with him so it is lonely for her. 
When you are older, you can acce^ more 
easily that you can't be together all the 
time so you develop your own Interests. 
But Jemima is like Princess Diana when she 
married Prince Charles—she wants atten¬ 
tion from her husband." 

Ironically, Imran referred to the ill-fated 
royal marriage during the same interview. 
Commenting on the stresses Jemima faced, 
he had remarked: "Look at Prince Charles 
and Princess Diana. They were supposed to 
be the perfect couple. In our case, the chal¬ 
lenge is that much bigger. I cannot say— 
and neither can Jemima—whether we ^11 
still be together in five or ten years." ■ 


There's more 
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m LONDON 

Plane contusion ' 

Heathrow, the world's busiest | 
airport, gets busier on Dlwali. 
Incoming flights have to 
approach the airport over 
Hounslow, a heavily Indian 
area that gets more brightly lit | 
than runways on Diwaii I 
evening. This year the night j 
flights were therefore switched \ 
to another runway to avoid | 
pilot distraction and confused j 
visibility from aerial crackers. ' 
The Brits too buy crackers for 1 
Guy Fawkes Day (November j 
5), but they are easily out- | 
crackered by the enthusiastic i 
Indians on Diwali. i 


llluslilllons by MYACHANDRAN 



Meanwhile, despite com¬ 
plaints of noise and other pol- ! 
lutlon, (which are never taken * 
seriously) busy roads a hun¬ 
dred miles north had to be i 
closed down to make room 
for Indians at a Diwali inela, 

attended by over 30,000. j 

1 

■ KATHMANDU j 

HIGH ON t;Ku;KEr ; 

Nepali cricket fans have reason ' 
to cheer. In mid-October, the ! 
Himalayan kingdom finally ; 
hosted its first big-time cricket i 
match. The home team was 
knocked out early from the 
10-nation ACC trophy, which 
finally went to defending | 
champioru Bangladesh. But j 
thanks to Star TV, Kathmandu . 



was finally on the world's 
cricketing map. Yet it was 
Subhash Chandra, chairman 
of the Zee Network, who deliv¬ 
ered a big six; he revealed that 
Zee, in partnership with the 
Cricket Association of Nepal, 
plans to build a world-class 
stadium in Nepal. The cricket 
buffs here now feel it's just a 
matter of time before 
Tendulkar and Azhar wield 
their willows amid the snow¬ 



capped peaks. After all, when 
you have a neutral venue right 
here within South Asia, why 
do Indians and Pakistanis 
need to fly all the way to swel¬ 
tering Sharjah? 


i ■ NEW YORK 

i Sobering thought 
; Still on cricket, the mega 
I insurance firm MctLife has 
I found a new skipper to pro- 
i mote cricket among young- 
I sters in the US—Sir Garfield 
i Sobers, perhaps the world's 
' greatest all-rounder in the 
game. At a banquet in his 
i honour, the West Indian leg- 
' end accepted the challenge to 
' coach youngsters in the New 
I York area in a bid to promote 
• the game, but was frank to 
admit his sadness at the lack 
I of the growth of cricket in the 
I United States. Sir Garfield was 
I given a 'Lifetime Achievement 
i Award' by MetUfe at a black 
i tie event organized by Max 
i Shaukat who heads an outfit 
I called World Cricket League. 

■ JERUSALEM 

Neighbour iabour 
The expanding Israeli hi-tech 
I industry has a labour prob¬ 


lem. They need thousands of 
software engineers and com- 
1 puter programmers, but are 
reluctant to invite foreign 
' workers into the country for 
security reasons. So, knowing 
that India has qualified soft¬ 
ware engineers, this tiny 



. country has hit upon an inge- 
I nious way of getting around 
i the dilemma. Indian engl- 
I neers and programmers are 
I now working next door in 
i Cyprus (as India's communi- 
i cations system was found to 
I be unreliable) for Israeli com- 
I panies like Oieq, via the 
I internet. Talk about the 
! global village. 


"Probably in a dress and preferably one that would be dry-cleaned" 

Designer Stella McCartney, daughter of ex-Beatie Paul McCartney, when asked how she would dress Monica Lewbisky 
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Nothing Spiritual 

The Hindujas save a millennium project, but who’s paying? 

W HENEVER you sec Hinduism, 
think of the Hindujas. That at 
least is how .Shrichand Hinduja 
would want it with his latest offer to 
plant his name on Britain's fanciest 
project to mark the millennium. 

Those used to thinking of the 
Hindujas as controversial arms dealers 
who haven’t seen the last of proceed¬ 
ings against them in a Swiss court, 
should have heard Shrichand Hinduja 
in an interview on the bbc's presti¬ 
gious Radio 4 programme. What he 
had to say hit the front page of The 
Times and other newspapers. The 
Hindujas, the news story went, would 
produce money to rescue the Spirit 
Zone within the millennium dome 
being built in London, a project tho¬ 
ught endangered for want of funds. 

Shrichand Hinduja (62) was asked in 
the interview if the Hinduja brothers 
would put in millions of pounds to res¬ 
cue the Spirit Zone project. “Natur¬ 
ally," he replied. He didn't stop there. 

“We firmly believe that multicultural 
understanding is the biggest problem 
of the world, so we feel that we 
should....f(Kus maximum on the mul¬ 
ticultural understanding, these differ¬ 
ences, and respect one another." 

Presenter John Humphrys said it was 
odd that the spirit zone should be res¬ 
cued by Hindus and not Christians. 

The Brits would hardly have let Shri¬ 
chand Hinduja preach if he hadn't 
promised money to save the dome. 

But is he putting in millions of 
pounds to save that zone of the spirit? 

Naturally not, despite what he said in 
the Interview. What the Hindujas are 
offering is to "underwrite a portion of 
the project," David Broad from the 
Hinduja office in London told 
Outlook. Simple sums say that what 
the Hindujas have offered adds up to 
far less than millions. 

The whole project is worth six mil¬ 
lion pounds, and members of four reli- The millennium dome coming up in London; 
gions will pay for it, Hindus being only (top) Shrichand Hindu)a; cheap publicity 
one of the four. The Hindujas “decided to 

go public and let people know they will For brothers who have been estimated in 
put money Into it," a spokeswoman for those golden lists In Britain to be worth 
the New Millennium Experience Com- about a billion and a half pounds, the 
pany told Outlook. But the Hindujas are Hinduja offer is a tiny part even of the 
only "one of four groups we are talking Hindu portion of that six million pounds, 
to," she said. "The other three aren't will- Shrichand Hinduja has not offered to pay 
ing to go public yet." The Hindujas aren't for this Hindu portion of the project but to 
the only ones paying, they’re the only “underwrite" it. This would mean. Broad 
ones talking about pajrtng. says, that the Hindujas will invite other 
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people to join them In paying towards thb 
portion of the project cost. “We will create 
a consortium with others who agree to fin¬ 
ance the project," says Broad. The Hinduja 
commitment is an unspecified fraction of a 
fraction of the six-million pound project. 
But by 'going public' before anyone 
else chose to, the Hindujas have 
stamped their name on the spirit 
zone. This might well be a problem. 
Indian businessmen are expected to 
form a major part of the “consor¬ 
tium" to pay for the Hindu portion of 
the project, says Broad. In dffect, most 
of the Hindu part of the money is 
expected to be raised from other 
Indian businessmen. 

The Hindujas tried this before with a 
project they named Concordia—a 
spiritual theme park in Peterborough, 
about 70 miles north of London. The 
Millennium Commission was asked 
to pay half the estimated 100 million 
it would need. The Hindujas present¬ 
ed the project as their brainchild, but 
offered only to “underwrite" the SO 
million to come mostly from other 
Indian businessmen. 

The money, they said, would be 
recovered through entrance tickets. 
But to begin with, it all meant that 
most of the money would come from 
other businessmen, and most of the 
publicity, and control, was going to 
the Hindujas. Before this became an 
issue, the Millennium Commission 
PTA turned down the project. 

The Hindujas want to take some of 
their Concordia ideas to the Spirit 
Zone. Their model for Concordia had 
included a central dome shaped like a 
brain, to tell visitors they were coming 
in for a mind experience. The entrance 
was designed to be watery to give the 
illusion of a "womb experience." Nob¬ 
ody knows yet whether the Hindujas 
will demand that among other Con¬ 
cordia ideas in the new Spirit Zone. 

Shrichand Hinduja had said at the 
launch of the Concordia project: “This 
Is the best way to solve problems in the 
world. To put before all the people that 
we have so much in common so why 
do we have confusion. When they see 
it they will register that we are all 
human beings, so we must find a better way 
of living in the world." The British do not 
seem interested in the less spiritual side of 
the Hindujas such as thei^fors cases. The 
spokeswoman at the New Millennium 
Fjtperience Company was tactful: *1 do not 
know about these cases, but 1 cannot say if 
the institution does." No further word 
came. So the Hindujas are having another 
bash at putting their name to something 
spiritual-4t doesn't cost much. ■ 

San|ay Surl in London 
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OPINION 


US-64: Time to Mature 


O NCE upon a time there existed a strange 
corporate behemoth called the Unit Trust 
of India. Nobody quite knew what it was. 
l ike most big financial institutions, it was 
owned and controlled by the government, 
it received tons and tons of money from 
Investors—you and I as well as from companies, banks, 
other financial institutions and pension funds—which it 
then reinvested in the Indian capital market. 

Of irn's many investment schemes, the most famous was 
the US-64, which began in 1964, and went on and on. By 
1998, US-64 had attracted over 25 million investors whose 
money created a capital base in excess of Rs 14,000 crore, 
and made it the biggest fund in corporate India. Those 
who bought into US-64 were given chits of printed paper, 
called units. Every year, the unit-holders earned a divi¬ 
dend. At last count, the dividend was 20 per cent per unit 
whose face value is Rs 10—not as brilliant as 25-26 per 
cent In 1992-93, but a yield of 14 per cent nevertheless. 

im seemed to have the appearance of a mutual fund 
company. But it wasn't governed by sebi rules, as were 
other mutual funds. For instance, im didn't have to pub¬ 
licly disclose the net asset value (nav) of US-64's invest¬ 
ment portfolio—not even once in the 34 
years of the scheme. It was, the manage- 
•64 S ment claimed, governed by the special 

/ernanCC hence outside the pale of 

. I SEBI. So, none of the investors really knew 

IDlCms whether US-64 was performing well 
ly be enough to declare the dividends it did. 

■niic huf *^*'*'* weeks ago, most investors 
10U5, DUi couldn't care less. While US-64 never 

t enough promised an assured return, it always 
I email behaved as if it did. The Sensex or the 

Nifty could rise, fall or wobble for all 
testers to they were worth. Come hail or high 
11 out. always offered solid divi¬ 

dends—hardly ever less than 20 per cent, 
and usually quite a bit more. To most 
investors, it was the closest thing to a steady state. 

The iranqullity of this magic kingdom was shattered by 
some nosy scrilws. They discovered what a few cussed 
sceptics had suspected for quite some time—that US-64 
was paying out mote than what it earned through invest¬ 
ments. In fancy jargon, US-64's nav was less than its cur¬ 
rent repurcha.se and resale price. That was bad news. For it 
meant that this huge, but secretive, market-maker was 
actually eating into its reserves—something that banks 
and financial institutions do when they have too many 
non-performing loans in their asset portfolio. 

In fact, the journalists didn't have to do much sleuthing, 
un itself decided to come clean by "marking to market" or 
evaluating its US-64 portfolio according to market prices of 
its securities. Given the state of the stockmarkets, that led 
to a big hit: the scheme had to provision for Rs 3,556 crore 
as of June 30,1998. This was mote than US-64's reserves. At 
the end, US-64's reserves were a negative Rs 1,098 crore— 
hefty enough to be called well-and-tiuly out of pocket 
Suddenly, all hell broke loose. The hapless chairman 


US-64's 
governance 
problems 
maybe 
serious, but 
not enough 
for small 
investors to 
pull out. 


tried to signal normalcy by raising the repurchase price, 
which fooled nobody. He then went belligerent and asked 
why US-64 should declare its nav when it had never done 
so. The finance minister and his secretary pledged that the 
government was solidly behind ini. Stern warnings were 
given to nis lest they destabilise this institution. The ven¬ 
erable chairman of sebi— who, until recently, used to smart 
at mi being outside his regulatory irfan hussain 

ambit—did a volte face and suggested 
that US-64 be converted into a gov¬ 
ernment-guaranteed savings scheme. 

Financial magazines screamed "Sell!" 

Today's hysteria is as absurd as yes¬ 
terday's serenity. In a sense, the panic 
reflects the larger-than-life image 
enjoyed by mi and US-64. Since the 
chairmanship of Manohar Pherwani, 

US-64 has given the impression that it 
can beat the market hollow—so much 
so that it can de facto offer assured 
minimum returns. It is this aura of 
invincibility which attracted so many 
small investors. And, in fairness, they have earned a decent 
return over the years. For all its drawbacks, US-64 has treat¬ 
ed the savings of salary-earners with greater respect than 
many mutual fund schemes floated during 1993-95. 

un is suffering from a hard bump in the rump. That hap¬ 
pens to mutual funds every now and then. Investors win 
handsomely for a few years, lose occasionally and win 
once again. An ordinary Joe like me—who accounts for 
much of mi's capital base, and who doesn't have the time 
and inclination to play the market at the drop of a hat- 
wants a 7-9 per cent long-term real rate of return on his 
hard-eanied savings. By and large, uii has been giving that. 


W HICH doesn't mean un shouldn't reform. It cer¬ 
tainly must. After the government recapitalises 
US-64 as it should, but only on a one-shot basis 
with tough covenants—un must adopt more transparent 
and portfolio savvy practices. For one. It must disclose the 
NAV of all its schemes on a weekly basis. This will promote 
transparency, which is central to fulfilling un's fiduciary 
rule. And force un's fund managers to do more frequent 
portfolio analysis, and titrate their investments more pre¬ 
cisely towards higher returns. 

While restructuring, un must realise that it is not the 
handmaiden of either idbi (which provides its chairmen 
with astonishing regularity), or the rbi, or the occupants of 
North Block. This awareness won't occur swiftly so long as 
the government retains majority ownership of un. But it 
had better come, sooner rather than later. Finally^^un 
should recognise that it is neither anti-national nor un¬ 
macho to admit its real persona—of an asset management 
company running mutual fund schemes. That would force 
it to adopt desirable governance practices, such as building 
Chinese walls between various funds. It would also allow 
un to communicate to its investors the motto of all mutual 
funds—we will do our best but, remember, you win some 
and lose some. After all, it's a fund. Not a bwk. ■ 
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Heart! in a meeting of Industrialists In 
Mumbali •^shwant SInha’s announce¬ 
ment that Ore Indian economy would 
show sh/hs of recovering In September 
remalna correct. After all, September’s 
yet to come for the years 1999, and 
2000, and 2001...” 


OCATOTHIIIISCUfTThe 

Department of Company Aff¬ 
airs (DCA) is in a fix. The official 
liquidator has informed the 
DCA that C.R. Bhansali, of the 
CRB scam fame, Intends to ret¬ 
urn Rs 98 crore to his creditors, 
most of whom are small inves¬ 
tors. Not very long ago, the 
very thought of getting money 
back from Bhansali had seemed 
impossible. But dca is not sure 

^Trr.'-S JAVACHANDRAN 



whether to go ahead with the 
offer—if it allows the money to 
be returned, it would mean 
condoning the dt'cds and mis¬ 
deeds of the (.RB group. At least, 
partially. On the other hand, if 
the money is not returned 
because of the officialese and 
court proceedings, the small 
investors will have to take a 
knock. The normal officialese, 
probably, could be a way out— 
prepare a note for the seniors 
or appoint yet another com¬ 
mittee to look into the matter! 

OnVALI OfLIQHTS Economic 
recession or not, ingenuity will 
always help in raising money. 
Without many a question 
asked. A group of youths in 
Delhi thought up a novel way 
to finance their Diwali festivi¬ 
ties. A fortnight before D-Day, 
the youths displaying badges 
and saffron bandanas, landed 
up at the offices of a number 
of companies in Okhia, the 
bustling industrial estate in 
south Delhi, demanding that 


all employees frecome mem¬ 
bers of the .Shiv Sena. The long 
and short of the entire drama 
was that the companies which 
had been approached had to 
shell out hard cash. And the 


Graphics by ANOOP KAMATH 



sums were expected to be in 
keeping with their market 
stature. Some executives were 
too scared, and willingly paid 
up. One of them politely post¬ 
poned making the contribu¬ 
tion and requested that the 
youths come back the week¬ 
end before Diwali. Several days 
later, the group of young men 
have still to show up. Maybe, 
they will, when it's time for 
the New Year celebrations! 

PMMUM QOHM OOniO... 

Remember Zen and the Art of 
Hoarding (Outlook, Oct 19), 
which mentioned how the pre¬ 


mium on the Maruti Zen was 
shooting up because of hoard¬ 
ing by dealers? Maruti hais now 
decided upon a mote transpar¬ 
ent system of supplying cars to 
dealers. Earlier, if the dealer 
booked 200 cars on, let^ say 
January 1,1998,- no other dea¬ 
ler would receive supplies till 
this order was met In short, it 
was first come, first served. The 
company has now decided that 
if a dealer has been selling an 
average of 20 cats monthly, he 
will be supplied onfy that num¬ 



ber. It does not matter how 
many cars are booked by the 
dealer. The first casualty of the 
change in system will be deal¬ 
ers and finance companies, 
who had been making a neat 
pile, thanks to the premium. 
Now, is this time-tested system 
part of Maruti's plans to ensure 
its place on the road? Or just 
genuine concern for all 
harassed consumers? 
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AND NOW AMUL 

The government wants to replace Dr Verghese 
Kurien with its own man. This is dangerous. 



By«IND^MUjWEfl^E_ __ 

E is a man who has built up one 
of the most successful coopera¬ 
tive movements in the world. 
Whose efforts have turned the 
country self-sufficient in milk 
(and has made India the world's largest 
milk producer this year). Whose organisa¬ 
tion has created one of the largest Indian 
consumer non-durable brands. 

But he has always been fiercely indepen¬ 
dent. Bureaucrats have never liked him. 
Many pliticians have hated him, especially 
Union agriculture ministers and Gujarat 
chief ministers. But no one ever managed— 
or had the guts—to remove Dr Verghese 
Kurien from his post as chairman of the 
National Dairy Development Board (nddb). 

Senior politicians have ^ 
expressing concern 
over the prospects of 
having a bureaucrat 
as the head of NDDB. 


So now when he wants to hang up his 
boots, they want to make sure that he is 
replaced at nddb by a person of their own 
choosing and not the one Kurien has 
groomed for succession for years. The 
bureaucrats want control. Over a Rs 3,200- 
crore asset base, over a professionally-run 
profitable Rs 1,094-crore organisation, 
with 7,800 dairy cooperatives, in 230 dis¬ 
tricts, in 22 states and Union territories. 

The 77-year-old Kurien has 
been nddb's chairman since its < 
inception in 1965. His present 
term ends in November. In Aug- >' 4^ 
ust, he wrote to the PM offering ■ 
to relinquish his seat, and rec- | ^jjk 
ommending that Dr Amrita f 

Patel, managing director, nddb, , 

who he has groomed as his j 

I 

written to the PM 1 






successor, be appointed as chairman. 

NDDB is a statutory body set up by a special 
Act of Parliament. It has operational auton¬ 
omy and has till now successfully resisted 
government intervention. It is run by pro¬ 
fessionals and despite being a quasi-govem- 
ment body, has no bureaucrat on its payroll. 
The government's role in nddb is limited to 
the appointment of the chairman. 

After receiving Kurien's letter, the govetn- 
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ment, accoiding to convention, app- Tl 
Dinted a search committee under the ' • 
chairmanship of the cabinet secret- 
ary to locate Kurien's successor. 

Other than cabinet secretary Prabhat ■ 
Kumar, the committee consists of the Ul 

principal secretary to the PM, Brajesh _ 
Mishra, animal husbandry and dairy¬ 
ing secretary N.K. Sinha and two retired 
vice-chancellors, including one Dr Shan- 
muga Sundaram, a veterinary doctor whose 
principal claim to fame, allege observers, is 
closeness to aiaomk supremo Jayalaiitha. 

No, Kurien is not part of the committee. 

T he committee, which hunted for 
heads for over a month and sent out 
letters to the state chief seaetaries 
seeking a response before September 15, has 
now zeroed in on three probables. One is Dr 
Patel, a qualified vet, who has been as.soci- 
ated with the dairy Industry and nddb for 
over 30 years. She is also one of only two 
Asians (the other is Dr Kurien) to have been 
named International Daltyperson of the 
Year by the International Dairy Federation. 
The other two probables are N.R. Bhasin, a 
recently retired lAs officer (last posting: 
Rajasthan's resident representative in Delhi) 
and J.C. Pant, also a retired bureaucrat who 
briefly held the post of secretary, agriculture 
in the United Front government. 

Within NDDB, it had been taken for 
granted that Patel would take over as i 
chairman as and when Dr Kurien 
called it a day. But the current buzz 
in the capital is that the search com¬ 
mittee will recommend one of the M 
two retired bureaucrats as its choice. 

Experts see this as a move by the 
government to bureaucratise a per- “ 
fectly functioning, profitable Indian 
organisation. Says former Planning 
Commission member L.C. Jain who 
has been associated with the Indian dairy 
movement: "According to the logic of 
practicality, the government should 
be vacating economic areas as it has 
failed there. And here is a profitably 
functioning organisation, where the 
I government with its dubious reputa- 
i tion of running things, is pushing 
I- the bureaucracy in." 

I Says an international dairy expert 
I associated with nddb: "Unfortunately, 

[ there is a tendency in India to push 
i generalists where you need experts. 

I They not only bring disrepute to the 
I country and organisation because of 
[ their iterance of the subject, but also 
ruin the future of perfect organisa¬ 
tions. NDDB under a bureaucrat might 
go much the same way." 

A simple comparison between a '^ov- 
eminent<ontrolIed cooperative dairy 
and NDDB may be revealing. The Delhi 
Milk Scheme (dms) employs four times 


Thanks to NDDB, India is the largest milk producer 
in the world. Experts say its success was largely 
due to Kurien’s ability to keep out bureaucrats. 


the people that nddb's Mother Dairy 
employs, and produces one-fourth the 
milk that Mother Dairy does per day. dms 
runs at a loss. Mother Dairy at a profit. Says 
the international dairy e.xpert: "Interesti¬ 
ngly, apart from the Initial Rs SO,(MX) given 
during the setting up of the board, the 
board has arranged for all its finances on 
Its own and is even paying back its share to 
the government rather than eating into 
the already-burdened national exchequer." 

TRIBHUVANTWARI 


EFFICIENCY VS BUREAUCRACY 


MIA: wit 
iUtruparday) 

Staff itrangth 


Govt, run 

Delhi Milk Scheme 

2.5-2.7lai{h 


Profit-making Loss-maldng 

While across the world, the dairy busi¬ 
ness is dominated by mncs, in India, coop¬ 
eratives under the nddb umbrella have the 
largest marketshare (over 30 per cent). 
Despite many disputes, criticisms and con¬ 
troversies which have marked the evolu¬ 
tion of Operation Flood, the project with 
which NDDB revolutionised the Indian 
dairy sector, the fact remains that Amul 
and Mother Dairy, brands promoted by 
NDDB, have not only become household 
names but also mariu of quality for miik 
and milk products across India. 

This year, mainly due to nddb's efforts, 
milk production in the country is expected 
to inCTease by a whopping 49 per cent, 
making India the world's largest milk pro¬ 
ducing country at 74 million tonnes, three 
million more than the United States. 

Experts say that one of the secrets of 
nddb's suaess has been the pugnacious 
Kurien's ability to keep the bureaucracy j 
away from the board's fimetioning. He has I 


also successfully resisted repeated efforts by 
Central and state politicians to use nddb's 
resources to meet their own narrow politi¬ 
cal ends, nddb's massive financial and asset 
base of over Rs 3,200 crore can easily tempt 
people alien to the spirit of the cooperative 
dairy enterprise to fiddle with It. 

Today, nddb is at a critical phase of its 
growth. Post-liberalisation, competition 
has increased several fold. Multinational 
corporations are pegging away at nddb's 
marketshare. The ne^ of the hour, clearly, 
is to keep the organisation motivated and 
to strengthen it. Would a former bureau- 
CTat brought in from outside right at nddb's 
helm help that objective? Says Jain: "'The 
state as an instrument of economic devel¬ 
opment has not performed the task that it 
should perform. There is hardly an exam¬ 
ple of a bureaucracy-led organisation 
which has run profitably for 30 years," 
Indeed, there is resentment right from 
within the council of ministers over the 
issue. Senior leaders and cabinet 
ministers have written to the prime 
minister expressing their concern 
over the prospects of having a 
bureaucrat as the head of nddb. 
Amongst them are former prime 
minister H.D. Deve Gowda, com¬ 
merce minister Ramakrlshna Hegde 
and textiles minister Kanshi Ram 
Rana. Wrote Rana: "It is necessary 
that the government does not... 
experiment with putting bureau¬ 
crats or IAS officers or a political per¬ 
son as successor to Dr Kurien." This is 
Hegde; "nddb's autonomy and its ability to 
pursue its goals without interference was 
more than a matter of statute. It was inher¬ 
ent in the very nature of nddb and its lead- 
ership...It would, in my opinion be an error 
to look beyond nddb fur a new chairman, 
which could certainly be viewed adversely 
by those who question the government's 
sensitivity to the needs of out rural people," 
Of course, Kurien will continue to loom 
large over India's dairy sector. He will rem¬ 
ain chairman of Gujarat Cooperative Milk 
Marketing Federation (nddb's marketing 
arm) and the National Cooperative Dairy 
Federation of India. But bureauaatic com¬ 
plications could have a serious effect on 
the five-decade-old movement which has 
one crore members. Perhaps Jain describes 
the situation best: "nddb's example should 
be followed to reform the government. 
Instead, we have the government trying to 
change nddb to fit its own image." ■ 
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Whose 


The Left is sure Amartya’s 
leftist The Right thinks 
he’s rightist. Everyone 
wants a piece of his action. 

ByPAROMITASHASTRI 


"[t's not imim'iliiiU'ly oMous that by presentinx the analysis in the 
manner he has presented it, Amartya Sen has helped to clarify the 
underlyinx realities; a few at least would he led to assert that he's des- 
pirately anxious to obfitscate realities ." 

-Ashokc Mitra, leftist economist and MP, reviewing Amartya 
Sen's book Poverty and Famines, 1982 
I'ranslation; Amartya Sen Is a ninning dog of capitalism. 

"Throughout his long career and voluminous writings. Sen has done little 
but ,<ive voice to the muddleheaded views of establishment leftists who 
dominate his world of academics and non-govemmental organisations.’ 

—Robert 1.. PoIkKk, editorial page writer of Wall Street foumal, 
largest-circulated US daily known for Its pro-establisbment stand. 
Translation: Amartya Sen is a retrogressive left-winger. 

“Who else (besides Amartya Sen) has pleaded for globalisation plus social 
investment? Swaminomics, of course. The World Bank too. Even lur.’ 

—.Swaminathan S. Anklesaria Aiyar, right-wing economic 
journalist in his weekly column Swaminomics. 
Translation: Amartya Sen is a liberal tree-market capitalist. Even 
the IMF loves him. 


amartyaM a n i a! 


“The whole tribe of econo¬ 
mists is being elevated 
because of the Nobel Prize 
given to Amartya Ssm ." 
—Montek Ahluwaiia, former World Bank economist and for¬ 
mer finance secretary, in The Telegraph, 18 October, 1998. 
Translation: Whatever he is, it is our duty now to praise this man 
as no one has been praised More. 


W HO said you couldn't be everything to all the people 
all tile time? What's common to the above random 
quotes is that the speakers are all using Sen and his 
work to promote their own ideas, ideologies, and 
political beliefs. Sen's philosophy and ethics have 
been—and are being—used like water, taking the shape of 
whichever vessel it's |X)ured into. 

So we have a man who 

• Is a definitely-non-left-wing champion of the poor and the under¬ 
privileged, who argues the same line as the World Bank and imf. 

• Is just a peddler of poverty, the exotic south Asian-sub-Saharan 
variety, just like that other petty leftist Brahmo Bengali Satyajit Ray. 
• By being awarded the Nobel Prize has finally proved to the 
world that India's economic policies are the best. 

• Has created an economic ouevre that has little theoretical 
underpinnings, whose work on famines has added little to pre¬ 
vailing economic knowledge on the subject? 

• In the meantime, every man who perhaps once was on the same 
train {not necessarily in the same compartment) with Professor Sen, 
1$ all over Indian newspapers and magazines, svriting about his 
friend 'Bablu', and how he gave indications even from a hundred 
feet off that he was going to win the Nobel Prize for Economics. 
That's at a reflected-glory level on a personal scale. On an Ideo- 
k^cal plane. Sen's motherland is seeing a rather acrimonious war 
over him—a war of appropriation. Perhaps the best example of 











^rlya Is It Anyway? 


which is Swami Aiyat's comment on Sen, where in a thinly-veiled 
attack on'the leftists, the writer (a frequent World Bank consultant) 
tries to show there's no contradiction between Sen's theories and 


the line taken by the WB and the imf: "Reacting to criticism from 
people like Sen, imf in the late 1980s started safeguarding social and 
anti-poverty programmes in structural adjustment loans." Surreally 
enough, this admiration gets echiKd across the earth by the world's 
famous Fund-Bank basher. Harvard economist Jeffrey Sachs: "Sen 
has helped give voice to the world's poor. And that's no small mat¬ 
ter, for their very lives may depend on having their voices heard." 

If the Fund, increasingly under attack due to an ailing global eco¬ 
nomy, has changed its stance, it could be more because of the dis¬ 
mal failure of its restructuring programmes in poor nations, rather 
than Sen's criticism. As the world becomes more and more interde- 
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indent, the Bretton Woods sis¬ 
ters are desperate for a change of 
identity and role. The Bank has 
already reinvented itself under 
current president James Wolfen- 
sohn: it's kinder, gentler, often 
sounding almost like an ngo. It's 
a matter of time before the Fund 
follows suit. If the Indian Nobel 
laureate's work lends a hand to 
the makeover, all the better. 

Aiyar's main argument may 
have been to disctedit the Left for 


their paranoia of the global insti¬ 
tutions. But the I.eft too has usur¬ 


ped Sen, hook, line and sinker. There was a time when economist 
Ashoke Mitra, once finance minister in leftist West Bengal, had 
accused Sen of merely stating the obvious; that the poor starve bec¬ 
ause they don't have the money to buy food. But the current state 
> finance minister, Mrr-trained leftist economist Asim Dasgupta, says; 
"Over the past decade, the economist-philosopher has returned to 
this original area of interest, the basic problems faced by common 
people in the developing world relating to food, education and pub¬ 
lic health. In that, he has vigorously emphasised the role of the wel¬ 
fare state." Adds leading leftist economist Amiya Bagchi; "1 agree 
with Sen's view of the society being reorganised to bring about less 



Inequality. That it would mean empowerment of every human 
being from childhood on. It's just not a matter of a social security 
net." The Left Front government is now considering a reception for 
Sen at Calcutta's Ranji Stadium, with more than a lakh attending 
{see accompanying story). And who cares if Sen blames Mao Ze Dong's 
Communist regime for the 28 million famine deaths in ’70s China? 

It’s stupid, of course, to put humanist Sen in an ideological strait- 
jacket. Says former Delhi &hool of Economia head of department. 


The Sen Hate Club 


Not everyone’s happy he got the Nobel 


T hat the western caiHtaUst world would be hurt at Sen's 
getting the Nobel Prize was perhaps expected, Over flie 
years, Sen’s obsession with the underprivileged h4 
sharply divided the world in a way one of Sen's many inspira¬ 
tions, socio-economist Karl Marx, had. Even The Tbm, 
London, which had campaigned for Sen a couple of years ago, 
gave little iodicatl(Hi of its pleasure in a 500-wOrd piecerd^ 
CattMdge ecemmist wins Nobel The widely-read Econmlst, the 
ultimate champion of free markets, said, in rather pOM..., 
humour; "Mr Sen's work was aimed at making die poor bet^ 
off. And Mr Sen himself is now $1 million the ridier.* in % 
US, the DOW Jones Inc-controlled media was singular hi its 
sharp outbursts of disappointment. 

The Wall Street }omal, in an editorial page article titled The 
Wrot^ Economist Won by Brussel$-ba^ vmiter Robot L.> 
PoUo^ regretted: "The Nobel Prize in economics has attained 
such stature that it may be difficult to find a worthy tecipie^ 
everyyear. But it would be nice to see the committee recr^nlse, 
that itom tbne to time by refusing to give an award, irather 
than default to Someone of such datable merit." 


Comparing S^'s choice with the sdection of Yasser Arafat 
ftK the peace Mze, and Marxists always for the iiteratoe 
Nobt^ PoHock added: "if they were looking for such a figure ip 
the world of development economics (the study of how 


eamcanies g^w), they might have picked Peter Bauer, who for 
decades st(^ cpur^usly and nearly alone ag^nst the mis- 
.gUlde<i .bie^diat government aid has the primary role to plky. 

Sjtn, who was remarkable (even 
'before,^t^i^ foe Nqbel^ Only for the mdent to which Ids: 
lerfowo'OUtaittii^ die foiaiity of his w(»k.” 

... WJBmiimfs, Jones Investment periodical, the tone was 
evfoi hatfoei; $cmiomics«dit(ff Gene ^eln wrote; "Basedon a 
fovlfiw of his that I got (two collections, two foil-, 

scant evidence of the brilliance that so Imp- 
Swedish Academy of Sciences and far more of 
;foe;folnd-to(foktls so duiacterlsttc <d acadetnk economists." 
.‘^^|wd why he foougfot Seri was "undeserving”, ^tein told 
*1^ wrote something worthwhile about famines. But 
Ifo pbtuseness about market processes has ted to 
;;)ilfoi^j|lfo^atioh dun clatfocation in his work." Compare this 

economist Ashoke Mitra at the 
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K.N. Raj, Sen's boss and mentor; "The term LAft ^ jRfa 

'welfare economics' is ironic as all econom- , . ^ ^ 

Ics is concerned with the welfare of the It,.npt l 

community." An argument buttressed by ^ 

former WB economist Surjit S. Bhalla, usu- 

ally labelled extreme right wing: "If con- QipCl 

cern for the poor Is considered the criterion 

for being leftist, then all of us are leftist. 

The difference between the left and the right is the difference in 
the ways they look at solving the social ills of poverty, illiteracy or 
gender Inequality. In that, I may have a difference with Sen inso¬ 
far as he wants the State to take charge of these problems." 

E MITIASISRS Ashok Guha, close associate of Sen and professor 
of etonoinics at inu: "Inteilectually, Amartya has always carved 
out his own space. He's an original. In fact, serial choice was a 
dead end for economists. But Amartya travelled a lonely furrow. His 
unwavering commitment to moral and ethical values probably 
delayed his getting the Nobel." So if Sen's a misfit in the traditional 
left vs Right debate, it has been his well considered decision. He 




himself as a leftist, but that’s never 
IW™* , ■ ’ stopped him from criticising the Left. 

. Talking about private involvement in educ- 

ItfHihfitlt ' * ation, he told a private TV channel in Aug- 

vtt myself as a leftist but 1 do think 

lOII. ' sometimes the Left has to rethink on these 

issues and there's a need for open minded¬ 
ness without losing sight of the objectives.” 
If the war over Sen reflects the extreme poverty of ideas and imagi¬ 
nation in India, the best tributes to Sen too ironically come from 
the right-wing Chicago School of Economics, which has long hog¬ 
ged the limelight at the Swedish Royal Academy. Says Nobel laure¬ 
ate Gary Becker: "Understanding poverty surely has to rank among 
the most important issues that economists study." Sums up Bagchi; 
"Sen always has a sense of balance. You must see him as a persuad¬ 
er, not an agitator. 'There is a role for someone like that. His nearest 
predecessor 1 can think of is John Stuart Mill, a reasonable voice." A 
rational voice in an increasingly strident world with whom every¬ 
body identifies—can there be a bigger contribution to society? ■ 
With Soutik Biswas in Calcutta, Narayan D. Kashavan in New York 


Pandals for the Pundit 


Senmania sweeps the city as babes are named Amartya and 5,000 copies of his book are printed 


By SOUTIK BISWAS_ 

T HERE'S a crisis looming over 
Bengal. The crisis of heroism. Or 
the crisis spawned by the drought 
of heroes, if you like. So when the 
news arrived from Calcutta on the 
afternoon of October 14th that Amartya 
Sen had won the Nobel Prize, chief minis¬ 
ter Jyoti Basu interrupted another banal 
discourse on the virtues of the work ethic 


MARTYAMania! 


at a meeting in rust-belt Siliguri and har¬ 
rumphed: "1 have a piece of good news. It 
is a matter of pride that Dr Amartya Sen 
has won the Nobel Prize. He is a Beng- 
all...he is an Indian." A frazzled audience 
of teachers, students and apparatchik! 
jumped from the seats and applauded. 

A few hundred miles away in Calcutta, the 
Sen bug, travelling by TV, radio and word- 
of-mouth, had Infected the population. 
Over the weekend, it developed Into a full 
blown pandemic. At a time when the state 
has been reduced to an industrial waste¬ 
land, Bengal lost no time in appropriating 
Sen's stellar achievement. Kali puja pandals 
last week flaunted tacky cutouts and shabby 
illuminations depicting the economist. 
"Amartya Sen is Bengal's biggest pride after 
Mother Teresa, Satyajit Ray and Saurav 

Tacky catouts in tributo to 'Bangal'b prido’ 
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amartyaM a n i a ! 


Ganguly,” gushed an organiser of a Kail puja In north Calcutta. His 
pane's tribute: a clumsy painting of a gium>looking Sen surrou¬ 
nded by rickety humans—an allusion to the economist's oft-quoted 
statements about being moved by images of the Bengal famine. 

The battle for the political appropriation of Sen began hours after 
the award had been announced. The Marxist government promptly 
announced a civic reception when the economist visits Calcutta in 
December-end for a seminar. The seeds of political one-upmanship 
were sown; zealot mayor Prasanta Chatterjee prefers the refurbished 
Town Hall as venue as Tagore was felicitated there after his Nobel 
win; but state cultural affairs minister Buddhadev Bhattacharya 

favours the sprawling 
Maldan or the 85,000- 
seater Eden Gardens to 
create a populist public 
spectacle. Stung by the government's appropriation of the cere¬ 
monies, a rag-tag Congress got into the act: party legisiator Sadhan 
Pande proposed a special session of the assembly to felicitate Sen. 

The city's academicians too didn't cover themselves with glory 
while tomtomming their reception plans. The head of the eco¬ 
nomics department of Calcutta's Presidency College, Sen's aima 
mater, suggested a day's holiday for the students to 'celebrate' the 
event! The suggestion was shot down by the wise principal. (This 
in a department where research fellowship positions are vacant at 
its once-prestlgious and now nearly defunct Centre For Advanced 
Studies in Economics as there is no one to 
supervise doctoral research.) Then the 
much-politicised West Bengal College and 
University Teachers Assodatlon (wbcuta) 
organised a quickie meet to pay tribute to 
the economist in a half-empty hall. Asked 
about the ill-organtsed function, a senior 
WBCUTA functionary quipped: "Strike while 
the iron is hot.” 


SO 





.A painting of the prize-winning pundit at a Kali puja In Calcutta 

Many discovered this truism worked with the Senmania sweep¬ 
ing Calcutta. For one, Senmaniacs clogged bookshops to snap up 
the 300 remaining copies of libanjatra 0 Arthaniti (Living and 
Economics)—a collection of his translated essays—in three days. It 
is another thing that the Rs 40 volume from city-based Ananda 
Publishers had sold just 5,000 copies since it was published eight 
years ago. Faced with such overwhelming demand, Ananda rolled 
the presses over the weekend to print another 5,000 copies. "We 
simply don't know when the demand will taper off," says Badal 
Bose of Ananda Publishers. "We are ready to print more instantly 
if need be." Then the city municipality discovered a large number 
of parents christening their sons Amartya after the big news broke. 

To meet the insatiable curiosity about Sen's life and work, city 
momingers were overrun with hype, saucy stories on Sen's person¬ 
al life, profiles of his parents and listings of his academic positions, 
awards and spouses. Even the cn(M)'s dowdy Gamshakti ran a spec¬ 
ial colour pullout with a translation of Sen's writings. On its news 
pages, the paper reproduced a mushy phone conversation between 
the Nobel laureate and his mother with this memorable ending: "At 
the Sen residence in Santiniketan, visitors are peeping at the cord¬ 
less phone, wondering when it would come to life with a voice 
floating from across the oceans, 'Ma, I am coming.'" 

Clearly, Senmania is here to stay for awhile. "It points to a pove¬ 
rty of thought, a povQCty of imagination," 
seethes Prasanta Roy, head of the sociology 
department at Presidency College. "This 
mania is about basking in somebody's light 
and not being deserving of it." In tiie end, 
a dty caterer capped it all with an ad con- 
^atulating Sen and declaring it was "proud 
to have saved food at his daughters' wed¬ 
ding." In Calcutta, bizarre fads die hard: ■ 





REAL ESTATE 



Falling foreign investment, economic uncertainty make for unhappy landlords in Delhi and Mumbai 


By BHARAT AHLUWALIA 


C irca 1996. I’ankaj Kumar, a pro¬ 
perty broker in Delhi who restricts 
himself to the rental business, has 
never had it so good. Nokia, Sie¬ 
mens, Motorola, Ericsson, LG, 
Daewoo...you name a transnational, and 
it's sure to be at Kumar's door, either scour¬ 
ing for housing for their senior expatriate 
executives, or in search of office space to 
accommodate their ever-increasing staff 
strength. That year, Kumar's firm PK Asso¬ 
ciates notched up a turnover of Rs 16 lakh. 

It's all a distant memory now. We’re app¬ 
roaching November '98, and PK Associates 
hasn't struck a deal all of this year, "tncs 
don't call me up any more. The only calls 
I receive are from desperate landlords, 
whose properties have been lying vacant 
for nearly two years now," says Kumar. 
He's no exception. Delhi broker R.P. Iyer, 
of Iyer and Co, shares his woes. "In '96, 
each of my five staff members had an 
appointment a day. Today, we're lucky If 
even one of us manages to force an ap^i- 
ntment upon a reluctant customer." 

In today's plunging teal estate market, 
property brokets aren't the only ones to suf¬ 


fer. Consider the case of Narendra Sarin, a 
retired government employee, who owns a 
two-storey house in Delhi's posh New Fri¬ 
ends Cfllony. While Sarin himself stays on 
the ground floor, he rents out the second- 
floor duplex apartment. His previous tenant 
vacated in Match '97—just a short while 
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after the slump in real estate values began. 
And that was the beginning of Sarin's night¬ 
mare. "I thought I'd sit back and wait for 
brokers to call me. Nothing of that sort hap¬ 
pened. In fact, I had to make 10-12 calls 
every day to the brokers." It wasn't until 
seven months later that Sarin found himself 
a tenant. And not on the terms he desired. 
"The monthly rental is roughly half of what 
I was expecting. Plus, I was hoping to get a 
year's rent in advance, and a security dep¬ 
osit equivalent to another year's rent. That, 
I thought, would be sufficient to buy myself 
a Zen. Instead, the best offer I got was for a 
three month advance payment," says Sarin. 
He's still nowhere near buying his Zen. 

So what's happened? Didn't the ever-soar¬ 
ing real estate market assure to double your 
money every few years? For instance, dur¬ 
ing the peak years of '94-96, one could have 
purchased a three-bedroom flat in Delhi's 
upmarket Vasant Vihar for about Rs 80 
lakh. But that investment would've trans¬ 
lated into an immediate return of Rs .36 
lakh. That's because the going rental rates 
were Rs 1 lakh a month, with three years' 
payment in advance. In commercial prop¬ 
erty too, the scenario was roughly the same. 

That's exactly what killed the market. 
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says Sudhanshu Tandon, general 
manager, northern region, at 
Colliers Jardlne. Especially in 
commercial property. "During 
the boom years of '94-96, ireople 
were making a killing on the sto- 
ckmarket, exporters were raking 
in tax-free money, and domestic 
businesses were booming. I'hat 
coincided with the entry of iNCS 
into India, wlio needeil rental 
accommodation lor staff and 
offices. Most investors, therefore, 
saw real estate as a ripe invest¬ 
ment bpjiortunity," says Tandon. 

But the good times were too 
good to last. 'This increased invest¬ 
ment activity caused a huge incre¬ 
ase in the supply of office space in 
the market, while the supply of 
residential property Inaeased by a 
slightly les.ser extent. "Between 
'98 and 20(X), we expect about 5 
lakh sq ft of office space to be 
added in Delhi's central business 
district of Connaught Place," add? Tandon. 
Demand, though, has failed to catch up. 

B IAME it on two things. To begin with, 
■mr s decided to relixrate out of the cen¬ 
tral business districts of Delhi and 
Mumbai. In Delhi, a host of companies— 
C'xxa-Cola, ici, (iE, Pepsi, Hughes Software, 
DuPont, SmithKIine Beecham and Hindus¬ 
tan Lever—have either moved, or arc mov¬ 
ing to Gurgaon on the outskirts of the city. 
While in Mumbai, Citibank's decision to 
move to the Bandra Kurla complex by this 
year-end is exixcted to encourage other 
companies to follow suit. Take Coca-Cola 
tor example. Till late last year, it had offices 
In two buildings in Delhi's business district 
Nehm Place. Now, it occupies 80,(KX) sc] ft 
in a (iurgaon building that houses its statf 
of 90. .Says Rahul Dhawan, Coke's director 
(external affairs and corporate communica¬ 
tions): "We needed to consolidate our o|)er- 
ations under one building. It would've been 
difficult to find so much area within the 
city.” Then, there's the added benefit of 
lower rents. According to market sources, 
Coca-Cola should lie (laying a monthly 
rental of Rs 65-70 (w sq ft for its Gurgaon 
property. While at the International Trade 
Tower (irr) in Nehru Place, it was suppo¬ 
sedly (xiylng in the region of Ks 265 a sq ft. 

in Mumbai’s real estate market, exorbita¬ 
ntly high rcmtals are what account for the 
current slum]). T.ffc'ctive rentals at south 
Mumbai’s Nariman Point are now In the 
region of Rs 150-160 per square foot pet 
month. At their (leak, they had crossed the 
Rs 300 mark. "It was inevitable. There wer¬ 
en't going to be many takers at those high 
rental levels,” says a Mumbai broker. 

If this shift to the suburbs wasn’t bad 
enough, it coincided with the economic 


recession that enveloped the country last 
year. And that's reduced the inflow of rNc.s. 
Even those who were here have reduced 
their operations. "Delhi, for instance, saw 
a huge influx of foreign telaom executives 
in '96. But now, with the telecom sector in 
the doldrums, a lot of them have been .sent 
back," says Raju Sikka, a property broker. 

With the result there's virtually no dem¬ 
and from IMS either for office space, or 
residential accommodation. Little wonder 
then that the office space Coke vacated at 
in is today reportedly going abegging at Rs 
150-175 per sq ft a month. While in Conn¬ 
aught Place, space is available at Rs 80 per 
sq ft, in sharp contrast to the Rs 200 per sq 
ft, during the heydays. 

A situation made worse by 
the Southeast Asian crisis. 

With the Korean chaebols 
being forced to tighten their 
belts, their Indian subsidiar¬ 
ies had to follow suit. "Exec¬ 
utives from Korean compa¬ 
nies have seen a 40-.S0 (ler 
cent rcxluction in their rental 
allowance," says a senior ex¬ 
ecutive at a Korean company. 

Hear the story of H.S. Kang, 
general manager, marketing 
support, LG Electronics 
India. "I had a monthly ren¬ 
tal allowance of Rs 90,000. And I lived com¬ 
fortably in a first-floor flat in Delhi's Vasant 
Vihar. But after the Korean crisis, my allow¬ 
ance was reduced to Rs 50,000. So I needed 
to move out." But there was one hitch: the 
landlord wasn't willing to return the depo¬ 
sit. Thankfully for Kang, the landlord's sec¬ 
ond-floor flat was vacant, and this April lie 
moved there on a monthly rental of Rs 
50,000. h's slightly smaller, but Kang beli- 


Kang’s family makes do with a smaller flat 

• 

eves he can make do till things get better. 

At LG Electronics, Kang is still better off. 
Koreans at some other companies have 
been known to move into dim flats, and 
sometimes even share accommodation. 
"None of the incs can pay the rents they 
paid earlier," says a Delhi broker. Adds Tan¬ 
don: "That has caused a .30 jier cent slump 
in rental levels for residential accommoda¬ 
tions, and 40 per cent for commercial." 

But Delhi's better off than Mumbai. "The 
fall in Mumbai's rentai rates is greater, 
because Mumbai prices were higher in the 
first place," adds Tandon. Besides, most of 
the residential properties in 
Delhi are owned by retired 
government servants, who 
had made their investment 
tH)ns ago. So they can hold 
on to their properties, rat¬ 
her than rent them at the 
low rates that prevail today. 
In contrast, a lot of Mum¬ 
bai's residential property is 
owned by builders, who've 
constructed on borrowed 
money. And are thus forced 
to tent out at the prevailing 
low rates, to ensure regular 
cash flows. 

So, has the crash bottomed out? By gene¬ 
ral consensus, it has. Though, a further 5- 
10 per cent slump in select properties can 
be expected. That's another cause of worry 
for Pankaj Kumar. Perhaps, he—and others 
of his ilk—should consider shifting base to 
Hyderabad. India’s new cybercity is almost 
the only place where tents aren't declin¬ 
ing. If an)dhing, they're on an upswing. ■ 
With Vljayalaksliml Ragbavan 


Tlierearetwo 
main reasons 
for the slump: 

thaTNCs 
moving Quito 
city oQt^rts 
and axortdtantiy 
hfghreittats. 
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TWO YEARS AGO. YOU WOULD HAVE SEEN 
A 100 CC BLANK - RIGHT HERE. 

WE’VE BEEN WORKING AT THIS AD SINCE THAT LONG 
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All The Worle 


And, Bombay baggage in tow, Shekhar Kapur 
grabs a juicy part with a revisionist epic 

By SAMJAY SUfll in^n^n and SAIBAL CHAn ERJEE_ 

A nd so, Shekhar Kapur triumphs in the West as no 
Indian film director ever has. Think of ail those 
standing ovations for his Elizabeth at film festivals in 
Toronto and Venice, that box-office rush, those rave 
reviews everywhere. The kind of success dreams are 
made of, sure, but something more phenomenal is happening 
here than the success of one director with one film. VVhat has 
triumphed is the style of Bombay cinema. With Bombay firm¬ 
ly in his baggage, ST-year-old Kapur took his skills as director 
West. And they're loving it. 

"I've learnt my craft from the Bombay film industry,” says 
Kapur. That craft, at its very best, is all over Elizabeth, which in 
its third week has inched up the UK chart. “People talk to me 
about the Bollywood style of film-making, and they talk about 
it as a compliment,” says Kapur. Elizabeth comes aaoss as a 
fast-moving film packed with events, action and intrigue, a 
story quite different from the dragging sepulchral understate¬ 
ments of British period dramas. The best of Bombay has an 
energetic, extroverted style of production. Kapur's success is 
not that he has left Bombay behind for Hollywood, but that 
he has taken with him that part of Bombay that he admires. 

The stamp is the mote telling for its subject. Queen Eliza¬ 
beth I, that most British, that most iconoclastic of English 
icons, comes alive to the world under the direction of an 
Indian. Till the other day, we'd all have thought this 
unthinkable. Globalisation even now means a Western teach 
to the rest of the world, and not an Indian takeover of a 
jewel in the history of English crowns. When it does happen, 
it's a milestone. Especially when Western cinematic tech¬ 
niques are nowhere in sight. Bombay is stamped all over the 
pacing of this film. This is a sophisticated exposition of an 
action film as understood in Bombay, dramatically and even 
melodramatically different from those stiff resuscitations of 
the past the Brits have been brought up on. 

“If Shakespeare had...to make a 
movie about his Queen, this is 
how it might have turned out.” 

RICHARD WILUAMS in The Guanllan 


But ironically, back home, Kapur is still a bit of an outsider. 
He will perhaps always be one. Specially so post-Elizabeth. He's 
too much of a (lerfectionlst to be in sync with Bollywood's 
notoriously wayward ways; copycat storylines, muddled-up 
screenplays, starry tantrums, chaos all around. Kaput abhors 
the Bcmbay star system. So, despite two huge commercial tri¬ 
umphs in the '80s—Ateoom (1982) and Mr liMia (1987), films 
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Sitweat coritimnts, calls and a mh of 0- 
itt, SbtUmr Ki^ur is already busy cbatif 
big lift dfter Elizabeth. He may not have left 
Bembay behind, but he's all set fitr SouBi 
AfHca uMi a definitive film on Ntism 
’hUaidela. Kapur talked to Saittay Surt in 
ijeAdo^ about himself, shooting Elizabeth 
: emd conmmies about the Virgin Qteen. 

A Vig-badget fUni aboat Qaeen 
lElixabeth 1 by an Indian dlredoi; 
how did that happen? 

Don't ask me. 1 was in Los Angeles one 
day and they approached me. I knew 
th^ people from Working Ude. They'd 
seen Bandit Qfteen, and they were very 
lm|»essed. Bandb C^uen you know was a 
hu^ success. They'd had a conversation 
at Working Title about who diey should 
grt to direct Elizabeth. My name was sug¬ 
gested and everybody said yes. Id fact, 
they thought 1-might say no. 

Md yon snake changes In the script? 
No, dim was no question of changing 
die script later. 1 came to UK last February. 
MkhseT Hirst had written one script alre- 
a^, and then Michael and 1, we sat toget¬ 
her and together we reworked the script. 
It it tongh being an Indlaa director 
in the West? Hsm'k it lUfferent? 
Once you're on the set it's the same thing. 
Then you don't feel someone is English or 
not. But it's the surround thbig, it's the 
culture of the set that Is different. It's very 
disciplined. If I'm on the set at seven in 
the morning, no one else will come at one 
minute past seven. At seven In the m^dm- 
Ing on die dot I was on the set, and so was 
everyone else, including the stars, every¬ 


body. That culture's good. I've never wor¬ 
ked like this In my life. We are much eas¬ 
ier about this. And it's different In, say, 
how you get to the script. The negotiating 
process is different. And the producers 
have a far greater involvement in the pro¬ 
duction, they have fer greater importance 
here than in India where they mostly )ust 
provide finance for the film. 

So does ail this mean that yoii'U put 
Into Ihlkles behind yon? 

Someone else has to make a film with 
India Talkies. For the last two months or 
so I haven't been in touch with Maiii, but 
we've been talking on the phone. We 
have to decide now who should do the 


next film for India Talkies. Well, India 
Iklkies was never supposed to be a film 
production company. Anyone who felt 
like could do a film for them. 

Where do yon see Bombay dnana, 
what do yon think is wrong with it? 
I'm forever optimistic about the Bombay 
film industry. I've learnt my craft from 
the Bombay film industry. Propie talk to 
me about the Bollywood style of film- 
making, and they talk about It as a com¬ 
pliment. See Elizabelh. It's been directed 
in our more extroverted style, and I've 
learnt that in Bombay, where else? I've . 
used the st^e, the vniys I've learnt Ip 
Bombay, where else? Indian cinema has a 


“It’s made with as much concern for modern 
sensibilities as for its selected facts of history.” 

fiEOFF BROWN in The Times 


that completely resketched the parameters of cinematic entertain¬ 
ment for an audience weaned on relentless dashes of Bollywood 
balderdash—Bombay producers have kept him at arm's length. 
Which partly accounts for the fact that he’s managed to complete 
only two mainstream films in India in 16 years. 

Kapur walked out of one film (JasMlay) halfway through, failed 
to complete another (Champion) with Sunny Deol, and a musical 
(Tara Ram Pum Pum) has been hanging fire since he announced it 
following the completion of Bandit Queen four years ago. This only 
relnfoices his reputation as a difficult-to-deal-with film-maker. His 
slow, finicky, no-nonsense style of film-making has frequently 
sent shooting schedules haywire, pushed producers to the edge of 
despair and put Bombay's pampered stan in their plaOe. 


But Kapur carries on regardless, 
conquering new heights, new terri¬ 
tories, new frontiers with each new 
venture. If Bandit Queen, made for 
the UK's Channel 4, put him on the 
tarmac of global glory, Elizabelh has 
truly propelled him into orbit. He's 
still on the way up—an epicist at 
large. He's now off to South Africa to make the definitive Nelson 
Mandela biopic, Hollywood studios are vying to hire his talent 
and Bombay has begun to wonder aloud when the prodigal direc¬ 
tor will return to its studios. Will he return to complete Tara Rum 
Pum Pum? Kapur says he's keen, but the Mandela project will keep 
him busy for a whole year, after which he inteRds to try his hand 
at a sci-fi blockbuster. So the Indian musical will have to wait. 

Success did not come to Kapur on a platter. He became a direc¬ 
tor rather late in life after an uneventful stint as an actor. 
Chucking up a successful career as a chartered accountant and 
management consultant in London, he landed in Bombay in the 
early '70s to try his luck on the silver screen. Bom in Lahore, edu¬ 
cate in New Delhi, Kapur was lost in Bombay. 
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SI ^ ft iot.to to' 
tbrwo|il.to jMeo thie wtaoie 

: flin^ ,tda{>t^:m>nt H]n<£i 

' laa. R» thi next film ue going bKk 
. to witch a tot of Hindi mdvias. 1 think 
‘Bt^obay has a lot to offer to the world, 
.. aiKt ve should not oat own st^. 
" ^ we get testricted by fte kind of stories 
wr <an M. That sjMt of stymies it. We 
need dlftoent stode to teU. 

What are your plaiu for Uie film mi 
liuidhla? 

I met Mandela, and 1 will be meeting him 
again (soon). We plan to be^ fibnlng in 
Juuary and the film should be out by the 
end of next year. 

b It fofog fo iw a Ug tradget film? 

ttllbe a ^ million filrmfor South Afdca 


thafs Mliecahjie tlK 
beiiketSM milUod film faiihe Wjest: - 
Does lit. ^ SBcaii all cad to yoor 
career as actor? 

Fd ii)« to continue with both, Fve fust 
been away. You never know, 1 never tto- 
ught i^d make f/hafietir one day. a real* 
ly, really interesting role caine along that 1 
could do m 30^ days, Fd love to do It. 
Any thonghts idwiit Wlua; yoa'dttkc 
to do after the Mandeb fifan? 

Fm getting a lot of offers to dlied films 
coming out (d the West. The variety to cho¬ 
ose from is much larger. But Fm gc^ to 
make a sdenoe fiction film after Mandela. 

A filai yott will produce, devise, cMi> 
ccptvalise? 

Yes. 




♦ . # 
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Oaiidaig<;-JMdt; ..fik.: ' 


cvci!yMP.ttlalti.diis,vi^'.-: ■ 

That she was ^ Qiieeh It 
hfetoricil kfifopbation. It eanb ddi 

basis that dw ibchudi ^ leaiFtife virgili.;):: 
Queen, and ieveryone btHeyed hefr l^ ? 
that is only one hl$todibl^fefpbbA<^;:C ^ 
have just taken my infeipii^tioh lb^ 
on tile fact that she derja^^hmbU a sM*.;.? 
gin. But i^y declare It, maybe c 
because she was not a viqdn- 
was not fust ft {^^kat It 
more intidcate thaii tiui^ and; 
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His acting career was singularly undistinguished. Debuting in 
maternal uncle Dev Anand's Himalayan blunder, Ishq Ishq khq, 
Kapur delivered a string of flops tlwough the 7(h and early ’80s— 
including the rather optimistically titled Bhula Na Dem. His plea 
was ignored and his performances were quickly forgotten. Only the 
flop actor label stuck. Amid a plelhora of disasters—/aan Haazir Hai, 
Pal DoPaiKa South, Jeem Yahan and Pindiya Chamkep—came Took 
Khilone. Thanks primarily to its music (remember the soulful Yes- 
udas number, Mam ho turn behad haseerfl), it came close to saving 
his brittle acting career. Eventually, It didn't, so Kapur sought refuge 
in television, where he acted in the Dynasty-impited Khandaan and 
Udaan, among other soaps, without much apparent success. 

Just as well. Film-making, not acting, was his calling. In 1982, the 
year his last mainstream fitm, Blndiya Chamke^, was released, he 
made the low-budget Masoom, an eminently watchable, finely- 
tuned, expertly Indianised adaptation of Man, Woman and Child .. 
Masoom, featuring Naseeruddin Shah, KapuFs then-girlfriend 


Shabana Azmi and a trio of child artistes, was a sensitively handled 
story of a family grappling with the sudden arrival of an illegiti¬ 
mate son the film's male protagonist had fathered years ago. The 
subject was fraught with gender complexities, but Kapur opted for 
a straight, simple climax: the stepmother accepts the boy and they 
all live happily ever after. Urban middle-class India fell for the film 
hook, line and sinker. It grossed huge profits and a new star-direc¬ 
tor was born. Says Javed Akhtar: “I was so impressed that 1 com¬ 
promised on my price to work with Shekhar on JoshUay.” 

But loshilay, which went on the floors in 1985, was many years in 
the making. Irreconcilable differences with producer Sibte Hasan 
Rizvi forced Kapur to walk out of the film halfway through. When 
the final cut was released in 1989, Josliilay was aedlted to Rizvi. Not 
that Kapur cared. By then, Mr India, made on a much latger canvas 
than Masoom, had sent box-office records tumbling. The comic 
book adventure of an 'invisible' man pitted against a powerful, 
sadistic villain struck a chord across the country. Says the film's cin- 
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ematographer Baba Azmi: "From the word go, Shekhar was sure of 
the film's look. He wanted Mr India to be shot sharply and be invest¬ 
ed with the charm of a comic book." It was. And it worked. 

Quite typically, Kapur didn’t let success bog him down. His next 
film, Bandit Queen, was far removed from the world of tinseltown 
make-believe. Stark, hard-hitting, unpretty, it pulled no punches as 
It told the disturbing story of Phoolan Devi. It was a provocative 
film and there was no dearth ot violent reactions—from Phoolan 


“His direction has a sinister 
energy...a visuai magnificence 
rare in British cinema.” 

MATHEW SWEET in The Indopendent on Sunday 


Devi herself, from Arundhati Roy (who, 
some say motivatedly, accused him of prof¬ 
iteering from someone else’s private life), 
from the Delhi high court which ordered a 
ban on the film for nudity and foul lan¬ 
guage after it had run for seven weeks, reg¬ 
istering W |)er cent collections in Delhi and 
Bombay. But it took the world by storm. 
Says actor Manoj Bajpai, who played a 
small role in Bandit Queen- "Here was a 
director with very high emotional intelli¬ 
gence, a director an actor could trust 
instinctively." Says Govind 
Nihalani, who directed Kapur 
in Drishti (1990), an offbeat 
probe into a marriage gone 
sour: "Shekhar's success abroad 
augurs well. Western producers 
will now take Indian film¬ 
makers more seriously.” 

Critics around the world 
were floored. Barry Norman 
listed Bandit Queen among his 
favourite films of 1995. After 
watching it at the Harare film 
festival, one critic wrote: "The '■'"t “utz 
most prolific movie-making country has 
now produced a great classic of the cine¬ 
ma, one that also shows the massive matu¬ 
rity of a Third World country quite able to 
look deep into its most serious problem." It 
was after he saw Bandit Queen that Anant 
Singh, the producer of Kapur's Mandela 
film, gravitated towards him. At Cannes in 
May this year, Singh said: "Kapur’s direc¬ 
tion of Bandit Queen convinced me that he 
is the right person to take on the block¬ 
buster of a film that we envisage." 

Over the past few weeks. Western critics, 
too, have acknowledged that the Bombay 
.style could do better perhaps than estab- 
MEENM. AGARWAl/Courteay. VERVE 


llshed Western ways. Nigel Andrews wrote 
In the Financial Times about Elizabeth: "The 
style Is Bollywood: rhythmic, spectacular 
and lit and lensed by cameraman RemI 
Adefarasin like a giant fresco in motion...it 


Long Geslatioii 

Four films In 16 yearsjfs 
been slow going for Kapur 

MASOOM (1982)t A low-budget, 
Hollywood-lnspiied, intimate family 
drama that skilfully skirted clear of 
Bollywood narrative conventions while 
dealing with the character of an illegit¬ 
imate child who threat¬ 
ens to shatter the calm of 
a happy family. The film 
was a huge hit especially 
in urban middle-class 
India. For his first film, 
Kapur took a leaf out of 
Uie ad fitmmaker's style- 
book . and invested 
Mas/jom with a degree of 
imob^sive technical 
flnesse that is rare in 
Bombay inelodramas. 

MR IlimiA(1987 
Comic book yam about an 'in^bl^ 
man who outwits Mdgambo, 
one of the ni<Ht outlandish sil- 
lains Indian cinema has evm 
seen. The runaway box-office 
success of this spkial effect 
packed film sent Arill Kapoor 
and Stidevi's stocks soar^. As.' 
in Masom, Kapur demon'stmted , ^ 
that he had a way, yrtth 
actors. 

JOSHILAY (1989): Dlf!erena» . 
with the producer forced Ibqput 
out of the film halfway throu^. 
Released five years aher it was 
launched, this curry 
western sank without a 
trace. Producer Sibte Hasan 
Rizvl got credit as director. 
BANDIT QUEEN (1994); 
Unlike anything . Shekhar 
Kapur had done before, it 
pierced the heart of rural 
India's darkness wiffi a stark, 
no-holds-barted Deration 
the life of Chambal's dreacted 
outlaw Phoolan Petri. The fih%; 
ran into troidile wlffi the cim^ 
sots and ffie Delhi hi^ court because. 
of nudity and foul language: but in dm 
west it estalrilshed Kap^ti$ '%'ffispf>' 
maker of genidnesubstahoei ■ v' > :; 


is like a human chess match played amid 
vast Gothic sets." The sets, the action, vil¬ 
lains, Intrigue, romance—critics who don't 
know speak of parallels with The Godfather, 
those who do, see the inimitable, magni- 
fied-raime stamp of Bombay cinema. 

Cate Blanchett, who many critics are tip¬ 
ping for an Oscar for her performance as 
Elizabeth, sees the production as "a bit of 
the colonies' revenge, in that you've got an 
Indian director and two Australians por¬ 
traying these incredibly iconic English fig¬ 
ures. You can trample around in the con¬ 
cepts of what the monarchy is." 

But much of the West is only just begin¬ 
ning to warm up to the Bombay that def¬ 
ines Kapur's outslderness. Oscar-winner 
Australian Geoffrey‘Rush, who plays the 
aafty adviser Walsingham, thinks it could 
be that Bombay is Elizabethan in its feel. "I 
think Shekhar, being from Bombay, proba¬ 
bly lived in an environment that's much 
doser to the extremes of vitality, of what life 
in Elizabethan England might have been 
like. More spiritual, mote passionate, more 
fervent about his beliefs.” And so after say- 


‘Mr India’ bad a comicbook feel, wblle 
‘Bandit Quean' (left) was distinctly stark 

ing no at first. Rush agreed. "I thought, well, 
this is going to be really interesting.” 

Kapur has done his bit. Now with talk of a 
Hollywood Meryl Stteep-Glenn Qose stat- 
rer on Elizabeth, and of another bbc effort 
on her, it will be interesting also to see how 
much the Bombay-bred dnematic style of 
Shekhar Kaput influences later productions. 

With Elizabe&i, the new style has stood 
out in a world where standing out isn't 
easy. The 10-day film festival in Toronto 
brought 311 films, 244 of them feature 
length. That was 4,300 hours of dnema on 
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19 screens, and'It included 154 North American premieres. A dif- 
ficuit mass of selections for a film to make a mark in, particularly 
if it's only another film on Elizabeth after all. After a silent film on 
Elizabeth in 1912 came Fire Over Engliitid in 19.17 and The Private 
Lives of Elizabeth and Essex starring Bette Davis in 1939. Bette 
Davis did her again in The Virgin Queen in 1955 before handing 
that crown to Glenda Jackson. But Elizabeth was acclaimed as per¬ 
haps the most outstanding film at the Toronto film festival for its 
"terrific staging", never mind history. 

A nd also at the film festival in Ven¬ 
ice. "We had a huge standing ovat¬ 
ion in Venice," says Kapur. "1 did¬ 
n't stay on until the end, but it went 
very well. And I'm told it's creating thea¬ 
tre records in London and in Rome." In 
a cinema world where the superlative, 
the blown up, the larger than life have 
been made supreme by the likes of Spie¬ 
lberg, he should be at home. At last it 
seems that somewhere aaoss the latitu¬ 
des and longitudes, a natural affinity 
between the Punjabi and 
American way of doing things 
has found me^ng ground. This 
isn't cinema of suggestion— 
though there's enough subtlety 
In the way Blanchett goes from 
innocence to experience (with a 
paradoxical par^lel in a move¬ 
ment fiom sexual experience to 
celibacy). This is cinema that 
assaults and rushes the audience 
very Bombay-like, that speaks 
through action and blood, through dramatic light and shade. 

The first few minutes stunned critics, the unforgettable closing 
sequence left them amazed. Take the first five minutes. Protestants 
are seen burning at the stakes with a vividness that scorches the 
audience. Queen Mary has died childless, and the throne is blood¬ 
ily sought after. The Duke of Norfolk wrenches the royal ring from 
the queen only just dead. The French are poised to invade. Not 
what the bbc: would put into the first five minutes of a two-hour 
film. "Shekhar Kapur seems stirred less by the tide of history than 
by the urgent need to surf history's tidal wave; he throws events 
at us pell-mell," writes Sunday Times critic Tom Shone. 

It's the style that's floored critics more than questions about the 
Queen's virginity or the unambiguously shown lack of it. "If this is 
historical drama," says Shone, "thrillers are going to have to step 
on the gas to stay ahead of the game. (It) races around like a mani¬ 


ac....his camera it whips and pans around—through arches, over 
walls, down corridors...t 9 scour them for bursts of raw sensation." 

Historical drama for Kapur has been more about drama than 
about history, a principle hardly unfamiliar in Bombay, and one 
that hasn't hit relrospktively loyal Brits until now, not at least 
through a Punjabi-directed film on Queen Elizabeth I. "I had to 
make a choice," says Kapur, "whether 1 wanted the details of hist¬ 
ory or the emotions and essence of history to prevail....we took 
the icon, and went behind the Icon." 


The pundits of history are shocked by Shekhar's historical argu¬ 
ments. Not very scientific, but if it works cinematlcally, who cares. 
"No reason has ever been given for her not having consummated 
her virginity," Kapur told The Independent in an interview. "History 
has not proved she was not a vir^n." Not a way of looking at his¬ 
tory the BBC would share; this is a way of getting to the heart of a 
story, without being trapped by facts. A la Mughal-e-Azam. 

All history is seen wiUi the eyes of the present, with this film 


very deliberately so. It's hard not to see issues in the light of the 
reign of the present Elizabeth, llie papal fatwa for her assassina¬ 
tion has obvious echoes in our times So are parallels with Princess 
Diana. Filming began two days after the death of Diana. The first 
line of the shoot was: "The Queen is dead. Long live the Queen." 

Shekhar Kapur is already flooded with offers for direction that 
he's turning down. Not just production companies, actors and 
actresses dream now of being directed by Kaput. Blanchett has 
spoken excitedly of being directed by Kapur: "It was a very tense 
experience. Shekhar is quite relentless; he's able to put his fingers 
into ail pies, arid he's very, very excitable." 

But Kapur is only at the beginning of what looks like a soaring 
international career. A second meeting with Nelson Mandela was a 
celebrated affair, a very public launch of his next film on Mandela. 
Another legend, another legendary film. Kapur has the rights now 
to that desperately sought after autobiography of Nelson Mandela, 
Long Walk to Freedom. "We're calling 
it The Birth of a Nation: the Story of 
South Africa," says Kapur. 

That one, unlike ElizaMh, can gain 
from the Indlanness of the director 
that goes beyond his Bombay 
stamp. Producer Anant Singh spent 
years as an underground film-maker 
on apartheid with the African Nati¬ 
onal Congress. Singh is today the biggesi producer in South 
Africa; Kapur is bursting forth as one of the most sought after 
directors in the world. He is on the go now, impatient to go on. 

And yes, the man is eyeing the Oscar. It seems to be coming Cate 
Blanchett's way, and it loolu like Kapur will not direct long with¬ 
out one—if he (loesn't get one for Elizabeth as he just might. The 
ultimate is within reach already. With the success of Kapur goes ^ 
the name and prestige of Bombay. ■ 

With Saira Manezaa 



Elizabeth is the only British picture with a hope of 
challenging Saving Private Ryan at the Oscars.” 

CHRISTOPHER TOOKEV la the Daily Mali 
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ANDRIW KOlilNSON 


Pop Goes the Queen 

Shekhar Kapur is technically competent but should stick to subjects closer home 


T here is a moment in David Lean’s film A 

Passage to India that I have always cherished. 
The trial of Doctor Aziz is about to begin, 
and the local sahibs—all stiff upper-lip—are 
on their way to the courthouse, self-right- 
eously certain of convicting Aziz of the 
attempted rape of Miss Quested, while the frenzied 
Indians in the street are noisily rallying to Aziz's cause. 
We see a close-up of a passing British wheel crushing a 
placard. The clearly visible words ate 'Quit India!'—two 
decades before Gandhi coined that famous slogan. But 
what do a few historical bloomers matter when 
Hollywood gets its hands on a good story? 

I am sure Shekhar Kapur, the director of Elizabeth; The 
Virgin Queen, would heartily agree. Elizabeth is a film 
with the opulence of A Passage to India, the unrelenting 
action and camera tricks of Steven Spielberg's Indiana 
lones and The Temple of Doom, and the strenuous sexiness 
of Mira Nair’s Kamasutra—with lashings of lovingly 
detailed violence from the director of Bandit Queen. A 
feeling for the past and for the subtleties of human rela¬ 
tionships are not its strong suits. 

This is history for tourists, history 
as pageant, history as the clash 
between hoary stereotypes: the 
phlegmatic Brits, the amorous 
Frogs and the dastardly Spaniards. 
And who else to play such parts to 
the hilt of all those swaggering 
Elizabethan swords but trusty old, 
white-haired Richard Atten¬ 
borough as the young queen’s 
advisor Sir William Cecil and, er, 
Eric Cantona, the well-known 
French footballer. Whenever the 
moustachioed Cantona appeared 
on the screen, implausibly cos¬ 
tumed as the representative of the 
Duke of Anjou—seeking Elizabeth’s hand (and body) on 
behalf of his boss—I didn’t know whether to guffaw or 
simply sit back in wonder at the silliness of it all. Gerard 
Depardieu, Cantona is not. What next from Kapur? 
Oprah Winfrey as Winnie Mandela? 

Geoffrey Rush, on the other hand, makes a fine, satur¬ 
nine Sir Francis Walsingham, the ruthless advisor who 
enables Elizabeth to establish her throne in the face of 
Catholic plots against Protestant England. When the 
Pope, in far-off Rome, despatches a priest to England 
with a papal bull authorising faithful Catholics to assas¬ 
sinate the English queen—a genuine frisson here when 
one remembers the Ayatollah and the impudent writer 
in England—it is Walsingham who masterminds the 
strategy that will lead to the execution of the potential 
assassins. In one scene, powerfully conceived by the 
director, the wily Walsingham detects and unlocks a 
'priest hole’ in an aristocrat's mansion, in. which the 
Pope’s unfortunate emissary has taken shelter. Rush's 
restrained, brooding, performance, suggestive of keen. 


Machiavellian intelligence, unintentionally highlights 
the hamminess and overacting of the other courtiers. 
Here, one feels, is a flesh-and-blood human being, if not 
a likeable one—rather than a computer-generated, ^ 
comic-strip villian. If anyone in Elizabeth is worthy of an 
Oscar, it is Kush. 

Which brings me to the 
queen herself. It would be 
churlish to deny that Cate 
Blanchett holds the attention 
as Elizabeth most, if not all, of 
the time. One of her big 
scenes, in which, all alone, she 
converts the assembled bishops 
to her authority, will stick in 
the mind. Blanchett is clearly 
an actress capable of generating 
more mystery than, say, some¬ 
one like Emma Thompson. Her 
struggle with her conscience 
faced with the need for vio¬ 
lence against treacherous oppo¬ 
nents is intermittently believ¬ 
able. But the film never really 
gives Blanchett a chance to 
prove her mettle. 

F or Kapur is determined to keep up the pace, never 
to let the audience think for itself. Everything in the 
film—the fast cutting; the attention-seeking camera 
angles (too many overhead shots of burning heretics, 
the court and the palace); the melodramatic lighting 
typical of an advertising film; the cliche-ridden script 
("it is hard for a woman to forget her heart"); and the 
wall-to-wall musical score (complete with a twentieth- 
century Elgar lollipop but without an ounce of imag¬ 
inative response to the music of the period)—is desi¬ 
gned to titillate. All that is missing, it sometimes seems, 
is for the Virgin Queen and her lovers to break into 
song, a la Bollywood. 

At least David Lean tried to be serious, even if he pro¬ 
duced a film that Satyajit Ray described as having "some 
professional competence but not Forster at all’’. Shekhar 
Kapur’s technical competence is undoubtedly consider¬ 
able, but on the evidence of Bandit Queen and Elizabeth, 
he should stick to contemporary subjects, preferably 
Indian ones. I would be intrigued to see Kapur tackle a 
story, even a Mughal-period one, about struggles 
between Hindus and Muslims, rather than Protestants 
and Catholics. If, on the other hand, you Want to see 
something about Elizabethan Fjtgland, 1 recommend the 
BBC's Blackadder television series, with Rowan Atkinson as 
the queen’s scheming, grimacing courtier-cum-suitor. It 
is not deep stuff, but when he makes a face you laugh— 
and, more's the point, you ate meant to laugh. ■ 

(The writer, who has authored a definitive biography of 
Satyajit Ray and is a keen follrmr of Indian cinema, is cwrentiy 
with the Times Higher Education Supplement, London.) 


Everything is 
designed to 
titillate. All that 
is missing is for 
the Virgin 
Queen and her 
lovers to break 
into song a la 
Bollywood. 
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The Sufi Way 

■ By Jatabala Valdya «id 
Gopa) Shaman 
Akshara Theatre, 

Baha Khank Singh Marg, 
New Delhi 

Till NoN’fmberS, 7pm 


THE 13th and 14th centuriK were 
times of terror and oppression thro¬ 
ughout northern India. During this 
period, Nand Rishi Sheikh Noorud- 
din Wall, the Sufi patron-saint of Kas¬ 
hmir, blended the essence of Islam 
with Vedanta to found the composite 4 • 
culture of ■ ar 
Kashmir. Pc 
His beliefs ^ 
though, cq 
have since Itg 
then 
made him tih 

the target ,$u 

of funda¬ 
mentalist and extremist ire and his 
slirinc Chrar-e-Sharif has been razed 
to the ground thrice—tlie last in ap 
1995. .Sharma and Vaidya puts Nand , ^ 

Ri.shi’s life in the context of the geo¬ 
politics of his day drawing contem¬ 
porary parallels through six half-hour docu¬ 
mentaries which DD refused to telecast. ^0 
be followed by a debate addressing crucial 
is.sues raised in the film by prominent speak¬ 
ers on Ott 31, Nov 1, 7 & 8 ,10 am-1 pm. 

Mahabharata, 

The Tharu Barka 
M Naach 
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India Habitat Centic 
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TWO creative people, Swati, an 
actress, and Vitendia, a writer, have 
been married for 25 years with a 
daughter studying in the US. One 
evening Swati returns in a bad 
mood. Virendra is disturbed about 
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■ FdiUHl by Kurt McyiTeind I’amelj 
n«uel, Hmidl books 
Pfiie not stated 


THIS is the rural folk art version told by the 
r Dangaura Tharu of Jalaura Dang Valley, 
! Nepal. Few outsiders have seen this other 
Nepal or the folk traditions of the Tharu 
and the unique artistic Barka Naach or the 
'Big Dance'. Kurt 
Meyer and Pam¬ 
ela Deuel stum¬ 
bled upon it on a 
routine trip to 
the Terai. The tra¬ 
dition had died 
out, only a few 
village SIders rec¬ 
alled the songs 
and dances and a 
fragmented colle¬ 
ctions existed in 
writing. The duo 
helped revive the tradition and recently 
the villagers of the Dang Valley performed 
the Barka Naach again for the first time 
since the '60s. A portion of the funds fiiom 
i the sale of the book goes towards the 
preservation of the tradition. 




Aaj Ki Naari 

■ TV Today 
DD Metro 

Monday through Friday, 
2 .IS firo- ] pm 


■Hi.. A slickly produced new 

teleplay series address¬ 
ing women's Issues. The show's three 
women protagonists—19-year-oId Dec- 
pika, mother .Shobha and Nani—through 
independent episodes focus on key issues 
which concern the urban Indian woman 
today—fashion, double standards, single¬ 
hood, inter-religious marriage, rape, 
dowry and others. All the episodes are 
open-ended, leaving the viewers to judge 
for themselves. Ihe central characters are 
played by producer Koel Puri, Ira Pande, 
editor with Dorling Kindersiey and theatre 
veteran Jacqueline Garewal. High acting 
standards, natural situations and crisp 
editing combine to make it a highly 
watchable .series. 


bw their daughter's promiscuity. Thro- 
1 ^ ugh the evening the couple explore 
their relationship, in the process thr- 
■ owing up social, political and cultu¬ 
ral influences In their lives. Play¬ 
wright Sanjay Chouhan seeks to investigate 
the fabric of interpersonal tensions In man- 
woman relationships, exploring the many 
layers of hypocrisy which exist, with Kavita 
and Vinod Nagpal essaying the two roles. 




An Anthology of So 
Indian Music 

• Dr 1. ^Itmitianlam and Vi)l 

Subramaniafli 

fan Musir: Prkr R.> L600 






mfti -yu ■* 


- DON'T get turned off by 

the now overworked '50 
Years Of independence' packaging which 
gives the jacket a dull look. This four-CD 
set showcases 4,000 years of Carnatic music 
and is a must for the connoisseur as well as 
the uninitiated. The anthology put toget¬ 
her by I,. Subramaniam and his late w^e, 
Viji, was released 
in the West in the 
'80s and features 
greats like M.S. 

Subbalakshmi, 

Semmangudi 
Srinivasa Iyer, T.R. 

Mahalingam, 

Palghat Mani Iyer 
and A.K.C. Natar- 
ajan. Subramaniam contributes with his 
violin. But his is a selfless effort, leaving 
space for the rest of the singers/musicians. 
The anthology comes with a booklet which 
recaps the history of Carnatic music and 
explains the complexities and nuances of 
scies and beats. Pick up this collection. It's 
worth its weight in gold. 
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Colour of the Alphabet 


The BJP government’s attempt to saffronise education is foiied 


BySOMAWADHWA__ 

I N a country where basic education is 
inaccessible to most and which houses 
the largest number of Illiterates in the 
world, an unfortunate battle for the 
blackboard has begun. A battle that is 
seemingly being fought not to determine 
that larger numbers learn from these black¬ 
boards; but a battle where victory will only 
decide the colour of the lessons to be scrib^ 
bled on the blackboards. 

And the clarion call rang shrill last week as 
the state education ministers' cxmfetence 
bred controversies and walkouts against an 
annexure which recommended "non-offi- 
dally" that "the curricula from the primary 
to the highest education should be Indian!- 
sed, nationalised and spiritualised". There 
were also protests against Invoking a Hindu 
goddess through Saraswati Vandana at the 
confnoice and objections against an open- 
btg pre^tation to be ma^ by business¬ 
man and Rss member P.D. Chitliangla. 


The opposition, and even some of bjp's 
own allies, launched an offensive against it 
all, and most significantly against what 
they called a "barely-disguised uss paper on 
India’s education policy”. And amidst criti¬ 
cal television bytes and disapproving edito¬ 
rials, the first round saw a defeated human 
resource development (hrd) minister Murli 
Manohar Joshi beat a hasty retreat by with¬ 
drawing the controversial "recommenda¬ 
tions”. But then, by all indications, it seems 
like a temporary, tactical surrender. 

A close scrutiny of what the armoury had 
in store in this first round is telling. 
Jettisoned for the moment, the withdrawn 
"recommendations" clearly had the hrd 
minister's approval and blessings from rss 
and BJP ideologues. Further, judging by the 
reactions of the bjp's allies, who objected 
vociferously, the saffron patty hadn't both¬ 
ered with consulting its coalition partners. 

Here they ate then, the currently-with¬ 
drawn but well-circulated blueprints for the 
lessr^ to be taught in a Bjp-led Hindustan: 


by its allies and the opposition 

• Moral and spiritual education at all sta¬ 
ges in ail schools and universities; value 
education centres with the facilities of 
comparative study of all religions. 

• Sanskrit as a compulsory subject from 
Class HI to X; a course on Indian phUoso- 
phy at all higher education courses/pro- 
gramraes, especially in vocational courses. 

• Since the Supreme Court has already 
defined Hindutva as a way of life and not a 
religion, due place to be given for India's 
invaluable heritage of the Vedas and Upa- 
nishads from primary to the higher level 
courses, including the vocational courses. 

• Mother-tongue-medium schools to be 
liberally favoured by the state and the cen¬ 
tral governments. • 

• No state aid to educational Institutions on 
grounds of being managed by any section 
of citizens based on religion or language. 

• No differentiation in the curriculum for 
boys and girls at the primary stage. At later 
stages, the curriculum for girls may Include, 
in addition training in home-keeping. 
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Delegates at the education ministers' meet stage a stormy walkout (lop) over HRO 
minister Murll Manohar Joshi's controversial proposals 


Progressive? "Certainly not. Saffron edu¬ 
cation," shrieked irate opposition mem¬ 
bers, as they hollered protests through the 
PM’s conference speech and accus^ the 
government of pursuing a Hindutva age¬ 
nda. An unnerved Atal Behari Vajpayee 
sought to clear the air by declaring that 
education must be hee from religious big¬ 
otry. And JoshI, a day after the conference, 
emphasised that minority institutions' 
funding had been Increased by Sttper cent. 

But these views and gestures seem quite at 
odds with those of the Sanghis who have 
considerable influence upon the bjr "The 
teaching of Vedas and Upanishads is a 
must. It's painful that the recommenda¬ 
tions had to be withdrawn. But some such 
other measure must be adopted soon for the 
moral upliftment of the country," main¬ 
tains Devendra Swaroop, an uss ideolo^. 
^ ,le says that the Mban is a product of the 
madrassa system and warns that Muslims 


here will have to accept India’s pre-lsiamic 
past for meaningful integration. 

Ironically, the Sangh uses Gandhi's spe¬ 
eches to prove his point and reads out one 
delivered on March 20, 1927: "Studying 
Sanskrit is the duty of every Indian student. 
Hindus of course. Also Muslims because 
their ancestors were Ram and Krishna." 

A dding modem day rationale to the 
argument, editor of the uss magazine 
Panchjanya Tarun Vijay says the criti¬ 
cism to the recommendations come from 
"colonised minds” who suffer a hangover of 
British rule. "If Sanskrit and the Vedas are 
not taught in India, where will they be 
taught? In Saudi Arabia, Pakistan or China!" 

But such logic cuts little ice with those 
who vociferously opposed the Hindutva 
slant to the conference agenda. One amo¬ 
ngst them, Andhra Pradah's education 
minister K. Pratibha Bharati of the top, says 


that the recommendations, and die invoca¬ 
tion made to a Hindu deity left no doubt 
that the was thrusting its Hindutva ide¬ 
ology all too fiercely; "We stand for secular¬ 
ism and will oppose all such fundamental 
moves. Over and over again." Significantly, 
yet another BJP ally, Punjab eduatlon min¬ 
ister Tota Singh, too pledged to steadfastly 
oppose the Bjr's Hindutva agenda. 

dually determined. West Bengal's educa¬ 
tion minister Kanti Biswas, who was part of 
the conference walkout, observes tlrat the 
rewriting of history, the latest textbook 
changes in several ajp-ruled states, followed 
by these recommendations amply demon¬ 
strate its "sinister" designs to brainwash the 
youth. "The saffron recommendations will 
resurface. Gandhi and Netaji have cleverly 
been appropriated as their leaders, shame¬ 
lessly us^ to push Hindtuva," he says. 

And as if on cue, a day after the with¬ 
drawal saw the bjp announce its decision to 
focus on school curricula. "Macaulay's edu¬ 
cation system was alien to India, the gov¬ 
ernment has made an effort to correct that," 
said the party spokesman M. Venkai^ 
Naidu. Declaring that the bjp will start a 
nationwide campaign on this issue, Naidu 
pointed out that the Congress has forgotten 
that Mahatama Gandhi himself was dissat¬ 
isfied with the present education system. 

"But there is so much of a difference 
between Gandhi's 'He Ram' and bjp's 'Shri 
Ram'! The country reads Hinduisation 
when they say !ndianisation, parochialisa- 
tion for their nationalisation and Brah- 
minisation for their spiritualisation," obs¬ 
erves Prof Anil Satgopal, head of Delhi 
University's department of education. 
Admitting that there is much that is wrong 
with our education system, he wonders 
why this misplaced focus on introducing 
Hindutva elements in the curricula when 
so many other things merit urgent atten¬ 
tion. "Some of the uss' Saraswati Shishu 
Mandir textbooks show Burma and 
Afghanistan as parts of India! I dread to 
think what they will do in the name of 
national spirit given a hand in the main¬ 
stream," he says. 

Others like Syed Shahabuddin, the irre¬ 
pressible, if extreme, voice from the Mus¬ 
lim community, dub the outcome of the 
conference as "tactical withdrawal" by the 
BJP. "The plan to brainwash India into their 
ideology will happen at various stages. The 
Rss waits, twists, turns, ticks and gets things 
done. Their goal Is to project Hindu cul¬ 
ture—-the core of Indian culture—as the 
whole of Indian culture with no place for 
anything else," says Shahabuddin. 

Such statements could be perceived as 
premonition, prediction or politics. 
There'll be more such statements. More 
such quibbling conferences. Yes, the battle 
for the blackboard promises to be a long- 
drawn out one. ■ 
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Man Who Would be Boss 

Ajit mined a vein of black humour hitherto unsuspected in the Indian consciousness 


By DINESH RAHEJA 


H e was an Indian original. When seventies' arch villain 
Ajit rielivered his pithy but apocalyptic pronounce¬ 
ments on screen in that booming voice of his {“saara 
shiiluit nuijlH’ Loin ke naam se jaanta hai"), they were dis¬ 
armed of any sense of irony and devoid of any deliberate 
attempt at humour. But it was more than enough to catch 
the Indian popular imagination: Ajit's ice-ln-his-veins 
manner, the mangled Hinglish accent, the colourful molls, 
the doltish henchmen and, most importantly, the inadver¬ 
tent humour. 

Ajit himself was thrillingly bil¬ 
ious onscreen but aficionados 
sought to temper the persona with 
overt humour. Over the years, the 
public invented, related and hug¬ 
ely enjoyed .several jokes based on 
the Ajit persona. And willy nilly, 

Ajit found himself at the epicentre 
of a unique cult. By being just him¬ 
self, Ajit had mined a vein of black 
humour, hitherto unsuspected in 
the Indian consciousness. 

The actor had practically retired a 
decade ago but the humorous 
image thrust upon him thrived due 
to quippy comperes like javed Jaffri 
and Shekhar Suman, and his actor 
son who tried to build a career by 
lampooning his father. And so, Ajit 
jokes and myths (much cited and 
'site-d, they find a place on almost 
every India-based Internet site) 
promise to endure even after the 
actor’s death on October 21. 

Ajit liegan life as Hamid Ali Khan 
in pre-Independence Hyderabad. 

There’s an apocryphal story of how 
the strapping, well-built Hamid sold 
his books to finance a trip to 
Bombay, the Mecca of his celluloid 
dreams. After several years of knocking around, doing small 
roles in the studio-dominated Bollywood of the 1950s, his 
luck turned when film-maker K. Amarnath changed his name 
to Ajit and cast him in the well-received Beqasoor opposite 
Madhubala, Though he wasn’t a major draw, Ajit enjoyed a 
career as a hero throughout the fifties, working opposite hero¬ 
ines like Meena Kumari {Halaaku) and Geeta Bali {Baradari). 
He reached his peak with Nastik, the success of which saw 
him paired with its heroine Nalini Jaywant in almost a dozen 
subs^uent films—largely of descending merit. 

When even character roles like in Naya Dam and Mughal- 
e-Azam grew thin on the ground, Ajit switched to villainy 
with Sooral (1966). However, his straight-laced portrayals 
won little acclaim till Zanjeer (1973) saw the birth of a new 
persona. Director Prakash Mehta reveals that this transition 
was not exactly accidental. "Ajit felt that the villains of 
Hindi films shout a great deal; so he created a soft-spoken 


villain. He said he had observed that underworld kingpins 
often spoke with a great deal of humility. With Zanjeer, Ajit 
revolutionised the way villains spoke." 

In a scene from Zanjeer, when a high-strung Amitabh 
accosts Ajit with, “Teja, main jail se baliar aa gaya hoon", a 
cool Ajit parries with, “Kaho toll phir aiuiar karva lipon?" Ajit 
projected a casual calm that was unnerving in its implicit 
danger. However, it wasn't his golden brown hair or the 
smart array of bathrobes but his store of quotable quips 
("Mona darling", "smart boy") peppered throughout the 
film and delivered in his archetypal style that set the tone 
for the Ajit persona of .several seventies films. 

A distinct plus was the bodacious 
Bindu as his moll, Mona darling. 
Her exaggerated oomph and rapid- 
fire dialogue delivery complimen¬ 
ted Ajit’s toned-down evil and lan¬ 
guorously spoken lines. The two¬ 
some shared-a cosy camaraderie 
that caused much havoc in Zanjeer, 
Dei Ponies and Chhupa Rustom. A 
camaraderie that lives on in the 
Boss-Mona jokes (Mona: "Boss, 
why were you dancing so much 
with Polly last night?" Ajit: 
"Sometimes 1 dance with Mona, 
sometimes with Polly. Nobody has 
a monopoly.’’) 

1973 was boom time for Ajit with 
successes like Yaadon Ki Baarat, 
jugnu, Kahani Kismet Ki, besides 
Zanjeer, crowding the theatres. 
Later, hits like Kaalicharan (1976) 
earned him the sobriquet of Lion 
after he mispronounced the word 
with great abandon. By the eight¬ 
ies, failing health made the lion 
retire to his lair in Hyderabad. 

The lion in winter was, however, 
still coveted by Bollywood. In the 
early 1990s, Ajit made a few films 
like the Ajay Devgan starrer figar. 
The roar had not changed into a purr, but it was not the 
same. Dev Anand, who cast him in his recent Gangster, 
recalls: "He was a fine human being but with age he had 
become slow." Also, he seemed out of step with new 
trends—hypothetically speaking, in a realistic look at the 
world of criminals a la Satya, Ajit would have been an odd¬ 
ity. What he required was an incubator oxygenated by 
fantasy to breathe freely. 

Ajit returned to his farm in Hyderabad. Happily, one of his 
favourite pastimes in his last days was to e^joy the Ajit jokes 
which his son obtained for him from the Internet. (Sample 
these—Robert: "Boss, please name my newborn twins." Ajit: 
“Simpal Ek ka naam rakho Peter aurdoosreka Repeater. Robert: 
“Iss informer ka kya kiya jaaye7" Ajit: “Isko liquid oxygen mein 
dual do. Liquid use jeene naUn dega am oxygen use mame nahin 
dega.) The Lion king left on his last journey, happy in the 
knowledge that he had become a cult figure. ■ 


FOTOLOOK 



1922-1998: the Lion king 
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MESHALAYA 


Rain-Fed but Thirsty 

Come winter and the worid’s second wettest spot, Cherrapunji, doesn’t have enough water 



PHomgraphsbyANUPAUNATH 


By NITIN A. 60KHALE in Cherrapunji 


I T is perhaps the ultimate irony. Come 
September and tribesmen at Cherra¬ 
punji, the world's second wettest spot 
with an average rainfall of 450 inches 
a year, begin to worry about a 
drought. The Khasis, who inhabit 
Cherrapunji in Meghalaya, have only one 
world—slflup—for rain. That is because 
there is only one kind of downpour: heav¬ 
en-bursting, apocalyptic. But there are 
other expressions in the vocabulary like 
h}miew~miat, describing the rain that 
lasts nine solid days and nights without 
let-up, or the really fierce, 14-day khad- 
saw-miat. These days they have added a 
new word to their dictionary: drought. 

For the residents of Cherrapunji, winter 
is when half their time is spent in collect¬ 
ing and storing water for daily use. As 
Alfride Shabong, a school teacher, says: 
"Every morning, there is a mad scratl^le 
for collecting whatever little water comes 
through the pipeline at community taps." 
These taps. Installed by the Public Hedth 


Engineering (i’hH department at street 
corners in different localities, are the only 
sources of drinking water for this town of 
nearly 70,000 people. Those who cannot 
make it in time during the 90 minutes 
when water trickles out of the pipes have 
to walk down miles to the natural springs 
that surround the town and carry the 
water from there. The Shabong family, for 
instance, has been doing it for the past so 
many years. Says Carlos, youngest of the 
six brothers and sisters in the family of 14 
members: "The piped water is barely 
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Trudging miles lor a drop of water 

enough to drink. For bathing and wash¬ 
ing ciothes, we have to go down to the 
rivulet or the spring behind our house." 
In winter, a jerry-can of water can cost as 
much as Rs 20. 

Some others like Mary Pariat have adop¬ 
ted ingenious, if easier, methods to collect 
water. Every morning she and a couple of 
other women in her neighbourhood put 
their containers under a leak in the water 
pipeline conveniently located right oppo¬ 
site Pariat's house. There, by the roadside, 
Pariat and her companions sit chatting as 
the containers slowly fill up. "For nearly 
eight months in a year, we have to resort 
to this method," one of Pariat's compan¬ 
ions says matter-of-factly. 

Until a few years ago, every one in 
Cherrapunji, some 52 km away from the 
capital Shillong,'scurried in the rain like 
beetles, hunched under bodylength cara¬ 
paces of woven bamboo. "Nowadays," 
says William Shabong, a village elder, his 
voice full of lament, "it rains so little that 
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people are even using those folding 
umbrellas." I'or the old man, Cherrapunji 
is no longer the place where it pours buck¬ 
ets although the Met department contin¬ 
ues to record a healthy 450 inches of rain¬ 
fall annually, making the town the second 
wettest place on earth. The first spot is 
now usurped by Mawsynrain, four miles 
up the road from (;herrapunjl and fores¬ 
ted, with a deluge of 468 inches a year. But 
during the mons(M)n months, the down¬ 
pour in C:hcrrapunji is still on top. 

B E'IWI'.DN June and September," says 
Swami Suprabhananda, head of the 
Kainakrishna Mission in town, "the 
rains are heaviest, making It difficult to 
even venture out. But the really difficult 
months are between October and March 
when we have to save up on every drop of 


Shillong-based environmentalist, "the 
forests were chopped and the Chenapunji 
town has swelled from a village of 5,000 to 
nearly 70,000 people.” A cement factory 
nearby spews out grey filth although, 
admittedly, it has provided jobs to several 
thousand residents. 

Deforestation has made it impossible to 
collect rainwater. "Without trees, the water 
just washes away. There are no rivers, only 
a few springs which are protected by the 
people in each locality," says a district offi¬ 
cial. The washing away of the top soil year 
after year has led to a situation where not 
a blade of grass grows on several hillocks 
that dot Cherrapunji. 

Several others, like I.V. Ingtl, an extra 
assistant commissioner in the civil sdo's 
office, have another theory. Cherrapunji 
sits atop huge deposits of limestone that 


tor general of the Geological Survey of 
India, wrote in one of his reports: "The 
weathered mantle (top soil) which gener¬ 
ally holds rain water is very thin in 
Cherrapunji, in some areas less than one 
metre. Because of horizontal beds and 
poor fracturing most of the rainfall is dis¬ 
charged as sheet runoff, removing the top 
soil completely. Because of the ateence of 
top soil, no vegetation can strike root and 
grow. This explains the paradoxically bar¬ 
ren look of Cherrapunji." 

Guha Roy had suggested several methods 
through which rain water harvesting could 
be taken up. "Every house should be pro¬ 
vided with a roofwash collector and stor¬ 
age facility. Moreover, a series of weirs and 
bunds with moderate storage capacity may 
be constructed at suitable places to inter¬ 
cept the surface run off," the scientist said. 



water as if we arc living in Ihe Sahara." 
Suprabhananda should know. The 
Ramakrishna Mission, established here 
way back in 19.T1, runs a hostel for .TOO stu¬ 
dents. Tbrlunately, the students are away 
for two months for their winter vacation 
which spares us lot of headache." 

Bfficials of the mt department, under¬ 
standably wary of Iwing quoted, cite lack 
of any long-term scheme to mitigate 
Cherrapunji's plight. "The existing water 
supply selieme was designed for a much 
smaller population and even a decade ago, 
there was no drinking water shortage," one 
of them says. The springs on which the 
water supply scheme dcfsends has a very 
poor discharge. The production is to the 
order of 5,50,000 litres per day whereas the 
demand is estimated at two million litres a 
day, a staggering shortfall of 72 per cent, 
officials say. Others blame Ihe rampant 
deforestation for the drying up of the area. 

The precipice where Chmapunji sits was 
once covered with oak forests, and under 
this canopy there lived 250 varieties of 
orchids, 500 species of butterfly and a tena¬ 
cious variety of leech known as "the buffa¬ 
lo". "Over the jwst .10 years," claims a 


In Winter, a (»fi Of watti* 
costs as mticti as Rs ^ 
Many blame the 
shortage bn tf^oresjUfoo. 
“ Without ireesi 
justwbshesawtiilC^ 


just sucks up all the water that comes 
pouring down, feel members of the local 
science society. Swami Suprabhananda of 
the Ramakrishna Mission agrees. "Go out 
and stand in the sun just now," he chal¬ 
lenges, and "you will see what I mean." 
The sun is indeed shining brightly but the 
heat wafting up from the soil is scorching, 
giving credence to the theory that the 
limestone deposits may really be partly 
responsible for the quick absorption of 
tonnes of water that rains down on 
Cherrapunji. 

Scientifically, several studies have been 
done to probe the paradox that exists In 
Cherrapunji. P.K. Guha Roy, former dlrec- 


Unfortunately, none of these recommen¬ 
dations has bi^n implemented so far. 

Water shortage apart, none of the resi¬ 
dents would settle for any place other than 
Cherrapunji. The heaviest rains are from 
June to September, when the monsoon 
sweeps in from the Bay of Bengal across a 
flat Mngladesh and then collides with the 
Khasi hills. Cherrapunji is perched on the 
edge of a vertical black cliff, with magnifi¬ 
cent cascades bursting out, falling thou¬ 
sands of feet on to the jungle hill. Usually 
it rains because the monsoon clouds are 
forced up the cliffs, and the effect is like 
cupping water in your hands and squeez¬ 
ing it out in a fountain. June is the wettest 
month, with a record of 223 inches buck¬ 
eting down in 1956. 

"We do not cate how many times we get 
wet. The rain is like medicine for us," says 
an elder. Indeed, ther^ are very few cases 
of sniffling men or women in the town. 
The natural effects of rain are beneficial 
to the people but until artificial efforts to 
conserve and store water for the winter 
months are speeded up, there would be 
no respite for the residents of this quaint ^ 
little township. ■ 
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If you think that beauty is skin-deep, 
take a look under its hood. 


The Lancer isn't just a beautiful car, it 
is also a technological marvel. Besides super 
looks, here are some more reasons for 
you to buy the new Mitsubishi Lancer. 

Powerful Engine 

The 1468 cc. 12 valve petrol engine 
produces enough 
power to propel it 
from 0-100 in 12 
seconds flat. 88.4 
horsepower of sheer 
engine power lakes 
you to a top speed of 175 km/h. Which is 
the sort of speed at which airplanes take off. 

Economical Performance 

The Lancer isn't just exciting, it is also 
economical. Specially designed roller rcKker 
arms with low liiciion needle roller bearings. 
2 intake and I exhaust valve per cylinder, 
lean-burn characteristics and an optimum 
filing ratio all add up to help conserve fuel. 


Even in the hustle and hustle of city 
traffic, this car remains a pleasure to drive. 
The engine has a Hat torque curve. So in the 
Lancer, driving in bumper to bumper city 

traffic doesn't imply repetitive ^ ni- 

gear shifting to dodge slow gg. 
traffic. In the third gear, for j,. 
example, the Lancer surges 1,^. 
forward from as little as 20 | . j/ 
kin/h all the way to 140 km/h. ® / 


Silent Diettel Option ]| | ’ 
Apart from the petrol ,ow s 
engine, the Lancer is available 
with a state-of-the-art 1998 cc, 8 valve diesel 
engine. It is the largest in il.s cla.ss and it's 
also the most evolved. A recently patented 
Super Silent Shaft technology makes it as 
silent as some petrol engines and also as 
powerful. 66 horsepower and a maximum 
speed of ISS km/h provide quite a 
powerful ride. 


1000 aoDo sooo nop 

iHomimiodiin) 


Smooth 11ran$mi$.sion 
Shifting gears on the Lancer is easy 
You won't find the jerk and grittincss ol 
other gear boxes. They've been 

-in' eliminated by using kcyles' 

synchronisers, a circulai 
' 1 ' fulcrum design and a rouiling 

'“s axis. The hydraulically 

operated clutch, which is 
^ much easier on the foot, 

' > 

* makes gear changing 

' i . effortless. Further, 2 ovetdrivc 

X) 

ooko gears and a scientifically 

calculated transmission ratio make the car's 
transmission system very contemporary. 

n 

Revolutionary Suspension 

Indian roads mean potholes, speed 
breakers and untaned stretches. The Lancer 
is well equipped to face all the abuse they 
have to offer. j 


Aocesnrifti shown may not be part of standard equipment. Specificititmts tubjet-i m change without prior notice. 
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f A specially 
' strengthened 
McPherson strut 
suspension with an 
innovative mounting 
on a sub frame 
minimises any jolts. 

But what makes the 
suspension on this machine exceptional, is 
the multi-link rear suspension. A strategically 
placed toe-control link steers the rear 
wheels on curves. In effect, the car hugs a 
turn tighter. 

Potent Braking 

A powerful machine needs a potent 
braking system. You'll find precisely that in 
the Mitsubishi l.ancer. Every time you press 
ij^c brakes, the effective action of I84nini 
lade resistant ventilated disc brakes in front 
and IliOmm drum brakes in the rear .should 
reassure you. High rigidity brake callipers 
and 230mm power 
brakes further add to 
braking efficiency and 
bring the car to a 
complete halt from a 
speed of lot) kin/h in just 6 seconds. 
The ventilation ensures the brakes don't 
overheat even with repetitive braking in 
crowded streets. 

Safely 

The Mitsubishi Lancer has all the safety 
features you'd expect from a family car. 
Side-impact bars, child-proof locking, 
computer- 
designed 
crumple rones 
and an 
inlegiaied side 
and upper frame ensure that the cabin stays 
secure in the event of an accident. The fuel 
lank too has been moved ahead of the rear 
axle and has been centrally located so that 
it is protected in case of a rear collision. 

Elegant interiors 

If the exterior of the car struck you as 
sleek, the sophisticated interiors will be the 
subject of your admiration. You only find 
the best of quality in every element within 
the car's interior. From the superior full 
fabric seats, polyurethane door trims to the 
moulded beading, everything reflects the 
attention to detail that makes the Lancer such 
tp drive in. 







Spacious Cabin 

4 layers of alternating felt and PVC 
cocoon you from outside noise. And once 
inside, you can really stretch out, as the 
I.ancer has the maximum cabin space anaing 
cars in this category. This has been achieved 
without increasing the car's length by 
employing the unique cab-forward de.sign. 


The intent to provide greater space ha.sn't 
been confined to the cabin alone. The Lancer 
boasts of a large boot. 

Conrforlable Scatinn 

The seats are polyurethane moulded and 
scienlifically designed so as to support the 
lumbar legion of the back. 'Ihe mar scat with 
670mm(2ft2 in.) of leg space and a firm 
backrest optimally angled, is the most 
comfortable in this class of cars. The driver's 
seat in particular is engina'red for comfort. 
It adjusts 3-ways. Besides sliding and 
ra-lining, you can raise or lower it to suit 
your convenience. If you still aren't 
completely satisfied, the adjustable tilt- 
steering should help you achieve an ideal 
driving position. 

Effective Air-Conditioning 

Among all car air-conditioners, the 
Lancer's air-conditioner stands out. The air- 
conditioner from Mitsubishi Heavy Industries 
is the only car AC in India, especially 
designed for operation in deserts and bopical 
areas. Rear 
AC ducts 
under the tront 
seats make 
certain that 
fnmt and back 
of the cabin cool evenly. The air inside is kept 
fresh and circulating by ventilation ducts. It 
is truly the best car air-conditioner around. 

Dashboard 

The dashboard is ergonomically designed 
and gives one the feeling of being seated in 
a cockpit It has a very visible display which 
changes from "white on black” to “white on 
blue" at night when the lights are on. 


• Power Steering 

The power steering here is a 
development over the standard rack and 
pinion form. Its assistance varies inversely 
with speed. .So you have greater assistance 
at lower speeds to weave through congested 
streets and lower assistance at high speeds, 
thereby providing an excellent road-feel. 

Stunning Colours 

The Lancer is available 
in five attractive colours: 
Ruanne red, Kielder green, 
Thurston grey, Neoarth blue 
and Scotia white. 

Reliable AfterSales 
A company engineer 
with every dealer makes sure your car gels 
Ihe personal attention it requires. In addition, 
speedy service due to spare-pan warehouses 
in both Delhi and Chennai, a countrywide 
dealership and the assurance of a company 
as well versed with India as Hindustan 
Motors make tire after-sales service for the 
Lancer exemplary. 

Easy Financing 

The Lancer is easy to buy. Under the 
l^ancer Finance .scheme, you could get a loan 
approval in only half an hour. This scheme 
also offers four programmes that allow ymi 
to pay back the loan according to your 
convenience 
constant 
monthly 
iuslalment and so is hassle-free. The Balloon 
payment option reduces monthly instalments 
making paying back more affordable. You 
could also opt for the Step-Down payment 
programme which has a lower total cash- 
outflow. And if none of these suit you, you 
could go to your nearest Lancer dealer and 
get a customised loan-package made. 

Rest assured, you'll be making a 
wise investment with the all new 
Mitsubishi Lancer. 


MITSUBISHI 

LRNCER 

Own the road. 




. The Regular EMI option has a 
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TNT & CARTOON NETWORK 


Time to Toon In 

A new home-grown show kicks off the channel’s customisation 


8y SAIBAL CHAHERJEE 


T he creative team at tnt << Cartoon 
Network Asia Pacific has never 
been busier. Thinking up fresh 
concepts, etching out novel char¬ 
acters, animating a whole new 
world: the channel's production hub in 
Hong Kong's largely industrial Chalwan 
area is abuzz with excitement these days. A 
major new localisation initiative—a home¬ 
grown request show hosted by two ani¬ 
mated characters—has taken final shape. 
The show, Tootisagogo, already going out 
to Australia, New Zealand and India, is due 
to hit Taiwan and Philippines in January. 
The excitement is tinged with a sense of 
anticipation. Which way will Tiiomagogo 
eventually go? Will the kids' market warm 
up to it enthusiastically enough? Will it 
enjoy the longevity that the channel's 
executives wish for it? "We are all dying to 
know," says Kathy Hu McClure, tnt fit 
Cartoon Network Asia Pacific's vice-presi¬ 


dent of programming. 

On available evidence, the two-hour 
Sunday morning show has much going 
for it. It's a programme unlike any other. 
The first-ever show produced exclusively 
for the Asia Pacific region, it lets chil¬ 
dren call the shots. "It's a toon jukebox, 
an attempt to blur the line between the 
world of cartoons and real life," says 
creative director Ian Diamond. 

Toonsagogo is an experiment that 
seeks to tap the bond between the 
region's children and their favourite 
cartoon characters on the four-year- 
old channel. As Celia (;hong, senior vice- 
president and general manager, ini k 
Cartoon Network Asia Pacific, points out, 
many of the letters that children write in are 
actually addressed to the likes of Soxrby- 
Doo and Popeye. "Our characters," she says, 
"have emerged as 'real' friends for many 
children.” Toonsagogo is designed to cement 
the growing friendship. 

The show's principal host is flotsam-20(X), 



Sam for short, an ani 


mated computer screen that 
does an awful lot of talking 
and exprcs.ses an 'array of 
emotions. Sam, assembled 
with objects commonly seen 


on the channel, has an equa 


lly chirpy but mote conven 
tionally cartooney sidekick: 


Smoothness 
In a New Lkuit 













Bird. "The idea," 
explains Diamond, "is 
to create a fun envi¬ 
ronment around the 
products that the 
channel’s viewers have 
come to love.” 

The concept rests on 
a simple principle; give 
the children what they 
want. Interactivity is in. 
Toonsagogo was born 
out of a desire to cmate 
something that con¬ 


stantly responds to the viewers' views. Says 
Chong; "Our New GenerAsians '98 survey 
of the region's youth has expanded our 
knowledge about children." Viewers, she 
adds, aren't happy simply being "passive 
receptors*. They have minds of their own 
and want a say in what they watch. 

So even as channel regularly adds cartoon 
shows sourced from its 
Atlanta base to its menu— 
currently in production 
are The Powerpiiff Girls „ _ 

and Ed, EM 'n Mfy—the 8" 

mantra of the moment is ttiatwii 

localisation. Nowhere h 

more so than in India. DOIKI u 
On January 4, cable childr 

operators in the country |||«|- 1 , 

will begin receiving a dual ImW* H 
audio feed in English and 
Hindi two hours a day. nha-* 

Characters like Scooby-Doo CnoiJ 

and Johnny Quest, among ... 

many others, will communi¬ 
cate in Hindi with viewers who are not-so- 
comfortable with English. "More than 50 
per cent of our viewership in Asia Pacific is 
in India," says Anshuman Misra, vice presi¬ 
dent and general manager, network distrib¬ 
ution, South Asia. "We have to be alive to 
their needs." 

In fact, 1999 could well witness the Intro- 


ToonsagtHto’ Is 
an sxpeifRtefit 
ttiat will tap tha 
boml between 
children and 
their favourite 
cartoon 
characters. 


duction of Indian-produced .shows on the 
network. Says McClure: "It's too early to 
talk about it in concrete terms, but we'd 
definitely like to develop a relationship 
svith animators in India.” In India recently 
to announce the launch of the Hindi block, 
McClure met local animators to explore the 
possibility of collaborating with them. 

It's not market size alone 
that matters. Indian chil- 
dren have been exceptiona- 
“ participants in 
nniaill. the channel's on-alr and off- 
tapthS activities. In May, 

:_ Indians made a clean sweep 

1W68II of a 'draw your favourite 

H Jiiid car’ contest, winning ali 45 

II prizes on offer. "There is 

'OUrilB every reason for us to step 

ion “P with 

, these children," says 

lUrS, McClure. 

So, for Children's Day— 
November 14—Cartoon 
Network has lined up yet another contest, 
'Cartoon You', for its viewers in India. 
Children will draw themselves as cartoon 
figures and the best entries will make it to 
the TV screen. I'he talent bank that this 
unique contest is expected to unveil could 
well contain the .seeds of the channel's 
future engagements with India. ■ 
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In Their Own Words 

A sensitive, ideology-free analysis of the poor and their history 



WOfflISUKE 

FREEDOM 
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HarperMIms India 
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ByJAYASAHKAR B. _ 

T he poor arc an opaque category— 
neither human nor animal, neither 
slave nor bonded labourer, neither in 
religion not outside it. The prxrr are 
untouchable. Kereft of land and God (still 
the only worthwhile possession in India for 
the silent majorities), language, public 
space, in short of all possessions of being in 
the world, including the right to life. 

Before Indeirendence, Gandhi exhorted 
his discipies to go to the villages; he himself 
constantly did so out of faith and compul¬ 
sion, soliciting support for the Congress and 
the freedom movement. His imaginative 
way out of India’s multiple oppression was 
to be poor by choice, to consciously opt out 
from material indulgence, to discipline his 
own taste and habits, and try and convert 
others. After Independence, the ruling elite 
and their commissars visited the villages to 
manufacture consent for their rule. 

Now, it's the gene collector, patent discov¬ 
erer and the (international and indigenous) 
development activist—missionaries of the 
‘new world order'—who visit villages. So do, 
ad infinitum, hordes of academicians and 
interdisciplinary scholars looking for rare 
gems, for theoretical e.\otica, coming back 
with books, fashionable methodologies, tre¬ 
ndy stylistics—somewhere or the other alw¬ 
ays ghost-svriting old colonial chronicles, 
concealing therein their own ignorance, 
prejudices and other ‘knowledge' they share 
with the rest of the literate, it is in this con¬ 
text that Siddharth Dube's book stands out 


for its boldness and narrative accuracy. 

The book is really the memoirs of 
Ramdass and Prayaga Ilevi, their sons and 
immediate relatives. It is the world of the 
untouchables, their internal and external 
landscapes, the rich and vivid remembrance 
of Independence, zaralndari before and 
after 1947, primary education, industrialisa¬ 
tion, bogus land leforms and affirmative 
action programmes, the Emergency and 
forced sterilisations. In short, the memoirs 
of the multipie operations of tradition and 
the state—Thakurs, police, local and state 
bureaucracy, the foul places and naked 
exploitation, the corruption, the depressed 



Speaking subjects, not Just exhibits 


class movements, its infancy and fragile 
achievements, the tragedy of its leadership. 

And they tell It all In such a simple, livin« 
language that its authenticity vibrates wit* 
passion, life and truth. These conversations 
and testimonies are carried out in the vicin¬ 
ity of Amethi and Rae Bareli, criss-crossing 


Bombay, Allahabad, E)ehradun, Faridabad 
and Delhi, tea plantations and construc¬ 
tion sites, textile mills and primary schools, 
in the backdrop of a constant fight for land 
and water, dignity and respect. 

Dube's book testifies once again that the 
real subjects of history are not lacking in 
historical knowledge, that they remember 
everything, from the peasant struggles and 
armed uprisings of the colonial times, Gan¬ 
dhi, Congress and its corruption and comp¬ 
licity with landlords and money-lenders, 
Ambedkar and his tragedy, Nefiru and his 
retreats to the mansions, Indira Gandhi and 
'Garibi Hatao', Rajiv Gandhi and his festiv¬ 
als, massacre and tyranny, the consolidat¬ 
ion of fanatics. It testifies that they live in 
history, that they breathe it. It is the profes¬ 
sional historian who lacks it, condemns it 
to the archives. In that way, Dube's journey 
to the village and back is very instructive 
and should be appreciated without reserve. 

As compiler and narrator of these oral test¬ 
imonies, Dube limits his own descriptive 
and situational conjments to a minimum 
and takes sensitive care of his protagonists 
by not snuffing their lives with the burden 
of history. He treats them with love, respect 
and a sense of gratitude rare among his 
tribe. An odd voice in these times and, stra¬ 
ngely, more Nehruvlan than Nehru and also 
rehearsed within the acoustical museum of 
the mainstream lx!ft-liberal humanist schol¬ 
arship, a hybrid voice true to its genealogi¬ 
cal legacy, the current face of which is Ama- 
rtya Sen and the like, votaries of the coexis¬ 
tence of a welfare state and globalisation. 
Odd, since the most confusing and volatile 
topics in contemporary India are tradition 
and liberalisation, and the most ignorant in 
these two are our own intellectuals. 

In a way this book is attempting a reality, 
no doubt to grant the analysis of poverty 
priority and absolute independence with 
regard to any discipline, research and rig¬ 
our. Dube does not point to it from afar, he 
neither observes it nor analyses it for the 
sake of experiencing it at a distance in the 
hope of a solution, some day or the 
other.... On the contrary, his text domesti¬ 
cates the malady of a poor family, he fuses 
with it, is on the same level with it, with¬ 
out either distance or perspective. ■ 


my book of the century 

Manjuia Padmanabhan 
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Persona 
Non Grata 

A painter’s sacrilegious journey 
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By SUNIL MEHRA 




ft 

■“" RITISH painter Timothy Hyman's 
monograph tells us the story of pai¬ 
nter Bhupen Khakhar: the man no 
one really gave much of a chance in 
the '60s. Today he's hailed as the Indian 
homosexual's Hockney, one whose work 
echoes that of Breughel, Ixirenzetti. But 
back then who was Khakhar anyway? Just 
an art illiterate, part-time accountant, a 
Sunday painter who couldn't draw, couldn't 
s|K‘ak English, was raised on the wrong side 
of a Bombay road, Khetwadi to be precise. 
That first exhibition in Jehangir Art Gallery 
of collages of Hindu votive images interspe¬ 
rsed with obscene, sacrilegious graffiti that 
said "it's prohibited to 
urinate here" had aitics 
outraged. When the man 
L critic Geeta Kapur called 
P the "painter of lost real- 
f ity" exhibited his trad¬ 
esmen series in the '80s 
of humdrum everymen 
living out the diurnal 
round of their dreary, 
desperate lives, even 
mild personages like Ram 
Kumar reacted sharply; 
this was "caricature", 
and “in art there's no 
{^ace for caricature". 

Come the '90s, he was 
confirmed persona non 
grata when he displayed 
Yayati at Jehangir Art Gallery. Scandalised 
eminence grises prevailed upon the gallery 
owners to not display the "crttscenity". That 
painting of two priapic, supposedly mythic 
but shamelessly real men in unambiguous 
sexual embrace was not just ringing decla¬ 
ration of personal sexual identity but also 
A»is newfound artistic credo, The Account¬ 
ant of Lost Reality had made his leap of 



Khakhar: an altamata reality 


faith, assumed the other mantle, that of the 
Accountant of Alternate Reality. 

How Khakhar made his place In contemp¬ 
orary art history, how he bridged the pain¬ 
ful chasm between Khetwadi slums and the 
Bombay swankside, between fearful sexual 
diffidence and fearless declaration, between 
knowing and articulating, tracing the tra¬ 
jectory of his troubled journey from the 
boondocks to the art world centrestage 
forms the burden of Hyman's story. En 
route he offers us a first authoritative insider 
outsider (he lectured at Baroda Art School 
where Khakhar studied) view of the fierce 
artistic debate that raged among the 
votaries of internationalism and indigenisa- 
tion, abstraction and figuration, the literal 
and metaphorical in art in the Baroda Art 
School circuit of the '60s. Also a renewed 
perspective on the '70s art scene of the lar¬ 
ger world (with dilemmas surprisingly simi¬ 
lar to those the Barodawalas were wrestling 
with) of which Khakhar was soon to 
become honorary, respected citizen. 

Much else figures in this elegantly written, 
compassionate, erudite book on one man's 
art, the internal landscape, the contextual 
artscape that shaped him. We meet Bhupen 
the Gujarati dramatist and short story wri¬ 
ter, sneak a glimpse of the intellectual Pyg¬ 
malion blooming under the tutelage of K.G. 
Subramanyam, encounter the endearingly 
insecure man who fought dark despair to 
falter, fall and finally find his artistic metier 
after travelling a long meandering road that 
led him to the pop worlds of Kitaj, the das- 
sical/fantastical worlds of Lorenzetti and 
Rousseau, the otherworld of Indian minia¬ 
tures and finally, triumphantly to the teem¬ 
ing, ravaged, many times 
ugly, most times honest, 
underworld of his own 
subconscious. 

My problem with this 
book dotted with rare 
archival pictures? None. 
Except the fact that 1 
read the manuscript well 
In advance of the book's 
publication. That, the 
undoctored, inelegant 
version, had a lacerating 
edge, an intensity that 
made one weep. You 
heard Bhupen talk in his 
untutored syntax: the 
articles and prepositions 
were always missing, the 
honesty never. Ascribe it to my jaded sec¬ 
ond glance but did 1 discern a drawing room 
quality to the reworked prose? I begin to 
understand why the men-who-know-too- 
much are invariably bumped off by chapter 
two of any thriller by any self-respecting 
mystery novelist. They spoil things. The 
book is excellent. Too bad If one knows it 
could have been par excellence. ■ 
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Lifescapes 

A master storyteller revisited 



By SUDIPTA DAHA 


F rom idyllic Sadardi, his beloved vil¬ 
lage in Faridpur (East Bengal), to a 
room-and-a-half in Calcutta, from 
the relative comforts of familiar envi¬ 
rons to the complexities of city life, Narend- 
ranath Mitra may not have had to strive too 
hard to find his Muse. But then, he exten¬ 
ded it to unravel every aspect of the indivi¬ 
dual, society, upper class, lower class, Mus¬ 
lim, Hindu, village, city, and at age 59 when 
the master yarn-spinner of modern Bengal 
passed away after years as a sub-editor in 
Anatiiiabazar Patrika, he had in his oeuvre 
some 35 novels and 5(X) short stories. 

Bengali literary magazine Desh may have 
helped him along by serialising his first 
novel, UaribtmpUa, in 1942-43; Satyajit Ray 
may have filmed his opus on the city, Maha- 
mutir, but Narendranath truly lives through 
his vibrant, varying characters. "Every 
writer takes something from the people he 
knows; but he makes things too. It seems as 
if the characters make themselves. A writer's 
joy comes from this loss of personal control. 
He gets from this a taste of some mystery 
which is hard to unravel." {Almakatha.) 

From the manic obsessive Nashrat Ali in 
Chand Miya to the "wandering" mind of 
Pranabesh babu who wants to disappear 
without 'leaving any whereabouts', his 
characters have a will of their own. Thrown 
among them are Jainuddin and Renu who 
thirst for love (Once Again, Asthma); a mot¬ 
her who searches for a perfect match for her 
daughter (Scm-in-law); Bangshl who tries in 
vain to beg, steal, borrow a 'covering' for his 
wife (A Piece of Cloth); Govinda who saves a 
scrap of paper where his love's first poem is 
published—despite the fact that his family 
survives by making paper bags. 

Some typos, a couple of mixed pages 
notwithstanding, Ray's selection of 11 out 
of 5(X) is fairly representative. That goes for 
the translation is well, which is lucid. 
Which is only a tribute to Narendranath, 
who never delved in the high prose of his 
illustrious predecessors but chose to speak 
the language of rite man on the street. ■ 
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KYA CHUCKER HAI? 

The BCCI shoulders arms as the ICC hurls a googly at Harbhajan Singh’s budding career 


By KRIWNA PRASAD _ 

I T’S unlikely the honchos of the Board 
of Control for Cricket in India (bccj) 
will take a break from raking in the 
moolah anytime soon and get down to 
writing a took. But, if they do, ‘How To 
Make and Break a Match Winner in Six 
Months Hat’ is a good first topic to take up. 

Hailed by captain Mohammed A/harud- 
din as "the best thing to happen to our 
bowling... with a classical offspinner’s act¬ 
ion" two weeks ago, Harbhajan Singh, 19, 
stands suspect in the eyes of the Internat¬ 
ional Cricket Council (ice.) for that very vir¬ 
tue as the Bi'i:i crawls when asked to bend. 

Dumped from the team, awaiting "cor¬ 
rective action’’—and stuck with the stigma 
of a suspect action for the rest of his life— 
the sole point of interest now is: Will 
Harbhajan go the way of the other Indian 
suspect, Rajesh Chauhan, if and when he 
returns? Or turn around like Muthiah 
Muralitharan {see boxes)l 
Doas ‘Ba|ju’ chuck? No, says Bedi, and the 
rest of the herd. Yes, says veteran cricket 
writer Raju Bharatan: “Murali chucks. 
Kumara Dharmasena chucks. C'hauhan 
chucks. Harbhajan chucks. It’s sad the 
youngster has to go through this trauma. 
But it’s sadder still that his coaches didn’t 
correct him when they could." 

However, more than the 'does he/- 
does he not', it’s the manner in 
which the Board informed the 
world of the k c diktat before 
thc'y informed the Jalandhar 
kid, and the manner in which 
the Bici is letting itself be 
trampled all over by the kx 
which incenses the game’s greats. 

What happened? An l l-member icc' panel 
on illegal deliveries, aka Throwing Com¬ 
mittee, reviewed video footage from 
Harbhajan’s brief career following adv¬ 
erse reports from two/three k c referees. 
.And told the wx i that "his continued 
selection in international cricket tuns the 
risk of him being no-balled for throwing". 
Pronto, as in the case of Chauhan, Harbha¬ 
jan was given the heave-ho by the selectors. 

Did Azharuddin, who wrote glowingly of 
Harbhajan in his Sportstar column, plump 
for the teenager at the selection twnel meet¬ 
ing? Keep guessing. And unlike the lankan 
Board which stood four-square behind Mur- 
alitharan, and unlike the Lankan selectors 
who picked Dharmasena in spite of a simi¬ 
lar ICC directive, the seiectors at se a’s behest 


have thrown Harbhajan to the wolves. 

"It’s not the duty of the selectors to pick 
and drop players on the advice of the sect or 
ICC," asserts former selector M.L. Jaisimha. 
Adds ace all-rounder Kapil Dev: "The entire 
country has a right to know 
what’s happening. One 
can’t mess around with 
a young player's car¬ 
eer like this." So, 
who was it who 
said that five wise 
men with Test 
experience would 
do wonders? 






To be fair, sources say the selectors were 
in favour of Harbhajan, but were overruled 
by BCci secretary Jaywant Ixile, a close aide 
of KX chief Jagmohan Dal- 
miya. Since s^hen was he 
entrusted with the task 
of nixing or okaying 
selections? Little wonder 
Kapil Dev is quoted as say¬ 
ing: “Greater transparency is 
called for in the administra¬ 
tion." When the Unkan selectors 
picked Dharmasena in spite of the 
ICC diktat, Lele had this to say: "Sri 
I-anka can afford to as it has little to 
lose." Bedi’s answer now: “Just because an 
Indian has become the la. chief, should we 
lose our courage oLconviction?" 

Law 24 which deals with the mode of deli¬ 
very states: “For a delivery to be fair, the ball 
mu.st be bowled, not thrown. If either 
umpire is not entirely satisfied with the 
absolute fairness of a delivery in this 
respect, he shall call and signal 'no ball’ 
Instantly upon delivery. A ball shall be 
deemed to be thrown if, in the opinion of 
cither umpire, the process of straighten¬ 
ing the bowling arm, whether it to partial 
or complete, takes place during that part of 

Graphics by ANOOP KAMATH 
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the delivery which directly precedes the ball 
leaving the hand. This definition shall not 
debar a bowler from use of the wrist in the 
delivery swing." (Emphasis added) 

Since the law clearly stipulates that it’s 
up to the umpires to call a bowler 
for chucking, what the likes of 
Bedi are asking is: a) what are the 
umpires doing in the first 
place? b) why wait for so 
, long when the laws autho¬ 
rise the umpires to notify 
instantly and above all c) who 
' gave the icc referees the man¬ 

date to look out for chuckers? 
Aren’t they there just to ensure that 
the game proceeds smoothly? 

At least two icc referees have reportedly 
questioned Harbhajan’s action. One of 
them. South African Peter Van der Merwe 
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who officiated the Undex-19 World Cup ear¬ 
lier this year, in which Harbhajan played, 
was also icc referee on Australia's tour in 
March, in which he made his debut. 

Though coach K. Srikkanth and adminis¬ 
trator manager Goutam Das Gupta deny it, 
Australian journalists reported that 
Harbhajan had been called for chucking. 
So, Van det Merwe had his sights set on 
Harbhajan when the selectors picked him 
in place of Chauhan for the Bangalore Test. 
Question: did the bcci err in blooding 
Harbhajan so early without rectifying his 
action or consulting experts? 

The other itr referee who was unconvin¬ 
ced about Harbhajan's action, Sri Lankan 
Ranjan Madugalle, also a member of the 
Throwing Committee, is said to have been a 
regular visitor to the TV 
production boxes during 
the one-day tri-nation ser- 
ies in May. He is said to 
* \ have decided on the basis of 
' four overs the lad bowled agai- 

nst Bangladesh in Bombay. 
"Madugalle pointing a finger at 


Harbhajan is a classic case of the pot calling 
the kettle black," says Bed! with characteris¬ 
tic candour. "If he reckons Muralitharan has 
a perfect action, maybe they should send 
him to the Olympics for the javelin throw." 
Kapil'S bouncer: Though 
himself a member of the ra: i;; • ;v 

Throwing Committee, Kapil ^ 

was not party to the icc. . 
directive on Harbhajan. 

"The i<r did send me a cas- 
sette but 1 didn't view it," fitihnn' 

he told Lokendra Pratap 
.Sahi of The Telegraph. "If |||^ 
you're dealing with some- ulciiiu '* 
thing that can finish a crick- nmilli i 
etcr's career, it must be dealt pftylM 

with supreme care." t * 

Hyderabad offspinner H™ 

Kanwaijit Singh, however, ..... 

says the match referee is the 
right person to spot chuckers: "It's not pos¬ 
sible for ‘experts' to watch a bowler at the 
nets and confirm whether he is chucking 
or not. This is because the bowler becomes 
cautious while bowling at the nets." 

Should the w c i have taken on icc and 
picked Harbhajan for the mini-World Cup 
in Bangladesh? An umpire can't call a 
bowler just because the itx. wants him to. 

Even if he does, he could switch ends as 
Muralitharan did when he was called the 
first time by Darrel Hair in 1995-96. Or 
bowl legspin as Murali did when he was 
called in the next match by debutant 
umpire R.A. Emerson. 

Either way, they say, Harbhajan—a 
temperamentally strong guy—would 
have emerged stronger as Muralitha¬ 
ran has. That's the more worrying 
aspect to the bcci cop-out: its impact 
on victims. At present, the icc rec¬ 
ommends that the concerned player 
be omitted and remedial action 
(usually with the help of a foreign. 
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as in white, expert) undertaken. 

This, writes Prem Panicker in Hedlff on the 
Net, militates against every principle of nat¬ 
ural justice: "The KX cannot presaibe pun¬ 
ishment without first analysing the evi¬ 
dence and determining con- 
clusively if there is wrong- 
doing and, if the answer to 
that is yes, precisely what 
nature of the crime is 
i ''-Mmi remedy is." 

- In the Chauhan precedent, 
W Throwing Corarait- 

recommend^ that he 
iri ^n'n ^ picked. The bowler 

HI llMIfl was dropped. Chauhan, 

lor bio '''***' offspinner legend 

. E.A.S. Prasanna in tow, went 

“I* to London to see Fr^ Ht- 

■ mus for remedial action- 

and as Chauhan himself said 
at the time, he didn't know what he was 
supposed to remedy as no one had told him 
what the problem was. Then the icc panel 
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f^viewed the tapes 
decreed the bow- 
ler's action was okay. 

» Chauhan was not the 

■ bowler after his 

■ ; f return, and made way for 

■ ; ' Harbhajan. The icc says it 
A , will bear the expenses for 
B . Harbhajan's trip abroad to 
* a correct his action. This, says 

J Bedi, is like hanging the vic- 
tim and then paying for his 
burial. "If any of these Board 
guys had represented India 
they would know what it 

■ means to toy with a player's car¬ 
eer," fumes Bedi, as the bcq piles 

cockup upon cockup. "They're 
there bkduse of their stupid votes, 
not because of any cricketing merit. 
And they're showing it." ■ 

With M.S. Sbanker 
and B.R. Srikanth 
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Abracadabra...Th^Prize’s Mine 

HE lias made trains disapiicar, jumped in shaiklos from 
liridges, released himself underwater and cycled blindfol¬ 
ded. Now magician P.(.. Sorcar (junior) has become the 
first Indian to receive the prestigious 'Merlin Award', 
given by the International Magicians' .Society, the world's 
largest such forum. The viciety has chosen the master 
Indian illusionist for conjuring up the "world's greatest 
magic show", riie ever-smiling magician is thrilled at the 
news. "At last, foreigners liave given due recognition to 
Indian magic." And this award is tor real. 


t NARAYAN 



In Search Of A Title 


SATYA'S lead, Chakarvarthi, 
continues on an experimental 
track. The bearded protago¬ 
nist of that path-breaking film 
has turned producer and 
writer but with a difference. 
The film, made in Telugu and 
released down South last 
week, has no title. Says he of 
this novel idea: “People are 
asking me if it was purely a 
gimmick. But I honestly could 
not come up with a suitable 
title." Audiences have been 
asked to suggest a suitable 
title. The winner takes home 
a prize of Rs 4 lakh. 


A Friendship for Keeps 



MADHU .Sapre-Milind Soman might just be back together again. 
The on-off model couple were reportedly spending a lot of time, 
courtesy a bout of illness that restricted Ms Sapre to the confines 
of her residence. "It appears that the magic is being revived," 
claims a source. “Why, Milind was the one 
serving her soup practically daily and hold¬ 
ing her hand through this illness." Now, 
what's the old saying ‘in gotxl times and 
TUff times, in sickness and in health...?' 



A Star Js Bom Again 

HE blcized across the fashion tir- 
mament, then spluttered and died 
out like last year's firecracker. Last 
week, Manish Arora, one-time 
assistant to Rohit Bal, returned to 
the fasliion centrestage. At 
Delhi's plush Park Hotel, he 
showcased his ingenious collec¬ 
tion of cut and slash saree blou¬ 
ses, screen-printed T-Shirts and 
much, much mote. Indian 
Fashion's Lacroix-Come-Lately 
brought the house down with a 
placard appliqued on a dress: 
Manish Arora, Ladies Tailor, 
Punjabi Suits! 



Seeds of Success 


NOTWITHSTANDING spiralling 
onion prices, the prestigious World 
Food Prize has been awarded to an 
Indian—B.R. Barwale, the founder- 
chairman of tlie Maharashtra Hybrid 
Seeds Company (m,\hyco). He's the 
third Indian after 14.S- Swaminatlian 
and V.J. Kurien to be honoured for his 
"superior accomplishments in devel¬ 
oping the role of private enterprise in 
Indian agriculture." Indeed, mahyco, 
the world's largest producer of cotton 
seeds, could serve as a model on how 
the private sector can help a nation 
achieve self-sufficiency in food. 
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Directing a New C^eer 

SHE failed where li'l sis Tabu succe-. 
eded. With her actin); career stuck 
in a rut, fiery Farha has finally seen 
the writing on tlie wall. She's tur¬ 
ned dircctor-writer-producer for 
small-screen soap Taijdeer. With 
help from hubby Vindoo and Pa- 
in-law Dara Singh, and a top-heavy 
cast: Parikshit Sahni, Shahbaaz 
Khan, Ranjeet and Asrani. The rest 
hinges on her taqdeer. 


■ WM tftt'ftMd'Miteoiie «r. 

thf 

Gandhi had he no vlndictivimss ; 

If 3 petsbachHbgei&r«^S.the.accused sincerely - 
apbk>g|jse^; shhidd 

Art two aeb «f linn at work TiMi-vb irildUfer 

'At the q)ed^.tesWvein-Siimg3r, fihiutar Shannlla 
Tigm was tafcep «rGWdW4th guns. Why should the 
de^tctf dw sQ^litd tippOMjdss be ovedooked? 


It it ah fiin the ^pf India to preserve vrhat we 

dipfeSdng'tstfidilf^ dtiBtihft where people icill and eat fotblddfei;spis^ v 

la tUh# irk8«ctin» 0 ^^ ^ Ministry of Environment «nd llrtrtM' 

ThjtiwB'.lt wakingupii^adt^ On tny part, I want the wwrto tiaUy $ucce^' • 
is oiw of organisations that Is doing work of this magnitude.' 

IM yon dotertirty clHBigrt rt the ontloedi towards dw un^ 
l>e never,gotsp maiiy ministets—Naveen Patnaik (steel and mines), Suresh PrahhQ:>^‘' 
<environihent]Mu^ Bafulal Marandi (mos, environment)—together for one occasiqnrf, 
h feels good:td khpw dm they do value the issues at hand and care for India. 

Of course. hew, peo^ ate angry about the black bucks. But flora and hiupi^v 

tedsh And hdbcxfy seems to befhovdrig any anxiety for the forests belttg^^pod - 

M tlrtrc a loihm to he lejuni front the second all-lndla thttMl mmee ' 
val iM^ «r|ial 9 e# hy ymf 

That mail ahtf itlture can coexist, and protecting tribal habitat saves wildlife too. '. 
WlMt niesin^ do yon thhak fbstlvais like tiiese drive hone? 

They Kel|p secularism, if we^re proud of India, respect for our resources wiU follow.' : 
Win these efforts kdp revive respect for natnre? 

It is a travesty that hibak are called 'iunglis', Just because they live In hamumy with 
nature. H we don't respect tribal art, w^hurt our own roots. .< ■ 

Whnt peofect «K yon working on at present? 

I am woridrig on presenting a national tree. : , ; 

SilraMamiM 


'HMnute proof 
is not onough. 


CMno 

'MnkNrpinMf |rfy.) 


Booking A Controversy 

AFTER setting the cat among the pig¬ 
eons, fonner Pakistani captain Rashid 
Latif has signed up with a London- 
based journalist of The Times On 
Sunday for a series of articles and a 
book on the match-fixing controve¬ 
rsy surrounding subcontinental cri¬ 
cket. Latif is coy about the contents: 

. *1 won't comment yet, maybe next 
^ year when it has settled down." And 
so the argument continues... 


' Twmilh ^ ^ 

Fdr 100% orothetion your mmt aloo !»• prool 
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Monkey Business 



A feature noted by all who drive through tlie Doon 
is how the monkey population has increased 
and been forced by a shrinking jungle to beg at 
the roadside. Hundreds of them for miles together 
line up as Sivniik approaches awaiting a handout. 

Double-roti crusts are tossed out by passing truck dri 

vers or more upmarket fare is shared by stopping Mar- - 

uti passengers. In Mussoorie the monkeys are more 
aggressis'e and children sent to the local ration shop 
often return in tears, having had their bag of atta or 
rice snatched by the desperate primates. If you live under a tin 
JAYACHANDHAN roof, in the monsoons the cav¬ 

orting monkeys loosen the Ixslls 
and let in the rain. Occasionally 
one gets over-curious and is ele¬ 
ctrocuted. In a heartwarming 
incident, as a young Immler lay 
rigid on the road outside our 
house, apparently dead from 
contact with an overhead wire, a 
quick-tliinking Nepali labourer 
demanded a nip ol brandy from 
our neighbour and was able to 
revive the monkey. After a night 
spent in the labourer's warm bla¬ 
nket and a saucer of milk in the 
morning, the monkey was wel¬ 
comed back by its troop who 
had kept vigil near the scene of its out-patient treatment. The 
langurs are so aesthetically exquisite in mid-flight that a leaking 
roof seems a small price to pay for this darshan of lianuinan. 

Hillside Sunstroke 

I N an age of mad scientists Mussoorie boasts a unicpie loner in 
computer science who 20 years ago gave up a well-paid career 
to live alone in the jungle and contemplate the universe. Cliff 
Lowther is as ht as Rambo and as green as a Gujar and possesses 
a mind uncluttered by 17 or newspaper trivia. He recently 
showed me a 16-page treatise he had written entitled "Is the Sun 
Moving round the l^arth?" According to (lliff's calculations (his 
data extends to 1976 when he took to the wilderness), the Sun’s 
mass is too small to host the current theory that sunshine is pro¬ 
duced by thermonuclear reactions at the core. Cliff argues that it 
is the corona that creates sunshine by an "as yet unknown prop¬ 
erty of curved space-time". Roll over, Galileo. 

In Pursuit of a Widow 

T HF. only excitement for a small town derives from sex scandals 
but unlike in Washington old sins here are fast forgotten. The 
fallout of the moral turpitude, however, does depend on rank. To 
illustrate the point, many years ago a neighbourhood chowkidar 
was astonished to see a teacher running out of a widow's quarter 
at midnight minus his trousers, having been disturbed by the an- 
Ival of a family member. Today both ate highly regarded pillars of 
the community and would be ready to offer advice on the evils 
of ungovernable passion. Contrast their fate with that of a bach¬ 
elor headmaster who sought comfort in the pursuit of another 
widow, but whose destiny was complicated by the fact that he 
refused to give his servants a raise. One night they locked him 


BILL AITKEN 


in her quarter and raised an alarm. In a desperate 
bid, he in turn locked himself inside a cupboard. No 
doubt in the ad for a replacement (the headmaster, 
not the trousers!) preference would be given to those 
who knew more about the working of servants' 
minds than cupboard locks. 

One-Way Ticket 

I N a rail-less tract like UttarakhancT, one of the 
blessings for the land-locked citizen is the railway 
Outagency. Mussoorie’s booking office for most of 
the year is as silent, cavernous and empty as a church. I only 
want to know which train runs a first class coupe by which a 
passenger can travel with a dog. "If you want a timetable you'll 
have to go to Uehra Dun," snarls the babu. I remind him that 
the whole point of the public paying to have an Outagency in 
Mussoorie is to avoid such inconvenience. The babu insists he 
has no information, adds that his superintendent isn’t in his 
room and admits that the complaints book isn't in its appoin¬ 
ted place. A young man buying a ticket intervenes to defend the 
babu. "He isn't supposed to know these things," he says scold- 
ingly, assuming I am some tourist unfamiliar with railway 
responsibilities. "It is not his job." Intrigued by this doctrine of 
negativity at an enquiry counter, 1 ask the young man what his 
job is. He is an ias probationer. As for me, resigned to public sec¬ 
tor apathy, 1 take the dog by taxi. 

A Magical Easel 

T wo Mussoorie recipes for those who want to seem exclusive. 

Visit the Mall in the season and buy copies of Old Master can¬ 
vases faithfully reproduced by local artists, who for the rest of the 
year eke out a living painting signtxrards. Give these guys an old 
photograph of a guru or loved one and they prrxluce fantastic, 
animated portraits, provided you give them time and financial 
inducement. Unlike a photograph that blurs with enlargement, 
an oil painting becomes more lifelike the bigger you can afford to 
have it blown up. Khaleeq is an artist whose seascapes are so 
wonderful you can smell the salt in the air and hear the seagulls 
cry. But he’ll do you a steam locomotive on an incline or a leop¬ 
ard stalking its prey with equal aplomb. How ironical that had 
Khaleeq been born in Ixrndon instead of Dehra Dun, he would 
now be painting the Queen's portrait instead of a board that wel¬ 
comes tourists to 'Queen of the Hills'. The second recipe, for 
those with a slender bar who wish to give their guests the illusion 
of drinking creme de menthe, involves a five-minute shake- 
down. The most important ingredient is a fancy bulbous bottle. 
Into this pour a bottle of cheap gin or vodka. Add three drops of 
peppermint essence, three drops of green colouring and three 
tablespoonfuls of sugar. Shake and serve by the thimbleful. You'll 
be amazed at how many people, fooled by the shape of the bot¬ 
tle, imagine they're drinking the real thing. 

The cm Survives 

R umours have large ears, fast legs and flourish because fiction 
is much more newsworthy than fact. The other morning as 1 
walked to the bazaar, I passed some schoolgirls returning home, 
having been given the day off. What was Ae holiday in aid of? 
The tumour doing the rounds was that since It was a girls school 
it must be because a famous lady chief minister had been bum* 
ped off. In fact, the holiday turned out to be for Teachers Day. 
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We give birth 
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Here's why Orient Tiles has redefined home decor... 

■ Hip shade*, and trendy designs ■ A repertoire that truly reflects changing 
lifestyles • Double fast fired to ensure precision and durability • Available in sizes 
108mm X 108mm “ x 47,") to 200mm x 300mm (8" x 12") • Exported to 

Europe, Middle East and neighbouring countries • Personalised customer care, 

To see the complete range of Orient's ceramic glazed tiles, ask for a catalogue and dealer locations close to you. 



ORIENT TILES 
Ever^t^m^ else is just tiles. 


Orient Ceramics and Indus'i Rihs Limited 

Ins H&usc. 16 Business Centre. Nang>l Raya, New Delhi - 110 046 Phones: (011) 551 1274/550 1206/552 1206 Fax: (011) 551 1273 e-mail mdaga@usanet 
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The shocking truth 
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about how a powerful 




farmer-trader nexus, a corrupt bureaucracy and 

incompetent politicians have combined to create ^ 
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JLfO / an unprecedented food crisis. 
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In the next few months, 


it could get worse. And finally, 




cost BJP the government. 
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L. _ 

Waking up to the Wild 

Apropos Buck Stops Shootins 
Stars (October 26), if the forest 
officials are so incompetent 
that they can't protect wildlife 
from prominent film personal¬ 
ities who attract a lot ol atten¬ 
tion, how can they evei protect 
them from cunnin;^, silent poa¬ 
chers who emplos the greatest 
of stealth and set rety? 

We need to take a serious 
look at our wildlife protection 
policy. It we can't save two 



deer, how can we hope for the 
survival of the tiger, the 
Siberian crane or any of the 
other precious Indian animals? 

V. Shekhar, 
received on e-mail 

Taxing Effort 

In the article Chps, tire Tax Tax 
(October 26), you refer to a rep¬ 
orted seizure of Rs 8 crore from 
me (Ritu Kumar) by income tax 
authorities. Iliis statement is 
patently false and devoid of any 
substance. The investigation by 
the ta.s authorities is going on 
and I'd not like to make any 
other comment except that 
your corres(K)ndent has been 
reckless and negligent in putt¬ 
ing a story without proper veri¬ 
fication ot tacts and without 
giving me an opportunity to 
plaa my version on record bef¬ 
ore the publication ol the story. 

I was out of the country when 
the tax authorities made their 
visit. The only item they seized 
of any value were bonds worth 
Rs 50,000 which unfortunately 
my son who was present at that 
time couldn't account for as he 
knew nothing about them. 
Those belong to my husband 
who'll account for them. 

I've established from the fax 
authorities that they didn't 
issue any statement alluding to 
seizures from me or any of my 



The Art of Sensation 

Apropos The Unheeded Cons¬ 
cience (October 26), can we 
have a less hagiographic and a 
more informative and objec¬ 
tive critique on Amartya Sen? 

While he may be an author¬ 
ity on economics, his com¬ 
ments on politics, history and 
culture aren't really relevant, 
unless you claim he's an auth¬ 
ority on those subjects too. 

In my opinion, an Indian 
getting the Nobel prize is so 
rate that any recipient is 
immediately idolised and his 
every word becomes gospel. 

K.V, Yesovardhan, 
Santa Clara, CA 
■ 

It is surprising that Dr Sen has 
been critical of cultural natio¬ 
nalism or Hindutva, the esse¬ 
nce of which 1$ self-actualisa- 
non as distinct horn dominat¬ 
ing and intplcriting others. If 
e^ countiy were to abide by 
..this philosophy, thete'd be no 


imperialist impulse left. 

Incidentally, Buddhism was 
only a protest against the san- 
atan dharm, not a separate rel¬ 
igion as Sen seems to believe. It 
personified a kshatriya protest 
against the brahmins for a cas¬ 
teless society. If the Lutherans 
are not Giristians, then only 
are the Buddhists non-liindus. 

If only Sen were to spare a lit¬ 
tle time for history, he'd accept 
that no country has progress^ 
into the modern world with¬ 
out a nationalist phase. The 
Congress represented freedom- 
ism as distinct from national¬ 
ism. It didn't have a post-'47 
Indian vision, only Nehru's 
socialistic manifesto—perhaps 
a consequence of his admira¬ 
tion for the internationalist 
Soviet Union. Or a propensity 
to pamper supra-nationaiism 
or pan-lslamism, as when Gan¬ 
dhi espoused the cause of the 
Khalifa. Having helped India 
achieve Independence, the 
Congress stumbled—and the 
results are there for all to see. 
Cultural nationalism is an 
attempt to correct those errors. 

PrafuU Goradia, 
BJP media ctU, 
NewDelM 

• 

For three decades Amartya 
Sen has been diagnosing 
India's ills and suggesting 
cutes. Even Oufioak didn't lis¬ 
ten to Iton tlB he wwi the 
Mobelftoze.' 

' Dr K,C. 

; Ahmedtmad 


premises. Sunil Mehra's story is 
therefore a conjecture, defama¬ 
tory with the intention to cause 
harm, as is obvious from the 
bias I perceive he nurses towa¬ 
rds the fashion business in gen¬ 
eral, and designers in particular. 

Rlfii Kumar, 
New Delhi 

Gill correspondent replies: Ms 
Kumar has received ONLY flatter- 
inxcommaits from Outlook: that 
includes the cover story we wrote 
on fashion. By her own admission 
she was abrottd, therefore rttravait- 
able for comment when she was 
raided by tax authorities. We quo¬ 
ted responsible sources and had no 
desire to defame her. 


Fraud Award 

You think only India has fake 
certificates, degrees and awards? 
Influencing America in Glitterati 
(Cktober 19) jolted me out of 
my complacency. 1 applaud Sur- 
esh Heblikar for credible films 
like Ushakirana (not Kirarn as 



■ 

Though Outlook claims Sen 
has been ignored by our gov¬ 
ernment, the media too is 
guilty of the same neglect. 
How is it that Sen makes it to 
the front page of a magazine 
only after he wins the Nobel? 
Why do we not listen to him 
otherwise too? 

Anand Shekhar, 
Bangalore 
■ ' 

How can Sen be the 'sixth' 
Indian to win the Nobel, as 
your story states? If you con¬ 
sider Indian citizens, he’s no. 
4; if you take Indian origin, 
he's Nobel recipient no. 5 
(after Khurana, Chandrasek¬ 
har, Tagore and Raman). 

Deepak Sapra, 
New Delhi 
m 

It was indeed great to hear 
that Sen has won the Nobel. 
But he has done so not as an 
Indian but as a Full Professor 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
What if he'd been a full-tlrne 
professor in India? It's a pity 
people like him have to leave 
their motherland to attain 
glory. Exceptions like Raman 
and Tagore deserve more cre¬ 
dit. I ttonk we're quite shame¬ 
less, if an Indian goes abroad 
and wins a Nobel, we glorify 
him and call him an Inditm. U 
a foreigner comes to Indk iuid 
wins a Nobel, we stilt to 
her as an Indian. , . . . . . , 

you wrote) and Kaadinabenki, 
but the American Biographical 
Institute that honoured him is a 
fraud—one of the fake 'foreign' 
institutes that routinely sends 
letters to professionals, nomina¬ 
ting them among ‘500 Leaders 
of Influence'. An accompanying 
form mentions the price for the 
certificate! To make the whole 
racket seem credible, they rope 
in US celebpties. A year ago, ray 
physician husband received one 
such unsolicited letter from this 
Institute, nominating him 
among '500 Leaders of Influe¬ 
nce'. We couldn't figure out 
why and trashed the letter! 

SuchetaPai, 
Shlmoga, Karnataka 
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ETTERS 


Misplaced Priorities 

Apropos Du'ss of Destiny 
(Ottobcr 19), if liberalisation 
and economic reforms don't 
touch the lives of millions ol 
the rural poor, then Iheic is 
something fund.iinenlally 
wrong with the pohtii's of our 
government. 

Tile UN rcpoii on human 
development i.iti-d India the 
lowest amniij; developing 
countries. With the coalition 
partners ot tile 
governiiient iight- 
ing with one ano¬ 
ther for sharing 
the loot, who’s 
interested in ame¬ 
liorating the living 
conditions of the 
rural (XHir? Econo¬ 
mic reforms with¬ 
out land reforms 
will only he an 
exercise in futility. 

K.S. Sundaram, 

Bangalore 

■ 

A neurotic obsession for global¬ 
isation has blurred the dreams 
of an egalitarian Indian society. 
The messiahs ol social justice 
seem to have got their priori¬ 
ties all wrong, wliilc a gullible 
intelligentsia prefers to look 
the other way. Is the growing 
materialism of Indian .society 
ready to accommodate tho.se 
.sot) million hungry IxTIies? 

Sheet, 

Delhi 

■ 

Another liiilhi is u stark reflec¬ 
tion ot the fatuous profundity 
we indulge in. While we, the 
so-called liberated urbanites, 
decide wtiich cola to drink, 
what jeans to wear, and which 


allegation (Hinton faces next, 
the teeming millions outside 
our frog-world neither have a 
drop to drink, nor a morsel to 
eat. Once in a while, when a 
magazine like yours (perhaps 
for another anniversary issue) 
prints these appalling facts, it 
causes a slight tug somewhere 
in our hearts. But almost soon 
after, it's a return to the latest 
car or the fanciest gizmo. P. 
.Sainath says we have a choice, 
but who's ready 
for it.' Who has 
the time.' Time is 
money, and who 
can waste it on 
such mundane 
things? 

R, Vasudeva, 
Bangalore 


Double Standards 


' '4 

V 


How misplaced 
arc our priorities! 
Even a hard-core 
optimist has to 
hang his head in 
shame for what liberalisation 
has achieved for the rural poor. 
Is it not paradoxical that the 
same issue carried an article on 
the latest cars to hit Indian 
roads soon? I am rudely remin¬ 
ded of Mary Antoinette's infa¬ 
mous saying during the French 
Revolution: "If they can't have 
bread, let tliem eat cake." 

DA. Madhava Rao, 
Chennai 
m 

You're right when you say in 
your anniversary issue that it 
seems Outlook is decades old. I 
belong to your band of loyal 
readers, as do dozens of my 
friends here. All of us are feel¬ 
ing all the better since you 
chose to carry a story from 


The above picture accompa¬ 
nying To Find a Friend in an 
Enemy (October 19) is worth 
a thousand words! 

Comrades on the dais 
drinking Coca-Cola! 

What better way to 
denounce liber^sation! 

AkshayKianar, 

Cakutta 


Assam [EvetybiMly's Cup of Tea). 
Sure, this kind of attention 
brings Assam closer to the 
elusive 'national main¬ 
stream'. 

Ron Duarah, 
DIbrugarh 

The Global Indian 

Taking Over England 
(October 12) is fine. But 
who's this Indian who's 
doing this? Is he the guy 
who starts his day with 
Kellogg's corn flakes, a glass of 
orange juice in a tetra-pack, 
jumps into his Levi's jeans, puts 
on his Nike/Adidas shoes, slides 
into his Ford/Toyofa and zooms 
out to conquer. For him food is 
a quick grab—from McDon¬ 
ald's, Pizza Hut, KFc— gulped 
down with a Coke or a Pepsi. 

Who's this man? In Delhi, he 
is of course an Indian! But in 
Colombo he could be a Sri 


Lankan, in Cairo an Egyptian, 
in Manila a Filipino, in Rome 
an Italian or in Jakarta a 
Malaysian. 

The Americanisation of the 
globe is near complete—the 
only culture visible on the 
streets across the world is Ame¬ 
rican. And it's this prototype 
that's taking over the world, 
including England. 

Jayant Gam, 
receittd on e-mail 

Anarchy Everywhere 

In The Other Badlands (October 
12), the Outlook bureau rightly 
profiles the situation in Delhi, 
Maharashtra, UP and MP. 
We're constantly told the 
crime situation in Bihar is 
deteriorating. But conditions 
are as bad in UP and Delhi. In 
UP, T,(K)0 persons have htHm 



murdered in six months in 
1998, but the police has man¬ 
aged to nab a lone gangster— 
Sri Prakash Shukla. The great¬ 
est worry of Delhiites is the 
rising crime rate. The newspa¬ 
pers are full of reports about 
murders, shootouts, muggi¬ 
ngs, abductions..,. 1 wonder 
where it will alt end? 

Barish Kumar, 
Gorakhpur 
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C R VENKATESH 


Hema turns her disability into an advayitage for the handicapped 


S HK could well stand out as a By B.R. ' 

proficient pundit on disabil- 

ity. Not that N.S. Hema's competence stems from the afflic¬ 
tion which has curtailed her movements. She lias simply 
resolved lo extend a helping hand to the disabled so that they 
can live a life of dignity among feilow human beings. 

I'hat determination culminated in The Association of People 
with Disability, Bangalore's first and oldest centre for people with 
. locomotor disabilities. Started by Hema and a few friends inside 
a garage in 19S9, it has now developed into a campus complete 
with the Shraddhanjali Integrated School, a physiotherapy unit, 
a facility where aids and appliances for the disabled are fabricat¬ 
ed. and an Industrial Training instiUite. From the initial few 
thousand Hema managed to scrape up almost 40 years ago, the 
assiKialion's budget has swelled to Rs 1.2 crore this year. A 
minuscule 4 i»r cent of this amount comes from the govern¬ 
ment; the rest is raised through donations and overseas agencies 
which support specific projects for the disabled. 

Says Hema, who's risen from being a founder- YIjq ggj 
membei ol tile assiK'iation to Its president now: u* I, U 

"This is niv school, this is my education, if you WnlCn H6 

look at die needs (of the disabled), you find j|| g 
they're enormous and that only a beginning has ** * 

been made. We can go on for the next 40 years CSIUpU 
based on the neixls ot the disabled." She ought SChOOl 

to know, afflicted by polio at an age when girls . ’ 

would count beyond a 100 on a skipping rope. tllBrSpy I 
Initially confined to a wheelchair, Hema now tfflininQ 
moves around the twtvacre campus on a batt- ^ 

ery-o|)erated scooter designed lor the disabled. 

At 60, Hema’s life is still one of challenges. The first challenge 
her team faced was how to offer help lo the disabled: set up a 
medical centre, start a school, commence vocational courses, or 
a full-fledged rehabilitation centre. When the team finally deci¬ 
ded on an integrated school with a physiotherapy centre along¬ 
side, funds posed a problem. So the team had to start the school 
in a garage with 10 children on its rolls. Today that number has 
risen to 200 at the school and a strength of 88 at the institute. 


By B.R. SRiKANTH 


The association 
which Hema started 
in a garage is now a 
campus with a 
school, a physio¬ 
therapy unit and a 
training institute. 


IIKANTH _ As donations began trickling in and 

. the association worked on new pro¬ 
jects, there came a major hurdle: finding the right kind of people 
to work at the centre. That, .says Hema, is crucial, for the attitude 
of [Kople towards issues concerning the handicapped span from 
total sympathy to gross indifference and insensitivity. "The dis¬ 
abled cannot have concessions and sympathy all the lime, but 
they do need people who understand their problems," she says. 

Then, with a steady rise in the number of students at the inte¬ 
grated sc iool, the association was confronted with another prob¬ 
lem: a sizeable numbe 'f s'-' -d children Irom slums in the city 
could not commute from lu,i,.e to the sc'iool. So they took the 
school to the slums with the Urban Slum Outreach programme, 
an initiative that has benefited thousands of underprivileged dis¬ 
abled children. This year, 850 children from nine slums in 
Bangalore arc being taught how to read, write and perhaps find 
avenues of employment. A similar programme has been launched 
for the disabled in 50 villages in Kolar district. 
ICietiOn Besides, the Industrial Training Institute has 

. been training the disabled in electronics, drafts- 
18 SiSrteQ manshlp, and trades of fitters, welders and gar- 
! is now 3 Over the years, Hema says she’s seen a 

tremendous change in the attitude of people 
Witn 8 towards the disabled. "People are willing to be 
OhVSiO- supportive and are sensitive to these issues. But 
" * . at times, we hope things could happen much 
III 3nd 8 faster." A change, say, like the manufacture of 
IStitUte perfectly designed aids and appliances for the 
‘ disabled. "Nobody here makes a wheel-chair 
designed perfectly for the disabled. They deve¬ 
lop snags within a couple of months," she sa^^s niefully. 

Hema’s next task is to educate the handicapped atout their 
rights and privileges which have been listed in the new legisla¬ 
tion for the disabled. A national award in the 1980s and one 
from the Karnataka government in recent years are not the kind 
of recognition Hema craves for. Perhaps, the mere satisfaction of 
spending several decades for the disabled would suffice for her. 
If you wish to know more, call: (080) 5470390,5475165. ■ 
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Short-lived 

Honeymoon 

The euphoria over Sonia’s leadership wanes 
amidst sycophancy and factional battles 

ByBHAVDEEPKANG _ __ _ _ 

I S the Sr)nia charisitia waning? Seven months after the ('on- 
gress rank and Ale hailed her eleiiion as party chief, that ini¬ 
tial dose of pure oxygen seems to have given way to the famil¬ 
iar smell ot malcontent over organisational nitty-gritty. And 
with assembiy elections just round the corner, the warts 
which are showing up again could prove disastrous. 

After taking over on A|)ril 6, Sonia had lime and again said she 
wanted an end to the culture of sycophancy, greater inde|X'ndence 
for the pradesh (’.ongress committees, party unity and a fait deal for 

PRASHANI PANJIAR 


Congressmen resent Vincent George's excl 


V INCW George, aka *10 Janpath ka chaudhfy*;isn't often 
thwarted, %it at last the deceptlwty mild Delhi Fadesh 
Congress Committee chief, Shlela Dixit, put Soiila 
Gandhi’s all-powerful private secretary firmly In his place. 

Fed up with Interference in dpcc affairs from George's coterie, 
Dixit was on the verge of throwing in the towel. The last straw, 
say Congress sources, came whttt she showed up at 10, janpath 
with a list of candidates for the Delhi assembly polls and was 
asked by George to cleat it with party general seaetary (and his 
buddy) Oscar Fernandes. It had become increasingly dear that 
the troika of George, Oscar and aicc general secretary Ahmed 
Patel, who 1$ also on the panel for screening candidates, were 
determined to have the Anal say in the distribution of tickets. 

But Dixit wasn't having any of this; she reportedly informed 
Sonia that she would speak to her and clear the list of candidates 
with her directly, certainly not through George. The Congress 
president agreed and it's b^ smooth sailing since. 

But few Congress leaders enjoy a similar, direct access to Sonia, 
thanks to which George remains the mi-baap for the bulk of 
Congressmen. He’s their listening post, the closest they can get to 
communicating their woes to or pleading for favours with the elu¬ 
sive party president. It is George who decides who gets to meet 
Sonia and when, which allows for a consi(jerable degree of manip¬ 
ulation. Says a Youth Congress member: *We had asked George- 

saab for time with Soniaji bef¬ 
ore the nomination of the iyc 
president, to present the can¬ 
didature of various people. But 
we were given time only after 
Manish Tewati, his own man, 
had already been appointed." 
Until Sonia took over as party 
president, George had main¬ 
tained a low profile. His asso¬ 
ciation with the Gandhi fami¬ 
ly goes back to 1977, when he 
jollied Indira Gandhi’s staff at 
12 Wlilingdon Crescent. Then 
only 2S and the son of a 
Kerala police officer, he had 
impressive aedentials for a 
stenographer, having'onc$ 
won a "fastest typist" award In 
Kerala. Impress^ with his 
quiet efficiency, Sanjay had 
him transferred to the pmo in 
198a in 1981, when Rajiv 
Gandhi joined politics, he 
pldced George as his private 
secretary, In 19W, he moved 
' /A . to 10 Jjmpath 'with Rajiv anrt. 
y ^ , has remained there ever since; 



Sonia’s limited public appearances are part of the problem 

the workers. Tlie party would go it alone, project a clean image, win 
back its lost votebanks and once again position ilself as the natural 
party of governance—all of which ought to Itave been highlighted 
in the run-up to the assembly elections in four states. But that does¬ 
n't appear to be the case. "The one thing Sonia has managed to do 
is to prevent the Congress from disintegrating. Otherwise, nothing 
has changed," says a Congress MP from the south. 

By authorising the Cxingress president to decide on allocation of 
party tickets for Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan and Delhi, the party 


He suffered a. bit of a setback 
when the then Congress president, PV. Naiasiihba Rao, scuttfed 
his eleetton to the Rajya Sabba horn Kamafeka, dapite conceit¬ 
ed efforts by S. Bangarappa and Oscar Pemandes. 

It is only now that inevitable comparisons yririi Yashpal Kapobr 
pnd R.K. Dhawan—private secreta^ to Congress chieft. wto. 
made it big—are hehlg drawn, perihqn as access to Sonia has 
become all-important. "He’s a su^^Siawan," si^ aaeplof Con- ' 
gress leader, Hiaf ScMtia iia poBffial noiriee, dowlthridw »w's 
who in the paitj^anclhas pogzaspnfginundresd^ lriteeas^het , 
dependeifce on Geotge, ky 
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the world—processsing informaticm, briefing her on people and 
issues, channelising fe^back. "Since Madam is not available even 
to MPs, George can influence her easily," says a Congress MR 

And he does, Congressmen agree. A groundswell of resentment 
against George is building up in the party, which fwls he's "run¬ 
ning a parallel aicc" by promoting his own cot¬ 
erie. He's accused of manipulating appointm¬ 
ents to party posts, filling the k:cs with his 
men and even influencing distribution of 
tickets for the assembly polls. When the 
Madhya Pradesh, Delhi and Rajasthan 
pees passed resolutions asking the 
Congress president to decide ticket all¬ 
ocations, the refrain at the aicc headquar¬ 
ters was: "That means George decides". 

While George has been checkmated in 
Delhi and cannot hope to exercise mi«;h 
clout in Rajasthan, where the unpliable 
Manmohan Singh heads the screening 
committee, he can do so in Madhya 
Pradesh. Screening committee chair¬ 
man A.K. Antony and member 
Rainesh Chennithala are both close 



■'Doii'f ask 
about George. 

I can say 
jilenty about 
him but I want 
to remain in 
the party.” 
says an MP. 



ANDEA 


to George. So is the party observer for 
the state, H.S. Hanspal, and Suresh 
Pachaurl, who can influence other 
leaders like Kamal Nath and Digvijay 
Singh. Among his nominees is lYC 
geriml secretary Shobha Thr^as. 

An Aia: office-bearer says being 
'George's man" is the key to success In 
the party. For Instance, the Karnataka 
Fcc is said to be filled with his nomi¬ 
nees: "Why would a man who until 
the other day was with the Janata Dal 
be overnight appointed as a general 
seqetaty, unless he has pull witlr^Jf) 
Janpath?" Punjab rcc chief AoiariiKKer 
Sih^ another Johnny-come-lately, is 
sdd io hive hem rewarded after pro^ti- 


atlng George. In the aicc, Chennitiiala and S.C. Vats are Said to be 
George appointees. Thought Pachauri was ai^nted Seva Pal chief 
by Sltaram Kesri, he is regarded as being extremely close to George. 

In defence of George, a 10 Janpath InsidCT says he Is actlvi^. 
promoting the interests of Ganitiii fantlly loyalists: "What's 
wrong? People like Arjun Singh have sacrificed so much for the 
party. It's good If they enjoy the benefits now,? lilt jfeW par^ttli^, 
see it that way. A senior Congress MP / .. v 

from Madhya Pradesh recently clai¬ 
med to have told Madam that secre¬ 
taries ought not to "sit on their boss's 
heads”. A rare Instance, because 
George is feared. "Don't ask me about 
him. I can say plenty but I want to stay 
in this party," said an MP, 

Middle-rung Congressmen who do not 
enjoy access to Sonia would love to see 
him sidelined. There was much hope 
when Margaret Alva took charge 
of the Congress President's 
Office. Soon enough 
Alva was reduced to 
, the status of a secre- 
•, tary—handling Sonia's correspondence ; 
\ and directing traffic to 10 Janpath. It was 
b still George who handled her political 
; affairs. He is also said to keep tabs on 
the media through the "Newswatch?, 
team at the aicc headquarters. 

Therefore, rumours that he may be 
shifted to the Rajiv Gandhi Foundat¬ 
ion, with former bureauoat Ram Pia-. 
dhan taking over his job, are not 
being taken seriously. Though Cong¬ 
ressmen were surprised on October 
29 when Pradhan was appointed 
chairman of the central screening 
committee and saw it is as a move to. 
clip George's wings. But the fact that 
George is brilliant at what he does— 
he has a photographic memory, stores 
and processes vast amounts of 
information, puts in 18 hours a day, is 
unswervingly loyal, has a tremendous 
network of political contacts and a 
thorough grasp of party affairs—makes 
him virtually indlspensible to Sonia. 
Even the handful of leaders who 
enjoy direct access to Sonia keep 
George in good humour. Arjun 
Singh reportedly spends a 
fall amount of time with 
George. "It's embar^as^ 
ing for us to see our 
senior leaders stand¬ 
ing in line and wait¬ 
ing to meet George," 
says a Congressman. 
Among those who "mainratn 
their dignity” ate Pawar, Madh- 
avrao Sclndla, Shlela Dixit and 
Pranab Mukherjee. About the only other 
way of t^qrassihg George Is Priyanka Gandhi. 
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has signalled that its in-built sycophancy hasn't dissipated one bit 
"Foolishness. It is the fault of the pees," snaps an exasperated ewe 
member. As a result, he says, "the same old coteries will be at work 
again". In terms of ticket distribution, it's business as usual, accom¬ 
modating the interests of various party ieaders. The party had pro¬ 
mised that a clean record would tx? important but, as at least one 
pcc chief said, "we're naturally going to have to look at winnability 
first". Much hue and cry was made about giving more tickets to 

PRASHANTPANJMR 



Anything to secure an audience with' Sonlajl 

women, but despite the party's vociferous stand on 33 per cent 
reservation in Parliament, senior leaders admit that's not on. 

A n imprtant element in the political paper tabled at the 
"Vichar Manthan Shivir" in Panchmarhi was the party's 
resolve to go it alone, instead of relying on 
alliances with casteist forces. By flirting with 
laloo Prasad Yadav in Bihar and playing footsie 
with Kanshi Ram in Madhya Pradesh, the 
Congress has indicated it's not confident of effe¬ 
cting a revival on its own. The irarty has realised 
rather belatedly that the hip would benefit from 
a three-cornered contest in both Delhi and 
Madhya Ptadesii, where the bsp has some pres¬ 
ence. So, while ui'ci. chief Salman Khursheed 
ruled out any truck with the bm>, Arjun Singh 
has been courting Kanshi Ram and Mayawati. 

The run-up to the polls has also revealed that 
the party unity Sonia was to have fostered is, as 
a Congress MP puts it, "a mirage". In Delhi, for 
instance, while uicc chief Shiela Dixit has sou¬ 
ght the support of former MP Sajjan Kumar—of 
the 1984 riots notoriety—she is facing trouble from the Jagdish 
lytler and H.K.L. Bhagat lobbies. Likewise, in Rajasthan, pcc; chief 
Ashok Gehlot has to contend with Natwar Singh and Nawal Kishore 
Sharma. And in Madhya Pradesh, chief minister Digvijay Singh has 
his hands full with detraaors like Arjun Singh and Ajit logi. 

Gandhi's much-hyped aicc task force, whose report was accepted 
In toto by the ewe after due deliberation, had recommended "stnic- 
tural and functional decentralisation" to strengthen not only state 


The riin-iip to the 
assembly elections 
has made it clear 
that the much-hyped 
party unity Sonia 
was to have 
fostered remains a 
mere mirage. 


but regional congress committees. But pccs are not being taken into 
confidence on major decisions. The appointments of pcc chiefs in 
Uttar Pradesh, Punjab, Karnataka, Maharashtra and Kerala were not 
effected in consultation with local leaders, which has proved cou¬ 
nter-productive. To cite just one instance, kpc;c president Balakris- 
hna Piilai has not been able to constitute a committee even after six 
months. And in Maharashtra, by scuttling the nomination of mp(x: 
chief Prataprao Bhonsle as mlc last week, ewe member Sharad 

Pawar's supporters have weak¬ 
ened his position considerably. 

At Panchmarhi, most partici¬ 
pants had spoken up against 
giving positions to aayaraim- 
gayarmm for at leafl two to three 
years. But in Karantaka, D.B. 
Chandregowda, who had just 
about come back to the Congr¬ 
ess fold, was almost made Karn¬ 
ataka I’cc president. The protest 
against Dharam Singh's ouster 
was so loud that he was allowed 
to continue, but Chandregowda 
was made seniormost vice-presi¬ 
dent. In Punjab, Amarinder 
Singh, who returned to the Con¬ 
gress only last year, was made 
PCC chief. Besides, the Congress 
Election Authority, part of the 
Panchmarhi declaration, which 
was to oversee free and fair party 
elections, has not materialised. 

In Bihar, the high command 
decided to throw its weight beh¬ 
ind laloo Yadav although the 
state unit had been opposing 
him. In Rajasthan, the pcc's objections to taking back rcircis who 
had fled the party In 1993 went unheeded. In Madhya Pradesh, says 
a Congress leader, "by imposing four working presidents the high 
command has made a mistake, especially since they will all be 
working at cross-purposes". The task force had also suggested 
strengthening inner-party democracy through periodic elections 
and regular committee meetings. But, says a Congress MP, "the 
Congress parliamentary party executive has not 
been calM once in the last six months". 

Early on, Sonia erred in alienating Sharad 
Pawar instead of enlisting his support. When 
he failed to get Ram Pradhan elected to the 
Kajya Sabha from Maharashtra, she launched a 
veiled attack on him by targeting his suporters. 
Although she is now making conciliatory 
moves by giving him limited responsibilities, 
his supporters are not convinced. 

A major problem for the Congressmen is the 
inaccessiblity of the Congress president. She 
remains very much an ivory-tower politician. 
Party workers are Increasingly getting disillu¬ 
sioned with the twice-a-week, stage-managed 
janata darshan. With no interaction with the 
media and limited meetings even with Con¬ 
gressmen, they say, she’s hardly in touch with ground realities. At 
Panchmarhi, it appeared as if she had cut herself loose from coter¬ 
ies, but that impression is now being questioned. 

Much of the task force report and the Panchmarhi declaration, 
which held out the promise of glasnost, are still only on paper. The 
traditions being carried forward are pretty much the same as those 
fostered by Indira, Sanjay and Rajiv Gandhi. In the Congress, the 
more things change, the mote they remain the same. ■ 
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KA|A MI NON 


The Old Siege Within 


G l OKGE I'ernandes, the armed forces say, is 
ihe best defence minister they liave had in 
a quarter of a century. Then why, the nat¬ 
ion would like to know, have two stories 
broken out in October impugning the navy 
and air force chiefs? Is the last and the Ix'st 
institution remaining in the country—the armed forces— 
under attack Irom within? Sadly, it would appear so. Ifut 
the reason for the nastiness in the media is that somebody 
is being hurt. Tlie jiain is l)cing caused Ixcause, tor a 
change, there is OlausewiUian friction in the ministry of 
defence, friction, according to (JIausewitz, is a good thing, 
for it indicates that work is being done, where nothing hap- 
IX'IKhI Ix-fore. George has demanded results, and the armed 
forces see in this attitude new ho|H‘ in cleaning up the mess 
in Ihe ministry. The navy and air force chiefs itave not sud¬ 
denly sprouted horns. Vice-admirals have been suiwrseded 
iK'fore; they have represented their grievances to the gov¬ 
ernment and rarely has 'the government' interfered; unlike 
this time, when an unhappy vice-admiral's complaint 
which is 'personal and confidential' has found its way mys¬ 
teriously into the press, from IX'lhi. .S.K. Sareen certainly 
has his detractors, even in the air force where the couple's 
habit of holding up play on the golf 
course, for a royal right of way, embar¬ 
rasses Iwth serving and retircxl officers. 
But personal foibles should not end 
u|) in criticism ol Ihe SikIO, which is 
arguably the best aircraft available at 
the price anywhere in the world. Nor 
should any smells emanating from the 
deal be placed at .Sareen's dixrr, as the 
agreement was signed before his lime. 
The services have watched this kind 
of mulmki before when Sundatji's 
unblemished record was dragged into 
the Bofors controversy and a fXTfectly 
harmless naval vice chief's name 
apixarcxl in derogatory terms in Ihe 
press on the now deal. The rank and file of the services 
laughingly ignori-d all that as it was no secret who got the 
tnoney in both deals, and more importantly who the 'facili¬ 
tators' were in the ministry of defence in each case. Ferna¬ 
ndes finds the going rougli, because he demands from the 
ministry a minimum quota of results, something its officials 
have not produced in years. This is not because they don't 
s|x;nd hours at their desks, they do, but like many systems 
in India created tor dishonest purixrses, internal contradic¬ 
tions prevent deeision-making and the fixing of any accou¬ 
ntability. V.P. Singh as detente minister tried to rationalise 
the ministry's working ptexedute in 1987, and asked for the 
numlx'r of projects or cases on which its officers were cur¬ 
rently working. The results were astounding. One joint sec¬ 
retary's name appeared against 48 projects, on each t)f 
which his expertise would have just filled a thimble. 

The sordid story starts in 1948 when someone in indepe¬ 
ndent India thought up a scheme to downgrade the armed 
forces from the position they had earlier enjoyed. Defence 
secretary H.M. Patel suggest^ most innocently that 'office 


Running of 
the armed 
forces is a 
hurdle race, 
with the 
obstacles 
erected by our 
own defence 
ministry. 


prrxedurc's' could now be amended to allow the mod to 
issue all government approvals. Gen Cariappa, too much of 
a gentleman and too ignorant of the importance of what 
WPS being suggested, agreed, and along with the introduc¬ 
tion of a separate filing system between the services and the 
bureaucrats and the bureaucrats and the minister, democr¬ 
acy was saved from the 'rude and licentious soldiery'. 

Since then, running the armed irfan hussain 

forces has Ixxome a hurdle race, 
with obstacles erected not by the 
enemy, but by our r)wn ministry. 

Staff officers adapted themselves to 
a variety of subterfuges to 'get 
their cases tlirough'. They threat¬ 
ened, pleaded and in the end com¬ 
promised. (iradually there built up 
in the armed forces headquarters 
an abiding animosity between the 
services and the bureaucrats, and 
more interestingly Ixtween the 
officers and their chiefs. The pres¬ 
tige of a chief in his own service 
was directly proportional to the 
manner in which he dealt with the mini.stry. This animosi¬ 
ty has built up today into a considerable groundswell, no 
chief can afford to ignore it. With the army losing a man a 
day in Kashmir, as the ministry asks endless questions to 
ret|uests for better equipment, the mod has little choice but 
to reorganise, or to push the services over the edge. 



T he standoff in t''e vtoD i‘ about very major issues. 
Does the armed tones .m ing under tivilian control 
mean that every itinerant undersecretary can create 
confusion in the services by asking for stupid clarifications 
on the file; or does civilian control mean that the armed 
forces are answerable to Parliament through tne defence 
minister? Parliament itself has castigated the mod in no 
uncertain terms. "There is no national security doctrine.... 

T he National .Security Council should be revived.... The 
Mon should place before Parliament a formal national 
Defence Policy Dexument.... T he present 
procedure...assumes the form of a hurdle race.... The service 
headquarters should take more decisions at their own lev¬ 
els.... There exists now a gap in ixrccption, specialisation 
and familiarity between services and the civilian appara¬ 
tus.... The decision-making process in the mod needs to be 
reformed to avoid cost over-runs.... Immediate attention be 
paid to imparting greater specialisation to the civilian offi¬ 
cers" (Parliamentary Estimates Committee report, 1993). 

Parliament and the armed forces are obviously in agree¬ 
ment that the mod has poor procedure, low enpertise, 
ineffective systems and lack of accountability. Fernandes 
has a hard choice, because his predecessors had neither 
his sincerity not his courage to support India's last and 
finest institution. The chiefs have at last found their voic¬ 
es and to help Fernandes cast his vote a mini-poll should 
help—the issue being, does the country need to be pro¬ 
tected from the armed forces or the bureaucrats? ■ 

(Raja Mt'non, a former naval officer, writes on strategic affairs.) 
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LIFT PARTIES_ 


Embarrassed by a public display of resentment the CPI(M) faces charges of gender insensitivity 


ByASHIS BISWAS 


J YOTI Basu, the chief minister of 
West Bengal and host for the 16th 
congress of the cpi(m) in Calcutta 
last fortnight, has often espoused 
greater representation to women 
within the party. Which is 
why a section of the party 
leadership in Delhi can 
barely suppress a grin when 
narrating his reaction to 
Brinda l^rat's sudden resig¬ 
nation from the 67-member 
central committee. "He 
waited for her to finish and 
then, deadpan as ever, announced: 'there 
is a correction. We are now 66 (in the cen¬ 
tral committee).'" 

There were, of course, many, who sym- 
■ pathised with Karat's "bold decision" to 
draw attention to the fact that a party, 
which prides itself as a progressive beacon 
of light in a still largely chauvinist soci¬ 


ety, has a poor record when it comes to 
representation to women. But the conclu¬ 
sion was clear: class, not gender, is the 
definitive characteristic for the main 
party of the Indian Left. "We are not a 
feminist organisation,” said the irrepress¬ 
ible cpi(m) general secretary Harkishen 


Singh Surjeet, indicating that his party 
does not approve of such public displays 
of resentment. 

What Karat's resignation did was to illus¬ 
trate the uneasy cohabitation between 
class and gender within the fold. In the 
process it highlighted the fact that women 
political activists, ironically, do much bet¬ 


ter in non-regimented bourgeois parties— 
Sonia Gandhi, Mayawati—Aan in cadre- 
based "progressive" ones. Even if this is 
because of what the cpi(m) may call "all the 
wrong reasons”. In fact, this state of affairs 
is reflected in the widening hiatus between 
the Left leadership (whether male or not) 
and the party faithful. 

For instance, former 
cpi(M) MP Malinl 
Bhattacharya puts forth 
the argument used by the 
leadership when she says 
that she never faced any 
gender discrimination: "To 
be a member of Parliament, 
certain attributes are necessary. The ques¬ 
tion of one's sex is secondary. As a politi¬ 
cal party, the cpi(m) is committed to 
ensuring the increasing participation of 
women in all spheres of functioning." 
Having said that, Bhattacharya admits 
reality does not always mirror theory, not¬ 
ing that "Brinda, myself and others in the 


Brinda Karat's resignation from the 
central committee caught the 
leadership unawares, but was also 
criticised for undue melodrama. 












LEFT PARTIES_ 


party" are trying in "our own way" to 
address this problem. 

The doughty (;pi(m) veteran, 78-ycar-old 
Kanak Mukherjee, a former MP herself, 
maintains she too has never faced any dis¬ 
crimination within the party as an active 
politician, even in pre-Independence days. 
Regarding Karat's specific complaint that 
not many women make it to the top tier of 
the party hierarciiy. Mukherjee is candid 
enough to say: "OI)|ectively, yes. There are 
very few women in leadership roles...this 
certainly rails tor .inalysis and it is for the 
party to lorrk into it." 


As Jyoti Basu himself said, it would not 
have been necessary to talk of reservations 
in case there was adequate representation 
of women—whether in politics or admin¬ 
istration. He said that even while being 
against reservations as a policy, it was the 
only way to ensure women’s representa¬ 
tion in the process of decision-making." 

('.PI stalwart Geeta Mukherjee is far more 
outspoken but is also critical of Karat's 
decision to quit: "These fights have to be 
fought within the party, not from the out¬ 
side. While the situation in Bengal is better 
than in other parts of the country, there is 


H “if women are fit to lead at the grassroot 
and panchayat level, why should they be 
unfit for responsibility at higher levels?” 

-GEETA MUKHERJEE 


Both these views, for ail their admission 
of a burgeoning problem, are nonetheless 
close to the party line. But the views of the 
I pi(M) womens’ wing—where the Karat 
argument finds deep resonance—have 
been spelt out in much sharper terms at 
the party congress itself. It reads: "Women 
are not being inducted into the party's 
leadership. Whether at the local, zonal or 
district levels, women cannot advance. 
Because of this lack of promotions within 
the party, there is frustration and anger 
among women members. The bourgeois 
press is spreading canards, taking advan¬ 
tage of the situation. There is also a failure 
to involve our members in political initia¬ 
tive and the party leaders must address 
themselves to this." 


ANOOP KAMATH 


BIAS AT 
THE TOP 



^Noof 

women 


Total 

members 


GPI (M) 

Politburo 0 13 

Central Committee 3 66 

Communist Party of India 
Secretariat 0 9 

National Executive 2 31 

National Council 8 125 

No of women MPs In the 12th Lok Sabha 
CPI (M) 3 32 

CPI 2 9 


is the fact that the membership of the 
t;pi(M)'s women's front rose from 27,50,770 
in 1995 to 31,16,367 in 1998, with the CPi's 
womens’ wing accounting for another 
300,000 members. 

Another glaring failure on the gender gap 
front is in the sphere of trade unions. Says 
an Arruc leader: "There are about two mil¬ 
lion workers engaged in the tea planta¬ 
tions all over India. Women account for 52 
per cent of this massive, organised work¬ 
force. Yet, apart from pioneers like 
Kadambini Ganguly ages ago, there are 
hardly any women leadiifg the trade 
unions. If this is alarming, the fact that 
nobody bothers about this is even more 
worrisome." The situation is no different 
in other segments of organised latour. 

However, specific instances of women 
being superseded for plum posts have done 
the most damage. Take two examples from 
Kerala. During the last assembly elections 
the cpifM), and E.K. Nayanar in particular, 
gave distinct indications that if elected to 
power, Susheela Gopalan would be made 
chief minister. But after the victory, 
Nayanar, with the backing of his party 
leadership, sang a different tune. Earlier, 
Gowriamma, a senior Kerala politician, 
was shunted out of the party amid much 
acrimony at a time when she had just 
about begun to challenge the male hege¬ 
mony in the c i'i(m) state unit. 

The Left establishment, while acknowl¬ 
edging that women's representation needs 
to be increased and emphasising that all 
efforts are made to minimise gender dis- 
criminalion, takes a different view of the 
situation. "We are unapologetic about 
being a party which believes that class dis¬ 
tinctions are the core problem. Certainly, 
caste and gender bigotry are exploitative in 


“Though i have never faced discrimination, 


objectively, yes, there are very few women in 


leadership roles. The party must look into this.” 


—KANAK MUKHERJEE 



A S a statement of protest, it stands out 
in sharp relief to the bland assertion 
by Surject that "in the ( ti(m), compe¬ 
tence for specific tasks is more important 
that any other consideration, including 
gender." Obviously, women members do 
not subscribe to this—rather simplistic- 
view. Nor are they, in an ever increasing 
number, scared to speak their mind. In 
fact, a paper was circulated among dele¬ 
gates to draw attention to a specific pro¬ 
gramme that should lie undertaken imme¬ 
diately. The ci’ifM) leadership is said to be 
"examining the proposals". 

There is no gainsaying that resentment 
nvfir eeni^et )>axi a palpable within the 
the Lett. .Vccording to t ri leader Vidya 
Munsi, "But for exceptions, es'eii l,eft par¬ 
ties are hesitant to field women candidates 
In elections, the general feeling being that 
it can prove a gamble, especially if the 
opponent, too, is not a woman. The 
Constitution speaks of equality and even 
today political parties talk of 33 per cent 



still much reluctance among males when it 
comes to sharing power." She also dis¬ 
agrees with Surjeet’s view that there are 
very few women to assume the burdens of 
political leadership. "If women are fit to 
lead at the grassroot and panchayat level, 
why should they be unfit for responsibili¬ 
ties at higher levels?" she asks. 

The problems for the Left do not end 
there. Despite the progressive tag, women 
account for about 9 per cent of their legis¬ 
lators in Left-ruled Kerala and around 7 per 
cent in West Bengal where the l.eft Front 
has been in power for two decades. Critics 
say another indicator * 0 ! the spread of 
female power without due representation 


the extreme, but, to give you one example, 
an upper-caste, upper-class woman living 
in Mumbai or Delhi is in material terms 
certainly not wone off than a landless 
Dalit man in Bihar," says a cpi(m) leader. 

The other criticism of the "Karat-type 
manoeuvre" is that inducting mote 
women in the central committee or polit- 
buro would "hardly do much for the 
cause of women". Yet, the Left leadership 
is acknowledging that whatever its mis¬ 
givings about such tantrums, unless it 
acts quickly, not only will it invite 
ridicule, but many communists may even 
up the ante. ■ 

With Ishan JoshI 
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m AM B 4T Hi PMITALOOia. THE BMiTOLOOW SHOPPES MID QTI^ LEADIIIfl 









!ifr ^Jatfsaytiupa^ a^ 


^ Banlas ask hew date the tpi^: 

Skshm Swaral remains busy. She has done 
"im^^iPdemMitluCmsfess.SheM^ 
diimdbiA iMrani. She is telling voters that law and order has 
'■ 'a^kfe^ because Advanlskqrs at nigbtbistead of patrollh^ 

■ '^pteets. Poor Advarri doesn't sleep nights any more. He 
:.:;,lM4mike wonderb^ whether Sushma wMs ta become the 
' .iml^try's home minister. Of couth she tbiesn't. ^e wants to 
Ik prime minister. That of couth Hoes not worry Vajpayee. 

V He yearns for someone to reduce hbn. 

As if a tiumdnd mitirdes were not enough, Vajpayee 
was even more ^pressed by a secret meeting he held 
last week. Mind you I can't vouch fist ti« total accuracy, 
of titb report. But 1 got it fitm a most reliable source. 

It seans.last weekend president Clinton, president 
Yeltsin and prinw minister Vajpayee had a tiiree-way 
_ ttiephonic conversation. Clinton was worried about 
j^obalwdrming. Vajpayee agreed thdt it was the hottest 
topic. YHttin said, "It's getting to be as hot as helll" 
"EmtHy,* said Clinton, “I propou that the three of us 
y^t hell to see how they cope with tiw heat.* 






So last weekend the time leaders made a secret visit to hell. 
But shartiy after arriving there, worries about home ov&came 
; tfim. Yeltstn wanted to use tiie phone and consult his doctor 
' in Moscow. "May I use your plumP* he asked the IkvU, 
Ytitsln spoke ^ three minutes, after wMch tile Dn^scdd; 
*ihu have to pay fjr that call, buddy.Givemeathousanditol- 
■illm.*iiltslnsha^hlypaid tileanumt 
h t ^ used the phone. He asked Washhtgbm about 

•0[^!^ictltm, impeachn^ and Paida fanes. He spoke for 
‘^^-X^hmies. "That will be two timsand dollars* the DevH . 

sM i^held out his hand. Clinton paid. 

>' fh^utyee phoned Delhi, He talket about, everyOting 
' Ce^net reshufj^e to onions to mustard oU. He spoke 

:.'^ fii^ nmUUs. The Devil held out his hand, *71tat will be 
■^f^d^/tii'''b^'sieid. Clinlm protested, *How come we prdd 
'Sfilpuusahdsifm a few minutes, tiiis guy is paying atdy one'dot- 
fit forty minutest 

^^fim^ieMf/.Ihe^D^snaf^. You guys talk^ forty: 

d load cdtf.../* 




"It's safer to speak Hindi in N( 


■ Sonia Gandhi is taking a dim view 

of the "Clintonesque" behaviour of 

some Congressmen. News has rea- W 

ched 10, Janpath that at Panchm- 

arhi, a party general secretary and a 

woman MP shared a room; that a 

former pcc chief and another T yH 

woman MP did ditto; and 

that one of the secretaries <i5tCS 

accused a woman member 

of licentious behaviour in 

the hearing of journos. MjjMww j .Ijf,' tlL * 
Signora isn't amused amid 
her attempts to project an 

impeccable image. . 

RANDOM NOTES: It than a link batwean onion prtees and 
tiio nuelaar ioata? Soama not, but aval anti-bomb typaa 
an aaying-tongua Nrmty In ehaak-that tiia prices ahot up 
attar tho bjp dumpad tonnaa and tonnaa of tba aagatabla at 
Pokhnn to mlnimtaa radiation, la that why aoma paopla 
alad attar tho axploalona? 




■ Can’t beat them? Join them. Home ministry man¬ 
darins are paying back insurgent groups in the same 
coin in the northeast. The ultras regularly put out 
booklets on the atrocities of the army. Now, the 
home ministry has brought out a 36-page b(X)klet 
entitled "Bleeding Assam," chronicling the mis¬ 
deeds of the ULFA. And going by the play 
the report has got in the local press, the 
objective has definitely been fulfilled. 

■ Pramud Mahajan says he's the 
"most favoured child of the bjp": 

"Last time, I was made defence min¬ 
ister... I lost the Ix)k Sabha poll and 
was made the PM's advisor," he told 
Sunday Mid-Day. In fact, so gratified 
is he that if Kushabhau Thakre tells 
him to "sweep the floor at 11, Ashok 
Road (BJP headquarters)," he will. 



Nim OcIliL* Afjer the batttt* 
ing MtifU Manohat 
Joshi got at the edu¬ 
cation ministers' 
meet, scribes were 
invited to a tea party 
at his 6, Ralsina Road 
house. Press confer¬ 
ence? No, just a 
friendly get-together. 

The few who landed 


ahd/sevens. 

The great host was 
difficult to spot bec¬ 
ause he was surroun¬ 
ded by an Inner ring 
of chamchas and an 
outer ring of security, 
men. And the pall of 
malodorous Dalda 
emanating from the 








POLSCAPE 


rk than in New Delhi." 


A.B. Vajpayee, on being asked to deliver a Hindi speech at the education minister’ meet, on DD. 


■ Pramod Mahajan can eat his heart 
out. After winning over the trust of 
one PM (Vajpayee), bete noire George 
I’ernandes is following in the footsteps 
of another (Narasimha Rao): with 
his multilingual skills. The 
defence minister, who has 
emerged as the PM's trou¬ 
bleshooter, speaks English, , 

Hindi, Konkani, Kannada, 

Marathi, Tulu and bits of 
Bhojpuri. And with his trips 
to Madras and Calcutta to assuage Jayalalitha and 
Mamata, should add Tamil and Bengali to the list. 




■ look who's detecting a "foreign hand" in Amartya 
Sen's Nobel? The rss is who. After some Western 
economists opined that Sen's work was too trite, the 
super-swadeshis are now making light of the honour. 
The latest issue of Paihhajunyii, says; "It’s an estab¬ 
lished truism that Nobel awards are politically biased 
and instruments to retain the West’s hegemony over 
developing countries... it's no big deal." 


ELECTRICITY BILUNC PJIOBLEMS: $ [ 


RANDOM NOTES: The ban^uala lean. Bje leaden In 
Sehon, MR, an asking ita minister MJL Naqsi to stop tele¬ 
cast at the serial Shaktlman. Reason: IB-year-eU "Lucky" 
Oupta poured kerosene and set himself on fin on Dlwall In 
the belief dtat the TV hen would come and nscue him. He 
didn’t. The bey died of buna. 

■ I'hcre are no lakers for Rajiv memorabilia in the 
time of Sonia. Taking a leaf from the bjp book, the 
Congress wanted to raise money for charity by auc¬ 
tioning off gifts accumulated by its chiefs. But the 
collection of plaques and silver, white, metal, brass, 
wood and even cardboard objects (priced at Rs 300 
and up) presented to Rajiv found no bidders. Two 
rooms in the aicc headquarters have been allotted 
to exhibit these items. Among those displaced: 

Ghulam Nabi Azad, f wr member for 17 years. 

Cartoons by IRFAN HUSSAIN 



■ She may belong to Chandrababu 
Naidu's kitchen cabinet, but tinsel 
queen-turned-Rajya Sabha member, 
Jayaprada, is still to come to 
grips with politics. At a 
debate in ^mbay on whe- 
ther filmstars should join e 
politics, she was stumped V \, 
when asked whether she knew 
the price of onions. "Er-ahem- > 
no." Pat came the reprimand: 

"What are you doing in politics?" 



Thais'was overpbwetilig. « 
One brave scribe ihanaged to 
fight her way but fled after 
hearing thb one quotable peari 
of wisdom from Joshi; 
"Spiritualism derives from cos¬ 
mic consciousness." 

Meantime, party colleague 
Venkaiah Naidu was hosting 
an earthier do. The bjp 
spokesman called scribes over 
to warm his 29, Feroze Shah 


Road house. Ihe bonhtme 
was overwhelm¬ 
ing, the food 
divine. And why 
not? He had flown 
in all the non-veg 
dish-'ulu’, includ¬ 
ing delectable 
prywns-'ulu', from 
Kakinada (or was 
it Vizag?). Like 
Chandrababu 


Naidu, sl'ho takes the rncnmiiag 
flight to 0^1 if' 
he has to host a 
do, and without 
fail flies in the 
biriyanl. Say what 
you will, politici¬ 
ans have it all fig¬ 
ured out: the sho¬ 
rtest route to a 
soundbite is thro¬ 
ugh the stomach. 


Here’s the latest 
slogan in Delhi: 
“What does the 
BJP stand for? 
Bijli nahin. 

Jal nahin. 
Pyaaz nahin.” 


























BPL refrigerators. 

For those who make no compromises. ) 


You don't compromise on the optimal use of \ 
space for your family. Now, you have a refrigerator ! 
that doesn't, either. j 

Inside a BPL, you'll find the largest refrigerator j 
area. So you get more space where you require. | 
You'll also find thoughtfully designed adjustable | 
shelves, so you can store all your vessels with ease. ; 
What's more, when you buy a BPL, the volume | 
specified is the storage space you get inside the i 
refrigerator. Unlike some others, who measure 
volume of both the inside and outside of 
their refrigerators. 


BPL refrigerators also make no compromises 
on energy efficiency and on freshness. In fact, 
they consume 25%* less electricity than the 
best competition has to offer (thanks to their 
world class Sanyo compressors). And they are 
built to keep your food the way you wont it: 
nature fresh. 

Today, BPL is India's widest and largest selling 
range of frost-free refrigerators. Trusted by more 
than 7,00,000 families. Simply because we 
make no compromises when we build them. 
So you won't make any when you buy one. 



SP«*CE 



So thot yo»j con 
.store aii your 
ve&sels conveniently 




Gives vou more space 
to store yom bottles, 
eggs, etc with ease 



LARGEST RETRIGERATOR 
COMPARTMENT 
lARCESI VrCtlABlE TRAY 
So that you can store 
mtsre and cut down on 
your shopping trips 



550Ltf Jumbo 485Ltr Jumbo 250Ltr 


200Ltr 185Ltr 250Ltr 


310Ltr 


350Ltr 


© mMaeratofS 

Betime tithe Best 


*As per internal benchmoriong under standard test cor>ditions. 
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Mafia Takeover of India 


C VER the iwst three decades, the umbilical 
k lord that ties Indian democracy to crime 
^ lias grown so thick and variegated that the 
m allegations against the Delhi projierty 
f mogul Romesh Sharma that have appeared 
in the press after his arrest on Octotier 20 
have aroused little more than a sick fascination in the 
news|)aper reading public. What after all is Sharma sup- 
|)osed to have done that a host of underworld dons have 
not been doing for decades in Bombay? How can one get 
worked up alnml him when 19 ministers in Kalyan Singh's 
government in UP have criminal records or 'history sheets' 
and one, Hari Shankar Tiwari, has no less than 37 murder 
indictments [K-nding against him. Before the likes of Tiwari 
and Mukhtar Ansari, also of UP, or Arun Gawli, Babu 
Keshim, and Rama Naik of Bombay, Sharma is small fry. 

Readers of this column who have reacted in this way 
would do well to think again. The Sharma case marks a 
watershed in the corruption and criminalisation of the 
(Xilitical system. Once it is crossed, crime will consume 
not just Indian society, but also the Indian State. Let us 
leave aside, for the moment, the question whether Sharma 
is guilty or innocent. That will be decidetl by a court of 
law. But if even half of the IS cases 
. . that the Delhi police have lodged 

1 he real issue against him are well-founded it 
is that there means that Romesh Sharma is not 
.. . simply living outside the law. For 

are tnousanus teased to exist, 

of Romesh For Sharma, Delhi, and for that 

nnt matter Bombay, Lucknow, Allahabad, 
dildrilldS out 31 ,j wherever cl.se his fancy roams, is 

there; thanks a primeval jungle in which he simply 
to imnotent whatever his eyes falls upon, no 

^ matter to whom it belongs. He has 

police forces hied no returns of his income, and 
and courts. answered no summons from any 
judicial nr administrative authority. 
PajH-rs the police recovered when 
they raided his Chhattarpur farmhouse showed that this 
man, wlto has only a diploma in refrigeration engineer¬ 
ing, and started his working life earning Rs 20 a day, has 
property worth Rs 500 crore! This included around 50 
pieces of real estate, tanging from at least one large tract 
of land, and several farms to more than two dozen apart¬ 
ments and houses, in Delhi, Bombay, Lucknow and 
Allahabad, 15 foreign cats and a helicopter. According to 
the police, the papers in his farm show that he was target¬ 
ing another .100 properties at the time of his arrest. 

Blackmail, kidnapping, and extortion on pain of injury, 
death and dishonour have been his methods of ‘capital 
accumulation'. Women have been lured to his Hats, com¬ 
promised and filmed; men kidnapped and kept in his flats 
till they agreed to sign away their property for a pittance; 
those of either sex who tried to resist were mercilessly 
beaten and threatened with death. But how has he got 
away with it for 11 long years, after moving to Delhi from 
Bombay? Why has no one, till now, gone to the police? 
The answer is chilling. Not just for Sharma, but for his 


victims too, the law has ceased to exist. For them Sharma 
is a Black Widow spider sitting at the centre of a web that 
joins Dawood Ibrahim, and his henchmen Ghhota 
Shakeel, Irfan Goga and Abu Salem, at one extreme, to a 
former prime minister, two former chief ministers, and 
innumerable lesser 'leaders' and prominent businessmen 
whom he services as a hawala dealer. They have seen him 
get a false passport for Dawood jayachandran 

Ibrahim's mother in a single 
day and hide Ibrahim's sister in 
Delhi till she too could get 
away to Dubai. They have seen 
how imi)otcnt the forces of the 
law feel when dealing with 
him: how in the last 17 months 
the Malaviya Nagar police sta¬ 
tion has 'failed' to serve no less 
than four non-bailable warrants 
on the man; how the owners of 
the helicopter and one of 
Sharma's farms have gone from 
pillar to post seeking to register 
a case against him; how even 
the I'Bi is reluctant to press inquiries against him. 

They know how Sharma has bought immunity: by 
becoming a member of the Congress party, and later the 
Rashtriya Janata Dal. They have seen him entertaining the 
high and the mighty. And they well know the ruthle.ssnes.s 
of Sharma's underworld friends. 

T hat is why sharma was able to keep kidnap victims 
In custody for as long as four months, and wtiy 
when he finally found the nerve to escape all he had 
to say was that he was going out to buy cigarettes. For his 
victims there are no safe havens left. The whole of Delhi, 
perhaps the whole of India has become a prison. Safety 
lies only in acquiescence. 

That is also why Sharma will most probably go free. Five 
women who had registered cases against him have already 
backed out and two kidnap and extortion victims are fran¬ 
tically seeking [wlice protection. All fear for their lives 
when Sharma gets out on bail. Even if they are not killed, 
none will stay the course, for Indian trials take years and 
no one can live in acute fear for so long. 

The real issue is not whether Sharma is or is not guilty. It 
is that there are thousands of Sharmas out there and their 
number is multiplying exponentially as the police and the 
courts are shown to be impotent. Behind every Bombay 
shooting of a builder or film personality, there are a hun¬ 
dred settlements involving huge payments or forcible trans¬ 
fers of property. And it is all-pervasive. The ui f^have made 
it their way of life in Assam; and one has only to renovate 
one's shop in Bombay today to receive a demand for 
money, on pain of death, over the telephone. In despera¬ 
tion the police is taking the law into its own hands. Till 
August last year it had liquidated no less than 120 gangsters 
in Bombay. Sooner or later this mushrooming cloud of 
crime will swallow the Indian State. Russia is not the only 
country in danger of being taken over by the Mafia. ■ 
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Businessmen stop paying taxes 
as extortionists widen their net 
and target ordinary citizens 



BySUJATAANANDAN 

D ESPF.RATE situations brook desper¬ 
ate measun’s. I.iving under con¬ 
stant threats from extortionists, 
which the underworid unfailingly 
backs up with bullets, Bombay’s 
business community has now decided to 
stop paying taxes. Thi.s, businessmen tcH?!, is 
the only way they can remind the state gov¬ 
ernment—however rudely— of its duty to 
protect the life and limb ot its citizens, i'he 
tinge of paranoia is quite natural: this 
month alone, the city [Xilice iias stood heip- 
less as 19 kiilings Isy the underworld under¬ 
scored the extortion menace. 

The panic is so pronounced that this 
week representative Ixrdies of tlie city's 
business community have been puttiiig 
their heads together to think up ways to 
counter threats from gangsters. t)ne idea 
is to set up a security blanket, with tlie 
help of the city police, for those among 
the fraternity targeted by gangsters. less 
passive measure that has found favour is 
for the business community to organise its 
own security. The extent of the crisis can 
be gauged on another score; an extraordi¬ 
nary court ruling a few months ago, chal¬ 
lenged by the income tax department, 


said that extortion money paid out to 
gangsters be exempted from tax. 

The new and strident respon.se to the cri¬ 
sis springs from the fact that of late targets 
of extortion and killings in Bombay are 
not limited to those with business links to 
the underworld. At one time, the victims 
were mostly builders and film personalities 
who had borrowed heavily from the gang¬ 
sters to sustain their busines.ses. The atti¬ 
tude of the rest of the film world and busi¬ 
ness fraternity was then unsympathetic. 
"If you sup with the devil, you reap a bit¬ 
ter harvest," was the general sentiment. 

No longer. Extortionists liave now begun 
to target ev’en honest tax-payers. The new, 
suqtrise victims are professionals—success¬ 
ful doctors, lawyers and ordinary business¬ 
men who have nothing to do with the 
underworld. If one is wealthy or perceived 
to t)e wealthy, then one is automatically a 
ix)tential target of an extortionist, "ft is us 
tcxlay," says Y.P. Trivedi, president of the 
Indian Merchants' Chamber (iMi:). "It could 
be you tomorrow. So we have to fight back." 

The iMi, was the first to initiate measures 
against gangland threats. Much before the 
problem became so widespread, the imc cre¬ 
ated a "safety net" in September by ann¬ 
ouncing a special telephone number for vic¬ 


tims to call in with their complaints— 
anonymously. All that a victim might need 
by way of identification would be a number, 
self-formulated, in dealing with the anti¬ 
extortion cell of the Bombay police. 

The problem is, the cell has not proved as 
successful as had been hoped. I'his, the ink: 
admits, is because the common man has 
lost confidence in the Bombay police. The 
popular [X'rception is that should one 
rc|X)rt an extortion attempt to the police, 
word is bound to get back to the under¬ 
world. So no one really believes that anon¬ 
ymity will be maintained when calling on 
the 1 M('.-sponsored number. This is no wild 
apprehension, concede senior iMi; mem¬ 
bers. For, during discussions even Bombay 
police commissioner Ronald H. Mendonca 
admitted that there might be some black 
sheep among the police force. 

Indeed, there arc a host ot examples 
which point to connivance between the 
police and the gangsters. As one business¬ 
man found to his dismay last month when 
he rushed to the police cell after receiving 
a demand for Rs 1 lakh. By the time he 
returned home, the extortionist was on the 
line again: “We know that you went to 
(such and such) police station and spoke to 
(such and such) officer. For this you will 
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ON THE HITUSr? 


have to pay up Rs 2 lakh. Or you are a dead 
man." The terrified businessman coughed 
up the money. 

As did a very senior lawyer who was 
admitted to a leading hospital in tiie city for 
an emergency surgery. He underwent seve- 
f ral operations and was discharged after set¬ 
tling a bill of Rs 8.5 lakh. Three days later, 
an extortionist called and, after detailing 
the cost incurred at the hospital, demanded 
Rs 2 lakh. When the lawyer ignored the 
demand, he was beaten up. Fearing for his 
life, he quietly handed over the money a 


few days later to his tormentors. 

Signiticantly, in this case underworld 
operators were not involved and the 
extortionists were merely petty thugs. 
Under the patronage of their political 
bosses, who may or may not be conver¬ 
sant with the details of the extortion 
operations, these petty operators are hav¬ 
ing a field day and squeezing the middle 
class dry. In one case the extortionist was 
found to be a neighbour not remotely 
involved with the underworld. 

In fact, former Bombay police commis¬ 


sioner Julio Ribeiro clarifies that extor¬ 
tionists arc not always underworld dons. 
He explains that many of the extortionists 
only threaten, but do not kill; hence this is 
mere racketeering, not organised crime—a 
distinction which provides little comfort 
to unfortunate victims. 

Mohan Uurnani, president of the Federa¬ 
tion Associations of Maharashtra, which is 
leading the move to withhold payment of 
taxes, believes the current economic down- 
slide is responsible for the recent spate of 
extortion threats. As for his novel protat, 
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CRIME. 


^Mocents are falling victims” 


WP. IHmii, vho heads the Bombay chap- 
ter of the Indian Merchants Chamber (me), 
pmsida over difficult times. Not only must he 
deed with an ecomvnic crisis, with capital 
steMly flying out of Bombay, but extortion is 
on the rise and a fate ofkiillnjp of bust- 
neismen has spiaid panic. Trivedi discussed 
the ffrebiems with Outlook: 

What h responsible for the current 
rise in extortion and killings? 

The underworld has penetrated deep Into 
.society. And this Is because of the nexus 
between criminals, politicians and police¬ 
men. Also in a deteriorating economic sit¬ 
uation, possession of a car or other expen¬ 


sive luxury items mi^t invite extortion. 
The underworld also keeps a dose watch 
on those who fly first class. There is a real 
feeling of uncertainty among the business 
community. 

Ifk said that most of those killed 
have borrowed from gangers or 
are otherwise involved with them. 

We have no sympathy for a section of 
builders and their Uke who are linked with 
the gangsters. But what we ate seeing now 
is simply extortion in which innocents are 
failing victims. Today the situation is such 
that people are afraid of flashing their 
wealth. People now prefer a low profile; 
far from an ostentatious lifestyle, even 


leasc^Ue lldng is not possible. 

Can you hope to solve the pnridem 
before it gom totally out of han^ 

When A1 Capone held Chicago to tatisom, 
he was brought to book by the Inteofel 
Revenue Service of the US. Here our gov¬ 
ernment departments and laws have no 
teeth. Films ate glorifying crime. Value 
systems have totally changed; People 
want easy money. Moreover, extortion h 
controlled by corrupt politicians. Then 
again, we requite a totd revamp of the 
judicial system. Today only gangsters qm 
afford the best lawyers. Governments 
have no capadty to hire people like Ram 
Jethmalani. Wd are doing our best but 
only one chamber of commerce cannot 
lick the problem. All ri^t-thinking peo¬ 
ple must come together in thte fight. 



Businessmen are debating whether to set up a security blanket 
with the police’s help. The problem is, even the police commis¬ 
sioner admits there may be some black sheep among his force. 


lie notes, "We are not 
supporting the unethical 
businessmen. There has to 
be .some self-regulation 
here because they definite¬ 
ly put us to di.sadvantage. 

What worries us is that 
even the ethical business¬ 
men are now falling prey 
to such extortionists.” 

Both Gurnani and Tri¬ 
vedi are eager to see the 
Maharashtra government 
introduce its proposed 
“mini-iAi)\" to fight gang¬ 
sters. They are also advo¬ 
cates of police encounters. 

But Ribeiro disagrees, say¬ 
ing this is no solution; 

"You kill one, several oth¬ 
ers will rise in their place. 

And in the process you 
will unnecessarily crimi¬ 
nalise the police, who 
might kiil a gangster 
today, an innocent tomor¬ 
row and you the day after 
for the money.' 

O THKRS hold that a 
mini-rADA law might 
be a way out if it 
c'oraes along with some 
precautionary measures like setting up a 
review committee comprising police chiefs 
and human rights activists, including for¬ 
mer high court judges, to review the cases 
before rather than after the suspects are 
charged under the law. In that case, Ribeiro 
suggests that the law be patterned on the 
Organised Crime and Racketeering Law of 
the US which brought down crime levels 
in cities like New York and Chicago. 

Incidentally, Ribeiro, who was appoint¬ 
ed chairperson of a Union home ministry 


committee to review crime and policing, 
submitted his report to home minister 
L.K. Advani on October 28. Among his 
recommendations: politicisation of the 
police must-cease at once; the police 
should be more accountable to the law 
and not the politician; and, most impor¬ 
tantly, the judicial process must be 
brought back on the rails. Which means 
every organised crime racket must be 
investigated, brought to court and the 
verdict delivered within the year; the 


courts must restrain lawyers from endless¬ 
ly seeking extensions of dates and bail 
must not be given indiscriminately. 

Similar recommendations have been 
made in the past, only to be ignored. But 
with the business community up in arms 
and honest tax-paying citizens being 
squeezed by the gangsters, the Manohar 
Josh! government and the police have per¬ 
haps received their last wake-up call. If the 
government does not act now, It could face 
a virtual revolt by the middle class. ■ 
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The party needs to keep a ‘betrayed’ Khurana in better humour if it is to do well in the Delhi polls 


By RANJIT BHUSHAN 


W HEN Alai Bfhari Vajpayee 
kicked off the crucial cam¬ 
paign for the Delhi assembly 
elections on October 24, Delhi 
Bjp's principal campaigner, str¬ 
ategist and executor Madan Lai Khurana 
was conspicuous by his absence. In fact, at 
that moment, Khurana was sitting amidst 
the serene settings of the Rajgir hilts in 
Bihar, shoulder to shoulder with Laloo 
Yadav, his party's arch opponent, dis¬ 
cussing, no doubt, the advent of Buddha— 
as well a$ keeping an eye on the ever bur¬ 
geoning Bihari votebank in Delhi. 


Though Khurana was in Bihar in his capa¬ 
city as the Union tourism minister in a pro¬ 
gramme that was hnalised well in advance, 
the message to the party leadership was 
clear. Delhi's political strongman was upset 
over the way he had been shortchanged in 
the Rjp's balancing act—as much an attempt 
at urban social engineering as a political 
compromise. The sole victim acco^ing to 
Khurana: himself. Just before the elections, 
this could hardly be good news for the aiP. 

Since he began as a successful corporator 
In the '60s to the days whai the aiP establ¬ 
ished itself as the party of governance in the 
capital, Khurana has not had much value 
for a berth in the Union cabinet. His main 


interest was Delhi's chief ministership. In 
the '80$, Khurana campaigned relentlessly 
for Delhi's statehood and when Delhi got a 
truncated assembly, he raised the pitch for 
more powers for the assembly. Just as he 
thought he was on the verge of achieving 
that, the hawala scandal broke and he had 
to make way for Sahib Singh Verma, 

Something Khurana took In his stride, 
confident it was merely a temporary hitch. 

So when Verma was replaced last month by 
Sushma Swaraj as chief minister, Khurana's 
fdt absolutely betrayed and convinced that 
quiet acquiescence would get him nowhere. 

His letter to the party leadership last fort- ^ 
night referred to fratricidal warfare within 
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the party as well as rewards to those Instru¬ 
mental in organising these warring groups. 
The note prepared in Hindi said "commit¬ 
ted and dedicated workers have been mar¬ 
ginalised.... Ail decisions in the party are 
being taken for known or unknown reas¬ 
ons, under pressure. And they are being 
taken keeping in mind the person to be aff¬ 
ected by it. So they are extremely subject¬ 
ive." As attacks on Vajpayee and L.K. Adv- 
ani go, he could not have been mote direct. 

But he cooled down soon enough, after a 
couple of meetings with Vajpayee and Adv- 
ani—a point the party goes to great lengths 
to emphasise. "We are all united, and are 
going to fight the elections. Khutanaji is 
happy now," says MP Vljay Goel, who rep¬ 
resents Delhi's Chandnl Chowk parliamen¬ 
tary constituency. If Khurana has Indeed 


been mollified, the credit goes less to the bjp 
leadership than to electoral dynamics 
whereby even if Delhi's strongman is angry, 
his hands are tied. Says a party leader; "If 
by chance, the bjp gets its seats in Delhi 
minus Khurana, what will happen to him?" 

Khurana's supporters point to the elec¬ 
toral arithmetic of the day: of the 49-strong 
contingent of Delhi bjp mlas, Khurana can 
count on at least 25 to give him full sup¬ 
port. Despite his sulking fils, he is keen to 
see them renominated and that can oniy 
happen if he himseif attends the election 
meetings. According to his supporters, 
Khurana is aiso reconciled to the fact that 
there is stili much at stake even though he 
has been denied the chief ministership. 

B ut in the days to come, that could be 
another problem area for Khurana. 
The party leadership is not keen to 
renominate too many sitting mias. in an 
interna! survey conducted by the bjp recen¬ 
tly, it was revealed that the performance of 
a majority of party mias has been so indif¬ 
ferent that renominating them would mean 
asking for trouble. Says bjp general secretary 
Venkaiah Naidu, who is in charge of Delhi 
affairs: "We have laid down three criteria for 
renomination; commitment to party, 
winnability of the candidate and the con¬ 
stituency profile." Naidu adds that there 
will be no interference from the party's cen¬ 
tral leadership and that candidatures rec¬ 
ommended by mandal and district commit¬ 
tee presidents would be considered. In addi¬ 
tion, as a policy decision, no corporators 
would be given tickets to contest. 

At a time when the bjp's 
'social engineering' could be 
a bit off the mark in Delhi- 
more than SO per cent of 
Delhi's population is 
Punjabi, in contrast to the 
barely 2 per cent jats whom 
the leaders want to keep 
happy by keeping Verma in 
good humour—it is impor¬ 
tant for the party to keep on 
the right side of Khurana. 

And with prices of essential 
commodities going through 
the roof (considering the bjp 
consolidated it support base 
in Delhi through a series of anti-price rise 
agitations over the last three decades) in 
addition to other civic problems, the bjp 
now needs Khurana like never before. For, 
he knows Delhi, is acquainted with its rank 
and file, is largely aware of constituency 
profiles and what it takes to win elections. 
Moreover, the former chief minister, with 
his easy access to hundreds of common 
constituents who throng his house every 
morning, has never gone against the party. 

Khurana's supporters say that the track 
record of the Delhi government during his 


tenure as chief minister stands in stark con¬ 
trast to his successors. "You can rest assured 
that if Khurana was there in place of Verma, 
he would have nipped the problems In the 
bud. At least if nothing else, you could 
expect a big public announcement. After 
all, Khurana knows how to keep an agenda 
alive," says a central leader, adding that the 
silence of the party on these issues may cost 
them dear in the elections. 

Indeed, there is more to recommend 
Khurana. He is among the few bjp leaders 
who can liaise easily with other political 
parties—not necessarily just the allies. Take 
his successful visit to Bihar recently. He 
schmoozed easily with Laloo at a time when 
relations between Yadav and governor S.S. 
Bhandari are at a dangerous low. In fact, his 
invitation to Bihar reportedly came at the 
behest of Laloo himself. Khurana also has a 
line 0 {)en with Omprakash Chauthaia and 
he considers himself the main architect of 
the Bjp-Akali accord. And with the impend¬ 
ing Delhi polls, that is no mean considera¬ 
tion; there is a substantial Sikh vote in the 
capital, which since the 1984 riots has gone 
largely in favour of the bjp. 

In a way, with Swaraj, a new brand of 
Punjabi leadership has been sought to be 
introduced by the party. The original Delhi 
Punjabi troika of Khurana-Vijay Malhotra- 
Kcdarnath Sahni, around which the party 
and its affiliates—particularly the abv^— 
built up their cadres, seems to have been 
marginalised. In its place, the ass is keen to 
promote people from the organisation. 

Insiders say such theorising is popular 
with organisation men who don't have to 
contest elections. For now, 
when the bjp is going to be up 
against a strong anti-incum¬ 
bency wave, in addition to 
other factors, their cadres 
would have a strong role to 
play. While party leaders 
deny that there is any demo¬ 
ralisation among the rank 
and file, they admit that hav¬ 
ing a seasoned leader at the 
helm of affairs is crucial. 
That's where Khurana scores, 
as more than anyone else in 
Delhi, it is to him that the bjp 
cadres and a number of their 
elected representatives owe allegiance. 

The Delhi bjp office is bustling with pros¬ 
pective candidates. But there are more pic¬ 
tures of Sahib Singh Verma than Sushma 
and Khurana put together. There are a num¬ 
ber of surveys which are being cited as 
gospel truth, but one conducted by a promi¬ 
nent daily said 11 per cent of Delhiites want 
Khurana as chief minister, leaving Sahib 
Singh Verma far behind in the sweepstakes. 
In the battle for Delhi that is expected to be 
fought on a razor's edge, that could come as 
cold comfort for the bjp. ■ 
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South^'ile Fratricide 

An RSS activist is slain by BJP men—the beginning of a feud? 


S UBTERRANEAN tensions 

had already begun to dent 
the image of the Sangh par- 
ivar as a happy family where con¬ 
flict of interest did not hamper 
peaceful co-existence. But last 
fortnight, ttiese tensions seethed 
to the surtace and the growing 
hostility between the Bin and the 
RSS burst into public view. 

In Kasargod district, an emerg¬ 
ing liindutva stronghold, an rss 
instructor was stabbed to death 
and another injured on October 
1 7 when a band of inebriated bji> 
workers attacked an rss shakha. 

The incident has plunged the 
Sangh parivar leadership into 
perhaps the worst credibility crisis it 
has faced in recent years. 

The killing of 22-year-old rss activist 
Udayakumar, though not politically 
motivated, acquires significance Iseca- 
use it highlights the potential fault¬ 
lines in the Sangh parivar edifice and 
the growing incompatibility between 
the rss and its political cousin, the bjp. 
The incompatibility stems from a clash 
of styles. Bji> cadres, not trained in the 
art of discipline, are becoming increas¬ 
ingly restive with rss codes of conduct. 

in recent years, the political party’s 
ranks have swelled with members cho¬ 
sen for their combative spirit rather 
than political commitment, a tactical 
line adopted by the leadership to coun¬ 
teract the ci’itMi’s hegemony in north 
Kerala. Kasargod, the state's northern¬ 
most district bordering Karnataka, is 
part of a tiaditional battleground where 
ci>i(M) and B|i> cadres routinely clash. 

The human fodder in these political 
wars comes from the headload and agri¬ 
cultural workforce of the area who are 
readily available for a price. Over the 
years, the bjp has inducted such merce¬ 
naries to fend off belligerent (,pi(m) 
cadres, and substantially contributed to 
the criminaiisation of politics in the 



Mohan (top): the RSS activist who survived the 
attack; victim Udayakuraar's mother. Inconsolable 


area, cpi(m) leaders say this process has 
permeated the rss cadres as well. 

At least two of the five bjp workers held 
for the killing of Udayakumar are accu¬ 
sed parties in earlier murder cases invo¬ 
lving (:n(M) cadres. In the aftermath of 
the latest killing, posters sprang up aro¬ 
und Kanhangad town accusing a senior 
m leader of sheltering the culprits. 

Madakkai Kammaran, state bjp vice- 
president, has the reputation of a mafia 


don in local political circles. The party's 
dominant flag-bearer in a traditional Left- 
wing bastion, Kammaran is more amused 
than hurt by the charge that his minions 
carried out the fratricidal killing of an rss 
activist. "The bjp and r.ss are united. The 
recent incident happened when 
low class people drank too much 
and clashed with each other. It 
is not a case of infighting within 
the Sangh parivar," Kammaran 
told Outlook at the bjp office In 
Kanhangad. 

This is also the Saflgh parivar's 
official stand. Following Udaya- 
kumar's murder, the bjp and rss 
leadership quickly closed ranks. 
State B|P president C.K. Padma- 
nabhan, vice-president Kamm¬ 
aran and RSS leaders Sethuma- 
dhavan and TV. Santhoshkumar 
sat together to defuse a tense sit¬ 
uation that threatened to snow¬ 
ball into a major embarrassment. 
On the ground, tem|)ers still 
simmered. FoMowing Udayakumar's 
slaying, rss cadres went on the rampage 
and torched the homes of the bjp work¬ 
ers involved in the attack. 

Still, the Sangh parivar is keen to put on 
a poker face over the crisis. This is appar¬ 
ent from the remarks of P.V. Mohan, the 
RSS activist who survived the knife attack 
that killed his colleague. "The bjp work¬ 
ers were drunk. The incident was not the 
result of enmity between the bjp and r,s.s," 
he says, nursing a heavily bandaged arm. 
Not everyone is convinced. The feeling 
on the ground in Kasargod is that the 
criminal elements, who form the fight¬ 
ing arm of the bjp as well as the cpifM), 
enjoy political patronage in both parties. 
Consequently, the political mercenary 
has become a runaway phenomenon in 
Kasargod and Kannut, the hotbeds of 
political turbulence. He is not amenable 
to being controlled by the political lead¬ 
ership and his activities have escalated 
the level of violence in the region, 
leaders like Kammaran betray a thinly 
concealed sympathy for such elements. 
Answering the charge of harbouring 
criminals, he observes; "Some of those 
involved in the recent incident ate 
accused in other cases. This does not 
mean they ate criminals. People are 
often picked up by the police as sus¬ 
pects, even if they are innocent." 

Over the past decade, the streets of 
Kasargod have been awash with the 
blood of waning cadres of the bjp-rss 
combine on the one side and the cpi(m) 
on the other. On October 17,1998, the 
Sangh parivar drew its own blood. Its 
leaders ate now trying to stifle the 
effects of that fratricidal nightmare. ■ 
Vhhtt Menon in Kasargod 
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PROFILE 


The Face That’s Hot News 


Daijit Dhaliwal isn’t just another Punjabi iass. When she reads 
the iTN news, more than a miliion American eyes piug in. 



BySANJAYSURI 


S O this Is the face that launched a 
million fans—if not more. The sort 
of thing stars do, even starlets 
manage, but a Punjabi newsreader 
doing so in redneck America? How 
on earth, or over satellite, did that happen? 

As so often happens, Daijit Dhaliwal sho¬ 
wed she mattered most when it seemed 
she was leaving. Announcement came that 
the ITN World Newrs that Daijit anchored 
was to be taken off a group of 19 American 
TV stations it broadcast to, she broadcast 
to. A howl of protest went up. The Ame¬ 
ricans could find their news somewhere 
else, not Daijit. From everyone's secret love 
she became the collective idol. 

Daijit Dhaliwal, 35, single, has co-ancho¬ 
red Channel 4 news in Britain for a while 
now, but she's nothing like a celebrity in 


Britain. She used to anchor the bbc World 
news, but if viewers noticed when she left, 
they did nothing. The Americans are dif¬ 
ferent, they like to have wha’t they like. 
They flooded the itn with demands to have 
her back; set up groups to reclaim Daijit. 

Across local TV stations in New York, 
Washington DC, Florida, San Jose in Cali¬ 
fornia, in Los Angeles, in Dallas, in Philadel¬ 
phia, and in the America few outside Ame¬ 
rica ever get to heat about—Plattsburgh, 
Providence, Tacoma, Dayton, San Bernar¬ 
dino, Indianapolis, Merrilville, Denver, 
Mlman, Huntingdon Beach—Americans, 
mostly males, suddenly found themselves 
wanting to have Daijit back in their homes. 

She had been noticed before in America. 
The magazine Rolling Stone declared her the 
Hot News Reader of 1998. "While most talk¬ 
ing heads crackle with contrived authority 
and plastic sex appeal,” it wrote in August, 





"Dhaliwal, who anchors London's Emmy- 
winning HN World News, radiates cool Intel¬ 
ligence and quaint English good-neighbour- 
llness." The Indian face with the "enchant¬ 
ing West London accent" had quietly bec¬ 
ome a part of Americans' lives. 

She told Rolling Stone. "In international 
news, you're invariably dealing with grue¬ 
some stories: earthquakes, coups, genocide. 
You keep your objectivity, but at 
the Hme time you're a human 
being and you've got to be compas¬ 
sionate." Here Rolling Stone found 
the key to her success: "It's this elu¬ 
sive combination of gravity and 
humanity that makes Dhaliwai 
worth keeping an eye on." 

T he teal reason might not be as clever 
as that comment. In the end, it's more 
than just something about her face. A 
face unglamourised in its aloofness, a look 
almost untelevised. A voice-that speaks 
words, does not deliver soundbites; a smile 
that comes from [Krson, not for camera; 
eyes that speak to you, not an audience. 

ib an America brought up on dummies 
cloned into TV-speak, Daijit is what she is 
not. None of that smug self-consciousness 
or self-celebratory airs TV personalities 
exude. She has charm that has heart in it, 


and which, in the America of the day, is 
reassuringly unLewlnskyesque. Gravity 
and humanity, yes, but there's something 
here also of an undehnable connection 
between pind-di-kurhi and baslc-American. 

True to expected form, she speaks of "we" 
the ITN, not of she, Daijit. "World News has 
a very loyal following, especially in the 
US," she says. "I think its popularity lies in 


the fact that we're truly international in 
our coverage. When our viewers switch on 
they can find out exactly what's happened 
in the world—there's no bias and no com¬ 
mentary." Not very Punjabi in her under¬ 
statement there. The truth, as much of 
America seems to know, is that it's she 
who's made itn a success story in America. 

"Daijit Admirers of the World Unite!” a 
fan club in America proclaimed. Her fans 
beg for any information on her, including 
word of any "Daijit sighting to report". The 
Americans send her mail, baseball caps, pro¬ 
posals, advice on haircuts, and appeals to be 


told her birthday. All heart here, but heart 
in which TV stations have seen commerce. 
From November 2, itn in rescheduled World 
News broadcasts will go out to 40 stations 
covering 38 per cent of America's popula¬ 
tion, not just the 19 smaller stations before. 

An Atlanta station that had decided to 
drop ITN is sticking to it now because to 
lose Daijit is to lose viewers. Another wants 


to replace itn with bk;, but has begged mv 
for one-minute "news breaks” featuring 
Daijit, just to keep viewers happy. 

And so ITN now has a far wider TV audi¬ 
ence in the US than any British programme 
from any company has had before. Daijit, 
more than anyone else, has delivered Ame¬ 
rican audiences to Britain. The bbc which 
had outbid itn earlier in winning a contract 
to broadcast over the smaller 19 stations, is 
left far behind after the new deal signed by 
ITN. All this from someone who joined the 
BBC as trainee reporter in 1990. Now, in her 
face rival itn has found a fortune. ■ 


Her fans beg for any information on her, including word of 
any “Daijit sighting to report”. They send her e-mail, baseball 
caps, proposals and desperately want to know her birthday. 
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"I have a little less say and a lot more money." 

CNN's founder Ted Turner, on the direction Ms life has taken after the network was acquired by Time Warner Inc. 
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He 1$ dashing, with a- , 
lot of style. And Uka 
Carlos Fuentes and 
Octavio Paz, die 
ambassador of Mexkxi, 

Edmundo Pont, comes 
from a loiig tradjtkHi 
of poet-dtplmnats. 

When htf is notoversee- ' ‘ 
ing translations of Fuentes' Aura into 
Hindi, be Is compiling hU’own poems 
into a book. His office, painted a dark 
rose, is a seduction of Mexican and 
Columbian art work. Classical musk 
plays while Font talks passionately... 
^ut art, and about India. He assocl* 
ates his first encountm with this coun- 
tiy with the smell of paan in the Ait 
India plane; The aroma and humidity 


Upon arrive in Delhi in 
August .1^5 Was a born* 
again experience. He 
describes the capital city 
with its old and new 
parts as "existing simul- 
taneomly in two di^r- 
_ ent millennia''. He cuts 
I an intriguing figure in 
^ Lodhl Gardens where 
Pent be walks while reading 
a book at the same 

time. "Often people ask me about this. 
It has become a useful way to start a 
conversation," The reality is that Font 
finds exetdse boring and will try to 
distract himself from the routine. 

He has few regrets. He once told 
Gabriel Garcia Marquez, a good friend, 
"You know Cabo, l am sad, I can't write 
novels," to which Marquez replied: "And 
I am very sad, I can't write poetry." 

Jtnaki ft. Ibvmmar 


■ NEW YORK 

Tribai. Vanii y 
A nasty squabble has broken 
out between two tribes of the 
Indian community—those 


made those remarks in reac¬ 
tion to an incidence of vio¬ 
lence where a West Indian 
youth, Rishi Maharaj, was 
clobbered in a white neigh¬ 


business plans to several invest¬ 
ors. The winner will get $5,000 
in cash. An encouraging start. 

■ DURBAN 

Indians Surrkmdkr 
Nine iocal indian men—among 
them live high-ranking officers 
from the Chatsworth police 
station south of Durban—were 



where they lead comftanies. 
The DC-based Indian cfo High 
Tech Council is developing a 
network of people with a com¬ 
mon heritage and industry. It 


arre.stod recently in connection 
with the largest robbery in 
South African history, in which 
R 31 million was stolen from 
SBV, an organisation which dis¬ 
tributes cash on behalf of local 
banks. The nine gave them¬ 
selves over to the authorities 
after warrants were issued fol¬ 
lowing a two-year investigation 


lllustralioiisWJAYACHANDRAN 



from India and those from the 
West Indies. The trouble began 
when a Bengali 'leader', who is 
known to be more of a boor 
than a bhadralok, said that his 
West Indian brothers were 
louts who are "more likely to 
Indulge in alcohol, hold blue- 
collar jobs and have broken 
families." The Bengali leader 


bourhood in Queens. The 
Indo-Caribbeans are incensed 
while enlightened Indians are 
downright embarrassed. 

■ WASHINGTON 

Hi-Tecii Unity 
The Washington metro area 
has become a mecca for Indian 
technologists and a place 



will hold a competition in featuring intervention by inv- 
which executives of five Indian estlgators from Lloyds of 
.start-up companies will present London, who insure sbv. 
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PAKISTAN 


Moving Beyond Islam 

The Jamaat-e-lsiami tries to fill in a political vacuum, but is it equipped for a broader agenda? 



Photographs by AFP 


By MARIANA BAABAR in Islamabad 


T he lush green Margalla Hills 
resounded with loud cries of 
"Allah-oAkbar", as thousands of 
Jamaat-e-lslami workers gathered 
for a three-day convention calling 
for a quick revolution and an end to the 
"corrupt and inefficient" government of 
prime minister Nawaz Sharif. “When peo¬ 
ple rise from every .street, neighbourhood, 
city and town, this dilapidated system will 
automatically crumble and give way. We 
have to tell the people which leadership can 
take cate of the country and which cannot. 
Even the greatest of evil forces surrenders 
when confronted with a mass awareness. 
The present system will also give way. If not, 
it will be compelled to do so, after it has 
been subjugat^," warned Qazi Hussain 
Ahmed, Ameer, Jamaat-e-islami. 

"Inqilab, inqilab," the loud speakers 


echoed while the government looked the 
other way. Islamabad had never seen any¬ 
thing like this. Last fortnight the Jamaat lit¬ 
erally took over the capital as they pitched 
in their tents and turned the area opposite 
Faisal mosque into a little village for their 
annual meeting. This massive congregation 
of the country’s largest rightist party sent 
shivers down the collective 
spine of the diplomatic com¬ 
munity which asked the gov¬ 
ernment for extra security. 

The Jamaat was not apolo¬ 
getic about its street power, 
which has no parallel in 
Pakistan and can only be 
matched by the army. But 
for now Qazi Hussain says he 
is patient. "If we want, we 
can go and occupy the 
Parliament House and gov- 
errunent offices but we do 


Jamaat chief Qazi with Syad Salauddin, 
supreme commander of the Hizhul 
Mujahideen, at the rally on October 25 

not want to do so. Believe me, there is 
nothing that can stop us. Now the next 
change will not be introduced by these 
Pindiwalas (army), but by Jamaat and the 
people," the Qazi told the 
highly charged gathering. 

Significantly, the Qazi's 
men have kept away from 
sectarian killings; compared 
to the otlier militant Islam¬ 
ist groups, it is almost 'doc¬ 
ile', preaching mc^cration. 
Unlike fundamentalist Islam 
as practiced in Afghanistan, 
the convention took a step 
forward and called for legit¬ 
imising the rights of women 
and spelled out a charter of 
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PAKISTAN 


women's rights, thus shedding its earlier 
conservative approach. 

The Jamaat also drove home the point 
that they are the most disciplined reli- 
glous-cum-political patty in the country. 
This is one of the reasons why Nawaz 
Sharif, unlike Benazir Bhutto in the past, 
did not even bother to tell them to choose 
any site other than the federal capital. 
Besides, the government knew that with its 
waning authority and the writ of the state 
continuously challenged, it was in no posi¬ 
tion to oppose the convention. Instead the 
local administration went out of its way to 
accommodate the Jamaat. 

"In trying to re-position itself in Pakis¬ 
tan's politics, the Jamaat has more to do in 
terms of both eliciting broader electoral 
support as well as fashioning workable 
solutions to Pakistan's problems. It also 
needs to demonstrate more 
convincingly than it has in 
the past that its commit¬ 
ment to demoaatic politics 
means respect for pluralism 
in all its dimensions," wrote 
the English dally The News. 

U NLIKE the Muslim 
League, which main¬ 
tained a stony silence 
over the Jamaat's utterances, 
the military establishment 
reacted sharply to the Qazi's 
charges. Not that it damp¬ 
ened his spirits. "What 1 
have said was that people 
think that the generals are 
not corps commanders but 
crore commanders. I have 
made a statement on the basis of a princi¬ 
ple. Islam pleads for law, justice and accou¬ 
ntability across the board, including in 
Pakistan's armed forces. In Islam there sho¬ 
uld be accountability of all. As the Pakistan 
army has jihad, iman and taqm as its 
motto, its commanders ate equally accou¬ 
ntable. Mine is a well-considered statement 
after consultation at the Jamaat-e-Islaml 
shoota," the Qazi challenged the raiQ. 

Inde^, there was simply no stopping the 
Qazi. For good reason too. The Jamaat has 
lost too much time waiting in the wings. 
The time is right. The people are disap¬ 
pointed with the PPi’ and the pml leadership 
and may be willing to give a chance to an 
alternative but clean leadership. The Qazi is 
hoping to fill this vacuum and start by tak¬ 
ing over the reins of the opposition leader¬ 
ship from a completely disenchanted and 
personally hamstrung Benazir Bhutto. 

Besides, the Qazi has realised that he has 
to promise the people more than just reli¬ 
gion. Even this plank has been snatched 
from him—first by Benazir Bhutto with her 
veil and prayer beads and then by Nawaz 
Sharif who has tried to bring in his own 


brand of Islamisation. This probably acco¬ 
unts for the Jamaat's gradual shift from 
projecting itself as a religious party to its 
current endeavour to become a main¬ 
stream party with cross-over appeal. 

The Jamaat had boycotted the 1997 elec¬ 
tions for fear of being completely wiped 
out at the polls. As the elections turned out 
to be completely one-sided, in hindsight 
this api^ars to have been a wise move. But 
historically the Jamaat has taken a beating 
in every election that it has contested. 
Critics have gone to the extent of saying 
that voters in Pakistan are against rightist 
parties and that the thousands that col¬ 
lected in Islamabad were the entire vote- 
bank of the Jamaat. 

The critics have a point. The Jamaat has 
been completely wiped out from its old 
stronghold of Karachi and neighbouring 


authority, Nawazf Sharif Is 
silent on the Jamaat’s 
litany of charges against 
him and warnings against 
giving in to Silt Clinton 
and signing the CTBT. 


Hyderabad where the mqm flag now flies 
high. In Punjab, the pml has swept the past 
elections, with Balochistan still in the 
hands of tribal and feudal groups. It is only 
in the nwfp, the province the Qazi hails 
from, that his party enjoys some electoral 
support. But this too is fast eroding as, 
together with ppp and pml, other right-wing 
parties are putting up a spirited fight. 

Ostensibly none of this has dampened 
enthusiasm in the Jamaat ranks. "We 
would not encourage those who are look¬ 
ing for back doors. We believe in electoral 
politics. We do not want anarchy because 


it may lead to the disintegration of the 
country. We also do not want the army or 
any other force to carry us to the corridors 
of power," announced Khurshid Ahmed, 
deputy chief of the Jamaat. 

The only other way to bring about a 
quick end to the pml government is if the 
Jamaat joins forces with the combined 
opposition led by the ppp, turns to street 
agitation and demands fresh elections. 
Though elected for a five-year term, the 
dismal and pathetic two-year track record 
of Nawaz Sharif is indicative jp itself that 
the nation cannot suffer any more. 

Meanwhile, the Jamaat has not stopped 
working on its pet causes. At the conven¬ 
tion, it made no bones about its policy of 
supporting Kashmiri mujahideen. In fact, 
the Qazi openly welcomed leaders of 
Harkat-ul-Islam who attended the conven¬ 
tion and announced that 
three of their men had bro¬ 
ken out of the Jammu jail. 
The announcement was gre¬ 
eted with loud cheers. Also 
invited were Syed Ali Gee- 
lani, of the Kashmir-based 
Hurriyat Conference, but he 
did not get permission from 
New Delhi to travel. 

"We as Muslims will not 
accept any secondary role 
in the world, though the 
we.stern powers have been 
dictating to the world for 
the last 200 years. We do 
not accept Israeli hegem¬ 
ony in West Asia, we do not 
accept India's claim on 
Kashmir as its integral part 
and similarly we do not accept Europe's or 
the West's right to rule the world. It is not 
acceptable to Muslims," the Qazi later 
told a press conference. 

What will be the fallout of ail this on the 
■Sharif-Bill Clinton summit later this year? 
Sharif could well try and impress on 
Clinton that unless the US bails him out, 
the fundamentalist lobby in Pakistan is 
ready to stake its claim. In fact, the Qazi 
cautioned Sharif to buy a one-way ticket to 
Washington if he decides to sign the ciw. 
"Since no country will have a nuclear status 
under the npt, ctbt and fmct, Pakistan sho¬ 
uld not join these agreements," he argued. 
Whether Sharif heeds these warnings or 
not, the convention has left some in 
Pakistan wondering if this is the only polit¬ 
ical force left with the skills to govern the 
country. The Jamaat today has come a long 
way from a cloistered religious party to one 
which is more liberal in its thought process 
than other religious parties—at least it tries 
to give that impression. But its success will 
depend on how the two largest political 
parties, the ppp and the pml, extricate them¬ 
selves from the present turmoil. ■ 
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INSURANCE 

from Oriental. 


Yes. There is a way to insure happiness 


Oriental presents Householder's Insurance Policy, 
a comprehensive policy that covers your house, household 
goods and valuables against a wide array of perils including 
theft, fire, natural calamities, accidento, riots etc. 


Loss or damage to your household 
goods, electrical appliances, jewellery & 
valuables arising out of theft, burglary 
and/or house breaking. 


Loss of, or damage to jewellery and 
valuables. 


Accidental breakage of plate glass. 


Electrical and mechanical breakdown of 
domestic appliances, such as mixer, 
washing machine, refrigerator, air- 
conditioner etc. 

Loss or damage to electronic items like 
TV, VCR, VCP, music system against 
mechanical and electrical breakdown, 
fire, burglary and against legal liability. 


Pedal cycl« against fire, theft and legal 
liability. 




iT Loss of, or damage to baggage while 

travelling in India. 


n 


Cover for death or disability due to 
accident to the insured, spouse and 
children. r , 7 



Complete security of your home & contents against theft; fire and other perils. 



For further details please contact any of our nearest office or agent. 

THE ORIENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITEO 

(A subsidiary of General Insurance Corporation of India) 

Oriental House, A-2&27, Asaf All Road, New Delhl-110 002 
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have not made It clear what exactly they 
are willing to offer us in return." 

The resolution, a copy of which was made 
available to Outlook, in part "expresses grave 
concern over—and strongly deplores—the 
recent nuclear tests conducted in South 
Asia" and "notes that the states concerned 
[India and Pakistan] have declared morato- 
ria on further testing and have said that 
they are willing to enter into legal commit¬ 
ments not to conduct any further nuclear 
tests, and reiterates the need for such legal 
commitments to be expressed in legal form 
by signing and ratifying the (Compre¬ 
hensive Nuclear Test Ban Treaty." 

T he Indian side—headed by envoy to 
the UN Kamlesh Shanna, envoy to the 
UN in Geneva, Savitri Kunadi, and 
additional secretary in the I’orcign Ministry, 
Dilip lahiri-has been iiieet- 
, ing with various delega- 

//lions to lobby sup- 
port for New 









, f ^ 




view that th6 Canadian resolution does not resolutu 
take account of the later realities that have of nuck 
developed on the issue, like India declaring gers of 
a moratorium on testing. India also vehc- nuclear 
mently objects to a reference in the text to ative on 

.Security Council resolution 1172, which adopt n 

condemned the tests. The Council resolu- weapon 
tion also urged both countries to join the use of ni 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty and the "The h 
treaty banning underground nuclear tests. carries u 
Western diplomats claim both India and or accide 
Pakistan are threatening to introduce will have 
amendments to the text unless the refer- mankind 
ence to 1172 is changed. Both countries' resolutioi 
prime ministers, Atal Behari Vajpayee and rnent pat 
Nawaz Sharif, announced to the 185-nation mendatic 

General Assembly in September that they whether 
planned to sign the test ban treaty, but only tion will 
if certain conditions were met, including dangers,” 
the lifting of US economic sanctions. Also in 

The resolution has to be first considered a razor-sl 

by what is known as the 'First til's rath 

(lommittee', a panel that deals with disar- that, ovei 
mament issues, and diplomatic sources tobroade 
report that there’s lot of resistance from whole ne 
non-aligned states to the 
document. A vote is expec¬ 
ted this week. One Indian "If Iha noi|l|C|| 
official, speaking privately, . , 

said; "This is a nonsensical HaS 3 fOlB (III 
resolution because it’s very proKfOrStiOII 
selective in its approach. . » . 

That’s why we are against it. 8ll3irSJ, WBy 
Pakistan is also against it. ritri If nnl 9i>f 
No such resolution with .. . . 

such specificity was intro- OH IIIO lailS 01 

duced in 1995 when the ttlOUSSOdS Of 

French and Chinese con- 
ducted their tests... More- N'WOSpOIISi 
over, there have been other 
developments since the 
May tests and those are not reflected in doubtful, 
the resolution." eration n 

A second official, also seeking anonymity, weapons 
said: "First, these chaps wanted this issue He added 

inserted in the CD [Conference on Disar- a country 

mamentj Report to the General Assembly, when it 

They couldn’t. Now they are trying it in the including 

First Committee so that it can come up sand wea] 

before the (fcneral Assembly’s plenary." The ust 
This official pointed out that other urged me 
nuclear weapon nations had conducted Council: ’ 
over 2,000 tests and sub-aitical (computer- where the 
simulated), tests were still being conducted, between 1 
"And there’s no reference to those issues In world Is d 
this resolution," the official pointed out, deveiopin 
adding: "That, we feel, is discriminatory." indifferen 
The official said that the real issue for the manent tr 
world community was really not the Indian Even as 

tests, but the lack of disarmament by nuc- "we also! 
lear states. "That’s the main issue and by it or to 1; 
introducing this resolution they [nuclear intematio 
weapons states] are trying to divert the suits pow 
attention from their own omissions." mat, comi 
Launching its own diplomatic offensive tion, qulpj 
to showcase the dangers from long-time one of the 
nuclear weapons states, India introduced a 


resolution that calls for total elimination 
of nuclear weapons to eradicate the dan¬ 
gers of a nuclear war and says: "Until 
nuclear weapons cease to exist, it is imper¬ 
ative on part of nuclear weapon states to 
adopt measures that assure non-nuclear 
weapon states against the use or threat of 
use of nuclear weapons." 

"The hair-trigger alert of nuclear weapons 
carries unacceptable risks of unintentional 
or accidental use of nuclear weapons, which 
will have catastrophic consequences for all 
mankind," the Indian resolution warns. The 
resolution is to be discussed by the disarma¬ 
ment panel, which will then make a recom¬ 
mendation to the General Assembly on 
whether to adopt it. If adopted, the resolu¬ 
tion will put a new item, "reducing nuclear 
dangers," on the agenda of the next session. 

Also in the General Assembly, Sharma, in 
a razor-sharp attack on the Security Coun¬ 
cil’s rather imjrerial role, said; "We note 
that, over the last year, the Council has tried 
to broaden its horizons. On the one hand, a 
whole new doctrine is being built up of the 
wider implications of security 
in the po.st-millenniaI world. 
COiinCii Economic deprivations, trade 

I /In disputes, environmental deg- 

OIB ^in radations, large human rights 

ration violations, to name only a 

I luhw threats in 

WHy a seamless weave of global 

lot act security. And it is argued that 

. I the Seairity Cx)undl should 

lOnS 01 have a role in all these." 
ndsof Sharma then went on to 
innc9 ” *he charter of 

ions I the UN envisaged any role 
—— for the Security Council on 

non-proliferation, which is 
doubtful, why did it not act on the prolif¬ 
eration of tens of thousands of nuclear 
weapons since the UN was established?" 
He added, "How could the Council call on 
a country not to develop ballistic missiles 
when it has not asked others to do so, 
including those who have several thou¬ 
sand weapons in their arsenals?" 

The usually unflappable Indian envoy 
urged more transparency in the Security 
Council: "The situation has to be corrected 
where the Council is perceived as oscillating 
between hasty action, where the developed 
world Is dissatisfied, or no action, when the 
developing world feels that the Council is 
indifferent because the interest of the per¬ 
manent members is not engaged." 

Even as the Council assumes new powers, 
"we also see disturbing attempts to bypass 
it or to ignore its role in maintenance of 
international peace and security when this 
suits powerful interests." A Western diplo¬ 
mat, commenting on the Sharma presenta¬ 
tion, quipped; "lhat was a blistering attack, 
one of the sharpest I have heard." ■ 

With Ramansnda Ssngupla 




POLICY_ 


NO THANK YOUS FOR THE PM 

Vajpayee seems to be trying his level best, but it isn’t enough in the gloom-doom scenario 


B usiness confidence’ indices touch all 
time lows. Industry can't shake off 
the recession Imi)’. E-sixirts are stag¬ 
nant. And intlation continues to mount. 

All indicdtois of an inert coalition gov¬ 
ernment. ' UV had high hopes from the 
government, hut Ihere’ve been no changes 
in policy," s.ivs a Uelhi-ba.sed industrialist. 
Adds an investment banker: "The govern- 
nieiK IS doing nothing to push big infra- 
siruciure (irojects which could kickstart 
the economy." That perhaps is being loo 
crilicai, lor it was only last month that the 
government finalised the concession 
agreement for private road projects after 14 
previous drafts had Ireen rejected. 


At Prime Minister A.B. Vajpayee's first 
interaction with industry, at the cat's ann- 
I ual general meeting in April, he made 10 
I pronouncements. And it seems he has kept I 
j his word on at least half of them (see chart). 
laist month he did even better. Scarcely 
had Vajpayc-e announced his intention to 
go through with some new initiatives— 
buyback of shares, increasing the creeping 
acquisition limit for promoters, and doing 
away with government approvals for inter¬ 
corporate investments—at the annual gen¬ 
eral meeting of iin.i, that he got them 
cleared by the cabinet within two days, m e i 
president Sudhir lalan, for one, is impres- 
schJ. "Initially, the bip government had trou¬ 


ble sticking to its promises. That's because it 
was new to governance, and had to contend 
with difficult coalition partners. Now it 
knows how to make the systems work." 

Unfortunately for Vajpayee, while busin- 
e.ss had long been clamouring for these con¬ 
cessions, reaction was lukewarm. The sen- 
sex rose a mere 105 points, only to fall by 6.3 
points the next day. Explains Jalan: "The 
devil for buyback at least, is in the details, it 
will be governed by sebi guidelines, which 
arc still to be formulated. How stringent will 
they be, and what will be the delay?" 

Clearly, Vajpaycre's learning the hard way, 
reality doesn't matter, jierception does. ■ 
Bharat Ahluwalla 


VAJPAYEE’S APRIL PROMISES AT CM 


iThe government will substantially increase investments In infrastruc- 
ture development. Private sector investments will receive far greater pol- 
I' icy and implementation support. 

■The'state eMiici^ BoardrarfbankfupTahdrieed 

ii tiis Prime MinisteTs Offira yrdlrect^~mbnitor¥rpr61ec^ca~p'M 
! at more than Rs 100 crore in power, roads and bridges, dams and irriga- 
I tion, telecommunications, oil and energy, railways, ports and airports. 

[ifhe goveriimenrwiirearmi'rk substanM'plan funds lot publiclnvest-" 
ments in agriculture, rural development. Irrigation, horbculture, 
afforestation, wasteland development and related rural Infrastructure. 

■ WittiinThe next 60 days, the goveriimentlnllTVriv'eil a’ 

: National Housing Policy. 

[ iThe Urbahlaind Ceiling Act will be arhendedT. 


i ■ Within the next 30 days, the government will set up a 
: National Information Technology Task Force, which will 
i formulate a draft National Informatics Policy. 

TtThe government wlll'lnitlate immediate'steps'to effect' 
reforms in the public sector. These will embrace the 
\ whole gamut of imaginative restructuring, including 
I transparent disinvestment and reducing psu losses. 

iNecessary steps will be taken to raise tlie'rate of savings 'from 26 per 
cent to 30 per cent. 

■The ^relgn Investment Promotion Board will be required arid also 
empowered to give a firm answer to every proposal involving foi within a 
deadline of 60 days. 


VAJPAYEE'S PRONOUNCEMENTS AT FICCI 


ifCotnpanles^iilbe ^rm back shares wiffi sm guldeiinw" 

'■ fhe'gimrriment proposes to airolish the existing provision requiring. 
its prior a^royal for Inter-corporate investments. 

■Companies' wiil be peririi^tb enhance acquisition limits as perllw" 
recommendations of Me Bh^watl Committee on takeovers. 

■'Ihe'pubHd SMtor'wjti and disinvestmerit made more 

i tnifspaFent The action to achieve these objectivas will be in place within 

■ ,. . . _.___ 

•^e^'wlirbe taken tb'speed tiplie pas»ge''bf tluTCmpanies BHl aiiitf 
fbm: ' ' ' 


DID HE STICK TO HIS WORD? 


^This year's budget increased the allocation for Infrastructure by 35 per 
I cent, from Rs 45,252 crore to Rs 61,146 crore. 

I 

■The ceiiitrai government hasn't beeii able to push sees to restructure 
I themselves. 

rif arallThe PMO’s been monitoring infrastructure projects, it hasri't 


■This year's central plan increased the outlay for agriculture and allied 
services, rural development, and irrigation and flood control by a mere 
13 per cent. Up from Rs 10,983 crore last year, to Rs 12,420 crore. 

ii the government has announced the National Housing 
Policy. 

■The government is pushing hard to introduce amend- ‘ 
ments in the Urban Land Ceiling Act. But it is having 
trouble with the Parliamentary Standing Committee. 

' Bthe National Information’Technology Task Force has* * 
been set up, and it has submitted 108 recommendations 
to the government. 

■There have been virtually no reforms in the public sm- ' 
tor. And instead of making disinvestment more transpai^ 
ent, the government intends using the special purpose 
vehicle route, which Is only complicating matters further. 

• Nolnitiaiive on the savings front. .. ‘ 

i*The’Fi« continues to function as before.. 


HE HAS ACTED ALMOST IMMEDIATELY 



■ Buyback of shares has been permitted. 


■ Promoters can now acqulrelm per cent of ttiis compary's s^ 
the market, up from the previous level of two per cent. 


I ■BoiTthe Companies BIH'and r^M Inve seen vlr^iy no progress. 
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INTEL. 


Lord of the Chi|s 

Higher processing speed is what the world’s heading for 


T here win be one billlon networked 
computers in the next six years, and 
just under one computer for every six 
human beings on earth. That’s what Dr 
Craig Barrett, (to and president of the 
world's largest thipmaker Intel Corpora¬ 
tion, always has in his mind when he talks 
of e-commerce. 

But computers can penetrate 
even deeper if they can be sim¬ 
plified. Barrett would like the 
computers to be like, maybe, TV 
or radio—you switch it on and it 
starts running. And with no 
complicated procedures to be fol¬ 
lowed before switching it off. 

"The biggest fresh ground you 
nanl to break isn't so much in 
the software but the ease of use. 

That's the biggest stumbling 
block we have today," he says. 

On a two-day whistle-stop tour 
to India—his third in as many 
years as the Intel chief—Barrett 
is closely monitoring his com¬ 
pany's strategic Investments into 
small Indian companies, which 
have "exciting technologies". 

"India has the ability to be the 
. world leader in value-added 
software," he declared, annou¬ 
ncing his intention of helping 
India develop digital and enter¬ 
tainment content, in keeping 
with the current global demand. 

To supplement the company’s 
venture capital efforts, Barrett 
also addressed a gathering of 
nearly 300 management infor¬ 
mation systems (mis) managers 
in Delhi and a similar number of broadcast 
professionals in Mumbai. Just to let them 
know what chips with higher processing 
speed can do and that they are a must for 
tomorrow. 

Higher and higher and higher process¬ 
ing speed—that is what drives Intel, the 
company which invented the micro¬ 
processor chip, that made desktop com¬ 
puters possible, and gave it unparalleled 
dominance over the global PC market. 
Around 80 per cent of all PCs on earth 
have an Intel chip inside. 

What can higher processing speed achieve 
for the aimmon man? Sample one; You are 
visiting the website of Delhi's central mar¬ 
ket complex Connaught Place (the site is in 
the process of being finalised) and decide to 
che^ out the latest fashion available at a 
designer showroom. You look at the dresses 


and home In on two. But which one of the 
two should you buy: the red or the blue? 
With high enough processor power, you 
can make a mannequin wear the dresses; 
you can even make her dance to ensure you 
know how you will look! But will the man¬ 
nequin look like you? No problem, change 



the skin tone to suit youBi 
But what seems to have been happening is 
that the moment chip processing speed 
rises, software programmes become heavier, 
so the customer does not get the scale of 
benefits that should have accrued to him; 
what is referred to as the "Wlntel (Windows 
from Microsoft and Intel) conspiracy”. 
Barrett would rather dismiss questions 


about this. “No IS-year-old has enough 
processing power," he says, referring to 
their demand for games with a lot of graph¬ 
ics, that is, higher processing speed. "You 
would have to be a middle-aged person to 
say that we have enough processing power." 

Speech recognition is one area whose 
implementation in various spheres will 
require chips with very high processing 
speed. This could lead to consumer 
durables which have the ability to listen 
to the ordcB of their master. And when 
these applications have to be transmitted 
through a telephone line,* there is a lot 
TRIBHUVANTIWARI “f Compression and decom¬ 
pression of electromagnetic 
waves which has to take place- 
something which will require 
more processing power so that 
the entire thing can happen in 
real time. 

S()eech, video conferencing, 
animation and visualisation- 
all these areas will require faster ^ 
microprocessor speed. And 
keeping that in mind, all the 
chip manufacturing companies 
have finalised plans of introduc¬ 
ing 1 GHz processoB (the pre¬ 
sent generation processoB are 
450 MHz). "They should be in 
the market in the next two 
years," Barrett says. 

By strange coincidence, the 
Intel chief was visiting the 
country just when a raging 
controversy has dampened the 
chip giant's sales in India. The 
Customs department had 
decided to levy higher duty on 
the Pentium II processors 
because the new generation 
chips are classified as modules, ^ 
not as components, thereby i 
attracting higher duty. Barrett 
chose not to duck questions 
about the controversy. "A 
country which has its vision in software, 
to place restrictions on hardware, is a con¬ 
tradiction in terms," he says. In fact, the 
issue came up during Barrett's discussion 
with senior government officials as well 
as with the government's Information 
Technology Task Force. 

There is a little piece of advice that he 
has. "If you want to be a software power¬ 
house and the vision of the country is 
hundreds of millions of computers con¬ 
nected to the Internet, and that will be the 
basis for much of the value-added soft¬ 
ware, then you better make the Internet 
available as easy and inexpensive as possi¬ 
ble." Hopefully, the government, which is 
scheduled to announce steps to privatise 
Internet services in the next couple of 
weeks, is listening. ■ v 

Ashutoth Kumar SInha 
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Sweetex Gold. Sweetness without the bitter aftertaste. 


BOOTS PIRAMAL 


NfAlTHCAtE ilHlTtO 
A UAOINO INTEflNATIONAl HEALTHCARE COMRANV 
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MOMV ran MM Would you 
cut off the branch you're sitt¬ 
ing on? Many would, as a rep¬ 
uted western-India-based fin¬ 
ance company realised too late, 
and without any qualms. The 
company woke up only after it 
had been quite scraped to the 
bone by its various branch off¬ 
ice employees. Ihe modus ope¬ 
rand! was simple. The Chandi¬ 
garh bram h sent a memo to its 

JAYACHANDRAN 



head office, requisitioning Rs 
2.5 lakh to book a Mamti 800, 
which a customer—one that 
existed only on paper—wanted 
financed. The head office 
would send the money, and 
the branch office would get a 
demand draft prepared, favour¬ 
ing Maruti Udyog. The demand 
draft would then be sold to a 
broker for Rs 2.3 lakh. 
Meanwhile, the broker and 
employees would share the 
spoils. The broker would then 
book a Mamti 800 with the 
demand draft and sell the car 
at a hefty premium, which was 
the happy situation tilt some 
time ago. By and by, the cus¬ 
tomer would turn out to be a 
defaulter In the company’s 
books, and the money written 
off. Having lost crores this 
way—and gone bankmpt—the 
company has finally booked 
some of Its employees. 


TAKI non The people of 
Gujarat and Rajasthan have 
found yet another novel met- 



I VAIPAVEE AM>JOUNCES'THE" MUCH- I 

I AWAlTCp 5HAP£ EUYBAOC, BUT j 

I THE SEN5£X 5tAYS Gti-OONV; I 
I_I 


Htani In the Congreea headquarten In 
New Delhi: “If some countries can be 
referred to as a banana republic, we 
can certainly claim to be a tomato 
republic, an onion republic and a 
potato republic.'’ 


and use them as legal tender. 
An Improvement on this met¬ 
hod was therefore expected. A 
visitor to Gujarat discovered to 
his horror that the plastic-wra¬ 
pped note he'd procured was 
only one half of the note, not 
as it came out of the mint. By 
a magic wand, the note¬ 
wrapping industry had dou¬ 
bled the value of all the 
money that changed its 
hands. Now, if only the same 
could have been done to our 
foreign exchange reserves, the 
humble mpee might never 
have seen this day! 

VlOOn MNAIIZA One 
man's crisis is another's good 


hod to tide over the currency 
shortage and make some 
money in the process. These 
are the people who introduced 
the country to the idea of pac¬ 
king soiled, torn notes in a 
transparent polythene wrapper 


Graphics by ANOOPKAMATH 



fortune. First adulterated edi¬ 
ble oil, then high cost poor- 
quality vegetables. What more 
could expatriate foreign com¬ 
pany executives posted in 
India ask for! Overseas 
Japanese managers in the capi¬ 
tal now have yet another rea¬ 
son to demand extra hardship 
allowance. As media carried 
horror stories of the pricey 
poison we eat, some of these 
managers promptly shot off 
photocopies of the reports to 
their headquarters. Result of 



the hectic efforts: some 
Japanese companies have per¬ 
mitted their employees to buy 
everything they want from 
Singapore. In addition, fami¬ 
lies of executives are now 
allowed to go to the Far East 
to shop at regular intervals. i 
What's coming next: Pure air 
imported from their home 
country? 



Approximali; cost of 
obtaining a patent 
India: Us 2,151): 


EU: S4.0n0: US: 5,3.001) 
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ttia pension typeyo** 


Life's needs are varied. 

So Is our range of policies. 

Secure your life with policies from LIC, 


secure the colour In the lives of 
your near & dear ones, take a closer 
look at these seven policies from LIC. 
They cover a wide spectrum of 
insurance needs. 

Jeevan Suraksha is a unique 
pension plan that provides 
financial security & ensures a 
self-reliant life after retirement. 
The policy alao offers return of 
purchase price i endowment 
facility plus gives the option for 
Single Premium. 

Asha Deep (II), an exclusive policy, 
covers four major ailments like Cancer 
(malignant), Renal failure of both 
kidneys. Paralytic stroke, Coronary, 
artery disease where by-pass surgery 
has to be done. 



Jeevan Shree provides insurance 
protection to key individuals in 
diverse fields and gives an employer 
a chance to retain key persons. 


Jeevan Surabhl is a money back policy 
with rising insurance cover. It has limited 
premium paying term besides survival 
and maturity benefits. 

Jeevan MItra Is a double benefit 
endowment plan, where. In the event of 
death of the life assured, the basic sum 
assured Is doubled. 

Jeevan Sanchay, the new money back 
plan that assures periodic payment of 
basic Sum Assured in instalments on 
survival, enables you to provide (or 
future necessities, with timely availability 
of funds for marriage, education and any 
unforeseen contingency. 

Bima KIran is an unique low-cost, 
high- insurance plan for young people. 


For details, contact your LIC agent or 
the nearest LIC bmnch, lo^y. 
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Our food security is at stake, thanks to corrupt traders, an inept government and erratic monsoons 


BySANOlPANDEB 


W HAT could be more surreal than a svelte housewife 
with an Opel Astra keychain in her hand standing in 
a 200-person queue to buy onions? What could be 
more bizarre than a premium retailer offering a kg of 
onions as a free gift with a Grasim suit length? What 
could be wackier than dacoits breaking into a home and 
decamping with S kg of onions? 

Except that it's not funny at all. In the last few months, India has 
hurtled into a nightmare crisis we never thought possible. The most 
basic of human rights—food security—is at stake. We have the lat¬ 
est E<las$ Metcedes-Benzes on our roads, we have Internet in our 


homes, we have classic Swiss knives—launched last week at prices 
ranging up to Rs 4,000—in our pockets. But we don't have food. 

At the end of October last year, onions were selling at Rs 8-10 per 
kg. Today, they are Rs 55-60. Potatoes were Rs 4-6; currently they 
are Rs 20-25. Coriander leaves were Rs I2-kS a kg (one used to 
often get them free with other vegetables); you can't get them for 
less than Rs 120-150 now, a shocking tenfold rise. 

The Great Indian Vegetable Crisis is here. 

It has been coming for some time. There have been enough war¬ 
ning signs. "Indications of crop failure and bad weather were ava¬ 
ilable with the government for a very long time,* says Ramesh 
Chand, principal scientist at the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research (or). As far back as June, the Department of Consumer 



















IN THE 4 DAYS IT TAKES FOR THE VEGETABLE TO REACH FROM THE FARMER TO 
THE CONSUMER, 40<50% OF THE PRODUCE ROTS 
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COVER STORY_ _ 

HOT A SiNGlE WHOLESAIER HAS BBM RAIDER, HOT A SiHOI 


CALCUTTA 


Affairs In the Food and Civil Supplies Minisiry warned of a food 
shortage and strongly recommended banning food exports. But 
the Commerce Ministry overmled the recommendation; 45,000 
tonnes of onions were exported between July and September, even 
as prices were shmrting up in the domestic market. Many of these 
same onions are now being re-imfwrted at higher prices! 

Throughout 199K, rains have been erratic. Says S.l). Saravanan, 
agriculture spi-cialist with a multinational food company: “I’he 
weather pattern lias been changing. This year, it has been totally 
unpredictable and unusual, that's why availability is down so 
much and the prices have risen so much." 

Rains have iieen untimely in Punjab, Haryana, western UP, coastal 
Gujarat, and most of Maharashtra. Ploods have wreaked havoc 
across the country. On the way from Pune to his farm Angarmala in 
Ambethan, Sharad Joshi, firebrand farmer leader, points to the bare 
onion patches. " The crop should have been standing knee-high by 
now," he says. “But all you see arc stubbles." Onions have been par¬ 
ticularly affected by unseasonal heavy rains in Nasik (Maharashtra) 
and Bellaty in Karnataka—India's main onion-growing areas. Vast 
tracts of land in rural Maharashtra are completely waterlogged, 
making any sowing or harvesting operations virtually impossible. 

U NEXPECTED Diwali rains have caused extensive damage to 
crops like potatoes, peas, cauliflower and cabbage, the prices of 
which will ri.se steeply in the coming months despite cabbage 
and cauliflower Iwing winter crops. Farmers are re-sowing, but their 
impact, if weather |)ermits, will be visible only around February- 
March 1999. In Punjab, when the jiotato crop got flooded just after 
sowing, some farmers dug up the plantings and sold oft the pota¬ 
toes as seed potatoes. So that affected the quality of the next crop. 

But as soon as the information of crop failure spreads, farmers 
start planning their marketing strategies, which affects the flow to 
the market. The Indian agricultural chain is also marked by a 
number of middlemen. They start buying to hoard. And make the 
situation far worse than it would have otherwise been. 

Early in the morning, Delhi's Azadpur wholesale vegetable market 
is seeing bull runs reminiscent of the Bomiray Stock Exchange in 
the Harshad Mehta days. The price rises by about 20 pet cent just in 
one change of hands, in a matter of two hours. While, just a hun¬ 
dred metres away, over 120 tonnes of onions purchased by Nafed, 
the farmers' cooperative, are rotting in a shed because the coopera¬ 
tive has not been able to decide when to release them in the mar¬ 
ket. Apparently, they want an even higher price. Even as one com¬ 
mission agent tells Nafed's story, another comes running up to 
show a news report which says that in HatFIras, Uttar Pradesh, 100 
JITENOER GUPTA 



HafMI godown In Azadpur mandl, Delhi; rotting onions 


SWilUWIIiAW 



Hripen Paul doesn't Ilka going to the markets anymore. A rotirad 
army sobedar, hia family of five has had to opt for major budgot 
cuts. The Pauls have dropped mustard oil from the list; mutton 
(Rs 120 a kg) Is down to once a weak; vagetabies raroly make tin 
table. Paul has also switched to a cheaper brand of cigarettes. 


CHENNAI 


(VWISHANKARAI 



Logonatban, a driver, rauid rtlli savo about Rs 100 Norn his salary 
Of Ra 2,600, dssOito having a family of four. He longsr. "I oan just 
afford a quarter Mlo of beans. Forgot onions and potatoes. ” With 
two school-going chlldroni ha is struggling to main ends maot. 
"We don’t gat ovon the bars minimum at ration shops.” 


grams of onion were sold the day before forYls 11—Rs 110 a kg! 

As our opening chart shows, less than 10 per cent of what you 
and 1 pay for our vegetables goes to the farmer. The rest is eaten up 
by middlemen. Consider Bansi, a farmer in Shivagaon in Panipat 
district, Haryana. "If only 1 had more patience!" he laments to any¬ 
one who would Ibten. This August, he sold 32,000 kg of onions to 
middleman Sunahri Dhanak at Rs 3.12 a kg, and earned around Rs 
1 lakh. Dhanak was cleverer. He didn't sell the onions Immediate- * 
ly, and made a killing, finally making Rs S lakh, a neat 80 per cent 
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ppmaiMi quiSfioilip 


NEW DELHI 


JITENDmaU)>TA 



iMadhu Slnghal. wife ol an unltB^saerately In the civil aviation 
ministry, Is mostly banking on picklos and curd to sea through a 
maal. Tomato consumption has hean halved, onion consumption 
reduced to half-a-kg a month. “We try to gat as much as we can 
from the wholesale market,” she says. 


MUMBAI 


ATUILOKE 



S. Sriram, branch manager of Radingfon (India), an Infotech 
distribution company, makes Rs 30,000 a month but has not fait 
the ptach yet bocauaa wKa Anu waaia the work shoes around the 
house. “I don't usa onions at allM have ligiirad out that wa are 
not going to die without using onions.” 


pro6t. “Dhanak didn't do any other business this year," complains 
Bansi. "Just my onions." The man who bought from Dhanak then 
added on his own 100 per cent margin when he sold to the retail¬ 
er. Who of course sold it at double his buying price. At every stage, 
like Dhanak, the middlemen did not please the entire stock in one 
go, but let it out in a trickle to maximise their profits. 

> This is not surprising. This Is also not anything to get into a rage 
▼ about. This is the law of market economics; the market player try¬ 
ing to make as much as he can. What is however definitely cause 


for rage is the plodding incompetence of the Indian government as 
it has reacted to the crisis. If the middleman's dharma is to squeeze 
supplies and spike up profits, it's the government's beholden duty 
to intervene bmtally to safeguard basic food safety, Till date, not a 
single wholesaler or warehouse has been raided, not a single mid¬ 
dleman even questioned by the police. The government has sim¬ 
ply been making statement after Ineffectual statement. 

C ONSIDER Delhi, which has been the metro worst affected, 
where onion prices have already claimed the head of Sahib 
Singh Verma, forced to resign as chief minister. First the Delhi 
government just sat around as onion prices kept rising. It then 
decided to supply onions through Super Bazaar, Mother Dairy 
booths and government trucks at Rs 10 per kg. Within days, to 
millions of residents, the city started resembling the last days of the 
Soviet empire. People queued up for onions for hours, only to find 
that corrupt officials in collusion with market middlemen had 
siphoned off the day's supplies. The government then announced 
that only one kg of onions would be given per week to any person 



who had to produce his ration card to receive his supplies. 

The lines have not grown shorter. Middle<Iass people line up 
from as much as fbiir hours before the onion-bearing tnick is sup¬ 
posed to arrive. When the truck arrives, the queue often breaks, the 
officials are rude and unsympathetic; all in all, it's a despicable 
dehumanising process that would have earned Mikhail Gorbachev's 
awe. In the meantime, there has been no clear communication to 
the people from the government. When there is no issue more 
important to the vast majority of Indians than food prices, when 
the situation possibly demands leadership of the highest ability— 
maybe even a prime miriisterial address to the nation—there's only 
bungling and TV talk show arguments. This is all the more surpris¬ 
ing since four states are going to elections within the next month, 
and the results of these polls could well have a bearing on the fate 
of the Central government. At a presidential banquet last week, a 
senior mediaman walked up to home minister l.al Krishna Advani 
and asked; "Mr Advani, aren't all other political issues irrelevant 
before this?" Advani could only nod in agreement. 

What is going on? Is it because the trader community, surely the 
biggest beneficiary of the crisis, has always supported the bjp, and is 
the biggest contributor to its election.kitty? These allegations are 
growing, and as elections come nearer, the Opposition will fan 
these rumours. If they ate rumours, that is. “Ask any trader and he'll 
tell you that no government could be better!" says a furious .Sanfay 
Kumar, taxi driver, waiting in an onion queue in central Delhi. 

If this crisis is not due to the inability of the bji> to stand up to 
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I Start buying rice. It may join 
I onions on the high-price list. 

I 

< IWHE price spiral that started with 
j I onions inav soon reach a crescendo 
t I in the mother of ail food—rice. The 
I rice crop in most of the Indo-Gangetic 
5 plains, mainly Punjab, Haryana and west¬ 
s' ern Uttar Pradesh, has been severely 
; affected by erratic rains. The poor output 
■ will not only jack up prices of all popular 
* rice varieties, even Basmati exports are 
. expected to touch rock bottom. 

' Rice yield has piateaued in the northern 
I states for some time, thanks to fast deple- 
j tion of groundwater and the newfound 
j attraction of highly remunerative basmati 
' exports. Rice production in the country is 
! just about enough to meet demand, grow- 
^ ing at 2 per cent a year. In fact, India 
would have faced a shortage a long time 
i ago, if most of us were not so poor and if, 
! we must admit, there was no state-owned 
j Food Corporation of India (fci). 


This year, the Kharif rice procurement 
in Punjab by government agencies is 
expected to be only 2,31 mt, a 38 per cent 
drop from last year’s 3.73 mt. Market 
arrivals of paddy in the northern states 
have also declin^ 10 per cent. In Punjab, 
even as a 10 per cent lower crop has come 
into the market, private millers have 
already procured 2.6 million tonnes. 
That's around 43 per cent of the state's 


total paddy. Last year, they had 
procured only 1.89 mt. The ■ 
story is worse in Haryana: of ; 
6.31 lakh tonnes procured, 96 * 
per paddy has been bought by ‘ 
private millers, to be stored and ! 
sold when prices would be right ' 
to make a substanyal profit. ; 

One of FCi's primary jobs is to j 
hold a buffer stock of cereals. 1 
With PDs offtake stagnating offi- j 
dally at 8-9 mt, fci has a stock of ^ 
coarse rice surplus to its manda¬ 
tory buffer amount. It is export- ; 
ing this surplus. This, even as , 
warning bells have been tolling since early 
this year, in Punjab, where F( i started pro¬ 
curing on September 15, to keep the acc¬ 
ount books clear, it has provided for 8 per 
cent as loss on spoilt grains instead of the 
usual 3 per cent. As a result, much of what 
k;i has bought for rns could be dust. And, 
grain-deficient states will have to accept it. 

And the Indian consumer shall suffer. 

Paromita Shastri 


BJP CAN'T COPE WITH THE COMPIEXITY OF RUlING INDIA" 


its core votebank, then only gross incom¬ 
petence can be the answer. Another theory 
doing the rounds. "These people have no 
experience ot governance," says a retired 
top bureaucrat. " The status-quoist and cor¬ 
rupt bureaucrat can run rings round them, 
and stop all their initiatives. They are sim¬ 
ply unable to cope with the complexity of 
the task of governing India." 

Whicli is getting more complex by the 
day. "In tlie first 40 years of independence," 
says the bureaui rat, "the big farmer and the 
big trader formed two distinct lobbies, often 
at odds with each other. But post-Mandal, 
these two power groups have come togeth¬ 
er. Both Bansi i.al and Omprakash Chautala 
in Haryana, big-farmer politicians and 
sworn enemies otherwise, are with the Bje, 
as also the Akali Ual in Punjab, a big farmer 
party." In fact, over the years, the Indian big 
farmer has become more of a landowner, 
allowing small farmers to till the land, while he has concentrated 
on the trade aspect. Similarly, many large traders have backward- 
integrated to acquire land and have it tilled by small fanners. The 
distinction between the big famier and the trader is blurring. And 
together, they could turn out to be a lobby stronger than any India 
has seen so far: in total control of the rural economy. This could 
alter the structure of Indian polity for decades to come. 

And no government will be able to curb their power easily. 

This, of course, does not bother the Congress, which is already 
sensing power in at least two states: Delhi and Rajasthan, Iroth bjp- 
ruled. The mood at the Congress headquarters is buoyant. Says a 


Delhi parlyman: "We don't have to do any¬ 
thing, just sit back and wait for the results. 
Now people realise that only Congre-ss 
knows how to rule India." 

Meanwhile, the broader implications of 
the fixxl crisis are receiving no attention. 
They haven't for decades. For, India will 
never be safe from food security threats as 
long as our agriculture remains heavily dep¬ 
endent on monsixms. There is enough rese¬ 
arch on improved farming methods but 
they never reach the farmer. .So, India's yield 
to area ratio is fat lower than the world aver¬ 
age in many crops. In paddy, the average 
world yield is 27 per cent higher than 
India's, 41 per cent higher for pulses, and as 
much as 249 per cent higher for maize. 

Since the mid-'70s, the government's cap¬ 
ital spending on agriculture infrastructure 
has been on a decline. This has been sharp¬ 
est in West Bengal, Punjab, Tamil Nadu and 
UP, and less sharp but still worrying in Gujarat, Haryana, Karnataka, 
Kerala, Rajasthan, MP and Orissa. Public sector capital outlay on 
agriculture in Bihar rose till 1987-88, but thSte has been a steep fall 
ever since. So, you have inadequate roads, transportation and stor¬ 
age facilities, leading to wastage due to decay as vegetables have a 
short shelf-life. A McKinsey study shows a shocking 45-50 per cent 
of the produce is wasted due to lack of storage facilities! 

In the meantime, agricultural exports have been liberalised to 
some extent in the last five years, while restrictions on imports have 
been kept mote or less unchanged. "This hits the domestic consu¬ 
mer both ways,” says icar's Chand. "From a rise In domestic prices 
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An onion queue: becoming a norm 
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due to a rise in the share of exports in production, and denial of 
access to relatively low-priced farm imports." There is another seri¬ 
ous effect of this unbalanced trade regime. The export focus is caus¬ 
ing farmers to shift from foodgrains to cash crops. This will have a 
serious impact on the food security of the underprivileged Indian. 

"While exports are allowcHi in many commodities to earn foreign 
exchange and make larmers happy, imports are not allowed only 
to keep the same surplus farmers quiet. Successive governments 
have given m more and more to surplus farmers' lobbies, which 
now enjoy a tuige support so much so they can hold governments 
to raiisoitl," says Chand. "No political party, however, is interested 
in protecting the faceless consumer, which is the biggest vote-giver 
and the largest potential lobby. Consumers are getting ripped off 
because they haven't given themselves a voice—there's no con¬ 
sumer movement in the country worth the name to leverage itself 
as a lobby. Both poor farmers and poor consumers are hurt. Inter¬ 
estingly, this overprotcction is hurting the farmers too, they have 


lost the skills of producing for the market." Farmers of course hold 
a rather different view on the issue (see accompanying story). 

Unfortunately, the writing has been on the wall for some years 
now, but no government has had the will to act. Vegetable produc¬ 
tion has been falling since 1996-97, while population has bwn gro¬ 
wing and exports rising. Today, whatever measures the government 
takes will be mere fire-fighting, which will have little effect on long¬ 
term prospects. Which is the spectre of a national food crisis of ter¬ 
rifying proportions by 2010. Yet, for all our handicaps and ineffic¬ 
iencies, India is the world's second largest producer of onions, 
groundnuts, wheat and rice, third largest in cotton and rapeseed. 
Imagine what the statistics would be if we got our act together! 

Instead, we are reduced to scrounging for vegetables. ■ 

With Suj8ta Anandan in Mumbai and Ambethan, Ra|esh JoshI in 
Panipat, Soutik Biswas in Calcutta, Sliantha Prasad in Chennai, 
M.S. Shankar in Hyderabad, Saira Manezas in Mumbai, and 
Arindam Mukharjaa, Ashutosh Sinha and Paromila Shastrl in Delhi 



If there’s a good crop, prices go down, hitting the farmer; if there’s a bad crop it’s more bad news 



By SUJATA ANANDAN in Ambethan 
and B.R. SRIKANTH in^ra _ 

S erves them right. Thai's 
approximately what the 
farmer feels about the 
plight of the Indian con¬ 
sumer, reeling from soaring 
vegetable prices. Sharad Joshi, far¬ 
mer leader and ex-United Nations 
bureaucrat, has little sympathy for 
those he describes as the "city- 
dwellers of India," as opposed to 
those living in the rural country¬ 
side. When hundreds of fanners 
committed suicide earlier this year, 
did anyone bother, he asks. 

The hole in the urban Indian's 
budget would be nothing compared 
to the agony that farmers are going 
through due to crop failures, he 
feels. Onion imports may alleviate 
the situation for urban consumers, 
but does the government stop to 
think of what that will do to farm¬ 
ers? "If there is a good crop, it’s good news to city-dwellers, but 
bad news to the farmer, because it drives prices down. And a bad 
crop is bad news as well. Because government interference does 
not allow the farmer to reap the profits that should now naturally 
accrue to him. Heads the farmer loses, tails the farmer loses." 

With prices shooting up, this year, Joshi has recouped all the 
losses he made on his farm in the last two decades. But how many 
farmers, asks he, can afford to play the markets in this manner? 
Now the hand-to-mouth farmers have heard of the government's 
policy on onion imports. Many are reseeding their fields for the 
post-monsoon onion crop and are worried that the import of 
onions can once again drive the prices below their budgets. But 


C.R. VENKATESH 

A groundnut farmer at Sira’s APMC yard: protesting the poor price 

does the government—or the city consumer—care? 

So Joshi's Shetkari Sangathana plans to^urn aggressive: storm 
the ports in Bombay to destroy all incoming perishable com¬ 
modities as soon as they land in the country. 

Even as joshi speaks to Outlook, in Sira, 120 km from 
Bangalore, five farmers and two policemen are dying in sudden 
violence, as groundnut farmers burn down the Agricultural 
Produce Marketing Committee (apmc) office. Only a week ago, t 
the farmers were offered Rs 900-1,500 a quintal, but today the ^ 
offer was Rs 400 lower. The reasons officials cite range from a 
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If city-dwellers have little syin- 

■ pathy for farmers, they mi^ht as 

■ well shell out the prh e for their 
‘ caUomness, Sharad JosM 
; tdd Sulata Anmdan in mi 
; exclusive interview Exceipts: 

i 

\ What h responsible for 
: the shooting prices of 

■ vegetables this year? 

' The shortage is due to El 
Nino and l.a Nina. The 
farmer in India is very depen¬ 
dent on the monsoon. The 
only alternative would be to 
go in for hothouse cultiva¬ 
tion like Algeria or Egypt has. 

Are you suggesting that 
we overhaul the agricul¬ 
tural production system 
to create a buffer against monsoon 
vagaries? 

Don't indulge in this kind of Leftist jar¬ 
gon. As it is, srxialists and l.eft econo¬ 
mists have always conducted a malicious 
propaganda that the farmer pays no taxes 
and takes most subsidies. Anyone who 
believes that doesn't know his onions. 
We are a divided nation, India and 
Bharat. Our compatriots forget that our 
countrymen are on the brink of suicide. 


All that they care for is the cracking of 
their monthly budgets. 

But Isn't the middleman not respon¬ 
sible in part for the current crisis? 

Most middlemen are doing a very difficult 
job under the worst of circumstances. The 
idea that the consumer's price should be 
equal to farmers' price is incorrect. When 
there is a 40 per cent .shortfall, prices won't 
rise only 40 per cent. ITiey could go up 
four times. .Similarly, a five per cent 


increase in production will | 
bring down prices by huge t 
margins. Elasticity of demand ' 
has to be taken into account. | 
Middlemen are not the cause \ 
of farmers' suffering. f 

What does the faraer do | 
under the circignstances? | 
He must be allowed to deve- i 
lop some fat for a lean season. ( 
And this cannot be done if 
the government persists in ; 
dumping in the name of 
imports. India is the only i 
instance where the govern¬ 
ment dumps on its own ■ 
countrymen. Look at the case ; 
of Australian wheat. Was it ' 
nec'cssary? What happened to , 
the farmer in Punjab? Every- • 
thing is focused only on city people: "Our 
life must continue, no matter what." 

What is your solution? 

We do not want alms in the form of sub¬ 
sidy. Let the market forces govern and the . 
farmers determine their own price. 
Citified people must suffer along with 
them when there is a bad crop. A good i 
crop instead of benefiting only urban con¬ 
sumers must prove profitable to farmers as 
well. Then these crises can be avoided. 


"irS A MYTH THAT FARMERS ARE HEAVIIY SUBSIDISED^' 


government Iran ot irulse exports, to a 
record yield due to plenidul rain. "We 
have no coidrol in a free market 
where prices tluctuate based on 
demand <ind supply," say the officials. 

But tanners like Hiriyanna and 
tiovindar.iju suspect a nexus between 
middlemen and \i'\u officials for the 
price coilapsc: "lluy make a neat 
profit by selling our groundnuts to 
mills whicli supply oil to Mumbai. Is 
it fair for them to ofler a price ol Rs 
SOO a quiirtal when you pay its 60 a 
kg ot groundnut oil in tire market?" 

Middlemen per se are not bad, feels |oshi, since they also take 
a lot of risk. More than tlic middleman, Joshi hates the govern¬ 
ment. By banning exports, dumping, levying duties, compulsory 
pfoairemcnt and credit squeeze, the government makes sure 
that the farmer gets a lower price than in an open market sys¬ 
tem. “It is not just a myth but malicious propaganda that farm¬ 
ers are heavily subsidised. All surpluses to develop capital for 
industrial development comes from agriculture. No country, 
after all, can have industrial development if there are no agri¬ 
cultural surpluses." In fact, unlike many other farmer leaders, 
Joshi does not want sops like free electricity: “We'll pay for our 
electricity, just let us work it into our costs." 


If the government persists in this 
kind of agricultural policy, then the 
consumers might as well pay the price 
for their food, he says. "Their attitude 
is: our life must continue, no matter 
what. It is only their budgets which 
are cracking. Bharat is not a colony of 
(urban) India." To worried farmers 
replanting onions, he says with relish, 
"Don’t worry. The city-slickers have 
paid so much for onions this year that 
now your prices will never come down 
below Rs 10 per kg." 

Meanwhile, at Sira in Karnataka, 
farmers are hauling the bags they had brought for auction back 
on to their carts. They rue the cycle they are caught in. When 
the monsoon fails, they get caught in the debt trap and have to 
labour in towns. And when the skies opeif»up, the surplus crop 
has to be sold at prices that leave them still in debt. Either way, 
they end up being the loser. 

For politicians, of course, incidents like the Sira violence offer 
golden opportunities to trade charges and cash in. Sira is now on 
the itinerary of every Karnataka politician—from former prime 
minister H.D. Deve Gowda and a host of ministers to every 
Congress and bji* leader. l,eaving both the urban Indian and the 
rural farmer in a mess not of their own making. ■ 
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Some great reasons 
for you to call the U.K. 


Make a 6 minute phone call to the United Kingdom and 
you could win a Maruti 800 or two return economy class 
air tickets to the U.K., or an Akai Home Theatre. There 
are lots of consolation prizes too! 

To enter the contest, simply: 

1) Mnku a P minute call to anywhere in the U.K. Calls must be made 
(hinnutho period2.‘ilhOctober, 1998(0000hours)to7thJanuary, 1999 
(Z.'IOO hours) (inclusive). 

2) Send a copy of your telephone bill or your mobile phone bill or a PCO 
receipt (original or photocopy) to; Post Box No. 11667, 

Mumbai - 400 021. 

.'!) Miiiiniuni requirement for entering the contest is (> minutes per call; 
however, multiple entries are allowed for calls lasting for more than 
6 minutes. If you make a 12 minute call, it will be recorded as two 
chances to win. So. the more you call, the better your chances are. 

4) All entries must be received by midnight on 31st March, 1999. 

Late entries will not be entertained. 

ii) The prizes to the contestants will be awarded based on a lucky draw. 

6) The draw will be held on 1.5th April, 1999 in Mumbai and the prizes 
announced, thereafter. 

7) The judges’ decision is final and no correspondence will be entered 

.j.* ,4. * to prior sanctions obtained by 

into. The winners will be notified by post. applicant to visit the U.K Conditions apply. 


PRIZES 

I 

1st Prize 

Maruti 800 Car 

I 

2nd Prize 

2 economy class return 
air tickets to London* 

I 

3rd Prize 

1 Akai Home Theatre 

I 

Consolation Prizes 
BT Parker Pens to the first 
100 entries received every month 




FOCUS __ ___ __ 

The Pall of Inertia 


Bombay reels under a spate of attacks on women in local trains 



J AYABAI,A Ashar was on her way to t ol- 
lejjc to appear for a math exam when 
she found herself facing the biggest test 
of her lile. Accosted apparently by a drug 
addict aboard the morning 5:45 Borivli- 
bound IcKal train, she faced I lobson's cho¬ 
ice: that of lining with her purse or her 
beliefs I'irm-willed, she held on to both. 

Now, at itYi Nair Hospital in Bombay 
('entral, a tearful Jayabala is coming to 
terms with her loss. "I don't know about 
my tutiire," says the stoic 2,J-year-old who 
paid wiiti her legs for a refu.sai to part with 
Rs 80. She was dragged to the door, where 
feet dangling she desperately held on to it, 
till hei hand was kicked and she was 
thrown onto tin tracks. 

It was a nightmare that had visited Sony 
Joseph earlier in |une this year. Commu¬ 
ting in yet another crowded local, the 21- 
year-old lost her eye m a stray stone- 
throwing incident. Daisy Challa wasn't 
even on a train, but she was caught in a 
stampede at the crowded Andheri railway 
station where she fell and died. 

The jayabala episode is a triglitening fin¬ 
ale to the increasing attacks—-d.S at last 
count—targeting women commuters. 
What has shocked Bombayites even more 
Is the Indifference of fellow commuters. 
Jayabala's fellow commuters, three jeans- 
clad women, believed to be bar girls, sat 
mute witnesses to her ordeal. Daisy Challa's i 


Jayabala comes to terms with her loss 

daughter rues mournfully: "If only someone 
had helped. Mummy would've survived." 

Has Bombay lost its soul? Says Kisan 
Mehta, convenor. Save Bombay Committee: 
“The prevalent attitude is if there's nobody 
for me, why should I help others. We've 
touched the heights of urban alienation." 

While living conditions for most Bombay¬ 
ites have deteriorated, the city always pri¬ 
ded itself on its “humanness". "Not any 


ABHIJITBHATLEKAR 



more and the reasons go real deep," says 
Oamodar Pandit, spiritual counsellor at 
Bhaktivedanta Hospital in suburban Mira 
Road. “Just recently, a 25-year-old named 
Vivek Digra was brought in here with multi¬ 
ple fractures. He had been pushed off the 
train. In another case, A. Gopal, 
;10, fell off a crowded train onto 
the tracks. For half-an-hour, he 
pleaded with passers-by, yet 
nobody came to his assistance." 

But Sharada Dwivedi, author 
of lioinbay—Tlu^ Cities Within, 
feels the indifference stems 
from a "fear psychosis", bred by 
media-emphasised images of 
violence and increased focus on 
blood and gore. "Bombay, I feel, 
still has a soul superior to most 
other Indian cities, or even the 
mega-cities of the world." 

Theatre personality and for¬ 
mer office-bearer at Boiiihay 
First, Gerson Da Cunha, con¬ 
curs that the assault on the city 
and *its psyche is unprece¬ 
dented. "At no point has there 
been so much brutality and bla¬ 
tant demonstration of organ¬ 
ised crime in this city. 1 don't 
think we've had 15 killings in 
16 days or cold-blooded mur¬ 
ders of so many people. Since 
we're facing an unprecedented 
situation, the pulp fiction response would 
be to say the city is desensitised." 

To Joseph, this reassurance is nothing 
short of pul]) fiction. Her hardened observa¬ 
tion: "As usual security will be provided for 
six-seven months. Then things will return 
to square one. These things happen unexpe¬ 
ctedly: the tragedy is we're always ill-equip¬ 
ped to handle them. Only literacy and a sus¬ 
tained campaign to increa.se awareness can 
help this city teeming with anti-social elem¬ 
ents—there’s a dearth of both right now." 

Attempts are being made to put the house 
in order. Even as Jayabala readies herself for 
a series of surgeries to fit the Jaipur foot, the 
city police, railway police force (Ri’t) and the 
government railway police (crp) are on their 
toes. A concerted .security drive has been 
launched on the suburban railway network. 
But with the manpower falling far short of 
the duties to be conducted, K. Ramachand- 
ran, tiw superintendent of police, is pessi¬ 
mistic. "We'll continue to provide security 
to the ladies compartments on a long-term 
basis, but even thenit will be inadequate." 

Avers Mehta: "When the system falls 
short, the citizens should step in. Because 
affinity can only come through commu¬ 
nity involvement." Until then, Bombayites 
would have to live in feat. And with the 
knowledge that the day Jayabala lost her , 
feet, is also the day the city lost its soul. ■ 
Saira Manazas 


What has shocked 
Bombayites, most is the 
indiffarenea of fellow 
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ago, Razbcrry Rhinoceros and J-49 in Juhu are the cool places to 
be in today. Enough townees are dancing the night away at discos 
like Cyclone in Sahar, Avalon in Vile Parle, Wild Orchid in 
Chembur, Madness in Khar. And (or the disc-regulars of 
(generation X, Slip Disc in Colaba is only a backbone disorder. 

No longer is it so difficult to get admission In colleges like St 
Xavier's or Elphinstone—Narsee Monjee and Mithibai are the hap¬ 
pening places. Time was when Regal, New Excelsior 
and New Empire were the hip-hot theatres down¬ 
town. No prizes for guessing where Shravan Shroff 
of Shringar Films started building his dream chain 
of theatre halls—Cinemax and Cincstar, his 
cineplexes in (ioregaon and Kandivli, are the best 
in town. The entire Channel V team moved from 
south Bombay to Khar. Reason: it had all the space 
it needed and entertainment was closer—the stars 
are a few km away and so are the major music com¬ 
panies, BMC, Sony, HMV. 

A nd the city’s major newspapers The rimes of 
India, Mid-Day and The Indian Express are lat¬ 
ching on to the concept of floating suburban 
supplements. The Times’ Westside Plus supplement 
(which caters to a 1 .2S lakh population) points out that "the buy¬ 
ing prowess and disposable income of the residents of this area are 
second to none". Even while talking of the garbage problem of 
Bhayandar or the inauguration of an Elizabeth Arden showroom 
in IGiar, it talks of budding cricketers in Vasai. 

There are about 20 publications catering to New Bombay alone, 
raking in the moolah. Says Carol Andrade of The Times: “There is 


a large population in the suburbs which wants more than the 
macro picture provided by the mainstream papers." 

Why did the shIR happen?: By circumstance, and to some extent, 
by design, the city’s epicentre has gravitated northwards. The rea¬ 
son veers around—as most things in Bombay—space, or the lack 
of it. "The government let the city down by not opening up ser¬ 
viceable land and balancing the land demand and supply," rues 
Rahul Mehrotra, architect and executive director of 
the Urban Design Research Institute. Since the '60s, 
all the action was limited to intensifying housing 
in the limited available land and accommodating 
more and more people till the system collapsed. 

"The city became a collection of parts which no 
longer worked like a machine," explains Mehrotra. 
Hence, the exodus to the suburbs, more from the 
congested south and south central areas. In the ’60s 
itself, it had started becoming clear that the city 
would sink under its weight. New Bombay, a city 
across the harbour, was conceived which would con¬ 
nect Bombay to the Maharashtra mainland. But the 
idea was torpedoed by the then government—only 
to be picked up years later. It instead reclaimed land 
at the southern tip and created Nariman Point 
which only further accentuated the north-southness of Bombay. 

This, of course, spewed a new set of problems. For instance, the 
rent. With the city being a narrow strip of land and the main busi¬ 
ness areas being at its southern tip, living close to work meant 
shelling out a premium. An apartment in south Bombay, within 
10 to IS minutes of driving distance, can cost anywhere up to 1 
Rs 1 lakh or mote. Purchase rates ate higher—anything between 


“If you have 
your offico, 
ciub» aeiiool, 
alrjrort closo to 
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Rs 5,000 and Rs 25,000 per sq ft. The 
suburhs, on the other hand, account 
for a far larger spread of 210 sq km 
and if you go further up, north of 
Dahisar and Mulund, there's 159 sq 
km. With purchase and rent rates 
considerably lesser, what more can 
you ask for? 

Says V.K.N. Nayar, editor of Vashi 
Times: "The middle class found the 
Vashi rates reasonable." Nayar him¬ 
self bought a flat at a cheap Rs 60 to 
Rs 80 rupees per sq foot, about 100 
per cent less than his Anushakti 
Nagar (Trombay) flat. "There was a 
heavy rush of the middle class. They 
realised that they could sell the flats 
they were occupying at almost double 
the rate of the property price in Vashi. 
The difference they got in their prop¬ 
erty sale went directly into invest¬ 
ments in local businesses—so private 
enterprise and investment attracted a 
heavy rush, and lots of entrepreneurs 
landed up in Vashi—TV repairman, 
electrician types." 

Manna from haavan: In a bid to decon- 
gest the city, the state government 
with the help of the Bombay Metro¬ 
politan Regional Development Auth- 
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A shopping complex at Goregaon; 
the Al Fresco restaurant at Juhu; a 
bowling alley In the suburbs: 

Bombay thrives outside the city 

ority (bmrda) plan passed a regulation 
that no new industry could build in 
the city proper. Manna from heaven? 
Well, so It seems. For, as soon as the 
Bandra Kurla Complex (bkc) on the 
outskirts was devis^—as an alterna¬ 
tive to Nariman Point and Worli— 
public sector units, foreign banks and 
non-banking financial institutions 
made a beeline for it. Among those 
who moved; luci. National Bank for 
Rural Development and Citibank. 

HDFC has recently opened its offices 
in Borivli and another at Thane to ser¬ 
vice people up to Palghar and Panvel 
respectively. Though the head office 
has various departments, its service 
centres earn as many clients. Borivli 
averages 250 applications a month, 
while Thane earned 207—together 
they make as much. If not more, than 
the head office at Churchgate which 
averages 450 applications monthly, 
according to an hdfc source. 
Businessmen know best; Shirish Patel, 







SUBURBIA 


a leading city engineer who was involved 
In developing New Bombay, had said in 
199S: "The prjint is that there arc many 
activities located in south Bombay that 
have no real reason to be there/' Now, the 
BKC is also the favoured spot of the dia¬ 
mond Irourse and an expat-patronised 
American School. And so, diamond mer¬ 
chants and banking piolessionals are also 
moving house to ilic suburbs. 

A NO'I tildi business centre has come up 
in the Andheri-Kurla area further 
north where courier and Iravel-relatc'd 
agencies have flocked. I'hey are closer to 
Santa (!niz and Sahar and real estate costs 
are lesser. With film studios mushrooming 
in the suburbs and Goregaon housing the 
I'ilm City, the industry was already concen¬ 
trated in the west. Now media and 'IV com¬ 
panies like Zee TV and inv have moved to 
Andheri. Around the mid-'80s, the rates 
were close to Rs B,0(X) per scj f(H)t. By September 'OS it moved up to 
Rs 8,(XX) per sq foot, but was still cheaper than Bombay proper. 

Many large corporates occupying leased premises in soutli 
Bombay are also shifting out. More space, cost effectiveness are 
the most obvious benefits. I’owai, a north-central suburb known 
till now for housing Bombay iir, is the latest hotspot. A single 
develo|)er, Hiranandani (Constructions, bought land, developed 
an upmarket township complete with plush offices and housing 
societies, and sold the idea to anyone willing to take it. 

So impressed were the likes of Bayer and Ghemtex that they 
moved there lock, stock and barrel, with Golgate-I’almolivc in 
tow. As the Hiranandani township becomes the address for senior 
sottware executives, local businessmen and rich professionals, the 
booking rates waver—it was Rs 6.S0 per sq fiwt iti '87, peaked at Rs 


6,000 in '94-95 and has settled at Rs 3,000. 
Wooing NRIs: From Bandra to Borivli, 
Ghatkopar and Powai, there are a string of 
high-rises with swimming pools, club 
hou.ses, golf courses, you name it, to woo 
the phoren-returned. In fact, companies 
like Citibank have built their own housing 
complexes in far-flung Kandivli. What's 
more, tlie corporates shifting base to the 
suburbs has given agents a new promo¬ 
tional weapon. (Citibank has found that 
agents are trying to make some housing 
societies attractive by selling them as 
"Citibank colonics" after only a few bank 
officials moved in there. 

F.ven the young and famous are tUKking to 
such housing complexes outside Bombay. 
"Every nuclear family laces a crisis in 
Bombay when children grow up and have 
families of their own. High property rates 
coupled with increasing city congestion 
made many middle class families sell off 
their city properties to the commercial sector and move to the sub¬ 
urbs," says Prof. .Sneha Palnitkar, director, international relations 
and research. All India Institute of Ixxal Seli-Government. Explains 
K.G. Krishnamurthy, deputy general manager, iinrc: “If you have 
your place of work, club, schrx)!, airport among other facilities close 
to a g(K)d quality home, people wouldn't mind shifting." 

The middle class exodus: Even the oldest middle class residents of 
Bombay have startcxl looking out for suburban options. While some 
have retained their old dwellings, others have sold out. When the 
textile industry came to a virtual halt, employment levels fell from 
2.5 lakh in the 'fiOs to about 30 to 40,0(X) [xoplc by the '80s. Several 
mill workers moved to Goregaon. In Bombay city, property rates 
increased ten to 25 times as the island city's population density 
reached an alarming proportion of nearly 46,(XX) people per square 

km. Ehe suburbs on the other 
hanri [xovided some breathing 
space with a density of 19,000 
jier square km. 

-Similarly, the middle class 
Ghristians in south and central 
Bombay have moved north¬ 
wards. .Says father Roque Alm¬ 
eida, rector. Holy Name Cath¬ 
edral in Colaba; "As the parish¬ 
ioners got affluent, many with 
Gulf money, they preferred to 
move into larger homes in the 
suburbs like Vakola, Borivli, 
Andheri and even further up 
north in distant Mira Road." 
His parish had 16,000 people 
till 1972. Now he has 5,000. 
On the other hand, the Sacred 
Heart Parish at Santa Cruz, a 
northwest suburb, is up from 
8,000 to 13,000. The largest 
parish—18,000—is in Oriem in 
Maiad, a suburb far up north. 
Following this trend, most new 
residents who come to Bombay 
now settle in the suburbs right 
away. According to the 1996 
BMC figures, the suburbs support 
a population of over 39.5 lakh, 
20-25 per cent more than the 



MftKS ARE FLYNIfl: No iiop« irt gatttiHi Into tiHHifif B(Hiibay Qym> iNM to 
/Agpioti in BotMi. M Glofe Homo In Vailrt. And Oreon Court in Mil RoaiL<^i 
A^mHo fiyi IIcIHIIm ora do good own downtown MumbiHan como ovdr on tho woolienilo. 


WHO'S THERE 

Hip-hot discos, happening bars, schools, colleges, 
cineplexes, commercial blocks, residential 
colonies, Zee TV, Channel V, Bayer and 
Colgate-Palmolive, sections of Citibank, HOFC 

WHERE 

Bandra-Kurta, Borivli, Kandivli, Goregaon, Khar. 
Parel, Andheri, Powai, Mira Road, Vashi, Nerul, 
Belapur and other areas In New Bombay 

WHY 

The purchase and rent rates are cheaper. Rs one 
lakh per month Nariman Point houses cost a 
quarter in the suburbs. Office space which sells 
for anywhere between, Rs 20,000-Rs 25,000 
per sq ft in tiwn, goes for Rs 8,000 a sq ft in 
Andheri, Rs 3,000 per sq ft in F^wai. Besides, 
the suburbs have quality housing and 
comfortable neighbourhoods, complete with 
shopping mails, banks, parks and cinema halls. 
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A Few, Haish Reality Bites 

The suburbs may turn out the Bombay way for lack of planning 


I N America or Europe, the city is typi¬ 
cally occupied by the young while the 
older generation with children who are 
growipg up opts for larger spaces in the 
suburbs. Ijter, the same people, after 
being through with familial responsibili¬ 
ties, return to the city. Not so in Bombay. 
Given the city's geography, no one who 
works in the city and has a reasonable 
accommodation cares to move out. That's 
also because Bombay suburbia is yet to 
develop as an independent entity—it's 
still an extension of the city. 

Old Bombay residents feel that those in 
charge of the city have heartlessly let the 
city grow wild and unfettered for vested, 
personal interests. Ditto what- is happen¬ 
ing in the suburbs. If the city and the sub¬ 


urbs put on brightly-painted smiles, it 
only covers up a lot left to be desired. 'You 
don't get a half-acre plot or comfortable 
bungalow in a trade-off for living further 
away from the city,' explains Rahul Meh- 
rotra, architect. Living in the suburbs did¬ 
n't really work out cheaper as some people 
found out. Commuting is a major 
expense. And essential items tend to be as 
expensive as the city, sometimes more so. 

Even if the suburbs are well-connected 
to the city by tail and buses, the increas¬ 
ing traffic volume needs more relief. 
Suburban trains already carry upto 4,000 
passengers each during peak hours 
against their capacity of 2,600. More than 
3,500 BEST buses ply on 431 routes trans¬ 
porting 45 lakh people everyday. 


Ma}4)e one way out wotdd be to develop 
the waterways to connect the city to tm 
suburbs, a concept which has been ign¬ 
ored. Few hovercraft ply from the dty to 
New Bombay and the north-western sub¬ 
urbs. But expensive tickets (a one-way 
ticket from Bombay to New Bombay costs 
Rs 125) and limited frequency have redu¬ 
ced it to a once-ln-8-blue-moon trip. 

Says V.K.N Nayar, editor of Vashi Tima 
and a resident of Vashi: "Each of New 
Bombay's 22 nodes could do with further 
deveiopment but 1 am happy that Vashi is 
among the most develop^ ones, housing 
almost everything needed for its residents 
living on its 355 hectares." 

if steps are not taken in the right Erec¬ 
tion-better planning—the suburbs will ' 
continue to grow in the image of the dty. 
Already, Greater Bombay (the city, sut. 
urbs and extended suburbs) supports over 
10 million people. Just how long before 
the bubble bursts? 



ROLL MODELS: When suburban Mumballara had to watch a mevta, t^ hwi to oo 
all Iba way to town. So Shravan and Ra|ach Shroff docldod to start etnaiitons to 
ths suburbs. First CInemax opanad In Goragaon and than Ctoaitor to Kandhrli, 
both with stata-ol-tha*art sound and proiOGtlon that has clty-sllekois ail onvious. 


city. The suburbs arc already well-linked to 
the city. The Mumbai Urban Transport 
Project II proposes SI flyovers and six rail¬ 
road corridors interlinking the suburbs. 

Work ha.s already begun. If itnp!cnien«Kt in 
toto, it is estimated to relocate another one 
lakh population to suburban areas. 

The downside: The exodus hasn’t done a 
lot of good to Bombay. For, though thou¬ 
sands have relocated in the suburbs, it has 
hardly decongested the city as rural 
migrants encroached upon public land to 
set up their shanties. The c()m{K)Sition of 
residents has changed, not the nimibers. 

The influx has been ignored by succeed¬ 
ing governments and public spaces have 
started disappearing at an alarming rate. 

Slums have formed a powerful votehank 
that no government wants to mess with. 

The slumlord has become a man to reck¬ 
on with, a "sergeant general to the officer 
class of politicians". Says (Jerson Da 
Cunha, theatre personality and a member 
of Bombay First: "The political mecha¬ 
nism of the BMC and the state govern¬ 
ments has only worked towards not plan¬ 
ning adequately for the future." 

With new investments giving Maha¬ 
rashtra the skip, funds have been bypass¬ 
ing Bombay. From being the first preference for industry investors, 
Maharashtra now lags behind Gujarat and Tamil Nadu. The new 
regional plan of bmbda, rechristened mmrda, for 1996-20H wants 
Bombay to le-emerge as the international centre for business and 
finance. The new plan recommends opening up large areas .such 
as godowns in the Bombay Port Trust and mill land—which would 
dccongest the city considerably. And also suggests much-needed 
property and rent reforms. 

But there are lots of ifs and huts. Some critics have already 
trashed the mmroa plan saying it has no community welfare in 
mind. Says Prof. R.N. Sharma of the Tata Institute of Social 
Sciences: "The plan is pro-rich if not anti-people." 


What next; So what does the future have in store? Views vary. 
Krishnamurthy sees the city and its suburbs finally settling into 
largely four zones around each of the business districts of Nariman 
Point, Worli, bkc and Andherl-Kurla. He anticipates vast chunks of 
south central Bombay, the mill area predominantly, to develop 
into upper end housing complexes. 

"South Bombay of today has only a jocational advantage today," 
says he. Most of the buildings are in pretty bad shape. Quality 
housing 10 to 20 minutes away from the business and office areas 
will be welcomed. Others say the city will remain as it is—in the 
hands of the ultra-rich and slum-dwellers, w 

With Shameem AWhar 
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PrakritI 


■ (>di<(si (lerfDrmano! In 
Ranlana 

UtMv l-du<ahond} N 
Cultiirdl Foun(l.i<it>n 
Imiid Inti'diiitioiuil 
(x'ntrf. Nnv IMIu, 
Njivi'HiIht I(J 
iriviDi Kalii Sdn^am, 

Ni'w Ulhi, Nlivcinijer 18 



RANJANA Gaiilur lias had exten¬ 
sive training iimlii the tutelage of 
Odissi legends such as Guru 
Mayandhar Kaut and late Guru 
Shrinalh Rant. With Pmkriti, based 
on the litc and times of Lord Rama 
_ and Lord Kri¬ 
shna, Ranj- 
ana blends 
Odissi with 
Chhau. The 
poems of 
great Indian 
poets I'ul- 

sidas, Nirala 
and Jaidev 
serve as the 
compositions 
aiding this 
unique storytelling effort. The sec¬ 
ond part of the performance concentrates 
on Jaidev's Geet (iovinduiti. She concludes 
with an abstract composition. 


* b. ■* 


Prttilvl 
Thtatra 
Festival ’i 
Theatre of 
Europe 

■ Com^nipomyilK- 

(tie Etodi six Eurapean nitloiu 

Mumbai: PrlUivi TbeaM, Hotnbnan 

Clide Gaiden, luhuAnodtanu; Nowmber 1 Id 21 

New Ddbl; India Habiut Ontre; Nowinber 7 to 25 

GLIMPSES of the European theatre scene are up for 
grabs with six groups from Italy, Hungary, Germany, 
UK, France and Poland aniving to enArail audiences 
in Mumbai and Delhi. British production group 
Protect Underdog presents Underdogs, Italians Luoghi 
Dell Arte—C 0 nmedla Dell' Arte Galore, the Polish 
production company Teatr Biuro Podrozy—Camien 
Fifnebre, French ^oup Nada Theatre will present Ubu 
arid Marie Stmt, while German Ton and Klrschen 
Theatre will present Pyramus and Thisbe, an adapta¬ 
tion of Metamorphoses by Ovid, and Hungary's fore¬ 
most English theatre group Merlin International 
Theatre will enact Bluebeard's Castle and The Quest. 
Promises some interesting theatre moments. 



Third Annual 
Kartik Festival 

■ Paiaiu Grounds 
Ndhdr Singh Mahai, 
Banabhgarh, Haryana 
November 15 to 21 
11 am to 5.15 pm 


THE sprawling grounds of the 18th 
century Nahar Singh Palace is the 
venue for this rural mela. Just 35 
km from Delhi, this year's festival 
features Haryanvi folk theatre, 
tamasha from MahJrashtra, nau- 
tanki, santoor by Pandit Shiv 



DC 
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The Miniature Format 
Show 1998 

■ SdHs lachc Arl (lalli’ry 
Worli Sea Face Kond 
Mumbai 

iill Nuvembei 20 


THIS 'bonsai show’ fea¬ 
tures works by 76 artists from all over 
India and one artist from Germany. .Some 
of the participating artists are Akbar 
Padamsee, Lalitha Lajmi, Anjana Mehra, 
Baiju Parthan 
and others. In 
varied disci¬ 
plines like 
water colours, 
ceramics, 
mixed media, 
marble, oils, 
acrylic etc, 
the show 
seeks to 
explore the 
aesthetic 
appeal of tiny 
spaces as int¬ 
erpreted by the artists. Representing con¬ 
temporary trends in art, a unique feature 
of this format is the use of different mate¬ 
rials like alloy wire, marble and computers 
in art resulting in a rich repertoire of 
form, texture, colour and expression 
under one roof. 




Third Annual 
Awareness and 
Benefit Conceit for 
Autism 

■ Students of (Tpen Hnor h 
I\irikrAma 
The I'aimhnuse R(‘5l<iUMnt: Ine 
Qutab, Now Delhi 
November 7; 7 pm onwards 

AUTISM is a iifelong disorder affecting app¬ 
roximately 20 out of every 10,000 individu¬ 
als and is still little understood by society 
including the medical profession. Action 
for Autism, a registered, voluntary organisa¬ 
tion of parents and professionals working 
to increase awareness and create better 
opportunities for affected children has 
organised this concert, the proceeds of 
which shali be forwarded to the afa Corpus 
Fund to set up the National Centre for 
Autism. Among the performers are autistic 
children and popular music group Pari- 
krama, a favourite among school and col¬ 
lege-goers. All donations are exempt under 
ScKtion 80G of the Income Tax Act. 




Kumar .Sharma, Kathak by Aditi 
Mangaldas and liharatanatyam by 
Malavika Sarukkai, fashion shows, satiri¬ 
cal plays, Rajasthani folk theatre and nias 
leela. A riot of brilliant colours, magicians 
and pupj)eteers and the fun ot craft 
ba/aars, fireworks, food and festivitv. 


Ustad Amjad All Khan 

■ I ive at Sawai (landhaiva Musk 
lestivd), Pune 

kaag Rang, Foiiniain Music Uimpany 
Pme Rs75 


THE Sawai Gandharva 
festival of music, with a 
tradition of four decades, has become a 
permanent cultural feature of Pune. 
Almost all great artistes have excelled in 
performing on 
this platform 
and in this rec¬ 
ording Ustad 
Amjad Ali 
Khan's sarod is 
awesome. He 
begins and ends 
his recital with 
Raag Malkauns, 
elaborating and 
innovating in a 
way that no 
pre-recorded 
studio album 
can even hope to capture. The Ustad rises 
to the solemnity of the occasion and his 
performance can be rated as one of the 
best in recent years. Highly recommended 
and simply a must buy for Hindustani 
instrumental music fans. 
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Dollars or Soul? 

India can keep one of these, all hinges on how it treats tourists 


S tatistics prove that India has recei¬ 
ved 1.2 million tourists since January, 
a drop of 40 per cent compared to last 
year. As against the 3.5 million tourists who 
flocked to China during the same period! 
The Indian government blames this on the 
sanctions imposed after India's nuclear 
tests, but the reality is quite different. 

Take flying. I often shuttle between Che¬ 
nnai and Dellii. An Indian Airlines (lA) 
return ticket costs more than Rs 15,.S0(). I'or 
that price, I can fly Paris-New York and 
back, and that's double the distance. Also, 
lA runs only two flights daily Iwtween New 
Delhi, the capital of a one billion nation, 
and Chennai, of five million souls, the gate- 
f way to the South; and even tliese 
don't run full (only ten per 
cent of lA pas.scngers pay 
their actual farc—thc rest 
are bureaucrats, executives 
of state and private compa¬ 
nies; so most of the money 
goes from the government to 
the government!) Die French, 
on the other hand, have one 
flight every half liour Itetw- 
CH’ii Paris, the capital, and 
Nice, their gateway to the 
South; and they're always 
full, due to the incentives 
on offer: discounts, off-sea¬ 
son fares... Try telling lA that they 
should give discounts on return-tickets and 
all they'll give you is a dirty look! 

This complacency when there's a IS-day 
wailing list for a Chennai- 
Delhi llnd class AC sleeper 
ticket costing Rs 3,000 taking 
36 hours—that's if you are 
lucky and the train isn't a 
few. ^iirs late, or isn't hit by 
anothe. ’*n from behind, 
as it happened to ray wife 
and rae a few years ago. If lA 
had the foresight to offer 
their Chennai/Delhi tickets 
at Rs 4,000, I'm sure train 
passengers would gladly pay 
another thousand bucks to 
avoid the 36-hour business. 

And lA could run six Airbus 300s full daily 
and make a tidy sum, instead of hiking up 
prices four times in five years. It's also very 
sad that many governments, including the 
present one, have sabotaged the Tiita pro- 
posal for a private airline, which would 
have given lA, the world's most-staffed air¬ 
line, a run for its money. 

Take hotels. When Jacques Chirac, the 


French President, visited India in January, 
he stayed at the Taj Bombay and we jour¬ 
nalists tagged along. The price of a room in 
the new wing was $.300 plus, that's nearly 
Rs 13,000. The rooms were nothing extra¬ 
ordinary, save for the view of the Gateway. 
The sea was dirty, with plastics floating 
around and there were hawkers, snake- 
charmers and con-men galore, waiting to 
pounce on tourists who dared to step out of 
the hotel. The ftxxi at the Taj and other five- 


JAYACHANDRAN 



Absurd visa 
taws, steep 
airfares and 
hotel blits, is 
what marks 
the Indian 
tourism scene. 


star hotels can't compare 
even with that of a one star 
restaurant in a minor French 
town. For the price charged, 
one can stay at a better hotel 
in Paris, or Madrid, and enjoy 
better cuisine and service. 

Take visas. In Sri liinka, all 
foreigners are automatically 
handed a one-month vi.sa on 
landing. But not in India. 
One has to apply to sour- 
MiiB. faced, underpaid staffers at 
Indian embassies abroad— 
forget five-year visas, even if you've been 
visiting India for .35 years, like Roger Anger, 
the famous French architect, who designed 
Auroville, near Pondicherry, and was recen¬ 
tly refused one. Renewing a tourist visa can 
be a nightmare too, though I have a friend 
who recently bought one through an 
'agent' in Nepal for Rs 10,000 and even got 
a genuine embassy receipt for it! 


1^ke banks. Thirty years ago, it took half- 
an-hour to change $100 in Pondicherry's 
State Bank of India branch. Today, despite 
computers, it still takes half-an-hour! Being 
a resident of India and married to an Ind¬ 
ian, I have an Indian Grindlays Credit Card, 
besides American Express and Visa interna-, 
tlonal credit cards (since the Indian gover¬ 
nment has a policy of milking tourists; one 
rate for Indians in nipees at hotels, or air/ 
railway tickets, another for foreigners in 
dollars, which is 40 per cent higher). In 
short, Grindlays, which charges an outrage¬ 
ous interest rate for the card and debits 
Rs 100 for clearing cheques, cancelled my 
credit since I was six days late in paying my 
monthly installment. So my card was 
refused by lA when I had to pay for a ticket 
and had to use my Visa 
card instead, ie. 40 per 
cent extra! I'm consider¬ 
ing tire consumer courts... 

Take the Indian Tourist 
Department. In Paris, I 
met the Indian Director 
of Tourism, a courteous 
man. He explained that 
he spent most of his time 
there showing Indian 
ministers and their wives 
around, and had practica¬ 
lly no budget to invite 
French journalists to 
India. And when scribes 
were invited by the 
Indian Government, it 
was usually the wrong 
ones—Instead of report¬ 
ing on India's positive 
aspects, they dwell on its 
negative, mote sensation¬ 
al side—Calcutta, pover¬ 
ty, Mother Teresa, etc, or 
'fanatic' Hindus (like 
Christophe Jaffrelot, who wrote The BjP and 
the compulsion of politics in India) because 
that's what foreigners wanted to hear. 

However, after all is said and done, it may 
very well be that the politicians stalling pri¬ 
vatising India's airlines, the obscure bureau¬ 
crats whf) make absurd visa rules, the arro¬ 
gant hoteliers and bankers who inflate 
prices, are all doing a great service to India. 

Because tourism kills the soul of a nation. 
As it did in Sri l.anka, Thailand, and Nepal. 
India lives for itself, within itself—its festi¬ 
vals, dances, ways of life are not (yet) cus¬ 
tom-made to please ignorant tourists. As for 
myself. I'll willingly suffer at the hands of lA 
for the rat of my life, if it helps India keep 
its soul, which is what makes it so unique. ■ 
Francois Gautier 
(The author is a French /oumalist, who has 
lived in India for 30 years. He's the corre¬ 
spondent in South Asia for I.e Figaro, 
France's largest circulation newspiiper and 
has published Rewriting Indian History. I 
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PROFILE 


He may be accused of exoticism, but Wiliiam 
Dalrympie, un-Engiish chronicler of the Raj, 
revels In the Anglo-Indian encounter of the time 


SWINGING 


BySAGARiKA CHOSE 


W ILIIAM D.ilrymple was only 22 when he lived in an 
Oxford house and wrote his celebrated and best- 
soiling book In Xanadu. Messy-haired and fun, 
Oalryinplc was definitely An Oxbridge Character, the 
sort who could once ask a woman from the American 
Deep South; "How on earth did you manage to escape from 
Alabama?" Since then his adventurousness and lively scholarship 
has taken him from the Middle East to old Delhi and today, after 
four books and two film scries he is a new interpreter of the Raj, 
part of the growing legion of India Hands. 

Interpreting India has always been a great Occidental pleasure. 
The western India Hand is surely the recipient of much awe in 
London and Paris salons, when, tanned and mosquito-bitten, he 
tells baffling tales of hirsute sadhus and caste battles, horrific 
poverty and stomach upsets in pagan villages. 

But Dalrympie, now .33, kurta and chappal-clad, of piercing gaze 
and loud, un-English laugh, of prodigious energy and boundless 
love for this country, is not simply just another Englishman-in- 
the-tropics. He drinks not only tht chai but sometimes even the 
water. "After an astonishingly sheltered childhood, I came to 
India first as a backpacker and after two weeks of bemusement, 
couldn’t tear myself away," he says. 

He's an affectionate Orientalist, unabashedly devoted to the 
Irrational East, part of the same tradition of intrepid Company 
adventurers and post-Enlightenment historians who once scoured 
the burning plains looking for 'The Other', at the cost, .sometimes, 
of personal certitudes. 

Of course, we natives sometimes tend to l)e a little touchy nowa¬ 
days and accuse our new interpreters—as Dalrympie was in a 
recent showing of his films—of "peddling exotica" or "reducing 
India to a set of stereotypes" or "using India as an excuse for Raj 
nostalgia". Rut Dalrympie says there’s a complete misunderstand¬ 
ing among Indians about British attitudes and says he simply can¬ 
not understand Indian Anglophobia. 

"As far as the British literary Intelligentsia or the middle class 
is concerned, India is an object of worship," he shouts. Back 
in London, his sculptor friend Robert Jones could not find a 
gallery to exhibit his works, until he changed his name to 
Hamish Patel! Once armed with a politically correct name, the 
showrooms queued up. "Even bad books like Upamanyu 
Chatterjee’s I'he ImsI Burden are raved about in England even as 
they are panned in India. look at the 50-year celebrations, Britain 
was celebrating tong before India had even made preliminary 
plans, curry's still the favourite food, this is the first year in seve¬ 
ral that an Indian’s not on the Booker shortlist and 
the majority of backpackers who come to India are 
English. India doesn't realise how much it's losing 
by its hostility,” he argues. 

"I write about what I see," he says firmly. And to 
be fair to him, not all of it is exotic, unless Laloo 
Prasad Yadav and Benazir Bhutto are to be classed 
in that category. Dalrymple's a chronicler a little 
like Colonel James Tod, author of the authoritative 
Annals and Antiquities. He's an encyclopaedia of 
lesser-known names and family histories, is able to 
provide formidable details of the men and women 
who participated in one of the greatest cultural 
fusions of the 20th century. His writing is accessi¬ 
ble and anecdotal, his huge success a result of his 



easy scholarship and racy descriptions, as he flits smoothly 
between centuries. It was this characteristic Khushwant Singh 
noted in his review of the City Of Djinns. "He has an extremely 
attractive way with words,” says Singh, “and is 
clearly a man of letters." 

Dalrympie is contemptuous of the later Raj as 
"starch-shirted and stiff-lipped", but rejoices in the 
architecture, language and food produced by the 
colonial experience in India. He maintains that 
beyond the strictures ofibmpire, the estate of 
human interaction was most exciting. "I relate to 
my Indian friends much better than 1 would to say, 
a French or a German of the same age. Of course, it 
is a love-hate relationship, 200 years of imperial 
history does get in the way, but we speak the same 
language here." Dalrymple's loyalties lie with ^ 
myths and ruins rather than 'progress’ and 'nor¬ 
malcy'. "Some people may say 1 should write about 


DalrymiilR 
beila^a 
moniHtiiiiie 
country la 
Gultui^iyitifll; 
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In the ‘City of Djfnns'; filming his book at a Mehrauli dargah 

the silicon chip industry in Bangalore rather than the Kumbh 
Mela, but the fact is that the Kumbh is just about one of the most 
extraordinary events in the world." To insist, out of some sort of 
political correctness that one should not write about it, lest one be 
accused of "exoticisatlon" is simply jejune. 

But he does seem a little disappointed at the rapid disappearance 
of almost every remnant of the Raj. "There's amazingly little left 
of the Raj, no sola topees or crinoline dresses," he says, a little 
sadly. He hates Indian nationalist history almost as much as he 
dislikes the pomposity of the Victorian Raj. The Golden Age of the 
Anglo-Indian encounter was, he believes, from 1780-1820, a per¬ 
iod ignored by Indian historians. 

This was the time of William Frasei, who had an Indian harem, 
subjugated brigands, went lion-hunting on foot and cultivated a 
Rajput moustache. It was the time of James Achilles Kirkpatrick 
who converted to Islam, married Zebunissa of Hyderabad and of 


relatively unknown figures like Ochter- 
lony. His next book, The White Mughals, 
will concentrate on figures who have been 
Ignored by mainstream history, he says, 
t^cause they did not fit the conventional 
notion of "English colonisers". 

Indeed Dalrymple's admiration for 
Fraser (incidentally also an ancestor of 
his wife, Olivia) seems to illustrate his 
admiration for a sort of liberation from 
British-ness. "It's only in the struggle 
between competing Identities that the 
great cultural epics are built," he says. 
The Middle East was culturally supreme 
when it was the meeting ground of dif¬ 
ferent people and contemporary Britain 
is witnessing, according to him, a cul¬ 
tural renaissance because of the multi- 
culturalism that now dominates its life. 
As soon as a country becomes mono¬ 
ethnic, it becomes culturally dull. 
Which is why, he says, the bjp's project 
of homogenising India would mean 
cultural stagnation. "If homogenisation 
succeeds, then for the first time, India 
will close its doors and turn inward and 
that would be tragic," he says. 

E's written three books since 
hi Xdiuuhi. From The Holy 
Moiintam, City Of Djimis and his 
latest book, a collection of articles on 
India and Pakistan, At The Court of the 
Fish-Eyed Goddess. He was foreign cor¬ 
respondent in India for The Sunday 
Times Mosazine, the Spectator and The 
Observer magazine, he's made four 
short films for Channel 4 on India and 
is now filming for a bbc series on the 
Kumbh Mela and his two books. From 
The Holy Mountain and City of Djiniis, 
which he is in India to film. 

He says he grew up surrounded by 
white Catholics but India almost con¬ 
verted him to Sufism. Just before get¬ 
ting married he went on an ancient and 
rigorous Catholic pilgrimage, to San¬ 
tiago de Compostela, in northwest 
Spain where St James the apostle is 
buried. "It was a rite of passage," he says. "A few weeks before I got 
married." Now he quotes from the Sufi Jalal-ud-Din Rumi, and 
says he believes "sab ek hain" (there is only one god). 

Like most aristocratic British families, several of his forbears 
danced at the Tollygunge Club. "Dalrymple's a rare name even 
in England so it was strange to find a graveyard in Murshidabad 
with the name on several gravestones!" His great-grandmother 
was a famous Calcutta beauty by the name of Sophia Rattle, "a 
name which everyone assumed was Patel". His grandfather was 
an officer in the ics and adc to Curzon; another relative was a 
writer in the Writers' Building. He says he has Indian blood flow¬ 
ing in his veins from an Indian ancestress: "Sometimes, I think I 
look quite Bong!" 

Sure, he's romantic about India. “ I'd much rather be sitting in a 
16th century tomb in Mehrauli, than in Greater Kailash," he says 
rather sternly. But listening to this passionate partisan of India's 
past, one can't help feeling it would be a little churlish to accuse 
him of being a propagator of the old elephant-and-sadhii routine. ■ 
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Sachin VS 
The Rest 

If Sachin Tendulkar bats the way he’s batting now, India 
should have few worries at the England World Cup. If. 


By ANIRUDDHA BANAL in Dhaka 

M ON'I'SERRAT, nerve centre of 
the calypso scene, is also a 
place where volcanoes roar and 
rocks crack together like bil¬ 
liard balls. The U.S military has 
twice bombed Hawaii's Mauna lx)a in an 
attempt to reduce and divert the lava flow. 
Itut, as Indian vice-captain Ajay Jadeja 
says: "It's a tough [iroposition to bomi) 
Sachin Tendulkar out of play." 

Especially, in a format like the in, knock¬ 
out trophy where a single bad patch could 
lead to a team's funeral. Adds Jadeja: "He 
just stands there and everybody comes 
running up against him and tails short." 
The unstoppable John Wayne. I'he silhou¬ 
ette is shar|ser because to his teammates 
Sachin might be providing consoling illu¬ 
sions of association—the guy plays with 
them and sucks the same air and has per¬ 
haps the same metabolic capacity. And yet 
Sachin is a new paradigm, a Spielberg 
twister with exotic genes. A souped up 
Rolls Royce engine that makes bowlers 


want to stub pencils through their ear¬ 
drums. He's also someone who in the last 
season has lost his high testosterone rush 
of insanity that made him a run brigand of 
unparalleicd courage and recklessness but 
rather lean pickings (by his standards). 

In short, he's gone nuclear. In an era 
where his contemporaries are the likes of 
Michael Bevan and Jadeja, the stick and run 
guys, he is the formula 1 on the race track. 

So docs India stand a chance when the 
real thing comes along, the World Cup in 
England? Says Ali Bacher, chief of the 
United Cricket Board of South Africa: "If 
Sachin bats the way he can ail the way, 
India should be through." 

But in a game played with 11 players 
there are not many occasions when, like in 
the match against Australia, Sachin can 
reduce the proceedings to a contest bet¬ 
ween just him and the op|K)sition eleven. 
Says Zimbabwean coach Dave Houghton: 
"Other players might keep you in business 
in England but victory to India shall larg- 

Sachln: 'Victory will come through his bat.' 



Javed Mian’s Cheeky Singles 

O F contemporary characters in cricket, Pakistan coach Javed 
Miandad is surely the most colourful. He sometimes comes to 
press conferences with a 'peekdan', and spits out crushed rem¬ 
nants of betelnut. At the nets, he rules over his wards with an 
iron hand. Here's how he eggs on his 
bowlers; *01uif tu shakal surat se bmler 
nahln iagta ...phool phekne ke liye 
bowler iwie the kya?" 

He sometime face-the bowlers 
himself at the nets and without 
pads. That too left-handed with 
.artopen challenge—'out kat to to 
jIaRu', During matches he is so 
itivolved; that he keeps whis- 
. tpt the attention of his 


players. His constant aside to the team captain Aamir Sohail is, 
“Bhai lora ek aad injury ho fain to jara mujhe bki khila to," According 
to some Pakistani journalists, he is serious there. Javed bhai, they 
say, wouldn't mind playing a match or two in the World Cup. 



SwEAHNG Palms 

O NE person keeping his fingw : 

crossed at the Wills iRti^- 
national cup was insurance broker. 

i^padia of Athena Ifut^ 
ranee. 'Hie Nariman Polnt-haMd 
compahy is die brokn h» ^ 

$10 million, insurance for the' 
tournament, While the undetwtit' 
era were the'HK-has^ Redlands.'. 
grtH^Kapa^'Washiimto check 
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ely come only through Sachin's bat." Adds 
New Zealand all-rounder Chris Harris; 
"Sachin is vital. Basically, India's strength 
is in its batting. For the World Cup you 
have to build on that." 

But for an Indian cricket board that gives 
the impression that it doesn't know any¬ 
thing—and what it does know could be 
wrong—it will take someone with great 
courage to set the ball rolling. For starters, 
somebody's got to bell the cat in the ara 
that they should not plan any more mat¬ 
ches in the subcontinent on World Cup- 
eve. Says a player: ‘Tests in either Dhaka or 
Sharjah, the proposed venue for the cham¬ 
pionship, will simply kill the bowlers. Both 
the venues have such dead pitches." 

Hopefully, the proposal 
to hold an Asian Test Cha¬ 
mpionship will not come 
through. There are alre¬ 
ady problems in Pakis¬ 
tan's expected tour of 
India in February—accor¬ 
ding to Pakistan Cricket 
Board chairman Khalid 
Mahmood the Btxi has 
yet to send an invitation. 
So alarmed is Sri Lankan 
captain Arjuna Ranat- 
unga at the prospect of 
an Asian Test champi¬ 
onship that he’s already 
made it clear that he will ensure no Sri 
Lankan team comes for the event. Says Roy 
Dias, Sri Lankan coach; "Right now we are 
more concerned with the World Cup in 
May than the Asian Test championship. 
That's not our priority." Adds an Indian 
player: “The best service that anyone can 
do to Indian cricket is to ensure that no 
cricket takes place in March. Instead, there 
should be a long camp where players redis¬ 
cover their passion for the game." 


Brian Lara 
told scribes 
at Dhaka: 
Sachin is a 
genius. I am 
a normal 
till 111 an 


the weather. Says he: "The premium alone was $240,000 and it 
was insured by any loss of TV transmission time for any match." 
A small price to pay for the Inclement weather which was sup¬ 
posed to strike around the Z7th but never came. 


Photo Matters 

D uring the entire tournament, 
llKiFe was a running feud bet- ^ 
ween fcc media-hmidlers and the , _ 
swarm of photographers. First, there . 4 
was the wrangle over who had die 
r^ to dieWng group jAotos of^ | 
dtt , teams. ICC representedve ?^^ 
Om^pbdl tided only two icc-app- v 
. ohdieO. iemmen would be allowed, u ^ 
I ladiin* topdans ttf pro^ 




others. In fact during one match, Campbdl made tb$. teams tom 
away horn the 80-o^ photograjmeis even as duty were cttcUng 
away. Then, on October 27, the iccorganised agrotm photograph 
of all the teams on the st^ cf the Banglade^ Vlemmi Sabha as 
buses and over 700 policemen emdoned oH the area. 

Of course, some Indian , end 
Paliistan photographers had 
th^ own back in the ibl:% of 
the Sonatgaon hotel whcte.the 
two la photographers were haw 
ing a cop of coi^. They 
the buzz anuMog dozens 
adeshi phot^aphos dut die 
ICC photographers would dick a 
-, photo for ,dtiaa if they handed 
them the catnere and a Rs 2 $o 

fire.'Thepoor soolshadOidr hands foil 
. - ’ ■ ' '^scores approadsed them vridi didr cameras. 
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In fact, some feel that the Indian tour to 
New Zealand In December is the ideal lau 
nching pad for World Cup preparations. 
Says another jrlayer: "The Indian team's 
tour to New Zealand is vital for the World 
Cup. New Zealand has nearly the same 
conditions as Rngland. Wliat tlie selectors 
should keep in mind is that you cannot 
select a player for Nr w Zealand becau.se he 
has done well in Siiarjah or Bangladesh. 
The conditions aie entirely different. But 
they could sflo t the [xrol of 
players that will serve them 
well in lilt' World t^up." 


I .NILRI.SlINtiLY, the reason 
that .South African pace 
bowler Allan Donald didn't 
come to Dhaka was iiecause, as 
Bacher says, "I didn't want him 
anywhere near cricket. We 
wanted Allan to rest for the 
coming .series against the West 
Indies. I told him that even if 
he watched cricket on televi¬ 
sion I would kick his backside." j 
The L'lKss has a contractual 
system with its main players. Says Ghulam 
Raja, South Africa's manager; "Our main 
players like Shaun Pollock, Donald, Brian 
Macmillan, ilershelle Gibbs, Gary Kirsten, 
Paul Adams and Lance Klusener are all 
contracted. They get a retainer every 
month whether they play or not." None of 
the above players was in the South African 
team for Dhaka. 

The iui;i, on the other hand, pays its 
players only if they play, thus creating a 
situation where tlicre is a weak incentive 
for players to rest. Or worse, mask injuries 
in order to keep on playing. 

Some of the other sides, incidentally. 


“Ttiere's not 
enough 
pressure on 
the big guys. 
That probably 
comes with 
too much 
talent." 


M{; 
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Azharuddin; will he lead from the front? 
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Mistaken Identity 


Accrediiation Blues 


N ew Zealand coach Steve Rixon was in demand. One of the 
Indian lournallsts who save him a call from the hotel lobby 


nindlan journalists who gave him a call from the hotel lobby 
was told to wait. The journalist identified himself as one wl^ 
healthy proportions and bespectacled. Rixon came down 
eventually and headed straight for a gen- 
Uemail who fitted that description. "You ^ 
want to talk to me?” The gentleman, inch 
dentally also a journalist, murmured 
The interview proceeded for half> 

-iflihotii when the journalist who had 
i atade the call turned up and reprlman* 

jbuji^st auntber twoi "You could ■Vj 

.'^||^'A|l^fakien him Aside. Now every- 

an important guy he v HH 

J^mrit^'ieveaUMtheB^^ ^ 


I T was hardly surprising that OatioA was once again denied print 
accreditation at Dhaka, reportedly, for "rocking Indian crici^ so 


■accreditation at Dhaka, reportedly, for "rocking Indian cricket sp 
badly". This in spite of the magazine's name b^ cm the Utf l^ >. 
Bangladesh Cricket Board had printed. -Aj^Mrendy, there - 
fax and verbal instmetions from both the sea as well as 
Sports Journalist Federation of IiKila (sin) to deny OtidaA * 
dlls privilege 'ostensibly'' on gtori^ 

IP I 

WT Citation was erroneous. 

editadoitformthtoU^^proper,; 
idi^clS' M 
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have already started preparing for the Cup. 
Says New Zealand coach Steve Rixon: 
“Everything we are doing is leading 
towards that. Even the home series against 
India and .South Africa. We have finalised a 
pool of 31 players and given them individ¬ 
ual regimens. For instance, if you asked 
Simon Doul what his fitness regimen 
required him to do in April next 
year on^a certain date we would be 
able to tell you." Adds Harris, “We 
hired a motivational man, Gilbert 
Enoka, two months back with a 
view to the World Cup. He 
debriefs us after every game. We 
have too many inconsistent per¬ 
formances." 

The Sri Lankans had the foresight 
to rest their fast bowler Chaminda 
Vaas. .Says Dias; “We didn’t want to 
take any chances of losing him for 
the World (^up. We want to decide 
on our 18 before our Australia 
lour." The South Afrit.uis are 
already building on their opening 
pair. Says captain llansie Cronje: 

“We have decided to open with 
Daryll Cullinan and Cary Kirsten. 

That's how we can optimise on 
the first 15 overs. We will also 
make it a point not to peak early." -* 

For the Indians to do well in - 

Fmgland, former selection committee chair¬ 
man G. Vishwanath says “they will have to 
get rid of their chop chop policy". "Lixik at 
the number of spinners they tried. Nilesh 
Kulkami, Noel David, Rahul Sanghvi, Sunil 
Joshi, Bahutule. If you select someone, give 
him some time. You don’t drop him after a 
bad [jcrformance, and bring him back if he 
does good somewhere else. Ttiat’s hardly 
the way to build a World Cup side." 

Most important, says Vishwanath, “our 
batting has to come really good, Venkatesh 



PRAOEEPMANOHANI 


wsa. ji. 


Prasad; Harbhajan: will they make it?; 
Robin Singh, Joshi: fighting for a place 

Prasad has to re-establish himself, Rohin 


“he bowled very well in the Challenger 
and continues to do so in the nets". 

If bowling is India’s weak spot, over-con¬ 
fidence in batting is another. Says 
Houghton: "There’s not enough pressure 
on the big guys to perform. I guess that 
comes with too much talent in the bat¬ 
ting." Interestingly, Houghton didn't 
ANOHANi thinly anything was wrong with 
young Harbhajan .Singh in Zimba¬ 
bwe. “None of my batsmen com¬ 
plained. In fact, the one-day Man 
of the Series award should have 
gone to him instead of Sachin, i 
think he will be back." 

But, obviously, the decisions of 
the selectors will bear on just 
three or four players for the rest 
will be selecting themselves. Says 
hsi’N commentator Harsha Bhogle: 
"Sachin and Saurav will continue 
to o|X“n. Jadeja and Robin will 
continue to come at around five 
and six. They will have to bear the 
cross of being successful at that 
|X)sition. It’s just the marginal 
cases that will go to vote." 

Points out Debashish Datta of the 
Bengali daily Aajkah “We have the 
best openers. In England, Srinath 
and Kiimble will lie our key bow¬ 
lers; and .Saurav will have to bowl 
more. But ontv the selectors select a squad 
Gaekwad should be given a free hand. 
Besides, there should ire more interaction 
between the players the way the South 


Singh has to improve his bowling and j Africans have. They watch videos together. 


Sunil Joshi should Ix' given a longer run". 

We might also have to give a serious 
tlioughl to Javagal Srinath’s oirening part¬ 
ner. Says Cullinan: "India’s missing 
Prasad." At Dhaka, for instance, Prasad 
found it hard to get into the team, in spite 
of coach Anshuman Gaekwad saying that 


analyse them and that creates a bond." 

Of course, in all this, there’s the sense 
that we must not squander the opportu¬ 
nity we have in having a player like Sachin 
in the side. For Sachin him.seW, the stage 
might perhaps tx: set in May 1999 to look 
immortality in the eye. ■ 
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Of God and Beast 

Tyeb Mehta reinvents Mahishasura in a modernist metaphor 


By YASHOOHARA OALMIA 


T he goddi-ss and the demon, an all- 
(XTvasive component of the Indian 
ps\itie, finally sec>p into tontem- 
poiaiy art. Well-known painter 
Ivet) Mehta has made a series of 
nine |x)tverlul works which reinvent the 
myth in an eminently modernist metaphor. 
In these works which hang at New Delhi's 
Vadchra Art Gallery from this week, the 
demon buffaio's convulsive destruction 
evokes the frothing spectre of violence 
which can overpower all forms of life. 

In a forceful work, Miiliisliusimi, the buf¬ 
falo who changed into a lion, then horse 
and finaily the demon, are interlocked in 
fierce combat, within as much as without, 
sending a reeling movement across the can¬ 
vas. The butfalo's anguished head which 
writhes in agony resonates I’icasso's Iseast in 
(liiiwicii who let out a similar howl against 
the ravages of war. The buffalo's pulsating 


body forms the diagonal anchor for the 
inces-santly emerging beasts, their limbs 
and torsos overlapping, yet dismembered 
from each other and seeming to act of their 
own. If agony casts its long shadow over the 
forms, the blazing white figure of the 
demon, his face contorted with hate, disse¬ 
cts the centre with tremendous vitality. The 
dyad reveals the two fundamental aspects 
ot human conflict where compassion and 
destruction are enmeshed with each other. 

The legend as told primarily in the Den 
Muhalmaym lias it that the goddess was 
born of the energies of the gods to destroy 
the demon Mahisha terrorising the world. 
The buffalo-man himself has an a|XK'alyptic 
origin where the demon-king Uambha gets 
a Ixwn from the firegod Agni and through 
his union with a shc-butfalo gives birth to 
an invincible son. His lineage then is divine 
as well as bestial and in his many contra¬ 
dictory selves lies the tormented condition 
of human existence. The demon becomes 



V 


Tyeb Mehta's 'Mahishasura' (1997); 
'Mahishasura' (1998) 

• 

even more powerful due to arduous pena¬ 
nce and then begins to lead a life of exces¬ 
sive indulgences. The goddess engages in a 
[Mwerful duel with him and folklore has it 
that the two are as much attracted by each 
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Photographs by TYEB MEHTA 


other as driven by a zealous fury. 

fn Mehta's c()m|K'llin(> work the moment 
when the demon emerges from the buffalo 
is frozen, accentuating the drama. It's after a 
battle of thousand years that the goddess is 
able to deleat him and sever his head. From 
the dead tniffalo arises the human but his 
head is severed again. The moraeni of tJeath 


is near and as the buffalo-man battles fero¬ 
ciously, all the gut-Ieve! experiences outline 
his visage. The despair, anguish and fear 
which alternate reach a crescendo in paint¬ 
ings like Three Head Studies of Maliishasura. 
in these, Mehta explores the complex 
emotional forces which lie at the kernel, 
ceaselessly struggling with each other. The 
emotional contours are united in an agonis¬ 
ing symbiosis and etched in an unrelin¬ 
quishing stark white in these masterly pain¬ 
tings. Clearly the battle is of seismic pro|K)r- 
tions. As Ranjit Hoskotc, the poet and critic, 
points out in the catalogue: "The {)ersis- 
tence of the Mahishasuramardini image in 
the |)opular consciousness of India pints 
unfailingly to the survival of 
a tenacious psychological 
complex, in the moment of 
divine savagery when the 
Devi's trident finds Mahisha- 
sura's heart, there lies exp- 
sed a cultural self that's divid- 
i*d between two sets of oxi.s- 
tential choices; between com¬ 
passion, emotional abunda¬ 
nce and joy on the one hand; 
militancy, emotional inade¬ 
quacy, anxiety on the other. 

We could not have wislied 
for a more concise account of 


the psychic crisis that faces India today." 

What's the reason behind the ppularity 
of the Mahishasuramardini myth? It refuses 
to be embalmed in museums hut is churned 
out priodically from street corners and vil¬ 
lage huts. Rather than offering solutions it 
accentuates the paradox of life and in that 
cathartic osmosis lies its strength. Even in 
the classical stance of the deity in Mahabali- 
puram the oppsing prtners are enveloped 
in a ceaseless rhythmic unity. Mehta's Mah- 
ishasiiraitmrdmi then reverberates this anc¬ 
ient legacy as much as it's emblematic of the 
strife-torn situation of contemprary life. 

The Holocaust of the Partition and of a 
man being hacked to deatli before him, 
the many riots that have 
ensued since Indepndence, 
the tying and killing of the 
bull in the abattoir have all 
been infused in Mehta's 
trussed bulls which he has 
painted over and over again. 
The long years of making the 
powerful animal, his virile 
strength decapitated yet 
seething with fury .seems to 
have at least found a release. 
Not in a sedate removal of 
tension but in the accep¬ 
tance of inherent dualities. ■ 


Mehta’s 
trussed 
buffalos echo 
the horrors of 
Partition, post- 
’47 riots, and 
the killing of 
buffaios. 
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Ancient Resonance 

A new photographic endeavour captures Ajanta’s true colours 



nn MANTA CAViS 
by Benoy Ml 

Thm§s ami HudKii 
Us 3000, Pagts-256 


BvACHALAMOULIK 


T HK very name Ajanta invokes 
images from that treasure 
house ol architecture, painting, 
sculpture and spirituality in the 
caves in the cliff alrove the horseshoe 
bend of the Waghora River, A book on 
Ajanta has, therefore, much to live up 
to. Benoy Behl's sumptuous volume of 
photographs and text is a feat tor the 
eyes and the mind and does justice to 
its great subject. 

Over a |x?riod of nine centuries (from 
the second century BC to the seventh 
century AD) Buddhist monks and arti¬ 
sans chiseled into the rock, creating 29 
caves to serve as their chaityas (prayer 
halls) and viharas (monasteries). They 
covered the austere walls of the caves 
with mural after mural, frieze after fri¬ 
eze, on themes from the life and teach¬ 
ings of Oautama Buddha. And then, 
suddenly, in what still remains a great 
mystery they abandoned the caves to 
the jungle, to the tiger, the deer, and 
the wild boar. I’he caves were in a 
secluded location and were forgotten 
until, 11 centuries later on April 28, 
1819, a British officer hunting wild 
boar .saw the caves and alert^ the 
world to the treasures they contained. It is 
an amusing tiiought that if the Wild Life 
Act had been in force in 1819, the Iwars 
would have been sale but the raves might 
still lx? waiting to be discoveied. 

Ajanta is no longer off the Ix-aten path. 
Hordes of scholars, pilgrims, conservation¬ 
ists, aficionados and tourists climb to the 
caves every season. The caves, which have 
survived the ravages of time and the 
depredations of man face a new danger— 
the atmospheric strain on the murals from 
the temperature and humidity fluctuations 
caused by the crowds. Behl's magnificent 
book is a call to the duty all of us have to 
preserve this priceless piece of heritage. 

Both style and printing make this liook a 
pleasure to read. It is packed with informa¬ 
tion on a gamut of subjects, delightfully 


interspersed with photographs, site plans, 
line drawings and sketches. The topics 
include a discussion of Buddhism, a histo¬ 
ry of the caves, the working methods used 
in the cave construction, the materials and 
techniques used in the paintings, the 
impact of Ajanta on Asian art and notes on 
the Jalaka tales. There is the right balance 
ol text and pictures. Behl's prose is clear, 
elegant, concise, unpretentious. There is 
no ecstatic troth and no technical babble. 








t • X 


Using long exposuras, 

Behl capturod Ajanta's 
natural ambience 

Anyone who wishes to 
portray Ajanta either in 
word or picture will have 
to be steeped in its very 
special mystique. Here 
were monks, sequestered in 
prayer and meditation, who 
painted their memories of 
the world which teemed beyond. They 
painted sensuous men and women without 
inhibition. The Buddha had taught them 
that the world was beautiful but that one 
should not be .seduced by the senses. True 
bliss comes from detachment and renunci¬ 
ation—a message which comes out in the 



picture of the great Gautama with his beg¬ 
ging bowl at the entrance to his old palace 
home, a prince no longer, but only a beggar 
with his wife and son, before him, implor¬ 
ing him to return. The painting, like many 
others, is very faded and there are large dis¬ 
coloured patches but to the discerning eye 
the story is as poignant as when it was told 
2,S(X) years ago. As Behl says of the ethos of 
Ajanta, "It is the life of the spirit rather 
than worldly existence which pervades 
these paintings." About the painting tech¬ 
nique he says, "There are np true shadows 
but the subtle nuances of shading with 
almost imperceptible deepening and light¬ 
ening of the same colour jrersuade the eye 
of the roundness of the forms." 

The book has 2\i illustrations, of which 
189 are colour photographs. Bringing 
out the penumbra of the caves, the 
architectural details of the chaitya.s, 
the chiaroscuro of the columns, the 
faded grandeur ot the pictures poses 
great photographic challenges. The 
soft, muted light in Behl’s photo¬ 
graphs brings out the mystic ambi¬ 
ence of the caves and the suffused 
spirituality ol the paintings. We seem 
to be seeing the paintings in the iighl 
by which the monks must have seen 
them two thousand years ago. 

The aficionado is bound to compare 
Behl’s photographs with those in Jean 
Louis Nou's took Ajaiihi which came 
out in 1991 with a text in French by 
Amina Okada. Inevitably, comparisons 
will be made of the photo reproducti¬ 
ons of the paintings of the Bodhisatva 
Padmapani of King Dhananjeya and 
the game of dice, of Buddha and the 
elephant Nalagiri and of the 'Temptat¬ 
ion of the Buddha'. And in sculpture 
the comparisons will be of the photo¬ 
graphic treatment of the Parin- 
irvana, the Buddha in his final 
reix)se with the faithful disci¬ 
ple Ananda grieving at his 
feet. Such comparisons make 
us realise why photography is 
an art and not a mechanical 
activity and why the camera 
is an artistic tool and not just 
an artefact. The same pict¬ 
ure, the same sculpture seen 
through the eyes of two 
masters can convey differ¬ 
ent sensations, both equa¬ 
lly exquisite. Where Behl's 
boffk scores is the compre¬ 
hensive cave-by-cave photo coverage 
and the gamut of subjects covered. The suc¬ 
cinct narration of selected jataka stories jux¬ 
taposed with full-page colour photo repro¬ 
ductions of the connected Ajanta murals is 
an easy way for young people to become 
acquainted with the Buddhist fables as well * 
as the art of Ajanta. ■ 
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Pioneers 

Revisited 

Men who industrialised India 




lUSiNESS LEBENDS 
byGHePIranal 

ViUnt India 
Rs S95. Pages SSd 


ByPAROMITASHASTRi 


W HY do l)usiness leaders become 
legends? Not oecaiise they travel 
barefoot all of their teens and, in 
their fifties, go on to hold busi¬ 
ness meetings in a Boeing 737. Nor because 
they begin with selling shirt- 
lengths on pavements and 
progress to clothing half the Birla I 
nation. Not when they start . . . 

as mere banias and graduate "•* "0 

to being a devoted disciple of 0 |||0 
the falher of the nation. .. 

Ghanashyam Das Birla, ailOl 

Walchattd Hirachand Doshi, 8 XCh 

Kasturbhai Lalbhai and Jeha- ... 

ngir Ratan Dadabhoy Tata WIIli 
were the four pioneers who 
came to head India's indus¬ 
trial surge of 19.S1-62 because of their nati¬ 
onalism and vision. Gita Piramal, India's 
leading chronicler of business history, has 
delved deep into the background of four of 
the oldest corporate groups to find out 
why they are legertds. 

The period right before independence and 


Birla gave up 
his house for 
a memorial 
after bitter 
exchanges 
with Nehru. 


after was not an easy one for India Ltd. But 
opportunities hung heavy in the air. Thanks 
to wartime controls and also to the fact that 
the country prtxluced few of the goods that 
it needed and imported most, businessmen 
could dig their empty fists in the dust and 
bring them out full of gold. And if one had 
a few of the industrial licenses, one could 
print money on their back. 

But there were problems too. The pio¬ 
neers had competition both from unre¬ 
stricted imports and foreign firms operat¬ 
ing in the country. They also had the first 
taste of bringing in technology. And there 
was a government that did little to level the 
playing field—not only the remnants of the 
Raj, but even some Indian business houses 
were seen to be more equal than others. 
Last but not the least, it was the time of the 
greatest political upheaval, where camp 
loyalties denrided and unwound futures. 

In tact, all these businessmen had to ulti¬ 
mately cede, much to their reluctance, a 
part ol their empire to an expanding gov¬ 
ernment. JRD gave up his dearest Tata 
Airlines, Walchand lost his Hindustan 
Aircraft Company. GD even gave up his 
house, following many bittet exchanges 
with Nehru, to be converted into a memo¬ 
rial after Gandhi fell to his 
assassin's bullet there. 

IV6 up I’iramal's biggest success lies 
_ in bringing to life a bygone 

SB for era where real-life heroes 

lOriai ordinary moitals, 

II I pennypinching and chasing 

lluBl small profits, even as politi- 

11000 cians pursued their petty ide- 

? ologies. Her Jeffrey Archerc- 

BiiiU. sque style makes for com- 

[K'Uing reading—with every 
turning page, nostalgia wafts 
out of priceless documents jealously guar¬ 
ded in red cloth potlas. Her prose is lucid, 
very occasionally suffering from Indianese. 
Highly recommended reading for all those 
who are interested in the fate and foibles, 
and lots more, of those men that are now 
part of India's corporatelore. ■ 


CIA Plot 

Story behind the iSRO scandal 


Komk 

R»m.Patu:lB» 


ByAJITHPILLAI _ 

P ARDON the verbal excesses of the 
author and his pretentious prose, 
and this book has considerable 
shock value. The framing of senior 
iSRO scientists working on the cryogenic 
project in a spy scandal by the Intelligence 
Bureau and the Kerala police in 1994 has 
already been debunked by the Supreme 
Court. Rajasekharan Nair has pieced toge¬ 
ther the story of how a section of the IB, 
acting on behalf of the cia, concocted evi¬ 
dence and created witnesses to virtually 
derail isro's cryogenic project at a point 
when India was on the verge of entering 
the international space market. 

Many global interests would have been 
jeopardised as isro proposed to provide ser¬ 
vices for .satellite launches at half the US 
rate. .So a section of the IB, working in tan¬ 
dem with the Kerala jiolice, came up with 
the sen,sational cock-and-bull story of a spy 
ring involving isro scientists, an inspector 
general of police and two Maldivian 
women. Finally, it was left to the obi to 
expose the entire ow-sponsored plot. With 
access to the victims and to official docu¬ 
ments, Nair could perhaps have done bet¬ 
ter justice to the subject. When truth is 
stranger than fiction, it's best to let the 
truth speak for itself. ■ 


my book of the century 

AdilJussavvala 


MY book of the century V/C& 
Ok one that felllnto Ok swim- 
mingpoolofMimdxtl's 
W• 7 Willingdon Club theotberday. 

■ It disintegrated before it could 
be fished out It was t^ only copy In exis¬ 
tence. Written in Old Persian in Mas hr 
1901, it was a substantial book of\^ 
wMch fixused on tiu struggle betmnl7th 
centoy Zomsttians and their kitchat apfii- 
onces. The Idldun af^liances won, the 


Zomastrian empire collapsed. 

If that sounds fantastic, it's only as fantas¬ 
tic as tire presumption tiiot there can be such 
a thing as a book of the century or even my 
book of the centwy. Books speak different 
languages at different times. What the Was¬ 
teland said to me once, it doesn't say now. 

What speaks to me now Is The Family 
of Mao. It's the book of the photographic 
show of 19SS that toured the world and 
whkh empowered black-and-white phedogra- 
phy and the written word as no other shm 
has since. Images which sear, images which 
exalt Cos Oorthuy's photogn^ of a hungry 
woman bltir^ into a avst of bread; Ansel 


Adams' landscape width is like a shot of 
paradise announcing itself to a stretch of 
dead stones below it; fmy Cooke's picture of 
mental d^resskn, a woman on a bench. 

Iter knees dram up to her face, highlighted 
against a wall, whkh looms aver Im as dar¬ 
kly as her mi^..J)eneatit the jhtdngrdph is 
a lira by Lui Chfl am alone with tite. 
beatirtgoftnyheart." 

Opening tiK section on ^veftkmohstfi- . 
tions add ^tests OK lines fim tite GUo: . 
"The wind is restless, turbulent, st/br^ and 
unyleldii^..MS dlfjiatlt to subdue as tite 
wlntf." I'd say tiiaiaimt tiu book too. 

(Adil JutMwaii hi MlHdniMi^iiHl critic.) 
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ILITTERATI 


ASHUITBHAtLEKAR 


Frothy Cricket 


IONY Lewis, former F.ngiand captairr and 
reeeniJy-appointed president of the Mar- 
ylebone Oricket Club, was in Mumbai this 
week to launch Australia's best-known 
beer Foster's. c:onversation veered to cric¬ 
ket. "Australia will be a favourite for the 
World Cup," he said. And it wasn’t the 
beer talking. "It does have the most bal¬ 
anced one-day side." .Sachin Tendulkar 
notwitlistanding.^ 




ABHIJIT BHAtLEKAR 
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Cejluloid to Bromid^ _ 

RF.SURRRCTION from an almost detunct film career has 
come in the form of a photography exhibition for 
actress Deepti Naval. To be mounted in Delhi lor the 
first two weeks of November, the collection showcases 
a told wintry l.adakh. From facing the lens to behind 
it.' "1 have always been taking photographs, but tliis is 
the first time that 1 have decided to have a showing," 
she says. But films is something she won't talk about. 
Not that there is much to talk alKuit. 


Mister Attitude 

ms distaste lor matters academic 
turned out to be his jackpot, ('utting 
classes, Reuben Singh launched Miss 
Attitude, now a muiti-million pound 
chain of fashion stores in north Eng¬ 
land. With success has come praise 
from British I’M Tony Blair, who sin- 
glat him out for attention at a ban¬ 
quet recently. Baby, as he is known 
to friends, will support an exhibit¬ 
ion at the Victoria St Albert Museum 
next year marking .1(X) years of the 
Khalsa. I.ong live .Sikh enterprise. 



C R VENKATESH 


Strokes of Luck s 


YUSUF Arrakal's place in 
the pantheon of prominent 
Indian contemporary 
painters is safe. Now this 
Bangalore-based artist has 
just upped the ante by 
being the first Indian to 
have a show sponsored by 
Christie's. Currently in 
Hong Kong for the show- 

iiig, Arrakal has this to say about Ae honour: "As tong as we don't let awards 
and national recognltirm go to oilt head, an artiste can omtinue to tfe good." 
Bor this royal family runaway, nodilng,could be mote titie. 
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A Role for Ms Biswas 


BANDIT Queen to lialni rani. That's the 
way it goes for blazing Seema Biswas. Fin¬ 
ally, she isn't spitting fire from gun’.s, but 
piays the spirited wife of Raghunalh 
Karve, son of Bharat Ratna awardee, Mali- 
arshi Karve, a reformist in his own right, 
in the Amol Paiekar-directed Marathi fiim 
Ktil Kim Andfiii. Shyam Benegal's as yet 
untitled film featuring her is nearing com¬ 
pletion tcH). No lull stops for this nini. 



On Top Of the World 

KAZI Sherpa has been Up There a 
few times before. Up, in this case 
being Mt Everest. So what's new? 
He made it to the peak in 20 hours 
and 24 minutes breaking the previ¬ 
ous record of 22 hours and 29 min¬ 
utes. Sherpa says that he would 
have got there in 18 hours had it ■ 
not been for andhi and toofian. 
Nonetheless, the record holds and 
this brave mountaineer is all set to 
make it to the Guinness Book. 



The acfof^cunfhrae(fe;^ents ritafig^ or 
the SanSyl Viewers'Choice Movl6,Aw?y^ 

Were the ftrst Sinsnl Viewers’ Choice Movie 
■wards held in the capital recently 0 stiecessr 

Yes. It was well.executed, handled professionally and 
had a massive star tuin-out. 

Is It grdng to be an annual event? 

As event manner, I can't predict, but it should beconsid- 
eting DD can reach it to so many homes in the country. 

Why did yon choose Delhi over Mnmbal? 

I think Delhi is a challenging choice. It has strong links with the creative .! 

good academies. ' ’ , 

What was the reason behind the show's nansnal themc^-Ceauage?' 

Coura^ is my belief and 1 wanted to share that; We all need to respect wd • y 

courage and being able to communicate dits feeling gave me a tense of hilfijriiMt,;" , 
Dilip Kmnar reedved the Ufethne Achievemoit Award tnd 1^ n 

When he was in the middle of his speech a certain section of die audience :' 
in a disrespectful manner. So he did what he thought best. 

Yon came down very heavily on the andlence after that, specify irfier 
saying how happy yon were to be back In Delhi. 

There is goodness in everyone but sometiiisles we let the worst side take otter. 

Sometimes it's important to educate the audience to respect senior meQito df sodetyi^ . 
Are yon going to organise snch events In the capital apih.i^tet thisY. 

Why not? Everybody's not responsible for what happened. . . 

What was the controversy about the National Flag? 

Since the theme was courage i wanted the tricolour on stage. At the test m6iQ'<^i f r:. 
was Instructed to remove it as 'it was not in its complete form'. That's rldicuibus: !' 
think we all know how to respect it. Nobody should come across as an authp^. 

How long has yonr Media Events company been in existence? 

Four years. The Videocon Awards '96-97 and the Lata Man^hkar Live In Concert 
were organised by us. 

You’ve bagged a contract for an event abroad. 

This event is a very special one that wBI carry the theme of world peace in New York, 
May 1,1999. It will be attended by world leaders as well as Hollywood stars. 

PritfiaSw 


'litniiito proof 
Is not enough.. > 


Qetthe 

'Powder proof phfi 
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Islands of Despair 

J OURNAUSl'S, particiiLirly editors, fancy they 
have a unique feel ot the public pulse at any 
given moment More often than not, the claim is 
bogus because like politicians, they move in a rather 
small, elitist circle in which assessments differ widely 
and for reasons enlirely unconnected with the 
national mood. 1 myself have badly misread momen¬ 
tous events, pronounced on them confidently—and 1 
musi tell yon it is a chastening and humbling experi¬ 
ence to lie caught'out. Having said that, let me ven¬ 
ture once again into dangerous waters, 
i have now been observing and reporting Indian public life for 
over two decades. The country 
has passed through trying, ind¬ 
eed traumatic, times—Indira 
(iandhi’s Emergency, Chandta 
Shekhar's farcical and corrupt 
government, Rajiv's scandal- 
filled durbar—during which 
the citimi has watciicxl 'val¬ 
ues' plummet with mounting 
disgust and despair. However, 
there was always a residue of 
hojK’, some forlorn bcTiel that 
a country which can produce 
Amartya Sen will somehow be 
set on courser-progress may be 
slow but at least we would be 
moving in the right direction. The light at the end of the tunnel, 
however dim, was visible. 1 am sad to report that leave alone the 
light, the tunnel has vanished. Iliere is among the urban upjrer 
and middle classes today an unpreccdentcxl sense of despair and 
des|K)ndency leading to a disengagement from public affairs. 
Each one for himself is the attitude. Resigned to their unhappy 
fate, the middle-agcxl or retired are bu.sy ensuring their children 
get out of India. Things are so bad that even in informed and 
enlightened company, it you bring up the .state of the nation or 
politics and (xiliticians, conversation stops abruptly with a 
rextuest to “please change Ihe subjc'cT". 

Occasionally, I meet ministers and senior politicians and 
when I share these thoughts with them, they cither do not lis¬ 
ten, or it they do listen, it goes into one ear and out of the other. 
The media is the favourite culprit; politicians accuse us of spre¬ 
ading despair and cynicism by our negative reporting and hold 
us responsible tot the black mood in the country. If you tell 
them that the media can only reflect, not determine, the 
nation's mood, you arc accused ot sophisticated guile. 

Musical Chairs 

A mong the first things that happens when you become edi¬ 
tor of any publication is the arrival of official invitations 
from prime ministers, ambassadors, service chiefs, etc. And 
among the first things that happens when you cease to be an 
editor Is the prompt withdrawal of the invitations. This is a fact 
of life which I have become quite accustomed to because 1 
realise the invitations are directed not to me as an individual 
but to the publication I represent. Some of my fellow-editors 
without jobs take ttie exclusion as some kind of [sersonal insult. 
No amount of consoling can cheer them up. 

Before Outlook was launched and when I was in professional 


wildernes,s, the only invitation 1 received was from 
the North Koreans, and that too for misguided reas¬ 
ons: they thought I was still editor of The Pioneer. 
Since the arrival of India's second highest selling 
newsmagazine, the official invitations have made a 
reappearance but the pecking order—no small con¬ 
sideration among jostling editors—is still a problem. 
On one occasion at a Rashtrapati Bhawan banquet I 
was sandwiched between Nelson Mantjela's personal 
chef and chief security guard. Happily, at the presi¬ 
dent's dinner for his Bulgarian counterpart last 
week, I was placed several notches up, quite close to 
some cabinet ministers. Naturally, I do not see this elevation as 
some newly discovered recognition of my personal eminence 
but as a tribute to the growing clout of Outlook. My ambition, 
of course, is to move even further up the banquet table. 

Four Decades in 400 Words 

F or the past four decades a I’arsi gentleman in Bombay has 
risen at 6 am, read ne Times of IiuIm and then procet'dc'd to 
type out 4(X) words. His name is Busybec and he is easily the most 
lainous, widely read lournalist in that city. His column, whicli 
has apiH'ared uninterrupled for 40 years, looks at life in the met¬ 
ropolis in a .sardonic, frequently (xrignant vein. 1 have deliberat¬ 
ely avoided the word humorist, Iwcause like ali true humour writ¬ 
ers he is not, in the conventional .sense, a funny man. In private 
life he is shy, self-effacing, useless at self-promotion and terrified 
of "serious conversation". I have never in the last 25 years heard 
Busylx-e tell a joke and his Allernooii column is for daily con¬ 
sumption. In book lorm [From Bomhiy to Mumbai, Oriana, Rs 
ISO) it is sometimes uneven, repetitive but rarely boring, A hum¬ 
our writer's life is not easy but Busybee like his mentor. Art 
Buchwald, soldiers on. I started reading him when he wrote the 
memorable lines: “ The first I’arsis I met in my life were statues." 

A Desire to be Hated 

W HAT arc the qualifications rexjuired for being a critic? A.A. 

Gill, The Swhiay limes (London) TV critic, offers sound adv¬ 
ice; "Every week I get letters from students asking if I might...set 
down a few thousand words on how to break into this critici.sing 
business. Invariably their letters start with...warm air blown 
directly up the fundament, a sentence or two of expansive syco¬ 
phancy. These oleaginous paeans are the reason I never reply. You 
sw;, they automatically disqualify the applicants for the post. The 
prime i)urix)sc of a critic is to be critical, f don't have a snappy 
rubric on what makes a critic, but I do know what drresn't make 
one: a desire to be loved. Doing a job that by its very nature 
makes you hatenj is. I'll readily admit, a perverse thing to do. But 
criticism is also about love. What all critics must have is a deep 
and abiding love for the medium they criticise. Critics who think 
their higher purpose is to improve or nurture their arts are delu¬ 
ded and self-important. You have no more business directing the 
cultural future than the girl who sells projtammes." 

Statement of Intent 

T he great comic actor-writer Spike Milligan, who was born near 
Poona and years ago did a wonderful radio programme on the 
sights and smells of India, has inserted this zany classified ad in 
a British paper: "Spike Milligan would like to meet a rich well- 
insured widow. Intention murder. Please refJy to Box 12126." 
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Ebony and Ivory 

By counterposing Ravana and 
Rama in black-and-white terms, 
the Dravidian leaders did preci¬ 
sely what reactionary Hindus 
arc doing today {G(hh 1 or I'yil? 
The Politics of Ruviuio, Novem¬ 
ber 2). Their abuse dint ted at 
icons worshipf)cd by many Hin¬ 
dus—a viie attempt to construct 
a new demonology and tan 
unnecessary hatred—is particu¬ 
larly'disgusting K.V. Rainaswa- 
my’s (I’eriyar) justification of 
Sita's alxJuction on the grounds 
of some primitive practice is a 
typically patriarchal remark—it 
does no credit to a 'social refo¬ 
rmer’. In our mythology there 
are no black-and-white charac¬ 
terisations. The self-same myth¬ 
ological talcs crudely attacked 
by Annadurai, KVR et al always 
(xrilrayed Ravana as a Shiva 
bhakta, a iover ot the arts and a 
just and fair administrator; and 
Rama as an indecisive monarch 
given to endless bouts of suspi¬ 
cion. Sompurm Rumnyoiumt, the 
film, continues this tradition. 

The plays of R.S. Manohar— 
on Ravana, Duryodhana, Surap- 
adman (vanquished by Muni- 
gan, Shiva-Parvati's son), Narak- 
asura, Kama, Meghnad, even 
kansa—owe no influence to 
EVR. His ])lays were staged not 
only at "the nerve-centre of 
Brahminical culture—the Nfusit 
Academy" but at many other 
veiUK^s in Tamil Nadu. Manohar 
never vilific-d the ‘heroes'; he 
only showed the other side of 
the 'viiiains' -bascHl on interpr¬ 
etations in the same epics that 
EVR and his ilk those to abuse. 

P. Shiva Kumar, 
received on e-mail 

Nobility from Nobeimen 

It's heartening to note that 
Amartya Sen’s work has been 
given due recognition by the 
Nobel committee {The Sen Hole 
dull, November 2). But by- 
awarding the prize now the 
should’ve got it years ago), 
one's forced to conclude that 
Sen's utterances against the 
present Indian government on 
issues like Pokhran, N-proiifet- 
atlon and secularism have pro¬ 
mpted the decision. If the com¬ 
mittee went solely by merit, Dr 
jagdlsh Chandra Bose wouldn’t 
have missed a prize for his 



Kapur’s Royai Entry 

Elizabeth (All the World's a Set, 
November 2), Shekhar Kapur’s 
directorial debut in English 
cinema, has placed him on 
the definite toad to success. 
Rave reviews for the film are 
ample proof that he’s a force 
to reckon with. 

Bandit Queen brought him 
long-awaited fame; Elizabeth 
has proved he’s a tour de force 
when it comes to quality cin¬ 
ema. Kapur’s inimitable style 
can compete with any Holly¬ 
wood director’s and that is 
what has captured the atten¬ 
tion of cinema-lovers in the 
West. ITiis makes the film an 
ail the more strong contender 
for Oscars this year. With 
Kaput's triumph it seems the 
taking over of England by 
India is complete—some crit¬ 
ics call this movie the 'colo¬ 


nies’ revenge on the Empire’. 
Let’s hope Kapur bags more 
glories with his new venture 
on Nelson Mandela. 

VIkram Sln^ Rohellah, 
New Delhi 

m 

I'm sure a lot of Indians feei 
proud about Shekhar Kapur 
dazzling the West with Eiiza- 
h’th. But deep down there’s a 
also sense of remorse that 
many Indian heroes, young 
and old, traditional and mod¬ 
ern, are ignored in the pursuit 
of establishing mastery over 
icons that are foreign and 
more familiar to audiences in 
the West. This is not to say 
that Kapur shouldn’t have 
made Elizabeth, but are we 
awaiting a foreigner to exp¬ 
lore possibilities in our own 
tradition? it’s a pity a media as 
strong as the audio-visual one 
has so little to offer when it 
comes to our own history and 
tradition. I'm sure all of us 
will share the joy with Kapur 
when something of our own 
culture is celebrated and 
enjoyed by the world. 

Vma Dhanwatey, 
Nagpur 

■ 

This refers to Andrew Robin¬ 
son's review of Shekhar Kapur's 
Elizabeth (Pop Goes the Queen). 
U he's so against Kapur direct¬ 
ing the movie, how was a Bri¬ 
tish director allowed to make 



work on diode and plant 
life. Boris Pasternak and 
Alexander Solzhenitsyn 
were also awarded the 
Nobel for their utterances 
and stance against the 
then Soviet regime, but 
they refused to acxcpt the 
prize Ijecause they could 
sense the politics of anti¬ 
communism. if Sen refuses the 
prize, he’ll be held in much 
higher and genuine esteem. 

Atauu Datta Gupta, 
New Delhi 

■ 

If the vitriol being spewed on 
the choice of Sen by The 
Manufacturing of Consent 
Club—viz. Barron's, The Times, 
Economist, The Wall Street four- 
nal—h put in the backdrop of 
the economic dynamite blow¬ 


ing up in the faces of the ’97 
Nobel laureates, Robert Merton 
and Myron Scholes, who devel¬ 
oped a way to value derivatives 
(which bombed when used in 
their own firm, needing a J3.6 
billion bailout), then let a 
modicum of modesty prevail in 
that club. As the Rig Veda says: 
"Let ‘noble’ thoughts come to 
us from every side." 

Ravi Kumar Mat^alam, 
New Delhi 


Gandhi and cast a non-Indian 
as Gandhi? He shouldn't expr¬ 
ess his bias as culture and his¬ 
tory have no boundaries. 

Naina Pandita, 
New Delhi 

m 

It’s a pity we Indians realised 
Shekliar Kapur’s magic only 
after it was acknowledged at 
Venice, Toronto et al. 13o we 
need a remote Bar;y Norman 
to tell us that Kapur has what 
it takes to lx; a world-class dir¬ 
ector? Why does Robinson 
ex|)ect Kapur to tackle "the 
issue over a piece of tissue"— 
the Queen's virginity—with 
kidgloves? He insults Kapur 
when he compares Elizabeth 
with the junk that pa.sses off as 
mainstream Indian cinema. 

Sudha Kamath, 
Bangalore 

■ 

With the success of Elizabeth, 
Kapur has shattered the myth 
that people from the Indian 
showbiz can’t succeed in the 
West. Whether it was the soul¬ 
stirring Masoom, the out-and- 
out commercial Mr India, the 
stark Bandit (iueen, or the his¬ 
torical Elizabeth, Kapur has 
demonstrated his versatility in 
all kinds of cinema. Let’s hope 
Kapur stays in the limelight 
and does not disappoint with 
his next {ilm on Mandela. 

YastrAUbasi, 
New DOM 


Just Can’t Chuck Him 

Kya i'.lmcker Hai? (November 2). 
Indeed, this is what I’d like to 
ask. Lele’s at it again. An Indian 
at the helm of affairs in icc is no 
gcxxl. Our selectors pretend to 
have great respect for the sport. 
If no umpire has ever found a 
problem with Harbhajan, why 
can’t they just tell the icc they'd 
look into the matter? Instead 
they axe the player and let his 
career blow into smithereens. 

When Muralitharan was acc¬ 
used of chucking, his team as 
well as the board .sided with 
him. But we can’t do it, bec¬ 
ause our selectors dwell more 
on the politics than the game. 
It seems every controversy has 
to start with Itele jl. 

Dtnesh Sharda, 
received on e-nudl 
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The FaMen Stars 

If the Salman and Saif AM 
Khans of this world want to do 
target practice, let them put an 
apple each on the heads of the 
actresses who accom|)anied 
them for shikar, line tliem up 
and shoot the apples! Why 
should they shoot innocent 
black bucks {Bmk Slops SlimHiiix 
Stun, October 261/ 

Salman Khan must apologise 
to the IMshnois lor hurting 
their sentiments and also 
donate liherallv to the cause of 
wildlife preservation in the 
Hisimoi territory. In the mean¬ 
while, the law should take its 
own course. 

KM.G. Vlvekanandam, 
Madurai 


It's indeed sad that actors who 
portray themselves as champi¬ 
ons of animal rights, protectors 
of weaklings in rc-el life, indulge 
in such ruthless acts in real life. 
Surely, there are more worthy 
sport than hunting helpless ani¬ 
mals. This heinous crime sjieaks 
of nothing but mindless 
machoism on their part and 
they must lx- taken to task. 

Ashank, 

Bahrain 

■ 

It's souls like I’aresh Nathvani 
who're the real heroes of our 
beleaguered country [Makinx o 
Differme, October 26). The 
problem is we Indians ignore 
these heroes and worship false 
ones like Salman Khan. One 
man in a quiet way brings dig¬ 
nity to the dead and the other 
defies laws to leave dignified, 
defenceless creatures dead. 

Dr L. Ganapafhlram, 
Coimbatore 

Political Ploy 

The Karnataka government has 
done a great disservice to Ban- 


galoreans by denotifying Cub- 
bon Park (No Parkin'..., October 
26). While the roads and other 
basic needs of the city have 
been neglected ever since the 
I Janata Dal came to power, the 
need to pamper mias by build¬ 
ing luxurious quarters has Inc¬ 
ome urgent in view of the 
revolt In the party. 

C.S. Krlshnan, 
received on e-mail 

An ‘Indian’ Ideal 

Searching for Situ (October 26) 
made me wonder if Outlook was 
being utilised by Congre.ssmen 
to belittle the iiji' viewpoint at 
the cost of expressing total dis¬ 
regard for Indian values. If 
Sushma represents the ideal of 
the 'Bharatiya nari', then 
I'm certainly with her. 
You can't ape the West 
and think yourself above 
ordinary. In fact, by bla¬ 
tantly disrespecting your 
own traditions, you can 
only remain ordinary. 

JA. Javere, 
Hyderabad 
m 

It's absurd to compare 
Sushma Swaraj with Sita. 
They belong to different 
times. Ciuru Golwalkar’s com¬ 
ments too pertained to a dif¬ 
ferent day and age. Just by 
wearing sindoor, tika and a 
cotton saree, one doesn't bec¬ 
ome a Sita or belong to the 
middle ages, as Margaret Alva 
claims. Alva herself has been 
wearing a big bindi for a long 
time; she's probably envious 
she never got the media atten¬ 
tion Sushma's getting. 

Prlthvlral Nayyar, 
Mumbai 

For the Record 

Ajiropos Oops, the Tax Tax (Oct¬ 
ober 26), wherein it has been 
mentioned that the accounts 
of Ogaan are shady. We'd like 
to clarify that Ogaan is owned 
by a private limite company, 
Ogaan India Pvt Ltd, which is 
subject to various regulations 
of the Income Tax Act and the 
Company Act. The company 
has been regularly filing its 
return of income and is subject 
to statutory audit by an inde¬ 
pendent chartered accountant. 
Also during its survey, the 



Scent of the Indian Woman 


Your grouse with Sushma 
Swaraj is that she sports "blaz¬ 
ing sindoor, a dominating 
tika, a severely-wrapped colo¬ 
ured cotton sari and nose¬ 
ring", all of which, as per your 
irerverse way of thinking, pro¬ 
claim her as a modern-^ay 
Sita—the upholder of the rss 
ideals of family, nation and 
Hindu character (Searchinx for 
Sita, October 26). 

Excuse me, but I'm sure 
that's the way your—Sagarika 
(ihose's, Vinod Mehta's and 
Tarun Tejpai's—mothers also 
looked. I'or you’re all honour¬ 
able people, aren’t you? So, 
were your mothers complete 
washouts? It 
seems so, 
considering 
the way the 
three of you 
have ganged 
up, first, to 
demolish and 
then to Tali- 
banise the 
'Sati Savitri’ 
image of 
Hindu womanhood. 

What do you want, Ms 
Ghose? Who's your ideal of 
Indian womanhood? Will 
you plump for Sonia Gandhi 
who, as opposed to Sushma, 
has never done an iota of 
work (not even cooked a meal 
for her daughter) ever since 
she landed in this poor, 
benighted country as the 
bhaujaee of Sanjay, 'the nas- 
bandi dalal' of Turkman Cate 
fame and India's original 
remote control? 

Why has Sonia, the, Renaiss¬ 


ance Woman (March 23) been 
accepted by the Congress? 
Only because she's a widow? 
Of course, that's no fault of 
hers. But is it Sushma's 'fault' 
that she doesn't "measure up 
to" Sonia in this respect? 
Would Sushma be more "acc¬ 
eptable" to Ms Ghose and her 
ilk were she "endowed" with 
widowhood? * 

And please don't tell me 
that Sonia isn't cashing in on 
her 'advantage'. Her most 
famous quote ever since she 
entered politics last year has 
been “Mein...Raleev kee vid- 
hwa", delivered shamelessly 
and on a triumphant note. 

1 am well aware that this let¬ 
ter has no chance of 
being printed on the 
hallowed pages of 



Outlook, "the 
latest pall-bear¬ 
er of secular¬ 
ism". Yet I have taken the 
trouble of penning it and 
.sending it to you because I 
believe I owe it to my two 
teenaged daughters who keep 
asking me why India's neo- 
Bolshle English media gloats 
over nude Saraswatis, nude 
Sltas and panty-wielding 
nubile young things, but 
gets an apoplectic fit on 
glimpsing a decently-turned- 
out Sushma Swaraj. 

Anmal Satfan PuroMt, 
Mumbai 


income tax department did not 
find anything undisclosed. 
Whenever any undisclosed 
assets are found during a sur¬ 
vey, it's generally converted 
into a search operation. In the 
case of Ogaan, it wasn't con¬ 
verted to search since no undis¬ 
closed assets were found. 
Finally, Ogaan didn't surrender 
any amount as undisclosed 
income or otherwise to the 
income tax department. 

Shogun Kkanna, 
New Devil 


How Now... 

I was surprised to read that Jats 
in Rajasthan have become lea¬ 
derless since the demise of Ram 
Niwas Mirdha in Nothing Short 
of a Miracle... (October 26). Ram 
Niwas Miidha is very much 
alive. It was Nathu Ram Mirdha 
who had died. I, who’ve been in 
the gulf for the last eight years, 
know this. And your Delhi- 
based reporter doesn't know 
what's happening next door. 

AslfmahKhan, 

VAE 
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Kanshlk Deis imparts a whole new meanwp to self-reliarice 


I T’S difncult to lal)cl Kamliik ByNITIN/l 

Das. Docs one call him a tea 

industry cx|.iert Ix-cause he's worked licre for two decades? Dr 
should he be slotted as a Uotarian for Ixing one of the (JIub's most 
active memlwrs in Assam? Or should one call him a (JcxkI .Sama¬ 
ritan, as somc-one did recently, Ixcause he’s set up a venture witli 
a noble aim? Perhaps a fine blend of all three txst describes i)as. 

After all, he has combined the characteristics of a tea taster, a 
social worker and a Gandhian at heart, to set up and run Atma 
Nirbhar—Rk Ghalicnge, a no-profit, no-loss jrroje-ct for the wel¬ 
fare of the disabled and less fortunate members of society. 

The project, which deals with the blending, packaging and 
marketing of Assam tea, currently employs four deaf and mute 
people and a widow with four young children. The primary aim 
of Atma Nirbhar, says Das, is to gis'e an opportunity to such per¬ 
sons to work with dignity and trecome self-reliant. "It's difficult 
enough lor a normal (x-rson to earn a living in an over-populat¬ 
ed, developing country like ours. For the less 
fortunate, it is doubly difficult,” says Das. Ilac’ iinin 

Although founded as recently as May '96, Unil| 

Atma Niibhar was always at the hack of 48- for the les 
year-old Das' mind, who worked with J. fho- hlanHc 1 
mas and C ompany, a leading tea brokering DIBliQS I 

firm, for rtcarly half his 22-year career in tea. SitnoHC 

“During my cla)s in the tea industry, I had |a»4pr>c « 
everything going for me but the mental satis- WSiBi S 5 
faction was missing. Although I did work with |(8n 30(1 D 
the Rotary Glub, I always wanted to do some- mananoit 
thing practical which would actually benefit OlBOSycII 

the less fortunate. I'ortunatcly, by ’9o, | was .— 

financially seaire enough to take the plunge,'’ says Das. 

Atma Nirbhar, which operates from the ground floor of Das' 
family home, is run as a tea blending and packaging unit, albeit 
on a small scale. Using his e.v[X*rience as a tea taster and buyer. 
Das buys tea from the Guwahati tea audion centre, blends it ancl 
packs it into 100 and 2,S0 gra size [xrlypacks. This tea, appropri¬ 
ately named Nav jeevan, is marketed through various outlets. 
"We try and give the marketing function to disadvantaged 


By NITIN A. GOKHALE 


Das’ unique venture 
for the less fortunate 
blends Gandhian 
simplicity, a tea 
taster’s specialised 
ken and professional 
management skills. 


GOKHALE people so that it becomes a means 

.. of livelihood for them," says Das. 

Quality, however, is never compromised. Of late he has also sta¬ 
rted marketing home-made masala packets and Sanclha Guri, an 
indigenous breakfast cereal. 

.Sim()licity ancl rcsixct tor dignity of laixmr are (he other guid¬ 
ing principles of the project. “ The best thing about Atma Nirbhar 
is that there's no ostentation and each worker's capable of doing 
all the jobs," says Maufuza Rehinan, a close friend of Das who, 
like many others, tries to pitch in with whatever support she can. 
"My idea is not only to provide jobs to the less privileged but also 
give them opportunity to gain functional literacy like transacting 
business in banks and post offices, etc. In fact, the effort is to 
integrate the disadvantaged with normal society," says Das. 

lie's grateful to numerous friends, organisations and the state 
government for having lent support to the venture. "Some have 
helped through donations, others through purchase of tea while 
the government has granted tax concessions," 
e uantiirp ‘If^^ms of making Atma Nirbhar an 

6 Vcniurc organisation that will provide jobs to the largest 
fortunate number of disadvantaged nationwide. He's 
anrihian tie-ups with any organisation 

inuniall working for the less privileged. One such outfit, 
I a tea Apang Udyog Kendra from I’une, has agrwd to 
orialiCPlt niarket Nav jeevan tea through its members, 
BCiailScQ ogj Qf course is not content with looking after 
ifessional Atma Nirbhar aione. Recently, he has taken the 
mt ckillc initiative to bring all welfare organisations wor- 
,ni SKIIIS. j.j„g Guwahati under one umbrella called 

. . I’ragati—Confederation for the Disabled, "it's an 

informal arrangement aimed basically to briiTg together all such 
organisations and organise functions like drawing competitions, 
visits to the zoo and such activities for the disabled," Das explains. 

It is, as Das is at pains to point out, a small beginning. But, as 
they say, well begun is half done and this diminutive man, who 
combines Gandhian simplicity with professional management 
needs all possible help. So if you're willing, write to Atma Nirbhar, 
Gopinath Nagar, Guwahati-781016 or call (0.361)*510668. ■ 
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says we must setSe Kaskmt fks^ on^: 
bidk says ta US have peace fi^ a 
^K^asl^seBietmtwilllidhw, 

.'“'.'■'Paklsiet^st^ in any talks with India on Kashnth, Pakbt^ 

• ihe Kashmiri petals. AccouMaglo 'ite ther^ 

^ fiiture b alr^ settled. It helori^ to Fdt^' 

‘i^^^^'imaim b Pakistm's hidden <;geNilli:|!ir 
■liireSAsmdlng to thb hidden agenii, ima fii^idr 
'pint of Pakistan, the two-natiendu^^ Ikjyfndkated. U 
:■" willglw rise to die three^dmtheoiji &ie/kiMtation^l^ 
and so on. After Iruda bleaks hob a 4^ mdl coun¬ 
tries, Pakistan oiB merge as die largest nmori in the 
subcontinent. That will lead td.permanekpeau... 

India's hidden ageride ft someidiat^fti^. India first 
wants trade, ctdtik^i^ididtiga a^^^ After tfiat 

the Kashmir ctii^ide wttl autmtuilkally dbdppm. This 
will happen bemtse of India's hidden, e^en^.Aawding 
Jotiu Mddenagdtaamre trade, cuhiaid ties and free¬ 
dom to travel between the two lamtiles develop, a mafor 
dumge viritt occur. Consider tile eieithig prospects. 

Let's start with hade. India could begin by exporting 


"The government was snoring a 


■ Sharad Joshi, firebrand 
farmer leader, has his own 
theory on why crime against 
women is rising: Shahrukh 
Khan. "First, he says ‘i love 
you’ to some girl and then 
believes that this has given 
him the licence to run amok. 
Now, all young men in the 
country are being psyched 
up to be similarly irresponsi¬ 
ble." Joshi's solution is sim¬ 
ple: "Punish Shahrukh Khan 
and ali irritating young men 
will turn tail and run." 


RANDOM NOTES: Thta one Is going to raise the hseklos at 
Manoka Qandhl. In the fishing town of RaUIgM on the out¬ 
skirts of Calaitta, a gory ritual la carried out every Sunday. 
Mon than 300 ducks an sacrificed-tfta people ballovo thia 
will rtd them of all their wees. Bmrironmantallsts an Ihridi 
the gevemmant la silent the ana Is a Marxist stronghold. 



mustard oilio Pakistim. Imagine mtite Pakistanis, speciaUy 
their army fawanspatirdllttg the border, :eattag pdkoms 
cooked in that,mustard oil Timd, thud, titad, Pakistani tid¬ 
dlers will drop eind roll on the ffoarid, afflicted witii dropsy. 
After that haw will tii^ attack Kashmir?: 

When thousands of Pakistani visitors.come to they 

. iM take back with them the dengue fever. Buses going itdo 
PrAistan will be.buiringwita dengue mosqidtm,.Millim of 
l^idiftunis will shiver at night \ritiiiikn^rnalttria. l^, 

’ tiify even think of armoring Kashmir? 

,.,, Wii#i fteedom of inovemeM our pol^cians wiU vbit 
)Pi^itah-oi^pled KAshmfr and deliver long speahes. TtU 
■0kyilifS rtriB either die from boredom or flee ^ their lives, 
jitfy. uifft iiave us sole masters of Kashmir... 

' K^Mdr aba has a hidden agenda. Kashmir says, "Listen, 
[wf^wbidd^^ 

and Pakbtan yril together. "Coni you see 
^^U^tl^rig;^le^ talks~no third-party meddling alb -' 


■ George Fernandes may be Vajpayee's ace trouble¬ 
shooter vis-a-vis the allies, but he has trouble brew¬ 
ing in his own backyard. The defence minister's 
new pension scheme has apparently upset the army 
types. And why not? By some strange logic, a 
major general's pension is below that of a 
brigadier's. The rank-conscious army 
brass isn't smiling. 

■ Not long after Brinda Karat walked 
out of the central committee accusing 
the Left of a male bias, the Kerala govern¬ 
ment is showing how. Ruling that women 
are a distraction to the man at the wheel, 
the transport department is relocating 
scats earmarked for women to the back 
of the bus. Because keeping them in 
the background is beneficial to public 
safety. Talk about gender insensitivity. 





I say. 

the gh^, 111 stpy/ 


How writ up are you on Dawood 
Ibrahhnis ftontman in Delhi, 
RmeshSharma? 

Hew did Sharma make a 
living before emerging as 
Delhi's "Don Badman"? 

Selling clothes hangers. 

How mneh is he worth? 

Rs SOO crore officially, 

Rs 2,500 crore unoffidally. 


did he do aftei'tlie 
Mmwhl2,1993 serial 
blasts in Bombay? 

Scrounge fSr a passport for 
Dawood's mother Amina Bi. 
Hb political mentors? 
Charan Singh, Sanjay Gandhi. 
And nem^? 

A chopper. He was nabbed as 
he was harassing the owner 
(H. Suresh Rao) who had come 
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POLSCAPE 


like Kumbhakama. I had to wake them up." Mamata Banariae, on DO 7, 


■ So what if he's fighting the 
communi.sts in China-occupied 
Tibet, the Marxists in Bengal 
have a soft comer for the Dalai 
l.ama. Jyoti Basil’s government 
has acquiesced to his request 
for allowing Tilretan refugees 
to jjcddle their woollens in 
Calcutta this winter. This, 
despite the government’s 
stringent drive against hawk¬ 
ers. When the Dalai lama’s 
office sent in a reque.st, the 
government made an exception. Who says ideologi¬ 
cal enemies don’t make generous bedfellows? 

■ Okay, why did the government daide to import 
onions from Iran? The grapevine has it that thougli 
the Iran consignment would cost Rs if) a kg, against 
the Dubai rate of Rs 10.70, the government fell for 
the former. Was it because it didn’t want to re¬ 
import the same onions it had sent to Dubai just 
months ago—at half the price? 

L THACKERArS RESUENGE: 27 



RANDOM NOTES; After Arundhatl Roy, ft % AmHav Ghosh’s 
turn to rubbUh the bomb. In the latest 'New Vbrker’, he 
writes: "Ttiking to nuclear enthusiasts, I had the sense that 
what they wen really saying was: The country has tried 
everything else to get ahead. Nothing worited. This Is our 
last card and this Is the time to play It'," 



■ love at first sight is a no-no; free sex is anarchic; 
wedlock must be a political arrangement; children 
are best avoided. In a bid to check the "rampant” 
sexual escapades in the I’wu, the Naxal outfit’s cen¬ 
tral committee has laid down a 15-page document to 
educate its cadres. A sample: Even if love blossoms, 
there should be no "direct proposals. Suitors must 
inform the party committee first". What's more, in 
typical pvvi; style, the committee threatens to clamp 
down on anyone daring to break the rules. 

Cartoons bv IRFAN HUSSAIN 




TNhiftdp S^lBiim aod 
ShuiM kave bt common? 

Both were charged under the 
VWldllfe Act. One for killing 
black bucks and chlnkaras, the 
other for hoarding skins of 
leopards, tigers and cheetahs. 
Sharma loved phoren cars. 
How many did he have? 

9; Pajero; bmw; Honda; 

Toyota; Chevrolet; l.ancer and 


^’.'th^ Mercedes Benzes, 

IVtMt did the pidlce find 
? When they raided hb C-30 
Mayfair Gardens house? 




Hi The computer boom, they say, was 
stalled by Rajiv (jandhi—the man 
himself wasn't a tiuff; Narasimlia ( 
Rao, on tlie otlier hand, always 
woiked on the computer. Not 
so prime minister A.B. Vajpa¬ 
yee. "l■riends,’' he said at the 
geek gabfest Bangalore I'l'.com, 

"I have never used a computer 
in my life... (but) I know what 
computers are doing to change 
the life around us....’’ 


Statuettes of women; bide 
films, Scotch and keys to his 
32 prime properties, 

VMS declaration: 

Rs 51 lakh. 

What has he been eating 
in custody? 

Fruits, milk, Bisleri. 

PeU? 

Two poodles. 

Name of hb farhouse? 

Jai Mata Di. 
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EDUCATION 



By SUJATA ANANDAN in Nagpur & Ramtek 


I S there atiyone here who speak.s 
Sanskrit or misht continue doins so 
into the next millenniuni? Very lew is 
the probable answer. I'or an or};anisa- 
tion whicli champions the rcintroduc- 
tion of Sanskrit as tlic lingua franca ot 
India, tlie itv> is silently witnessing a tragi¬ 
comedy ot errors in its birthplace, .Nagpur. 
I'hat loo, ovei one of the most iiniijue pro¬ 
jects for llie tesival of Sanskrit introduced, 
ironically, by the (amgress government 
and vets nearly scullled by the Shiv ,Sena- 
H|i’ coini'ii e now niling the state. 

The Sfatiai ishira government now .st'eins 
to tie pl.ivmg p'lig-pong with the location 
for the Kavi Kulguiii Kalidasa .Sanskrit 
University (skksi,), unable to decide whet¬ 
her to locale it in kamtek. 70 km from Nag¬ 
pur, where there are no lakers, or in the 
heartland of India whe le there is more hope 
of attracting a fair number of students. In 
typical tashion, it is setiiing lor Ixith. ,\s a 
result, the KkKsn stands enclangered—tor the 
academic year PWH-OO wliicb should have 
liegun by .September, the umveisiiy could 
enrol only five students for six courses to be 
taught by 10 professors, it has no riHim for 
classes either in Nagpur or at Ramtek, has 
little money and is squashed lx*tween the 
political wranglings of various laclions in 
all the major political parties of Mahara¬ 
shtra—the Shiv Sena, wp and the Congress. 


The KKKso was envisaged not just as a 
centre ot learning for Sanskrit, of which 
there are many along the length and 
breadth of India. It was envisaged as a 
gurukul, rather than a conventional uni¬ 
versity, with focus on disciplines like med¬ 
icine, economics, physics and dance in 
.Sanskrit instead of just literature. 

The idea was first mooted by former 
[iriine minister I’.V. Narasimha Rao, a grad¬ 
uate of Nagpur University and twice MP 
trom RamteL Treating the i’M's wish as a 



“I would have thought the 
saffron parties would be 
happy with the university, : 

but they see it as a - 
Congress progntnnie,’^/ 
says chanr^fdr Jisfiidir;; 


command, the then state chief minister, 
Sudhakarrao Naik, asked Sanskrit scholar 
Shrikant Jichkar to study the feasibility of 
the project. An ordinance was duly issued 
post haste and the kksu, as conceptualised 
by jichkar, was all set to come up, a la 
Shantiniketan, on 8S acres of land donated 
by the government in the sylvan sur¬ 
roundings around a lake in Nagpur. 

So far so good, but stxm enough the eter¬ 
nal spoiler, politics, appeared. The demoli¬ 
tion of the Babri Masjid and its inevitable 
consequences for Maharashtra followed. 
Naik was dislodged and in came Sharad 
Pawar, who perceived Brahminism and the 
Hss at work behind the idea of a university 
that sought to teach pure sciences in 
Sanskrit and cancelled the ordinance. 
After vociferous protests, it was revived 
under pressure from Rao. Jichkar was elec¬ 
ted chancellor of the kkksu by an electoral 
college comprising high court judges, 
other chancellors and vice-chancellors of 
Sanskrit and other universities round the 
country. Meanwhile, donors in India and 
abroad chipped in ^Ith Rs 100 crore, 
enabling the kkksu to commission scholars 
to translate a host of texts into Sanskrit. 

Curiously, the next hurdle came In the 
form of a Bjp-Sena coalition after the 1995 
assembly elections. "I would have thought 
that the saffron parties would have bwn 
only too happy to back the university," 
Jichkar told Outlook. "But no such luck. 
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The Sena-mi’ dropped the project because it 
saw it as a purely Congress programme." 

So even as the ordinance was finally con¬ 
verted into law, there was a stiff price: the 
university would be a conventional one 
funded by the government (there was pro¬ 
vision of Rs 20 lakh in last year's budget) 
and it would be shifted to Raintek. So the 
Rs 100 crore was returned to the donors, 
the land grant in Nagpur lianded back to 
the government wtneli tuiw set about buy¬ 
ing up .some priv.iie agricultural land on 
the outskirts ot Ranitek, where real estate 
prices have siidttenh’ rocketed. 

The acadenii( progicss has been equally 
jinxed, with advertisements for the six lit¬ 
erature ionises eliciting only 20 enquiries 
though hy iiile each class must accommo¬ 
date at least 24 students. Finally only five 
students took admission for the six cours¬ 
es. \Vhereu|K)n the Maharashtra cabinet, 
in September 1908, passed a resolution to 
shift the KKKsti back to Nagpur. Its vice- 
chancellor, Pankdj Chande, was sum¬ 
moned by chief minister Manohar Joshi 
when a deiegation led by Jichkar pushed 
for relocation to Nagpur on the grounds 
that only a city with adequate infrastruc¬ 
ture could attract students, 

C ritics say talk of infrastructure is 
mere lip service, and that Joshi, who 
admitted he had been unaware of the 
non-feasibility of the project in Ramtek, 
relocated the university in Nagpur under 
pressure from minister of state for educa- 
lion Anil Deshmukh, an independent sup¬ 
porting the Sena, and Nitin Gadkari of the 
RIP, who is the guardian minister for 
Nagpur district. 

Ihere's more to the farce. Former rip MP, 
Banw.irilal Purohit, who is now in the 
Congress, is also said to have lobbied for the 
relocation of the university. But when 
Purohit viw pictures of Chande, who bel¬ 
ieves the university can be run better from 
Nagpur, posing with Gadkari at the meeting 
with the cliiel minister, he changed his 
mind. (iactk,i,i is Purohit's betc noire and is 
said to has'e bcc;i a major player in denying 
him a ticket in ilie 1998 Lok Sabha elec¬ 
tions. So Puroiiit wiote to Joshi again, say¬ 
ing the KKicsu should be at Ramtek after all. 

Meanwhile, M.G. Vaidya, editor of the 
Rss Marathi mouthpiece 
Tmm tthtmit, chipped in 
with a rather jKwtic note to 
the chief minister: "A mot¬ 
her might give birth to a 
child but that does not 
mean she Is the best auth¬ 
ority on his health. She 
must depend on the doc¬ 
tors for keeping her child 
well. So must the govern¬ 
ment leave the decision on 
the university to experts 


who wish for it to be located in Nagpur.” 

Some Congress leaders with little to do in 
Ramtek now joined issue and late la.st 
month called for a bandh in this temple 
town against the government’s decision to 
shift the KKKsu back to Nagpur. When told 
that there were not enough students, they 
furnished a list of 250 interested appli¬ 
cants: the names are genuine but they are 
all still on the registers of 
schools in Ramtek and thus 
are not yet qualified for the 
kind of courses being off¬ 
ered by the university. 

Rut minister for education 
Datta Ranc has come up 
with a please-all formula: 
the main university might 
be relocated to Nagpur, 
with a learning centre in 
Ramtek. Says Chande; *1 
have now been authorised 


Construciion in progress at Nagpur; 
vice-chancellor Chande: eager to get on 

to advertise for students both in Nagpur 
and Ramtek. Never mind the crossfire we 
are caught in, 1 am determined to Itegin 
some conventional classes this year. The 
university must come into existence. Tea¬ 
ching must begin this academic session." 

Meanwhile, the Maharashtra government 
has yet to decide what to do with the 75 
acres of land it bought up in Ramtek for the 
university. It might be turned over to just a 
learning centre while\;hande scours for 
room for the university’s computers in 
Nagpur. These computers have been 
equipped to handle Sanskrit and Internet 
connections—Chande claims the computer 
language today comes closest to Sanskrit. 
But Ramtek is not yet cyber-linked, nor are 
there plans to uplink this temple town to 
the rest of the world. No takers, again. ■ 


At Ramtek only 
20 students 
have evinced 
interest though 
each Glass 
must have 24 
pupils. : 
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CONTROVERSY___ 

Krishna’s Eirant Disciples 

ISKCON gurus fight an image battle as a disgruntled flock comes out with tales of sex crimes 


BySOMAWAOHWA 


O F late, the International Society of 
Krishna Cionsciousness, iskcon, 
has been in the public conscious¬ 
ness tor all the wrong reasons. It 
lias lieen besieged by a torrent of 
allegations of sexual misconduct from all 
over the world. But Sripada Gopal Krishna 
Goswami, a member of tSKi.oN's governing 
body commission, points to the past. 
"There’s a story of an ascetic who meditated 
underwater to avoid worldly desires. But 
even there, he was distracted by the sight of 
mating fish. Temptations have pursued and 
got the better of holy men over the ages and 
these ate more trying times than ever. So 
why this hue and cry about a few deviant 


Kaliyuga seems to have more than 
caught up with the Hare Krishna people. 
Slea/y sex scandals involving gurus, allega¬ 
tions of child abuse by teachers at iskcon 
gurukuls, a cyberwar on the Net regarding 
the rot in the movement's leadership and a 
revolt of sorts by disgusted followers have 
the Krishna Society in a tizzy. 

Ihe rumblings of discontent erupted onto 
the front pages when a New York Turn 
report outlined past instances of child abuse 
at isKcoN-run boarding schools in India and 
the US. Significantly, the report detailing 
widespread physical, emotional and sexual 
abuse of children attending the gurukuls in 
the 70s and the '80s was based on a candid 
expose publishtxl in the movement's own 
official journal. Former pupils had testifirti 


zled the group. That a guru of Italian ori¬ 
gin, Anand Swami, had recently eloped 
with the daughter of an Indian diplomat 
residing near Delhi. That another, Hans- 
duta Swami, had married hi^own disciple. 
That Guru Kirti Anand is currently doing 
time in a US prison for child abuse. 

"The list is long and disgusting. Yet if you 
see it in the context of over a million ded¬ 
icated followers that tlie movement has, it 
speaks of the havoc that a few frauds are 
wreaking in what Is otherwise a sincere bid 
to revive taith and discipline in today's 
world," says Vineet Narain, a vociferous 
member of the iskion Reform Croup, 
which aims to tackle the menace. 

Chatur Bahu Das, a Seattle-based follo¬ 
wer, sees false renunciation aimed at "ele- 


1 


r 


1 



The reform-minded duo feel 
the blame rests on ‘a few frauds’ 
for bringing disrepute to an 
otherwise sincere movement 
to revive faith. 



SWAMI GOPAL KRISHNA 


“Temptation has got the better 
of holy men over the ages and 
after all, is the Kaliyuga. Bad 
elements come and go. But we’ve 
kept high standards of purity.” 



gurus in our movement.'" hr argues. 

Gopal Krishna knows hr lias a tough 
assignment: to convince the world that the 
32-year-old movement is still tliriving. 
Handing out a typed rejoinder to the alle¬ 
gations being made by disgruntled follow¬ 
ers in publications in India and abroad, the 
unhappy sanyasi observes; "After all is said 
and done, remember it is the Kaliyuga." 


to regular beatings, molestation and homo¬ 
sexual rape at knife-point by teachers. 

That brought a spate of charges into the 
open. There were allegations that a guru, 
l.oknath Swami, had molested a disciple’s 
teenage daughter at the latter’s New Jersey 
residence. That former governing body 
chairman Harikesa Swami had eloped with 
a German sex worker, and had also embez- 


vation" in the spirituSi ranks as the reason 
for the moral decadence among some in 
the group’s leadership: "In their warped 
minds, many of these gurus think being a 
sanyasi is better than being a householder. 
So, without any ability to control their 
desires and with the frightening power to 
influence so many people, they take to 
becoming gurus. But their basics are 
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wrong. Here are men who haven't the abil¬ 
ity to add two plus two and the system has 
allowed them to progress into calculus. 
The fallout is going to be bad publicity 
and, even worse, bad feeling." 

isK(.oN is no stranger to controversy. Often 
perceived in its three decades of existence 
as either an exotic offshoot of the flower- 
power generation or as a secret wing of the 
CIA in India, it has time and again generated 
scepticism. The opulence of its marble tem¬ 
ples and air-conditioned offices, the dollar- 
I funded social work, even the elaborate vis- 
' iting cards have aroused suspicion. The 
more tolerant indulgently dismissed it as a 


Loknalh Swaml, one of the accused, with 
the PM at the Delhi temple inauguration 

fringe religion attracting wacky westerners 
in search of a religious fad. But the group 
does have clout, testified by the fact that it 
got Prime Minister Atal Behari Vajpayee to 
inaugurate its plush temple in East of 
Kailash, south Delhi, in April 1998. 

Over the years, iskcon has managed to 
live down its Dum mam titim image and 
boost membership worldwide, increasingly 
influential in east European countries, 
growing rapidly in India and with a mil¬ 
lion-plus adherents, it has made Krishna's 


name familiar the world over. Its followers, 
householders and sanyasis, have been mar¬ 
velled at for sticking with the movement 
and its strict regimen for years. “We have 
maintained high standards of purity. Un¬ 
desirable elements and controversies have 
come and gone," says Gopal Krishna. 

Those controversies have made iskcon 
adept at fire-fighting. As a start to tackling 
the new problem, it is disassociating itself 
from most of the "fallen" gurus generating 
the sensational stories. Hints are also 
dropped about "vested interests" and a 
"handful of jreople" who want to destroy 
the movement by overhyping what iskc:on 
calls "temporary lapses*. 

But such moves appear inadequate in the 
point and click age, With disgruntled fol¬ 
lowers updating the Vaisnava News Net¬ 
work on the Net on a daily basis, allega¬ 
tions, confessions and debates are coming 
out of the woodwork faster than they can 
be eliminated. The website, in fact, makes 
for some shocking reading with articles 
like "Do it till you are blue in the face", 
"New Information Regarding Child Abuse" 
and "Sanyasa Reform—Dption to Get mar¬ 
ried?" among others. 

D isturbing though they are, the alle¬ 
gations of sexual misconduct are but 
a symptom of a deeper malaise. The 
root of the problem apparently is a tussle 
over the powers of the movement's new 
gurus, who have flourished since the 
demise of founder Srila Prabhupada in 
1977. The Reform Group claims that in the 
"Final Orders" given by Prabhupada, he 
had named 11 disciples who would be 
ritwiks or representatives of the acharya. 
The order, they say, was suppressed and 
modified over time to make the ritwiks 
almost on par with the founder himself. 

"Over time, there have been some 100 
gurus, some .30 fallen gurus and some still 
to bo detected as fallen. The movement is 
as much theirs as ours and we won't let 
them play around with our trust and 
faith," says Jay Narain Das, an iskcon mem¬ 
ber based in Ixrs Angeles. 

But the defences are high and well 
thought-out. Access to computers and the 
media, counters Panchratna Das of the 
"spiritual headquarters" of iskcon in West 
Bengal's Mayapur, can't be confu.sed with 
access to Truth. "In Kaliyuga, the age of 
quarrel and strife, some people are bound 
to fight. Some will give in to temptations. 
You can't reject a movement for that," he 
observes. The Reform Group agrees but 
points out that the movement is suffering 
hugely because of these aberrations. "They 
have to be weeded out. Because they have 
the powers to destroy jreople and lives.” 

Over a million people, over a million 
lives. In 500 centres across the world. In 
the name of Lord Krishna. ■ 
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Keep the Centre Out 


I N (ho olhor day, prime minister Atal 

llehari Vaipavoe made a slranRo statement. He said 
tile k suKs of tile tour state assembly elections to be 
Ih'KI later this month had no beating on the stabili¬ 
ty (>l tile mi’-led gos’ernnient at the Centre. So far so 
good; but he went on to add that tliis would l)C so 
tieeaiise (he aii' was bound to win. Mr Vajpayee's under¬ 
standing of constitutional niceties is so poor that he did 
not lealise Itiat his second statement contradicti*d his first. 
It the Centre will not In.' destabilised because the b)I' will 
do well in the state elections, it means that the Centre 
will be destabilised il it docs badly. IJespiie his stout asser¬ 
tions, very few people believe that the it|i‘ is going to do 
well III the coming elections in Delhi, Rajasthan and 
Madhya Pradesh. It is therefore not surprising that the 
restlessness in his coalition has grown instead of abating. 

What Mr Vaj|wyee has inadvertently done is to streng¬ 
then a trend that has been growing ever since the split of 
the (aingress in 1%9 and tile growth of political instability 
in the states separated the assembly elections from those for 
the l,ok Sabtia. This is tor (Kilitical parlies to claim that 
every reverse tor the ruling party at the (Centre reflects a 
withdrawal ot (he ^leople's mandate in the states, and vice 
versa. I he first parly to use this pre- 
te.st to dismiss an elec ted government 
If 6Very vvas the lanata Party, which used Arti- 

assembly poll Clismiss nine Congress gov- 

. . , einments in various states in 1977. 

IS takeil as a 11,^ [a^ata had at least the semblance 

referendum of a justification; all nine were in the 

nn thp f'piitrp 

uii me v^cniic, prolongcil by a constitutional amend- 
all policy- ment that had Ix'en pushed through 

Iliaklntf members of Parliament were 

® in jail and was about to Iw annulled. 

Will come Hut it set an unfortunate prc'cedent 

to a hall. **'*'* Candtii was quick to seize 

tqKin in 1980 after she returned to 
(H)werat the Centre. Unlike 1177, the 
dismissed governments had ruled for less than three years 
at III time when (hey were bundled out. They were there¬ 
fore ]usiifial)ly angry. One of them was the Akali governm¬ 
ent in Pun|.ili, and thereby hangs a tale of 50,0(K) murders. 

Our so-ialkd jioliiical leaders, however, learned nothing! 
No sooner had Rajiv Candhi swept to jxiwer on the coat¬ 
tails of Mrs (laiullii’s assassination, than Karnataka Cong¬ 
ressmen Ik'gaii to demand tiie dismissal of Ramakrishna 
Hegde's Janata government in their state. Unlike his pc*ers, 
llegde t(X)k up the challenge and asked for a dissolution of 
the assembly. In the election that followed, the iieople of 
Karnataka decided to end his minority status and gave him 
a two-thirds majority. Our ''leaders" still did not learn the 
lesson that state elections are fought on different considera¬ 
tions from a general election and continued to marry one 
forcibly to the other. When Congress dominance of the 
Centre ended, this tendency entered a new and far more 
dangerous phase. Till 1989 changes at the Centre had been 
made the excuse for forcing changes in the states. I his was 
a blatant violation of the deiiKxratic rights of the pcxiple 


but at least the damage was confined to only parts of the 
country. The naticsn as a whole was not threatened. 

In the ninetie.s, ever since minority or shaky coalition 
governments have begun to as.sume |)ower at the Centre, 
this discrcMiled logic has bec'n reversed. Today a defgat in 
one or more .state elections is being used as a pretext for 
demanding a change of government at the Centre. Tlie first 
tune the possibility arose was jayachandran 

after Mr Narasimha Rao dis¬ 
missed n)P governments in four 
states for comiilicity in the 
demolition ot the Babri Masjid 
in December 1992. As the 
Novemlicr 1998 stale elections 
approached, (he entire cabinet 
committee on political affairs of 
the ruling party managed to 
convime itself that if the 
(T)ngrcss did not do well in 
them, the government would 
have no option but to lesign. 

Portunately for the country, the 
ini' suffered severe reverses and 
the danger passed. Today il has come back to haunt the uji’. 



N O one can tell for certain what the outcome of the 
lorthcorning eicclions will be. If the hii’ manages to 
win in even one of the ttiree states, the danger will 
once more pass. But till the Indian ()olitical system learns 
to respect the fundamental principles of the demiKracy 
on which its leaders pride themselves, it will continue to 
hover over the nation like a portent of doom. The funda¬ 
mental principle involved here, which must forever 
remain inviolate, is that state and central elections must 
be kept apart. A reverse in one can at most serve as a 
warning to the ruling party to mend its ways. It cannot be 
made a pretext for denying it the opportunity to heed the 
warning and change its policies. 

That is only half of the reason. The other half is that plls 
now take place in several states every year. If each year's ele¬ 
ctions arc taken as a referendum on the performance ot the 
ruling party or coalition at the Centre, then all policy-mak¬ 
ing at the national level will come to a halt. All long-term 
planning will come to an end. Whatever little capacity rem¬ 
ains in the Centre to take decisions that are unpopular in 
the short term in the expectation of reaping political divi¬ 
dends in the long run will vanish, in sum, the authority of 
the national government, which is the only tiling that 
makes a slate a stale, will collapse in ruins. Disintegration 
will follow, it will be a disintegration that nobody really 
wants (any more than they wanted a chang«fof govern¬ 
ment in Karnataka in 1985). But it will come nonetheless. 
This has hapjiened more than once in India's long history. 

It is a sobering thought that every time an Indian empire 
has disintegrated, the collapse has .started at the Centre. 

The Indian people should have been hearing this basic 
truth from the prime minister, and not from a lone colum¬ 
nist. If Mr Vajpayee is unable to educate them, the task, 
perforce, will devolve ujxtn the president of India. ■ 
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CONSRESS_ 

The Ghost 
of1984 

Ahluwalia ensures that Sikhs 



keep away from the party 

H aving positioned herself as the inher¬ 
itor of the Nehru-Gandhi legacy, Con¬ 
gress president Sonia Gandhi is learn¬ 
ing that she must accept the grime with the 
glory. The black splotch of the 1984 riots on 
the dynasty's escutcheon cannot just be 
wished away, veteran Congressman S.S. 
Ahluwalia reminded her on October 31. 

Ruthlessly stripping the party of its pro- 
minority pretensions, he pointed out that 
.Sonia had observed Indira Gandhi's death 
anniversary, but hadn't wasted any sympa¬ 
thy on the victims of tlie carnage that fol¬ 
lowed. Even worse, she had approved the 
appointment of 1984 riot-accused and 
Delhi strongmen H.K.L. Bhagat, Jagdish 
Tytler, Sajjan Kumar and Dharam Pass 
Shastri to key oitc posts. 

In doing so, Ahluwalia continued, she 
had not only tossed aside Sikh sentiments, 
but violated her own code of conduct, 
which clearly states that "a Congress mem¬ 
ber shall not associate or have any connec¬ 
tion with any criminal element nor shall 
propose or support any candidate with a 
criminal record for any party or public 
post". His motives notwithstanding, he 
has hit the party's Achilles heel spot on. 

A thoroughly embarrassed Congress, 
bereft of any response, reacted by Issuing a 
show-cause notice to Ahluwalia. Rather 
than answer his charges, they sought to 
attack his credibility. "Take it from me, he 
will join the Samata Party within a few 
days," alleged a Congress office-bearer. 
Another pointed out that Ahluwalia had 
chosen to join P.V. Narasimha Rao's council 
of ministers despite the fact that the latter 
was the Union home minister in 1984. His 
new-found outrage over Bhagat and co, 
they said, had more to do with, his margin¬ 
alisation in the party than anything else. 

For her part, dpcc chief Shiela Dixit last 
week acknowledged that trials against the 
tainted quartet were pending and promised 
they would not be given tickets. The only 
justification she could find for including 
them in dpcc panels was that "they have 
been Congressmen of long standing". 

It was a tadt acknowledgement by the 
Congress that it has written off the Sikh 
vote in Delhi and other states going to the 
polls this month. Says Supreme Court law¬ 
yer R.S. Sody: "The Congras cannot get rid 


“I have not 
been sleeping” 

5.S. Ahtmmtta speaks to Outlook 

about his sudden outburst: 

Why didn't yon take up the 1984 
riots issne eariier? 

I have been taking it up for 14 years— 
since November 9, 1984, when 1 spoke 
strongly to Rajiv Gandhi. I have an 
entire file of my correspondence on the 
subject. I wrote to Sonia Gandhi as early 
as in 1988. 1 have not been sleeping; 
I've been having sleepless nights. 

What should the Congress presi¬ 
dent do? 

She should apologise for the 1984 riots. 
And she should sieve out the tainted 
people involved in the massacre. That 
they ate not being given tickets means 
nothing, If you are on the campaign 
committee, you ate a spokesperson fm 
the party. You make promises to the 
people, who will see what kind of per¬ 
son is making those {nomises. 

Will tike Stkhs vote for Congress? 

1 will not assess losses and gains. It's not 
a matter of accounts, but of justice and 
morality. 

Why do yon think the Coiigirat 
president has net visited the 
' Golden Iriiiple? 

Thiou^NatwarSini^ 1 have been try-. 
ing to peistiadv bet to do just that. She 
•;co!^ have vbited Amritsar 

;/|^ofh*inaj(Jtipnvdt^ 


of the likes of Bhagat, who are their tough- 
ies in Delhi. Ahluwalia has done well to 
raise the issue, but they'll throw him out." 
No govemmeni, he says, is interested in 
the rehabilitation of the riot victims—it’s a 
horse that's brought out at every election 
and flogged. The cases against the four 
Congress leaders are still pending trial. 
"The judiciary is doing all it can, but the 
lapse is on the part of the investigating 
agencies. The trials have been stayed by 
the Delhi high court but the government 
has yet to vacate the stay," says Sody. As a 
result, a decade after Indira Gandhi's assas¬ 
sins were hanged, those responsible for the 
riots have yet to be brought to justice. 

Sonia's failure to visit the Golden Temple 
in Amritsar or to seek an apology for the 
1984 massacre is another stick with which 
the Akalis can beat the Congress. The visit 
has been scheduled and cancelled three 
times. Punjab rcc chief Amarinder Singh 
queered the pitch by declaring that she did¬ 
n’t need to apologise for any injury to Sikh 
sentiments, tonia hasn't helped matters by 
getting Justice Ranganath Mlsra, who pro¬ 
bed the 1984 riots with little result, elected 
to the Rajya Sabha on a Congress ticket. 

Sikh leaders are irked by the fact that 
Sonia, as Congress president, is chairper¬ 
son of the jallianwala Bagh Trust. "She's 
of foreign origin and the Jallianwala Bagh 
massacre was symbolic of foreign oppres¬ 
sion," says a senior Sikh army officer. 
Sonia, he says, should realise that 1984 
has engendered an entire generation of 
Udham Singhs. The Sikh hero’s anti- 
British sentiments were fuelled by the fact 
that he lost his mother in Jallianwala 
Bagh, Likewise, "the orphans of i984 will 
not forget the carnage”. ■ 

BhavtfMp Kang 
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The Bjp, of course, will have none of it. bip general secretary 
Venkalah Naidu admits "there are some problems" but says "^ve 
us some more time, they will all be sorted out". But perceptions 
vary. "Every few months, Rip Van Vajpayee wakes up, announces 
some scheme drafted for him by the bureaucracy and promptly 
goes back to sleep again," says Jairam Ramesh of the Congress. 

A senior journalist who accompanied the prime minister on his 
UN visit recently retails that as soon 
as they were on board the aircraft 
there was a jostle among the media 
contingent to try and get an increas¬ 
ingly media-shy Vajpayee to say 
something—"/'i/r hiiilsluih tu plane me 
chudte hi so uilie tliel (but the emperor 
was fast asleep tlie moment he got on 
board)". I'nkind? Perhaps. But the 
point is (hat an increasing number of 
people thrown into contact with 
Vaipayee feel that he has, in a sense, 
thrown in the towel, bjp hawks are 
whispering that this is only to be 
expected now that he has fultilled his 
"life’s ambition". For Vajpayc>e, the 
realisation may have dawned that 
there is only so much he can do as 
head of a government which is pulled 
in different directions by its allies and 
various elements of the bjp. 

The results have been nothing short 
of disastrous. The most glaring exam¬ 
ple of Vajpayee and his government's 
bungle is on the prices front. When 
the prices of onions and vegetables 
shot up by over 100 per cent by early 
September, Vajpayee first dismissed 
news about the growing inflation as 
"mischievous reports spread by a 
section of the media serving Opp¬ 
osition interests”. By October, 
onions hit Rs 70 in Delhi and the 
panic bells began to ring, even as 
Vajpayee promised "effective act¬ 
ion" and the export of onions was 
finally banned. By then, 2.12 lakh 
tonne onions had been exported 
from April to September and the 
government was forccxl to import. 

But the imports came in a trickle 
and even as onions continue to be 
sold at Rs 40-45 a kg, the govern¬ 
ment has fixed the blame on the 
weather gods and the Opposition. 

Meanwhile, a slanging match sta¬ 
rted between dilferent wings of 
the government. Sources close to agri¬ 
culture minister Som Pal say the 
"commerce ministry was to blame 
since It ignored the recommendation 
of the Consumer Affairs Department imjxrsing a ban on exports 
In June. The commerce ministry says Nafed did not import onions 
on time. Nafed, in turn, blames the commerce ministry for delay¬ 
ing the notification allowing imports". Says Ajit Singh, managing 
director, Nafed, piqued by the accusations against his organisa¬ 
tion: "I would expect leaders of the stature of Mr Ramakrishna 
Hegde and Mr Satyapal Yadav who are senior ministers In the cab¬ 
inet not to make allegations without getting their facts right." 

The food crisis does not end with onions. For instance, it didn't 


help rein in the spiralling price of potatoes in Delhi, when, on 
November 2, the UP government blocked the transport of the veg¬ 
etable to the capital at the Ghaziabad border. And both states have 
BJP governments. When in-season vegetable show an inflationary 
trend, there is a ripple effect which hits prices across the board. 
With the edible oil shortfall following this kharif crop pegged at 
14 lakh tonnes by the agriculture ministry and a rice and pulses 
shortage in the offing, there seems to 
be no signs of immediate relief. 

The price hike can only be partially 
blamed on the vagaries of nature; a 
lot of it is man-made. Civil supplies 
ministry officials talk ofa food mafia, 
comprising exporters-importers and 
middlemen, being given a free run to 
manipulate prices. While the cartel 
did operate during previous govern¬ 
ments never has it operated so bla¬ 
tantly as it has done in the Vajpayee 
dLspensation. But there still have been 
no raids on traders and hoarders. 
Even the “salt crisis"—though artifi¬ 
cial in that there is no shortage of 
salt—shows just how panic-stricken 
the consumer is when it comes to the 
availability of basics. 

In fact, some bjp leaders feel that the 
party top brass has lost control over 
Sangh hardliners. In essence, admits a 
bip leader, “the perception is organisa¬ 
tions such as the vhp, Bajrang Dal, 
Swadeshi Jagaran Manch, and the 
strong lobby of traders which has sup¬ 
ported us for .10 years, are doing 
exactly what they please knowing 
that there is a limit beyond which 
this government will find it diffi¬ 
cult to crack down on them." 

But even as bjp general secretary 
Govindacharya conceded that 
"whichever government was in 
power would have to take the 
blame", and Vajpayee's colleagues, 
including Advani, are looking dis¬ 
tinctly worried and downcast at the 
havoc the price issue can play, the 
prime minister remains unfazed. 
According to a senior editor who 
met leading members of the cabi¬ 
net at an official function recently, 
"Vajpayee was, ironically, the only 
BJP man smiling." Even the prime 
minister's oratorial skills are being 
deployed at the wrong places. 
Admits a bjp spin doctor: "Talking of 
the causes of the price rise in terms of 
aasmani (natural causes) and sultani 
(administrative failure) did not go 
down well with those struggling to get food iSto their mouths." 

The mishandling of the economy—despite the prime minister's 
“frequent initiatives to chart the future course of the economy"— 
are best Illustrated by the fact that the day the government allowed 
the buyback of shares by corporates, instead of cheering wildly, the 
stock markets inched up by about a hundred points. Too little, too 
late, it seemed to say. “The PM's initiatives ate more of a wish list 
than a concrete agenda," wrote C. Rammanohar Reddy In The 
Hindu after Vajpayee addressed ncci a couple of weeks ago. 



Ratan Tata at an EGonomlc Advisory Counoil meat; 
salt queues in Ahmedabad: iood security at stake? 
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Indeed, too many of the bjp government's economic policy deci¬ 
sions are mired in reams of fine print. Take privatisation of insur¬ 
ance and public sector companies; the government went ahead 
boldly only to be overtaken by inertia. Economist Jayati Ghosh of 
Jawaharlal Nehru University sums up the economic mess the bjp 
has landed itself into. "This government has no conception of 
economic governance. It has failed both at the macro and micro 
level. The external deficit is rising 
alarmingly, while their omissions 
and commissions have led to 
retail prices of essentials going 
through the roof." 

The Asian crisis, and confused 
economics courtesy the virulently 
anti-rNi. Swadeshi Jagaran Manch, 
has only added to the woes. After 
a grand curtain-raiser of a speech 
at a ( II meet that was high on 
hopes and intentions, Vajpayee 
almost invited economic crisis by 
going nuclear, inviting global 
sanctions and tlien unveiling one 
of independent India’s worst bud¬ 
gets. The unending saga of roll¬ 
backs et al. Financially, the gov¬ 
ernment may not have lost too 
much. But sentiments nosedived. 
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A nd the dip might last lor ejuite 
some time. Any number of high.- 
powered committees seem inca¬ 
pable of elevating the economic mood 
at home, and confidence abroad. The 
Foreign Investment Promotion Board 
(fipb) continues to bungle along, glob¬ 
al sovereign credit rating agencies 
continue their markdown, and epi¬ 
sodes like the Tata Airline fiasco deep¬ 
ens the gloom while finance minister 
Yashwant Sinha looks like being 
pulled asunder by the swadeshi hawks 
on one hand and the liberali.sation 
camp followers on the other. 

That is why Vajpayee's government 
conies through as a confused and 
weak team. And is probably heading 
for another summer of high discon¬ 
tent with infrastructure projects, 
despite the pmo’s claimed interven¬ 
tion, too slow off the block. 

Look education-wards. Vajpayee, the 
liberal, is much the same as he always 
was and this was brought home by his 
strong statement at the recent state 
education ministers' meet in Delhi 
that there should be no religious big- Tha education mlnisterc' 
otry in education. ITiat he had to make at Naroda, Gujarat: grow 
such a statement is a telling comment 
on the plans of one of his senior cabinet colleagues. Human resou¬ 
rces development minister Murli Manohar Joshi has since retreated, 
saying he is withdrawing his controversial uss-inspired Hindutva 
proposals, including the study of home science for girls and Sanskrit 
for classes III to X, if only because he is willing to "discuss them fur¬ 
ther”. In case there was any confusion, Uma Bharatl, his minister of 
state, went on TV to announce "the proposals have been with¬ 
drawn only temporarily. We will re-introduce them. We know we 
are absolutely rl^t and even our opponents will be convinced". 


RSS-INSPiRED PROPOSALS 
ON EDUCATION HAVE BEEN 
WITHDRAWN ONLY 
"TEMPORARILY" EVEN 
AFTER JHABUA, HAWKS TALK 
OF THE "TREACHERY" OF 
MINORITY GROUPS. 



The education mlnisterc' meet; a desecrated church 
at Naroda, Gujarat: growing religious intolerance 


The performance on the foreign policy front, considered 
Vajpayee's forte, too has been dismal. He fulfilled the party's 
election promise to test the nuclear bomb. But what after that? 
With virtually the whole world coming down on India, Vajpayee 
has failed to find a full-time foreign minister. The result: the 
ministry is being run by the PM's principal secretary. Brajesh 
Mishra, a former irs official, is fulfilling his dream to be the top 
T. NARAYAN dog in the ministry. But his writ, 
to an extent, is being challenged 
by another extra-constitutional 
specialist. Planning Commission 
deputy chairman Jaswant Singh, 
who is carrying on the dialogue 
with US undersecretary of state 
Strobe Talbott. What's worse, 
Jaswant and Mishra don't get 
along. During the PM's recent trip 
to New York, it was hilarious to find 
them briefing journalists separat¬ 
ely, often on the same issues, both 
with their varying stands on the 
dialogue with the Americans. Iron¬ 
ically, both are considered Vajpayee 
favourites and were handpicked by 
him for their jobs. 

Post-Pokhran, India seems to have 
lost the initiative with the US and 
G-8, soured ties with China, made 
relations with Pakistan more acrimo¬ 
nious then ever, and put Kashmir on 
the international agenda. Even India’s 
conventional weapons superiority vis- 
a-vis Pakistan is becoming irrelevant 
to an extent, now that both are 
nuclear powers. 

At home, Vajpayee periodically 
assures the nation that everybody will 
be treated on par and minorities 
“need have no fear". Listen to some 
others from the Sangh parivar and the 
duplicity shows through. This is what 
senior vhi> leader Vishnu I lari Dalmia 
had to say on the Jhabua rape of four 
nuns: "The media and the politicians 
arc using the rape to tarnish the 
image of the vhp and the Sangh pari¬ 
var. What is so sacred in the rape of 
these nuns? Everyday, women get 
raped in every part of the country, 
nobody cares about them." 

Says Omkar Bhaway, vhp's joint gen¬ 
eral secretary: "We cannot tolerate the 
treachery by Christian and Muslim 
organisations who are engaged in 
converting tribals and the poor into 
eel; a desecrated church their fold. We shall stop these conver- 
I religious intolerance sions not only in Gujarat and Madhya 
Pradesh but also in other parts of the 
country by all means." He also clarifies: "There is no difference 
between the bjp and vhp's objectives; the allies forced the govern¬ 
ment to drop the temple from the national agenda. We will, how¬ 
ever, build the Ram temple at Ayodhya by 2001 and not hesitate 
to break any law in order to do this. If there is any hurdle, 
December 6,1992 will be repeated." 

As for the performance of the Vajpayee government, Dalinia 
minces no words; "where is the time for governance? We have a 
truncated Vajpayee being pulled in different directions. There is too 
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much infighting in the bjp as well." Meanwhile in (lujarat, the Kesh- 
ubhai Patel government has set up a police cell to "monitor" inter¬ 
religious marriages even as incidents of attacks on Christians and 
Muslims in Rajasthan, Madhya Pradesh and Gujarat show an alarm¬ 
ing rise. Even Advani, after losing much of liis gloss as a "second 
Sardar I’atel” due to his handling of Kashmir and tlie law and order 
situation, seems to have had no effect. For many, the first signs of 
this 'loss of control' phenomenon came when despite Advani hav¬ 
ing had a chat with the viii’ top brass vis-a-vis attacks on minorities, 
there was no signific,int change in the hardliners' attitude. 

BiP sources feel tlial this litany of foul-ups can also be partly 
traced to Vajpayee's own relaxed 
manner of hiiu tinning, of granti¬ 
ng complete autonomy to his 
ministerial colleagues when strict 
supervision was the need of the 
hoiii. "And tlien you would have 
accused him of being autocratic," 
retorts a Vajpayee aide. "That is 
the jiroblem as head of a coali¬ 
tion; there is not too much one 
can do and what one does is 
always going to be criticised as 
too little," he adds, 


O NE of the reasons proferred 
for the BIP government's per¬ 
ceived lailure is that the 
expectations were too high. 
Venkaiah Naidu admitted as much 
at a press briefing when prices were 
snowballing into a major issue; 
"People do expect a lot from this gov¬ 
ernment." But even that doesn't 
explain why politicians like Vajjiaycx;, 
Advani and Joshi who have been keen 
observers of governance for over three 
decades, and some who liave been 
efficient Union ministers before, are 
getting It so badly wrong. 

"I would put it down to lire essential 
negativism of the Sangti mindset; and 
governance to be successful needs a 
large dose ot iwsitivism. The bip is a 
party so used to an agitational age¬ 
nda-based jirimarily on exploiting 
religious identity—that I am not sur¬ 
prised that the administration tias run 
aground. The Ram temple can be used 
to whip up passions, but onions, you 
sc*e, do not tiave a religion," says emi¬ 
nent political scientist Prof. C.P. 
Bhambri. lie adds; “It must be rem¬ 
embered that in the Janata I’arty 
regime Vajpayex;, Advani and Sikan- 
der Bakht did not have to give direc¬ 
tion to the government and shape 
policy in the way they are now 
required to. And anyway the focus at 
the time was on others." 

Something which does not seem to 
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FOREIGN POLICY IS 
VAJPAYEE'S FORTE, BUT HE 
DOESN'T HAVE A MINISTER 
YET. ON THE HOME FRONT, 
HE HAS TO CONTEND WITH 
ALLIES WHO ARE PULLING IN 
DIFFERENT DIRECTIONS. 




Indo-Pak talks on Slaehen In Delhi on November 6: 
deadlocked; Mamata: frlend-tumed-dlfiicult ally 


have been lost on the bjp's allies, 
including Mamata Banerjee, the Telugu Desara Party and the 
Akali Dal, who have raised their pitch on both the government's 
failure to stem the price rise and its attempt to "Indianise and 
spiritualise* the education system, Andhra Pradesh chief minis¬ 
ter Chandrababu Naidu sought to distance tiis party from cop¬ 


ping blame for the price rise by saying that "the government's 
exim policy is certainly to blame for the rise in prices of essen¬ 
tials". And he has also threatened to withdraw support, while 
Mamata's Trinamul Congress has already resigned from the bjp 
and its allies' coordination committee. 

in fact, the attitude of its allies over the coming months is also 
going to affect the bjp’s plans of going into the next general elec¬ 
tion which some leaders now conc^c may be earlier than the 
four-and-a-half years that remain of Vajpayee's term. Party sources 
feel that both Vajpayee's health, the age factor and his desire to 
lead the party into another election if it comes about after anot- 
T NARAYAN her year or so, may have waned. 

And that is why th#se past eight 
months may prove so crucial. 
Without Vajpayex; at the helm to 
attract allies and a record of gover¬ 
nance that even the most ardent 
BJP supporter may not be proud of, 
tile BJP will lose two of the main 
issues with which if went into the 
1998 elections—an able leader and 
good governance. And if the gov¬ 
ernment fails to complete its term, 
the plank of stability, already 
undermined, will be in further 
danger of* collapse under Oppo¬ 
sition attacks. The option? "The 
option is the bjp (Hindutva) age¬ 
nda, not the necessity of a coali¬ 
tion government in wliich our dis¬ 
tinct identity had to bo diluted. But 
we had to form the government this 
time around otherwise we would 
have been damaged politically after 
tin; l.i-day 1996 government," says a 
BJP office-bearer. 

Many ini' leaders who were saying till 
a few months ago that the perfor¬ 
mance of the Vajpayee government 
and "development'’ would be the poll 
issues for the assembly elections—and 
even a snap parliamentary poll if the 
need arose—arc now keeping their 
own counsel. 

Which is why the forthcoming 
assembly elections may prove crucial 
to the BJP to gauge the national mood. 
Whether or not the results will have 
any impact on the longevity of the 
Vajpayee regime is only a matter of 
speculation. What is certain, howe¬ 
ver, is that, despite the multiplicity of 
factors that govern an electoral battle 
such as this, if the bjp does well even 
after the past eight months, the party 
thinktank will know that ideological 
commitment is strong enough to 
actually absrjrb a failure of gover¬ 
nance. And the future course of the 
BJP, eventually without Vajpayee, will 
be charted on that basis. 

As for Vajpayee, who once told an 
intimate circle— hai! Kami desli smbhalega? Isse to 
achha hai ki Parliament mein ek bhashan thok do aurghar aake cin¬ 
ema dekho (It's a burden. Who will govern the country? It's bet¬ 
ter to give a speech in Parliament and come home to a 
movie.")—his words are proving prophetic. ■ 
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And the Moment Sups Away 

WARY OF EACH OTHER, OPPOSITION PARTIES FAIL TO CASH IN 



I I' the B|P government is surviving despite it being widely per¬ 
ceived as a gross administrative failure, it must thank the 
fomtrined (Ipposition. Kven through spiralling prices, dropsy, 
a bleak economic outlook, attacks on Christians and Muslims, 
the alarming law and order situation in Maharashtra and UP 
and the attempts to "hindutvaise" education, the Opposition con¬ 
tinues to suijirise by its uniform inertia. 

The failure to read to issue after issue is inex¬ 
plicable since assemlily elections ate round the 
cornet in four states. The (Congress, the cm and 
the ti'i(M) are known to take to the streets even 
on the pettiest of issue.s. Nationwide bandhs 
should have l)eeri the order of tire day given ttie 
quantum of ill-will generated against the ruling 
government tor its inability to check the prices 
of onions and basic vegctal)les. 

But that's not how it is. lake the Congress, the 
principal Opposition party. It has totally failed 
to seize the initiative, leading to much frustra¬ 
tion among partymen. Points out Congress MP 
P.C. Chacko: "1 would Sity that the entire Oppo¬ 
sition has failed. The price rise is something 
that is affecting the common man and all of us should have been 
out on the streets protesting. But leave alone protesting, there has 
not even been a strongiy-worded statement front the Opposition. 


Sonia at Guru Nanak's birthday ceiabrations: futile overtures 

Strangely, even the Left has not taken up the issue. 1 am very sur¬ 
prised that even our party has not been handling the issue in the 
manner it should have.” A senior Congress MP from Maharashtra 
talks about how "only a lone Mamata Banerjee protested strongly 
against the price rise while our leaders have 
been busy distributing tickets". 

The Congress camp seems to have been 
gripped by a curious lack of imagination and is 
in disarray. At the aicc headquarters, middle- 
rung leaders admit that the new 'issue-state- 
ments-on-TV' style of functioning under Sonia 
Gandhi may not yield political dividends. Says 
a Congress leader from Delhi: "We are in the 
run-up to an election and we have not held a 
single morcha. Our workers have not been acti¬ 
vated. We seem to have no agenda or any direc¬ 
tion. Neither do we have any coordination with 
other Opposition patties." 

Indeed, but for a few token statements on TV 
channels and interviews to the press. Cong¬ 
ressmen have not organised even a token rasta toko. Neither have 
they declared a bandh. Sonia Gandhi has not organised a single 
rally to protest against the rising prices of vegetables and essentials 


THERE HAVE BEEN 
NO DHARNAS, NO 
BANDHS TO PROTEST 
THE PRICE RISE, A 
SURPRISING LACK OF 
INITIATIVE IN THE 
GIVEN SCENARIO. 
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which, everyone agrees, is the most prominent election issue in 
Delhi as well as in other parts of the country. It is not as if the 
Congress leadership has not been made aware of the need to focus 
strongly on the price rise. In the past fortnight, party MPs have been 
trying to convince Sonia that tlie party must launch an agitation on 
prices. Only, the party high command has chosen to fight shy. 

That the Congress, playing to the Sonia doctrine of being a 
"responsible” Opposition party, has been striking an independent 
route of inaction is clear from the negative response the Samajwadi 
Party (SP) has been receiving from senior Congressmen. SP chief 
Mulayam Singh Yadav, on behalf of the Rashtriya Loktantrik Mor- 
cha (RLM), has time and again issued statements to the effect that his 
party was open to .my move by Sonia to form a new government. 
(A discredited l.aloo, rlm's other protagonist, is back in prison, and 


or the ci’i(Ml to organise its cadres against left governments. As Left 
leaders point out, vegetable prices have been kept somewhat in 
check by their state governments, at least In Kerala, and did not 
warrant any protest. The objection from the Left would come on 
issues like the overall inflation throughout the country, the anti¬ 
labour disinvestment schemes and what they view as the anti-secu¬ 
lar policies of the bjp. These ate issues on which the Left would like 
to join hands with the Congress but nothing concrete has evolved. 

The CPI and the tPi(M) have now decided to embark on agitations 
on their own to protest against the bjp's misgovernance. The cpi's 
nationwide agitation was kicked off on October 12. Says national 
(Ti secretary D. Raja: "We are not keeping quiet. We have decided 
to agitate agaiast the bip government which has shown no eco¬ 
nomic vision and has failed the people." But the cpi’s voice has 



JITENDER GUPTA 



has his hands full with the fixidcr scam.) But the re.sponsc from 10, 
Janpath has either lieen cold or, at best, lukewarm. Now ri m leaders 
say they are waiting for the Congress to change tack. 

Indeed, much before the Congress party’s Panchmarhi conclave, 
Mulayam met Sonia and explained the case for a united 
t)pposition. But, despite the clear logic, it did not cut ice. Notes SP 
leader Amar Singh; "We have tried our best to bring together secu¬ 
lar forces. But the Congress does not seem to be interested in 
working with us on any issue, including the price rise. I think the 
Congress lias to get otf tlie liigh horse that it is 
a li;i-year-old party and begin to work with 
like-minded secular parties." 

The left too has been wooing the Congress, 
but its negotiators say they are finding it diffi¬ 
cult to find common ground. Tlie Congress 
obviously wants to emerge as an independent 
force when and if the rip falls and views both 
the Left and the rim as "comiietition" rather 
than as allies. Which is why ever since the bjp 
came to power, all efforts at a combined drive 
against the ruling party liave come to nought. 

As for the price ri.se, the ri m says it is organis¬ 
ing bandhs in Bihar and UP—just to register a 
protest, it would have liked to join forces with 
the Congress should Sonia be willing. But as an 
SP spokesperson puts it, on every issue from the Srikrishna Commi¬ 
ssion report to the attempted dismissal of the Rabri Devi govern¬ 
ment, the Congress has simply not lived up to being a hard-drive 
Opposition party, despite the ammunition it got on a platter. 

Coming to the Left, its pockets of influence are states like Kerala 
and West Bengal which too have not been entirely immune to the 
price epidemic. But it would not be in the interests of either the cn 


Basu at a Calcutta rally; Laloo and Mulayam: lonely strides 

obviously been too feeble, not attracting any national attention 
like in the past. Even on the price rise front, the Left would only 
be too willing to join a nationwide agitation with other Oppo¬ 
sition parties. But surprisingly enough, there has been no such 
call. The lethargy seems to be all round and one <.im(m) leader even 
goes so far as to say that "issues arc being made into non-issues" 
by the Opposition not raising its voice. 

Toeing the Sonia line, senior Congressman 
Jitendra Prasada says the passive role adopted by 
his party proves that the Congress leadership is 
mature and level-headed. "We know the govern¬ 
ment is on a virtual collapse. It will soon fall 
under its own weight. We don't want to add to 
the confusion. Since national interest ratlier 
than political gain is what is more important to 
us we have tried not to precipitate any crisis. As 
the main Opposition party we have to be respon¬ 
sible. That does not mean we are not disturbed 
by the price rise. We will be taking up the issue." 

But isn't it already too late? The party leader¬ 
ship may not think so; but party workers are 
appalled at the "inaction" aiid hope the party 
machinery will wake up after the scramble for 
tickets is over. Margaret Alva, a close aide of Sonia Gandhi, hints at 
some action on the price front. She insists her party has raised its 
voice against prices, but says the media has Ignored the protests. 
And then hastens to add: "We ate a mature and responsible Oppo¬ 
sition. We realise there are cracks in the bjp coalition and when 
there are too many internal cracks nothing can survive externally.” 

It appears the Congress is hoping the bjp will do itself in. ■ 


JITENDRA PRASADA 
DEFENDS THE 
CONGRESS' PASSIVE 
ROLE, SAYING IT 
WILL LET THE BJP 
FALL UNDER ITS 
OWN WEIGHT. 
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INVESTIGATION. 


As his political associates cringe, tales of Romesh Sharma’s underworld links keep tumbling out 


ByRAJESHJOSHI 


D elhi chief minister Sushma 
Swaraj was among the first politi¬ 
cians who spent several sleepless 
nights just after the arrest of 
Romesh sharma. She aied foul- 
even offered herself for scrutiny by a team 
of senior joumalisis—when the m^ia asso¬ 
ciated her name u'ith the underworld king¬ 
pin. Sharma, investigations have revealed, 
was a conduit for the Dubai-based Dawood 
Ibrahim gang (see box), planning murders 
and identifying targets for extortion. 

But the very politicians who once 'nee¬ 
ded' him tum^ their back as S(x>n as 
Sharma was put behind bars. After all, 
it is election time and no politician i , 
can survive the insinuation that he 
or she was in league with Dawood 
Ibrahim’s frontman in Delhi. 

However, there is no gainsaying 
the fact that Romesh Sharma's 
proix>sed plan to contest the 
fortiicoming assembly 
elections in Delhi would 
have worked to the bjp's 
advantage since it would 
have cut Into the ('on- 
gress vote. All the more 
reason for the bjp to dis¬ 
sociate itself from the wwraiww 
tainted man. Unfortunately, for the party, 
Sharma made things worse for Sushma by 
telling a newspaper: "I am surprised why 
she doesn't remember having met me. 
know her and she is a very nice lady." 
Surprisingly, other politicians have not 
been as vehement as Sushma Swaraj, 
According to documents prepared by the 
Delhi Police, the late Charan Singh, 
Rajiv Gandhi, former deputy prime min¬ 
ister Devi Lil, his son Oni Prakash Cha- 
utala, former prime ministers P.V. Nara- 
simha Rao and Chandra Shekhar and 
former Bihar chief minister Laloo 
Prasad Yadav are among the galaxy of 
politicians with links to Sharma. In fact, 
Sharma himself told the police that Rao 
was among the politicians who visited his 
Mayfair Garden House in New Delhi. 

Indeed, Sharma's clout was breathtakingly 
pervasive. During Chandra Shekhar’s prem¬ 
iership, he wielded considerable clout even 
In the Union home ministry. The then min¬ 
ister of state for home Subodh Kant Sahay’s 
personal secretary, Y.K. Ranjan (otherwise 
an articulate professor in Delhi University), 
is said to be Sharma's personal friend and 
were seen together in newspaper offices dis¬ 
tributing press releases. However, Ranjan 
fell out with Sharma two years later and tip¬ 
ped the CBi about illegal silver stacked in his 
fannhouse which has now been seized. 



As a senior police officer says of Sharma 
and his proximity to the powers-that-be, 
"he personifies the rot that has set in in our 
socio-political system". Like the globe-trot¬ 
ting godman Chandraswami, Romesh Sha¬ 
rma too seems to have links in virtually 
every political party—barring the Left. "He 
is a dalal and a fixer," says Sanjay Khanna, 
another underworld operator who has jum¬ 
ped bail and fled to Dubai. The parailel 
with Chandraswami is not afbitraiy, for 
Sharma too loves to show off his associa¬ 
tion with top political leaders; a photo¬ 
graph with Rajiv Gandhi hangs promi¬ 
nently in his Mayfair Garden bungalow. 
To the politicians' dismay, Sharma has 
been rather forthcoming on his 
friendships. He is reported to have 
told the police that they used him for 
their political ends. For example, he 
claims Rajiv Gandhi used him to 
sideline Maneka Gandhi in the early 
eighties after ^njay Gandhi's death. 
After her acrimonious split with 


HOUSE OF HORROR 
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Indira Gandhi, Maneka suddenly 
became very popular as the head of 
the Sanjay Vichar Manch. In an effort 
to sideline her, Sharma says "Rajiv 
Gandhi instructed me to capture the 
Sanjay Vichar Manch". He not only 
took over the fledgling party but also 
emerged as a close confidant of Rajiv. "A 
few months after Indira Gandhi's assassina¬ 
tion Romesh Sharma handed over an audio 
cassette to Rajiv which had inaimlnating 
details against Maneka," says a source who 
was close to the former prime minister. 

Taking advantage of his leverage with 
Rajiv, Sharma managed to enter the Con¬ 
gress. But he also worked on politicians 
belonging to other parties, including Uloo. 
The CBI Is preparing a cast-iron case against 
Yadav, tracing the fodder money to some of 
Sharma's bank accounts in Delhi. The 
,, Inwstigatlng agency claims to have 'clinch- 
tartdence’to show that Sharma was not 

e ose to the former Bihar chief minis- 
he was also the Hcipient of numer- 
is favours. Interestingly, the Yadav chief¬ 
tain has issued no categorical denial to 
reports that during Sharma's visit to Patna 
this July, his travel arrangements were 
made from the "chief minister's residence". 

Besides his sensational links, most 
observers are also pondering over the 
timing of Sharma's arrest. Sources say that 
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jUniifb Shak hid a stnis^ £Ke. 
Ws bilefi ideattfjfr targets for extor- 
tiob jmd organise mutdm. He was £rteR(^ 
liot QSly with pdltldans but buteauoats 
too. eipedaily mcxa bi the UPpcdlce. Jfy 
his own admission, he was capable of get¬ 
ting Babloo Sitvas^ bump^ off in^ 
Nainljall ‘ffiroi^ the UP pc^ce*. 

In Delhi Polke tap^ his telepho¬ 
nic conversation with underworld mem¬ 
bers in Dubai and Pakistan and came to 
know ffut Dawood’s gang was organising 
rival Srlvastava's murd« through Sharma. 
On October 1,1998, Sharma spoke to Abu 
Salem. Excerpts of the conversation! 

Abu: "Leave it. Another work is to be 
done... I'll tell you his name." 

Romesh: "Yes...." 

Abu: "Mirza (Dilshad Beg of Nepal who 
was killed by Babloo Srlvastava’s men) 
was done to death by Babloo. K^nge and 
Parvez did it. He (ptobaUy Dawoo^ has 
asked me to avenge this killing.? 

Romesh. "Nahin, Babbrn wda kam to 
mein kava hi deta horn, VP police se karva 
deta hoon (I assure you I'll get Babloo killed, 
111 get him killed through UP pdice)." 

Abu: "Kom deta horn nahin, karvao jtddi 
(don't say I'll get it done, do it fast)." 


Romesh: "I'U get it dime.'* 

hdito/tiugnmB^asamklu 
korkmahomluiildiilu^ 
ho gayd to bahut afsos Aoga 
(Get it done if you say you ' M 
can. I swear by God you'll 
regret It if you fail me).” T 

Romesh; "Kam M deta * , 

hoon Babloo ko baraabar, I'll 4 ^ 

ask the cops to do it.” 

In another conversation i 
recorded by the police, Sha- | < ■ 

rma assures Abu diat he WUl ^ ^ 
provide the numbers of m|||| 
businessmen f(» extortion. ' " B’ 

Romesh: "I am giving Sr(v 

you some addresses and b|||a|i 

cell-phone numbers. Each KllloO 

of them is worth a lot. ttieUP 

Chaar ya paanch bada wala ml 

to tumhein de dega yeh, do se 
kamti dega nahin, itna SSSill 

dhandha hai iska (he will « 

give four or five aores, 
in any case not less than mmmm 
two crores because he owns 
a vast business empire)." 

Abu: "I will not call him up. Give me his 
address, I'U send my boys dir^tly.” 






"i’ll Bet Babloo 
Srtvastava 
killed throuBh 
tbe UP police,” 
Sharma 
assured Abu 
Salem. 




footAmi^ 

■■ 

fwohowW 


endea-td 

.coui^’w'sUoii!^' 

dra saaeau^i: 


appear. to;he: ■: 


Abu:. 

them to get the money.?- '' • :■; (>\ 

Romesh: "Okay, I'U Wjt 111, 
RslOcrore." . - -' -.'.''r 


while a plan to arrest Sharma 
was mooted by the CBi more 
than six months ago, the initia¬ 
tive was not taken at the political 
level. CBI officers were collecting 
information about Sharma's 
activities and trying to convince 
the decision-makers in the home 
ministry to give the go-ahead. 


M EANWHILE, on August 31, 

1998, Wing Commander 
Ramesh Mallik of Lajpat 
Nagar made a complaint to the 
local police that he was receiving 
threatening calls from one Abu 
Salem in Dubai. (Salem is the 
main suspect in the Gulshan 
Kumar murder case.) Malllk was 
embroiled in a dispute with Modi 
Rubber, which was using Abu Salem to 
threaten him. When he asked the caller 
who he was, he was told: "Apne police com 
missioner ko phone karo, voh tumhen batayega 
ki Abu Salem kam hai (ask your police com 
missioner who Abu Salem is, he will tell 
you).” The ai sleuths, already working on 
the D-network, got wind of the case and 
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swung into action. They con¬ 
vinced the police that Abu Salem 
could not have worked alone, 
there had to be someone in Delhi 
providing him with critical infor¬ 
mation. And so, Romesh Sharma 
came into picture and the agen¬ 
cies zeroed in on him. 

Once in custody Sharma tried to 
hoodwink officials. He argued 
that, in fact, he was working 
against the undenvorid gangsters 
by creating misunderstanding 
among them. For instance, he cla¬ 
imed he had provoked Abu Salem 
and Anis Abraham (Dawood's 
younger brother) into a fight. 

For their part, police officers are 
especially peeved at the court 
order directing them to provide 
Sharma with fruits, milk and mineral water. 
But for how long will Sharma enjoy these 
luxuries? If the charges cited by Delhi Police 
under the National Security Act go unchal¬ 
lenged, at least a year. That, howev'er, may 
not hamper his nefarious activities. After 
all, criminals like Babloo Srivastava have 
operated out of jail with cellphones. ■ 
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A dinner attended by the Lok Sabha Speaker violates the Wildlife Protection Act 


By M.S. SHANKER in Hyderabad 

I T'S all but topped Salman Khan’s infa¬ 
mous black buck shooting stunt at 
Jodhpur. Even before the dust could 
settle over the Bollywood star's mis¬ 
placed heroics, came a "sumptuous" 
dinner servcKi up at a function hosted by 
Andhra Pradesh irrigation minister I'umm- 
ala Nageshwara Rao. On the menu of the 
high-profile do—attended by Lok Sabha 
Speaker G.M.C. Balayogi and four minis¬ 
ters in the Andhra Pradesh cabinet—were 
mouth-watering dishes made out of half-a- 
dozen protected species. 

It's proved to be a bite too far. 

And is all set to snowball into a 
controversy. According to guests 
at the dinner, sambhar, spotted 
deer and peacock were some of 
the deiicacies serv'ed. Killing of all 
these animals for meat, or even 
eating it, is a violation of the 
Wildlife (Protection) Act i972. 

Khammam divisional forest 
officer Y. Ramesh Babu, who has 
ordered an inquiry into the inci¬ 
dent, is looking for the video¬ 
tapes of the function as evidence 
to confirm that protected species 
were served up at the feast. Hunting a pea¬ 
cock, the national Irird, invites a fine of 
Rs .S,000 and imprisonment from one to 
seven years. A steep price indc'ed for a sym¬ 
bolic offence. The punishment for killing 
spotted deer and .sambhar is, ironirally, less 
harsh—the guilty can get away with a fine 
stipulated by the wildlife officiai. 

The culprits in this case are no smali fry. 
The Nageshwara Rao bash, attendcxl by over 
150 guests, was to celebrate the minister's 
completion of three years in the Chandra- 
babu Naidu cabinet. The venue was Rao’s 
native Malapadu village in Penubalii man- 
dal of Khammam district and the dinner 
was followed by a public meeting at Vemsur 
in his assembly constituency. Besides the 
Lok Sabha Speaker, the list of dignitaries at 


the function included four state cabinet 
ministers: T. Devendar Gaud (Revenue), 
Mandava Venkateswara Rao (Excise), Kodela 
Sivapra.sad Rao (Panchayat) and B. Gopala- 
krishna Reddy (Roads and Buildings). 

The minister has little to say by way of 
defence. "The Velamas (the community to 
which he belongs) are known for hosting 
such parties where .sumptuous dinners are 
served. The issue has been blown out of pro¬ 
portion," he says. However, in the same bre¬ 
ath Rao points out that he had no knowl¬ 
edge of the dishes served at the dinner 
organised on his behalf. "I didn't touch 





P. ANIL KUMAR 


Lok Sabha Spealnr Balayogi (right) and 
Rao: i»me, saw, but navor ato? 

non-vegetarian food that day," he claims. 

The controversial dinner had been 
organised by Satyanarayana (alias Pandu), 
a staunch supporter of the minister in his 
constituency. The idea of hosting the feast 
was mooted at a public meeting that follo¬ 
wed the renaming of the Bethupalli flood 
canal as the NTR Flood canal. Dates were 
finalised. And half-a-dozen men were sent 
by Satyanarayana to the forests surround¬ 
ing the village to hunt for exotic meat. 

It is an age-old practice for the tribal 
Velamas to rear .such animals, birds and 
serve them to their guests on special occa¬ 
sions. Forest department officials point out 



T NARAYAN 


that many of the protected species are lik¬ 
ely to be found in the bigger houses close 
to the district's dense forest region. 

The media outcry against the vir feast is 
viewed with surprise by one of Rao’s minis¬ 
terial colleagues who also belongs to a tribal 
community: “I don't know why you guys 
ate making an issue out of it. Come to our 
area, you name the animal, we serve its 
meat. The preparations will be excellent 
and you’ll find the meat of your choice is 
available everywhere." According to him, it 
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is common practice for the people's repre¬ 
sentatives and dignitaries hailing from the 
forest districts to host grand parties for 
which they source meat from the forest. 

F orest department officials clarify that 
permission under the Wildlife Act is 
mandatory in order to rear endangered 
species. Confirms one official; "You can 
m rear deer, peacock and other listed animals 
at home, but as they are in the protected 
list, they can't be killed." However, laws are 


broken with impunity in the rural districts. 

Interestingly, the ambiguity in the Wild¬ 
life Protection Act may result in the shift¬ 
ing of the blame from the minister and 
others who hosted the dinner, to those 
who organised the killing of protected 
species to .serve them as meat at the dinner. 
Yet the minister is unlikely to get away eas¬ 
ily—if the Opposition, particularly the 
Congress, can help it. Asks P. janardhana 
Reddy, Congress legislature party leader: 
"How can they shirk their responsibility 
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and violate the Act?" The Opposition 
holds those who attended the dinner, as 
well as the host, guilty. Agrees a senior for¬ 
est official: "Even the host is liable for pros¬ 
ecution under the Wildlife Protection Act, 
if the inquiry confirms that the protected 
species had endkl up on the dinner table 
around which the dignitaries feasted." 

Clearly, Rao's feast has landed him in ser¬ 
ious trouble. And the resultant embarrass¬ 
ment for the TOP may be hard for chief 
minister Chandrababu Naidu to swallow. ■ 
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Tha victorious Clinton camp 


US ELECTIONS 



After stunning poll gains, Clinton's impeachment woes may end 


‘Elections are my best friends’ 

—William Jefferson Clinton 

C ALL him Slick Willie or the Comeback 
Kid or even a Political Houdinl. For 
Bill Clinton, the November 3 elections 
was the best thing that could have hap¬ 
pened as he was engaged in desperate 
trench warfare with the Republicans seek¬ 
ing his political scalp over the Monica S. 
Lewinsky affair. The American electorate, as 
much as they mistrust Clinton and despise 
his moral lai)ses, yet again stood by the 
president, much to the shock of pollsters 
and pundits. Clinton had done it again- 
found the political Teflon he needed to sur¬ 
vive in office for the next two years. 

“In the end, we didn't change the land¬ 
scape, but we redefined the agenda,” says 
Peter Hart, the influential Washington DC- 
based Democratic pollster. "We're not 
going to spend the next two years on imp¬ 
eachment. We'll move back to the public's 
business." And John Pitney, professor at 
Claremont McKenna College near Los 
Angeles, echoes the sentiments: "The top 
priority for Republicans is not Bill Clinton's 
impeachment but their own survival." 

Independent pollster John Zogby found 
out that for most, the president's scandal 
didn't Influence their vote. According to 
Democratic representative William U. 
Delahunt of Massachusetts, a member of 
the House Judiciary Committee, which is 
now looking into the Impeachment of 


Clinton for lying and perjury, "the dynam¬ 
ics is going to change. Everyone has sensed 
that there is collective exhaustion with the 
scandal, with the issue. This just gives 
impetus to resolve it expeditiously." 

While not hiding his glee at the out¬ 
come, Clinton told reporters: "1 think that 
the lesson all people should draw is that 
the people who were rewarded were rewar¬ 
ded because they wanted to do something 
for the American people. They wanted to 
do something to pull this 
country together and to 
move this country forward." 

The election will see eight 
new faces in the Senate and 
30 new members in the 
House. The poll left the Rep¬ 
ublicans with a net loss of 
five seats in the House, for a 
223-211 split, while the Sen¬ 
ate stays the same at 55-45. 

The outcome is a good- 
news, bad-news scenario for 
India and Indian Americans. 

India experts and other 
political analysts have told 
Outlook that the main concern for New 
Delhi would be the elevation of Rep. Jim 
Running, a baseball Hali-of-Famer from 
Kentucky, to the Senate. Seeking anonymi¬ 
ty, one Washington DC-based analyst says: 
“Jim Bunning—that's bad news. He's been 
a consistent supporter of the Khallstani 
forces. He has voted for the (Republican 


Dan] Burton's amendment. He's on 
the other side." 

Some analysts are also concerned 
about which way the newly-elected 
Democratic senator from New York, 
Charles E. Schumer, would lean. 
"Chuck was connected to the Pak¬ 
istani lobby for fund-raising efforts 
by (New Jersey Senator Robert] 
Torricelli and, 1 think, he raised some 
money from them," says another 
India-watcher. The good news is the 
election of George V. Voinovich, a 
Republican from Ohio (he replaces 
astronaut/senator John Glenn), who 
supports issues that are of concern to 
New Delhi. "He's a valuable addi¬ 
tion," says a Hill-watcher, "especially 
since Sen. Falrcloth got beaten". 
Lauch Faircloth, hardline Republican 
from North Carolina, had pressured 
Clinton to clamp sanctions on India. 

But key lawmakers, who are mem¬ 
bers of the 'Cmigressional Caucus on 
India and Indian Americans'—with 
one exception, Jon Fox, a Republican 
of Pennsylvania—retained their seats. 
Leading the 'India Brigade' were ebullient 
Caucus chairman Gary L. Ackerman, a 
Democrat of New York; former Peace Corps 
volunteer in India, Sherrod Brown (known 
in the Indian American community as 
"Shaiad") of Ohio; Frank Pallone, Democrat 
of New Jersey; Doug Bereuter, a Republican 
of Nebraska, who chairs a key sub-commit- 
tee that overseas South Asia; and the avun¬ 
cular Benjamin Gilman, Republican of New 
York, who presides over the influential 
House International Relations Committee. 

The lone effort by an Indian American, 
Democrat Peter Mathews, to gain entry to 
the House from Southern 
California-his third—failed 
as Republican Steve Horn, a 
member of the India Caucus, 
held ground. But Indian 
American Democrats, Kumar 
Barve of Maryland and Sat- 
veer Chaudhary of Minn¬ 
esota, retained their seats in 
their states' legislatures. 

The turnout was low (38 per 
cent) and the pro-Clinton 
verdict proves that America is 
tired of Monica, in fact, the 
man who has really captured 
the imaglfbtion is Jesse 'The 
Body' Ventura, a maverick former profes¬ 
sional wrestler who stunned the establish¬ 
ment by winning Minnesota. "In 1998, the 
American Dream lives on In Minnesota," he 
said at a rally. Indeed, a professional politi¬ 
cian and a professional wrestler shocked 
professional puncUts on November 3. ■ 

Naiayan D. Kethsvan in New York 
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InternationalSUPSTREAM 


"We needed the moment when we could feel young and good again, 
and full of hope and vision. Even the TV newscasters couldn't spoil it." 

Washington Post TV iritic Tom Shales, on the excitement generated by John Glenn's televised return to space 
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KhaUlt of ^ s^Kient ^ 
tXiitYXifotiiQal CdU^ But the Soviet 
iBVasitm in 1978 eiidM ail that For 14 
jwan he lived in ^ mountains, 
many hours with lh)ik td)ei leader 
Ahmed %ah Masood and grew a beard, 
lie became toujh« what he was 
appointed specif envoy to Pakistan In 
Dealing with a government in 
leapM with the *enemy*, Mban, was 
:shea.^%eH.” But now he's back in India 
with friends, ahhou^ New Delhi has 
iccdstly been showing a less friendly 
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^ffiv«mmcptte'':' 

'anid,ia^‘idiia{S'}^ 
bectmrntam, tf not' 
impossible/'says 
Kh^. He lias 
raised ^matt^ 
with Home khn^ter LK. Advani,'who^ 
promised acticm and Insets there is nh . 
diange of poliey; A cameta4oting arid 
now dea»-shm^,Xhalili makes tegidar 
baddoor visits'to hh homeland via 
T^lkistamlie meete leaden and films all 
important meetings As leprmentative of 
ba^ lO pa cent of waf-tom Af^lairis- 
tan, he no taxes, butsotndiow 
keeps the Delhi ndshon going through 
paymeiits for new passports and some 
funds fr^ Rabbani. KhaiUt believes the 
next phase of finning with the Hsliban 
(kf they don't constda a politicd soiu* 
tkm) could be Idoodla than before. 

Jaiwkl B. Xrammer 


■ LONDON 

WHITEHALL I>1AY.S C.UPII) 

Her Majesty’s Service is now 
trying to keep the British mar¬ 
ried. Today, one in three 



Britons is born out of wedlotk, 
and half the marriages end in 
divorce. Now Whitehaii has 
decided to help. On the cards: 
pre-maritai advice, legal status 
to pre-nuptial agreements, 
working hours that take 
domestic life into account and 
counseliing for marriages on 


the rocks. Pity it did not help 
the royal family. 

■ WASHINGTON 

WrWAN'S P(,Af:F 
From staying together to break¬ 
ing up. Flavia Agnes, a Bombay 
lawyer, helps women out of 
abusive marriages. Her work, 
along with that of activists 
from around the world, is fea¬ 



tured in the documentary A 
Woman's Place, being aired on 
PBS. Tlie film explores women 
using the legal system to rede¬ 
fine their roles in society. 


■ MALAYSIA 

UNIFORM JUSTICE 
Malaysia's police chief Tan Sri 
Rahim Noor prefera to be 
called a "lanun" or pirate. And 
under him, about 80 people 
(mostly Indians) are killed in 
shootouts each year. In one 
incident where seven people 
died, the police did not dis¬ 
criminate between a pregnant 
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woman and the rest of the 
group: the sharpshooters 
insisted that they had killed 
armed kidnappers. Indian 
gangsters, working alone or as 
hatchet men for Chinese 
gangsters, have acquired a rep¬ 
utation for horrific slaughter. 
Under Noor, the police 
believe that dead men tell no 
tales, and go for their guns, 
rather than their handcuffs. 
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KARACHI CRACKS UP 


Admitting that miiitants have drawn up a ‘hit iist’, Sharif moves to 


By AZHMAMAS in Karachi _ 

O VER the last few years, the people 
of Karachi have grown accusto¬ 
med to daily reports of death and 
destruction, becoming almost 
immune to the violent turf war 
between rival militant groups. Never¬ 
theless, the brutal murder of famous social 
reformer Hakim Said last month came as a 
bolt from the blue that struck not just the 
12 million inhabitants of Karachi, but 
many moie across Pakistan. 

Visibly shaken admirers thronged Hakim 
Said's resident! tor funeral prayers, con¬ 
vinced that if a great philanthropist could 
be gunned down in iiroad daylight, then 
no one was safe. The consensus appeared 
to be that the city, scaued by the ethnic 
strife of the ’80s, the intense factional 
fighting between rival mqm groups in the 
last few years and the fallout from the 
criminalisation of such militant move¬ 
ments, is now sliding towards total anar¬ 
chy. Many feel it's only a matter of time 
before some other intellectual or social 
activist is gunned down. 

Perhaps the most alarming statement in 
this connection came from prime minister 
Nawaz Sharif himself, who for the first time 
officially acknowledged the existence of a 
certain "hit list". Such a roster had appar¬ 


ently been provided to the PM by intelli¬ 
gence agencies, and is said to be based on 
information gathered over several years. Yet 
no one knows for certain who authored this 
macabre register, or who really features in it. 
Various newspapers have drawn up their 
rolls of would-be victims, and none of these 
lists has been disputed by the government, 
an indication (lerhaps that the lives of 
many other prominent citizens are at risk. 
That is, not counting the commoners. 

For, official data about violent crime in 
Karachi during the last 10 months amply 
demonstrates the state's sheer impotence. 
More than 600 people have fallen victim in 
this period to what have come to be known 
as “politically motivated" killings. Altaf 
Hussain's Muttahida Qauini Movement 
(mqm)— floated after splitting from the 
tump Mohajir Qaumi Movement (the Haq- 
iqis)—and other mqm factions have claimed 
some of these victims as their own, and 
have retaliated to the killings by calling for 
protest strikes that often end in violence. 

Besides political murders, there have 
been hundreds of incidents of armed rob¬ 
bery and numerous kidnappings for ran¬ 
som. Cases of car theft have broken all pre¬ 
vious records, according to official figures. 
Moreover, only a minuscule number of the 
ailprits has ever been brought to book. 

"No criminal in the world will hesitate to 


clean up the city. Is he too late? 

commit a crime if he is convinced that he 
will never be convicted even if he is actu¬ 
ally apprehended," says Jamcel Yusuf of 
the Citizens-Police Liaison Committee. 
“Today, the conviction rate in Karachi is 
barely one pet cent, and crimes are com¬ 
mitted repeatedly because the criminals 
get away with it," he adds. "If these are not 
clear enough signs of a slide into anarchy," 
adds a leading industrialist, "what will it 
take for the government to realise that urg¬ 
ent action is required in Karachi?" 

But can this coastal, multi-ethnic city 
ever be pulled back from the brink? Some 
take a bleak view of the scenario, consider¬ 
ing the way the line between politics and 
crime bas become increasingly blurred, 
thereby preventing successive govern¬ 
ments from cracking down on militant 
groups, terrorists and even petty criminals. 

Hakim .Said's murder at least .succeeded in 
shaking the administration in Islamabad, 
and Sharif was forced to cancel his regular 
schedule and rush to Karachi, where he 
spent four days holding meetings with 
administration and security officials—a flu¬ 
rry of activity that saw the launch of Oper¬ 
ation Clean-up. His presence in the metrop¬ 
olis also prompted the police and intelli¬ 
gence agencies to move swiftly in their 
probe into Hakim Said's death. N 

Officials are tight-lipped about their pro- 
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grcss but some newspaper reports quoting 
intelligence sources pointed the tingcr at 
certain militants of the Muttahida Qaumi 
Movement Some went a step hirthcr sug 
gestmg a possible motive for the murder 
Hakim Said s reported allegations that the 
MOM s politic il tactics include extortion 
\nd then came the bombshell Addrc 
ssing a press conference at Governor House 
in Karachi on October 28 Sharif announ 
ced that the law enforcement authorities 
had proof that members of the mqm me 
ludmg a member of the Provincial Ass 
embly were involved in the murder Some 
of the accused were already in custody he 
said while efforts were being made to con 
V ince the mcjm to hand over the others It 
IS an opportunity for the mqm to clear its 
name Sharif said Politics or no politics 
1 won t compromise with terrorists 
Muttahida leaders of course strongly 
deny these charges A convinced Sharif 
however imposed governors rule m Sindh 
giving swc'eping pwers to governor It 
Gen (retd) Moinuddin Haider 1 hough the 
provincial assembly was not dissolved pml 
sources confirm that it s on the cards 

P OLITK AL analysts believe that fresh 
elections m Sindh could prove disas 
trous tor Sharif The mqm has withdr¬ 
awn support and the pmi doesn't have 
much of a following in the region Says an 
analyst ‘While the mqm's votebank in 
urban Sindh is still intact the ppp's support 
has significantly maeased after the 1996 
polls Unless the government is planning to 
j rig the polls, it will go against Shanf" 

' MQM supiemo Alt^ Hussain has already 
termed Shanfs dnve as less an army opera¬ 


tion and more an election opeiation Shant 
seems to be in a catch 22 situation Any 
major i rackdown in Sindh could lead to a 
long drawn out armed struggle with the 
citys most potent jiolitical force vitiating 
the atmosphere further On the other hand 
his biggest supporter the business commu 
nity IS telling him that the key hurdle to 
revising economic activity and bringing in 
msestment is Karachi s law and order situa 
tion Another perhaps even more serious 
problem involves extortion lens of mil 
I lions of rujiecs are collected every month by 
various militant groups and the racket has 
assumed the proportions of an industry 
lo get rid of these problems some senior 
politicians are advocating a Naseerullah 
Babar stjle operation in itself an indiutor 
of the desperation among certain circles 
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During the previous Benanr Bhutto gov¬ 
ernment her interior minister's crackdown 
in Karachi produced some positive results 
mitially But later, extia-judiclal killings 
became the order of the day and scores of 
innocent people fell victim to the wrath of 
the state along with known terrorists" 
Besides the Babar operation was clearly 
aimed at crushing the mqms militant wing 
The partys nval Haqiqi faction, and other 
smaller militant groups were not targeted as 
a point of policy And even the most ardent 
supporters of a Babar-style operation admit 
that a crackdown that discriminates 
between militant groups is bound to fail 
But as several analysts of Karachi pohtics 
point out if the pnme minister is sincere in 
hts desire to put an end to the orgy of vio¬ 
lence he will have to rise above petty poli¬ 
tics For mstance analysts say that instead 
of opting for governor's rule Shanf should 
have called a meeting of all the political 
groups who have a stake in Karachi to work 
out a strategy—Altaf Hussain's Muttahida 
Qaumi Movement, Afaq Ahmed's rival 
Mohajir Qaumi Movement the Pakistan 
People's Party, the Jamaat-e Islami and even 
Ghinwa Bhutto's Shaheed Bhutto faction, 
as well as smaller political groups 
Even senior imi leaders pnvately admit 
that if Sharif had called a Karachi-specific 
meeting and tabled a concrete plan to 
deal with militancy, it would have 
become difficult for other parties to reject 
the proposal As one analyst puts it 'It is 
a matter of time before things are back to 
square one No operation by law enforce 
ment agencies can bear fruit unless 
backed by political support and followed 
up by a political solution ■ 
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Why Davos Beckons 


FAR Mr Piime Minister, 

Afcording to a recent report in The Times 
Ilf hulk, you have been apparently "irrita¬ 
ted by a rash of foreign tours" by your 
ministers, especially those with retinues of 
bureaucrats in tow. No doubt, many minis¬ 
ters love llarrods, Saks Fifth Avenue and Gallerie Lafayette 
and can turnish ingenious reasons to justify tours to west¬ 
ern lands. Your displeasure is perfectly understandable and 
you have rightly let your ministers know that they had 
better "desist from making avoidable foreign journeys". 

So far as good. You then decided to set an e.xample by 
saying that you won't be attending the World Economic 
Forum (wer) at Davos in early 1999, as well as the G-15 
meeting and the Commonwealth Summit. 1 suppose that 
G-15 meetings are dominated by empty political rhetoric. 
Equally, 1 guess that in a world of regional trade blocs, the 
Commonwealth may be an antiquated idea. But if you'll 
pardon me, your decision to skip the annual meeting of 
the WEF is extremely myopic. This thrift is worse than 
being penny wise, pound foolish. 

Davos is one of the most powerful marketplaces—not 
just for investments and networking, but for presenting 
one's country to the heavyweights of 
the international business commun¬ 
ity. Few Indian politicians and 
bureaucrats have understood this. 

The overriding reason for this is the 
old mindset of "India, the incompa¬ 
rable" and “India, the mother of all 
markets, where everyone will come 
begging". Your sentiments also seem 
to reflect this belief. According to the 
report, you think that India is a large 
market and investors will come if 
they want to. So, there's no need for 
an Indian delegation to Davos. 
Regrettably, Mr Prime Minister, 
nothing can be farther from the 
truth. International capital weks environments that give 
the best risk-weighted returns and, at this point of time, it 
isn't really dying to invest in India. Let me share with you 
why this is so. It will also explain why you must go to 
Davos with a small but very competent team. 

The world is still feeling the impact of the East Asian col¬ 
lapse. Between Marclt and September 1998, the dollar- 
based stock indices fell, by 48 per cent in Malaysia, 44 per 
cent in Thailand, 43 per cent in Singapore, 34 per cent in 
Korea, and 30 per cent in Hong Kong. Taiwan (a dip of 28 
per cent) and India (down 27 per cent) are only marginally 
better off. There are fears that the imf's $35 billion package 
for Brazil may not stave off another crisis. In short, Mr 
Prime Minister, the investing world that will arrive en 
masse at Davos is scared as hell about emerging markets. 

This is where you should be stepping in. It is vital for 
India's prime minister to Interact with the world's most 
powerful industrialists, businessmen and investors and tell 
them In no uncertain terms the developments in India in 
five critical areas. First, you must emphasise that India is a 


responsible democracy, and that the world need not fear it 
as a tinpot nuclear state. Second, you need to highlight 
the state of the economy. That involves giving a brief 
resume on growth prospects; gently emphasising that a 
growth of 5.8-6 per cent is decent, given the state of Asian 
economies; demonstrating that, by virtue of minimisitig 
short-term dollar debt, India escaped the worst of the 
Asian contagion; and outlining 
credible measures that you will be 
taking to cut the fiscal deficit. 

Third, you must list the reforms 
that your government has imple¬ 
mented in 1998, and proposes to 
carry out in 1999. You also need 
to stress the continuity of reforms, 
and how the process will gather 
greater speed under your govern¬ 
ment. Fourth, you must enunciate 
your government's policy towards 
foreign investments and the steps 
that have been and will be taken 
to improve infrastructure. Fifth, you need to disabuse the 
foreign media of an odious lalxil—the "government led by 
India's Hindu nationalist party". In this context, it is 
important to clearly explain what this "nationalism" 
means in the areas of economics, business and governance. 

W ITH investors uncertain about its short-term 

future, India needs its prime minister to make a 
lucid, honest and forceful pitch to the audience 
at Davos. You might argue, "Won't Yashwant Sinha suf¬ 
fice?" The answer is simple. For all of Mr Sinha's reform-ori¬ 
ented virtues, he's no substitute for a head of government. 
Besides, you are an excellent communicator and, given 
proper briefing, will create just the right impression. 

Some of your babus will tell you that Davos is overrated. 
Don't believe them. Let me give you a brief list of some 
people who attended the 1998 annual meet. Among politi¬ 
cians, there were Germany's Helmut Kohl, Dominique 
.Strauss-Kahn of France, Chuan Leckpai of Tliailand, Li 
Lanquing of China, Eduardo Frei of Chile, Shimon Peres of 
Israel, Carlos Menem of Argentina, Ernesto Zedillo of 
Mexico, Thabo Mbeke of South Africa, to name a few. 
Businessmen included Percy Barnevik, Serge Dassault 
(Dassault Aviation), Bill Gates, Michael Bloomberg, 

Eckhard Pfeiffer (Compaq), Goran Lindahl (abb), Kenneth 
Lay (Enron), Niall Fitzgerald (Unilever), and Edward Zander 
(Sun). Add to that the heads of the world's leading econo¬ 
mic institutions and half-a-dozen Nobel laureates. Surely, 
this doesn't add up to an overrated event. 

So, Mr Prime Minister, please be parsimonious, about for¬ 
eign trips, but do attend Davos, especially the 1999 meet¬ 
ing. Set up a team that understands the dynamics of 
Davos to network your meeting and prepare your presen¬ 
tation. Take a small but effective group with you, perhaps 
consisting of Yashwant Sinha, Jaswant Singh and R.K. 
Hegde, with Vijay Kelkar, Bimal Jalan, N.K. Singh and 
Montek Ahluwalia. Believe me, it will make an impact and 
help refocus international investors towards India. ■ 



It would be 
penny wise, 
pound foolish 
for Vajpayee 
to ignore 
Davos just so 
as to set a 
cost-cutting 
example. 
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INDUSTRY 


ByNEEH JAPAWHAJETLEY 

M et any optimists of laic? It isn't 
easy finding one these days. 
With manufacturing in the dol¬ 
drums, exiKtrls spultcritrg, the 
stockmarket nosediving, com¬ 
modity and real estate prices trashing, hun¬ 
dreds of jobs on the firing line and I he cons¬ 
umer l)oom under arrest, even the die-hards 
are wary of talking alaiut silver linings. 

Yet amidst the gloom there seems hope 
for a boom in one industry, as a bunch of 
cnergctn young entrepreneurs are drawing 
up blneprinls tor growth. Meet 41-year-old 
Rajeev Khanna, grandson of ace hotelier 
M.S. Oheroi. Ilis brainchild. Chrysalis 
International, has set up go-karting centres 
at I’owai in Bombay and at Faridabad near 
Dt'lhi and is all set to go national svith ven¬ 
tures ill Chandigarh, Bangalore, Calcutta, 
Ahmeilabad and Lucknow. "When other 
businesses are down, this will be up. In 
hard times, peojile are depressed and want 
to forget the pain. Worldwide spends on 
entertainment actually jump in such 
times," he says. 

Khanna is not your average boy-with-liis- 
toy motor racing driver. He's inherited his 
grandlather's business acumen and has tra¬ 
ding interests in copper mining, fertilisers, 
electronic products, automobile engineer¬ 
ing. But go-karting is what he's lotting on. 

M.K. .Sehgal, .17, has no regrets about sell¬ 
ing off Ills nourishing textile business in 
London to return to India to hawk video 
games and bowling alleys. The reason is 
simple: "This business has the scope for 
1,0(X) [ser cent growth. If you 
sch; the same faces at bowling 
alleys and video parlours eve¬ 
rywhere, I'd call it bad mar¬ 
keting. if the product mix is 
right and Ihe marketing inn¬ 
ovative, you can draw custo¬ 
mers trom age five to .SO, 
simply Ix’cause there are abs¬ 
olutely no entertainment 
options avaiialile. And the 
need for ciilerlainment is 
becoming as basic as the 
need for fraod and clothing." 

Sehgal has opencnl video 
game parlours in Delhi and 
Bombay under the brand- 
name Future Zone and plans 
to open 50 centres in five 
years. He is also expanding 
into bowling, with a four- 
lane alley at Essex Farms in 
the heart of Delhi which is 
fast becoming the most hap¬ 
pening place in town. 

At his Greater Kailash office 
in upmarket South Delhi, 

Kapil Kaui, director, business 


I development at amf, the $ 1 billion US bow- 
I ling equipment giant, is extremely bullish. 
India presents a Rs 1,500 crorc opportunity 
with a [xitential for 5,500 lanes, he says. 

“What's the talk about recession? Our 
business is recession-proof. At the moment 
I am sitting on 500 inquiries from 
entrepreneurs wanting to get into our 
business," says Kaul. From the customer 
viewpoint, the concept of family enter¬ 
tainment is breaking loose from the con¬ 
ventional yearly holiday, to fun-filled eve¬ 
nings closer home. "This factor alone is 
enough to generate enough demand for 
the business," he adds. 

These are the dynamics of the leisure and 
entertainment industry which spawns an 
expansive gamut—from amusement arca¬ 
des run by individual entrepreneurs, to 
family entertainment centres, retailing 
and entertainment malls, amusement 
parks and leisure destinations, run by awe¬ 
aspiring names like Disney. Now in a fledg¬ 
ling state, it’s touted as the industry of the 
future. "If you had a few crores to spare 



In these times of recession, one 
business is booming, with a 
new breed of leisure merchants 
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and were looking at high interest, where 
should you invest? If a sunrise industry is 
the yardstick, put it in the leisure and 
entertainment business,” advises Feedback 
Ventures, a Delhi-based consultancy. “Lei¬ 
sure and entertainment will be the flavour 
of investments in the new millennium,” 
says Rajat Baner)ee, executive director. Fee¬ 



dback. Consultancy giants McKinsey are 
also advising corporates to take a look at 
the emerging opportunities. 

It's not too difficult to know why. Manuf¬ 
acturing, once the mainstay of corporate 
India, is taking a beating. Unless you have 
world<Iass volumes and technology, you 
can't lead. And unless you offer consumen 
prices which better global firms, you can't 
survive. Result: corporate backyards littered 
with inventories, boardrooms resounding 
with debates on rethinking business. 
Statistics are compelling the rethink. The 
latest figures (April-June '98) showed 
negative growth across the board in the 
manufacturing sector—vehicles, cold- 
rolled steel, processed food.... But the serv¬ 
ices sector grew at a healthy 7 per cent. 
With entrepreneurs veering to restaurants, 
retailing, amusement and theme parks. A 
spurt triggered precisely by factors that 
manufacturing lacks. Here's how; 

Firstly, the leisure industry is not depend¬ 
ent on global markets. Unlike a steel plant 
that has to compete with global prices, a 
version of Laser' Wars or Paint Balls in 
Delhi does not vie for attention with one 
in London. For businessmen hit by global 
competition, this factor is a balm on 
frayed nerves. 

Secondly, the driving force of this ind- 
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ustry is land availability. Familiarity with 
local laws and understanding local taste 
and culture is also a critical factor. So. 
foreign firms need active Indian partners 
to grow. And local corporates with real 
estate holdings arc best poiscnl to avail of 
the opportunity. 

T hirdly, as a new generation takes 
charge at cor|ioTate h( mse.s, a new inve¬ 
stor mindset is emerging. Asset-build¬ 
ing is out. Brarul-lmilding is in. Acquiring 
goods is out. Asquiring lifestyle is in. The 
new business si ions are more willing to 
experiment as their wealth is inherited 
rather tlian e.nned. 

The s,ime mindset characterises the young 
consumers who tonn the backbone of the 
leisure industry. About 60 per cent of the 
i-ustomers for leisure and entertainment are 
teenagers or young parents in their 30s. 
llieir parents thought: "1 want my children 
to Ik- better off than me." They think: "I 
want to be fwlter off than my parents." 
Greater spending power helps. Recession 


or no recession, the Asian consumer's 
spending on leisure has been rapidly 
inaeasing. According to a study presented 
at the Asian Amusement Expo '98 in Singa¬ 
pore, over the last three years when family 
income went up by 14.2 per cent, there 
was a commensurate increase in exitendi- 
ture. And 80 per cent of this was on eating 
out, entertainment and non-essential act¬ 
ivities. An Ntm study shows that the pre¬ 


mium and mid-premium segments of 
every product category are increasing, 
regardless of the prophets of doom. Besi¬ 
des, India is still witnessing a growth in the 
salaried class and its professionals today 
get globally compatible salaries. Coupled 
with double-earning households, the dem¬ 
and environment seems ready to lap up 
the leisure industry boom. 

Social foaes arc no less important. The 


nuclear family in metros is more vulnerable 
to social pressures of a new kind that are 
redefining the norms of entertainment. 

First, the pressure of keeping up with the 
Junejas. Says Ritu Mehra, mother of 11- 
year-old Anubhav, who is celebrating his 
birthday this year by taking family and 
friends for bowling and go-karting at 
Delhi's 32nd Milestone: "No more cake- 
chips-cola parties at home. McDonald's, 


Wet N' Wild or Fun N' Food village are the 
venueSi Kids decide, you've no option but 
to go along." 

Second, the need for quality time with 
kids drives many parents to fun spots. Says 
Dr Geeta Chaddha who brought her sons 
Akhil and Abbey with their cousins for ice- 
skating at Fun N' Food: "I spend Rs SOO- 
700 every time I come here. It's expensive. 
But as a working mother, a gynaecologist, I 
keep long hours. My hus¬ 
band travels 20 days a 
month. I rid myself of the 
guilt by speifdlng on fun 
time. Call it compensatory 
cost. My sons, of course, 
just love the whirring eng¬ 
ines, the helmets and the 
curvy tracks." 

Third, there's peer press¬ 
ure, a sense of adventure 
and a hunger for ‘someth¬ 
ing new' that drives young¬ 
sters. "How much cinema 
can you see? it's passive. 
This is real action. I imag¬ 
ine 1 am Michael’Schumacher, in no less 
than a Porsche, Ferrari or Nissan. Do you 
know Schumacher trains on go-karts when 
he is not doing Formula One?" says Bobby 
Singh, 15, who drives 30 km every week¬ 
end from his West Delhi home to spend 
Rs 1,000 to Rs 1,500 on go-karting. Says 
Nikhil Swaminadhan, marketing manager, 
32nd Milestone: "The number of people 
who identify with different entertainment 
activities is increasing. See the way cinema 
houses are advertising and repositioning 
themselves and you'll realise that for the 
first time they are competing to draw 
customers who are looking at other aven¬ 
ues to kill boredom and unwind." 

An entire industry is emerging to cater to 
this market. At the lower rung are enthusi¬ 
astic young entrepreneurs who've opened 
shop in areas ranging from Mayur Vihar in 
east Delhi to Naraina in west; from Model 
Town in the north to Panchsheel in the 
south. These are the twenty-something 
variety of 'budding' businessmen, betting 
on papa's money and property to encash 
on the pool<taze of other twenty-some¬ 
things. Take 20-year-old Amit Jaislnghani 
who, while doing his graduation by 
correspondence, convinced his father to 
loan him Rs 10 lakh and a 2,500 sq ft base¬ 
ment. He bought three pool tables and one 
snooker table and today runs a popular 
pool centre called Seventh Pocket in 
Panchsheel Park. "It's a better proposition 
than renting out the property where the 
returns are headed southwards. I'm confi¬ 
dent of a boom—there's been simply no 
good fun option available for youngsters 
in years," he says. And there are many 
more like jaislnghani. 

Result: a plethora of pool centres in the 
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“WORLDWIDE, ENTERTAINMENT SPEND 
ACTUALLY JUMPS IN HARD TIMES AS 
PEOPLE WANT TO FORGET THE PAIN.” 

-WUEEV nUUMA, gmdMm of hotollor M.S. Obaral 
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city, 125 at last count, In the basement of 
houses amt shopping arcades, going by 
names like 'Drool on Pool', 'Q-Balls' and 
'Snooker Booker,’ that cater to the kids in 
the neighbourhood. 

Then there are the family entertainment 
centres with facilities like video game par¬ 
lours, bowling, go-karting, ice-skating and 
other fun options, backed by corporates 
and professional businessmen. The scene 
here has been energised with the entry of 
world-leaders like Sega, ami, Dacos, Bruns¬ 
wick and Scorj'ion. Sega has tied up with 
the Maliindras to open amusement arcades 
across the country in the next five years. 
The Future Zone Entertainment Co, along 
with AMI-, proposes to open a series 
of bowling centres under the brand 
name Future Bowl and video par¬ 
lours under the brand name Future 
Zone. Chrysalis International, flo¬ 
ated by Khanna, In collaboration 
with Scorpion of the UK, has ope¬ 
ned two centres to the Delhi and 
Bombay population and is now 
headed for Chandigarh. Ludhiana, 
Ahmedabad and Bangalore are 
some of the future destinations. 

H igh up the hierarchy in terms 
of size, complexity, inte¬ 
gration, traffic and spends are 
the retail multiplexes, amusement 
parks and leisure destinations. 

"There is a lot of interest in mid¬ 
sized corporates sitting on reai 
estate to look at retailing and enter¬ 
tainment as a diversification oppor¬ 
tunity. There are companies talking 
of devoting 5 lakh sq feet of area to 


Fun N' Food in Delhi, amongst others. The 
AGIO group of Singapore and the Barjaya 
Group of Malaysia are conceiving mega 
projects that could revolutionise the whole 
concept of leisure in India. At the top-end, 
the Rajasthan State Industrial Investment 
Corporation is developing a leisure city on 
a whopping 550 acres at Achrol, on the 
Delhi-Jaipur Highway. A year-round theme 
park, this will include a Rajasthani 'village', 
a theme amusement park, an 18-hole golf 
course and country club, an indoor enter¬ 
tainment centre complete with darts, pool, 
virtual reality parlour and cybercafe, a vil¬ 
lage bazaar and accommodation complex. 
"Considering that 6 million tourists visit 


Rajasthan annually, spending about $650 
million, even if half drop by at Achrol, you 
have a winner at hand," says Banerjee. 

Will this industry bring back the smile on 
the faces of entrepreneurs? At the bottom- 
end, there are bound to be casualties. "Not 
because the business has no potential but 
because too many wannabes are jumping in 
for the wrong reasons. There will be canni- 
balisation as the market takes time to grow. 
Ultimately, those who provide a complete 
experience will survive, while the others 
will wither away," points out Gaurav Tewari 
at Feedback. At the middle levfl, players will 
have to constantly innovate to stay ahead, 
"We are getting double the customers we 
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“THE NEED FOR ENTERTAINMENT IS 
BECOMING AS BASIC AS THE NEED 
FOR FOOD AND CLOTHING.” 

—M.K. SEHGAL, owner of a chain of video game parlours 
and bowling alleys in Delhi and Bombay 


retail multiplexes that include not just 
shopping, but recreation and food. That 
speaks something for the knocking that ma¬ 
nufacturing is taking and the interest this 
service industry is generating," points out 
O.P. Chowdhury, vice-president, Feedback. 
On the drawing board of many companies 
are film cities, games cities, kid cities, horror 
cities, water cities, fun cities. 

Those already operational are doing good 
business. Appu Ghar, India's oldest amuse¬ 
ment park which opened in 1984, draws 
6,000 visitors on weekdays, doubling to 
12,000 over the weekends. Other such 
parks have sprung up like Nicco Park in 
Calcutta, Esselworld world in Mumbai, 
Kishkinta in Chennai, Wet N' Wild and 
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had earlier, we are speeding up our expan¬ 
sion plans and we are introducing new 
products every six months. We are advertis¬ 
ing and marketing more. But are we moving 
ahead? Let's say we are running faster and 
harder to remain at the same place," says 
Swaminadhan of .T2nd Milestone. "We have 
restricted our membership and put on hold 
some of our expansion plans. 
More than recession, it is the 
archaic laws and high rate of 
taxes, both on land conversion 
and entertainment, which is 
the impediment," says R.P. 
Sehgal, MD, Wet N'Wild. 

Und-availability is another 
Impediment to growth, espe¬ 
cially at th%top-end. Singapore 
and Malaysia have reallocated 
sport stadia in tourist areas to 
make room for leisure complex¬ 
es. The spin-offs: more private 
Investment, tourists and jobs. 
India needs to show similar ini¬ 
tiative if the fun industry is to 
become serious business, w 
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ECONOMY 


So, What^ Up? 

Inflation actually dips, despite the 114% rise in vegetable prices 


B asic logic tells you that sharp 
Inaeases in the price level should be 
immediately reflected in the rate of 
inflation. So this time, when the prices of 
onions, followed by other vegetables, sky¬ 
rocketed, it was expected that inflation too 
would hit the roof on cue. 

But no, that hasn't happened. Inflation, 
surprisingly, has been on the decline. 

Official estimates reveal that the overall 
rate of inflation, when calculated on the 
basis of the Wholesale Price Index (wpi), 
peaked at 8.69 per cent for the week end¬ 
ing September 26 and went under eight at 
7.98 per cent for the week ending October 
17—the latest figure released by the gov¬ 
ernment. This is the third time this year 
that the inflation rate has gone below the 
8 per cent mark (it had earlier dropped 
below this level for the weeks ending June 
28 and August 8). 

While the government feels the main 
reason for the rise in inflation since August 
is the increase in onion prices and its' cas- 
cading effect on all other commodities and 
food products, the current reprieve is pri¬ 
marily because of a drop In the prices of 
rice, barley, jute, fruits and some primary 
commodities which have a considerable 
welghtage on the wpi. 

The end result is still a bit surprising, 
considering that there has been an unaba¬ 
ted increase in the price of food items and 
vegetables over the past two months 
despite the best efforts of the government 
to tame this upsurge. In October alone, the 
price of most vegetables and commodities 
rose constantly. The price of primary arti¬ 
cles rose by more than 16 per cent. 
Within this, the price of food arti¬ 
cles rose by 21 per cent, out of 
which vegetable prices regis¬ 
tered an unprecedented 
increase of 114.4 per 
cent, more than that 
recorded during 


r gency in 1977, 

per cent), animal pro- 

milk (13.7 per cent) also 
saw substantial increases in price. 

Experts feel the decline in inflation 
has more to do with the way inflation 
is calculated rather than a (non-exis¬ 
tent) fall in prices. For the common 
man, the Consumer Price Index (cpi) 


is a more efficient indicator of the level of 
inflation, but the government always pub¬ 
licises the wpi-related calculations. This 
does not give the correct picture at the 
grassroots level. Says economist D.H. Pai 
Panandiker: "Since this inflation is wpi- 
related and is compared with last year’s 
price movement, the rate given here may 
be totally different from the actual infla¬ 
tion or the general price level." 

Economist Shubhashis Gangopadhyay 
agrees. "The price rise that we see is in 
non-industrial goods—which is not con¬ 
sidered In computing our inflation— 
and the weights in Wholesale Price 
Index and Consumer Price Index 
are totally different," he says. 

"And much of this food 
price increase is at the ^ 
traders' level which 
will not affect wpi- 
led inflation. In 
this, several manu- | 
facturing goods are 
usually taken into 
account and when 
your entire Industry 
has been in the throes 
of a severe recession for 
several months, inflation 
on this basis is ought to 
show a decline." 

Interestingly, inflation 
as calculated on the 
basis of the cpi has 


constantly stood at about 15-16 per cent 
since May this year and hovered around 
16.3 per cent in September. Given the pre¬ 
vailing price level, this is expected to go 
still higher in the months to come. 

However, some experts feel most of 
today's inflation is temporary, unreal, 
politically motivated and manipulated to 
show the government in poor light. Says 
Pai Panandiker; "This is not exactly an eco¬ 
nomic phenomenon. It has a strong polit¬ 
ical bias. The kind of short¬ 
ages we have do not 
warrant this kind of ^ 
a price rise. Only 
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consumptloii items 
used by the com¬ 
mon man have been 
affected and the 
price movement in 
these inevitably 
have a distinctive im¬ 
pact on the voting pat¬ 
tern. Coming before the 
state elections, this is not a surprise." 

Most of them are of the opinion that 
since the government figures have a three- 
week backlog, the picture in the immediate 
future could be a scary one. Although 
the wpi-led Inflation may stabilise 
around the 8 per cent figure, the steep 
price situation would certainly push 
CPI-led inflation up further to around 
17-17.5 per cent. 

The government, in the Union 
Budget, pledged to peg inflation 
around the 6-6.5 per cent level to run 
along its GDP growth target of 7 per 
cent for the year. But the unexpected 
turn of events leading to the unprece¬ 
dented increase in prices seems to 
have neutralised its efforts. Unless it 
takes some concrete measures to con¬ 
trol prices, its ambitious target will 
remain a far cry. ■ 

Arindam Mukherjaa 
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Spreading 
the Web 


Monopoly is finally over—the entry of private players will spur the proliferation of the Internet 


By ASHUTOSH KUMAR SINHA with 
B.R. SRIKANTH in Bangalore 


T HERD'S excitement in cyberspace. 
Private Internet Service Providers 
(ISIS) are soon to be a reality—as 
announced by Prime Minister 
Vajpayee—and a potential 18 mil¬ 
lion telephone subscribers and three mil¬ 
lion computer owners in India may now 
have easier access to the global village. 

Currently, the only isi^an organisation 
that provides Internet connections to sub¬ 
scribers—in the country is the public sec¬ 
tor Videsh Sanchar Nigam Ltd (\sni.). 

ISP licences are being offered to all and 
sundry—all it takes is a bank guarantee to 
the Department of Telecommunication 
(DoT) to get one. The main bottleneck has 
been the number of telephone lines that 
subscribers can dial and access. With pri¬ 
vate players coming in, the number of lines 
svill multiply, vsni. has so far provided 
Internet connectivity to a mere 42 cities. 
That number should also now go up. 

The biggest names in the infotech, telc- 
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com and consumer electronics industries— 
Wipro, BPL, HCL, MTNi— and nearly 150 oth¬ 
ers have already worked out plans. The 
pace at which it's all happening is largely 
because the government, as recommended 
by the National Task Force on Information 
Technology, has waived licence fees for the 
first five years. For the rest of the 10 years 
the licence is valid, a token sum of one 
ru()ee per connection pet year is to be 
charged. Naturally, any time lost for poten¬ 
tial ISPS also means the loss of subscribers. 

But the intense competition that open 
licensing entails will mean several isps may 

WItli almost no barrlsrs, 
tilt markaicouitf face 
ov8^capacity^ situation 
that mirrors the pai^ days 
of private aiitiloil^efliere; 
ma^ fell by thoiiM^ 


not survive. With no restriction on the 
number of licencees, there could be five or 
10 ISPS to a city. And with no licence fees, 
there will be no takers for the licence if the 
business plans of any isp goes haywire. It 
will just have to close shop. 

There are also some home truths poten¬ 
tial entrants should be aware of. India has 
three million computers against 5.6 mil¬ 
lion in New York City alone. With compu¬ 
ter penetration levels so low, the kps may 
well have to first educate people on the 
Net's potential benefits. If that was not 
enough exertion, of the mere 18 million 
telephone lines in the country, Delhi and 
Mumbai alone account for 3.5 million. 
That may be just the start of the bps' 
problems. Funds will b? tough to come by 
in a dead primary market. Bank loans may 
be as tricky to get. "Every company has to 
give a substantial bank guarantee. Presu¬ 
mably, these companies have their plans 
worked out as niche players," says U.V. 
Nayak, managing director of the Ban¬ 
galore-based Manipal Control Data Elec¬ 
tronic Commerce (mcdec). 
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But even if they have wonies, would-be 
entrants aren’t showing them. &ys Wipro 
Communications ceo Anand Talwai: "We 
have applied for a national licence and 
plan to expand on the network of eight 
locations—the five metros and Hyderabad, 
Ahmedabad and Pune." But that's just the 
market everyone's targeting. Confirms a 
confident Ravi Sharma, vice-president, 
market development, at British Telecom, 
which has tied up with the Delhi-based 
Bhartl group for Internet services: "(’er- 
tainly, we will focus on the metros." 

S ATYAM Infoway managing director R. 
Ramaraj also plans to apply for a nati¬ 
onal licence and operate in the top 12 
cities. With an investment of Rs 40 crore, 
he's confident of living up to subscribers’ 
expectations. Satyam has already tied up 
with the US-based Sterling Commerce and 
0|)en Market for e-commcrcc produc ts and 
services. "DoT has forecast a market poten¬ 
tial of two million Internet sub.scTibc'rs in 
the next two years," Ramaraj points out. 
With just 150,000 subscribers now, the 
opportunity is too big to miss. 

Holders of basic telecom service licences 
who have not defaulted on their fees have I 
the edge of bundling Internet services, on I 
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their network. But just providing access 
won't suffice. More so sinc'e the arrival of 
private isi^s would primarily mean that 
access ceases to Ire a problem. Warns British 
Telecom's Sharma: "After some time, access 
will be taken for granted and people will 
only look for quality service." Some are 
already thinking of segmenting the market 
and positioning themselves accordingly. 
Says Nayak of mc dic: "Our services will be 
best suited for export houses. It will help 
them cut their fax bills, which often run 
into crores of rupees. We hope to do busi¬ 
ness worth Rs 4-10 crore a year." 

Companies like British Telecom are also 
excited about the possibility of the inter¬ 
national gateway being opened for private 
companies. Currently, all internet traffic is 


routed via vsm 's monopoly gateway. 
Internet traffic could Increase manifold 
since DoT has allowed cable networks— 
now carrying television programmes to 
homes—to provide Internet services. That 
means that many of the 18 million cable- 
connected households can start surfing 
without a computer; all that's needed is a 
little investment for some add-on parts. 
But in that scenario, basic telecom service 
providers will lose out. That's why the Asso¬ 
ciation of Basic Telecom Operators is oppo¬ 
sing this clause in the draft licence agree¬ 
ment. "The cable TV model will be more 
successful. But over time, computers will 
come," predicts Sharma of British Telecom. 

But whether via telephone or television 
cable, the Internet is poised to come into 
the country in a big way. The excitement is 
palpable right down the line. Says Delhi- 
based Value Web Computers’ managing 
director Deepak ChandwanI: "There will 
be an exponential increase in the number 
of Internet users with private isps coming 
in." That should sec more Indian compa¬ 
nies set up sites of their own. ChandwanI 
will be a happy man if even a fraction of 
those give their business to his website 
design house. As will millions of surfers if 
all the promises are kept. ■ 


There's more 
Swissair in the air. 

I 
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Swissair frequency”'''" 

Announcing tv/o additional flights 
every week from Mumbai and Delhi. 
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The Maharaja Ikirns Pauper 

It could take foreign equity to fly the beleaguered flag carrier out of trouble 


E ven as Air-India managing director 
Michael P. Mascarenhas made public 
the recommendations of the Disin¬ 
vestment Commission last week, one point 
came flying home. In Mascarenhas' omi¬ 
nous words: " I'lie question is now of the 
survival of the airline." Asking for a bail¬ 
out from the government, he made it clear 
that unless there was an immediate cash 
infusion of Rs 1,000 crore from the gov¬ 
ernment with a strategic Investor pumping 
in an additional Rs 770 crore, there was 
turbulent financial weather ahead for the 
national carrier. 

It was a clear indication that the Maha¬ 
raja's royal days were finally over. To begin 
with, air fares out of India have either been 
static or growing very slowly in rupee 
terms or even declining in dollar terms. 
More importantly, the carrier has been 
bogged down by the interest payment of 
Rs 107 crore due this year on the Rs 1,100 
crore working capital loans taken by the 
carrier over the last few years. 

Says an aviation expert, "Air-India 
is budgeting to cut losses, forget ^ 
about making profits. It is / y 
unprecedented for an airline to A 

accumulate borrowings of 
Working capital for day-to- f 
day operations. This, plus 
route rationalisations, code- 
sharing with other airlines, alliances, an 
aging fleet, staff salaries and excess man¬ 
power has led to this messy situation. It is 
a self-created one." 

While the airline has managed to curb 
operating losses, those pertaining to the 
non-o[)erating ones are causing it to go 
into a tailspin To get on an even keel, the 
commission has recommended that the 
Centre offload 10 per cent of its equity to 
financial institutions, 10 jwr cent to the 
public and employees and 40 per cent to 
the strategic investor while retaining 40 
per cent of the airline's equity. "Operating 
losses have bc*en reduced by Rs 220 crore 
and the trend continues this year too," 
says Jitendra Bhargava, Air-liidia's 
director, corporate communications. 

"But the area of concern is the non¬ 
operating losses and the interest lia¬ 
bilities on the working capital loans." 

"Political and bureaucratic bun¬ 
gling, wrong populist measures and a 
lack of emphasis on the commercial 
aspect have affected the productivity 
and competitiveness of the airline. 

The government, unlike in other 
countries, does not seem interested in 


writing off Air-Indla's losses. And the 
unions, who are not willing to accept 
things now, might have to settle for much 
less later," observes Hormuz P Mama, an 
aerospace journalist. 

That the Maharaja needed to shed 
excess baggage became J 

increasingly apparent V 
when the airline started ^ V iS 
posting losses around aV 
four years ago. In spite of % m 
that, in a measure of dubi- , 

ous utility, former manag- 
ing director Brijesh Kumar 
offered the company's 
employees populist 
"productivity-linked 

ing the 




wage to 
Rs 

Outgo on wages 
accounts for 20 
per cent of the company's 
total expenditure. 

The 24-aircraft airline has an 
amazing staff strength of 18,750, of which 
as many as 8,000 posts would be surplus. 
Between 1980 and 1998, 3,000 additional 
contract workers were absorbed by the 
organisation by virtue of a court ruling. 
"Air-India has 770 employees per aircraft 
as against the industry average of 250, 
which makes the airline a grossly over¬ 
staffed one," admits Mascarenhas. 

In an attempt to turn into a leaner, 
meaner machine, 1,531 vacancies have 
now been frozen, 190 local posts abolished 
and recruitment has taxied to a halt. Over 
200 people have been redeployed in oper- 





ational areas and 
the flag carrier is looking 
* at slashing the strength of its 

950-strong overseas personnel by 10 
per cent. To further trim its wage bill, Air- 
India has launched the shorter working 
week scheme and a leave-without-pay 
plan. The response: a dismal 500 applica¬ 
tions. “We have saved Rs 219 crore in 
1998-99 by downsizing offices, staff and by 
outsourcing personnel. Operational losses 
can be liquidated in three years but to 
come back to the profitability track, we 
need the Rs 1,770 crore fresh equity infu¬ 
sion," says Bhargava. 

The contradictions within the govern¬ 
ment have not helped. Not has the fact 
that civil aviation is not a priority area. 
"On the one hand, they talk about democ¬ 
ratising the airline sector to bring air travel 
within everybody's reach; then fates are 
hiked to impossible levels. In the case of 
Air-India, the government has been inten¬ 
tionally vague. They want to hold on 
because allowing a foreign airline to take a 
stake in Air-India would mean contraven¬ 
ing its own policy. Eventually, they will 
have to settle for foreign Investment," says 
an aviation expert. When the Tata group 
submitted its initial proposal for a domes¬ 
tic air service in collaboration with 
Singapore Airlines, it was shot down after 
equity holdings by foreign airlines were 
banned in the Indian aviation sector. 

Already, the postponement of a 
Rs 100-crore bond issue to January 
1999 does not au|ur well for the air¬ 
line. If the government does not act 
quickly on the recommendations by 
infusing the requisite Rs 1,000 crore 
and giving the go-ahead for a strate¬ 
gic partner, the national carrier might 
find itself in financial freefall. Then, 
the only thing soaring sky-high will 
be its losses. ■ 

ii! Saira Manazas 
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BOU AIN’T BOSS Bose 
Corporation, manufacturers of 
high-end music systems, may 
not have begun laughing their 
way to the bank after the 
launch of Its showroom in 
Delhi, But smugglers hawking 
Bose products already are. 

Now that the showroom in 
Delhi has opened, connois¬ 
seurs of music have a happy 
time listening to the perfor- 
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mance of products available. 
Having gathered every possi¬ 
ble detail of the product, com¬ 
pared them with one another 
and just when the salespersons 
think a big fat deal is round 
the corner, it is time to walk 
out of the showrcKim. And 
head for the smuggler's den, 
where the .same system is 
available 20-;t0 per cent 
cheaper Irecause no custom 
duties and levies have been 
paid. The sales graph for Bose 
Corporation may barely creep 
upwards after opening its first 
retail outlet be) ond the shores 
of the US, but smugglers are 
already having a hard time 
meeting the demand. 

CAR WARS Daewcx) may 
think it has priced its new car 
just right for the Indian mar¬ 
ket. But do prospective buyers 
think so? The question was 
appropriately answered by car¬ 
toonist R.K. Laxman, who was 
present at the press conference 
called to announce the price of 


Daewoo's 'BIG small' car, 
Matiz. No sooner was the price 
announced, Laxman walked 
out, something which did not 
go unnoticed by senile's and 
company executives. Soon 
enough, tongues wagged thick 
Graphics dyANOOPKAMATH 



and fast, "That (Laxman's walk¬ 
ing out) certainly means that 
the car is beyond the reach of 
the common man," went one 
of them. At Rs .155 lakh ex¬ 
showroom in Delhi, the price 
of the car is much higher than 
models offered by Hyundai 
and Maruti. Daewoo may be 
celebrating the launch, but for 
tliat price, is it time for Maruti 
and Hyundai to celebrate too? 

BACK TO BUSINB8S 

Liberalisation may have hurt 
the common man with rising 
prices of commodities and ser¬ 
vices. But some, like the secu- 
ritymen and peons at the 


department of telecommunica 
tions (DOT), are not complain¬ 
ing at all. The department has 
been on a licence-giving spree 
over the last few years, first to 
the cellular industry. Then 
came the basic service, v-sat, 
paging and other services. 
Naturally, there was a regular 
stream of tie-clad fisitors who 
didn't mind parting with the 
odd 50 or 100 rupee note to 
keep the government machin¬ 
ery well-oiled. But with all the 



goodies having been handed 
out, the morale of the peons 
and securitymen had begun to 
sag. Till, Prime Minister A.B. 
Vajpayee breathed some life 
into them saying that uoi 
would soon issue licences for 
Internet Service Providers. 
Now, it is brisk business for 
them as they look forward to 
still more and more licences to 
be issued by the dot. 


Fortune magazine's 
10 best Asian cities 
for business 


f Singapore 
$ Osaka (Japan) 

§ Auckland (New Zealand) 
§ MeHxj^e (Australia) 
f: Taipei (Taiwan) 
t Tol^ (Japan) 

§ HongKong 
t ^dt^ {Ai^traBa) 
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SPQTLIONT_ 

BySAOABIKASHOSE _ 

A MARTYA Sen could win the Nobel prize because more 
than four generations of his family were literate. People 
who are first generation literate like us don't even inha¬ 
bit the same universe as winners of Nobel prizes," says 
Chandrabhan Prasad, president, Dalit Shiksha Andolan. 
The group, which has for the last five years been compiling a data¬ 
bank of urban employed Dalits, says they are up against "an 
apartheid in urban institutions". 

An active Dalit intelligentsia is already well established in 
Maharashtra and Karnataka. In fact, Dalit intellectual activity has 
continued since the 1920s, Inspired mainly by an Ambedkarite 


cles and novels, a majority of their workforce are landless labour¬ 
ers. About 4S per cent of all agricultural labourers are Dalits. 
Today's, Dalit intellectuals—most of them the children of illiterate 
agricultural or urban labourers—are benficiaries of reservations in 
schools and in government who at the same time emphatically 
reject the "reservations mentality". Instead they aggressively ques¬ 
tion the spectrum of upper<aste shibboleAs; Independence, 
Gandhi, the media, even Kautllya and the Bhakti movement. 

"For the first time," says Ram Narayan, scholar on Dalit politics 
at Delhi University, "a new literature is emerging in north India 
which aims to speak and Interpret for itself." Dalits are no longer 
content to be the raw material for others, they want to Interpret 
their own history and society. 


Pholograplis by JITBNDEB GUPTA 


lumHi Son of agricultural labourers from Uttar 
Pradesh and a first generation Utmte, he is a 
product of Harijatt scAoolsi^ In 



and Is Jfut of a north Indian group fostering a 
corpus of literature to challenge "caste Hindu 
knowledge". Yet, he says, an upper-caste-Dalit 
alliance is needed to tackle the OBC onslaught. 


The Ekalavya Complex 


A hard-fought literary movement takes root in north India as Dalit intellectuals, children of 
bonded labourers and sweepers, move beyond quotas in a battle for cultural space 


agenda and a sense of an Identity separate from Hindu society. 
However, Dalit literary activity has assumed a definite form only 
in western and southern India. But now for the first time in north 
India, a new group of Dalit writers is emerging which aims to cre¬ 
ate, over the next decade, a corpus of literature to challenge what 
they describe as "caste Hindu knowledge" and address issues spe¬ 
cific to north Indian Dalit politics. Prasad, 39, is part of this north 
Indian Dalit literary activism which echoes, to some extent, the 
ruthless pragmatism of bsp leaders Kanshi Ram and Mayawati, 
although it is critical of them for not concentrating adequately on 
development programmes. 

Almost half-a-century after reservations, a shocking 63 per cent 
of Dalits are still illiterate, barely 7 per cent can read or write arti- 


Nor do they see colonialism as entirely a bad thing. "The 
Macaulayan system of education," Prasad believes, "at least freed 
education from the grip of upper caste gurukuls. The bizarre fact is 
that while the president of India is a Dalit, there is not a single 
accredited Dalit journalist and over 90 per cent are still struggling 
for basic needs." According to official records, an increasing num¬ 
ber of Dalits are killed every year in caste riots. In 1989 grievous 
ofiences against Dalits (including rape and murder) were listed at 
19,422. In 1991, the fi^re rose to 22,424. "Even institutions like 
the Jamla Millia have only one Dalit teacher," points out Tej Singh, 
lecturer at Delhi University, who believes that reservations should 
also be extended to jobs in the private sector. Narayan points out 
however that the debate on reservations for Dalits needs to be put 
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back on the course that Ambedkar and Jagjivan Ram had visualised. 
"Reservations," says Narayan, "were not intended to provide jobs. 
Reservations were Intended to give Dalits a stake in the political 
process. To install a Dalit as head of a district administration was 
geared to changing the power equations in the area. Reservations 
should not simply become a means to secure employment." 

Most north Indian Dalit intellectuals hold government jobs or a 
few university posts but say they are victims of reservations as 
much as its beneficiaries. They believe that varna elites are gain¬ 
ing legitimacy by reducing Dalits to tokenist symbols and trap¬ 
ping them in an "indigenous but never equal" ghetto. The tragedy 
of reservations has been that while there can be a Dalit president, 
vice-president or governor, there are never Dalit prime niini.sters 


void left by the demise of the Dalit Panthers of the 1970s was 
filled not by another political party but by an extraordinarily 
political body of writing with the rejection of the varna system as 
a common theme. In the late 70s hundreds attended the confer¬ 
ence of Dalit writers in Karnataka. Since then the movement there 
developed in many directions with the setting up of the weekly 
magazine Sugatiii in the early '80s. Run by a group of young Dalits 
and written in Kannada, the magazine transmits popular culture, 
film and book reviews with social comment on Dalit affairs and 
has a cirtnlation of over 65,000. In fact, a Dalit group in 
Karnataka rejects reservations of jobs and parliamentary seats 
and is engaged instead in increasing their knowledge and pro¬ 
viding literature on Buddhism. 


jy FMMH MHMfe A post-graduate, he is now 
working in the department of culture and is an 
active memba of Dalit Writers Forum. "When we 
we are rallied names," he notes, 
do tt, tl^ are a : 






Pr^esh, nhe is eiuoUed at Delhi Univtrsii^hut: 
chips in with manual labour at hoibe Vifhen'fi^" 
from studies. "Sadly, an educated Dalit woman 1$ 
almost a contradiction in terms," says Mira. 


or chief ministers. (Aside from Mayawati, there have been only 
three Dalit chief ministers—D. Sanjiviah of Andhra Pradesh, Ram 
Sundar Das in Bihar and jagannath Pahadiya in Rajasthan.) 

Prasad says Dalit ias officers in UP today are more often than not 
consigneii to departments like animal husbandry and fisheries. 
Why should a Dalit officer, they argue, not be eligible for portfo¬ 
lios like finance or education? Mata Prasad was one of the few 
Dalit IAS officers to have been made home secretary (by Vir 
Bahadur Singh in UP). Even Dalit diplomats, it is pointed out, are 
inevitably sent to unimportant African countries in a quaint man¬ 
ifestation of 'racial' prejudice. 

L EUISI ATIVE panaceas are no longer enough. “Invisible upper 
caste networks" and unspoken prejudices continue to 
imprison Dalits in permanent segregation, "ihe effects of 
Mandal have created a .social crisis for us. We're being driven off 
the land by oics but being denied a place in urban India. Our 
future lool« dark," say’s poet Sooraj Pal Chauhan. Adds student 
Mira Saroj: "The education of Dalit women has been ignored by 
the political leadership. Sadly, an educated Dalit woman is almost 
a contradiction in terms." 

Activist literature has become a crucial political device ior this 
educated minority. In Maharashtra, write Oliver Mendelsohn and 
Marika Vieziany in their new book The Untouchables, the political 


"Dalits today are hungry for knowledge," says S.S. Gautam of 
the Dalit Sahitya Research Foundation. "At the world book fair, 
NK.F.KT sold l)ooks woFth Rs 1.3 lakh in four stalls but we sold 
books worth Rs 90,000 in just one stall. Our forefathers never 
even saw a book. Today Dalit officers even spend their Provident 
Fund in buying books. Our homes are mini-libraries and the pen 
is our sword." The Dalit Sahitya Research Foundation, set up in 
1994, publishes over 50 low-priced (Rs 10 to Rs 100) volumes of 
Dalit stories and poems every year. A number of books are pub¬ 
lished at the expense of the writers themselves. 

It's no longer a question of lobbying for rights. Since public life 
in urban India is monopolised by the three varnas, the coopera¬ 
tive flat-owning, salari^ Dalit has an assertive agenda: a war 
against attitudes, A number of new publications are a mark of rest¬ 
less intellectual activity. Om Prakash Valmiki's Ihoothan, Jai 
Prakash Kardam's jhappar, Mohandas Namisarai's Apne Apne Pinfre, 
Dr Dharam Veer's Kahir Ke Alochana and Sheoraj Singh Bechain's 
work on Ambedkar are all attempts to enter the literary main¬ 
stream. Bechain is convenor of the Dalit Writer's Forum and a 
prominent writer. "Knowledge has never been democratic in this 
country," he says. "In intellectual life, poetry, the arts or in acad¬ 
emics there is no presence of Dalit traditions of learning. This is a 
loss for the whole country, because we need more traditions of 
knowledge, not the repetition of the same history." 
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SPOTLIGHT___ 

According to Bechain, Dalit literature should be given the status 
of mainstream Indian literature. The reason 15th and 16th cent¬ 
ury Bhakti leaders like Dadu, Raidas, Pipa and Sahju Bhai became 
co-opted by varna education is because Dalits have never had a 
say in deciding what Itecame accepted literature. Even writers like 
Premchand, Bechain says, have only reinforced "non-human" 
stereotypes of Dalits. 

Dalit writers are also engaged in their own revision of the freedom 
movement. Jai Prakasli Kardani, a deputy director in the depart¬ 
ment of culture and an active member of the Dalit Writer’s Eorum, 
says India’s cultural legacies did not Itecome truly "independent" in 
1947. We continued to propagate uppcr<aste varna history. "Why 
is it that Dalit freedom lighters like Ram Pat Chamra, Mata Din 
Bhangi. Jhalkari Bai—a legend in Rundelkhand who, in a particular 
battle, is said to tiave fought in place of Lakshmibai—Rambharat 


President K.R. Narayanan as "Nehruvian Dalits", who, they feel, 
were betrayed by Nehru. In the late ’SOs, says Prasad, Dalit ias and 
IPS officers tried to distance themselves from their caste and get 
closer to the upper castes. But their elevation did not democratise 
society, instead the early Dalit officers liecame victims of upper 
caste patronage. They failed to recognise that even Nehru as chair¬ 
man of the Fundamental Rights (Committee provided a "scienti¬ 
fic’’ justification for the continuation of the caste system. 

Thus, the ’SOs Dalits never got legitimacy from the varna com¬ 
munities and in the ’80s and ’90s are getting more involved in 
community affairs. The main enemies of the Dalits today are, what 
they call, the "neo-kulak oik.s’’ who arc pushing Dalits off the land 
in rural areas. In fact, the attempt now is to re-deflne brahminism. 
Tlie recent Thevar-Dalit riots in Tamil Nadu show that it is the nco- 
brahminism of the obcs which is a greater enemy than brahmin- 



Bom into a family 
of agricultural labourers, he 
shrugged to gain admission to 
school. Passionate about 


by OBCi hut iuede^i^ ft plwe 
in urban India," worHes . 
Chauhan, son of a municipal 
sweeper who studied at an 
NDMC school and is now a 
government employee. 



Ddhi while selling nlmbu pan! 
and woiidng as a boot polish 
boy. Author of a volume on 
Ambedkar, he argues Dalit 
scholarship should be included 
in mainstream literature. 


Pasi and lilka Majhi, have been suppressed?" The Dalit approach, 
says Kardam, is humanist, non-brahminical and denies the exis¬ 
tence of (iod. Yet such modernism is consigned to the periphery. 
"When we play the flute or dance, we are called names. When oth¬ 
ers do it, tliey are artistes! When we draw, we are not taken serious¬ 
ly. When others take away our village motifs and sell them abroad 
they are seen as 'tolk artists’. Even in the ’905, Ekalavya’s thumb is 
lieing cut off every day,” says Kardam. 

H e points out that a Dalit photographer from Andhra, B. 
Ashok, who has e.xhibited his works in Japan, got no men¬ 
tion in the media in India. In fact, the media, says Prasad, 
practises apartheid on the Dalits. In national dailies like 77/e Times 
of liiilia or 7/ie Himlii, a survey has shown that during January- 
September 1996, each carried less than 1 per cent ot the total arti¬ 
cles on Dalits. "All the opinions expressed in the Indian media are 
of caste Hindus, the Dalit agenda is totallv inconsequential to the 
national discourse and the media workforce comes entirely from 
the varna background. Yet Dalits constitute 24 per cent of India’s 
total population," says Prasad. 

Tills new generation of writers is critical of an older generation 
of Dalit gentlemen who were co-opted by the varna system, to the 
detriment of their own community. They describe people like 


ism in its old form. "A Dalit-upper caste alliance is the only way in 
which these groups can survive the OBc; onslaught," Prasad argues. 

Yet the community is divided and the urban employed members 
have few contacts with rural Dalit communities. The Dalit move¬ 
ment in Karnataka, for example, is an urban movement and a 
Dalit leader there once spoke of the backwardness of the Adi- 
Karnatakas who, according to him, "remained locked in a world 
of drudgery and alcohol.” Indeed even among the Dalit intelli¬ 
gentsia in the cities, suggest Mendelsohn and Vieziany, the 
assumption seems to be that there’s no point trying to rouse the 
consciousness of relatives in the village. Their time is better spent 
in working with educated younger members in the cities and stag¬ 
ing seminars and demonstrations that will attract the attention of 
the media. "In the absence of resources, the ability to network is 
limited and more attention is paid to submitting memorandums 
or raising issues in public," says Shyam Babu of The Observer, prob¬ 
ably the only Dalit journalist in Delhi. 

But Dalit writers say the battle for culture is as crucial as rural 
mobilisation. The varna castes are most reluctant to include Dalits 
in the arena of arts and literature. This is where upper-caste infor¬ 
mal networks are the strongest. "But unless history, literature and 
art admit our contribution, they will remain hostage to caste 
Hindu cliches," says Chauhan. ■ 
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By SOUTIK BISWAS_ 

H IS parents had often teased him about it. "What use is all 
that running," they told him, "if you can't even equal the 
Flying Sikh's record." Last week, Paramjeet Singh, 26, did 
one better. He broke it. By 0.3 seconds, the lad from Pun¬ 
jab overtook the 38-year-old unbroken national standard 
Milkha Singh set in the Rome Olympics in 1960 when he clocked 
45.73 sec in the 400 m run, missing the bronze by a whisker. 

That day of the National Open Athletics meet, Paramjeet had lit¬ 
tle inkling that he would step into record-breaking territory. 
When the gun fired in Calcutta's half-empty Salt Lake stadium to 
kick off the 400 m run, Paramjeet had blasted off 
the blocks, hotly chased by three runners. As they 
shot forward in a blur of flashing arms and legs, 

Paramjeet knew he had to run faster; fellow runner 
Jata .Shankar was breathing down his neck. So the 
6-ft 2-in sprinter, known for his fluid, graceful and 
smooth running action tapped into the reserves of 
his 71 kg frame, timed his kicks better, and lunged 
for the finishing line. When he finished, the timet 
read 45.70 seconds. The Flying Sikh's record had 
been sent flying out of the window. 

On the fringes of the synthetic track, his coach 
Harbans Singh, a rugged Chandigarh-based 54- 
year-old Sports Authority of India (sai) veteran with 
a master of sports degree from Germany, slumped 
on the ground when he double-checked the timer. 

He then ran up to his favourite student, hugged 


him and cried inconsolably. Years ago, Milkha Singh had rejected 
his application for a job with the Punjab sports ministry. For the 
teacher, it was a vindication of his abilities. For the student, it was 
a giant stride into the record brxsks. 

Paramjeet wasn't born a runner. Growing up in his 18-acre farm 
home in Nainowalljattan, a nondescript village in Punjab's Hoshiar- 
pur district, he played .some mean kho-kho, kabaddi and volleylrall 
in school. In the dusty playing fields, he also kicked ball In raucous 
village tourneys, moving positions, netting goals. He even got him¬ 
self a place in the Punjab volleyball team. And when the wiry young 
boy decided to go to a sports school 40 km from home, he displayed 
a flair for the triple jump and snared a scat. In 1991, when s,\i coach 
llarjeet Singh came visiting, saw him doing his 
workouts, he spotted the runner in him and sug¬ 
gested he switch tracks to the 400 m race. Next day, 
Paramjeet was doing cross-country runs. 

After six months of cross<ountry and sand run¬ 
ning, the boy showed promise: he had timed 51 secs 
in the 400 m, and taken a chpi- offer to join its ranks 
as a head constable to beef up its athletics team. He 
was only 18. Two years later, In 1994, the boy was 
doing his 400 m regimen in 48.50 sec, mopping up 
gold medals in countrywide police meets, and boo¬ 
ming the best athlete in the police games. When he 
ckxrked 47.13 sec in the Asian Games trials in Luck¬ 
now, a national camp selection call for the Hirosh¬ 
ima Games followed. Paramjeet first caught Harbans 
Singh's eye when the latter was scouring the sai 
coaching camp of a dozen athletes in Bangalore. "I 


1998 has been 
crucial for 
Paramjeet—he 
ran the 

Federation Cup 
heats in 46.21 
secs, crossed the 
45-sec barrier at 
Fukuoka and 
finally this. 
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J Mo One”^ Flying Past Him 

’ Mllkha Singh is sceptical about Paramjeet breaking his record 



A t the Delhi Golf Qub which 
played host to the Hero Honda 
blasters last week, Milkha Singh 
was indeed the hero if media attention 
is anything to go by. He certainly seems 
to be gamering more publicity for being 
the displaced Indian icon than the new 
400 ih national record holder, sprinter 
Paramjeet Singh, is getting for that long 
overdue record-breaking feat. 

But has Paramjeet really broken the 
Flying Sikh's record? While Paramjeet 
clocked 45.70 secs, Milkha had set a 
mark of 45.6 secs at the Rome Olympics 
in 1960, when hand clocks were 
used to time runners. That changed 
in the seventies when the 
international Amateur Athletics 
Federation converted all hand-held 
timings into electronic timings, and 
accor^ngly, revised Milkha's 4S.6 
seconds to 45.73 secs. The iaaf 
adopted a formula where 0.24 secs 
were added to all existing 100 an(f 
200 m timings up to 19^. For the 
400 m, it added 0.14 seconds as the 
race finishes at the same point 
where it begins. 

But Milkha disagrees with the con¬ 


versions. Says he; "We used to run on cin¬ 
der tracks. Did the iaaf take that into 
aaount while converting? Athletes these 
days run on synthetic tracks. You don't 
waste energy on them as we used to. 
Zamm asirm ka pharak hoi (there's a 
world of a difference). We ran with longer 
and heavier spikes. These days they have 
bush spikes. I'm happy Paramjeet has 
come close to my mark but my time at 
Rome was 45.6 seconds. He hasn't even 
equalled that. Plus he's done it in India, 
not abroad." 

To which Paramjeet says: “My record is 
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shooUhil be lU thlfc*"., 
White MQ)^ Une w«s4i 
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letes are letiiming Says 
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jeet^rumdngnDw,Hciw^, l . . 

presenting him Withn 

at a function Ifl mk Ote^AiT , 
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in the Bangkok Asian Ganiev IV 

him with another one lakit.?. 

welcomes the offer even ff kflQlha 

gnidging about it. “Look,, 2 

lakh won't make a great 

life," he says. “But If he gjhteS 

money gladly, I'll accept ' ■: 

Milkha, however, temaiAS scQitie^ 
about Paramjeet's Cities. “I dqi^: 
he'll be in the medals (at the Bafigkeflt. 
Games) even If he repeats thte ante.' 
The Chinese, Japanme and the Srf. 
Lankans ate running these tlinln|^ ' 
Bhai record todo to zm. vsr bga i^ 
todo. Apneghar mein MQk battiie titOri 
toda fata /tat.” (If you have, to b|)|tek'# .v 
lecord, do it conviikin^y, Yon ^i^'^. 
sit at home and break lec^i) * f 
The Flying Sikh may have a jp^t/ 
there. !•-' 

AfllniMuiMiilr 


T he countdown tegan soon after. At 
the 1995 .SAF games in Chennai, 

Paramjeet began looking danger¬ 
ous; he clocked 46.33 secs in a memor¬ 
able race, only to be overtaken by nifty Sri Lankan Sugath Tilleke- 
ratne. Over the next two years, he ran consistently—never clocking 
below 47 secs. But 1998, clearly, turned out to be his hallmark year; 
breaking an invitation meet record in Kazakltstan with a 46.9.3 sec 
run; running the Federation Cup heats in July in 46.21 sec; break¬ 
ing through the 45 sec barrier by running the Asian Track and Field 
Championship in Fukuoka, Japan, in 45.95 sec. He finished fifth, in 
what ace runner P.T. Usha calls an "extremely memorable nm". And 
finally this. Next on his agenda: a sub-45-second ran, which, 


(American Buch Reynolds holds the 4(X) 
m world record with a scorching 43.27 
sec run, while the Asian record is 44 sec.) 
Paramjeet's also the anchor of the 
4x100 m relay—he and his fellow run¬ 
ners Jata Shankar, Ramachandran, and 
Lijo David hold a national record. He's 
lucky not to have been afflicted by any 
major injury, apart from a broken wrist 
in a mobike crash a few years ago. 

As he works his his magic in rickety, 
almost empty stadia around the cou¬ 
ntry, where only a few sportswriters sit 
cross-legged on the ground In attendance, Paramjeet knows it's an 
uphill task for him to bag that elusive international medal. But, 
says Usha: "He's capable of doing much better. He has good strides 
and a very relaxed style."And there are a host of others egging him 
on; his coach, his parents, his volleyball-playing younger brother, 
and now his fiance, Karnataka-based runner E.B. Shyla, who herself 
picked up a gold in the 4x100 m relay at Fukuoka earlier this year. 
The two met at a training camp four yean ago, and plan to tie the 
knot early next year, "1 told him," says Shyla, "when you break 


thought he possessed all the physical 
attributes of a 400 m runner. Good 
height, great sprinting ability. He was 
also determined and dedicated. I told 
myself, if anybody could meet Milkha’s 
record, it was this boy." They exchanged 
notes on breaking the near-four decade- 
long record. And got down to work. 



Paramjeet Singh linisbes with a flourish 


according to Paramjeet, could possibly bring him a medal in the 
coming Asian Games. "Nothing’s impossible," says he. 

But difficult, yes. The 400 m is a strategic race, combining both 
speed and endurance. Paramjeet runs half-a-dozen hot races on the 
domestic circuit, but there are very few international runs due to 
lack of support and sponsorship. Says Paramjeet: *1 need more inter¬ 
national competition to spur me into breaking more records." 


Miikha's record I'll marry you." Djat is done. Inspector Paramjeet 
Singh is a happier man, as he towels off on the track, has a massage, 
tells his fellow runners how delighted he is, how he'd like to chill 
out listening to his favourite Daler Mehndi cassette, go for his 
favourite Amitabh Bachchan flick and watch Chicago Bulls slam 
dunking in the nba League on espn. But the pressure is on. When he 
blazes the tracks next time around, the nation will be watching. ■ 
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ECOMMENDATiONS 



Lean Cuisine 
Curries 

■ By K«ircn Anand 
Harper Collins. Ks 

_ CO-AUIUOR of 

the iK-st-selling 
Foodlowr's Guide to liuliu and Nepal 
and anthorperson of the TV show 
The Good Food ladde. Karen Anand's 
latest —Lean Cwiics—i^ definitely 
worth a flip-iliroiigh. She takes up 
traditional Indian recipes, with a 
leaning towards Maharashtra and 
Goa, and demonstrates how they can 
be made with 
. . half the calories 

and little or no 
oil, and still ret¬ 
ain their famil¬ 
iar taste. Her 
modified mas¬ 
ala mixes for 
Goan and Kolh¬ 
apur! fare arc, 
in short, good. 
For those who are not too concerned 
about oil content, add your own por¬ 
tion of oil to these recipes to recreate 
delicious traditional cuisine. 




ITS the first ${K^ bar of iis Idhd In die owiitiT; 
Desij^ by S^)eet &ig)tr Ae accent 1$ oh ^ort'first 
and then cbinklngt Overlooldng the hotel’s squash 
cqyths, a prduslon of sports gear and sporty cewag^ 
tq> Ibe decor with orange and Uue as.dte theme 
colours. Sme tables double up as real chess boards 
yirhereyntm can ponder over a soious game while niirs- 
htg a drinli:. Four booth tables with video Kreens 
allow gu«ts to watch the game of his rU' her choice. 
Ibueh'S^M video games, a Foose table (American 
footbaltl, a ^If put^ green, electronic darts, bas¬ 
ketball putd^ section, pool tables, bowling and giant 
video soeeits for ttVf niatches are only part of the 
bat's app^. Ihe cQ^ails are as innovative as the 
style of ser^tu in hitetestlng bowls, competitively, 
priced, and offer quality for money. 'Think Big', a 
cocktail of your choice for three, comes in fluted (pass.- 
m the size of a large |ug. On the cards: more games, 
special events, a celebrity bartender a la Tom Cruise 
and guests from the world of sports. 


Paintings by 
Mona Rai 

■ Art Heritage 
rnvmi Kdia Sangatn 
20S, Tansen Marg, New 
Delhi; November 13-25 


MONA Rai's 
works are infused with a silent 
energy that derives from her subtle 
use of colour and diverse materials. 
In response to her environment, 
she incorporates in work mate¬ 
rial such as mud, string, cowrie 
shells, chilli powder, turmeric, 
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Hallelujah! Hallelujah! 

■ iMlUfv serk'^ on (.hri^tun 
sac reel muMi 

Hungarian Intomiation and 
LulturaUintrv. l/A ianpAth. 

New Delhi 
Kfonddvs. 6 IS pni, 

Beginning November 9 


ces 


THIS six-part lecture series illustrating 
musical settings for the .Mass and Psalms 
will provide a historical overview of the 
development of sacred music in the 
Western classical tradition. The series tra- 
this evolution back to the early 
Christian 
times of 
monks cha¬ 
nting, the 
coming of 
multiple- 
voiced sing¬ 
ing in chur¬ 
ches and the 
addition of 
instruments 
to provide 

_more colour 

and texture 

to church services. Conducted by Dr 
Punita G. Singh, the programme is as fal¬ 
lows—Nov 9: From Plainsong to Poly¬ 
phony; Nov 16; How may we praise 
Thee?; Nov 23; The Baroque Spirit; Nov 
30; Crowning Glory; Dec 7; Romanticism 
en Masse; Dec IS; Modern and Cross-cult¬ 
ural treatments of the Mass and Psalm. 
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The Misanthrope 

■ By (.'liingjn 

DlmUtl by Muiilsh HhardvAaj 
Novcjnbvi 12 ti» 15 
Sfiram i ciitrc Hasenumr ihcalrp 
.New Delhi 

FOR the past IS years, 
Chingari has produced 
cia.ssics from world theatre on the Delhi 
stage, covering the spectrum from 
Edward Albee and Sartre to Ionesco and 
Pirandello. The group opens its '98-99 
season with a production of Moliere's The 
Misanthrope, in an original Hindi tra¬ 
nslation. Directed by Munish Bhardwaj, 
the lead role of Alceste is played by Rahul 
Vohra, one of the senior-most actors of 
Chingari since 1984. TV personality Mini 
Mathur plays the female lead of 
Celimene. The rest of the play's cast 
includes Sohrab Handa, Jayant Vohra, 
Poonam Girdhani, Shubhashri Krishna, 
Naveen Tyagi, Rahul Pulkeshi and 
Vishesh Sharraa. 



chalk and rain water and by build¬ 
ing her surfaces with putty and 
sandstone to make them more tac¬ 
tile. The recurring use of silver and 
dots in her work come from a childhood 
fascination with the shards of broken 
glass bangles that constitute the ever- 
changing patterns of kaleidoscopes. 

India 

■ Bv Mortimer Menpev 
.■\rt India Mvle 

B 172 . Greater K.iilash-1, .New Delhi 
I ill December S 

A unique collection of turn-of-the-century 
dry point etchings of Kashmir, Jaipur and 
Varanasi by Australia-born Mortimer Men- 
pes. Menpes visited India in 1902 to cover 
the Curzon Durbar for which he was com¬ 
missioned by various English journals. 
.\fter completing his assignment he trav¬ 
elled exten¬ 
sively in India. 

These etchings 
demonstrate 
the wide range 
of the artist's 
technical achi- 
evements— 
inking of 
plates, the use 

of tone and selection "bf various papers— 
mostly inspired by his mentor James 
Mcnelll Whistler. Included in the show are 
lithographs by Charles Stewart Hardinge 
(1822-94) of Kashmir and alpine Punjab; 
Udaipur, Chittor and Bundl by James 
Fetgusson (1808-86); photographs of the 
Taj, Sikandra and Delhi by Bourne and 
Shepherd (1834-1912). 
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RELIGION 


Gospel According to Do Mello 

The unorthodox writings of Indian priest Anthony de Mello create an uproar in Rome 


I T is being seen as just anotlier ot the 
many devices of the Western Church to 
pin its Asian counterpart down. Two 
months ago, a notification emerging Irom 
the Roman Catholic Church’s f'ongreg- 
ation of Doctrine of Faith, a padded mod¬ 
ern-day progeny of the Inquisition, tolled 
out a warning to the 'Christian faithlul'. 
That some of the writings of an Indian 
Jesuit Fr Anthony de Mello, who passed 
away In 1987, were "incompatible with the 
(.'athoiic laith” and could "cause grave 
harm". Coming from the Roman jKirtals 
and with approval from Pope |ohn Paul II, 
the notification from the 
watch-dog organisation 
is being viewed as the first 
nail on the Asian cross. 

"On the part ol Rome," 
says Fr Allwyn D'Silva of 
the Mumbai-based .Social 
Justice Cell at St Pius Coll¬ 
ege, "there is a constant 
watch on Asian theologians 
and an unnecessary worry 
about the growth and thin¬ 
king of the Asian (Tuirch. 

Kilt the tact is that Asian val¬ 
ues arc more Ciirist-like than 
those ol the West. Christ 
himsell followed the cust¬ 
oms of his people and was 
rooted in their reality. Ant¬ 
hony de Mello never denied 
the uniqueness of Christ but 
simply used stories Irom the 
Asian experience." 

A 'pioneer-priest' in tiis time, Tony de 
Mello, as he came to be widely known, 
employed the story-telling device of Christ 
himself—that of parables—wfiile emliark- 
ing on a spiritual quest that was to con¬ 
sume him throughout his life. Dipping 
into the treasury of Zen and Sufi teachings, 
he reworked his beliefs based on revel<i- 
tions of the moment. Among them: the 
nothingness of God, the irrelevance of 
one’s destiny after death, the clubbing of 
Jesus as a master alongside others and the 
questioning of morality notions. Rough 
weather positions that sailed through dur¬ 
ing his lifetime, but 11 years after his 
death, were to make him the Church's 
prodigal son. "We fully accept the findings 
of the Church," says Bishop Oswald 
Gracias, secretary. Catholic Bishop's Conf¬ 
erence of India (car i), "The standing com¬ 
mittee of the CBta has accepted it and we 
have now asked the doctrinal commission 
on how to implement the findings." 


Already, the dwindling stocks of De 
Mello's books are not being replenished in 
Mumbai’s bookstores as a method to clamp 
down on the priest’s 'incompatilile’ works. 
A futile attempt, reason most Jesuits, to 
closet the charisma of tlie man. “ Pony de 
,Mello’s books at this point are easily avail¬ 
able all over the world in several languages 
among people respectlul of the Cong¬ 
regation’s warnings and others who would 
not care less, large financial ])rofits arc 
l)cing made and will continue to be made 
by people beyond the reach of the Congr- 



De Mello dipped into Zen 
and Sufi teachinss. His new 
theoiogy included notions 
like the nothingness of God, 
the clubbing of Jesus as a 
master alongside others, 
the irrelevance of after-life. 


egation. Easy access to machines and the 
Worldwide Web make it impossible to con¬ 
trol the diffusion of Tony de Mello’s ideas," 
says Fr Taney Pereira, author of The 
EnchanieJ Dtirkness. 

Among De Mello's six other works fea¬ 
ture best-sellers The Prayer of the Frog and 
Souk of the Bird, while three posthumous 
publications have been attributed to him. 


"There are passages of dubious value in 
some works officially attributed to him— 
eg. Cull to Love. But these arc works that he 
himself never edited," argues Fr Pereira, of 
o[X?rjtors cashing in on the De Mello cult. 

However, unlike the brief excommunicat¬ 
ion of controversial Sri Lankan theologian 
lissd Balasiiriya last year, the notification 
against 1X> Mello has become a rallying 
|M)int for Indian clergy. Firstly, the notifica¬ 
tion has brought to light the weak-kneed 
attempts at injecting an Asian jiersiJective 
into the (iroceedings of prayer. "Incul- 
turation only in liturgy is a superficial addi¬ 
tion. You have to go 
much deeper. You have 
to think Asian and the 
inculturation should 
be evident in one’s dia¬ 
logue witli life," notes 
I'r D’Silva. 

Setond, and more impor¬ 
tantly, tile Congregation's 
warning is being increas¬ 
ingly viewed as part of 
Rome’s orciiestration in 
undermining the Asian 
cause. Tlie widening fis¬ 
sures were expressly manl¬ 
iest during the Asian Synod 
held earlier this year, ironi¬ 
cally in Rome. "The Western 
Church is in a shambles, 
spiritually and otherwise. 
Tliey have no hold over their 
own domain and to retain 
control over the Fastern Chu¬ 
rch, these attempts at twisting the arm of 
Eastern thinking are lieing made," says a 
furious Jesuit, on condition of anonymity. 

"Tony lived fifty years ahead of his 
time," adds Br Mario Correa, a close as.so- 
ciate of the [iriest for over seventeen 
years, "and I strongly believe that as in 
Galileo's case, the Church will live to 
regret this condemnation.” 

Save for a few like Linus Rego who feel 
that "the writings of Fr Anthony de Mello 
may work at the level of literature but not 
as articles of Catholic faith"—the laity 
seem oblivious to the conflict of stance. 
But the spinoff is this: Those who have 
exjierienced a spiritual renewal from De 
Mello's seminars would treat writings— 
even those by unauthorised hands—as 
gospel truth. More than anything else, 
this would be the ultimate tragedy of 
what has been widely hailed as a vision¬ 
ary position. ■ 

Saira Menezes 
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Raw desire returns to Bharatanatyam as exponents seek to render lived experience on stage 


By SUNIL MEHRA 

El.m rasiks ii^ilnl to watch Madras-based sexagenarian 
dance subversivv (diandraleklia's latest production Riigti 
at Delhi's Kamani .uiditoriiini last lorlnighl expected to 
see dance. W hat tliey saw instead was dance history 
being made in tmnt of their unbelieving but riveted eyes. 
Against the blood-'ed baikdrop ot an Aneesh Kapoor sculpture 
and raw female em igies tliat made quicksilver interventions and 
exits, two bate iMidied, superbly-.sculpted 
male danieis twilled, twined, interlocked, 
slithered, iiu liied in extended, explicit 
unrclenliMg, unambiguous homo-erotic 
emhr.Ki- anil love play. 

li) Chandralekha, it was yet another step 
forwaid m her ellort to redefine existing 
/laradigms ol dance. To her 
mote liteial detractors, it 
was a sensational playlng- 
to-the-gallery gimmick. To a 
more mianced cerebral obs¬ 
erver though, this produc¬ 
tion was a signifier of some¬ 
thing much more far-reach¬ 
ing: tile emphatic return of 
the erotic to the Bharata¬ 
natyam centrestage. 

I hat enforced exile of the 
erotic was no accident. Trom 
the ’.iOs through till the ’7()s 
minds straitjacketed by Brahminical k’liets 
of what constituted pure/impure, moral/ 
immoral conditioned to .see not siiringar 
but shame, not lasya but lasciviousness in a 
dance form that was after all practised by 
what British relormers called "common 
devadasi prostitutes”. To make the dance 
scx'ially acceptable, bring it out trom temple 
pandal to proscenium, practitioners like 
lUikmini Devi had to, as (Tiandralekha puts 
it, "howdierise out any whiff of sexuality or 
tlie erotic ” trom dance. 

“ This led", as she says, "to suppression in 
society, upiession in individuals". Dance 
was no longer ot ethos and angst, eros and 
eden, of the selt in unselfconsciousness but 
only alxnit a pure Itrahminised bhakti. As 
another Bharatanatyam exixment Navtej 
Singh Johar puts it, "We went through an 
craofdisbeliel alxmi mir selves, our beliefs. 

It was (".handraleklia tliat challengc’d pre 
vailing orthodoxies and brought desire 
back to the dance domain in 1984 with her 
pathbreaking Primal ITiergy production at 
the East West Encounter, Bombay: a fieri 
cly sensual exploration of male and female 
energies in primal engagement with each 
other. "Clcxsed minds and open bcxlies 
don't go together," thundered this Ama 
zon of Eros who sought to re-establisli the 
severed connection between the "Brah 
minised Iwdy and the pre-Natya Shastra 
understanding of the Isody: one related to 
nature, creation, all the elements, includ 


ing the erotic, which is its very life breath". 

Younger dancers (even of other forms) couldn't remain impervi¬ 
ous to Chandralekha's message: "Don't etherealise the erotic", 
dome 1994, Delhi-lrased Kucliipudi exponent Swapnasundari was 
introducing Vilasini Natyam, the spiritually and .sexually sophisti¬ 
cated, erudite dance repertoire of the Andhra devadasis to surpris¬ 
ingly receptive Madra,s, Andhra Pradesh, Delhi audiences. 

Her entry point? "Anger" at the "divinisation of dance", its |)er- 
version. "If loving glances, chandan rubbing on breasts, reference to 





■ . ,Y'V. ■. j!‘ 
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nailmarks on various parts of the body was accept- . t ■ 'woman' but then I did not NOT wear it to play a 

able why was only the sexual act taboo? It wasn't as woman. The experience of eroticism I hanker for 

if it wasn't included in dance language." Her belief? iiflitji nimntliin interchangeability which is 

"The classical nayika's coyness preceded her confi- Wllw Bit finiwll,|l hugely self-affirming," says Johar. 

dent sally into a full-bloomed assured dalliance with VStSfllW. Wl’®" inteichangcability in search of 

the paramour, llie nayika was never a titillating, Ufliu !• Aita eroticism become possible? How did erotica return 

tentative tease alone. Dancers Invariably were." “Ilf IB UHB to dance? The pendulum swing towards a more con- 

Swapnasundari certainly isn't. Last August she BgBtBBflit Bf tllB temporary, more full-blooded form of dance expres- 

took the stage at India International Centre at amnllnnol aestheticism became possible 

Delhi to demonstrate some no-holds-barred ratti BfllwIIOHlI because of audience ennui with sanitised shringara. 

hastas (sexual gestures) to arch con.servative semi- SlWCtiVIII Th^t "unnatural austerity” had to disappear, says 

narians. Gaze unflinching, posture erect, manner fi- j inntlinr dancecriticLeelaVenkatraman, “once dance got de- 

direct, she proceeded to decode a Nakhashikha uBnllBII, BIlOIllBr Brahminised" and other communities with other 
Paryanta Stree Varnam (Toenail to Head descript- COlBbratSd?" agendas entered the field. More uphont audiences 

ion of a nayika/woman) for her audience. She fran- dancers newly exposed to otherworlds, other 

slated passages where the protagonist's friend is forms of dance expression clamoured for a new 

describing the nayika's attributes to the Lord so that he may not dance that reflected more contemporary concerns and experiences, 
spurn her. She likens the nayika's calves to ripe com cobs, thighs The consequence? As critic Shanta Serbjeet Singh says, "the imbal- 
to plantain trunks, hips to gleaming, gently rounded mounds of ance got rectified. Dance came back from bhakti to life, to contem- 
golden sand, the thin hairline that porary themes like empowered femi- 


runs from her breasts to her navel 
and groin to a fine line of ants, bre¬ 
asts to golden kalashas gleaming in 
the sun. "After all this," concluded 
Swapna, "this nayika was certainly 
not going to PRAY when she met her 
Lord". The audience shitted uncomf¬ 
ortably. More important, they agreed. 

Swapnasundari challenged prevail¬ 
ing notions of social propriety, aes¬ 
thetic acceptabiiity. "Vatsalya (mother 
to child affection) is as valid an emo¬ 
tion as sambhog shringara (amorous 
exchange between lovers). Why this 
shame? This need to gloss over? Why 
is one segment of the emotional spec¬ 
trum celebrated, another derided?" 

N O longer.This summer, in a mar¬ 
ked departure from usual prac¬ 
tice, Bharatanatyam danseuse 
l.eela Samson perform^ an evening of 
risque padams to an appreciative audi¬ 
ence of rasiks at Delhi's Habitat 
Centre. The point was not that she 
was performing, among others, the 
Mayaloiii laavali that included graphic 
depictions of the Lord unfastening the 
nayika's bra, scratching her breasts, 
feasting on her lips. The point was 
rather that she hadn't done so before. 

in a more radical departure from 
norm, bearded Sikh Johar chose to 
dance a Krishna ni Begum pa^am/ 
tarana in flaming red full len^h gha- 
gra and little else to a packed Sriram 
Centre audience in Delhi last winter. 
Audiences didn't hiss. They sang 
hosannas instead. Critics and con¬ 
noisseurs alike commented on the 
intense erotic quality of his dance, 
that startling leap of faith across gen¬ 
ders. "I did not wear the skirt to play 

Navtoj Singh: skirting nroticism (left); 
Chandra's 'Raga': ailomative angst; 
Swapnasundari: depicting coitus 



ninlty, sexual politics and passion play 
which are central themes In worls of 
dancers like Chandra". 

But the person that changed dance 
most was the new dancer, says Swapn¬ 
asundari. "A different breed of dance 
practitioner came into being. The first 
change happened within this person. 
This dancer danced not for the plea¬ 
sure of patrons but for him/herself 
too," she says, To practitioners like 
Swapna, dance has a larger purpose 
that goes beyond entertainment, vis¬ 
ual gratification. “It's the business of 
art to open up every conc'ern of life: 
that includes shringara to which eroti¬ 
cism is integral. Examining the sexual 
prism is part of the same process." 

For Chandralekha, the new eroticism 
is not about revolution but "recover¬ 
ing" what she calls the "lost spine", 
the critical sensuality of the form. 
"There are 4th century treatises on 
gender questions like Linganushasa- 
nam. Geeta Govinda texts, Adi Shan- 
kara's Saundaryalahirl that we dance 
to, the kshetraiyapadas every Bharata¬ 
natyam student learns ate highly ero¬ 
tic texts. The basic aramandl posture, 
legs spreadeagled with the yoni as the 
centre of the universe, is so elemental, 
sexual. How can dance be sanitised?" 

Swapna demolishes the bhakti/ 
bhog, spirituality/sensuality debate 
more convincingly: "The truest form 
of bhakti is unself-consciousness. 
How can such self-conscious exclu¬ 
sions be deemed spiritual?” Johar 
agrees but cautions against the over- 
romanticisation of erotica which to 
him is the "surest way to lose out on 
something So hit and miss, ephemer¬ 
al". Dancers seeking to chart hitherto 
forbidden erotic terrain, seeking to 
showcase sexual angst, the light and 
shade of their own lived experience, 
would do well to remember that. ■ 
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A Balancing Act 


T he foods you eat, even days prior to surgery, may alter how your body reacts to anaesthesia, rep¬ 
ort researcheis from the University of Chicago Medical Center. "Our results bring us closer to 
understanding why patients vary In their sensitivity to anaesthetic drugs," the researchers claim. 

Anaesthetists make initial dosing decisions based primarily on age, weight and height, liver and 
kidney function, but "those are only part of the picture," says Jonathan Moss, leader of the study. 
"We have to take into account dietary factors to predetermine the best 
dose of drugs to prevent pain and anxiety during an operation, but 
leave the patient awake and alert soon afterwards," says he. The 
study suggests that ingesting even smail amounts of natural 
substances found in potatoes, tomatoes and eggplants can 
markedly delay the metabolism of common anaesthetic drugs. 

This study is becoming increasingly important, as more opera¬ 
tions shift from inpatient procedures—allowing several days for recov- 
ery-to the outiratient arena with, at the most, a few hours to recuperate. 



Blisters? No Sweat 


B efore you head out for a cross-country hike, use anti-perspirant on your feet to prevent blis¬ 
ters. in a study, cadets attending the US Military Academy were separated into two groups that 
used either an anti-perspirant or a placebo. Each group was asked to apply the preparation for five 
consecutive nights before completing a 21-km hike. After the hike, only 21 per cent of the cadets 
who used the preparation for at least three nights before the hike 
were diagnosed with blisters. The placebo group reported a 
pet cent incidence. 

Each cadet was examined for existing foot conditions 
before and after the hike. Researchers theorised that reduc¬ 
ing sweating might reduce friction caused by nibbing mois 
skin and consequently reduce blisters. 

But not without side-effects. "Irritation and rashes 
occurred in 57 per cent of the anti-perspirant group. And only in six per cent of the placebo group," 
the study cautions. 

Perception Is the Key. 

W E tan all tell a 'good-looker' when we see one. But why do some traits, say, large, black eyes 
and broad shoulders seem attractive, while nose-hair and a paunch make an 'ugly' impression? 
Because beautv lies in the eyes of the beholder, so some bard told us long ago. Now comes sdentifii; 
evidence. In the recent edition of Science, University of Texas zoologist Michael J. Ryan tells us the 
choice of mates is coloured by perceptual biases hard-wired into an animal's sensory system for rea¬ 
sons other than sexual thrill. For instance, foraging for food or evading predators as means of sur¬ 
vival. Some moths, for example, have evolved the ability to detect the 
ultrasonic echo location calls of bats, a key predator. A subset of this 
group can produce calls in the bats’ frequency, jamming their preda¬ 
tors' radar. Some moths even use this mimicry for courtship. 

But supporters of the theory have yet to prove its applicability 
among humans. One of the possibilities, says Ryan, Is that human 
perception is better at responding to symmetrical cues. Just as, har¬ 
monic rather than discordant music strikes us as more pleasing due 
to the way the inner ear is structured. 




the bodr- ^ 

ate the afaUity togtowh^ 
rts, Uven and Udi^i sh U 
that when pgtlehe:ip foi ■'*>' 
transplants, tiim's no wait ■ 
for donor organs, " says 
Michael Sefton, a Toronto .: 
Unlveoity bioen§lneer 
invdved in the project 
"They'll take one off the 
shelfaseuUyasone 
change a carburettor." 

• Studio by an Ohio Unive- 
I isity palaeontologist suggest 

that contrary to popular bel¬ 
ief,'lyrannosauTus Rex prob¬ 
ably ^dn't have lips and 
TViceratops didn't have 
cheeks. This assertion could 
have implications on toy 
manufacturers, movie set 
designers and artists whose 
reaeatlons of dinosaurs now 
seem to be inaccurate. 

• Bionic brain implants all¬ 
owing a computer to be ope¬ 
rated by the power of thou¬ 
ght have been developed by 
researchers at Emory Unive¬ 
rsity in Atlanta, Geot^. 

'This was achieved by impla¬ 
nting hollow glass cone elec¬ 
trodes in the brain's motor 
cortex—which controls 
movemerit Ols^led volun¬ 
teers who reedved implants 
were able to control die cur¬ 
sor on a computer screen 
just by diin)^ alKHit oiov- 
tag pate their body, 

• Castor seei^ m^ be tte^ 
next heavy tatfotta omcet 
tn^ei^ say Texas Tiei± 
Uidverdty and Healdi ScKih. 
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CINEMA 


Recalling a Moment 

Jahnu Barua’s 'Kuhkhal’ pays a moving tribute to a forgotten hero 



A real-life hero rescued from the fctot- 
notes of history can be a difficult per¬ 
sonage to bring alive on celluloid. 
F,s[xx:ially if virtually no documented infor¬ 
mation is available on the man. In his new 
film, KuJikhal, Jahnu Bama meets the chal¬ 
lenge head-on and comes up trumps. He 
employs gentle, often deliberately hazy, 
strokes to etch out a truly memorable screen 
character whose story mixes the precision 
of history and the romance of folklore. A 

wonderfully low-key but profoundly mov¬ 

ing tribute to Kushai Konwar, an Assamese 
fr^om fighter who, in an appalling mis¬ 
carriage of justice, was hanged in 1943 for 
an act of sabotage he hadn't committed— 
the derailment of a train carrying British 
troops and ammuni¬ 

tion in the wake of 
Mahatma Gandhi's do¬ 
or-die call during the 
Quit India movement— 

Kuhkhal is indeed an 
impressive cinematic 
achievement. 

Barua's tale of hero- 
ism—it is crafted out of 
the conflicting memories 
of the people of Saru- 
pathar, Jorhat district, some 
of whom knew Kushai Kon¬ 
war in person—has a refre¬ 
shingly novel spin. Kuhkhal 
presents the political hero 

^Sabhapandit as Konwar and 
Prltlwlra) Rabha as tha SP 


Bania directs American actor Richardson 

SHRINKING IRIBE 

Y OU don’t need Jahnu Barua to tell 
you how tough life is for a filmmaker 
in Assam. Bombay reigns supreme in the 
state's movie halls and production of 
Assamese language films has dropped to 
a pathetic trickle. Hope—and loads of 
innate talent—keeps Barua and his 
shrinking tribe going. “The audience for 
our kind of cinema is growing," says 
Barua, who's planning a January release 
for KuMdml. HkhagorM Baku Door did 
fairly well at the box office in Assam and 
Barua is hopeful that Kuhkhal will find a 
ready audience as well. 

Made on a budget of R$ 60 lakh, Kuh¬ 
khal is the most expensive film ever 
made in Assam. In Bombay, an average 
film costs upwards of Rs S crore today. 
In Assam, whether you are a veteran 
like Bhaben Saikia or a mote retxnt 
entrant like Goutam Bora, you'd be 
lucky to get a budget of Rs 15 lakh. 
Doesn't the state have a role to 
play here? “It does," says Barua. 
"But its efforts add up to very lit- 
tie." Assam has a system of subsi¬ 
dies provided a film is shot entir¬ 
ely in the state's facilities. “Sadly," 
says Barua, “to avail of the subs¬ 
idy, you've to first make, a Sm." 
Hoice die onus of raislttg funds is 
still very much on die filmmakers. 


as a victim of history, as an ordinary man 
who cannot turn his back on his Gandhian 
principles even as the hangman's noose 
dangles over his head. He was vehemently 
opposed to any form of force—Barua hints 
at Kushai Konwar's disillusionment with 
Gandhi's do-or-die call because It contai¬ 
ned the seeds of violence—but, as the pres¬ 
ident of the local Congress unit, he had the 
courage to accept moral responsibility for a 
'crime' his men had committed against his 
wishes. Never before has a film about an 
episode of the independence movement 
seemed so real, so believable, so much at 
ease with its narrative simplicity. 

Says Barua: "I consciously avoided making 
a larger-than-life hero out of Kushai 
Konwar. In fact, he is not the hero of my 
film, his ideology is.” Hence Kuhkhal 
eschews the dramatic sweep that charac¬ 
terised Barua's last film, the critically 
acclaimed Hkhagoroloi Bolm Door (It's a Long 
Way to the Sea), which was screened at 42 
festivals around the world, scooping up as 
many as IS prestigious international 
awards. “I needed a special style of presen¬ 
tation for Kuhkhal,’’ says Barua, who nursed 
the project for 14 years, diligently research¬ 
ing the subject, conducting interviews and 
resolutely negotiating government hurdles. 

Kuhkhal, prrxluced by the Assam govern¬ 
ment's department of cultural affairs, was 
commissioned in 1984 by the then state 
chief minister, Hiteshwar Saikia. Barua, an 
mi graduate, had just made his first film, 
Aparoopa. Before Kuhkhal could get off the 
ground, the Asom Gana Parishad ousted the 
Cxmgress from power and the project was 
all but abandoned. It was in the early '90s 
that the Rs 60-lakh project was revived once 
again. "Actual work on the film took me six 
years. Five years were devoted to research 
and one to the shoot," recalls Barua. 

Barua's perseverance has paid off. He has 
come up with a film that tells its epic tale of 
sacrifice and courage without losing sight 
of its thematic core—the clash between an 
alien power structure which is on the way 
out and a people clamouring for freedom. 
And Kushai Konwar (first-time actor .Sanjib 
Sabhapandit), a member of Assam's most 
powerful royal clan, has to pay the price of 
freedom as Humphrey (played by Bombay- 
based American actor Gary Richardson) 
delivers a desperate final blow on behalf of 
the Empire by signing the former's death 
warrant. “In a sense, even Humphrey is a 
victim of circumstances, of deep-.seated 
prejudices," explains Barua. 

There is no visual flamboyance in 
Kuhkhal—Qvm the derailment sequence is 
dismissed with an apology of a stock 
shot—but there is unmistakable flair in the 
way Barua creates a subtle, multi-layered 
freeze-shot of a crucial but little-known 
moment in Assamese history. ■ 

Saibal Cbattsrjee 
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Roll down the window of yonr bn 

The socnrity ttiroa 


Hon'ble Prime Minister, 

Here is something that just may convince you: while India's 
Gross Domestic Product has increased two-and-half times in 
two decades (1975-1995), the pollution load from industries 
has gone up four times and from vehicles a shocking eight 
times. 

A study by the Centre for Science and Environment shows 
that the number of people dying due to air pollution went 
up by almost 30 per cent in four years between 1991 and 
1995. An estimated 52,000 people die due to air pollution 
every year — about 10,000 of them in Delhi itself. 

One person dies every hour due to air pollution in the city 
ruled by your party. 

In Delhi vehicles are responsible for 70 per cent of the 
pollution load. Because of the high toxicity of fumes from 
transport fuel, one out of every 10-15 people living in 
Delhi is likely to get cancer. 

Your government has failed to arrest this deterioration of 
air quality in Indian cities. Worse still, it contributes 
to the pollution in a big way by producing low quality fuel 
in state-owned refineries. Improving fuel quality is a 
short-term measure which will go a long way. Vehicles using 
clean fuel will pollute less. 

Seeing your government's inability to tackle air pollution, 
we present you with a peoples' charter for clean air. This 
will help to immediately improve the quality of the air we 
breathe. • 

Mr Prime Minister, 50 years into Independence, please give 
us our right to clean air. We hope you will take our 
concern seriously. 

# ’ 

Yours sincerely 

Centre for Science and Environment 
November 2, 1998 


)t-proof car, Mr Prlma Miaister. 
s not the gun. It’s the air ol Delhi 


lATE IMPli 



Diesel emissions contain deadly particulate 
matter with traces of the strongest 
carcinogen known tiil date. Indian diesel 
•s 250 times dirtier than the world's best. 




India is moving towards unleaded petrol. 
But this fuel contains too much benzene. 
Though we use one hundred times less 
petrol than USA, the total amount of 
benzene emissions from Indian vehicles is 
the same as in the US. 

Benzene causes blood cancer and air 
should have no benzene at all, says WHO. 
V'et the level of benzene in and around 
Connaught Place in Delhi is 10 times higher 
than the European safety limit, if you live 
in Delhi, your chances of getting blood 
cancer are twice as high as people living 
in Bangalore, Chennai and Mumbai. 




Registration of all private diesel 
nodels should be banned in cities 
ike Delhi. Cheap government . 
iiei^t means more diesel*cars, 
nciuding luxury models. 


llstor your protest to the Prlmo MiPlstor toioy 

10, South Block, New Delhi 110 001 




Penalise vehicle manufacturers for 
producing polluting technology. 

Tax vehicles according to their emission 
level. Manufacturers will then invest in 
cleaner technology. 




Make the industry accountable for the 
life-long emission efficiency of ail vehicles 
they produce. 


ini* i III'-: 


Manufacturers must inform buyers of the 
exact emission levels of their vehicles. 


'[jjit] ijut-n i > 1 


Improve air quality assessment. A wide 
range of poisons are not monitored tiil 
date. Alert people about pollution levels 
in the city. It is done all over the world. 





In CSFs Right To Cloan JUr campaign ^ 

■jjllM Centre for Science and Environment 

41, Tughlakabad Institutional Area, New Delhi 110 062 

Tel: 698 3394, 698 1124, 698 5879 Fax: 698 5879 

R^H Email: cse9sdalt.ernet.in Website: www.cseindia.org 

Issued In public Interest by 
Centre for Science and Environment fCS/y 
Space cour^yr OUTLOOK 
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The I.T. Division of Media Transasia India Ltd. and 
TATA Telecom - Lucent Technologies 
present TECHIES '98... 


The most prestigious annual awards for 

EXCELLENCE IN 
INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 
AND COMMUNICATIONS 


I 


Time: 6.00 pm- 10.00 pm 

Day: Wednesday 

Date; December 2,1998 

Venue: .^ 'The Crystal Ballroom, 

iNTERcewTiNENTAL | Hotcl Intcr-Continental, 

xFWDnm , Barakhamba Avenue. New Delhi-1. 
(The ceremony will be followed by cocktail and dinner) 

Entiy is by invitation only. 

For invitations please contact: Joby Thomas. I.T. Divksion, 

Media Transasia India Ltd., K-35, Green Park, New Delhi-llOOlb. 
Ph.: 6960926 ,6960936.6868775,686.5482; Fax; 011-686764U 
E-mail; inurlim^'giasdl0l.vsn1.net.in 


Princiul Sponsor 


Otfidal TV Channel: irSour 
on CNBC 


Co-Sponson: 
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SPOTLIGHT. 


Thespian Saeed Jaffrey’s autobiography is 
a sexual diary that reveals too much 

BySANJAYSURI in London 


I i 


THERE'S a difference between autobiogra¬ 
phy and extended diary, hard to define but 
one that you know when you see it. An aut¬ 
obiography is perhaps individual without 
being idiosyncratic; it speaks of experiences 
that have some meaning for the reader 
! beyond their mere happening lo the writer. 
Perhaps self-exploratory rather than self- 
celebratory, it's the telling of a life that goes beyond the 
narration of lived events. 

This autobiography of Saced Jaffrey will, of course, inter¬ 
est anyone thirsting to hear of all that happened to Saeed 
Jaffrey because it hapirened to him. But a reader not partic-' 
ularly interested in reading his personal diary stretched 
over 300 pages is likely to be disappointed. This book, sadly, 
is heavy on occurrences, but quite devoid of any meaning 
in them; a flat report, not a resonant story. 

But here you have the man behind the act. Follow him if 
you like from one prcxluction to the next, and for a long 
while through the book, from one woman to the next. 
"Another Anglo-Indian girl blew into my life around that 
time..." begins one story. And so, in so many words, begin 
many more. "Ann Roberts, a Cordon Bleu chef, blew into 
my life in a typically Sagittarian way and blew out of it 
about a year later...." Again: "My stay there was enlivened 
and enriched by an eccentric young English sculptress who 
blew into my life, briefly and suddenly. And just as sud¬ 
denly blew out of it, having been seduced by an elderly 
Jewish violin-maker from New Jersey." And again; "When I 
had finally found a room in Lancaster Gate, another young 
girl was to blow into my life, very suddenly and totally 
unexpectedly...." Jaffrey makes a precise record of these 
blowings-in and blowings-out. 

With embarrassing frankness, Jaffrey writes of how he 
sees women. Listen to his narration of the supreme com¬ 
pliment he received from a woman. Back in Allahabad, he 
writes: "I was paid one of my best compliments by a young 
and beautiful girl." This was a servant girl who used to 
bathe where he could see her. Jaffrey writes: “Now comes 
the compliment! She started timing her baths to coincide 
with my arrival from the university. Not only that, know¬ 
ing that my non-voyeuristic, and non-lustful eyes were 
watching her, she devised a way to reveal every inch of her 
body to me." Yes, this was the compliment. Or think of 
this encounter with Shama, daughter of Atia Hussain who 
wrote Sunlight on a Broken Column: "1 remember one morn¬ 
ing when 1 was strolling down the Fulham Road, Shama, who was 
passing in a bus, suddenly spotted me and tripped and nearly fell 
off the bus trying to catch me. ITnust admit I was quite flattered 
by this incident." 

Jaffrey sees himself as more seduced than seducing. At patties in 
New York's ad world, for instance. Jafftey writes of the women 
around him: "Quite a few of them {>ointed towards a slim, slightly 
exotic-looking, but very English-sounding and humorously articu¬ 
late young actor called Saeed Jaffrey who must have been a novelty 
for Ae advertising world." They wanted to seduce him, of course, 
but friends would intervene "to bail mcout" and "the attempts at 



The Seduction 
OF Saeed 


seduction would cease". Saeed Jaffrey is a man many women would 
want to seduce no doubt; but serialising these attempts hardly 
makes outstanding autobiography. The stories of seduction go on. 
"A tail, blonde and beautiful friend of Mischa's met me afterwards, 
came back to the motel with me, obviously to try and seduce me." 
But he was in another room "while the poor hopeful thing waited 
for me in my bed in the motel room....poor unfulfilled and frus¬ 
trated soul, she was gone in the morning when I woke up." 

For a man who quite boasts his English ways, Jaffrey is far from 
adopting the self-deprecatory tone that the English consider 
mandatory in discourse through life. It might have been okay to 

live like a peacock, but it 


AT TIMES THE BOOK READS LESS LIKE THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A 
MAN AND MORE LIKE THE BIOGRAPHY OF A PENIS. 


one. To write that a 
woman somewhere "saw 
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me and made a beeline for me" is possibly tnie, but not the stuff of 
greatness you might want to read about. Take his encounter with 
Chitra who had "decided that she would seduce as many white 
men as possible." But that wasn't all. "The other naughty habit she 
had was to try and seduce most of Mike's men friends, like me for 
instance." .Since Mike was a friend, Jatfrey declares, he honourably 
said 'No' to her. But in a film by Mike titled The Perfumed Garden, 
she conspired to |)lay Radha and had Jatfrey cast as Krishna. "She 
thus got her own bac k, liad her revenge on my having refused to 
get involved with her We had to roll down a hill in the film, total¬ 
ly naked, and then Kiss passionately and make love." Poor man. 

And a |X)or book. Ihe chronology of sexual encounters gets a bit 


pointless—at times this begins to read less like the autobiography 
of a man than the biography ot a jicnis. Jaffrey names almo.st all 
the sexual partners he writes of—Ann, Mary, Shiela, Karen (who 
he comforted after Kennedy was shot "by making love"), Hilary.... 
One of his few “more serious" girlfriends was, he says, a Jewish 
girlfriend of Ravi Shankar "or at least one of his many xopis in the 
Brindaban of America." Again, as Shankar was a friend, Jaffrey 
declares he left her alone on principle. But "God moves in myste¬ 
rious ways" because he saw her at a bus stop one day and gave her 
a lift to her apartment, “eventually ending up in her warm bed 
making love to the rhythms of Ravi's raaga". He writes of this as a 
somehow Hindu exfrerience. "The experience was unforgettable. 


and for a moment we were both transported to another age, when 
in the Brindaban gardens. Lord Krishna would make love not only 
to his favourite beloved Radha, but to all the milk-maidens who 
adored his loving manner and beautiful blue image. All Christian, 
Islamic and Judaic feelings of guilt and shame were absent, we 
were transported to a liberated Hindu mythological realm.” 

Jaffrey writes inevitably of the break-up of his marriage with 
Madhur Jaffrey. And makes some surprising admissions. Madhur, 
who he refers to as M through the book, told him one day that 
a black actor had grabbed her and kissed her lips. "1 knew the 
incident was through no fault of M's and it was courageous of 
her to share it with me, but .some perversely selfish part of me 
considered it a breach of loyalty, a shat¬ 
tering of our illogical conce'pt of faithful¬ 
ness.... 1 can't remember what 1 said to M, 
but I remember one quite illogical part of 
me whispering to me, 'This frees you 
now'." He then had a relationship with a 
visiting Indian dancer but hid it from 
Madhur at first. "With the utmost diffi¬ 
culty 1 kept denying any involvement. 1 knew that if I told the 
truth, she would never be able to forgive me, and our emotion¬ 
ally fragile marital house of cards would collapse...." But he was 
caught out, and that was the end. Later he writes after finding 
girlfriend Hilary in bed with another man: "Bven though 1 had 
been unfaithful to Hilary on so many^ occasions and not feit 
guilty about it, my pride—Mughal, male, Indian, actor's, what¬ 
ever—could not stomach Hilary's infidelity." 

The autobiography is not all sexual diary. There's much in it of 
his career as actor, laced with remarks on how wonderful both the 
world and he found himself. "People were amazed at my profes¬ 
sionalism," he writes. Or begins a story of a new production say- 


JAFFREY WRITES OF MAKING LOVE TO RAVI SHANKAR’S 
GIRLFRIEND AS A SOMEHOW HINDU EXPERIENCE, “WE 
WERE TRANSPORTED T0...THE BRINDABAN GARDENS ’. 





ing; "The other landmark In my career 
was...." The stories of his well-known roles, 
and the far too lengthy accounts of his small 
parts in forgotten productions stretch 
tediously and, soon, tiringly. Far too much 
trivia of the past here, in language soaked far 
t(X) heavily in self-congratulation. There's 
I something wrong with an autobiography 
that says. Come and see the irresistible genius 
that's me. Even for the seriously theatre- 
inclined, there is little here about acting, the 
experience of theatre, of cinema in itself. 

Instead, Jaffrey offers stories of his contacts 
leading to plays and ix'rformanccs leading to 
parlies, then more contacts. After some time 
you don't particularly want to know. It all 
gets a bit dull as it goes on, then more than a 
bit as it goes on and on. 

O N four occasions, Jaffrey writes, he was 
given a l)lack eye-—thrcH* times because 
he was punched, once in an accident. 

And this story comes as a blow-by-blow acco¬ 
unt. You tan admire tlie actor without want¬ 
ing to know the date, time and place of the 
several black eyes. Cr where he went for din¬ 
ner, and wliat was for dinner. Or of all the nice things that nice 
people said alrout him. latfrey .suffers from being too ardent an 
admirer of himself, and tins autobiography suffers as a conse¬ 
quence of that admiration. And with the autobiography, he. The 
less this autobiography is read, the bettdr for him. 

It isn't just the tone of his story or what he narrates that are 


embarrassing to him. Through the book he 
lets slip a good deal. Like praising an Anglo- 
Indian girl who "defended me in a manner 
that I shall never forget." And the defence? 
‘Oh, Mummy, what are you talking, mun! I 
swear, put him behind a curtain, and hear 
him speak. You'd swear he was an English¬ 
man!'. jaffrey, who writes of some experiences 
at the hands of white racists, is pretty racist 
himself in speaking dismissively of letters he 
received as a boy "from the darkest and ugli¬ 
est l)oy in our class." After Madhur left for 
England, he write.s, she acquired an accent. 
"She broke my heart when she told me how 
very Indian I sounded! I decided there and 
then that f should leave India very soon, join 
her in london and ask her to marry me." 

The book does include a few—but too few- 
interesting accounts, particularly of the strug¬ 
gling years as actor, when he worked as bar¬ 
tender, salesman, anything. The man had the 
nerve, the strength, to stick it through diffic¬ 
ult times for a long time. There is much in his 
life to admire, if he could present it in a less 
self-admiring manner. Saeed Jaffrey has clear¬ 
ly a good memory for compliments. He 
recalls one from a professor at Allahabad who saw one of his stage 
performances; "You were probably not the best student of History, 
but I knew that one day you would make history!" Saeed Jaffrey 
has—as an actor on stage and on the screen. But hardly with this 
book. This has, if anything, given him away. The act is .so much 
better than the man. ■ 







SIKKIM 


Buddha isn’t Laughing 

The Dalai Lama is dragged into the power struggle at Rumtek 


T HK Dalai lama would never have 
wanted to be involved in a court case. 
But that's exactly what happened 
early this October. I’ersonal rivalry and 
power politics in one of Sikkim's main 
monasteries dra,n}>ed the Buddhist spiritual 
leader into a messy situation. He was 
accused, in a |)etition filed with Delhi's 
chief metropolitan magistrate, of conspir¬ 
ing with SIX others to separate Sikkim from 
India and atign it with the Tibetan 
autonomous region of China. At the rrxst 
of the controversy is the power struggle at 
Rumtek, the 250-year-old monastery loca¬ 
ted 24 km off state capital Gangtok. 

Rumtek, headquarters of 
the Kagyupa sect of Tibe¬ 
tan Buddhism, has been 
without a Karmaira—head 
of the monastery—since 
1981 after the death of 
the 16th Gyalwa Kar- 
mapa. Under the sect's 
tradition, the incumbent 
Karmapa normally nomi¬ 
nates his successor and 
leaves behind his identity 
in a cryptic form in a hid¬ 
den letter. This serves as a 
clue for the Karmapa's fol- 
lowere to locate the rein¬ 
carnation of the head of 
the monastery. The 16th 
Karmapa, when he died in 
1981, apparently left beh¬ 
ind no tell-tale due, leav¬ 
ing succession a messy, 
open-ended matter. 

In 1992, the four 
monks-Samar Rin- 
poche, lai Situ Rinpoche, 
jamgonkottul Rinpoche 
and Tsurpu (iyalstab Rin¬ 
poche—who were run¬ 
ning the monastery since 
1981 even while making 
attempts to locate the 
young successor, split 
into two groups. One 
group, led by Tai Situ and 
Tsurpu Gyalstab claimed 
they had found a letter 
among the late Kar¬ 
mapa's belongings which 
indicated that a young 
boy in Tibet was the rein¬ 
carnation. The rival 
group, led by Samar 
Rinpoche, however, pres¬ 
sed the claim of a Kalim- 


pong-born boy for the post. As tension 
rose along territorial affiliations, things 
took an unsavoury turn with supporters of 
the two factions coming to blows. 

This twist to monastery intrigue promp¬ 
ted the Sikkim administration to intervene 
and post armed (xrlice at the premises. As 
Gyame Tsultring, representative of Tai Situ, 
told Outlook: "It was a very embarrassing 
moment for us at the monastery. Never in 
its long history had this place seen a 
weapon being brandished here. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the group opposing our claim res¬ 
orted to physical violence." It was at this 
juncture that the Dalai Uma thought it fit 


to step in. In 1994, he approved the choice 
of the 14-year-old Tibetan boy, Ogygen 
Thinley Dorjee, as the next Karmapa, fur¬ 
ther angering the Samar Rinpoche group. 

Following the Dalai Lama's blessings, 
the boy in Tibet was taken under the 
wings of the monks (who are currently 
training him to become the next head of 
Rumtek). Not one to give up easily, Samar 
Rinpoche launched a campaign against 
Tai Situ the same year. The concerted lob¬ 
bying by the anti-Tai Situ group resulted 
in the monk being expeljpd from the 
country for 'anti-Indian' activities. 

Finally in August this year, under con¬ 
siderable pressure from Dharamshala, the 
notification restricting Tai Situ's entry 
into India was withdrawn and the monk 
was allowed to enter the country even 
though he was barred from visiting 
Sikkim and the northeast. The current 
court case, many analysts in Sikkim feel, 
is an aggressive response 
by the Samar Rinpoche 
group to the latest deve¬ 
lopment in which Tai 
Situ's stand is seen to 
have been vindicated. 

But why is Rumtek rea- 
ily embroiled in such 
murky affairs? As a senior 
journalist based in 
Gangtok, not wishing to 
be identified, says; "It has 
nothing to do with reli¬ 
gion. The current contro¬ 
versy has more to do 
with money and power." 
Since the Rumtek 
monastery is believed to 
be India's wealthiest 
monasteries, with real 
estate worth crores of 
rupees under its owner¬ 
ship, many want to have 
a controlling stake in its 
affairs. The court case is 
seen as an attempt by the 
anti-establishment group 
to keep the issue on the 
boil for as long as possi¬ 
ble. As a senior Sikkim 
government official says: 
"Given the Dalai Lama's 
background. It's incon¬ 
ceivable he could ever 
work against Indian inte¬ 
rests. The whole case has 
beeff drummed up to 
gain cheap publicity." 

But cheap publicity 
demands a heavy price. 
In this case, it has made 
the Dalai Lama an unwit¬ 
ting victim in the entire 
controversy. ■ ^ 

NItin A. Gokbale 


SWAPAN NAYAK 



Ttwgmuptedbylai 
Situ (right) is trainhig 
Ogygen Oorlse, 14, to 
be the next hssd of 
Rumtek. the Oalel 
Urns eggrbues. 
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Philosophy of Clay 

A rich, yet incomplete tribute to India’s pioneering kilnsman 
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By KRISTINE MICHAEL 


G URCHARAN Singh is a legendary 
figure in the world of contemporary 
Indian pottery. He was single-hand¬ 
edly responsible for bringing an 
awareness of studio fxsttery into India, not 
only ta'hnically, by building the first kick 
wheels, the first stoneware 
clay body and oriental fels- % 

(Kithic glares, adapting the 
industrial coal kilns tor the 
studio potter, but also for 
talking about pots, his 
search for an elusive qual¬ 
ity, and his romance with 
the medium. Ills commit¬ 
ment to clay as a way of life 
and his battle for survival 
was a source of inspiration 
for others. He remained 
simple, earthy, humorous 
and loving, drawing 
friends and students to 
him like a magnet. 

Surprisingly, there are 
few Indian books on .studio 
iwttery and practice, and 
this volume will help fill a 
lacuna. Gurcharan Singh's 
1979 Pottery In Mia, now 
out of print, is a charming 
and compelling mixture of 
the historical, technical 
and personal anecdotal. The strength of the 
earlier book was in its first persbn narrative, 
philosophy of clay, mixed with technical 
expertise of materials and kiln! in the 
Indian context. In rewriting the text, 
Anuradha Ravindranath and Anupa Lai 
have tried to mix reportage, technical infor¬ 
mation, quotations and sentiment, a diffi¬ 
cult combination at the best of times, in a 
text that cannot decide whether it aims to 
be a coffee-table type of book or a technical 
one. It turns out to be a bit of both, w^th 
some of the technical ceramic text being 
simplistic and amateurish, 
y However, the production vdues of the 
present book are high, and make it a visual 


treat. Gurcharan Singh, in his earlier book, 
regretted that he could not include colour 
reproductions because of the prohibitive 
cost involved. This does not seem to be a 
problem in the present publication; in fact, 
there could even have been more control 
exercised in the choice and quantity. 
Photographer Shailan Parker was clearly not 
informed on the difference between pho¬ 
tographing ceramic pots for a product shoot 
for cookery and women's magazines, and 
photographing ceramics as art. One looks 
for form and profile, glaze and textural 
qualities in such a book. The 'product 
shoot' approach, however, works well for 
the es'ocative cover photograph, and for 
some of the collage centre.sprcads. 

The first two cha[)ters are the strongest 


Gurcharan 
Singh: pen¬ 
chant for 
blue pottery 



part of the book. The first, titled 'An 
Ancient Craft', combining an archaeologi¬ 
cal and historical point of view, starts with 
the pre-Harappan period and traces the 
growth and proliferation of the unglazed 
clay tradition. The beginnings of architec¬ 
tural glazed tiles on tombs and mosques 
from the eighth century onward are a direct 
link of the persian blue glaze that so 
inspired Gurcharan Singh. 

A aitical look at Gurcharan's work will 
show that he actually survived financially 
on the small-scale handmade production 
work of glazed bricks, tiles and jalis, rather 
than on art pottery. It could have been a 
fascinating study of how he managed to 


work in both worlds, of production and 
small-scale industry, and that of the indi¬ 
vidual, handcraft^ pot in India where 
there is ingrained prejudice towards the 
potter as a lower caste aaftsman. 

Gurcharan, through his contact with 
Yanagi, Leach, Hamada and Tomimoto, the 
protagonists of the Japanese and English 
art/craft revival and debate, was at the right 
place at the right time in 1919, and he 
imbibed from these men their beliefs of a 
new craft activity that was centred In a 
rejection of western industrial capitalist val¬ 
ues. From them, he also learnt to look aes¬ 
thetically at the 'Oriental' style of pottery, 
as opposed to his own tradition, and to try 
to achieve and emulate these qualities in his . 
work. To his credit, Gurcharan always kept 
in mind his own traditional Indian forms, 
the lota, kulhar, surahi and harkah, from 
which he derived much of his work. 

The second chapter, 'Pioneering Potter', is 
a dip into Gurcharan's life—the major eve¬ 
nts and people that shaped him and his art. 
His experiments with kilns and fuel seem to 
have been omitted. This is surprising when 
even the renowned Olsen and Rhodes's kiln 
books mention Gunharan's round coal kiln 
and his firing methods. His substituting 
kanch, glass powder, for commercial frit 
and marble chips for whitening are brilliant 
examples of his 
adaptation of 
Western ceram¬ 
ic materials and 
glaze recipes to 
Indian realities. 

The third chap¬ 
ter, 'The Art of 
Making a Clay 
Pot', disappoints 
by not tackling 
the actual proces¬ 
ses Gurcharan 
went through at 
the Delhi Blue in 
both low and high- 
fired techniques. 
The legacy of Gurch¬ 
aran Singh liva on 
in his son and studio 
partner, Mansimran 
and Mary Singh, at the Andretta Pottery in 
Kangra Valley, where they now work with 
the local ted clay. All the relevant produc¬ 
tion stages could have been studied there. 
.Sure, there are a few examples of this, but 
much more, could have been gained for the 
pottery student by actually focusing on 
these details, rather than suddenly lapsing 
into a basic how-to book. 

One final, minor-grouse. The profile of the 
seven senior Indian potters lacks connec¬ 
tion with the rest of Gurcharan's story. I 
would have liked to have been told how 
they come Into contact with him to be 
deemed bearers of his legacy. ■ 
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Southward Bound 

ACTION choreographer Raam She- 
tty’s latest stunt: a high-profile 
directorial Kannada debut starring 
Bollywood Queen Bee Madhuri 
Dixit. Tentatively titled Ram, the 
film will cost [)roducer Raiiiu a 
whopping Rs lOcrorc, making it 
the costliest Kannada production 
ever. How does he intend to reco¬ 
ver that amount? .Simple, says 
Ramu. Tamil and Hindi versions 
for the all-India market. A small 
price to pay for Ms Dix. 













Testosterone Blues 

AFI'ER the succe.ss of Hyikmbiui 
Blues, Nagesh Kukunoor is on the 
road again. This time (he Atlanta- 
based chemical engineer, in his 
new film Rakfonl: A Iduniey from 
Innocmie, tells a "humorous and 
testosterone-heavy" story of a IB- 
year-old's coming of age in a 
Catholic boarding school. The 
hunt is on for a suitable boy. "1 
am already 30, so I’m history," 
wisecracks Kukunrxrr. 





Don’t Peel it Off 

ONIONS may have Irroughl tears to the eyes of 
the common man, but have baome a point of 
inspiration for artist Bulbul Sharma. Along with 
fellow artist Jatin Das, she's planning an exhibi¬ 
tion based on this elusive tuber. The money 
raised is to go to onion farmers. Says Sharma of 
the effort: "1 don’t want it to Ix-come gimmicky 
It’s a serious concern." Might as well include 
the potato and kill two birds with one stone. 

PRAOEEPBANDEKAR 







Singin’ Bandit 


NIRMAL Pandey, after a convincing portrayal of 
Vikram Mallah in Bandit Qtwen, is all set to burst 
into song. There’s no dearth of roles, but cellu¬ 
loid’s newest bad boy is also a trained classical 
singer. The album will be released early next year. 
Till then, Pandey fans can watch this talented 
actor In his latest release lahan Tak Tim Le Chalo. 









[nner Appeal_ 

i-OR ex-model Gautam Kapoor, both 
Madhu Sapre and Gomri, an innerwear 
Ime, are history In place is Sheetal 
Malhar and the innerwear line has 
been reborn as fun fashion To mark its 
launch, Mumbai's glit set turned out in 
their Gomzi best Svelte Sheetal's 
devoted support fanned rumours of an 
early marriage From mnerwear to 
outer, bachelorhood to mamage, it's 
transition time tor this model couple 


JITENDER GUPTA 



A Cut Above Po litics ^_ 

CONGRESS politician Jagdish lytler's 
famous goatee rests easy on his 18-vear- 
old son Siddhartha But career choices 
have been different lytler junior has 
jumped onto the fashion bandwagon as a 
designer Says the Nirr alumni "I never 
want to enter jiolitics" Now on his way 
to Fashion Institute of Technology (rtr) Iti 
New York, his designs are only for slim, 
Jrim women No fat ladies for Junior Bad 
business, buddy In India, XI sets the reg¬ 
isters rmging 


HL 




. MAHESH BIMJT I 



The director takes on the cefteor,ieWit' 
in defence of his lest film ‘Zakhm* *' 


Why dse fi» an'A'certtfioitt Cor 

Communal hannony 1$ the film^ theme. 
watched by the youA, diose in their fbtmattveyma. 

Has the censor honid been fidr? 

Chairperson Asha Park'll decision to refer the film to (he 
home ministry is shocking. She has abdicated her respmi- 
siUlity. Vk had planned to release the film on Novenber 
24. Now it'll haw to wait tiil the end of January. 

Why is Asha nuddi so vrnry of the fihn? 

She haai't seen it. She's only read the synopsis and fears a badkiash. Ridiculous. 

INd yoH aatidlpate trooble at the scriptliig stage? 

1 had problems with my first film, Maimlein Aur BhI Hal, made 2S years ego. .Zhitot Is 
my last film. Nothing has changed. It’s pointless gloating about die world's bigest 
demoaacy when writers and filmmakers have somebody breathing down dietf nedis. 
What dktyoa intend to convey tfarou^ the film? , 

I've no political agenda Zftkhm Is a fictionalised replay of memories my MOtlfeh » 
Shia. Secularism is not a mere concept It is a natural part of me, a grew igi vdih. 
Why b ZMm so high-pitched and melodnniirtic? 

It's told In the matrix of popular cinema So we have Ajay Devgan, not f^seetuddin. 
How have the tfstribiiton responded to thb smiisnal theme? 

They're cemfused. Zakhm is far too adventurous 
b 50 the right age to retire? 

I'm not rebnng because I'm hred I want to play a larger role, help younger talent 
flower. I'm moving from filmmaking to the more solitary medium oi writing. 

What kind of writing? 

All kinds. 1 write a column for Mid-Day, I'm writing my memoirs for Penguin, and I'm 
scripting my former assistant, 'fenufa Chandra's next film. 

In Zdidnif, the Hindu hero instrts on a biirial for hb mother beconm thnt'e 
her last wish. How do you want to he treated after dcafti? 

You could dump my body m a garbage bln I don't attach any sanctity to this body. 

Salbal Chsttariie 


'Ihrmite proof Got tho 

is not enough... *Pewdsr proof ply I 




Termlto proof plywottd It only 00% Mfo. 

For 100% protoetionyour iMywood mifotirioo 00 boror proof. 

Normal plywwid guaids only agaiflst miside attids 
from temltes. Oeltj Century FFplywoodpuidsabo 
against intih lOacb (torn been or gfem 

dr 

SowhyiaWlNMof jwfemitaretw^ 
iabpewdnfbsttmCkiitnypfji^iwocdiw m$«i SSSm Mm 
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Two Samosas and 
Two Sanoesh 

A nd a glass of vvatfr. That is the standard wel¬ 
come at Calcutta homes. On my second day in 
the city, when the plates arrived at the 
Tollygunj home nl an aunt, 1 knew happily that 
things hadn't (hanged. Bengalis may talk of 
"caalchar" all the time but when they go looking for 
their roots it is fo(xl they are seeking. And as a card- 
carrying ineinber of the Bengali diaspora, it is the 
"singara" and "sandesh" that smell and taste of my roots. 

As a born and bred 
Dilliwali, for me Calcutta is 
this blend of family anec¬ 
dotes and the legends I built 
up from books and films. A 
place that is not home but 
still has this strange emo¬ 
tional pull 1 can't deny. And 
I think it is because family 
and friends welcome you 
with a simple delight that is 
not easy to find in Delhi. 
They have time tor you, they 
are interested and their cell¬ 
phones are not ringing. 

After the samosa and 
sandesh, they order you to come for a meal and bully you into 
stuffing yourself with the hiisa in mustard sauce, prawn malai 
curry and earthen bowls of iiiishti iloi. Growing up with Old 
Delhi kormas and kababs, I am no lover of fish and hiisa bris¬ 
tles with tiny lethal bones, hut for that creamy hiisa of 
Calcutta 1 was willing to risk anything. Also when a musfiimu's 
beady eye watches you from across the dining table, you 
clean up your plate. 

That Sinking Feeling 

W HEN we landed in the city, it was two days to the I’ujas and 
a happy insanity had taken over. We Bengalis take pride in 
being a volatile people. We talk loudly, argue over everything 
and can get e.vcited about the Sandinistas in Nicaragua. This 
was a bumper year because with Durga we had the World Cup, 
a monster, Monica, and a sinking ocean liner. The Puja pandals 
went crazy. One pandal was done up like the Titanic, a disap¬ 
pointed fo(jtball fan club had Godzilla chewing up Ronaldo and 
another a Lewinsky lookalike peeping out from behind 
Saraswati. It was momentarily amusing but for me it wasn’t the 
real "pujo". Durga was just a part of the showbiz here, a way to 
get the crowds and the pictures in the papers. 

The real stuff was in the old zamindar family homes of North 
Calcutta. In Shobhabazaar. Keadon Street and Darjipara, among 
fluted Corinthian columns and marble mosaic floors, Durga 
received the worship she deserved. Traditional, dignified and 
unutterably beautiful. To the beat of drums and chant of 
mantras, behind the shifting veil of incence smoke, as the priest 
raised the many-flamed pntikep up to her face, she looked 
majestic and remote. Also oddly gentle and vulnerable for all 
the weapons she carried. Somewhere a Kumartuli idol-maker 
had drawn those dark elongated eyes, coloured the smiling lips 
and breathed life into a stylised, goddess face. 


No Worming 

C OLLEGE Street woke late after the Puja binge. 

Two days after Dussehra the hangover was obvi¬ 
ously still in place. Usually the shops, shacks and 
pavement booksellers are humming with kinetic 
energy by nine. This morning the shop owners 
were yawning at eleven as they lazily raised the 
shutters. There is one thing about College Street 1 
have always hated. These are the only bookshops 
in the world where you are not allowed to browse. 
They have counters like medicine shops with the 
bcjoks hidden behind them in dim glass cases. The man at the 
counter will give you a discouraging state and ask sternly, “Ki 
chili (what do you want)?" 

How do 1 know? 1 haven't a clue! I am a "caalcharless" 
Bengali philistine from Delhi who would love to discover 
some new authors if only they would kindly let me touch 
those books. Then when 1 mumble out a few names of books 
and authors, even before 1 have finished speaking the man is 
shaking his head and barking out, "Ncyi (don't have it)!". I 
have discovered that the men at the. shacks arc much more- 
enthusiastic about selling. 

Flipping through the latest bestsellers, the fat Puja numbers 
of magazines stuffed with novels, stories, poetry and essays, 1 
thought how wrong Salman Rushdie was. This is where real 
writing is still being done, nol in English. Of course, you have 
to first stop your nostalgia about Sarat Chandra and Tagore 
and look closer at the new writing. It is varied, adventurous, 
at times done with great scholarship and it has the sound, 
smell, taste and images of our land. Indeed, Rushdie's India 
only lives inside his head, it doesn't exist anymore, if at all 
it ever did. 

The Rs 10 Trick 

A t one time we used to laugh at Calcutta's power cuts and 
garbage dumps. In the 10 days of my stay there wasn’t a sin¬ 
gle power cut and alter the hawker shacks were removed the 
roads look broad and clean. Now the messy Gariahat is a lovely 
market to browse the shops. You don’t cough and weep in traf¬ 
fic jams and buses don't chase pedestrians for the fun of run¬ 
ning them over. In Calcutta, a Delhi-style Blueline bus driver 
would be in plaster cast within days. 

Compared to Delhi, Calcutta is a much more livable city. 
The prices arc lower, potholes and garbage dumps are getting 
less and taxi meters seem to creep compared to that race at the 
speed of light you sec in Delhi. Of course taxi drivers hate tak¬ 
ing passengers and the first response is a shake of the head. 
The solution is to yell, "Ten rupees over the meter!" and he 
will be galvanised into action. One cabbie even thanked me, 
to the astonishment of my nephew who thought they only 
spoke in grunts. 

Dual Opiates 

T hey may love Durga but, of course, they never forget Marx 
In Calcutta. So there were tents shrouded in red banners 
selling marxist mementos outside many puja pandals. Then 
the cPi(M) conference began. So the procession of trucks car¬ 
rying the Durga idols to the Ganga for immersion drove down 
Gariahat Road decorated with drooping red flags. Goodbye" 
Durga. Hello Lenin. 



SUBHAORA SEN GUPTA 


JAYACHANDRAN 
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You l<now how ntumr. ui e...sweet, loving, raring Bui very finirky about what they likt; 
and what they don't. So difficull to please. Dad wants to do up the bathi oom walls in 
mum s favouiite marble texture design. Fiust Orient to m.ike such tiles. 


To 

k 


see the complete range of Orient's 


ceramic glazed tiles, ask for a catalogue and dealer locations close to you. 


ORIENT tiles 


Tomorrow’s trends, today 


Orient Cframics ano lNiiusrRii-.s LiMiTnit 

Iris House,16 Business Centre,Nangal Raya,New Delhi-110046 Ph.:(0ll)S5l I274/S50 I206/5S2 1206 Fax.(0ll) SSI l273e-mailorient-tiles@usa.net 
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A new breed of cutting-edge Indian entrepreneurs 
are using the World Wide VVeb to find fame and fortune. 
They are gutsy, they are global, they are the future. 








Calling the U.K could get you there. 



Make a 6 minute phone call to the United Kingdom and you could 
win a Maruti 800 or two return economy class air tickets to the U.K., 
or an Akai Home Theatre. There are lots of consolation prizes too! 


To iMitcT the contest, simply: 

n Milkf .1 tmniiir till! lo .mvwlicif Jii tl’t t' K. Uills nui'-t bv 
ir, it!f tlunnii tin- pfiinti 2 !>lii n< I'lns OiOOd liuaisi t»i 

■/'h I.MHMiv, hoins» iirnliisivr^ 

t \ Srnd . 1 »«)|»v "I M>ui loll phoiH* bill oi v(»mi niitbiio plHnu bill <n 
a I’l'n 11 'M i|iMc)r ppii.il (M plmltu «»|>\ i to. Post Htix Nti. 11 <><>7. 
Mumtiai - too 021. 

M!ninii.ini iloi ontoiinvj ibo •oniosi is h ininiih s 
poi (.ill, h(iwo\i r imiltiplo onlnoi? jro .illowoU t<H laOs lasliiiK 
(ot tnoio ih.iri 0 iinriMtos IJ \«iu rii.iko .i IJ miiiiitt* t ill. if vmII 
bo n \ onioil .ts ivNti I b.iih os to VMM So (ho in«»io vou tall, iho 
‘lO.t. I \iHll I h.ll’i os ,iio 

I' \i! I Mini s must bo nsttvfd l)v nioliiixbi ori .list M.iuh. 
j"M') I ,•nines Mill not bo onioif.iiiiot!. 

'' I'bi jiii/os to tin loniostanis will bo awattlod b.ist d im a 
lih k\ (itavy 

fi' 1 bo (!i,o\ v\ill bt belt! nil l''>tb .\pni 100*1 m Mumb.ii and tlio 
I'li/os .iMi.mou ed. rbon 

7 I I’ho imim's dei'Sinn i*- lin.il .md n(> t oriospoiidoru «• Mil! bo 
tlMoioi! I'Un 11,0 Wjniu'is Mill ho nnlifioi] liv pest. 
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ETTERS 


World of Despair 

1 just read Vinod Mehta’s Islands 
of Despair (Delhi Diary, Novem¬ 
ber 9). I was in Wales, UK, rece¬ 
ntly to pursue a three-month 
course in broadcast journalisin. 
1 found it's not only Indians in 
India who have a sense of dis¬ 
gust and despair about the cou¬ 
ntry but NRis as weii. fhey all 
asked me if I was (banning to 
'stay back’. I iravelkKl to other 
parts of Furope. .North America 
and the Middle East—a similar 
mood prevailed there. 1 was 
told 'the reality will hit you the 
moment you land at ici airp¬ 
ort’. It did. Starting from absol¬ 
utely irrelevant questions by 
the immigration officials to ha¬ 
rassment at the customs. 

When 1 was away, 1 longed to 
return; now that I’m here, I’ve 
begun to wonder why 1 should 
stick here—in the planet’s most 
polluted city? Do our politicians 
actually think they’ll reap fruit 
svhen they’ve sowing wiH*ds! 
The more I read, the more I tell 
myself—’Get Out’. (Juess that’s 
why 1 picked up a five-year sub¬ 
scription to Oiitlwk. 

MoMt Tundon, 
New Delhi 
m 

You write of "a forlorn belief 
that a country that can jrroduce 
Amartya Sen will somehow be 
set on course". I'he problem has 
never been prcxlucing people 
like .Sc>n but kevping them on 
this soil. Our genius is always 
discovered in an alien land. No 
sooner are big awards (Bcxiker, 
Notiel et al) announced that we 
run to renew the broken umbil¬ 
ical cords. By then it's tex) late as 
our genius prefers brain drain 
than brain in a drain. 

Slml Ratra, 
New Delhi 

Back to the Old Game? 

That Karunanidhi is back to his 
Machiavellian game of separat¬ 
ist politics by attempting to res¬ 
urrect the Rama vs Havana cont¬ 
roversy is least surprising {The 
Politics ofRavana, November 2). 
Whenever harried or overwhel¬ 
med, the bigot in Karunanidhi 
surfaces with a divisive agenda 
resting on linguistic, regional or 
casteist prejudice. This time he’s 
unnerv^ by the mammoth res¬ 
ponse to the MUMK rally in Mad- 
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Too Heavy a Price 

It’s Indeed disheartening to 
know that despite early warn¬ 
ings of aop failure, the gov¬ 
ernment was unable to prevent 
the onion shortage (Vegetable 
Stew, November 9). As the 
world prepares to move into 
the next millennium, India is 
still unable to guarantee food 
security to its people. How can 
the politicians expect the 
nation to attain commanding 
heights when they can’t even 
provide basic nece^lties like 
food? I shudder to imagine the 
scenario if, God forbid, the rice 
or the wheat crop fails. 

Kennedy PhiUlps, 
New Data 

■ 

What do you call a govern¬ 
ment which can’t control the 
price of salt? Namak Haraam. 

What would you call a gov¬ 
ernment which asks the min¬ 
istry of commerce to find an 
^export maTto for potatoes and ; 
then asks the same ministry to 


ras and the groundswell of sym¬ 
pathy in support of the bjp. 

To criticise the then govern¬ 
ment’s attitude towa¬ 
rds striking industrial 
workers, I^runanidhi JHjjl 
once called the late 
Mohan Kumara- 
mangalam "the son of 
a Brahmin woman from Kama- 
laka". When the late MGR was 
Tamil Nadu CM, Karunanidhi 
often referred to him as "a Mal- 
ayali trying to create a Kerala in 
the land of Tamils". When vet¬ 
eran Marxist P. Ramamurthy 
lashed the then Karunanidhi 
regime for its perceived anti¬ 
labour policies, he replied; 


identify countries to import 
potatoes from? Wayward. 

Wlio’s to pay the price for 
onions? Delhi and Rajasthan 
after the November 25 polls. 

What would you cook sans 
onions, salt, chilli, vegetables, 
cereals and pulses? Nothing. 

Rohit Rafan, 
Mumbai 

m 

Many thanks for the graphic 
price mark-up of vegetables— 
starting at Rs 5 a kg on Day 1 at 
the village to Rs 60 at the retail 
outlet by Day 4. It’s a sensa¬ 
tional 1,200 per cent mark-up. 
I don’t know why we should 
be doing any other business in 
the country. My son, presently 
studying software, now wants 
to switch to vegetable selling. 
This trade seems to have more 
profit potential than selling 
steel or automobiles, even 
magazines. But please do con¬ 
tinue with Outlook. We like it 
even though we'd like its arti¬ 
cles to be more digestible. 

Rafen Kumar, 
New Delhi 

■ 

Miqr I amend the definition of 
the afF doing the rounds of the 
capital (HI the eve of assembly 
polls: "Bhcigo fanta Peetegl". 

Re^en Kumar, 
New DOM 

m 

Outlook deserves aU praise for 
adding fuel to fine by quoting 
highly-inflated prices of ess¬ 
ential vegetables on its cover 
and saying the crisis might 
jihalijr "cost aiP the govern- 


"These are the people who 
came through the Khyber pass 
3,000 years ago”. When Jaya- 


ment”. Instead of assuring the 
common man that the crisis 
would be over soon, such an 
irresponsible attitude can 
only create panic. 

But unfortunately 'to shock 
and sell’ is a tendency Outlook 
has been unable to escape. 
That intentionally-designed 
cover was nothing but a pub¬ 
licity gimmick. It might have 
earned Outlook thousands of 
dollars overseas, but for Ind¬ 
ians the November 9 issue was 
in fact: Not to be seen; Not to be 
Touched and Not to lx Read. 

Vebhav Gupta, 
Chandigarti 

■ 

Start Buying Rice might oeate 
unnecessary panic among your 
readers. Already there’s news 
that salt is being hoarded in 
Delhi—a trader sold 2.25 lakh 
packets-in one day. Your asser¬ 
tion that the bjp can’t cope 
with the complexity of ruling 
India is without judgement. 
You say that for the trader no 
government could be better. In 
India, under the present cir¬ 
cumstances, no other govern¬ 
ment would’ve done better. 

B.C. Shtdi, 
Mumbtd 

■ 

The prices of vegetables displa¬ 
yed on your cover are a Hima¬ 
layan exaggeration. Is this your 
new strategy to enhance your, 
readership? A hee press la a. 
must but cotahiiy not at the 
cost of inlsleadiiu bur citizens, 

K,gJ. 

> ' 


lalitha was CM, Karunanidhi 
often alluded to her caste and 
regional origins. Hindi was cal¬ 
led "the language of 
A the dogs" in graffiti all 

over Tamil Nadu dur- 
EBB ing the anti-Hindi agi- 

■B** tation spearheaded by 

the DMK in the mid- 
'60s. Earlier, Rajagopa- 
lachari waS"slandered as a pro¬ 
tector of the Brahmins by Dra- 
vidian leaders. Whether Kam- 
nanidhi will succeed in his sin¬ 
ister attempts to hoodwink the 
Tamil masses this time is a 
moot question. 

R. Sampath Kumar, 
Bhopai 
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The Politics of Ravma makes for 
sad reading. Our politicians 
should know these facts; 

• According to Swami Daya- 
nand, the Arya Samaj founder, 
Arya means a good person and 
asura a bad person. They don't 
relate to any set of peo()le. 

• There is conciusive proof 
that 'Aryans’ were foreigners. 

• Ravana was a brahmin and 
according to the same theory, 
he was horn I IP. 

• Kama and Duryodhana were 
both blue-blooded, so-called 
Aryans, but both are consid¬ 
ered asura (evil) because of 
their misdeeds. 

• The story of Raraayana har¬ 
dly has any historical proof. 

• Kminent scholars like Rahul 
.Sankritayan, Maha Mohopadh- 
yaya et al say ancient Ayodhya 
existed in Afghanistan. 

Indians have enough probl¬ 
ems as it is; will our politicians 
stop making our life more mis¬ 
erable with their stupidity! 

Ashok Sahdev, 
New Delhi 

Indeed the Villain? 

Wg Cdr S. Mitra, writing for 
Chief of Air Staff S.K. Sareen 
{Letters, November 2), cleverly 
deflects the latter's role in pro¬ 
moting the Su-.SO deal and attr¬ 
ibutes the near-mutiny in iaf to 



a Freudian slip between 'hghter' 
and 'flying allowances’. This Is a 
joke. Research shows ur-nRiio's 
‘proper evaluation’ of the Su- 
30 was, in fact, most improper. 
The non-existent .Su-30 Mk-I 
was evaluated by carrying out 
trials on an Su-27 PU trainer 
aircraft. Its technical evalua¬ 
tion was done with 'paper spec¬ 
ifications'. as the airaaft still 


Be Ethical, Not Casual About Hunting 


[ had to be developed! The price 
evaluation was flawed: compar¬ 
ing a partially negotiated price 
for Su-.SO with a non-negotia- 
ted budgetary price for Mirage 
20(X)-S. Vital lifet 7 cle costs too 
weren't factored in—this can’t 
be dune unless the aircraft has 
been in service for some time. 
The aircraft was selected first, 
the justification found later. 

Sareen was very much part of 
the discussions leading to cabi¬ 
net approval and the unprece¬ 
dented payment of advance to 
Russia without a contract being 
signc‘d. It was finally signed in 
November '96,10 months after 
Sareen became cas. He insisted 
on acquiring 24 (not 8) Sukhois 
in the initial batch—delaying 
things by 10 months. His role 
in selecting the avionics pack¬ 
age is another scam, and led to 
another 17-month lag. When 
he took over, he could've told 
Delhi the Advanced Jet Trainer 
was priority, not Sukhoi. 

Raja Menon, in TIk OU ircge 
Within (November 9), too tries 
to shift the blame from Sareen. 
He should check the operation- 
ality of the eight .Sukhois in 
Pune and the second-hand equ¬ 
ipment the Russians have pal¬ 
med off to us. The Su-.IO is clea¬ 
rly a bad deal in every respect. 
The 'nautanki' for which he bla¬ 
mes others is also being enacted 
by the services. It's not fair to 
blame the media or the ministry 
alone when the services them¬ 
selves arc part of the 'siege'. 

Gen Ashok K. Mehta (retd), 
Nolda, VP 

■ 

it's painful to read the article 
Under a Cloud of Suspicion (Octo¬ 
ber 19) which has given a one¬ 
sided view. Since serious allega¬ 
tions have been levelled against 
a top-most officer of the iaf, it 
would've been proper for your 
correspondent to at least give 
coverage to the version of Sar- 
cen, who’s still serving as the 
CAS, in your magazine. This one¬ 
sided condemnation of a serv¬ 
ing chief is definitely against 
the interest of the country. You 
have labelled the cas as 'cor¬ 
rupt', Why then does he conti¬ 
nue to head the iaf? Your read¬ 
ers would like to know. 

fagfit Singh Modi, 
Jamnm 


Hunting is a perfectly legiti¬ 
mate activity, and there are 
many instances of hunting 
organisations and hunters 
working actively in the field 
of wildlife conservation here 
in India and elsewhere {Buck 
Stops Shooting Stars, October 
26). It's unfortunate that the 
antics of Salman Khan, Saif 
Ali et al , 
have given . w * 



Sion that it's a frivolous left¬ 
over of the Raj. One has to 
distinguish between ethical, 
serious hunting and casual 
hunting. Lost in the dust that 
this issue has raised is the 
need to review whether our 
Wildlife Protection Act is rea¬ 
lly addressing the situation 
effectively or is It catering to 


the personal whims of a 
select group of well-meaning 
but idealistic individuals? 

The real threat to the black 
buck in Rajasthan and Sauras- 
htra comes not from local or 
celebrity hunting but the 
depletion of habitat due to the 
pressures of agriculture and 
industry. While •hunting of 
threatened or endangered spe¬ 
cies is a matter of serious con¬ 
cern, the real battle today Is to 
protect, then enlarge the habi¬ 
tat without which no species 
can survive for long. We need 
policies that enable retention 
of land under wildlife use. 
That means getting ild of col¬ 
onial legislations and overre- 
llance on sentimentality. 

Ethical and well-controlled 
hunting elsewhere has resul¬ 
ted in better wildlife manage¬ 
ment, better feedback, more 
habitat and more wildlife. A 
totid ban on hunting and on 
practically everyth!^ to do 
with forests, as is practiced in 
India, is unlikely to achieve 
any of the above objectives. 
Kamasinjfit D. Ghorpode, 
KoBu^ur 


But Not a Drop 

It's indeed a paradox that Cher- 
rapunji, the second wettest 
place on earth, suffers drought 
during the winter months 



{Rain-fed But Thirsty, November 
2). It seems all the rainwater, or 
most of it, drains off the cliffs 
into the fertile plains of Bangla¬ 
desh. Surely, there’s technology 
to conserve rainwater—building 
underground storage facilities, 
constructing mini-bunds so 
that water percolates down 
rather than flows off. 'That may 
perhaps solve Cherrapunjl's 
drinking water problems. 

DS.N. Murthy, 
Bangalore 


A Wide. Wild World 

You show tremendous ignora¬ 
nce when you say "only 1,431 
black bucks, worshipped by the 
Bishnois, remain in the world" 
{Buck Stops Shooting Stars, Octo¬ 
ber 26). There are black bucks 
all over the country—in Saura- 
shtra, Raja.stlian and in differ¬ 
ent pockets of Haryana and 
MP, but they're being hunted 
by poachers for their meat. 

We should learn game mana¬ 
gement as it's practised in 
Texas, which imported our 
black bucks a decade ago and is 
breeding them in thousands 
today. 

The present policy of prohibi¬ 
tion and our sentiments on wil¬ 
dlife have' totally failed. It's 
time we treated game as an 
'economic resource' as is being 
done In other parts of the world 
where because of such progra¬ 
mmes, wildlife has multiplied 
by hundreds, if not thousands. 

Asinash C. XoMl, 
New Delhi 
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Hivnting for a hospital bed? Just contact R. Gopalakrishnmi. 


OUN(i Kedar 1^1 Shrcstita 
came from distant Nepal 

with his cancer-stricken father, a meagre purse and a chit 
bearing insurance agent R. (iopalakrishnan's address. Shreshta 
had t)ccn told that Gopalakrishnan, though a stranger, would 
guide him through the baffling labyrinth of emergency medi¬ 
care. Since the two didn't know a soul in Mumbai, Gopala¬ 
krishnan lodged them, even as he ran around trying to fix up a 
l)ed at Tata Hospital for the father and a room at the Borjcs 
Memorial Trust close by, at an affordable Rs 10 daily, for the son. 

It's a service Gopalakrishnan has been at with tirele.ss regularity 
for over 16 years. Arranging difficult-to-find hospital beds or app¬ 
ointments with doctors, proairing blood, life-saving drugs that 
need to be imported or ordered over e-mail, even finding finance 
for those who can't afford expensive but essential treatments. 

Gopalakrishnan donned this unlikely role of messiah in 1982 
when his cousin fell gravely ill. It was easier arranging for the 
brain tumour operation than finding a bed, or 
organising the right units of blood. It was then 
that Gopalakrishnan reali.sed how traumatised 
a patient’s relatives are, particularly when they 
need to fortify liim emotionally. At around this 
time, Gopalakrishnan's boss Gopechand J. 

Menghani's brother-in-law was admitted to the 
same hospital in a state of coma. As they braced 
for a kidn^ transplant, Gopalakrishnan saw his 
own experience being repeated—the family was 
ill-equipped for tlie crisis, deluged by the list of 
requirements handed out by a hospital staff too 
busy to guide them. Gopalakrishnan pitched 
in. By now he was helping out families of other patients In the 
general ward, litis work kept him increasingly away from office, 
but his chief, knowing the depth of his concern for the ill, always 
paid him his salary in full. But Gopalakrishnan, who wouldn't 
accept charity, branched out as an insurance agent, allowing 
himself time to attend to his calling. He also mans a recruitment 
agency that ensures he can set aside 7 am to 2 pm daily to attend 
to all those who appeal to him. 


It can l)c a knock at midnight, a 
despairing phonecall, a letter, even 
a mere slip of paper bearing his name. "Please help my friend," 
writes a desperate S. Qamaruddin from Jeddah. "He has elephanti¬ 
asis." The Saudi Arabian embassy requests him to arrange for a 
Jaipur foot. In cases such as the latter, he charge's five per cent of 
the agency's expenses, but attends all calls from Mumbai for fre-e. 
"Till date 1 haven't bought him a cup of chai," says a grateful 
G. Verghese (name ehangeif), whom Gopalakrishnan had helped 
through his second heart attack. “My wife, who knew him at 
work, just rang him the minute 1 experienced the attack. He arra¬ 
nged immediately for a doctor, organised a hospital bed. I suffe¬ 
rs a third attack. He was with us throughout. When my wife told 
him we couldn't afford the lakhs of rupees needed, he arranged 
for Dr Lekha Pathak to do both the angiography and the angiopl¬ 
asty for just Rs 20,000," says the misty-eyed chartered accountant. 

Dr Jehangir Sorabjc'e, phy.sician at Bombay Hospital, confirms; 

"He's a sincere fellow. The Arabs who land up 
in Mumbai for medicare are hounded and 
cheated by touts, who also take a commission 
from doctors. But Arabs know they're safe with 
Gopalakrishnan." Which may explain why the 
first call of some overseas patients is invariably 
the Gopalakrishnan number. 

He assiduously set out writing to hospitals and 
doctors, cultivating those who could accommo¬ 
date the stricken within a budget, or in an emer¬ 
gency. "I realised it was not the illness that con- 
sum^ a patient, but his helplessness that infec¬ 
ted even his relatives. Most q{ us are completely 
unprepared. If you help them tide over this immediate crisis they 
can give Itim life-saving moral support,” says Gopalakrishnan. 
Today he has a list of over 2,000 volunteers who come on call to 
donate blood—however rare the blood group. He has also collec¬ 
ted a list of 600 trusts to which he directs needy patients. 

"It had started out as a personal experience, but now it's my 
life's work," says the good Samaritan even as he teaches out to 
attend yet another call. At (022)8748043/8757051. ■ 


BySHAMEEMAKTHAR 



Gopalakrishnan has 
a list of 2,000 
volunteers, who 
come on call to 
donate blood— 
however rare the 
blood group. 
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SCANDAL 


DANGEROUS LIAISONS 

The CBI zeroes in on Romesh Sharma’s links with a Reliance man and other “powerful” associates 


ByRAJESHJOSHI 

I N his hour of I’wl, moments before he 
was pul liehiiul bars, Dawood Ibrahim 
aide Roiiifsli Sliarma turned to two of 
his most trusted friends for help: 
famous cai importer Lalit Bagla and 
K. Italasuirralmianiam alias Balu, Reliance's 
esjualiy famous liaison man in Delhi. 

In order to svriggle out of the 
polite dragnet, Sharma even 
tried to make peaie with H. 

Suresh Rao, the Bombay-based 
owner ot the lielicopter he had 
grabbetl, who had been at his 
wit's end to get it itack. in a 
quick volte-face, Sharma not 
only offered to return the heli¬ 
copter, but also proposed a Rs 
2()-lakh booty. But before con¬ 
fronting Sharma for one last 
time which led to a scuffle— 
and tile arrest—Rao had lipped 
otf the ( III and the police. 

When the police arrived on 
the scene of the row, they bun¬ 
dled Sharma, and also Rao and 
his friends to the police sta¬ 
tion. /fS soon as Sharma sensed 
that he was in a spot, he tried 
to strike a deal. He snatched a 
cellphone from one of Rao's 
friends to contact either Lalit 
Bagla or Balu and told Rao that 
"they would .send the money 
right away". ,\t that moment, 
a TV crew reached the police 
station to tiy and wangle an 
interview ol Sliarma. Rao's 
friend grabbed the opportun¬ 
ity to snatch liis cellphone 
back before the cops pushed 
Sharma Into the "hawalaal" to 
avoid the media. 

As the investigation into la 
affaire Sharma gets murkier 
and murkier, one intriguing 
question remains unansw¬ 
ered: who provided Sharma 
with money in Delhi whene¬ 
ver he needed it? Ballu, 

Sharma’s henchman, also in 
custody, has told investigat¬ 
ing agencies that "cash used 
to come in sacks and then it 

Shamn with two loraigner 
‘friends' at Ms farmhouse 


would go in suitcases from Sharma's 
house to different people, including 
politicians". Despite a case registered by 
the Delhi Police under the Official .Secrets 
Act against Balu, and despite a detailed 
"quizzing" of Lalit Bagla, both deny hav¬ 
ing anything to do with Sharma. 

The case against Balu under the Official 
.Secrets Act was registered after a raid at his 


house yielded a bunch of inaiminating 
secret official documents pertaining to 
government decisions on petroleum, 
power etc. The police is tight-tipped about 
the nature of the documents but admit 
that the papers indicate that probably no 
information, however confidential, was 
out of Balu's reach. The fir, filed by the 
crime branch of the Delhi Police, has been 


A FRIEND IN NEED. 


Minutes before be was put in custody, 
Romesh tried to call Reliance’s Balu and 
car importer Lalit Bagla to help 
him out with some money—Rs 20 
lakh—to buy his release. 


put in a sealed envelop. 

Soon after Balu's name was 
linked to Sharma, business 
tycoon Dhirubhai Ambani's 
Reliance India Limited (ril) dis¬ 
sociated itself from the affair. 



In a brief press release, comp¬ 
any officials stated that they 
had nothing to do with 
Sharma or his deals. But sur¬ 
prisingly, the company didn't 
seek any explanation from 
Balu as to why his name was 
being dragged into the case. 
Balu told Outlook: "Some peo¬ 
ple are trying to finish Rel¬ 
iance, that is why they want to 
frame me. At this point 1 would 
not like to say anything but 
my company has not called for 
any explanation from me." 
Nor has the police. In fact, the 
police seem to be reluctant to 
arrest Balu. Says a senior police 
officer: "Once you arrest the 
person then you have to file a 
chargesheet within a certain 
peri^, therefore arrest some¬ 
time doe not help." 
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Balu, Dtiirnbhai Ambani’s right hand 
man, knew almost everybody "who mat¬ 
ters" in political and bureaucratic circles. 
On behalf of Reliance, he even accepted 
an award on December 14, 1996 from 
then prime minister H.D. Deve Gowda. 
Business sources say he knew so much 
about the inside happenings of Reliance 
that the company loiildn't afford to sack 
him. Admits an iiivestigator; "Balu and 
Sharma are two sales of the same coin. 
Balu was avvate about everything that 
Romesh did." 

Investigaliiig agencies have stumbled 
upon even more information 
revealing Balu's links with 
Sharma. Alter talking to Balu, 
the poliie interrogated one 
I’ooja, who is a Reliance e.xecu- 
tive and resides on the second 
lloorat 12/19 .Sarvapriya Vihar. 

The pro[H*rty was dcvelojred by 
Sharma and was given to one 
Ms Gidwani in lieu of C-28, 

Mayfair (uirden where Sharma 
lives. Pooja told the investiga¬ 
tors that "Balasubrahmaniam 
got me the house". 

I NTERESTINGLY, the police 
claims that in the 'barsati' of 
tire Sarvapriya Vihar house, 
two sisters from Bijnor live 
who, according to Balu, are 
"friends" of Sharma. In fart, the 
sisters were planning to shift 
out after Sharma was arrested 
but the police got wind of 
it and managed to question 
them. .Says a senior officer asso¬ 
ciated with the probe: "These 
two sisters were being exploited 
by Romesh Sharma." 

According to sources, Lalit 
Bagla was not only "known" to 
Sharma, he was "deeply inv¬ 
olved" with him. Bagla's name 
figures .nnong those few who 
accompanied Sharma to Dubai 
to attend Da wood Ibrahim’s 
much-talked-al'out lavish bas¬ 
hes. Top-level sources say oth¬ 
ers on the trip to Dubai with 
Sharma included GopI Kothari 
and Om I’arasram I’uria, both 
bu.sine$.smen. 

By his own admission, Bagla 
is a pure vegetarian and also suffers from 
diabetes and other ailments. So, Dawood 
flew in a special cook to Dubai to prepare 
vegetarian dishes when he hosted a dinner 
for Bagla. Agencies have aLso gathered 
information that Dawood even offered 
Bagla one of his swanky cars which was 
parked outside his house when Bagla lav¬ 
ished praise on it, an offer he refused. 
Bagla also finances cars and insiders claim 


that Sharma u.sed to help him in this trade. 

Sources say Bagla's last trip to Dubai was 
around six years ago, in 1992. And surpris¬ 
ingly, Romesh Sharraa's passport of that 
(leriod has vanished, say police sources. 

That Bagla’s name, among others, fig¬ 
ures in the list of Sharma’s supporters is 
evident by the fact that the police have 
already questioned him once after 
Sharma’s arrest. Admitting as much to 
Outlook, Bagla said: "Yes, the police have 

'96: Balasubrahmaniam recaiving an award 
for Reliance from then PM Deve Gowda 



SHARMA CRONIES—A WHO'S WHO LIST 


Sharma’s acquaintances include at least 
two former ministers of state for home, a 
couple of IAS and IPS officers, journalists, 
several businessmen, fixers. But strangely, 
there’s no BJP leader on the list. 


questioned me. In the last six years I have 
not gone to Dubai, let alone meeting 
Dawood. They have checked my passport. 
As far as my business of cars is concerned 
anyone, including pimps, can come to me 
to buy cats. So, Romesh Sharma had also 
bought cars from me." Sharma 'gifted' at 
least one Toyota car, 'bought' from Bagla, 
to his friend Ms Kunjum, a designer. 

Photographs available with Outlook 


show how Sharma used his political con 
tacts to push his deals through. One sucl 
road even leads to Narasimha Rao-crony 
'godman' Chandraswami, currently lyihj 
low. In the photograph, accompanyinf 
this article, Sharma is seen in front o 
North Block (home ministry) with Vipir 
Diwan, a supporter of Dawood Ibrahin 
and a big-time builder of Mumbai. Vipir 
Diwan and his brother Anil's name firsi 
came to light in 1995 when underwork 
don Babioo Srivastava told Jansatta that 
Chandraswami had links wfth Dawood. 
In fact, Babioo Srivastava revealed that 
Vipin and Anil Diwan tool 
Chandraswami to Dubai and 
introduced him to Dawood 
Later, Virendra Pant, another 
member of the Babioo gang, 
confirmed the story. However, 
Chandraswami has denied the 
charge. The Diwans, now 
based in Dubai, ore on the cbi 
watch-list, but officials say 
that no action can be taken 
against them as no case has 
been registered. 

Meanwhile, home ministry 
sources say the cm has been 
granted permission to probe the 
"probable nexus" between 
Sharma and the powers-that-be, 
including businessmen, bureau¬ 
crats and politicians. The cm has 
already drawn up a list of peo¬ 
ple said to be close to Sharma. 
The list of Sharma's support¬ 
ers and acquaintances reads 
like a veritable who's who. It 
includes at least two former 
ministers of state for home, a 
couple of IAS and iPs officers, 
journalists, several top ancl 
middle-rung businessmen and 
a score of fixers, wheeler-deal¬ 
ers and hawala operators. 
Surprisingly, no names of bjp 
leaders figure in the list. 
Admits a top official connec¬ 
ted with the probe: "Whatever 
we have got so far and what¬ 
ever has appeared in the 
media about Romesh Sharma 
is still a tip of the iceberg." 

But there is also considerable 
apprehension in the investigat¬ 
ing agencies about the nature 
of the evidence against Sharma. Certain 
officers feel the evidence would not be 
enough to convict Sharma in a court of law. 

On the political front, the mud-slinging 
match over Sharma continues—primarily 
between the bjp and the Congress. Leaders 
of both parties have accused each other of 
either having hobnobbed with Sharma at 
some time or having used him as an 
excuse to whip the rival. ■ 
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PRIDE AT STAKE 


A horrific run-up to polls notwithstanding, a fighting BJP strains to hold off the Congress 


By ISHAN JOSHI 

T hai tIU' mi' Rtognlsed that it had a battle on its hands to 
let.iin Its sttonghold of Delhi in the forthcoming assembly 
eleitions was clear when the party dumped Sahib Singh 
Verina in favour of Sushma Swaraj a month ago. And the 
developments over the past week have, to the party think- 
tank's la.sting grief, have only .shown how right they were. 

I'o be sure, the mf's list of woes has only increased; insinuations 
about .Sahib Singh Verma's involvement in the murder of hip rebel 
and Samata candidate Vcd Singh in Verma’s home village of 
Vfundka; former chief minister Madan l.al Khurana’s at best 
ambivalent attitude towards this crucial electoral test; 
rampant and virulent factionalism; the sustained 
price ri.se; and the ubiquitous anti-incumlrency factor. 

"It is now a battle tor survival; you cannot contem¬ 
plate the disaster for the party if we lose Delhi,” 
admits a former Delhi mi' office-bearer who has Ireen 
involved with the party's Delhi unit for over two 
decades. The reasons are not 
far to seek. 'I'he party wrest¬ 
ed 49 out of the 70 seats in 
the 199;t as.semt)ly elections 
and in the 1998 lx)k Sabha 
polls it garnered a whopping 
51 per cent of the votes 
polled. A committed cadre 
with mohalla-level networks 
all over the city and strong 
support among the middle 
class, traders, businessmen 
and the post-Partition refu¬ 
gee community have so far made the party virtually 
invincible. It is this pride which is at stake. 

('onventional wisdom among activists of various 
politiial hues, however, has it that the bip still retains 
an edge—albeit a very slender one—and that it 
would need a massive erosion of support for it to 
end up losing the election. It is telling that most 
observers lielu »e that the bip faces a challenge not 
from the principal opposition party, a listless Con¬ 
gress, but from iis own proiK'nsity to blunder. 

Perhaps the best indicator of the mounting trou¬ 
bles for the B|P is the attitude of former chief minis¬ 
ter Khurana, the man who has been central in the 
project of converting Delhi from a broadly pro- 
Congress city to a hardcore iiip stronghold. Add¬ 
ressing a meeting of sup|)orters on November 11, he dropped a 
bombshell: "This may be the last election in which I am partici¬ 
pating." Phis, a day after Khurana, still smarting over the bjp lead¬ 
ership reneging on its promise of installing him as chief minister, 
said of the murder at Mundka; "It is not surprising considering the 
kind of elements who have ba-n encouraged over the past few 
years." fhat Khurana is yet to begin campigning for the party— 
despite 50 very worried candidates petitioning him to help them 
out—is proof of his “disgust” at the bjp. 

Undeterred, Sangh Parivar sympathisers have been working 


overtime to "involve the community” through religious functions 
such as 'jagrans' in umpteen neightxiurhoods. While mention of 
the Pokhran blasts is de rigueur for all candidates, there is a paral¬ 
lel sottu voce Sonia versus Saraswati campaign. Still, the bjp rank 
and file is worried about the danger of falling between two stools 
in the crucial Outer Delhi parliamentary constituency which has 
21 assembly seats (the bjp had won IS .seats from here in 1993). 
For, after the Mundka murder. Sahib Singh's always questionable 
ability to deliver these votes stands further ercxied. 

The committed support to the bjp and its ideology, which 
Sushma Swaraj had spoken of when she took over last month, is 
what the telegenic CM is now depending on to pull her through. 


But the unprecedented hike in prices of ve^tables, oil and other 
essentials is showing signs of denting the economically lower stra¬ 
ta of even this solid votebank. bip strategists had been keen to con¬ 
vert the Delhi elections into a Sushma versus Sheila (Dixit) battle 
in the hope that the former's undoubted charisma would deflect 
attention from issues such as the price rise. But now, even they are 
now ruefully admitting that the Delhi Congress president's refusal 
to play ball has messed up this plan. 

In fact, as Outlook found out after following the Swaraj campaign ' 
trail, the one thing the chief minister is having to spend the major 
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i portion of her speeclies on is defending the 
inability to control prices—both at the 
Centre and state level. Take, for example, 
her speech in the Sarojini Nagar area: 

“People of Sarojini Nagar are an educated 
lot. You should not fall prey to the conspir¬ 
acy hatched by the Congress on the prices 
issue. The Congress was behind the dropsy 
epidemic and the salt scarcity scare...onion 
|! prices are high all over the country due to natural causes." 

I Bjp sources admit that the other proi)lem for Swaraj is that she can- 

t not really pitch this election as a vote on five years of bji’ rule in 
Delhi too strongly (despite the mandatory referenc'es to how well 
the Delhi government has jwrformed) because that provides the 
I opposition far too many openitigs: three chief ministers in a span 
^ of five years, still no full statehaxi for Delhi, plus the prices. It is a 
% pithy comment on the state of affairs in the Delhi Bje that Sushma 
I has had to resort to banking on A.B. Vajpayee's appeal, even if it is 

I showing signs of fading: "This is not only an election for the Delhi 

I assembly but a chance to strengthen Vajpayee’s hands." 

I In the East Delhi parliamentary constituency area, which has 20 
I assembiy segments and which together with Outer Delhi will 


per cent in the 1993 assembly plls. We are 
catching up." With the Janata Dal more or 
less finished as a political entity in Delhi, 
the Congress is hoping to pick up those 
votes as well. Hopes are also pinned on the 
informal tie-up with the nsr (the party is 
supporting Congress candidates wherever it 
has not put up any of its own). 

But the Congress has far too many troubles 
of its own to try and mount an aggressive campaign. The Sikh 
community is infuriated that the '84 riots accused, inciuding 
Sajjan Kumar, H.K.I.. Bhagat and Jagdish lytler, have been given 
place of pride in the Congress campaign committee. Besides, there 
is no leader of stature with roots in Delhi and the bjp has found a 
ready constitueticy among a large section of the middle class, 
pushing them beyond the pale of Congress Influence. 

Which is why the Congress realty does not have an option but 
to let the BJP do the running—and, they hojsc, the stumbling. 
According to Dixit, "the bjp's non-peformance and the debilitating 

Chief ministerial aspirants Sheila Dixit and Sushma Swaral; 
memories of 1984 (ahove) could hurt the Congress 




li FOUGHT IN THi EAST AND OUTER DEIHI CONSTITUENCiES. 


decide the winners of this election, the price rise will again play a 
major role. An erstwhile Congress tostion, this area has the iargest 
concentration of slum clusters in the capital and there is a great 
deal of resentment at the escalating cost of living. 

But all of this will only chip away at the peripheral bjp support 
base, which depends upon the perceived vigour and performance 
of the party; the core remains loyal. The Congress, on the other 
m hand, seems content to get its nose in front by default. Congress 
^ leaders note that "despite winning only one seat in the 1998 par¬ 
liamentary polls, our vote share went up to 43 per cent from 34.S 


price rise will mean a victory for us but we will have to work hard; 
it will not come on a platter." A vast majority of her partymen 
seem to be hoping, however, that just standing on the sidelines 
and waiting to pick up the pieces will be enough "hard work". 

The last week of campaigning before the November 25 polls is 
expected to see the bigwigs from both parties, including Vajpayee 
and Sonia Gandhi, try and bita Delhi into voting for their respec¬ 
tive parties. But unless there is a decisive shift in public mood, a 
close fight is very much on the cards. ■ 

With K.S. Narayanan 
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Having alienated old votebanks, chief minister Shekhawat laces the prospect of a hung assembly 

INDEPENDENTS’ DAT 


Even as rebels give the Congress a scare, administrative lapses and prices taint the BJP 


By BHAVDEEP KANG in Jaipur 

I T’S a quostion of who, the ruling bip or the Congress, is beset 
with more problems. If chief minister Bhairon Singh 
Shekhdwai's ini' ii reeling under a sustained price rise and, of 
course, the ami-incumbency factor, the Congress' cup of woes 
is brimming ovei witli factionalism and a long list of party 
rebels in the electowl tray. And so, pundits are predicting a hung 
assembly, with Congress ti[)ped to win at least 90 seats and the bjp 
not many more than 65, giving indepen¬ 
dents a clear bargaining advantage. 
Significantly, Shektiawat docs not seem to 
I liave bellied his cause. "If they don't have 
j onions, let them eat apples" just about 
; sums up his advice to voters. This hasn't 
gone down too well with an electorate fed 
[ up with spiralling piices, the major issue in 
f the 1998 assembly polls. The anti-lncum- 
h bency factor, after eight years of bip rule, is 
f strong and Shekhawat's studicHl effort to 
make price rise a non-issue—“nobody ever 


died from not eating onions"—has not succeeded. 

Tlte high cost of agiicultural inputs, particularly pwer, has upset 
fanners and not even Shekhawat’s promise of loan write-offs has 
mollified them. An index of growing frustration: in the midst of a 
public meeting last week, a farmer interrupted the chief minister's 
speech with the assertion, "we were better off with the Congress". 

The ruling party’s main plank is development, visible in the 
state's excellent road and telecom network and in the number of 
schools and hospital buildings which have sprouted on the rural 
landscape. Shekhawat's claim that Rajasthan is no longer a Bimaru 
state is no idle boast, as even the anti-Bjp voters acknowledge. 

But tliat's heavily outweighed by other factors. Excessive central¬ 
isation has led to an institutional breakdown: unfilled vacancies in 
just about all departments, interminable delays, a bureaucratic 
consolidation and deteriorating law and order. "Things just don't 
move," is a frequent complaint. Ministers and ml« are seen as inef¬ 
fectual because all files must go to the chief minister. Rajesh, a 
voter from Sikar, says: "During Congress times, you paid money 
and got your work done, bjp workers are not as greedy for money— 
nor can they get work done. Go to an mu and he says that he can¬ 
not get his own work done, much less yours.” He underlines what 
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has become one of the bjp's main problems— a demoralised cadre. 

With little stake in governance, the bjp worker isn't enthused by 
a continuation of Shekhawat's reign, it is on this dilution of will 
that party general secretary Govindacharya has been compelled to 
concentrate. He has tried to address party workers' frustrations by 
introducing new faces, although not quite as many as he would 
have liked. Shekhawat chipped in last week by touring con¬ 
stituencies and holding workers' meetings. 

The Bjp has alienated whole sections. Students are upset with 
mismanagement of universities, manifested last week by the sui¬ 
cide of Nl.shant Blutdwaj, a Jaipur-based student protesting agai¬ 
nst a six-month delay in the announcement of results by 
Rajasthan university. Shekhawat made matters worse by not visit¬ 
ing the hospital and dismissing the incident as the governor's 

JITENOER GUPTA 


the south, adjoining Gujarat-^s many as 30 out of 40. It was 
here, in the small town of Dungarpur that Sonia Gandhi chose to 
kick off her whistle-stop election tour of Rajasthan. The turnout 
was impressive, although she was not, fumblirtg and titering 
through a lacklustre speech. But the electorate was in a mellow 
mood vis-a-vis the Congress. Finding excuses for her, adlvasi voter 
Phakkar said affectionately, “Uski sham abhi tooti rnhin (she is still 
shy)." Ironically, in the constituency, official nominee Nathuram 
faces a strong challenge from rebel Tarun Khadadi. 

In fact, independents and rebels are emerging as something of a 
third force. Nearly 200 rebels are in the fray, most of them from the 
Congress. One estimate has it that as many as 34 Congress and 

Sonia: trying to paper over the Gehlot-Natwar Singh rift 



WHIU 1HE UP niES TO RESUSCITAn A DEIWORAIISED CA0R|, 
THE CONGRESS IS GRAPPUNG WITH NIGN-PIKHEDINFHNITIIIG. 


responsibility. State government employees are also miffed over 
having been denied pay commission arrears for 1996-97. 

The Congress is exploiting the price rise to the hilt, making 
“aloo-pyaaz" the leitmotif of its campaign. But then, all is not 
hunky dory in the party, given its old propensity for infighting. 
The lack of cohesiveness and poor electoral management are tra¬ 
ditional weaknesses. The perception that a post-electoral war over 
the issue of chief ministership will break out is widespread. The 
Jats, who are likely to back the Congress in this election, would 
like their own man as chief minister—Paras Ram Madema or Ram 
Niwas Mirdha would fit the bill. But they are bound to face a chal¬ 
lenge from Rajasthan Congress chief Ashok Gehlot and Nawal 
Kishore Sharma, who is fighting his maiden assembly poll. 

Region-wise, the bip appears strong in Jifipur and its ensdrons. In 
Marwar and Mewar, the presence of independents could queer the 
pitch for the Congress, and in Jalote Buta Singh may cost the party 
up to five seats. Hadauti, comprising four districts, may be a new 
area of weakness for the bjp, while the presence of a tliird force in 
Bharatpur and adjoining areas may work in the bjp's favour. 

The Congress is strong in the jat belt and the Shekhawati region 
and also expects to win the majority of seats in the tribal areas of 


eight BJP rebels are strong enough to give the official nominee night¬ 
mares. Shekhawat himself faces a challenge from Amrit Parmar, an 
Rss worker and local strongman, in the Bali assembly segment. 

Shekhawat can seek cold comfort from the fact that the Congress 
has, as ususal, managed to foul up ticket distribution. Wth the 
assistance of aicc general secretary Madhavrao Sdndla, Gehlot vir¬ 
tually hijacked ticket distribution and got his way in 94 seats. TIk 
N atwar Singh camp was so marginalised that the scKalled chief 
ministerial aspirant could not even manage a ticket for his son. 

The Congress would have done well in the Marwar region, but 
for mismanagement in selection of candidates. The Pali district, 
comprising eight assembly segments, is a classic instance. Thanks 
to interference by sitting MP Meetha Lai Jrin* there are rebels in 
virtually all the seats. In Raipur, bjp nominee Heera Singh Chau- 
han is likely to win thanks to a strong Congress rebel, Sukhlal 
Saincha. Similarly, in Jaitaran, Congress rebel Badri Sant is giving 
official nominee Dilip Chaudhry an especially hard time. 

As a voter claims, "it will be a government of independents." 
While that may be somewhat far-fetched, a Congress leader puts 
it succinctly: "What was a walkover has been converted into a 
contest." With, no doubt, a naii-bltlng finish. ■ 
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vows AND ARROWS 


Digvijay puts on a new coat of paint and talks gram swaraj, 6JP points to the hidden dirt 


By MEERAJ MI SHRA in Bhopal___ 

W HAT is the bigger issue in the Madhya Pradesh assem¬ 
bly elections, Congress corruption or the bjp’s misad¬ 
venture (vis-a-vis prices)? Until the onion fiasco over¬ 
took everything else that mattered, Congress worries 
centred around a strong anti-incumbency factor. But 
the soaring inflation helped Digvijay Singh to turn things around, 
somewhat in his favour. As a bjp leader put it: "When prices rose in 
Delhi, the people blamed its chief minister, but when foodgrains 
became scarce in MP, the prime minister had to take the rap." 

Not surprisingly, Digvijay is going for the jugular. The significance 
of the elections is not lost on him. A win here and Sonia Gandhi 
makes a serious pitch for power at the Centre. In one stroke, Dig¬ 
vijay would emerge taller than all the regional satraps, Madhavrao 
Scindia, Arjun Singh, the Shukla brothers and Kamal Nath. 

In his home constituency of Raghogarh where his ancestors have 
ruled for the last 400 years, the Congress 
chief minister lets go his fusillades. "This 
election is as much a referendum on my 
government as Vajpayee's," says a revived 
and smiling Digvijay. He assiduously 
paints a bleak picture of spiralling oil and 
vegetable prices and then gloats about his 
reign—"electricity is free, gram swaraj has 
been attained and panchayats strength¬ 
ened". As for the corruption and inefficie¬ 
ncy of the Congress, Digvijay would rather 
“let the others deliberate on them." 

Not that Digvijay would deny charges of 
corruption. Seven ministers of his cabinet were denied tickets due 
to various allegations ranging horn land-grabbing to graft—four of 
them have been booked by the Lokayukta and face serious charges. 
A third of the sitting mus could not find favour with the party after 
an exhaustive survey of 1S7 constituencies carried out by a jour¬ 
nalist, S.P. Tripathl, confirmed that the party needed new faces. 

While there are rebels galore in the Congress, Digvijay is not 
unduly alarmed, because his advisors tell him that a similar 
predicament grips the bjp. Party observer Narendra Modi’s list of 
candidates was overruled by party president Kushabhau Thakre, 
leading to a not-so-$ilent rebellion in its ranks. 

But then, the bjp has many sticks to beat the Congress with. Says 
former chief minister and party veteran Sunderlal Patwa: “The 
debt burden which stood at less than Rs 5,000 crore in 1993 has 
increased to Rs 20,000 crore in five years." And though Digvijay 
boasts about the "free power", the bjp points at the Incredible 
shortfall in the power sector. In 1993, Digvijay inherited a surplus 
situation with the state ranking second on the national list; now, 
it's pegged at number 17 with not an extra megawatt of power 
added to the state's overall capacity in five years. 

Economics apart, the bjp can rap the Congress for the deteriorat¬ 
ing law and order situation in the state—the Multai firing that 
claimed 17 farmers early this year and the recent rape of four nuns 
in Jhabua stand out. The state has the largest number of rape cases 

Can Olgvijay Singh (right) ovarcoma tha anti-lneumhaney lactar? 
(Tap) Sandarial Patwa: battling rabals and Uma Bharat! 


and atrocities on tribals. An issue which has already caused a run¬ 
ning feud between governor Bhai Mahavir and Di^jay. 

But these aspects do not particularly perturb Digvijay, who has left 
no stone unturned to woo the rural sector. "1 am going to the peo¬ 
ple with the firm resolve to transfer as much power to them as pos¬ 
sible. Ideally, 1 would like decentralisation and more democacy," 
he says. The cornerstone of his five-year rule has been Panchayati 
raj, which he introduced mid-way through his regime. Now, he pro¬ 
poses to give the voter the right to recall an elected representative 
once in five years if his/her performance is not up to the mark. 

The BJP, which was a clear winner barely three months ago, seems 
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to have lost some of its steam. The enthu¬ 
siasm of Valpayee's 'bati' has waned to the 
f extent that he does not even appear on 
the cover of the party manifesto. 

Then, the sip's pre-election preparation 
also got off on the wrong foot wi^ senior 
leaders wrangling over the chief minis¬ 
ter’s post. While Sonia more or less gave 
Dlgvijay a free hand, the bjp high com¬ 
mand dithered over the issue. The leader 
of the Opposition in the outgoing assem¬ 
bly, Vikram Verraa, was seen as the logical 
successor, but veteran war horses Patwa 
and Kailash Joshi would not let go. So, 
the BJP has not been able to project a 
potential chief minister, unlike in Rajast¬ 
han and Delhi. The infighting in the 
party was evident during last year's organ¬ 
isational elections which could not be 
completed because no one could agree on 
who should be the state president. 



But a bigger problem looms ahead. Immed¬ 
iately after Patwa's campaign speech, stormy 
petrel Uma Bharatl, who heads one of the 
strong pto-Mandal groupings, jumped into 
the fray. The Union minister has been openly 
heading the anti Patwa-Thakre combine and 
nurtures chief ministerial ambitions. If the bip 
wins, party sources say she may actually press 
her claim, only to make way for either Kailash 
Joshi, Wioam Verma or even Babulal Gaur, a 
veteran Yadav leader, who is also regarded as a 
strong Mandal votary. There ate 65 obc candi¬ 
dates in the Bjp list this time. 

With factionalism and the price spiral, the 
BJP may have just missed its chance of cashing 
in on the anfi-incumbency fiictor. The trou¬ 
ble with the BJP is that it may be repeating the 
mistakes of 1993 when it went to the polls 
thinking it was ail over for the Confess. 
After the loss, Patwa's wings had to be clipped 
and S.S. Bhandari was sent to restore order. 


COMEBACK BID; BUI CONGRESS NEEDS BSP TO STAY AflOAT 



This time around, there at least two dozen 
rebel bjp candidates in the hay led by former 
chief minister VIrendra Saklecha whose ous¬ 
ter has been something of a mystery. "He was 
not considered for a ticket and I am not say¬ 
ing why. It’s an internal matter,” says lltakte. 

The Congress may have edged out the bip as 
far as the selection of the right candidates is 
concerned. Digvijay's emphasis has been on 
bmshing the dirt under the carpet, project¬ 
ing young and fresh faces, signalling to the 
electorate that parasites have been weeded 
out. Still, there are plenty of old faces—as 
well as sons and daughters—in the Congress, 
but it is the bjp which finds it difficult to 
explain why it has as many as IS candidates 
from political families, including two from 
Vajpayee's. Uma Bharati's brother, who was 
charged with dacoity—the case was lodged 
when Patwa was CM—also finds place. 

The issue of a separate Chattisgarh, howe¬ 
ver, may be the ace up sip's sleeve. So far it 
has handled the Issue well, timing it with the 
elections. The decisive battles are fought 
there and anyone who eme^s with a 
majority is likely to sweep to power in MP as 
well. The Congress has traditionally bagged 
at least SO of the 90 seats in the region with 
the BIP scoring only once in 1990. 

While MP has tmn a two-party state for 
very long, minor players like the bsp and 
Janata Dal may make a difference in case of 
a hung assembly. Congress has made a 
‘strategic poll understanding” with the bsp, 
fielding ‘weak” candidates in 120 con¬ 
stituencies, a favour the bsp has returned for 
the other 200 seats. The bsp, JD and 
Independents may bring in at least 20 seats, 
which may indeed prove decisive, if that 
happens, Digvijay may still be the only man 
smiling at the end of It all. ■ 
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A GIMMICK BACKHRES 


Such is the numbers game—Chattisgarh has 90 seats—no party now wants to bifurcate MP 


F or an average- Chattisgarhi, the tedium of living on a bar¬ 
ren plateau witti monsoon-dependent agriculture has left 
little time for revolutionary thought. A separate Chattisg¬ 
arh state stirred no mass hysteria till the actual process was 
set in motion with the presidential order in 
September. Now a denial could mean a backlash. Chattlsga 
And a denial seems quite possible with politicians Region 
on both sides rapidly working out permutations. 

Of the .120 seats in Madhya Pradesh, 90 are in 
Chattisgarh and this election will decide the 90 m 

who are to sit in the new Chattisgarh assembly. A ^ 

lot of things can go wrong even as the bill is '****‘ ” 1 112 

likely to be introduced in the winter session of 
Parliament. For instance, if the bjp gets a major¬ 
ity in the rest of Madhya Pradesh, but not in 
Chattisgarh, it will obviously stall the bill as 
the party is hardly expected to carve out a state 
and gift it to Congress. The Congress would 
also hedge and stall in a similar situation. 

Former Congress chief minister Shyama 
Charan Shukla has already opposed the bifur¬ 
cation and even Digvijay knows it may not be 
the right move. He maintains a stoic silence 
when asked anything on Chattisgarh. 

According to observers, a most peculiar situa¬ 
tion may emerge if either party were to net a 
simple majority of 162 out of 320 and a major¬ 
ity- of these seats come from Chattisgarh—it 
seems a likelihood in the bjp's case. Either party 
would then be reduced to a minority in the 
230-member rest-of-MP assembly. Would the bjp 
then keep its promise of a separate Chattisgarh? 

The BJP is in a greater bind. It has to not only ij 
win but win handsomely. Chief minister aspi- I' 
rant Sunderlal Patwa Imows this. "We will 


Chattisgarhi 
Region ' 


its manifesto for the 1993 assembly elections, it never thought of 
implementing it despite being in power at the Centre and in the 
state. It allowed the bip to steal the issue horn right under its nose. 
In January, prime minister Vajpayee promised a sef^rate Chat- 
ANOoPKAtMTH tlsgarh state if the Bjr swept all 11 Lok Sabha 
I A seats. In the event, the bjp got seven but 
Chattisgarh was included in the national age- 
assembly has twice passed a Bill 
authorising separation of Chattisgarh unani- 




Vikram Varma, BJP leadar, In Chattisgarh 



' 



make two governments with a single mously. But once the Union cabinet took a decision in July to pur- 
vote," he says. Chattisgarh may be sue the separation of Chattisgarh, political parties engaged in a 
swept with the promise of a new state, mad rush to take the credit. While the bjp touted it as fulfillment 
but things may not be so smooth for of an election promise, Digvijay nished to Raipur and announced 
the party in the rest of MP. The bjp's it as the capital of the new state. So while the bjp claimed that the 
demand for a separate state is based on new state was granted by them, Digvijay promptly called a special 
a definite political logic: it has never session of the assembly to ratify the Union cabinet's decision, 
done well in the tribal-dominated A cabinet sub<ommittee under Law minister Rajendra Prasad 
region and its loss in the 1993 assem- Shukla started deliberating the transfer of power. Buildings began 
bly elections was largely because to be identified as prospective sites for the assembly and secretari- 
Congress bagged 54 seats here. The bjp at. A war of words broke out between Raipur and Bilaspur pollti- 
won only 30 seats from Chattisgarh, dans as to where the high courts would be located. Ever^hlng but 
while as many as 87 from Madhya a concrete plan for sustained development of the proposed state. 
Bharat which is now an established bjp stronghold. Both parties have released a separate manifesto for Chattisgarh 

The Rss has always treated Chattisgarh as a separate entity with its this time but seem clueless about improving the abysmal rural lit- 

own president but had been unable to make much headway till it eracy rate of 36 per cent, sharing of mineral resources, irrigation 

dedded to adopt the demand for a separate state as late as 1995. The projeds and excise and entertainment taxes. Chattisgarh accounts 

success in the '96 polls, repeated in '98, convinced it that a separate for 47.80 per cent mineral resources with the Devbhog diamond 

state was the emotive issue it required to undercut Congress. mines—capable of an annual yield worth Rs 10,000 crore—yet to 

Crmgress leaders, on the other hand, have never wanted a sepa- be exploit^. On its own it will be a rich state but as bip state pres¬ 
tate state, though have routinely paid lip service. Former aicc Ident Nand Kumar Sai says: "Many bridges have to be crossed 

qwkesman Chandulal Chandrakar from Durg adopted the demand, within the next month or so.” Before a new set of politicians starts 

first raised by socialist leader Khubdrand Baghal in 1967, in 1989. slicing a fresh piece of cake. ■ 

Itaglcally for Congress, even though the demand was included in llMni| MMira 
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COALITION COURSE? 


With no clear alignments. Mizoram may be heading for a hung assembly for the first time 


A NTI-incumbeiicy factor. That's the phrase everyone in 
Mizoram is using in the context of elections to the 40- 
member assembiy in this tiny state, scheduled for 
Novemlx'r 25. The Opposition alliance of Mizo National 
Front (MNf) and the Mizo Peoples' Conference (mpc) Is 
indeed banking upon the anti-incumbency factor to unseat the 
Congress, wiiich has ruled the state under chief minister 
Lalthanhdwla for two consecutive terras. “People ate fed up with 
the Congress rale. They want a change and our alliance has pro¬ 
vided them a strong alternative," says 
Laihmingliana, mnf secretary. “We 
want to end the culture of corruption 
and nepotism ushered in by the 
Congress," adds an mk: office-bearer. 
Lalthanhawla, who is once again lead¬ 
ing the Congress campaign, does not 
see any merit in this argument: "The 
people have seen the functioning of 
non-Congtess governments in the state 
and they are clearly not happy with 
what they got. On the other hand, 
whatever progress Mizoram has 
achieved so far, it is because of the Congress. So people will once 
again return us to power." The 
Congress also makes it a point to tell 
the people that leaders like Brig. T. 

Sailo of the mpc change their political 
affiliations in each election. Sailo, 
mk: president, was a Congress ally in 
the last elections. This time, he has 
formed an alliance with the mnf. 

In reality, it is not smooth sailing 
for either of the combines and for the 
first time since Mizoram became a 
state in 1987, a 'hung* verdict in the 
40-membet assembly is being pre¬ 
dicted. Injecting an element of uncer¬ 
tainty is a new political combine, the 
United Peoples' Party (upp). A con¬ 
glomeration of church elders, senior 
citizens, former bureaucrats and a 
breakaway faction of the mnf called 
the mnf(n), the upp is hoping to repeat 
its success in the Lok Sabha elections 
early this year when its candidate 
won the lone Lok Sabha seat, defeat¬ 
ing a Congressman in a close contot. 

The UPP, backed by the Citizen's 
Common Forum, a moral watchdog, 
is selling the idea of a “new Mizo¬ 
ram". Explains a upp spokesman: “We want development with a 
human face and development meant for all sections of society, 
not a select fm as has happened under successive governments. 
We want a corraption-fiee Mizo society." To which a government 
employee retorts, “It is a utopian concept." Even the mnf-mpc 
combine pooh-poohs the upp. “They call themselves apolitical and 
yet, they are fighting a political battle," points out an mpc worker. 
The two Opposition combines are definitely giving the Congress 
top-brass sleepless nights. Lalthanhawla, in fact, admits that he is 


not sure of retaining the Serchip seat that has returned him four 
times. “The combined Opposition votes in my constituency are 
more than the number of Congress voters," he points out. What 
he need not spell out is that in a triangular contest, he is likely to 
scrape through. In a state where the highest number^rf voters in 
a constituency is 19,644 (the average number of voters in a seat is 
11,000), a minor last-minute swing can change fortunes. 

The Congress is hoping that its achievements and the fact that 
10 new faces have bwn given tickets for the forthcoming polls 
will convince the electorate to vote the party back to power, in 
any case, the Congress would be favoured to lead any coalition 
that may be required to be formed in the post-poll scenario. 

The party has also sought the .services of a Calcutta-based 
Christian organisation to woo clergymen in the predominantly 
Christian state. Lalthanhawla, as shrewd a strategist as they come, 
has already got Sonia Gandhi, whose Roman Catholic antecedents 
are well-known, to address six rallies in different constituencies. 
"The response to her rallies was very entouraging despite this 
being a peak harvest season," liilthanhawla told Outlook. 

The real campaigning in Mizoram is dominated by personal con¬ 
tact and door-to-door campaigning by candidates, thanks to a 
stringent code of conduct prescribed by the Young Mizo 
Association and the Church. Under the code, which is scrupu- 


Lalthanhawla: using Uis Sonia ‘magic’ to woo voters 

lously adhered to by all parties, excessive display of posters, ban¬ 
ners and hoardings is harmed. There is no overt display of wealth 
and attempts to woo voters with feasts and other such blandish¬ 
ments. All candidates are asked to rehain from personal attacks on 
opponents. As a result, elections in Mizoram are a rather subdued , 
affair. And the Election Commission has nothing to do with It. ■ 

NlUn A. QoMmIo in Alzawl 
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OPINION 


Ill-Timed Intervention 


HE Clinton administration may have had only 
the Kood of the Indian subcontinent at heart 
ivlion it announced the partial lifting of sanc¬ 
tions on India and Pakistan on Saturday, 
November 7. But both the timing of the act 
and the element of discrimination against 
India that it contained were less than opportune. The sanc¬ 
tions were lifted when the second part of the composite 
lirst round of talks between India and Pakistan had nut yet 
ended. The discrimination in favour of Pakistan sent a mes¬ 
sage to Islamabad that will make the settlement of disputes 
between the two countries more, not less, difficult. 

The Americans have been quick to disavow any such inte¬ 
ntion. Washington's decision to withdraw its objection to 
World Bank and iNir loans to Pakistan, and not India, was a 
tacit admission that its economic sanctions had not had 
much impact on India but were threatening Pakistan with 
economic collapse. Since the implosion of the Paki.stani 
state was not in anyone’s interest, more had to be done for 
Pakistan than for India. Implicit in this was also the mes¬ 
sage that the lifting of sanctions was not an admission of 
error, but a tactic designed to strengthen the president’s 
hand in dealing with the two countries. 

But the effect of an action is often 
very different from what the actors 
intend. By lifting some of the sanc¬ 
tions in the middle of the Indo-Pak 
talks, the US has eased the economic 
pressure on Pakistan that was the one 
of its main reasons for giving up its 
attempt to internationalise the Kash¬ 
mir dispute so abruptly and agreeing 
to hold bilateral talks on all issues 
simultaneously. And by discriminating 
in Islamabad's favour, it has given the 
majority of Pakistan’s decision-makers 
the impression once more that it is 
not alone in its stniggle against India. 

T hree weeks ago, in these columns 1 
had descrilied a TV panel discussion in Pakistan on the first 
round of the foreign secretaries’ talks. I had [Minted out 
that Pakistanis were, if anything, even more satisfied with 
the talks than Indians because they were convinced that 
India had agreed to discuss Kashmir under intcn.se interna¬ 
tional pressure. They had thus only to stand firm on Kash¬ 
mir and India would wilt over time. This attitude was refle¬ 
cted in the talks. The Pakistani foreign secTetary simply ign¬ 
ored his Indian counterpart’s attempt to establish a base 
line for the talks in the Shimla agreement. When the latter 
pointed out that the pact specifically forbade the signatories 
from coveting each other’s territory, he blandly denied Pak¬ 
istan coveted any Indian territory. When India insisted that 
Pakistan must stop sending mercenaries and militants 
across the border if any meaningful talks were to bo held, 
he denied that Pakistan was doing any such thing. 

What has dismayed the Indian negotiators is the extent to 
which the attitude of "winner takes all" has pervaded the 
discussions held in [)elhi. For more than a decade well- 
wishers on both sides of the border have believed that 


while the Kashmir dispute is intractable, others like the 
con.struction of the Wullar (Tulbul) barrage, the Sir creek 
border delineation and the demilitarisation of the Siachen 
glacier can be resolved very quickly once the political will 
to settle is present on both sides. The talks in Delhi ha^e 
shown that the will is not yet there. 

Pakistan objected to the Tulbul barrage in 1987, three 
years after construction had 
liegun, saying it was intended to 
store the waters of the Jhelum, 
which had been assigned to it 
under the Indus waters treaty of 
1960. India assured that the only 
purpose of the barrage was to 
regulate flow in the Jhelum wit¬ 
hin Kashmir to make it naviga¬ 
ble all the year round. In 1991 
Pakistan accepted this position 
and signed a draft agreement 
that set the parameters of the 
barrage and established a moni¬ 
toring and adjudication mecha¬ 
nism. Then everything came to a 
halt because of its Kashmir first policy. While India is trying 
to revive the 1991 pact, Pakistan is in.sisting the barrage is a 
storage barrage. It is also objecting to the construction of a 
390-MW run-of-stream power plant downstream from the 
Wullar lake, although such power plants were permitted 
under the Indus waters treaty. Tlie issue here is not who is 
right but that Pakistan is seeking to reopen what it has 
agreed to in one formal and one draft agreement. 

By contrast, on the Siachen glacier it is Pakistan that is 
accusing India of not abiding by a draft agreement prepared 
in 1989. Thai simply committed the two countries to with¬ 
drawing from their present positions on top of the glacier 
(India) and at the foot of the Saltoro ridge to its west (Pakis¬ 
tan). Today India is asking that there be a ceasefire first and 
that a joint team should determine the present position of 
the two sides and set up a monitoring mechanism. Pakis¬ 
tan’s position is reasonable, but so, unfortunately, is India’s; 
1998 is not 1989. In the earlier year the Kashmir insurgency 
had not broken out, Pakistan had not been sending 
Afghans and other mercenaries into Kashmir, and the rela¬ 
tionship between China and Pakistan had not become so 
close. India therefore has every reason to hasten slowly. 

The dispute on which India can, and therefore should, 
accommodate Pakistan is the Sir creek which divides Sindh 
in Pakistan from Gujarat in India. Pakistan has been claim¬ 
ing that the border runs on its eastern edge, while India 
says that the border runs down the middle. At stake is some 
2S0 square miles of maritime exclusive economic zone, in 
an area that has gas and oil deposits. If there is any place 
where India can show accommodation, it Is here. But 
accommodation has to be a two-way street. What was dis¬ 
turbing about the Pakistani approach to the talks was that 
for them it was stiU only a one-way street. India had to 
accept its demands, but It had to concede nothing in 
return. Washington’s lifting of the sanctions can only 
strengthen this attitude. That Is why it was ill-timed. ■ 
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KERALA _ 


CINFESSIINS OF A COP 


A policeman’s account of the 
true story behind the killing of 
Naxaiite leader Varghese 
sparks off a controversy, 28 
years after the event 

By VENU MENON in Thiruvananthapuram 

F DR close to three decades, the 
death of A. Varghese, a radical 
Lettist revolutionary in Kerala, had 
remained a footnote of history. Till 
it cxpItKled into the limelight last 
fortnight, with the appearance in the media 
of the unprecedented conlession of lormer 
conslahle I*. Ramachandran Nair. I he long- 
buried details of Varghese’s killing have now 
lit the fuse to a controversy revolving 
around repres.sion and human rights viola¬ 
tions perpetrated by the State. 

Traumatised by guilt, constable Nair 
penned a conlession shortly after he shot 
Varghese in a fake police encounter in the 
forests ot Wayanad back in 1970. Thi’ letter 
was handed over to the slain Naxai¬ 
ite' leader's compatriot, A. Vasu. It 
gathered dust until it surfaced in 
the memoirs ot another Naxaiite 
leader, K. Venn, published in a local 
journal recently. The intriguing 
ciuestion is why Vasu had suppres¬ 
sed the letter for over two decades. 

"1 had mentioned its contents to 
anybiHly wlio cared to listen. When 
Venu approached me for the letter, 
that's when 1 searched tor it and 
found it among my old papers," 

Vasu told OiilkxA. I lie letter prom¬ 
ptly set off [Kilitical reverlH’rations 
at the highest lewis in the state. 

In effect, the controversy has put 
the police in the dock, resurrected 
the memory ot Naxaiite leader 
Varghese and pum^sed fresh adren¬ 
aline into a clutch of mutually hos¬ 
tile Naxaiite groups labouring to 
revive a movement that lies forgot¬ 
ten in the trashcan of history. 
Constable Nair’s letter represents 
possibly the first known case of a 
subordinate functionary going on 
record with an admission of a cus¬ 
todial killing carried out on the 
orders of a superior officer. 

The CPi(M)-ied Left Democratic 
Front (u») government has found 


It was the bloodiest chapter of the Naxaiite 
movement in Kerala. And A. Varghese 
was, to the Adivasls of Wayanad in north 
Kerala and members of the radical Left, the 
local variant of Latin American folk hero 
and Communist idol Che Guevara. In the 
late Sixties, Varghese had led his band of 
followers on a killing spree that Invoked 
the Naxaiite theory of annihilation of 
class enemies. Till, on February 18, 1970, 
the State struck back in a Boiivia-style 
execution in the jungles of Wayanad. The 
man who pulled the trigger 28 years 
ago, constable Ramachandran Nair, 
reconstructs the execution of Varghese in a 
statement to Outlook: 

After combing the Thirunelli forests for 
two days, the crpf men set up camp near 
a local temple. They had sighted Vargh¬ 
ese and his comrades winding their way 
through the trees the day before. But the 
Naxaiites had given them the slip, set¬ 
ting off a country bomb in their wake 
which left a constable badly injured. 

The next morning the police received a 


tip-off that Varghese was holed up In a 
house occupied by a certain Sivaraman 
Nair, who served as caretaker to an elde¬ 
rly widow called Ittichlri Manayamma, a 
known ally of the Naxaiites. * 

The police team approached the house, 
tapped on the front door and announced 
their presence, Nair recalls. "A voice from 
within rang out: 'Nair, have you betrayed 
me?'” The cops stormed the door and 
entered. "Varghese stood with his arms 
up in the air. He smiled: 'Don't worry. 
I'm alone and unarmed.'" The Naxaiite 
leader was led out, wrists bound with a 
rifle sling, and bundled into a jeep. 

Thirty minutes down the toad, en 
route to the nearby town of 
Mananthavady, tlrey were joined by a 
convoy of police vehicles. Constable Nair 
recognised Dy SP Lekshmana and dk; 
Vijayan in one of the jeeps. "Varghese 
turned to us," Nair remembers. "'They 
are going to kill me,' he told us. 'One of 
you will have to do it. I have one request. 
Before 1 am killed, give me a signal so 
that 1 can shout a slogan.' He was so calm 


itself fielding the awkward ques¬ 
tions thrown up by the furore over 
the killing of the Naxaiite leader. 
The Marxists have grounds to feel 
unjustifiably targeted, fhe govern¬ 
ment of the day, which drew llak for 
condoning the event, was headed 
by Achutha Menon of fhe cpi in 
partnership with the Muslim 
league, whose leader, C.H. Moha¬ 
mmad Koya, was then the home 
minister. The cniM), then in Oppos¬ 
ition, credits itself with the first 
demand for a probe into the killing, 
raised by F.M.S. Namboodiripad as 
leader of the Oppo.sltion in the state 
assembly 28 years back. Ironically, 
the top government is now stalling 
on the selfsame demand. Chief min¬ 
ister F..K. Nayanar has rebuffed the 
demand by Naxaiite organisations 
and prominent personalities as well 
as by Niyama Vedi, an organisation 
of lawyers against human tights vio¬ 
lation, for a full-fledged inquiry into 
the circumstances that led to the 
killing of Varghese. A stand secon¬ 
ded by Nayanar's politburo col- 

Vasu, a former Naxaiite, had kept 
the controversial letter for decades 
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when he said that.* 

It was 2 pm. A cop walked up 
to Varghese and blindfolded 
him. The policemen settled 
down to eat. Constable Nair 
shared his food with the priso¬ 
ner and also offered him a 
beedi. At 6.30 pm, Dy SP 
Lekshmana addressed the con¬ 
stables guarding the Naxalite 
leader. Nair recreates the 
sequence of events: "Lcksh- 


with his superior. *Lekshmana reminded 
me that policemen could die In acci¬ 
dents. I recognised the threat. Varghese 
was going to die anyway. If I died, 
my family would be helpless.* Nair 
ended his resistance. 

The dissenter was chosen to perform. 
the deed. Nair looked at his target. He 
winces at the memory: “Varghese was 
sitting between two rocks. He was calm 
but alert, as though he was waiting for 
something to happen and wondering 


“Lekshmana reminded me that policemen could dte 
in accidents. I recognised the threat. Varghese was 
going to die anyway, if I died, my family would be 
helpless.... And I pulled the trigger. ” 


mana told us that Varghese was 
going to be shot, mo Vijayan 
was standing nearby. Then 
Lekshmana ordered those of us 
who wore willing to shoot 
Varghese to raise their hands. 
Rappai and .Srecdharan raised 
their hands. Haneefa hesitated 
but finally raised his. 1 did not." 

The prisoner should be pro¬ 
duced in court, Nair reasoned 


why it wasn't happening. I went up to 
him and rested the nozzle of my rifle 
on the left side of his chest. Then I 
remembered his request. I sounded a 
signal with my tongue. 'Long live the 
revolution', he shouted and 1 pulled the 
trigger. He fell over.* 

Another cop then fired a shot in the air 
and put the weapon in the Naxalite 
leader's lifeless hand. The encounter 
death was complete. 


league, V.S. Achuthanandan. But, as the 
issue gathers momciiluni, the i.i’i(M) leader- 
shq) seems to be lacing pressure from party 
fora to relent to the probe demand. Over¬ 
ruling Nayanar and Achuthanandan, the 
((‘i(M) state secretariat has called for a com- 
prehensive inquiry into Varghese's murder. 

If the probe does gel under way, there 
could be unpleasant surprises in store for 
key figures in the police and possibly the 
political establishment. The police team 
that arrested Varghese in the Wayanad 
forests in 1970 was led by the then mo 
K.P. Vijayan. And according to Nair, the 
order to execute the Naxalite leader was 
issued by the then Dy .SP K. Lekshmana— 
also an accused in the infamous Rajan case 
involving the disappearance of«n enginee¬ 
ring student in police custrxly during the 
Emergency. Both officers are now retired. 

T here is speculation that the main¬ 
stream political parties had a vested 
interest in throttling the growing infl¬ 
uence of Varghese among the tribal comm¬ 
unities. Varghese had started out as a 
c:!'i(M> leader who worked among the 
Adivasls of his native Wayanad district. 
The Naxalbari uprising swept him in its 
wake and he soon emerged as the leader of 
a group of idealistic young men and 



Th8 eontroversy ovsr ttig 
death of Virtihasa has (Hit 
the police In the dook and 
pumped fraah adrenaline 
Into Maxaitleiioui^ iryhip 
to revive the movement. 


women pledged to the armed overthrow of 
the Slate. The revolutionaries attacked 
police stations and killed landlords. 

I’ollowing the murder of landlord Vasud- 
eva Adiga and a suspected police informer 
Chekkoo at Thrissileri in Wayanad in 1970, 
and the subsequent police crackdown, 
Varghese and his comrades retreated into 
the Ihirunelli forests. And were eventually 
tracked down by CRW personnel in a safe 
house for Naxalitcs run by an old widow. 

The legacy of the Naxalite movement in 
Kerala is a dubious one. The annihilations 
alienated the public and invited a backlash 
in the form of police terror. The movement 
finally failed because it could not strike 
root in native soil as its leaders looked to 
China for inspiration. Ibday, Varghese's 
corarades-in-arms have served time in pris¬ 
ons and come out chastened. Among his 
compatriots, Vasu is an active trade union 
leader, Ajitha is a ausader for women’s 
rights and Phillip M. Prasad is an advocate 
and a devotee of Satya Sai Baba. The torch- 
bearers of the_ Naxalite movement, who 
believed that class enemies did not have 
the right to live, have found their respec¬ 
tive slots in bourgeois society. Yet, with the 
resurrection of the radical ghost of Vargh¬ 
ese, a whiff of the revolution has bectr revi¬ 
ved in the corridors of power. ■ 
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BOLL'S EYE 


Sfmfia^ Itnkswltfi Dawood Bmthim suifaced, 
. up efforts to fight titejsi. In Ms it is 

ji^lped by diets! Wfiich is very stupid. The min turn is 
• Helped by the Indian poike whkh is even more stupid. 

On the 13th last month yet another isi plot to kill LK. 
Advanl was fbfied. The Gujarat police arrested Abu Qasam 
. dlias Afnvfi. He eagerly babbled that he was assigned by the 
tst ta klU Advani. Having given this valuable information, 
the stupid fellow promptly snatched a policeman's rifle and 
fn^m instant death. But earlier an m agent In Assam had 
proved tiiat he less stupid than an Indian polkeman. He 
sot^t entry into a poike outpost. Asked to produce his iden¬ 
tity papers, he handed over maps and letters from the isi 
instead. The Indian polkeman, being even more stupid, 
let him escape! 

Some years ago a notorious terrorist, Gumam Singh 
Bandala, was killed in an encounter with the Punjab 
poike. The gallant polkemen who ^ot him collected 
the reward. Oops! On the 10th last month another 
polkeman arrested Gumam Singh Banfiala! £r.,. who 
then was the chap killed? Not to worry. If he resembled 
Bandala he must have been a terrorist. 

Not so lucky were VP polkemen who shot dead four 
innocents on tiie 17th last montii claiming that they 






"We thought such things hapf 


■ At a function meant for the media 

to have a look-see at Delhi's 

Ci^ngress candidates, ail the action 'jKd 

veered near the 'chaat' stall 

that was ladling out bhalla, , # ?, 

pani. nil the entire posse 

Delhi Congress chief digging 
into a plateful of gol gappa. 

By the time it was over, the Dixit 
entourage was in tears. Literally. 

HANDOM NOTES: So how awadeshi can you get? Ravladra 
Kumar of Hie Raahtriya Nluktl ktoreha, nemeeia of the jam 
leadera, haa a few tipa. 1b round off Hie SaraawaH vandana 
logic, he aaya Lakahml could he Immked during a finance 
mlnMera' conference; ami Hanuman for home mlnistera. 
And who elae but NaradmunI for Inhumation mlnlatera? 

CENTIMETRE SPACE NEWSPAPERS G 


were notorious gangster Dhananjay Singh and his gang. 

Alas, after they obtained gallantry medals and out-of-tum 
promotions, the fraud was discovered. Because UP has no 
K.P.S. Gill to defend titem, they may even be punished! 

Meanwhile, the Home Ministry vkh chcuacteristk efficie¬ 
ncy has informed us that the isi has smuggled 7,000 trained 
agents and 61,900 automatic weapons into India. This 
infimnation weighs heavily on some national leaders. 

According to Parliament's Central Hall sources, last week a 
leader was in his party office when a worker gasped that fire 
was raging in a city building. ‘It must be the m," said the 


Anothet ran in with the news that some factories had gone 
on strike. ‘IPs the isi, “ the leader repeated with conviction. 

A titird aune in and said that there was rioting in the 
.. nelghboudioc^ ‘J tell you, it's tlie ist,’ the leader said. 

A tHative of the leader came in and said, ‘Good news, the 
y daptcpi^rms Hat your wife is expecting!" 
rK‘^y,r tire leader muttered. 

yy^^ky,oUmy] 

our police try 


K The Kerala lobby in the Delhi Congress is a hurl 
lot. Us only demand was that one Malayalee mem¬ 
ber should be allowed to contest one Delhi scat. To 
that end, it even ensured that K. Kaninakaran, ex- 
(wi: memlter, would light its cause. Alas, all Karuna- 
karan's pleas fell on deaf ears (.Sonia Gandhi's that 
is)—another indication that his manipulative pow¬ 
ers are on the wane? ^ 


■ With pre-election jitters almost paljtable 
in the aji- camp, party stalwarts want to 
make sure the Vajpayee government’s 
achievements are noticed. At party chief 
Kushabhau Thakre’s press do, one 
venerable leader—J.P. Mathur—took 
each mediajK'rson's arm one by one 
and told each one to forget the 
onion prices, and concentrate on 
Pokhran instead, to begin with. 





I I Am WARS 

A chopper's the best bet for 

crossing the choppy waters of 

an election, or 

so have the 

leaders in 

Madhya 

Pradesh deci- I 

r ded. With only 

i 15 days of cam- RRl 

I paign time iGNSN 

t allowed in a 

V 

" ' * The Indian Exprass 


state that's bigger than a 
whole lot of countries, every 
• party has 

^ pressed into 

service a 
copter each 
for all its star 
campaigners. 
Thus, there 
^ , , are at least 
■ half-a-dozen 




POLSCAPi 


only in places like Bihar." 


Jaya Jaltly, Samata Party, on the slaying of a party candidate in Delhi, on Doordarshan. 


■ Social justice obvioii.sly doesn't 
begin at home for the bsp’s 
Rajasthan unit chief and for¬ 
mer minister Jagat Singh 
Daynia. At Behror last week, 
he publicly thrashed his wife 
(with shoes) in a bid to pre¬ 
vent her from filing her 
nomination papers from 
Bansur, where he is the use 
nominee. Fortunately, 
tirvashi Dayma's support¬ 
ers were not in a mood to 
give in, and yes, she did manage to file her jrapers. 

■ More from the faith vs reason saga. After the 

K iiK, sdiool curricula and the n(,o movement, the 
-Sangh paris'ar is on to the Indian Institute of 
Advanced Studies, Shiinla. In an open letter to 
chairman (i.C. I’ande, noted writer and Institute 
fellow Krishna Sobti has attacked him tor disturbing 
its present orientation with a programmed agenda, 

"based on a particular political creed and ideology’’. 

ASSEMBLY POLLS IN OCTOBER: 11,708j 

RANDOM NOTES; The Congress is using the supethN song 
‘Aati kya Khandaia’ to pep up its MP campaign. The con¬ 
verted song goes: “Kya boiU tu/aati kya vote dene?... 
Congress iaenge, sarkar banaenge, aur kya" Translated, of 
course, ft means "Meet you back in Bhopal, pai”. 

■ When MIAS assemble for the next Viclhan .Sabha 
session in Bhofial, it may well resemble a family 
leunion. Of the 640 candidates being fieldc'd for the 
.120 seats by the bji’ and Congress, at least 60 are rela¬ 
tives of familiar leaders. Foremost are a nephew and 
niece of prime minister Vajpayee; Uma Bharati’s 
brother; Sunderlal Patwa's grand nephew; Vijayaraje 
Scindia's daughter and brother; Arjun Singh and 
Motilal Vohra’s sons. I hat's not to mention Rajesh 
Pilot's wile, who's contesting a Rajasthan seat, and 
'84 riots-tainted Sajjan Kumar's brotfier (in Delhi). 

Cartoons by IRFAN HUSSAIN __ 


flying around at 
time. So, at Rs 
45,000 an hour 
rent-a-p!ane, 
companies have 
hit pay dirt. 
Chief minister 
Digvijay Singh, 
Kamal Nath, 
Rajesh Pilot and 
even Congress 
president Sonia 


my given 



Gandhi will take on former bjp 
chief minister 
Sunderlal Patwa 
and Uma Bharati 
in the alt warfare. 
Those benefiting 
from charter 
money include 
the Singhanias 
and, yes, Kamal 
Nath himself. 
Someone who 




■ Jyoti Basu's l.uddite government has 
finally lounci a way to cope with rats 
who have chewed up an alarming 
number of files at Writers Buildings, 
its administrative headcjuartcrs. 

I'he home department has 
brought five pet cals. But the 
government is already com¬ 
plaining. The cats, they 
say, are more interested 
in lapping up milk at 
the employees' canteen. 



must be rueing his luck is 
Romesh Sharma, Dawood's 
frontman, who is in custody. 
Before his chopper of a neme¬ 
sis caught up with him, he 
first used his "grabbed” copter 
extensively for campaigning 
during the 1996 elections, and 
then rented it out to newly¬ 
weds for a sum. He was all 
ready to use it this time too, 
before his game was up. 


“Apart from a 
freak case such 
as Narasimha 
Rao, none of 
the faces Is 
inspiring. 
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SANCTIONS 


Come, Let’s do the Tango 

The US lifts curbs, more to aid Pakistan, but hopes India will give in on CTBT. Will India play ball' 



By SUNIL NARULA 

T ill I'.irtial lilting <)l s,iiKti(ins an ' 
invilation lo tlaiuv I i't\ sir if this 
Imliaii };i)\tMMiiK’nt aj;iirs lo Ir > 
till' I'aiiio pailiii'i.” I his is how a 
si'Mioi \nu‘riGin analysi i-xplaini'tl 
president Hill ( Imlon's ostinsihh loncilia- 
fory iiiow, maile iiionlhs alU i lie ilamped i 
down on iiidia alier the I’okhran blasts. : 

lint it seems iiiil'kiK India will aiiept Ihe 
invitation, ihi Nosemher 7, the day saniti- 
ons were jiartialh lilird, New Delhi eiilici- ; 
sed the "selective and disiiiminaloiv " app- I 
roach—in permitlm)> iimliilaleial insiiiuti 
ons to lend to I’akistan, while hailing lhal 
tacility to India. Ihe US insiiiied this move . 
to prevent an "implosion” m I’akistan 
A day later, prime minister \1.>1 liehaii : 
Vajpayee weifthed in. He argued that the 
US decision was a vindication ol New 
Delhi's stand on the nuclear issue, hut ai 
the same time was a discriminatory act. 

What exactly is India protesting? In broad • 
terms, what has hapiwned is this; the US | 
has lifted the ban on the US hxim Hank and I 
Overseas Private Investment (.'.or(x)ration ' 


guarantees, which means that it removes 
lestriitions on US comp.inies investing in 
India .mil I’akistaii. 'ibis lakes lare ol the 
I'S lorporate woild's tears ol being imisiled 
out, e.speciallv in India, by other compa¬ 
nies. Saw It (ien. Salish Namhiar, diieitor 
ol Ihe United Seivice Institute: "The deci¬ 
sion is a recognition ol reality. Washington 
lealises lhat other touniries will reap Ihe 
henelit, il the US leslriitions continue." 

What Clinton did not do was lilt curbs 
on ivii and Uairld Hank loans to India, 
while easing them trom I’akistan. Says Bra¬ 
hma Chellaney of the Centre for Policy 
Research: "We don't need i\ii loans. But we 

Washington sees no 
discriitiination. “India 
should not view it through 
the prism of Pakistan. It 
was an emergency step to 
avert financial collapse.” 


; neeil World B.ink loans me.int lor long 
temi developmeiil.” Ministry ol externa 
allaiis (Mr \) olliciaK agree. .Says one: "liidi. 
used to gel about billion annuall' 

tiom the World Hank That's blocked." 

rhe Indian complaint found an echo it 
Ihe US as well. Though co-chairpersons o 
I Ihe India Caucus in Ihe House of Rejiresc 
j nialives, (iary Ackerman and |im Green 
: wood, welcomed the administration's wai 
; ver as a "positive step" towards rebuildinj 
' Indo-US ties—Clinton is due to review it: 
I year from now—they expressed concert 
■ about the plan "to provide a ooe-time wai 
I ver ot iMi- sanctions for I’akistan while leav 
' itig it in place against India." 
i Hut Washington sees no discrimination 
j Responding to a t]ue.stjiin post'd by Oiilloitl 
I that the move was discriminatory toward' 
I India, a senior Clinton Administration offi 
j cial protested lhat India should not view 
I this issue through the 'prism of Pakistan' 
I "Tills is no discrimination Irut an emerge 
j ncy measure to avert a financial collapse it 
! I’akistan, which would not lie in anybody'; 
j interest, including India's." He added tha' 
i India would not lie hurt "liecause it did noi 
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face an economic crisis and, as such, did not 
require emergency help". 

He also didn't hesitate to point out that, 
unlike Pakistan which was predicting its 
own economic meltdown from day one. 
New Delhi had insisted that sanctions bar¬ 
ely affected the economy. Another 
Administration source said the "action 
would create a mote positive environment 
for ong<ring non-proliferation dis¬ 
cussions," which desperately needs 
a positive thrust. Despite several 
rounds of talks between jaswant 
Singh and Strobe Talbott, progress 
has been minimal. Even Vajpayee ;s,,v 

has been making this complaint 
publicly. Though others point to f■ 
the expert-level talks on November • ; 
9 and 10 in Delhi to .show there has f , 
been an advance—this round dealt j A 
with export control laws which ' 
have restricted the sale of high tech¬ 
nology to India. 

S ources say while the US is 
willing to recognise that India 
needs a minimum deterrent, ; 
the problems are manifold. For ins¬ 
tance, apart from getting India's sig¬ 
nature on the CTBT, it docs not want ,, ^ 
India to weaponise its nuclear capa- ' , , 
bilities. From a point of opposing 
any further tests, the US is believed 
to have come around to India testing 
its missiles, but it would want to 
know how many missiles it intends 
to develop. But it does not want 
India to weaponise these missiles 
and wants the delivery systems and 
the nuclear warheads kept separate. 

Then, there are rifts on the issue of 
fissile material. Broadly, says Chel- 
laney, what the Americans are urging India 
to do is "not to induct N-weapons in a doc¬ 
trinal and military sense, not to deploy the 
weapons as a system, which comprises the 
delivery vehicle and the warhead". Adds he: 
"We can't give such assurances." 

Chellaney feels the US action is not an 
outcome of the progress of the Indo-US 
dialogue. In fact, he claims the last round 
in Washington "ended in regression". An 
interesting but less known fact is the dif¬ 
ferences within the Indian establishment 
Jaswant Singh, who heads the Indian team 
in the dialogue with Talbott, and Brajesh 
Mishra, principal secretary to the PM and 
de facto foreign minister, don't see eye to 
eye on Indo-US dialogues. The differences 
between them are so deep that, sources say, 
they barely speak to each other. 

While Jaswant feels signing the ctbt 
would have positive spin-offs, Mishra says 
there can't be an open-ended arrangement 
in return for signing the pact. The partial 
lifting of sanctions is not enough. Mishra is 
credited with the view that there has to be 


some progress on the transfer of dual use 
technology, which still remains under 
restrictions. This partly explains the expert- 
level talks in Delhi. But there can't be a 
quick resolution of this ticklish issue, which 
is deeply entwined with US laws. 

But the prime minister's public ire against 
the US, particularly his expression of dissat¬ 
isfaction with the progress in the talks, is 


agreed to sign the ctbt in his UN address. 
But there are others who concede Vajpa¬ 
yee's assurance was quite clear (though he 
did leave some leeway to escape from that 
commitment). The partial lifting of sanc¬ 
tions, with its discriminatory nature, makes 
the Bjp government's task of building up a 
consensus that much harder. But it's 
believed that Washington, though unhap- 
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quite unusual. Is he trying to ease out from 
the commitment he made in New York? His 
UN address was widely interpreted as India’s 
agreement to sign the cm. Says Kanti Baj- 
pai of Jawaharlal Nehru University: “Some¬ 
thing is moving on both sides and India 
seems to be moving backwards. There is an 
intricate game of bargaining going on." In 
this, he says India must look at China's 
role, the influence it might exert through 
hardliners who want India punished. 

Of course, Chellaney and some mea offi¬ 
cials challenge the proposition that the PM 


Jaswant Singh, Talbott: going nowhoro? 

py with the talks, is willing to wait till after 
the state polls for the government to make 
an effort to build a consensus on the ctbt. 

Says Michael Krepon, who heads the Stira- 
son Centre in Washington: "The mood here 
is to wait and see how New Delhi responds. 
My sense is that the US won't go further. 
The initial response in India seems to have 
been 'how did we do vis-a-vis Pakistan', 
which is odd for a country which wants to 
dissociate itself from Pakistan. The Admini¬ 
stration is also wondering whether the bjp 
can deliver on its assurances regarding pro¬ 
liferation issues. A government that was 
decisive enough to explode several nuclear 
devices is now tying itself up in knots 
because of Leftists on the one hand and 
right-wingers in its own patty. Washington 
does not find that a persuasive argument." 

So will India agree to be the dance part¬ 
ner? Says a senior South Block official: "l.et's 
see. Let the orchestra strike up first". ■ 

With Ludwlna A-Joiaph in Washington DC 
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INTERVIEW_ _ _____—_ 

“The MEA looks back, not 



/Ij Britain’s outspoken, anil often lontruvmiai, 
high commissioner to Imlia, Sir David Gore- 
Booth, prepares to reliie from the foreign ser¬ 
vice, bespeaks tojaiiaki B. Kremmer about 
the ups and downs of his tliiee-ycar tenure; 

The Indian media in the past holle¬ 
red for your biood, especially after 
you said Indian politicians should 
stop "tilting at windmills". 

I have a reputation for plain speaking and 
that is not always appreciated here. India is 
a country where quite often form takes the 
place of substance, but I felt that It was right 
to tell it how it is and that has always been 
my way. On the particular question of tilt¬ 
ing at windmills, it is a term taken from lit¬ 
erature, and I dare say some people failed to 
catch it. But there is a serious point behind 
it, which is that I do feel that in India quite 
often more time is spent criticising other 
people or rejecting their suggestions than 
coming forward with suggestions of one's 
own. And 1 think Indian diplomacy would 
benefit from coming forward with some 
suggestions from time to time rather than 
simply rubbishing everybody else's. 

Do you think the mea does not han¬ 
dle criticism adequately? 

What I would say for the mfa is that it is 
grossly understaffed. If India wants to run a 
global diplomacy, which it does, it needs 
more officials in South Block. For instance, 
the joint secretary who deals with the UK 
deals with 27 countries—this is crazy. So 
there is an enormous strain on the officials 
before you get into the question of attitudes 
and |X)licies. Secondly, I do think that the 
MEA needs to improve its economic activi¬ 
ties; the British foreign .service has changed 
dramatically since the war and we now 
devote sometliing like ,iS per cent to eco¬ 
nomic and commenial work and attach 
enormous imixirtance to it. Also, 1 think the 
policy planning capability needs to be 
jacked up in order to be able to s(X)t trends 
and fador them into the policy-making 
process. There is a tendency to fall back on 
old non-aligned nostrums which 1 don't 
think are valid any more as a basis for pol¬ 
icy. This is allied to the nuclear question, 
the economic question and the regional j 
cooperation question. There is a slight ten- I 


dency to look back rather than forward. 

Do you think that the Indian media 
was unfair to you? 

Well, a senior envoy has to take what he 
gets, it's for the Indian media to make its 
own judgements about what it prints. But 
I don't recognise myself in quite a lot of 
what has been written about me. 

How do you view your tenure here? 
Well this is one of the top jobs in British 
diplomacy and anyone who is lucky to 
have it feels very privileged to have been 
chosen and I feel that privilege intensely. 


Not least since everybody knows my fathei 
was similarly privileged 30-odd years ago. 
What went wrong during th< 
queen's visit last year? 

1 think it mainly went wrong in the percep 
tion that was both gathered in and ther 
deployed by the media at both ends. Then 
were sensitivities—we were in a funny kinc 
of way more at ease with the 50th anniver 
sary than India was itself. We were in c 
mood of rejoicing but I don't think that wa< 
true of India. But those participating in the 
visit relished the various activities that tool 
place. I don't regard it as a fiasco. And any¬ 
one who went in the queen's motorcade, 
and all the waving and clapping and cheer- 
ing...one can't forget that kind of thing. 
Vinous people in the media and in 
the government have described the 
queen'a visit and what followed as a 


“In India quite often more time is spent criticising 
other people or rubbishing their suggestions than 
coming forward with suggestions of one’s own.’’ 
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very low point In Indo-Biitish ties. 

Well 1 don't really accept the definition...the 
queen's visit was magnificent. She enjoyed 
it, the speech she made at the Rashtrapati 
Bhawan was welcomed by the people there. 
The visit to Amritsar was outstanding—it 
was moving, it was colourful^^ it was dra¬ 
matic. It was successful in my view. The 
media (both the Indian and the British) 
seemed determined to reduce it in size, but 
actually it was tremendous. 

But even the government at that 
time and the mea said that Indo- 
Britlsh ties had suffered. 

1 think they were wrong. They had their 
own reasons to take the line that th^ did. 
How, in you opinion, can Indo- 
British ties be improved? 

Well, I think anybody will tell you that 
India is not an easy country to deal with, 


particulariy.at a time of political uncerta¬ 
inty. There is a marked lack of continuity 
at the moment in Indian politics. 

Are you satisfied with the way things 
went during your tenure? 

Any high commissioner or ambassador 
who has been visited by his monarch and 
other high officials can't but think that the 
period has been one filled with important 
manifestations of Indo-British together¬ 
ness. So, of course, it was not comfortable 
for me personally to be traduced in the 
media in the way that I was. 

What are your future plans? 

I have decided to leave the foreign service. 
When you have been high commissioner In 
India and ambassador in Saudi Arabia, there 
is very little left that would satisfy an aspir¬ 
ing envoy; so 1 have decided to try my hand 
at something else. I will be taking up a posi¬ 
tion in the private sector next year. That is 
still under wraps, but 1 will be involved in a 
sertor that will allow me to have contacts 
with both Saudi Arabia and India. 

How would you compare your post¬ 
ings in Saudi Arabia and India? 

1 don't think that you can compare them. 
Saudi Arabia does not have the kind of 


staga of development. So 1 am in the camp 
that regrets the nuclear tests—I don't think 
they were necasary and I don't think that 
they resolve India’s fundamental problem 
which is an economic, not military, one. 

So what would you advise the Indian 
government at this time? 

I believe the economic reform process 
must contlnue...the only way India can 
increase the well-being of its own people Is 
to continue with disinvatment and find 
ways to objectify that capital into the pub¬ 
lic sector, particularly infrastructure, edu¬ 
cation and health. Another thing Is that 
we have discovered that regional coopera¬ 
tion is the best way forward in today's 
world. I would strongly urge India to press 
ahead with the consolidation of saarc. 

Did a change of government in India 
improve things for yon? 

Well, it's long been British policy to cooper¬ 
ate with democratic countries and to accept 
and build on whatever result democrat 
produces. So there is an openness to the bjp- 
led government just as there was to the UF 
before that. It's no secret that the decision 
to conduct the nuclear tests made the rela¬ 
tionship more difficult. I think it's also fot- 


“I don’t think the N>tests have brought India any 
closer to a place in the sun. They don’t resolve 
its fundamental problem, which is economic.” 


colonial backdrop that affects everything 
that any high commissioner does in India. 
So if I am forced to make a distinction it 
would be that the position of Britain in 
India is so special—some people take that 
negatively, some lake that positively, some 
fteoplc take it negatively and positively in 
a schizophrenic way. 

Does your departure from the for¬ 
eign service have anything to do 
with your stint in India? 

It has to do with the fact that 1 have run 
out of options. 

India wants a place In the sun, do 
you think that the nuclear tests 
brought us any closer to that goal? 

We all want our place in the sun. But I think 
that what has happened in the la.st 50 years 
is that access to the sun is something that is 
not a factor of military strength, so much as 
a factor of economic strength. The nuclear 
issue really emerged from World War II. But 
what has become clear since then is that the 
real motor of human development is eco¬ 
nomic: that is why 1 don't think that the 
nuclear tests have brought India any closer 
to a place in the sun. India by its size and 
position deserves to be a major world play¬ 
er, but it won't be that by nuclear tests, it 
will be when its gdp per head gets closer to 
the GDP of other countries at comparable 


gotten here, it is not only Indian public 
opinion that makes the world go round, 
there are others, so that certainly made it 
more difficult. Beyond that, if there is a sin¬ 
gle factor that has perhaps taken the gloss 
off the relation.ship right now, it is the eco¬ 
nomic downturn in India. The Indo-British 
partnership can't run faster than the Indian 
economic situation allows it to. 

Do you have any misgivings about 
the Indian press? 

Well, this applies to the press the world 
over, there is too much focus on little 
things. What has hurt me, if anything has, 
is the portrait that has been painted of me 
in some sections of the Indian media which 
has no bearing on the reality. Your maga¬ 
zine describes me as the last of the sahibs 
and says I am a hunting, shooting, fishing 
type. I never hunt, I have never shot, and I 
have never fished. I am paid to take the 
slings and arrows of media fortune, but I 
would prefer them to be soundly based, 
rather than unsoundly based. 

Were you ever afraid that your 
knighthood might be taken away? 
No. 

What has been your most memorable 
experience in India? 

1 would put the queen's visit to Amritsar. It 
was stunning. ■ 
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Bullet for a Bullet 

Mujib’s killers get death but must they face the firing squad? 


T he death sentence may not have 
been entirely unexpected. But the 
harsh nature of the punishment- 
public execution by a firing squad- 
meted out to 15 former army officers 
charged with assassinating the father of 
the nation, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman, has 
stunned many. For, never in the history of 
Bangladesh has any civil court sentenced 
any one to death by firing stjuad. 

Legal experts say although there isn't such 
a provision, Judge Kazi Golam Rasui may 
have handed out the order to underline the 
gravity ol the crime, and also perhaps to 
ensure that it acts as a deterrent. The 
bloody overthrow of the Awami League 
government in August 1975, in which 
Bangabandhu, as he’s affectionately called, 
and 15 members of his family were gunned 
down by renegade army officers, led to 
more than a dozen coups and counter¬ 
coups for one-and-a-half decades until 


democracy was re-established in 1991. 

Hours after the verdict, the opposi¬ 
tion Bangladesh Nationalist Party 
called a 60-hour hartal to protest 
against the ruling party’s "repression". 
And though the bni’ claimed the strike 
was not linked to the verdict, it left no 
one in doubt that it was intended to 
"protect the self-confessed killers". 
Prime Minister Sheikh Haslna, daugh¬ 
ter of the slain leader who along with 
her sister Sheikh Rehana survived the 


Faruk Rahman, one of lha key coup leaders 

August 15 massacre as they were abroad, 
warned her party supporters to remain alert 
against any fresh conspiracy to subvert the 
implementation of the judgement. 

Hasina has publicly accused the bnt 
chief and former prime minister Khaleda 
Zla of trying to "save the killers at any 
cost". The talk of fresh conspiracy sur¬ 
faced following intelligence reports that 
certain quarters, "actively supported by 
two foreign countries", have prepared a 
hitlist to assassinate Sheikh Hasina and 
some key members of her cabinet. 

Home Secretary Shafiur Rahman told 
the Jamkantha that the government is 
taking every possible measure to protect 
the leaders. They are also trying to pin 
down the source of the taka-60 crore ’for¬ 
eign money’ that has reportedly filtered 
in to spread anarchy, the paper said. 


N thiagarajan 




After the 75 
kiiftng ol Mttlib, 
tjie Idliers got 
bnmunityby 
law, till ft^bia 
WOIttB'90. 


Within hours of the historic judgement 
on November 8, the government stepped 
up efforts to trace 11 of the accused—only 
four are in custody—and sent out requests 
to Interpol, and to the US, Canada, Libya, 
Switzerland, Hong Kong and Germany 
where they are reportedly staying 
since arrest warrants were issued 
against them a couple of years ago 
to hand them over. 

For the last two yean the govern¬ 
ment has t)een trying to negotiate 
with the host governmeits for their 
extradition, but with little success 
as Dhaka doesn't have extradition 
treaties with most countries. "The 
judgement has made our task eas¬ 
ier," says an official, buoyed by the 
success of bringing back one of the 
fugitives hours after the verdict. 

He was referring to Major (retd) 
Bazlul Huda who was extradited 
with stunning speed from Bangkok 
by a special plane following pro¬ 
longed but successful negotiations 
with the Thai authorities after the 
latter rejected his appeal for politi¬ 
cal asylum. Maj. Huda and Col 
Rashid fled the country soon after 
the Awami League came to power. 
While the whereabouts of Rashid is 
not known, Huda was biding time 
in a Thai jail for shoplifting. Nine 
of the convicted army officers fled the 
diplomatic missions they were heading 
when the Awami League government reca¬ 
lled them to the headquarters in July 1996. 

So, why did it take so long to prosecute 
the killers? And now that they are in cus¬ 
tody, why is the bnp desperate to save the 
killers? The answers are steeped in history, 
late president Gen. Zia-ur Rahman, founder 
of BNi> which is now led by his wife Khaleda, 
emerged as the supreme leader after the 
coup against Mujib. He later indemnified 
the killings by an act of Parliament and 
rehabilitated the leaders by giving them 
plum jobs in diplomatic missions. 

Then, Gen. H.M. Ershad, who seized 
power in a coup in 1982, enhanced the 
privileges of the coup leaders. He helped 
retired colonels Faruk Rahman and Khan- 
dkar Abdur Rashid, two key coup leaders, to 
float the Freedom Party. The bnp and Jatiya 
Party of Gen. Ershad alternately niled Ban¬ 
gladesh for 21 years making it impos¬ 
sible to try the killers. It was not until 
the return of the Awami League to 
power in June 1996 that a formal mur¬ 
der charge could be registered. 

It will, of course, take months, for the 
legal process to be completed as the 
accus^ will appeal to a higher court. 
The verdict may have obliterated a 
dark chapter, but it is early to say whe¬ 
ther it can pave the way for peace. ■ 
Arshad Maltmud in Dhaka 
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Introducing 


Pay tn parts, at the lowest snierest rate of only 
1.99%p.m. With the new American Express® Credit 
Card, you enjoy the lowest interest rate amongst credit 
cards in India. Saving you up to 32% in interest costs, 
vhen you pay in parts. So, you get more for your money.' 

Save immediately with a tmique Balance Transfer 
rvice. Get American Express to pay oft' the dues on 
ir other credit cards, and transfer these onto your new 
erican Express Credit Card. At an introductory rate 
ily 1.45% p.m., you ran cut interest costs by up to 
Immediately!^ 

ly the American Express advantage. Of course, you 
[)y all the fine privileges of being an American Express 
uber, including the powerful Membership Rewards^ 
e. You earn points as you use your American Express 


and these convert into free 


ir holidays. 

f. Just call to get the 
uds. The only one that 



I. Interest charges on other credit cards range from 2.50% to 2 95® 
per month. If you pay your bills in full, you get the usual interest- 
free period of up to 51 days. 2. The Balance Transfer (BT) late is 
valid for 6 months, from the first transfer, provided this ^appens 
before May 1, 1999. Thereafter, the BT rate is 1.99* p.m. 


do nore 


The new Credit Card from American Exttress. To apply, call 96220-96220 in your city. 


0«rM563/0L 
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InfernationalSUPSTREAM 


"I've never been hip...the reason I'm still here is that I was never 
enough in fashion that I had to be replaced by something new." 

Film star Harrison Ford, named by People magazine as the “Sexiest Man Alive", offering his own explanation for his enduring success. 


dlpltmatic 

Enquiry 


It's no road-to- 
Damascus conver¬ 
sion. From journal¬ 
ist to diplomat Is 
really a move from 

the outelde to the inside of political life. 

for Poland's ambassador to India. 
Jan Krzysztof Mtozlewla, formerly 
bureau chief of Poland's news agency in 
New Delhi, and an award-winning jour¬ 
nalist in his own country, the appoint¬ 
ment to Delhi means more political 
aiulysls, but with a small twist at the 
end—the information is targeted 
towards only one reader (his minister) 
rather than five lakh readers (the gene¬ 
ral public). But even old familiarity with 
L.K. Advanl (*who was not so famous 
then") and other figures has not helped 
clinch a quick onion deal between the 





two former friends 
of the Soviets. 

"And all meetings 
I with officials ate 
now preceded by 
formal requests," 
he comments 
frustratedly. His 
old home In Anand Niketan, and his 
Premier Padminl are just a memory. So 
is catching up on the local gossip over a 
Kingfisher bm at the Press Club. But 
writing about a Soviet ally in the 1980s 
had its perks. He was amongst a select 
few invited to observe the Indian forces 
who quelled the 1987 coup d'etat 
against President Maumoon Abdul 
Gayoom in Male. He rates J.N. Dixit 
quite high in his presdous role as mea 
spokesman, but aiticises Salman Haider 
because "he never had any sforie for 
us, but Mr Dixit understood the press 
and always had a story." 

Janakl B. Krammer 


■ LONDON 

Nc* MoRK WlliVVAMS 
Three centuries after British 
judges began wearing those 
wigs, some¬ 
one's begin¬ 
ning to feel 
their 
weight. 

Lord 

Chancellor 
Lord Irvine, 
head of 
British judiciary, suggests 
judges shouldn't be required 
to wear this "fancy dress" all 
day. Only on ceremonial 
occasions or when presenting 
a Bill in the House of Lords. 
"Having appeared in this cou¬ 
ntry and abroad dressed as 1 


am today, I've never found 
the quality of ju.sticc and the 
effectiveness of the advocacy 
depended upon the fancy 
dress they wear." 

■ EAST JAVA 

MiiRr)i-.R, Nin.ia Si'yi.k 
M ore than 200 men have 
been ritually murdered here 
this year by the armed forces, 
the Abri, claim human rights 



groups and leaders of the 
Nahadatul Ulama (NU), 
Indonesia's largest Muslim 
party, after the rioting that 
forced President Suharto out 


of office in May. The ritual 
killings are a gory affair; vic¬ 
tims are stripped naked, bea¬ 
ten and taken in procession 
by tlie killers who wear .Ninja- 
style masks. 

■ MANILA 

DAMNH) kiihkr wav 
The Philippines health secret¬ 
ary, Alfredo Romualdez, warns 



liliisUations by JAYACHANORAN 


that celibacy and oveiindulge- 
nce in sex "pose some risk to 
individual health" in his col¬ 
umn in a Filipino newspairer. 
Prostatic cancers increase in 
men and breast cancers in 
women have l)cen reprted 
due to abstinence. 
Overindulgence can aggravate 
existing "cardiovascular condi¬ 
tions" and lead to reproduc¬ 
tive cancers in women. 
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Stretch !That small distance you go, 


for that great sense of achievement. 

You push yourself , to get that little bit more from every effort. So, does your credit card 
really help you alongi' Well, now the world's leading issuer of cards will 
change the way you look at credit cards. For ever. 

Pay in parts, at the lowest interest rate of only 
1.99'a p.m. With the new American Express* Credit Card, 
you enjoy the lowest interest rate amongst credit cards in 
India. Saving you up to 32% in interest costs, when you 
pay in parts. So, you get more for your money.* 
- Save immediately with a unique Balance Transfer 
service. Get American Express to pay off the dues on 
your other credit cards, and transfer these onto your new 
American Express Credit Card. At an introductory rate 
of only 1.45% p.m., you can tut interest costs by more 
than half. Immediately!^ 

Enjoy the American Express advantage. Of couise, 
you also enjoy all the fine privileges of being an American 
Express Cardmember, including the powerful 
Membership Rewards® programme. You earn points 
as you use your American Express Credit Card, and these 
convert into free gifts, flights or holidays. 

Apply today. Just call 
to get the finest in credit 
cards. The only one that 
enables you to do more. 
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Oenso, the jepatieiie 
multinatiooal and one 
of the world’s largest 
auto aiidUaries. With 
a business turnover 
exceeding Rs. 60,000 crorcs and expertise that 
spans across the most comprehensive range of 
auto components. 


Pricol is the leader of India’s Automotive Instrumentation Industry. 
Denso is a global Automobile Components giant with diverse interests. 
And the Pricol-Denso tie>up opens a whole new world of possibilities. 
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CONTROVERSY 


Clerical Terror 

Four years after the storm, Taslima Nasreen remains unrepentant 


H as she or hasn't she apol¬ 
ogised? With a warrant of 
arrest hanging over her 
head and Muslim zealots call¬ 
ing for her death lor insulting 
the Quran, Taslima Nasreen 
remains as defiant as ever, 
refusing to Ire cowed by any 
tlireat. "I've said or done noth¬ 
ing wrong, ttierefore there's no 
question of tendering an unc¬ 
onditional ajrology," she told 
Outlook, refuting a news report 
that she had asked Muslim 
clerics for forgiveness for her 
'blasphemous' comments. 

Speaking from her hideout 
on a mobile phone, Nasreen, 
who returned to Dhaka recen¬ 
tly after a four-year exile, says 
she's absolutely distraught that 
"1 can't remain with my pare¬ 
nts in their final days". Accord¬ 
ing to her brolher Faizul Kabir, 

Nasreen stayed with them for 
only a couple of days at their 
upscale apartment at Shanti- 
nagar in central Dhaka before 
she was forced into hiding 
again by the fundamentalists' 
renewed jirotests triggered by 
the news ot her secret return. 

Taslima Nasreen, .<6, a 
physician-turnecl-writer, 
accompanied her parents back 
from the US on September 16 
after doctors at a New York 
hospital gave her cancer-stricken mother 
only three months. Her 7.S-year-old father, 
a retired doctor, is also suflering from a 
serious heart condition. 

Although protests are nowhere near their 
high-decilK-l level of four years ago, Nasreen 
stiil feels inseture to venture out of her 
hideout because the lafwa against her 
stands. The fatwa, carrying 50,000 takas for 
her head, may not be a who|)ping fortune, 
but Kabir fears it is "lucrative enough to 
goad a professional killer, it not a funda¬ 
mentalist, into chopping off her head". 

The reward was announced by an obscure 
religious group called Soldiers of the Prop¬ 
het based in northeastern Sylhet district 
after Nasreen, in an interview to Drc State- 
smn in Calcutta in 1994, said "the Quran 
must be changed as It's unfair to women". 

fn fact, in her novels, poems and newspa¬ 
per columns Nasreen has relentlessly advo¬ 
cated ^e women's right to choose their 
sexual partners and even have children out 



Nasreen is dismayed by 
prime minister Sheikh 
Hasina’s statement that 
“Taslima must not cross 
limits” and “her writings 
are basically trash”. 


of wedlock—propositions that shocked 
even her most ardent supporters, including 
feminists. "She has done more harm than 
good to our cause," says Kushi Kabir, a 
women's rights activist, who thinks her 
writings verge on pornography. 

As if to challenge the Muslim law which 
allows a man to have four wives, Nasreen, 
now a divorcee, who smokes and drinks— 
something extremely tare among women 
here—herself raarrW three times. To be 


fair, her writings, often bold and shocking 
because of the explicit sexual imagery, 
made little impact in a population where 
the literacy rate is less than 50 per cent. 

However, it's her comments on the Quran 
made in The Statesman interview that 
unleashed strikes and protest 
rallies in Dhaka and elsewhere 
in the country. Although she 
denied having made the com¬ 
ments, saying that she had 
been misquoted |p the inter¬ 
view, the protests nonetheless 
escalated in the following days. 
Sensing a sinister design by the 
fundamentalist forces who 
have often sought to use any 
kind of unrest to promote their 
own agenda and also perhaps 
to calm the common people's 
anger, the Khaleda Zia govern¬ 
ment brought charges against 
her for "hurting the religious 
sentiment of the majority". But 
instead of arresting her, the 
government, ostensibly under 
international pressure, allowed 
her to slip out of the country. 

The warrant, still pending, 
has been revived by the pre¬ 
sent government since she 
returned home seven weeks 
ago. Idris Rahman, a member 
of Nasreen's legal team, says 
they are trying to obtain bail 
for her from the court. Earlier, 
on November .3, a bail petition 
made on her behalf was reject¬ 
ed on the ground that Nasreen 
must appear in person before 
the court. The case has now 
been adjourned until January 
5. If found guilty, she could be 
sentenced to up to two years 
in prison. Interestingly, many believe that 
the revival of the arrest warrant could be a 
ploy to defuse fresh upsurge of fundamen¬ 
talist protests. But the Muslim clerics don't 
seem too impressed and say "they would 
continue to call for the apostate's death 
until she returns to the faith". 

Sounding bitter and glum, Nasreen 
blames the present government, widely 
considered to be secular and liberal, for 
being soft on the zealots. She is especially 
upset over the comments made by prime 
minister Sheikh Ha.sina that "Taslima must 
not cross limits and that her writings are 
basically trash". She has every right to 
express her opinion, Nasreen says, but 
"these kinds of remarks from a prime min¬ 
ister only serve to encourage religious fun¬ 
damentalists in a country where they're a 
minority”. Not to mention the fact that 
such utterances underline the increasingly 
lonely battle that lies ahead for her. ■ 

Arsbad Mahmud in Ohaka 
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1 Xetpreneurs are only beginning to trawl the future. The first success stories 








His is just one of the hundreds of innovative 
ideas with which young Indian entrepreneurs are 
hacking Into the global matrix called the Internet. 

And opening up a whole new vista of opportuni¬ 
ties. For, on the Net, size does not matter. Someone 
in his home office in Lucknow has the same proba¬ 

bility of getting noticed on the Net as a $30-billion 
megacorp. When someone in South Africa searches 
the Net for information on .Sachin Tendulkar, he’s 
as likely to hit the fan page you have created on the 
world's best batsman as something put out by the International 

Cricket Council. Also, there is no geography as we know it in 




SANJAYMEHTA/HAREESH TIBREWALA 
Multinet infosys’ website, 
homeindia.com, is spinning out 
iakhs from an absurdiy simple 
idea: connecting expat Indians 
with their friends and relatives 
without an access to e-mail. 


Internet, we have answered over a 

questions on behalf of Microsoft for 


soio 10 Microsoii lor a cooi 

$4(X) million), but the evo¬ 

lutionary part is there's no 
theeretical reason why it 

couldn't have been done by 

someone sitting in Calcutta! 

Ask Aditi Software (turn¬ 
over: Rs 21 crore), set up by 
former Mlcrosofter Pradeep 
Singh. Says Aditi's market¬ 
ing chief Aditya Jha: "Sitting 
in liangalore, using the 
q^larter-o^a-million e-mailed 

their developers worldwide." 


Welcome to laj|iatnagar.com 

In tomorrow’s world, work, worship and shopping could be via Net 


W ANT to book a Marutl? It's just a 
mouse click away. If you are stay¬ 
ing in Thane, neat Mumbai, how 
about having an e-mail address as 
abc#thanecity.com? For convenience, 
there’s little to match shopping for the 
month’s groceries via the computer. 

Everything’s possible over the Internet. 
Well, almost. Right now, Delhiites can 
order groceries and other items at www. 
bababazar.com or gifts at www.thehaat. 
com, not to mention several other sites. 
One of south Delhi's popular shopping 
centres, Lajpat Nagar, has its own website, 
lajpatnagar.cQm. Soon other Delhi mar¬ 
kets like Connaught Place, Nehru Place 
and South Extension will be on the web. 


Ensuring that fun happens on the Net is 
serious business. "A lot of effort goes into 
designing a website so that it attracts vis¬ 
itors," says Rajesh Taneja of Value Web 
Computers, which created lajpatnagar. 
com. Hundreds, of Indian tour operators 
and tourist information centres aaoss the 
country now have homepages to attract 
tourists horn all parts of the globe. The 
same holds good for exporters, hotels and 
companies looking for overseas clients. 

Even God has moved onto the Net. 
Mumbai’s SIddhivinayak temple is online 
(www.siddhlvinayak.org). Cities like 
Mangalore, Kanchipuram and Pondi¬ 
cherry similarly have webpages to attract 
tourists. At indiadty.com, there will soon 


be all the information one needs about 
the top SO cities of India. 

Mahanagar Telephone Nigam, the basic 
telecom service provider to Delhi and 
Mumbai, now offers a host of customer- 
care services on the Internet: forms for 
registration and shifting of telephones, 
for instance, ate available via the Net. 

Want ayurvedic advice? Go to Partap 
Chauhan’s ayurveda clinic on the net. 
Apart from advice through online chat 
and e-mail, Chauhan sells ayurvedic 
products on his website, "i don't know 
them, but they manage to find me and 
my site," says Chauhan, as he fishes out 
the latest inquiry. Chauhan lives in 
Faridabad, just outside Delhi. The query 
has come from Brazil. That's global. 

A meal ordered through the internet is 
now a reality. But whafis not yet a reality 
is a hot cup of capuedno to round it off 
with. Perhaps it's already percolating. 


FROM AYURVEDA TO AUTOMOBILES, UTY GUIDES TO 
GROCERIES, THE INTERNET PROVIDES EVERYTHING ON TAR 
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"ONCE YOU ARE WUING10 GO DOUm THE VAIUE CHAIN, 
THERE IS A WORLD OF OPPORTUNITY." 


Last month, Singh's company launched its Net-based software 
Talisma at Internet World in New York to rave reviews. Talisma, 
which Aditi Software describes as "the essential electronic cus¬ 
tomer service tool", steps into the dissatisfaction space left by tra¬ 
ditional phone-based customer service. 

Talisma manages customer e-mail received by large companies in 
a manner that every customer query can be answered immediate¬ 
ly in a personalised manner. Going % the initial response, Talisma 
could turn out to be big. "With Talisma, we could easily manage 
(the customer feedback) process, saving us a great deal of time," 
says Bill McClain, webmaster. Xerox Corporation. Applauds Chris 
Muench, industrial software designer, Siemens; "It has everything 
I need to manage the hundreds of e-mails I receive a day." 


If Aditi is at the upper end of the globai Net business—software 
development—homeindia.com is plugging an India-specific need 
gap. But between these two enterprises lies a huge, untapped 
plain. Where you are limited only by your ideas. 

W HILE the nation celebrated Diwali last month, a group of 
people in an office in Delhi's lower-middie-class neigh- 
liourhood of Hari Nagar were furiously punching away at 
their keyboards. This is Selectronic Fxjuipment, a unique child of 
this telesco()ed e-world. Doctors in the US are required by law to 
keep detailed medical records of all patients, but don’t have the 
time. So they record it all on a dictaphone. The audio files are 
piped through a leased line to Selectronic, where dozens of head¬ 



phone-wearing typists bang it out on 
their computers, using footpedals under 
their tables to pause, fast-forward or 
rewind the tapes. The text files are then 
sent to the ui In the next few months, 
Selectronic president Veer Sagar will be 
sending a large part of the data over the 
Internet, reducing costs substantially. 

The targets are tough: come rain or 
shine—or Diwali night crackers—the 
transcripts have to be sent within eight 
hours with minimum 98.5 per cent accu¬ 
racy. But .Selectronic logged Rs 40 crore 


RAJESH JAIN 

From food to cricket, Khel to 
KhoJ, IndiaWorld caters to 
NRIs pining for news from 
home. Says the promoter of 
India’s first website: “Within 
weeks of the launch, we knew 
we were on to a winner.” 


worth of turnover in its first year. And 
the ptential? The global transcription 
market is estimated at Rs 90,000 crore. 
"Once you are willing to go down the 
value chain," says Sagar, "there is a world 
of opprtunity." 

That world will only get bigger as private 
Internet Service Providers (bps) start up. 
Today, the monoply isp is the Vldesh 
Sanchar Nigam, which is struggling to 
meet demand and provide fail-safe con¬ 
nections. With competition and private 
enterprise. Net access will get easier. Also, 
as per the new plicy. Net connectivity 
vtdll be available from Nagaland to Nellore, 
Surat to Siliguri, at the cost of local phone 
calls. Plus, in the upoming winter session 
of Parliament, the government intends to 
introduce a bill to update the country's 
cyber laws, at present absurdly held hos¬ 
tage by the Indian Telegraph Act, 1885. 

All this could end up spawning a new 





COVER STORY 


RADIO TOOK 38 YEARS TO REACH 50 MIUION PEOPIE, 
TEIEVISION TOOK 13—THE HET HEEDED JUST PiVE YEARS. 


breed of young global Indian entrepreneurs, spurred by visions of 
infinity. With good reason. Radio took 38 years to reach 50 million 
people. Television took 13 years. The Internet has achieved that in 
just five years. By 200.5, it will have a billion subscribers—India now 
has just 150,000, but that's expected to go up more than tenfold in 
two years. Electronic commerce or e-commerce—buying and selling 
via the Net—in India totalled only around Rs 12 crore in 1997, 
according to Ravi .Sangal, president of market research firm iix. 
india—but could reach Rs 700 crore by 2001. Says Jha of Aditi: "The 
Internet otters an endless .series of opixrrtunities to be harnessed." 

O NE of the first Indians who siezed that moment is Ajit Bala- 
krishnan, chairman of Rediff-on-the-nct, among the country's 
top web services. Balakrishnan, co-promoter of Rediffusion 
Advertising, discovered the Net in 1994, when he spent a couple of 
months at Oxford. "In those two months," he recalls, "1 surfed the 
Net for 8-10 hours a day. 1 could feel its in-built transactional capa¬ 
bilities. To me, the scope and potential was absolutely staggering." 

On his return, he excused himself 
from the daily grind of the agency and 
concentrated on setting up Rediff-on- 
the-net; "There were no benchmarks 
then. My only criterion was that it had 
to be of world standard from day one." 

Last year, when c:nn declared Rediff-on- 
the-Net to be one of the world's 50 best 
news sites, Balakrishnan and his team 
stood vindicated. 

Rediff was the sort of seminal idea 


VEERSACAR 

As president of Selectronic 
Equipment, he netted a cooi 
Rs 40 crore in the very first 
year of operation, processing 
patients' medicai records for 
doctors in the US. Future 
potentiai? As big as the world! 


that grew on itself. It began as a news site, but has since added on 
a whole range of services. It now offers its own free e-mail. Net- 
surfers can set up their homepages here, free of charge. It is also 
the first Indian site to offer shopping by credit cards. There are 
over 50,(XX) music titles and over 130,000 book titles on offer. 
Hotel reservations, movie tickets and gifts can also be accessed. 
"By the end of the year, we'll have our search engine (the software 
that allows the surfer to search for information on the Net) ready 
as well. Exactly like Yahoo or Infoseek (the world's most popular 
search engines)," says Balakrishnan. 

His plans hardly end there—once globalised, the pendulum 
swings right back. "1 he future is to localise the events on the Net 
for our viewers," he says. “A surfer in Los Angeles wants more 
local news about the city he lives in, as does the one in Mumbai. 
What we need to do is set up our infrastructure in at least 30 cities 
around the world." 

Balakrishnan's principal Indian com()etitor may be IndiaWorld, 
owned by Ravi Databa,se. Electronics engineer Rajesh Jain, after 
working for a few years in the US, had 
come back to India to set up his own 
business. But His first product—a soft¬ 
ware which enhanced images digitally- 
bombed. Back in the US for a couple of 
months in late 1994, Jain's life changed. 
"Sitting at a friend's place in Sunny¬ 
vale," he recalls, "Sanjayjain—a friend, 
no relation—and I decided to start a 
news and information service, primarily 
for non-resident Indians (nris)." 


PRASHANT PANJIAR 
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Dp came IndiaWorld, the first website 
from India. With help (and content) from 
several Indian periodicals, IndiaWorld was 
lormally launched in March 1995. Recalls 
Jain; "F.-mails were sent out to friends, 
postings were made in newsgroups, and we 
anxiously wditcx.! for people to start access¬ 
ing Ihe site. .As the e-mails started pouring 
in. we knew we were on to a winner. One 
smart thing we had done was to ensure 
quite a lot of archived content. So when 


PRAOEEP SINGH 

The former Microsofter owns a 
highly successful Rs 21 -crore 
turnover company, Aditi 
Software. Last month it 
launched Talisma, a customer 
services management tool, 
that’s already making waves. 


people came in, they already got plenty 
to see. This way we knew people would 
come back again." 

His plan was to create an all-in-onc 
service for the nri: news, stock quotes, 
cartoons, astrology, the works. "The 
idea was to build an Internet brand," 
says Jain, "which would give people all 
they needed at one place." in early 
1997, as more and more Indians started 
getting on to the Net, he decided to cre¬ 
ate specific non-news sites, targeting 
the Indian audience too. While India¬ 
World would remain the mother 
brand, popular sections would be 
carved out with their own identities. 

As a result, starting with Khoj, the 
search engine for Indian sites, the 
IndiaWorld family now encompas¬ 
ses a total of nine sites—among 
them Khel (cricket), Samachar (cust¬ 
omised news), Dhan (personal fin¬ 
ance) and Bawarchi (food). Each site 
is u(xiated daily, and in most cases, 
builds on a strong tech component. 

IndiaWorld’s main target may be 
the expat Indian. For his local coun¬ 
terpart, the Chandigarh-based Pug- 
marks InterWeb (turnover: Rs 45 
lakh) will offer a region-specific ser¬ 
vice. It's investing Rs 20 lakh to 
develop indiacity.com, which will 
have all the dope you need on 50 
cities and towns across India. So, if 
you want to apply for a phone con¬ 
nection in Madurai, just visit the 


Towards a Smooth Infobahn 

If things work to plan, the roadblocks to the Net could be history 


T he road from the Information Tech¬ 
nology (n) footpath to the super¬ 
highway may be full of potholes. But 
if the National Task Force on it has its 
way, the drive should be smooth. 

It has advised banks to treat the it 
industry as a priority sector for the next 
five years. Bigger banks will be expected 
to create rr financing cells in dties with a 
large number of infotech companies. 

One of the most important recommen¬ 
dations is the creation of a mega website 
to promote and market Indian software. 
In adchtion, the government is expected 
to encourage computer servers in India. 
At present, the majority of the websites 
are hosted on servers located in the US. 


Several premier national institutions 
like the ins and the Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore, will be encouraged 
to increase their output of computer sci¬ 
ence students threefold. Besides, the 
Indian Institute of Information Techno¬ 
logy will be set up and given the status of 
a deemed university. 

To ensure that it permeates to the low¬ 
est level, a unique wired villages pro¬ 
gramme has been launched In Kolhapur 
district in Maharashtra. Several more such 
projects will soon follow. While the vil¬ 
lages will prepare to be networked, value- 
added services—electronic kiosks, auto¬ 
mated teller machines and smart cards— 
wfiU make the e-world more accessible. All 


the 6(X),000 telephone Ptx>s around the 
country are already in the process of 
being converted into information kiosks. 

To address the need for a cybercop, an 
information security agency is proposed 
to be set up at the national levd. More¬ 
over, a national policy on information 
security, privacy and data protection for 
handling of computerised data is to be 
framed within the neat (fix months. 
Before that can come into efiiect, of 
course, the Indian Telegraph Act, 1885, 
will have to be suitably amended. 

The task force has also recommended 
that alt notifications and amendments to 
the procedures and laws will have to be 
Issu^ by the respective ministries and 
departments within three months of tiie 
report being submitted. So, the pace at 
which the recommendations are Imple¬ 
mented will decide the pace at which you 
conduct your biuiness. 


PRICING Of WEB-BASED SERVICES IS STILL A GREY AREA. WITH 
TARGET AUDIENCES SHU SIRALL, ADVERTISERS ARE CHARY. 
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COVER STORY. 


•% LOT OF SERVICES WHICH DEPEHD OH FLOW OF 
IHFORMATIOH WILL MOVE TO LOW-COST PLACES LIKE IHDIA." 


site and register. If the teletoin 
department doesn't accept 
online registration, I’uginarks 
will send it by post. Says Pug- 
marks managing director Atul 
Gupta, "The idea is to provide 
every kind ol iiilormation to a 
local customer." 

Once up, the site will list all 
the events in the city, offer free 
e-mail and provide directories 
and yellow pages online. 

"We're not thinking of making 
lakh.s, we are thinking of mak¬ 
ing millions," states a confi¬ 
dent Gupta. That's Irom an 
outfit that started with just 
two people and one computer 
two-and-a-half years ago. 

Talk about India's creaking 
telecom infrastruclurc—after 
all, the Net doesn't work if the 
phone doesn't—or the fact that 
Indians won't be able to truly 
participate in global e-com- 
merce till the rupee's full float, 
and the Netpreneur remains 
unfazed. Of course, there are 
problems, but men who set out 
to change the world don't 
whine about them. "Oramati- 
cally change people's lives in 
India through the Net": that's 
what Jain wants to do. "There 
are five lakh phone booths in 
the country," he says. "The 
attempt is to make as many of 
them Internet kiosks as |X)ssi- 
ble. Integration of these kiosks 
with payment procedures is top of my 
agenda now." Bqually important for 
Jain right now is to have a web brows- 
er—the basic software that allows one 
to retrieve documents on the Net and 
move from document to dcKument— 
first in Hindi and then in regional lan¬ 
guages. "Technologically, it's no big 
deal. By 1998-end, we should have the 
logistics in place for a Hindi browser." 

One gets the same sense of the defiant frontiersman in the baby¬ 
faced, long-haired Manish Modi. Two years old, his company 
NetAcross already has a US subsidiary, plans a listing on US stock 
exchange N.\sn.c(i in the next thiee to five years, and is growing so 
fast that he recniits two people every week. 

NetAcross (turnover: Rs l.S crore) is into intranets—company¬ 
wide networks based on browsers, putting corjrorate information 
literally at the fingertips of executives. Using NetAcross' intranet 
solution, a manager can check sales, irtventory, attendance, indeed 
any Information or trend at any of the company’s offices, and com¬ 
municate instantaneously with any employee anywhere. The 
result; slashed response times, all decision-support information 
available all the time at the touch of a keystroke, higher efficiency, 


lower costs. Modi hopes to hit a 
turnover of Rs 100 crore by 
2002. "Most of the revenues 
will be from overseas cus¬ 
tomers," he says. 

Ah, revenues. Rosy visions of 
the networked future apart, the 
R-word is the single biggest 
issue facing tht Indian Net 
player, especially those setting 
Up websites. .Sites like Rediff- 
on-the-net or khcl.com have 
an impressive number of visi¬ 
tors, but the service is free. The 
premise is that a large number 
of hits will propel advertising 
revenues. But tlie target audi¬ 
ence of the big advertisers are 
not online yet in sufficient 
numbers. The advertiser is thus 
hesitant to commit money to 
online adverti.sing. 

Also, since most of the country 
doesn't even have a phone con¬ 
nection, the large-hit sites are 
usually largetixl at Indians liv¬ 
ing abroad. But the advertisers 
they seek are based in India. The 
alternative is to have subscrip¬ 
tion-based websites, where 
access is granted only after you 
pay a fee. But Indians are still 
loath to pay to read on their 
computer screens. The compro¬ 
mise is "micro payments": fees 
proportional to the information 
you access. Though in place at 
sites like indiainformcr.com, 
which offers business and eco¬ 
nomic data, this concept too has not 
taken off yet in India. Even Mehta and 
Tibrewaia of Multinet Infosys admit that 
they subsidise homcindia.com from 
their other activities, mainly holding 
Net-related seminars. 

But these factors do not daunt the 
believer. He stands at the edge of an 
endless prairie of opportunity, with 
space for all. It promises equality of 
opportunity, and a whole new world order. A world where the 
rules are still to be framed and where everyone is still a learner. 
"When transportation of goods became cheap, fast and reliable 
over long distances, manufacturing moved out of the US and 
other developed countries," points oufcjha of Aditi Software. 
"Today, the Internet has made the flow of information cheap, fast 
and reliable. As a result, a lot of services which depend on 'flow of 
information' will move out of the US to places like India, where 
the costs are low and talent easily available." 

The world is waiting, the information highway beckons. And the 
first Indians are stepping off the kerb into the flow. They are the 
pioneers. They will create the next century. ■ 

With Shekhar Ghosh in Mumbai 


PHASHANT PAIWIAR 



MANI5H MODI 

This defiant frontiersman owns 
NetAcross, provides one-stop 
solutions to corporates via 
intranet, has a US subsidiary, 
and is growing so fast that he 
recruits two every week. 
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FOREIGN INVESTMENT_ 


The Asian Magnet 

The region’s crisis has not hit FDi flow; and India inches ahead 


D espite a severe currency meltdown 
and economil recession that has 
grip()ed the region since July 1997, 
Asia continued to lie the world's invest¬ 
ment hotspot i.ist sear. And India emerged 
as one ol the most attractive investment 
destinations, with a M per cent rise in for¬ 
eign direct investment (iDil flows. 

The World Investment Report 1998, 
released hy iiN( i.ah last week, says that 
transnational corporations (incs) preferred 
India over Asian tigers like South Korea, 
Taiwan, Hong Kong and the Philippines. 
So much so that roi inflows into India shot 
up from $2.4 billion in 1996 to $3..4 bil¬ 
lion, much higher than what went to these 
four East Asian countries last year. 

More heartening, the report paints a 
bright picture for even higher investment 
in the region in 1998, despite slower world 
economic growth and the crises in finan- 
ciai markets. "European tni:s," says the 
report, "which had so far largely neglected 
the Asian economics, were now taking 
active interest in the region. As such, n)i by 
I'NCs may reach a record of between $430 
billion and $440 billion in 1998." 

Proving the old adage that money flows 


like water to the more depressed regions, roi 
in Asia and the Pacilic rose tiy airout eight 
[KT cent to an e.stimated $87 billion in 1997. 
The region accounted for 57 per cent of 
global mi flows into the developing world. 
East and Southeast Asia, in 
particular, received 78 per 
cent of the regional flow. 

The report adds; “World¬ 
wide FDI inflows into Asia 
continued their climb in 
1997 for the seventh consec¬ 
utive year, seemingly unaf¬ 
fected by the Asian financial 
crisis." Investment increased 
by 19 per cent to a new high 
i of $400 billion, while out¬ 
flows reached $424 billion. 

According to dni iad, the 
current Asian crisis has pro¬ 
vided some opportunities for 
European firms to enter the Asian market 
and expand oiierations, since the capacity 
of many Asian tnc s to invest elsewhere in 
the region has been curbed, fdi flows were 
being directed to the services sector, 
notably banking, insurance and telecom. 

Expectedly, the investment saturation of 


the developed world, with over two-thirds 
of the global mi inflows and 90 per cent of 
the outflows, has begun to show. "The 
forces driving globalisation are changing 
the ways in which tncs pursue their objec¬ 
tives for investing abroad. Trade and 
investment liberalisation and privatisation 
pursued by the deveioping world have 
been driving forces to bring them lo the 
fore," the report says. In 1997, developing 
nations accounted for one-third (37 per 
cent) of the total global mi inflow—an 
enormous leap from one- 
fifth (17 per cent) in 1990. 
Says UNCiAi) secretary gen¬ 
eral Rulrens Riaipero, " Iradi- 
tionally, three broad factors 
determine where ims inv¬ 
est—hosi country policies, 
proactive measures by these 
countries to facilitate invest¬ 
ment, and the characteristics 
of their economies. Of late, 
there is a shift in i\(.s' con¬ 
siderations. Increasingly, 
firms are also seeking invest- 
men't locations that also offer 
people-made advantages- 
the so-called created assets, from technolo¬ 
gical advantages to particular labour skills.” 

Within the region, however, uni iad soon 
expects a reshuffle in destinations. China, 
which attracted a formidabie $45.3 billion 
in 1997, may see investments decline this 
year onward due to the weakening econo¬ 
mies of Hong Kong, lapan, Korea, Thailand 
and Malaysia, China's prime mi sources so 
far. The other reasons: a slowing oi China's 
economic growth and excess capacity from 
previous mi inflows. Even China's price 
competitiveness, the factor which made it 
a winner in the past, has eroded. 

India, on the other hand, has been a net 
gainer over the past tew years with mi 
inflows increasing steadily, while its close 
neighbour Pakistan stagnated for the last 
several years. Funds flow into .South Asia 
(mainly India) rose to another record level 
of $4.4 billion in 1997 from $3.3 billion. 
And this trend is expected to continue. 

One of the |)cculiar consequences of 
recent developments is, however, that lib¬ 
eral policy frameworks have lost their 
power to attract foreign invc.stment. While 
open policies by successive governments 
have significantly improved india's abiiity 
to attract foreign fund.s, the competition 
and considerations in the future are likely 
to be stricter. This is.summed up best by 
the report; "What is more likely to be crit¬ 
ical in the future is a strategic combination 
of iocational advantages—including 
human resources, infrastructure, market 
access and the created assets of technology 
and innovative capacity—that a country 
can offer potential investors." ■ 

Arlndam Mykharjee 
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Daewoo Corporation South Korea 

Petroleos de Venezuela Venezuela 

Cemex S A. Mexico 

First Pacific Company Hong Kong 

Si^plIJmHed Soutti Africa 

Reliance Industries India 


China dominates the list with 16 TNCs In the top 50 with 10 
from Hong Kong, four from mainland China and two from 
Taiwan. India's only representation is Reliance Industries. 
Transnationality Index is calculated as the average of the three 
ratios: forel^ assets to total assets, foreign sales to total 
sales, and foreign employment to total employment. 
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ANOOP KAMATH 


An UNCTAD 
report says 
investments 
will remain 
high, with 
much of that 
coming to 
India. 
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Ford stands by you 


"Fresh, clean air. Do you know liow much more priceless it's going to be?" asks 
John MiTaguc. As Ford's Vice President for Technical Affairs, he was in India this July, on 
a very important mission. To donate state-of-the-art emission testing equipment to the 
Automobile Research Association of India. In essence, to contribute to cleaner air. "We 
s(»nd millions of dollars every year on pollution control methods alone,” he says, "and the 
Ford Escort has already achieved the Year 2000 emission control standards stipulated by 
the Government of India. " Ford has also created a Henry Ford Chair at IIT to encourage 
research in this area. Ford is among the first to realise that its "Can Do, Must Do, Will Do” 
spirit is now on call more than ever before. "To help us bequeath clean air to our children," 
says McTague, “more precious than anything else we make or sell." 



For mon tnformatloo, visit us m http://www.iiulla.(ori.com 
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EMD OF WCATNM After 
plantation comjranies, it’s now 
the turn ol the time-share hol¬ 
iday vendors. Our story is 
about one of those wtio solil 
holidays that seemed like a 
dream—low cost, imlnnited 
havens to visit, le.iindless 
comfort and sen iie, I he 
dream worked line for a lew 
years with Ikilmia Resorts, 
until Murpliy's law caught up. 


Gi.iUliicsIiyANtWPKAMATH 



Push came to shove wlien last 
Christmas, the workers at its 
Goa resort struck work. At a 
lime the company would have 
raked in the moolah, it was 
struggling merely to keep its 
head alwve water. Down the 
t luite went the expansive 
reciiiitmcnl |iolicy. Instead, 
people deserted the sinking 
ship in .1 steady stream. With 
just a handlul oi members 
now, the company had to 
recently atid one moie person 
on board; a legal advisor to 
fight the growing luimber ot 
lawsuits filed against the com¬ 
pany by the time-share suli- 
scribers, who are justiftalils 
upset at their holidas- being 
internipted so rudely. For tlie 
lawyer, however, it'll be all 
work anri no play. 

AUMVS A TEAR-JERKER 

At last, a story of a trader suf¬ 
fering because of the onion 
crisis. The unthinkable hap¬ 
pened In Ahmedabad, where 
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j work, that is. If one looks at 
j the situation logically, 
j revenue collection should 
I be very badly affected. The 

j customs department is tiairn- 
I ing so, anyhow. And with the 
I trade and revenue deficits on 
f a slow but relentless climb, 

^ it's a claim that should he 
^ taken seriously, right? Wrong, 
I say mandarins at the finance 
J ministry. After all, the goods 
j that have already reached the 
j country will have to line! 

I their way to their final dcsti- 
J nations. Even if the strike 


f MYACHANDRAN 



an exporter decided to lap the 
opportunities unleashed by 
the priceless bulb being ren¬ 
dered freely importable under 
open general licence. Certain 
that there was enough money 
to be made, he struck a deal 




for a huge consignment. But 
the poor man didn't obviou¬ 
sly know his onions well 
enough, for he ensured that 
the priceless commodity was 
brought in sealed containers, 
so as to prevent the rains 
from spoiling the fun again. 
But when it was time for the 
onions to be sold, he found 
that his precious bulbs were 
now a .sodden mass, thanks to 
the mc)i,sture caught inside 
the containers. 

UNEXPECTED BENEFIT 

Customs officers and other 
staff, a 100,000-5trong army, 
have struck again. Struck 


means a few days’ wait at the 
ports and warehouses. But 
there's always a rosier way of 
looking at this crisis. With 
the customs officials on 
strike, we guess, government 
revenue should register a 
sharp increase. After all, the 
staff is not in the privileged 
position ot exercising their 
powers and discretion now, 
are they? 
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PREFERRED BY THE EXPERTS. 



Sweetex Gold. Sweetness without the bitter aftertaste. 


kBOOTSPIRAMAL 

HeAlTNCARC UMiTtO 
A LEADING INTERNATIONAL HEALTHCARE COMPANY 
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ByANIRUDDHABAHAL 


I N Swahili the word for warrior is askari. In the slim list of 
askaris in the Indian cricket team, Robin Singh and Ajit 
Agarkar's names should Ik‘ right there on the top. As former 
India manager and recently appointed North Zone selector 
Madan Lai says: "Robin is one player from whom you can 
always expect 100 per cent. And Agarkar has a knack of taking 
wickets. It doesn't come to everybody." 

Though he debuted for India against the West Indies in 1989, 


Ptiologfaplis by PRADEEP MANOHANI 



the selectors immediately went into amnesia about the fourth- 
generation immigrant from Trinidad & Tobago. Says Singh, with 
more than a hint of strain and passion in his voice: "It took me 
seven years of domestic cricket to come back into reckoning." 

But with the new emphasis on grooming all-rounders, keeping 
in mind India's chances in the next year's World Cup in England, 
a lot perhaps depends on Singh as well as India's find of this year, 
Mumbai-based all-rounder Agarkar. Says former Test player 
Yashpal Sharma about Agarkar: "In my opinion he's an outstand¬ 
ing player. If it was that easy, why couldn't Kapil Dev or Srinatli 
get the fastest .SO wickets in one-day internationals? He will be 
crucial for our World (^up chances." Acids Mark Mascarenhas, 
chief of WorldTel which represents both Agarkar and Singh: "One 
of the rea.sons we signed these two players, apart frohi their good 
performances, was that they play with heart." 

While Singh made his first class debut against the likes of 
Courtney Walsh and Patrick Patterson in the West Indies when he 
was just 16 years old, Agarkar made his point to tlie selectors in 
the under-19 Test scries in Pakistan last year, where he took 16 
wickets in three outings. 

Says former India spinner Maninder Singh: "I played against 
Robin Singh in 1981 when I led the undcr-19 sitie to the West 
Indies. He was the only batsman who managed to get runs against 
us. I tliink he should have had a regular spot as a batsman in the 
Indian one-clay side a long time ago." 

Coming to India in 1984, Singh got his Indian citizensiiip in 

1 cmnE III 


A study in contrast, all-rounders Robin Sin 
opportunity and give the Indian team 


February '89. The previous year he was in the Tamil Nadu side that 
won the Ranji trophy. He stuck on in Madras from then on and 
completed his masters in economics. "I did get support from the 
TNC.A but not that much," he recalls. "It is important to have your 
association's backing to get into games where you get noticed. With 
the coming of (ini a chief) Khumbat things started changing." 

In 1996 he became captain of the Tamil Nadu side and tire 
same year he made his comeback for India in November 1996 in 
the Titan Cup. Says Singh: "1 didn't really know what to expect. 
All I knew was that I had to be in a positive frame of mind. That 
made the difference for me. In the kind of batting position that 
I come in most of the time, I have to somehow make the most 
of a bad situation. You can't do that unless you back yourself to 
perform. When I am bowling, I have to get it right very fast in 
the restricting job. It was important for me to know my role in 
the team and play to that." 

If Singh started late and is grateful of the chances that started 
coming his way once he touched 33, Agarkar has started very 
young. He turns 21 this December and has already captured the 
fastest 50 wickets in one-day international cricket (50 wickets in 
23 matches at an average of 21.38 runs per wicket). Says Agarkar: 
"I started playing at the age of 12 in Shivaji Park." He had a start 
to cricket somewhat similar to Sachin Tendulkar's. "I started out 

Robin Sinob: the big chance came at 33 
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with Ramakant Achrekar in 1989-90. He saw me playing during 
niy vacations and asked my father whether he would have any 
objection to my shifting to Sharda Ashram school because of its 
strong emphasis on cricket. My father asked me. 1 said yes." 

Of course, Agarkar started off as a batsman. He got a triple hun¬ 
dred in school against St Xavier's but iatcr on branched off to 
work on his bowiing. .Says he: "When 1 played with Sachin for the 
Cricket Club of India in a match, he told me to concentrate on my 
bowling." But as Maninder Singh adds, "He is a much better bats¬ 
man than he has shown so far. His 26 in 12 balls against Sri Lanka 
in Sharjah is the first time he has shown his potential, I think it 
would help him if he talks to 
somebody senior on the tour, S 

former players like Ravi Shastri, m 

about improving his batting." m 

But Manoj Prabhakar, who occu- m 

pied his slot for a long time, M 
advises; "He's impressive. From m 
the look of his legs, however, he m 
needs to build more strength or m 

he might be more prone to M 

injury in the years to come." m 

Significantly, both Singh and. m 
Agarkar like to chalk out bowling M 
strategies with regard to certain dp 
players. Agarkar even takes down 
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id Ajit Agarkar exploit 
uch-needed depth 




aittf ftobin Singh will fan nmnifaJ lo 
India's chani^a In tftn WoHd 6#^ 


notes after every match: "I have mnu 

notes for most of the teams I 

have played again.st. I like to 

plan certain things for batsmen. ' 

Against Sri Lanka in their nwiiw 

independence Cup, we had . If .It 191 Dtai taSlfi 

planned something for Sanath ' OSt tfaS ISShlt^ SI) 
jayasuriya in a match. Basically, I ^ ' VW khdrcka 

was supposed to bowl a yorker to nnin) TaSB^f"5IHI 
him first ball. It turned into a . - aitd fliofain SlnO) 
boundary over third man. But i' jr ^ bma 

the strategy worked after three / inOin 5 CnSwinS 
overs when I bowled him." . f- ’'' 

Agarkar admits he has found it 

difficult to bowl to Aravinda De Silva, Inzamam-ul-Haq and Ricky 
Ponting. "They are good players. You have to be accurate with 
them." The Indians he admira: obviously Sachin, Sunil Gavaskar, 
Kapil Dev and Sanjay Manjrekar, under whose captaincy he 
debuted in first class cricket. 


S INGH'S early memories are more about players like Gus 
Logie, Phil Simmons, David Wlkiams and greats like Rohan 
Kanhai. Says he: "In a match in lYinldad when I was around 
12,1 went in with the drinks trolley. Kanhai was batting. He asked 
me get a bit of rum for him to 'calm my nerves'." 


On the field Singh gets along with just a smattering of Hindi. 
Enough, as he says, 'to get along'. He's more proficient in Tamil 
than Hindi. But his great grandmother who died in the Caribbean 
at the age of 103 knew only Hindi. Since his comeback in 1996, 
however, Singh hasn't had the time between tours to visit his 
extended family back home. 

He's also generally very quiet. "I have always been like that," he 
shrugs. “I am different when I play. I don't have to show aggres¬ 
sion to be aggressive. You have to be subtle. If you lose your cool 
on the field, you become predictable to your opponents." Adds 
Indian vice-captain Ajay Jadeja: "He's got a very cool kind of 

aggression. Almost Buddhist or 
f something. When he's yet to 
come behind me in the batting 
order, I tend to take more risks. 
His presence makes me more 
I relaxed. He's generally coming in 
towards the end when the best 
bowlers are on and his eye is not 
in. He has done very well for 
India in that slot.” 

Agarkar is more fun-loving. 
.Says Kiran Pawar, his under-19 
captain: “I've known him since 
the Sharda Ashram School days 
when he used to play for the 
English medium and I for the 
Marathi medium. We used to 
have great fun when we used to 
travel outside Mumbai for mat- 
I IgA If YfQ finished early in the 
f afternoon, Achrekar sir made us 

'' % practice till late. There was no 

A ft fun then. What 1 really remem- 

' |k ber about him from those days is 

{ ■ that he was always confident, 

r jjl v ■ ■ Right from when he was 16." 

And while Singh listens to just 
^fx’ut'anything'as far as music 
is concerned, Agarkar is into 
Bruce Springsteen, Bon Jovi and 
"any of that kind of stuff". 
a second year student of com- 
** merce now in D.G. Ruparel 

College, Mumbai, Agarkar has 
.■BHIP hit big time monetarily as well. 

u j'f i-i signed a 

Wny three-year deal with Pepsi worth 

more than Rs 1.5 aoie. Money 

in® in. JigBnwf#'.:iiP;;,, n't gotten around to spending 

will fafa OHIGIsJ lo V • ^ y®*’’- too makes in excess 
> ; of Rs 1 crore a year. Agarkar's also 

I HiV WOnil vgjta'got a head for books. Says he: 

III, .iiiiii ni'iili ■'. ' ' = ■ I " "Anything really." His last read: 

John Grisham's The Partner. He's 
also recently read The Art of Captaincy by Mike Breariey (it's yet to 
be ascertained whether it's the same copy that a journalist pre¬ 
sented Tendulkar with and Salil Ankola borrowed.) 

And as far as ambition goes, Agarkar states: "I want to enjoy ray 
cricket. I want to play for India." Singh is more down to earth. A 
few months ago he confided to cricket writer Rajan Bala; "Any 
match I get 1 am grateful because the' game and life have taught 
me to count my blessings. I would not have been able to make any 
progress had 1 given up hope. At 24 I had my hopes but at 33 
when the chances began coming ray way, I am happy I had never 
given up. So I was not caught napping." ■ 
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As the colossus of Hindustani 
classical music Chintaman 
Raghunath Vyas turns 75, his 
chartered accountant son 
Shashi Vyas delves into 
memory to pay him a 
personal birthday tribute 

T HF idfa of writing this tribute 
tamo to me some days back. On 
my way to the Income Tax office, 
as I watched the traffic crawiing 
around me, I thought of our fami¬ 
ly life over the past 40 years: the ups, the 
downs, the sacrifices, the achievements. I 
realised that on November 9, you would be 
turning 75. Being a chattered accountant 
by profession, I was tempted to do an audit 
on your life. On your music, your family 
ties, your friends and your own perso¬ 
nality. Why not a more personal appro¬ 
ach? Perhaps, I wanted to do something 
different. A written tribute, 1 am sure, can 
be more expressive than spoken words. I 
was also influenced in part by Abraham 
Lincoln's letter written to his son's tutor, 
but with a difference. That letter was about 
the future; my tribute, by virtue of its very 
nature, is about the past. 

Baba, do you remember that we did not 
communicate with each other till I had 
passed my ssc. examination? The same was 
the case with my brothers—-Suhas, Satish 
and Anil. Aai (mother) was always the con¬ 
duit for approaching you. We held you in 
such awe that we avoided expressing cer¬ 
tain views which we felt would hurt you. 
Being the youngest of the lot, I had at 
times transgressed this attitude. This may 
be attributed to the impetuosity of youth! 

I regard the early days at 'Bhuta Nivas' in 



Matunga as the most fruitful and eventful 
period of your life. The family lived in a 270 sq ft house in a typ¬ 
ical Mumbai chawl. You were up at 4.30 am for riyiiaz, and Aai got 
up Immediately afterwards to make tea and do the other chores. 
You were partiailar that your riyaaz should not disturb the neigh¬ 
bours. But our South Indian neighbours used to sit near the stairs 
outside our home and listen to your music. They told mother that 
it was a 'divine' experience which they would not like to miss. 

I admired your dedication and concentration. Nothing dis- 
nirbc*d your riyaaz. Some years back, when Satish complained that 
he could not concentrate on his riyaaz because of the various noi¬ 
ses from outside, you had a one-line solution to this problem. 
“Satish, there are several excuses to avoid riyaaz but only one to 
go ahead. Just pick up your instniment (santoor) and get going." 
Your words taught me something very important in life: "If you 
really wanted to do something, just do it". 

After the riyaaz, you left for your office, iic Limited, where you 
worked for 34 years. The job kept you away from your family and 
your music, but you thought nothing of making the sacrifice for 
the sake of your wife and children. During the early 1960s, when 
nc planned a film music-based programme for the launch of the 
Plaza King cigarette, you suggested a programme of classical music 


or a festival of plays instead. They went ahead with the film music 
programme, but it was not much of a success. Agreeing with your 
suggestion, the itc then organised a Marathi drama festival 
throughout the state to publicise the Berkeley brand cigarette. It 
was a big hit. You were among those who persuaded the corporate 
sector to spon.sor classical music and other arts. You were the pio¬ 
neer in obtaining corporate backing for the traditional arts. 
Looking back on these events, I was saddened by the fact that the 
rrc seldom invited you to perform at its regular music pro¬ 
grammes. But you were not bothered and, in fact, mote than 
happy that the company you served for so long was doing a lot for 
the promotion of the classical arts. 

To me, the most important phase in you^career as a musician 
was from 1959 to 1967, under your guru, the late Pandit 
jagannathbua Purohit, who was popularly known as Gunidas. I 
was not born when you trained under another famous guru, the 
late Rajarambua Paradkar. But you and mother had told me 
enough about these gurus. If Rajarambua helped you acquire a 
perfect understanding of traditional music through his rigorous 
taalem, Jagannathbua honed your skills as a performer and hel¬ 
ped you discover yourself as a rachtuAar (composer). These two 
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Father and son: sharing moments of harmony 

were the pillars of your musical career. 

Yet, quite inexplicably, your career often floundered. To my mind, 
it was primarily because of your inability and reluctance to market 
yourself in this highly commercialised world. For several years, you 
remained in the shadow of your contemporaria and because of 
family commitments turned down many offers to perform. Though 
you decided to quit nc and devote yourself fully to music in 1975 
(the year I graduated), this became possible 
only in 1978. Thank God, you had the bac¬ 
king of my elder brother, Satlsh, who was 
learning the intricacia of the santoor from 
the legendary Pandit Shi^umar Sharma. 

He helped you organise the four-day armual 
mudc conference 'Gunidas Sangeet Sanune- 
lan'. Sponsored first by rrc and then Citi- 
bank, this event, since 1977, has become a 
■ major musical event in the dtla of India. 

" Satish pushed hard and saw to it that you 
performed all over the country. Gradually, 


the dark horse became the champion, 
occupying the pride of place in the world 
of music. Awards and honours inevitably 
followed, the Sangeet Natak Akademi 
award, Padma Bhushan, the Maharashtra 
Gaurav Puraskar, being the most notable 
among them. During the last 20 years, 
you have held your place as a performer of 
substance, creator of several compositions 
and, of course, a revered guru. Always 
ready to share your talent, you helped 
younger singers like Jitendra Abhisheki, 
Ptabhakar Karekar, Ganapati Bhat, Sripad 
Paradkar, Sanjeev Chlmmalgi, Shripatl 
Hegde and others who gradually estab¬ 
lished themselves in the music world. 
Your own son, Suhas, who was trained by 
you, has now become a successful individ¬ 
ual perfomier. More than your own per¬ 
formances, you derive pleasure and satis¬ 
faction from those of your (nipiis. This is 
the hallmark of an ideal guru. 

HILE throwing li^t on your awe¬ 
some achievements, I cannot 
leave out the crucial role played 
by Aai. It was she who shouldered the 
major responsibilities of running the 
home and looking after the children. 
While you remained our ideal to emulate 
in our chosen professions, Aal made us 
what we ate today. Despite being the wife 
of a celebrity, her feet have always been 
firmly planted on the ground. We ate 
proud of her simplicity, humility and 
kindness to others and can only hope that 
we had imbibed these qualities from her. 

How do 1 assess your life and career? Let 
me take up the plus points. Immense 
self-confidence, tenacity, strong convicti¬ 
ons, total commitment, absence of greed 
or jealousy, great respect towards the 
guru and tremendous discipline coupled 
with faith in God. On the minus side, 
you were not able to jud^ people prop¬ 
erly and sometimes got carried away. You 
were unduly modest, too simple to handle the commercial world, 
excessively sentimental and often guilty of lack of communica¬ 
tion. But then, as you yourself told us, no man can ever be perfect! 

In a world where success was commonly measured in terms of 
name, fame, glory and money, your success had to be evaluated in 
terms of character, deeds, commitment, loyalty, dedication and 
professional excellence. As an auditor, I can confidently conclude 
that the value of your intangible assets is much mote than the 
tangible assets. My assessment of you, done on the basis of avail¬ 
able information gathered from several 
sources (including personal awareness), is 
that you ate a hugely successful man. How 
else does one describe a musician and a 
gentleman who has accomplished almost 
everything that he set out to do within a 
wonderfully eventful lifetime? 

Baba, here is wishing you a very happy 
7Sth birthday. All of us—family, friends 
and admirers—pray that you live to be a 
hundred. That will give me an opportunity 
to prepare yet another balance-sheet. ■ 
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SEISMOLOGY 


DOOM IMPENDING? 

Constantly rocked by a flurry of tremors, villagers in the Narmada basin wait for the big one 


PtralognphtlwATUlLOKE 



Tents replace houist; studying salsmle activity at Khandwa: haiy future 


BySAIRAMENEZESinPandhana, 
Madhya Pradesh 


F or over two months now, Pandh- 
ana tehsil in Khandwa district of 
Madhya Pradesh has been rocked 
by a spate of temperamental trem¬ 
ors. Numbering over 1,100, they 
have been whimsical in intensity and 
unwilling to yield the secret of their origin. 
The frequency has varied from 90 on 
September 14 to 101 on October 11, but 
inevitably, they occur everyday. And at 
least one scientist believes a major earth¬ 
quake's due in the region (see interview). 

Says Kamaia Kusva, a local: "Yes, we are 
frightened but where can we go? In the 
beginning most of us fled to relatives' 
homes in neighbouring villages. But how 
long can we stay anywhere else? We are 
now adjusting to our new life although we 
often despair that this wait is endless." 

The surface tension is palpable, even""ks 
people rush out and promptly classify the 
tremors as "bhari" or "halka". Having once 
abandoned their homes, they have retur¬ 
ned with a fatalistic acceptance. 

With a population of 10,000, Pandhana 
has been identified as the epicentre of the 
activity. With a major fault detected along 
the Narmada, seismic activity in the region 
is not surprising. But B.V. Srirama of the 
Geological Survey of India notes that since 
the major fault is far from these epicentral 
locations, "it can be derived that the pre¬ 
sent activity has no connection with the 
major fault". The stretched-out rumblings 
have been identified by the Indian Meteor¬ 
ological Department (imd) as "swarm activ¬ 
ity, shallow in nature and quite unlike a 
major earthquake of the Latur sort.” 

The abounding theories have done little 
to alleviate the fear of the locals who live 
under the constant threat of the earth 
opening under their feet. "If the earth¬ 
quake had hit when they had left, there 
would have been less casualti^," says a 
clerk at the Pandhana tehsil office control 
room. “One hopes it does not happen now 
that everyone is back." 

At the control room, an eye is always on 
the seismograph. ‘The hipest recording 
on the Richter scale has been 3.S. Most 
times it has stayed under 3,” says a member 
of the IMD team. Sensors in the ground, a 
high resolution seismograph and the 
accompanying disk recorder subsystem ate 
as commonplace as fresh posters of the 
United India Insurance and New India 


Assurance companies exhorting the locals 
to have themselves, their livestock and 
their property insut^. As many as 36,000 
people have already been insured for Rs 
50,000 each, for which the administration 
has already paid Rs 3.89 lakh as premium. 
"We ate now asking people to insure their 
property as well, though this is being done 
on an individual basis," says R.P. Mandal, 
collector, Khandwa district. The compensa¬ 
tions: Rs 50,000 for loss of life, Rs 25,000 


for major injuries and Rs 1 lakh for prope¬ 
rty insured at an annual premium of Rs 70. 

But ground realities seem to differ from 
those on paper. Chhagan Dakshe’s home 
in Pandhana village has crumbled around 
him. But, says he, "Only people with pucca 
houses have been insured." folabai Dakshe 
in the neighbouring Harijan Colony gives 
the rift a new dimension: "The govern¬ 
ment plans to give us money after we ate 
dead. My walls have broken down but who 
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cares? If you are a Harljan and you have no 
money, then your loss does not matter.* 
Rumblings of discontent are being heard 
in other quarters too. From Suiochana 
Gangarde of Umarda village, 
whose husband Laxml- 
narayan perished when 
the roof of the panchayat 
bhavan coliaps^ on him 
after a severe tremor. "The 
chief minister promised 
us Rs 10,000 as interim 
compensation. We've got 
nothing so far," she com¬ 
plains. Incidentally, the 
55-year-old farmer is the 
first and only casualty of 
tremor-related accidents. 

Rooted to the land, Suio¬ 
chana pleads inability to flee 
the village. "Our cotton, 
wheat, soyabean and jowar 
fields are here. Only daily- 
wage workers and landless 
labourers can afford to leave 
this place and go elsewhere," 
says the mother of two. 

The wait is wearing the 
people—and their patience- 
out. Using their houses only 
to cook, families are living in tents, break¬ 
ing the dreariness of their living conditions 
with fluorescent flowers and fancy lanterns. 


But the unseasonal showers and a scarcity 
of make-shift shelters are taking their toll. 
"ITie children are falling ill with fever and 
malaria by sleeping in the open," rues resi¬ 
dent Vachchalabai Shivare. 
The state of prepared¬ 
ness is being constantly 
upgraded. "In case of a 
quake, three mobile hos¬ 
pitals, five fire brigades 
and two excavator-dozers 
will be pressed Into 
action. Forty additional 
constables have been 
posted at Pandhana and 
the minimum food for 
immediate relief has been 
stocked. Key officers with 
their respective teams will 
reach the affected sites in less 
than an hour,' says Mandal. 

Meanwhile, the msh to 
pitch tents has seen demand 
for bamboo outstrip supply. 
Those below the poverty line 
can get it at the subsidised 
rate of Rs 4.50, while others 
pay Rs IS. "There is tremen¬ 
dous demand even now," 
elaborates B.L. Jadia, sub- 
divisional magistrate, Pandhana, "and 
we're trying to meet it. But what is bother¬ 
ing us right now is that the hiring charges 



The mart behind tha scare is' 
convinced he’s right 


Timiany, he'safmtnftedsdeitts^to sme 
others, a selffmckdmed sHomlagia, Art 
HrGeniipatfcnw l%t has 
ocamUelyfmSaedqu^ the most neat 
one being Latur. Thenci^entaf^pnsti- 
gtmDrttmtnagta’Awttfiandemeritussd- 
entist at tin NMmal Geo^fyM Research 
bisttute is once again in the news. Nitgf says 
an earO^uke meaming cm 6 on in 
Kchter scale Is due soon in the Khandwa- 
Pandhana ngion of Madhya Pradesh. 
Spacing to MJS. Shtmker, he laments the 
ikkofa seismob^'Institute along die lines 
of those in China ml fapan. Excerpts: 

CoaM yoa Idea^fy the Cndt zone 
In Khondwo? 

The Godwani-Sutta foult has a record of 
seismic evwts. On November 8,1863, an 
earthquake measuring S.7 on the Richter 





sode hit Bohyaitf aoQ(i ttio^ 
this ^ on Mutdi 14i93& tl^Aa gi^i;; 
of i1ad^ 7S a '■ 

mhtetiperiod on thiefui^ pii|culttfyOf 
65 idto-idhitt 10 jmi. On lUt bulii ^ 
fmlt adlvttf Miei loo^ h> • 
SotKhNatiiiad^ll^^ b|ith.K 
die pM tiiio gKsiOn, 
been aoie thtti 9|0 foettitiin ht 
the aiepf f!i qf thnn of ofver fttee 
on the Sichter sode^. dew 
warning of an In^iendtng dbafr' 
to. Howevei; it wculdbedlffiadt 
to detemlne the precise ttai^ 
(^tfaecafa^^. 

Sn, ynwaiy tnjrttpqnnltMcwi 

MprCfllCmii 

Instead of 'predtctiM*, I prdKr 
to say an estlmatt based on h^- 
toiy and actlvittes in ^ buhah 
shi^ But the Maharashta gW- 
eminenf has not taken our shbl* 



of equipment like emergency lights now 
amount to more than the actual cost. Pay¬ 
ing up without an earthquake taking place 
would invite accusations of wasteful 
expenditure. Not doing so would mean 
that peqile will not hire out stuff later 
fearing that there will be no payment.* 
BXRMiESH Echoing a simHar sentiment, 
Mandal adds, *Rs S lakh worth of 
medicines and Rs 10 lakh worth 
of essential goods have been 
gathered. The people want relief 
right now. But the tragedy is that 
u^ess an earthquake takes place, 
no relief can be given.* 
Frustration is building up even 
as uncertainty mounts. The time 
of the Big One is unknown as is 
the area of maximum impact. 
“The ftequency of the tremors 
seems to be on the wane but the 
prolonged period of an activity 
that should ideally subside within 


ies seriously, though the; issue 
was raised in the winter session of die. 
state assembly in 1993. In Madhya Pra¬ 
desh, though, toe government ain nqos 
have swung into acdon. 

Is iiicre any seisaM>log[ist «r Sigency 
dose to predlcttBg an car0iqai|k«7 
The Chinese and toe Japanese havK o^ 
got it rigjit. Similarly, Japan is taking sti-. 


Nagfc mapidiii Mt • diMte 

and Tbdinoiogy hasn't taken any hritla- 
dye to set up a pand of sdentlsts for. 
earthquake jffdDc^ and sdsmic tosas-. 
ter managondit An institute to deal 
with seismic studies would be an ^qiro- 
priate step to iensiue st^., 


a month is worrisome. Also, since 
the direction of toe fault is unknown, it is 
difficult to predict which will be the most 
affected areas," says the imd team. Most of 
the villagers, though, are hoping that the 
energy bdldlng up below the earth's surface 
will be spent through the small tremors. 

But the fissures are showing. Only this 
time, it is reflective of a people cracking 
under pressure. ■ 






Medical callousness and sheer neglect by its staff lead to 
blindness among 16 inmates of the Amritsar Mental Hospital 


By SUNIL MEHRA in Amritsar; 

Photog raphs: T. NARAYAN _ 

A t first sight the Amritsar Mental 
Hospital seems like an idyllic 
place; 70-odd acres of sylvan 
green tucked away in a quiet cor¬ 
ner off Circular Road. Inside the 
imposing gates though is a veritable House 
of Horrors. A report submitted to the 
Punjab Human Rights Commission this 
March by Professor Brijial Goyal, head, 
department of psychiatry, and principal of 
Amritsar Medical College, has revealed 
astounding instances of medical callous¬ 
ness and neglect that has led to 16 patients 
being blinded due to denial of treatment. 
This, ironically, in an institution headed by 
an ophthalmologist. Dr Kiran Kumar. 

Even as the government set up a five- 
member commission last week—headed by 
retired head of the ahms psychiatry depart¬ 
ment N.N. Wigi—to inquire into allegations 
of insUtutional staff callousness, the Amrit¬ 


sar mental hospital authorities scurried to 
organise alibis, cover-ups, glib gloss-over 
defence and conspiracy theories. That not¬ 
withstanding, the tragic tale of traumatised 
hospital inmates came tumbling out of the 
closet anyway. Like Mohar Singh, 65, crim¬ 
inal and Inmate for 35 years who was being 
led to a cataract operation even as the Out¬ 
look team walked in. The half-blind, haif- 
aazed man could have remained condem¬ 
ned to permanent darkness but for Goyal's 
report. Or, for that matter, like that of 
sexagenarian Goongi, mute and blind, who 
was being belatedly taken for a cataract 
operation after the publication of the 
report. Or that of the enfeebled Balwant 
Kaur who died before the cataract opera¬ 
tion Goyal recommended could be per¬ 
formed on her. Or even like the tale of trag¬ 
ic Kishenlal, 6S-odd, the light from whose 
eyes was snuffed out due to a comeal opac¬ 
ity left untreated despite a recommenda¬ 
tion to the contrary as early as 1993. Even 
Kumar, quite obviously looking at the rep- 



Mohar Singh (lafl) baing lad for a cataract 
operation; Sbyamlal, Kishenlal who'vo 
boon oparatad recently; clearing baddog? 


ort for the first time in our presence, found 
it difficult to dissimulate, exclaiming: 
"Why wasn't he treated?" before lapsing 
into $elf<onscious silence. 

Even as the damage-control operation 
was in fuU swing—six Inmates were opera¬ 
ted on within last fij^ftnight, another five 
were allotted spectacles, one was sent home 
to relatives for treatment—a sordid saga of 
institutional mismanagement came to 
light. That of a mental hospital with an 
annual budget of R$ 4 crore where only six 
of the 14 doctors on the rolls happen to be 
psychiatrists. Where in flagrant contraven¬ 
tion of all medical norms, the medical and 
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deputy medical superintendent were also 
non-psychiatrists. Where the medical supe¬ 
rintendent has come to work for only three 
months in a tenure spanning 18 months 
and is incidentally one who confesses his 
only reason for staying in the job is ”con- 
venience” because “my son is studying in 
the local medical college”. It's also an insti¬ 
tution where only 18 nurses look after 443 
patients; where the directorate of health 
service officers themselves admit that the 
377-strong paramedic and Class 4 emi^oy- 
ees are untrained, chronic arch-unionists, 
arm-twisting work shirkers. 

Other flaws are more serious, points out 
Goyal. ”Duty rosters reveal non-psychiatri- 
I sts actually man outpatient departments, 
prescribe treatment/rriedicatlon. This in a 
place that in 1997 alone has had 25,380 opd 
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patients." He goes on: "Psychiatry isn't even 
a separate subject in mbbs courses. How can 
they unleash such doctors, Independent of 
any supervisory control, incapable of ^ving 
even rudimentary psychiatric care, on seri¬ 
ously ill patients?” Patients once diagnosed 
as manic depressives, schizophrenics, dis¬ 
covered Goy^, were condemned to be for¬ 
ever so. "Their diagnosis was never revised, 
no specific medidnn were procured or pre¬ 
scribed for manic depressive psychosis 
which can be effectivety treated. Even more 
effective, not necessarily more costly drugs 
for treating schizophrenia, are never prescri¬ 
bed or procured.” The consequence? “Patie¬ 
nts,” says Goyal, “develop chronicity beca¬ 
use th^e never been effectively treaty, 
never ^ven adequate psychiatric facUitte 
in terms of either quality or quantity." A 
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grimmer consequence? Death. 
No less than 19 deaths reported 
in 1997 as opposed to 8 in 1993. 
Whether due to age or medical 
neglect remains a moot ques¬ 
tion in view of the facts now 
emerging. 

The Mental Hospital adminis¬ 
tration’s defence argument? 
Unconvincing. "Goyal's blow¬ 
ing things out of proportion," 
mutters medical superintendent 
Kumar. "We have monthly 
examinations of each patient.” 
Then how come so many vision 
impairments weren’t reported? 
"Must have been errors," is all 
you get as reply. Spirited 
defence follows. "Cataract is 
only operated once blindness 
occurs unless it’s in working 
people whose work gets stal¬ 
led," he asserts astoundingly. 
"In any case,” says he, "we can’t 
really operate without consent 
from relatives." But what cf 
people like his inmates whom 
no relative has visited, written 
to in 20 years or so? Should they 
be allowed to go blind for want 
of a consent form signature or 
should the hospital assume res¬ 
ponsibility, get them operated? 
"We can’t," Kumar replies. 
"What if they die?" But cataract, 
you tell him on Dr Goyal’s aut¬ 
hority, is not a life-threatening 
operation. "Yes, but we can't 
risk it," he replies. Response to 
questions of whether he as oph- 
thaimoiogist is qualified to head 
a mental institution? A sotto 
me mutter. "I had no idea how 
a mental hospital was mn. So 
many union problems, 450 
patients...’’ followed by a spiri¬ 
ted—"W course, I’m qualified. 
Even the National Mental Hea¬ 
lth Programme trains doctors 
for 15 days and authorises them 
to treat psychiatric cases. Even 
Dr Bhatia, who’s a leading psy¬ 
chiatrist and runs a clinic oppo- 



Kishen Lai whose corneal 
opacity was loll untroatod 

needed was glasses. Goongi had 
retinitis pigmentosa, a genetic 
blindness condition..." Goongi 
they might have erred on but 
why were the other six not diag¬ 
nosed, operated upon earlier? 
What of Balwant Kaur who died 
after being blind for years? 
Klshenlai with the corneal opac¬ 
ity which could have been oper¬ 
ated upon? The dhswer is a face¬ 
tious—"They were part of our 
backlog"—followed by a waving 
of 10-15-year-old records of the 
odd eye surgery once recom- 
mend^/conducted, an eye 
camp once conducted in the 
hospital. "Everything takes 
time. We have procedures." Pro¬ 
cedures that cost patients their 
vision, .sometimes lives... 

Responses to other allegations 
are equally cavalier. Why were 
diagnoses never revised? What 
ongoing psychiatric inputs were 
provided to patients who could 
get well, go home, be rehabili¬ 
tated with that input? Indeed 
Goyal’s report claims 35 of the 
149 patients he examined need¬ 
ed to have their cases reviewed, 
17 patients were partially recov¬ 
ered, that many of them could 
be normalised with proper 
treatment, therapy. "Nonse¬ 
nse," thunders Sharma, reveal¬ 
ing an appalling attitude prob¬ 
lem. "Psychiatry is for neu¬ 
rotics. Not for psychotics.” So 
what is his line of treatment? 
"Roti, kapda aur makaan. That, 
and a place to die. That’s what 
they all await; death," he con¬ 
cludes profoundly. 

Both Kumar and Shanna proj¬ 
ect the Goyal report as a battle 
for turf. ’'TTie Teaching Services 
want administrative control of 
the medical college to revert to 
them from the Health Services. 


site our hospital, is an ophthal¬ 
mologist by training." You ask: "But is it 
morally, professionally right?" The answer? 
A sheepish, "No." 

Senior medical officer Ravinder Mohan 
Sharma’s line of defence is offence. He 
fumes against his superintendent. "He doe¬ 
sn't know anything. Always puts his foot in 
his mouth," and proceeds to rubbish 
Goyal's report. "He had psychiatry under- 
gra^ diai^ose eye ailments in out-patie¬ 
nts." He triumphantly introduces us to Swa- 
ran Singh, Gursharan Singh and Jitender 
Kumar. "They were classifi^ blind. All they 



They want the 16 posts to go to 
them." A contention Goyal. debunks. 
Sharma pleads further. "We need money— 
Rs 45 lakh as opposed to Rs 15 lakh we get 
annually to feed patients." For the test he's 
cutting. "Misplaced idealists. Goyal only 
prints motivated damaging reports in 
papers." The Human Rights Q)mmlssion is 
caustically dismissed. "Justice Khanna who 
heads it is a case of senile dementia," he 
confides in a whisper. With demented atti¬ 
tudes like these, it seems sanity will take a 
long time returning to the Amritsar Mental 
Hospital administrative block. ■ 
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ASTRONOMY. 


Great Balls of Fire 

Get ready for celestial fireworks that may knock off a few satellites 


D ON'T sleep on Tuesday night, Nove¬ 
mber 17. A couple of hours after the 
witching hour—2.10 am, to be prec¬ 
ise—an army of meteors will come crash¬ 
ing into the earili's orbit and blaze off a 
two-hour-long magnificent pyrotechnic 
display, the kind you've never witnessed 
before. A celestial Diwali, if you please. In 
1966, people in north America were treat¬ 
ed to a similar display, and now 3S years 
later—the return of the cosmic invaders— 
east and south Asia are the privileged van¬ 
tage points. Next November, it's the turn 
of the east Europeans. 

But don't be carried away by the event's 

JAYACHANDRAN 


Mi GUlOE FOR LEONIDS 


apocalyptic symbolism. There's no threat to 
human life whatsoever. The shooting stars, 
as blazing meteors are popularly called, are 
puny particles, no larger than small pebbles. 
They'll be reduced to flaming nothings as 
they chafe through the earth's atmosphere. 
However, this is the first time these cyclical 
bombers will run into over 500 adive satell¬ 
ites circling the earth. The question is: will 
our telecommunications gear be jammed? 
Will we suffer an information blackout? 

Maybe. In a testimony to the US Congress, 
scientists stated; "This meteoroid storm will 
be the largest threat ever experienced by our 
critical orbiting communication satellites. 
Furthermore, due to the very high speed of 
the particles, moving at over 70 
km/s, the storm 


even greater and 
somewhat unknown 
eat." At these speeds, even a tiny 
particle can cause damage or electri¬ 
cal problems. 

W^ile physical damage to solar panels 
and structures are unlikely, the bombardm¬ 
ents may induce electrical shorts and 
failures in sensitive electronic compo¬ 
nents. That's what happened to the 
European Olympus satellite, which 
was hit by a meteor during the Perseid 
shower in 1993, knocking it out of service. 
Indian satellites insat and ins series will 
bear most of the brunt of this 'sandblast' 
this year and the next, and possibly in 2001. 
While experts in the west predict a 4 per 
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cent probability of satellites being hit, the 
isRo estimates the odds at one hundredth of 
4 per cent. "However, i.sro is taking all nec¬ 
essary precautions to minimise the impact." 
Just the buffeting from the meteors equals 
about three years' wear and teat from nor¬ 
mal operations, claim experts. Satellite ope¬ 
rators, including isRO, will send messages to 
have spacecraft tilt their solar panels so they 
face edge-on to the path of the particles. 
That would protect the delicate panels from 
being tipped off by the force of impacts. 
Stock exchanges linked to isku's insat 2b and 
2c have alerted members to square off trans¬ 
actions before D-Day to avoid panic. 

NASA's Hubble Space Telescope will be 
swung around, so its lens faces away from 
the stream, and its solar arrays tilted to pre¬ 
vent damage. On board the Russian space 
station Mir, cosmonauts will wait out the 
storm in the Soyuz capsule, in case they 
need to make an emergency escape. 

While scientists are gearing up to protect 
the satellites, astronomers are looking for¬ 
ward to this spectacle. On a clear night, 
one can sec many blazing through the sky. 
But during certain periods in a year, many 
more meteors arc seen in one night 
alone. They all appear to radiate from 
the same point in the sky. The 
increase in frequency and the spray- 
like appearance has earned them the 
name—meteor showers, each 

known by the constellation it emanates 
from. For instance, the Leonid, which 
emanates from the Leo constellation. 

The annual shower of meteors have a 
more specific origin. The debris left by the 
passage of a particular comet through the 
inner solar system remains more or less in 
the same orbit as the comet. It merely 
spreads out in space along and around the 
comet's orbit. Such meteoroid streams may 
be a few million kilometres in diameter. If 
such an orbit intersects the plane in which 
the earth is revolving around the sun, the 
earth will plunge through this rubble once 
a year and at the same time of the year. 
The well-known comet Halley, for exam¬ 
ple, is responsible for two annual showers. 
The comet associated with the Leonids, 
the Tempei-tuttle comet, visits earth every 
33 years. This time, the earth is predicted 
to be farther from the freshly replenished 
meteoroid stream than it was in 1833 and 
1966. The storm will not be as intense, but 
strong enough for a display of 5,000 mete¬ 
ors per hour during the 'crescendo'. 

So don't forget. Selpct a place away from 
citylights and with a clear view of the 
horizon. If possible, carry a star map and 
a torchlight dulled by red cellophane 
paper to locate the Leo constellation. 
Ensconce yourself in a snug position as 
the fireworks will linger for almost two 
hours. Happy viewing! ■ 

Rakesti Kalshlan 
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TRAMPLING 



Shah Jahan’s monument of love crumbles under 
10 million merciless feet and curious hands 

QyPRITHASEN in Agra 

I N the 17th century, 20,(KK) workers crafted a love story in mar- 
b;e. In the 21st century will 20,000 visitors every day craft the 
sto.v of its destruction? Will the Taj crumble under the onslau¬ 
ght t'’ 10 million merciless feet and curious, caressing hands 
every >'‘ar? The spectre was raised recently by D.V. Sharma, 
sujK'rintendcsit of the Agra cha|)ter of the Archaeological Survey of 
India (asi). His dire warnings sent instant panic signals, with the 
media reporting. m imminent closure of the World Heritage Site. 

"Is that possible; denies an indignant Sharma. "A complete clo¬ 
sure is against natio i.rl interest. But, was the Taj Mahal made to 
hold one lakh visitors i day as is the case on Fridays, the day of 
free entry?" he explou s. Sharma proceeds to explain that all 
he has mooted is a plai to protect the Taj from unregulated 
tourism and an unaestheti management. For, years of a[)athy 
has resulted in the marble ci. eking, flagstones sinking, the intri¬ 
cate inlay work coming apart, fragments chipping off from the 
relief work and increased hunn jty from millions of breathing 
bodies causing decay and discolou. ition to ad in. 

It's difficult not to agree with Shai na, when, instead of admir¬ 
ing the exquisite craftsmanship of i..i> monument, a different 
kind of guided tour throws up the dam., e that has set in. 

To be fair, what strikes the eye first Is I'lat there's been visible 
improvement after the Supreme (lourt rule g of December 1997 
that Agra's 262 imiluting iron foundries eith.' relocate or switch 
over to gas fuel. The same niling applies to thi l,0(X)-odd indus¬ 
tries operating within the Taj Trapezium, a 10,4('O sq km stretch 
covering Matliura, Hathras, Agra, Ferozabad, Etawah and parts of 
Aligarh and Bharatpur. Greening of the area has startl'd and, till 
recently, battery-operated buses took the tourist to the monument 
from the parking area a kilometre away. The buses are out of oper¬ 
ation at the moment because of the non-availability of batteries. 
The area surrounding the monument is clean and free of any traf- 
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lie congestion. But on arrival at 
the main entrance, aesthetics 
takes a backseat as security (X^r- 
sonnei lounge around in their 
underclothes in the sandstone 
pavilions at the four corners of 
the Taj. Just inside the entrance a 
garish board announcing the pre¬ 
sence of a post office strikes the 
next discordant note. Ugly power 
cables run along the Mughal stone¬ 
work. Sadly, Lord Curzon's efforts to 
keep to the symmetry and aesthetic 
plan of the place by installing 
antique lighting arrangements have 
come to nought. Instead, gleaming 
steel pipes and huge tlocxilights mar 
the serenity of the haxh area. The a.si, 
though, has been trying its best to 
restore the quiet splendour by 
removing eyesores like shops and ridding the place of bats and th* 
musty odour that permeates such hoary relics of the past. 

"I'm not against tourism, but my proposal is to stop the misuse 
and disturbance of the structural stability of the monument,' 
explains Shanna. The once pristine white steps leading up to the 
mausoleum have eroded, the porous stone soaking in the dirt fron 
the feet of millions of tourists. It's cTacked in places and taken or 
a concave shape. Some of the flagstones leading to the vaults have 
sunk half an inch, the black inlay borders chipping away gently 
The flooring's become slippery and dimpled, like bubbles on water 
with the incessant polish of feet for over 400 years, 365 days a year 

The weight of the people leaning against them have disalignec 
the marble railings around the monument. Some visitors spreac 
blankets for a picnic of sorts and If Junior needs a leak, they keef 
an eye out for the disinterested guard and disappear behind one 
of the turrets. While a few idle Romeos surreptitiously scratch 
their names on the walls hoping to go down in history like the 
immortal lovers Shah Jahan and Mumtaz Mahal. 
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It's easy to miss a step while entering the 
supposedly sacrosanct area where the replicas 
of the original tombs—situated in the now 
off-limits vaults below—are kept, because the 
marble flagstones have sunk in da>p. 


L ook at the pietra dura," says Sharma, 
pointing to a section where the semi-pre 
cious stone inlay work has begun to crack. 

This is mainly due to people touching the 
work and pidcs rubbing lit torches against 
the stones to demonstrate their luminosity. The sharp lines of the 
relief work on the walls are taking on a blunt look. The threat to 
the lattice work shielding the tomb replicas had earlier forced the 
ASi to erect a wooden railing all around it. "Some of the lattice 
f work had broken. We had to replace them," says Sharma, “but 1 
can't keep changing everything, it's living history." 

Last but not the least, tourists young, old and middling compete 


In a show of vocal chords to test the acoustics of the inner 
chambers. Ustad Ahmad Lahori, the architect of the 'Hi) 
Mahal, and his Turkish master builder had desiped the 
perfectly proportioned double dome to resonate interna¬ 
lly to softly intoned recitation of sacred texts. Not for the 
screaming, teeming millions to shout the place down. 

Don’t you think sound pollution also might have an 
effect?" asks an exasperated Sharma. Agrees the well- 
known authority on her- 
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itage management and 
conservation, M.N. Desh- 
pande: "Wc must teach 
|X!ople to appreciate the 
beauty in silence. Also, 
human encroachment 
increases humidity. Tltere 
is so much of exhaling of 
carbon dioxide—it does 
have a negative effect." 
Tlie consensus then is 
that there should be some regulations in place. "People 
travel from around the world to see the Taj and every¬ 
one’s allowed in all at once," says Deshpande. His solu¬ 
tion: send people in batches, monitor the duration of 
their slay, on lieavy days allow them to view the monu¬ 
ment only from a distance, supervision should be strin¬ 
gent where noise, touching and vandalism are con¬ 
cerned and divert the traffic to other areas like the 
mosque and museum. After all, says Deshpande, "how 
can you stop people from visiting this monument?" 

A sentiment shared by Ajay Shankar, director general, 
ASI. "Wc have been seriously thinking about the problem 
thougti i have not received Sharma's proposal as yet," he 
says. He affirms that there is a real need to stagger visi¬ 
tors and restrict entry. Moves are on to raise the entry 
fee as well. Agra and the Trapezium are home to over 
ISO historical monuments. Shankar feels that it's the 
tourism department’s responsibility to create public 
awareness, highlight the other historic areas, develop 
Agra and keep tourists busy with other activities allow¬ 
ing them to imbibe the tradition and culture of Agra 
with craft, food and performing arts. "No one wants to 
stay in Agra because it's filthy. They rush in, visit the Taj 
three or four times and then leave," says Shankar. 

"It's sheer exploitation of the Taj. The Tourism 
Department and the Agra Development Authority (aha) 
are using it as a money-spinner," fumes Sharma. Mukul 
Singhal, vice-chairman, ada, unwittingly lends credence 
to Sharma's statement when he says: "The Supreme Court 
has said that the Taj by itself is an industry and should be 
a source of revenue for the country," adding that the aim's 
effort is to increase tourism. Sin^al lays the responsibi¬ 
lity for protating the monument squarely on the asi's 
shoulders but agrees reluctantly that the effort needs to 
be supplemented by non-traditional methods. To start 
with, Rs 600 crore has been allocated by the state and the 
Centre to be spent on the beautification of Agra. 

The need of the hour, then, is for the three pillars— asi, 
the tourism department (which was unavailable for 
comment) and the ada— on whom the future of the Taj 
rests, to put their heads together and come up with a master plan, 
with public awareness topping the agenda. Supervision has to be 
stepp^ up so that tourists realise that Ihey can still appreciate the 
splendour of this national heritage without touching, vandalising 
and breaking rules, Or else India may soon be left with ju.st anoth¬ 
er hideously painted signboard proclaiming: 'This Was Where the 
Taj Mahal Once Stood'. ■ 
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WILDLIFE 



Death’s the only freedom for Vrinda, an African lion who has become diseased in confinement 


By SUTA PA MUKHER JEE in Luckn ow 

C APTIVITY killed his spirit. And 
Itecdoni wiii come only through 
death. It's an ironic twist of fate 
for 11-year-old Vrinda, the African 
lion rescued on February 28 this 
year by the UP forest department officials 
ftom the Veena Kamal (iolden (mobile) 
Zoo. Come November 15, because of his 
diseased state, Vrinda will be put to sleep. 

Vrinda—christened thus by forest offici¬ 
als since he was recovered in Vrindavan— 
Is a living example of the treatment meted 
out to wild animals. Confined for nearly 
10 years in a diminutive cage (185 cm x 
175 cm X 125cm) at the mobile zoo, the 
lion developed hunched vertebrae. This 


M 


affected and deformed his entire spinal 
cord, which has hampered his neuro-raus- 
cular coordination. He wobbles as he 
moves and his wounds continue to bleed 
due to repeated falls. A victim of severe 
malnutrition, Vrinda’s immunity has also 
diminished considerably. 

The lion is among 98 animals recovered 
from three other such mobile zoo.s—the 
Pardesi Touring Mini Zoo and Bharatiya 
Chiriyaghar in Calcutta and the Heeta Gol¬ 
den Zoo in Jabalpur—in a campaign laun¬ 
ched by the UP forest department officials 
against mobile zoos. The pathetic story 
repeats Itself for most of the rescued ani¬ 
mals, presently housed in makeshift cages 
at the Lucknow Zoo. Lallta, a five-year-old 
lioness recovered from the Heera Golden 
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Zoo, has turned blind due to cataract. Dr 
Utkarsh Shukla, the veterinarian posted at 
the Lucknow zoo, spent all of three days in 
an operation to extract two huge balls of 
Laiita's hair that had led to a S-ft long 
blockage in her intestines. Sheer boredom 
of living in crude and tiny confines, 
explains Dr Shukla, drives these animals 
into acquiring odd behavioural patterns. 
Lalita developed theHiabit of licking her¬ 
self throughout the day and in the process 
consume her own hair. The rescued hyenas 
have also developed the habit and the con¬ 
sequent stomach ailments. 

Vrinda's other companions have fared no 
better. Champakali, a rhesus monkey, pelts M 
stones at passers-by to kill boredom while 
her next-door neighbour, another monkey. 






overcomes monotony by rattling his cage 
as long as his energy allows it. The four 
I crocodiles continue to shed tears, this time 
with genuine reason. Lying in an iron 
trough of water topped with a thick mesh, 
they do not even have room to change 
position. The troughs are smaller than the 
length of the crocodiles. 

It's only smaller animals like the mon¬ 
keys, porcupines, weasels and civet cats 
who're relatively better off. Because of 
their size, they manage some free move¬ 
ment in the tiny cages they've been con¬ 
fined in. It's the bigger and endangered 
species that continue to give the UP 
wildlife authorities sleepless nights. 

A nd shortage of funds and manpower 
is doing little to improve things. "We 
lack the funds to build proper, spa¬ 
cious cages to suit the needs of these ani¬ 
mals," says Lucknow z<X) director (LP. Sha- 
rma. Chief conservator of forests and chief 
wildlife warden R.L. Singh has sought an 
additional Rs 12.5 lakh from the Union 
government for the e.stra expenditure 
incurred on the food, upkeej) and medicine 
of these animals. Anotlier Rs 15-20 lakh 
would be required tor constructing proper 
housing for tlie 98 rescued animals. 

Vrinda's food and treatment alone cost 
Rs 10,000 a month. The lion is fed several 
vitamins. A mixture of sulphur, antiseptics 
and a sealing lotion is sprayed directly on 
its wounds.‘"But no sooner docs one 
wound heal than another appears," 
laments vet Dr Shukla. Which is why the 
authorities have had to take the difficult 
decision of going in fur mercy killing and 
relieving the lion of its miseries. 

"It's one of the most unpleasant decisions 
of my life,” says cci Singh. The i.s.suc was 
discussed in detail at a meeting of forest sec¬ 
retaries and chief conservators of forests in 
the capital on October 22. It was also taken 
up at the October 26 meeting of the Indian 
Wildlife Council where it was decided that 
euthanasia, a zoo management technique 
the world over, seemed the only answer to 
the situation. Accordingly, wildlife preserva- 


Th0 Sheer monotony Of 
being confined In crude 
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tion director S.C. Sharma, who is also mem¬ 
ber secretary of the Central Zof) Authority, 
recommended the constitution of a panel of 
three doctors, including the Lucknow zrx) 
vet, for a final medical verdict. 

The Wildlife (Protection) Act of 1972 does 
not clearly provide for euthanasia. Tlie only 
reference to killing of animals is provided 
under Clause 11(a) of the act which reads: 
"The (x.'K may, if he is satisfied that any wild 
animal specified in Schedule-1, has become 
dangerous to human life or is so disabled or 
diseased as to be beyond recovery...permit 


any person to hunt such animal...". Tliough 
this provision deals with hunting of dan¬ 
gerous or disabled animals only in the wild, 
Singh believes it can also be applied in 
Vrinda's case. Vrinda will be given a heavy 
dose of tranquiliser but will not be injected 
with Revivon, so that he cannot revive and 
instead die 'painles.sly', exjrerts say. 

But while euthanasia may be valid tech¬ 
nically, Singh has been besieged by phone 
calls from animal lovers ever since he 
broke the news of his mercy killing. While 
most enquire about the animal's welfare, 
"there are others who staunchly believe in 
the 'karma' philosophy." They tell Singh 
that the lion should be allowed to die a 
natural death lest he has to complete the 
same sufferings in his next birth. 

But whatever Ixe the public reaction, a 
contemplative Singh seems to be left with 
little alternative. The mercy killing would at 
least allow Vrinda to die in dignity. As of 
now he paints a pathetic picture as he lies 
awaiting his death warrant. There is little of 
the Lion King left in the emaciated beast. ■ 
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NGO Mela— 
ONGOING '98 

■ Crilket t'liii) <)l IridM 
Mumbai 

NovomK'r 2H 22 
rimlngv JJi'niioypm 


HERE’S a platform lor m.os to create 
awareness about ilu'ir work and dis¬ 
play/sell their prodiicts to raise funds. 
The fair has In-en an annual event 
since 1995, wilii approximately 90 
NCios partitipating from across India. 
Organised by Concern India Founda- 
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tion along with the Association of 
Youth for a Better India and Internat¬ 
ional Resouures for Fairer Trade, the 
fair promises some exciting moments— 
demonstrations in various arts and crafts 
such as inefiiuii appiication, pottery making, 
folk dances, street plays and puppet shows. 
And all for a worthy cause. 


; pn the pccaddh df hh 

dhitibiity. ^ilaltion 

' iUidtnUphsiiiUl vl^ls of his thiesie woils was ot- 
t^/toi;paik.the9(^biit^ 
the poet, jinh theatte 

iefbnnet. 'nie-fhstsr In G^an, but with 

English subtitles, Shqnr a true picture of Brecht's 
nrecting, conveying, Jhi 'authenticity that Brecht 
gave back to Aeatre. Ibe 'masterpieces up for screen¬ 
ing include the immortal The Three Penny Opera, 
S^ra emir's Rl/tes, Who Owns tiu WoHd, Galileo 
and Kaizgrabm. Admission is on fhst-come-flrst 
serve basis. 


Kwallty 

■ Regal Building 
Cainruught Place 
New Delhi 

“ A bright new 
ambience, jazzed- 
up decor and an 
upgraded menu, but the same old 
traditional trappings. That's the new 
look Kwallty restaurant, which 
reopened recently after a four month 
closure, wears. The 58-year-old 
eatery, launched durfng World War 
II to cater to Delhi's elite and 
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The X Files- 
Album 

■ Klmk lodjy 
Priif. RsVS 
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THE soundtrack from 
the big screen version of 
the popular TV serial on sporrky happen¬ 
ings showcases some of the Irest bands of 
the '9()s. ('hris Carter, who put together 
the songs for X-Files The Film, says he had 
a lot of thinking to do before he got the 
right mix of band/singers to create the 
eerie and mysterious 
sound. The result is 
worth a listen. Sting 
teams up with 
Aswad for a reggae 
version of the Police 
hit liiyisible Sun, the 
Cardigans chip in 
with Deuce. And 
Soul Coughing with 

_ 16 lloises. There are 

more goodies— 
Sarah Mclachlan's Slack and Better Than 
Ezra's One More Murder. Many of the acts 
featured in this album have never been 
released before. So here's an opportunity to 
explore some new sounds. As collections 
go, this is not in the realm of the excellent. 
But it won't let you down. 


// 




Armageddon 

■ Morrin};' Bniic Willis, Billy Bub 
Ihofnton, Uv lylcr 
ibrvetod by MH'lidel Bay 
Kifk'asiii}; un Nuvi'nibi'r 27 


- HOLLYWOOD hotshot 

Bruce Willis is here to 
save the world in an action-packed, sfx- 
laden blockbuster directed by Michael 
Bay of Bad Soys and The Sock fame. As an 
asteroid, the size of Texas, hurtles towards 
earth, threatening the planet with extinc¬ 
tion, a band of gallant astronauts head 
for space on mission imjrossible. The 
saleable star of the show plays an oil- 
driller, entrusted with the task of blowing 
the asteroid off its course. Being released 
in India by the recently announced dis¬ 
tribution joint-venture in India between 
Columbia Tristar and Buena Vista, 
Armageddon has it ail—size, pace and flair. 
The kind of high-value brew that makes 
for a surefire box-office smash. 


American GIs stationed in the bar¬ 
racks in the vicinity, has added a 
wide range of new delicacies to its 
Indian/continental menu—tandoori pom- 
fret, kakori kabab, tar ghost, lasagna, coq au 
vin, besides much else. And to meet the 
challenge posed by nascent competitors, it 
has introduced a special 'Happy Hours' 
menu between .1..10 pm and 6.30 pm. 
Kwality is sure moving with the times but, 
mercifully, it hasn't lost its old world touch. 



■■S- 


Paintings by Roy 
Thomas 

■ TbcCireat Art (iailery 
7.S, Bharat Nagar, New Friends 
(lolony, New l)eihl-21 
November 14>21; 11 am to 7 pm 


THE surrealism in Roy 
Thomas' works boasts several elements 
which may force the onlooker to 'read' art 
in terms of 'spirit¬ 
uality'. The artist 
envisions a world 
constantly threat¬ 
ening and isolat¬ 
ing the individ¬ 
ual. He whittles 
away stark erotic 
elements with 
subtle alterations 
of colour and 
form. There's a 
lunatic vision in 
his paintings—the ogling moon behind the 
clouds, whirlpool-like landscapes, intense 
eyes of surveillance etc. Later in the year, an 
exhibition of his paintings is scheduled for 
Galleria Mateechika, Chittoor Road, KochL 
from December 14 to 23. 
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for sleep disorders caused by unreliable deliveries, here s whai Ihe doctor 
ordered: a phone call to your nearest Overmte office For deliveries to over 
300 doiiihslic destinations, including 80 exclusive locations where no other 
tnaior cnuMer operates Even to Ihe mlerior towns across Ihe enlire North 
Fast An; vilh Prcol of Delivery to over 1(100 OVERNITE 

c'hes worldwide Just whal you need to get EXPRESS 

a guoil I'Kjiit s sleeii ‘■'f ', ,! a.'ios 






Unfair Bias 

On the media and women 


APPRAISAL 


A Modem Kabir 



By ANITA ANANO 


W HEN it comes to portrayal of 
women in Indian media, there 
are few surprises. It mostly reports 
on women when they are raped, 
abused, burned or suicidal, or register n first 
in anything. Women's organisations, mov¬ 
ements and feminists are not taken seriou¬ 
sly by the media. There are few women in 
senior and decision-making positions, and 
most cover soft issues. Why is this so? 

Sonia Bathia argues it is due to 'Brahmin- 
ical hegemony', or the deeply-rooted 
cultural orientation of Indian urban elite, 
which defines women's issues as belonging 
to some private space and not relevant to 
public debates of a democracy. She comes 
to this conclusion after analysing select 
English newspapers (292 in all) for four 
years-1981, 1985, 1989 and 1993-and 
interviewing select journalists and 
women's groups. 

Bathla's research suggests the media, 
which fonns a dominant part of the public 
sphere, has made women's concerns invisi¬ 
ble. Press coverage of women's issues is pre¬ 
dominantly event-oriented, focusing on 
violence and crime. Not liecause they hap¬ 
pen more to women, but because the stories 
are easier to cover (information being avail¬ 
able from regular sources). The crime-vio¬ 
lence stories add to a social consensus and 
serve to keep women in their place. By 
reporting them meiely as day's events the 
"abnonnal" becomes acceptable. 

Bathla's interviews with male and female 
journalists show that the "shrill" tone of 
feminists has alienatcxl them irom coverage 
of women's Issues. She scratches the sur¬ 
face in analysing why women's organisa¬ 
tions, activists and ngos are hostile towards 
the media and suggests it's due to negative 
experience, ignorance of how media works 
and that middle class activists can lobby 
policy makers directly. In short, they feel 
they don't need the media. Most media, on 
the other hand, look down upon feminists 
and development activists, not seeing them 
as advocates of change. ■ 


Nagarjuna’s poetry resonated with a socio-political conscience 


By PURUSHOTTAM AGRAWAL _ 

R evered by the most demanding of 
critics, appreciated by the most 
ordinary of readers and li,steners of 
poetry and loved by the youngest of 
budding poets, Nagarjuna was fondly 
called "Baba" by innumerable admirers 
across the country. He had the rare quality 
of striking an emotional chord not only 
with practitioners of the fine art of poetry 
but also with any human being who came 
across him. It was this empathy with peo¬ 
ple and their social situation which char- 
aderised Nagarjuna's |)ersonality both as a 
poet as well as a citizen. 

Born Vaidyanath Mishra in Bihar's 
Mithila region in 1911, he was destined to 
become a compulsive 
traveller, giving himself 
the appropriate nick¬ 
name 'Yatri'. He started 
his poetic journey in 
Sanskrit, but soon started 
composing in his mot¬ 
her-tongue, Maithili, 
using Yatri as his nom- 
de-plume. He was given 
the Sahitya Akademi 
award for his Maithili 
collection in 1965. And 
though he published his 
first Hindi poem in 1935, 
a collection could appear 
only much later, in 1953. 

Nagarjuna traversed a 
varied terrain both liter¬ 
ally and metaphorically. 

From Sindh to Sri lanka, from Telangana 
to Tibet. At the level of ideas, he covered 
the distance from Buddhism to Marxism, 
from participating in the Bihar movement 
led by JP to its sharp poetic critique. He 
adopted the name "Nagarjuna” while liv¬ 
ing as a Buddhist monk in Sri Lanka. 

He is rightly considered the master of 
political poetry; in fact, he constantly tra¬ 
nsformed the vagaries of contemporary 
history into excellent poetic material. A 
very sharp eye for detail coupled with 
unsurpassable wit resulted in him being 
pronounced a modern-day Kabir. Ironica¬ 
lly, this emphasis on the 'political' has 
made many equally significant aspects of 
Nagarjuna's poetry appear less important. 
While he was unabashedly political both 
as an Individual and as a pok, he resisted 
the temptation of being politically correct 


in the eyes of his peer group. When the cpi 
was actively opposing the JP movement, 
Nagarjuna lent his poetic and physical 
support to the same. He conyiosed some of 
his finest poetry during this period and 
was jailed during the Emergency. His jail 
experience led to disillusionment with the 
much-hyped idealism and character of the 
JP movement—resulting in poetic intro¬ 
spection and, of course, a lot of flak from 
his new "admirers". Similarly he had the 
guts and integrity to condemn the pres¬ 
ence of the Soviet army in Afghanistan. 
This 'politically incorrect' act of poetic 
courage resulted in a vicious campaign 
launched by a group of insignificant writ¬ 
ers who styled themselves as the custodi¬ 
ans of "progressive writing". 

Contemporary to the 
core, Nagarjuna was equ¬ 
ally immersed in tradi¬ 
tion. He interacted witli 
the classical poetic tradi¬ 
tion in a refreshingly 
innovative manner. One 
of his best known poems 
is a friendly query to 
Kalidas asking him whe¬ 
ther he is present himself 
in the conscience of his 
anguished characters! In 
yet another poem, the 
beauty of rising sun cau¬ 
ses the poet to question 
his own atheism through 
the Invocation of the 
Gayatri Mantra. It is only 
natural that he transcre- 
ated Mtx/tdoof—the excellent poem of 
longing by Kalidas. 

What endeared Nagarjuna to the multi¬ 
tudes of his audience was his evergreen 
and creative youthfulness and an elemen¬ 
tal rootedness. Devoid of any formal train¬ 
ing in the English language and literature, 
he epitomised a very Indian, very desi 
modernity. His constant and close interac¬ 
tion with the youth was an expression of 
the inherent creative impulse that also 
found expression in incessant innovations 
and ever-present inquisitiveness. 

His active Interest in politia notwith¬ 
standing, Nagarjuna was insistent on his 
field-poetry. He titled his last collection, 
Apm Khet Mein (in one's own field). He 
essentially belonged here. He passed away 
in his native village—shunning the 
metropolis of Delhi. ■ 



1911-98: multiple lourneys 








Your child’s first cricket match, 
when he came home from his first 
day in school, his fourth birthday... 
they're important. And yet. you 
missed them all. 

But then, that's what litigation 
does to you; it's a drain on your 
time, energy and resources. And 
the truth is, there's no knowing 
when or how the case might end. 



SamadhaN 


KAR VIVAD SAMAOHAN SCHEME 


ONE TIME SOLUTION 


Samadhan. The easy way out. 
which Is why It makes sense to 
opt for Samadhan. You can avail of 
the scheme if you have tax Arrears 
outstanding on March 31,1998, which 
are under dispute and remain unpaid 
on the date of filing the declaration. 

However, this does not apply to certain categories of cases 


OIrtcr Taiti 

VbvparJuit; 

* 30% sf Nm dtapvttd IncoiM hr IndMdgab and HUFf. 
•35% ofthtdnpultdlntoimfarcMiiponlnandfinm. 
■ 40% it dM ditpuhd Incama for indviduoli and HUFi 

and 45% of Im dliputad Incama far campaniaa and 
fimu. In Hordi and Mliora comi. 

With Ml wolvtr of biforaif and ptnallf. 

• 50% of fox arroan, If eamprlilng only fina, infarait 
arponoHir. 

fndlrtcl Taxoi 

Kgupay/wti 


• 50% of l« arraara. eamprlilng of duly/caii, 
wirii full walrar of lino, panaify and Infaroil, 

• 50% of Ana, ponoHy and InlorMl wliara la oiraan 
da nol Invahm duty/coo. 


or persons specified in Section 95 
of Kar Vivad Samadhan Scheme '9B. 

Just a few steps to Immunity. 

All you have to do is. fill the 
relevant form (lA for Direct Taxes. 
IB for Indirect Taxes) and file it with 
your Commissioner. 

Within 60 days, you will hear 
from your Commissioner Intimating 
you of the exact amount to be paid. 

Make the payment within 30 days 
and your case will be over and Immunity 
certificate will also be Issued. 

For any clarification or declaration 
form, please contact your lurlsdlctlonal 
Commissioner. 


So, don't wall for another day. File your 
declaration form today. And relate. 
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Mexico’s on his Mind 


THE film Bandit Queen stirred 
artist Satish Gu|ral enough to 
offer his life up for filming to 
producer Bobby Bedi. The offer 
has now come good. The film 
will focus on the period Gujral 
s|)ent in Mexico v^th art greats 
Frida Kahlo, Diego Rivera, David 
Siqueros and exiled leader Leon 
Trotsky. Says Bedi on this Indo- 
Mexican venture: "The Mexicans 
are keen to see Madonna as 
Frida." GujraTs role is up for 
grabs, as is the director's chair. 


Best Vishes 


FOR this 11-year-old from Vijay¬ 
awada, \ictory at the World 
under 12-girls chess event has 
left her hungry for more. Says 
Koneru Humpy: "I'm happy, but 
my aim is to win the world open 
chess women's title." And to be 
considered the most attacking 
chess player on the world cir¬ 
cuit. Playing since she was six, 
her greatest mometit was when 
she got a congratulatory call 
from Grandmaster Vish Anand. 

From one great to another. 


Vibin’ Pretty Well 

SUCGFilS with D/7 .SV, now success 
in love. I'he Shitnia St Bede's J 
graduate ITeity Zinta is in the * 
midst of her first documented 
Bollywood romance. - 

Sharing The Vihe with her ^ 
is ('hannei V VJ Man ’ F 
Robin.son, who recently 
miffed the Shiv .Sena K; ; 

with a public smooch on 
fellow anchor .Sophiya > J 
llaque. Fhe love birds * ' 

are known to coo /i* III 
long-distance, as X 

happened when i ' 

Marc was in I.udh- ; 
iana doing a road 4 
show for V, send- •' ' 
ing respective 
mobile phone bills 
soaring. But then again, 
lynr kiyii la ilanui kyal 
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DAB800RATNAM 


NO sooner has peripatetic producer 
Deepak Nayar canned his new Kate 
Wlnsletstarrer, he’s already on to his 
next project. This time arpund, the 
subject Is the Bhopal gas tragedy and 
the crew are busy shooting in the 
byianes of Hydefabad. The cast 
Includes the very versatile Nasee- 
niddin Shah and recentty-in-the-news 
Ztenat Aman. Naseet, too, is on the ^ 
move prof^onally, He's turning dire¬ 
ctor. First on-sta^, then onscreen. 
Lined up for early next year 1$ a plt^, 
A Romance ^ RiAy, wib wife Ratna 
Pathak-ShaisBnd Mahabanoo Kotwal 
{dajdng ^ the sfocjr tA a 
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Ju st Ca ll Me Cal 

THE City of Joy beckons its 
aufhor Dominique Lapierre 
back into its loving folds. 
Lapierre, who took liis role as 
writer and observer of 
Calcutta's various moods seri¬ 
ously enough to start a foua; 
dation over a decade ago, will 
be back in India this month. 
The Dominique Lapierre City 
of Joy Foundation has since 
its inception been involved in 
working with many sections 
of the underprivileged. Says a 
.spokesperson: "Dominique 
would like people to see his 
work now." 


JUSTICE PJ.SAWANT 

The Press Council chairman speaks up for 
an alternative media ownership structure 


T,.IUfWYfW 





Why has tte CwnnumwMlth Press Unkm cen- 
snred the Press Cooiiclir 

The matter's been misi^rt^. There's been no cpu reso¬ 
lution against the Press CouncU. Just a misleading coun¬ 
try report submitted to the CPU by Kantha Kumar, the 
owner of Deccan Herald. ^ 

Have yon responded to the concerns expressed 
by the cpv and International Press Institute? 

I've sent detailed clarifications to both organisations. 

Why has the Indian Newspaper Society (nas) accused yon of bias against 
private ownership of newspapers? 

My views on the ills of contract service and need for cooperatives have been distorted. 

What exactly did yonr statements mean? 

I've advocated plurality of ownership. The ins Itself has cooperatives and trusts as 
bets. So why the accusation? Because I've advocated a cooperative ownership structure? ' 
But you've warned agahist the dominance of ^vtfe ownership? 

A completely free press is impossible under the presoit ownership structure. Control Is 
concentrated in a few hands, which isn't conducive to fair presentation of news. 

Can cooperative ownership really woiic in India? 

Why not? Faizabad's fan Morcha has bem niri by a cooperative for 40 years. The paper 
has always stood against the government of the day, even during the Emergency. 
What's wrong with contractual employment of |oamallsts7 
I've never questioned this practice. Our legal system permits it. But the fact remaim 
that the hire-and-fire clause does tend to undemlne joumallstic independence. 

Does the Press Council have enon^ legal teeth? 

It can't haul up errant publications, when the Council's directions aren't compiled wlfri. 
So what exa^y are yon seeking? 

An amendment to the Press Council Act. If a censure isn't published within a stipulated 
period, a fine of Rs 10,000, or, Rs 100 per day of non-publication should be impr^. 

Should the Conndl's powers be extended to broadcasting as well? 

Ideally, yes. Why have separate authorities and guidelines for different media. 

Salbai Chaltorjee 


SWAPANNAYAK 





Who’s Bidding? 

B1DD1J'.S beat is always 
right in the over-crow¬ 
ded Indi-pop scene. Kee¬ 
ping that in mind. Virgin 
Records, who have chart- 
busting groups like the 
Rolling Stones on their 
roster, signed up the 
Johnny Johnny Joker creator 
as its first Indian artiste. 
The result of this maniage 
has been the album Eastern 
journey. lending voice to 
Biddu's tune is Shewta 7^- 
wane hi Deewane Shetty 
and London-based Mahesh 
Patwardhan. Will this jour¬ 
ney take Biddu back to the 
top of the charts? 





Neon Jungles 

W HILE it's hardly Las Vegas or Monte Carlo, 

Kathmandu is well on its way to becoming 
India's first (lioice lor a wild weekend. And 
why not? As one Punjabi tourist traipsing round the 
tourist haunts and lasinos observed, "It's the only 
place we can go u here our money goes further than 
at home." It also helps that you can spend Indian 
rupees freely, .ilthough Nepalese banks look with 
barely lotuealed disgust at the torn, stained notes 
offeree! Iiy their visiting neighbours. ‘Why they do 
that?" one Nepali shopkeei)er asked me as I struggled, cursing, to 
tear apart a bundle ot 50-rupec notes stuck together witli six 
industrial strength staples. I couldn't enlighten him. 

ANOOPKAMATH Indian tourists wander through the 

neon jungle of the tourist quarter with 
big grins on their faces. You can find 
Mughiai, Bengali, south Indian and even 
Nepali restauranCs, not to mention rea¬ 
sonable facsimiles of Mexican, Italian, 
French and ('hinese cuisine. To wasli it 
down, a better choice of beers and local 
liquor than you'll find at any eating spot 
in Delhi. There's shopping galore and for 
anyone who has any money left alter 
Diwali, an opportunity to lose all your 
remaining cash in the surprisingly calm and wholesome casinos. 
Just as another illustration that we're all the same under the 
skin, I came uixm a family from Delhi having an animated dis¬ 
cussion in the hotel lobby one morning. "All they want is our 
money," said a women in a pink sari. "I'hey lie to us, and take 
us to expensive shops owned by their brothers and cousins.” My 
flash of deja vu wa.sn't hard to explain. Just li.sten to almost any 
exasperated western tourist in Agra, or jaipur, or Delhi. 

A Lesson in Ideology 

F DR better or for worse, my job puts me in touch witli local 
politicians wherever I go. Kathmandu was no exception. It's 
an occupational hazard but my line in the sand is drawn around 
cocktail time. In other words, any publicity seeking politician 
expecting an easy time or an agreeable listener once I've put my 
microphone down for the day will be disappointed. And so it 
was for a well-regarded, urbane dissident from the Nepali 
Congress party who joined us unexpectedly for dinner one night 
at Kathmandu's Ix'st Nepalese restaurant. This gentleman, who 
shall remain unnamed, had to call upon all his parliamentary 
skills at various points throughout the evening. 

He fell victim to one ot our team who is infamous for his with¬ 
ering scorn for the upper crust in most any society. As our unsus- 
perting politician launched into a convoluted explanation of 
why political stability was eluding Nepal, he found himself 
under sustained fire. My colleague queried his reformist creden¬ 
tials and ridiculed him for waving around a glass of French wine 
while he spoke of the need to make sacrifices. It all ended ami¬ 
cably enough in a flow of more imported wine and superb food. 
When we got the bill, we realised that our political friend had 
got his revenge. He managed to slip off into the night without 
putting in a single rupee for what was a very expensive meal. 
And he had three companions, all of whom drank constantly as 
we argued with their political master. We learned a few things 
that night about political accountability. 


Oasis of Hope 

O NF, of NeijaTs great people must be Anuradha Kor- 
aila. She nins a shelter for troubled women in Kat¬ 
hmandu and a charity known as Maiti Nepal. Haun¬ 
ted and ravaged former sex slaves from Mumbai's dre¬ 
adful assembly-line brothels fetch up at Anuradha's 
doorstep from aids. These days many of the women 
can also be expected to catch tuberculosis. But it's all 
one to Anuradha. She strides about her Shelter, joking, 
scolding, hugging an Hiv-po.sitive child, and making 
people's lives fjetter through the sheer force of her 
personality. Her impact on those around her is immense. You can 
tell the difference Iretween new arrivals and those who have Iwen 
there awhile. The newcomers have a haunted look, their faces full 
of the dreadful memories of their time in the brothel. Fhe others 
laugh a lot, paint pictures and sew, sharing secrets with each other 
ami caring for the children that crawl about their feet. Anuradha's 
assistant told me that the biggest challenge is convincing the 
girls—most are teenagers and have at least three years of sex slav¬ 
ery trehind them—that they are not to blame for their ordeal. 
"They have a lot ot guilt,” the assistant said, "they think they're 
responsible for everything that hapfren’ed to them in the broth¬ 
els." Anuradha and Maiti Nepal soon convince them otherwise. 

The Silk Giveaway 

T he trafficking of women is a hot issue across South Asia, 
nowhere more so than Nepal. But the assumption has always 
been that the victims were kidnapped ot lured away. In Kathma¬ 
ndu, you hear a different story, that families actually participate in 
the trafficking of female members, driven by poverty or whatever 
to such reprehensible measures. On a trip to a village near Kath¬ 
mandu, infamous as the home area of many of the trafficked sex 
workers in Mumbai, we managed to confirm this. Older women 
in the village were visibly more pros^ierous than those living 
elsewhere. Everyone knows someone in the Mumbai sex trade, 
but no one admits being directly related to a sex worker. One 
bejewelled matron in red silk told us that her neighbours had 
definitely sent their daughter to the hell of sex slavery in India. 
But with one hand fondling a solid gold earring, she swore that 
her girls were just in Mumbai to work as servants. All around, as 
she spoke, other villagers rolled their eyes in disbelief. The flesh 
trade takes its toll in many ways. That village is experiencing an 
iiiv-fuellcd tuberculosis explosion because of its reluctance to 
allow returned sex workers to go public about their experiences, 
and get open medical treatment for their various illnesses. 

Saluting Chomolungma 

O NE of the most moving things you can do in Kathmandu is to 
take the "Everest Experience" flight on the quaintly named 
Buddha Air. The plane flies within three kilometres of the south 
flank of Everest. The Sherpas called Everest Chomolungma, god¬ 
dess mother of the world. It's not hard t^ see why. Words fail 
everyone who catches a glimpse of the towering pyramid of black 
rock and ice on the border between Nepal and Tibet. Our flight 
was full of American tourists who have their own unique way of 
describing the wondrous things around them. I can offer little bet¬ 
ter than the forty,somethlng lady in the seat in front of me who 
gazed silaitly at Everest for a minute then turned to her fiiend i 
and said, "That's a wow factor 10." Well said, madam, well said. ^ 
(Daniel Lak is use's Delhi correspondent) 



DANIEL LAK 
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FUEL CONSUMPTION IN OTHER CARS 



FUEL CONSUMPTION IN HONDA CITY 


Enjoy Honda's acclaimed programmed fuel injection system (PGM-FI) Whicti makes the I typer 16-Valve engine not only the most powerful, 
but also the most fuel efficient in its class However, low fuel consumption is not the only reason for you to desire a Honda City. There are 
plenty of others. Like the incredible 1 3 and 1.5 litre engines, which generate 90 and 100 bhp of power. The highest amongst all premium cars. 
A powerful airconditioning to effectively combat heat and humidity. The unique man maximum, machine minimum' concept that allows for a 
surprisingly spacious cabin A longer stroke suspension that absorbs the roughest shocks A minimum turning radius of 4.8 m for easy 
maneuverability. Besides all this, it's the latest model from Honda Altogether, the perfect sedan for your family So come over for a test drive. 



Fh man Inlonnotlon an Hoada Cltji and Sjwclal dnnlvonary Madab, canlaci Handa Enlaaha hiUiaibad OaalaiaMjm - NEW DELHI - Ring RoidHondt Tel 011 -5476950,5481577/88 
> Fax011-5481605Sou«ian(/Hon(brel011-6954600-04Fax011-69S4607CHANDIGAflH.Pnar/feHoiiiliTel0172-641986/7Fax0172-641115JALANOHAR P«s(/jal/ombTol 
0181-264570.263375 Fax 0181-264669 LUDHIANA PmUgi Honda Te\ 0161-510962/3,511962/3 Fax 0161-510964 JAIPUR: Plnkclly Honda Tel 0141-516293,515142 Fax 

0141-516293 MUMBAI fcWean Honda Tel 022-4910102,4910374/5/8 Fax 022-4910203 PUNE. Osccan Honda Tel 0212-314600/800,316900 Fax 0212-317000 AHMEDABAO- 
Landirar*HondaT6l079-7442433/4Fax079-7442435VADODARA.Iftmdliara;HondaTel0265-773509.785609Fax0265-773510INDORE:A6WI«ranHondaTel0731-224881/2 

Fax 0731-495471 CHENNAI; Sundinm Hondo 044-8592003/4, 8523873,8551300 Fax 044-8525164 COIMBATORE . Sundaram Honda 0422-451321,449303, 430174 Fax 
0422-431121 HYDERABAD : Jubilae Honda 040-7765540/1, 7763410. 7767440 Fax 040-7765539 BANGALORE . WhltaHald Honda Tel 080-8510569 Mobile 98450- 
27032/30612Fax080-8510569COCHIN:Pan/nau(arHondaTel0484-305125CALCUTTA' IWndsofHondaTel033-5590929/30/31 Fax033-5590932 avere8l,'9e«SClUi63 
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WHEN IT COMES TO 


GROWING YOUR BUSINESS, 
YOU DEPEND ON CITIBANK. 
YOU DEPEND ON MAX TOUCH. 
YOU DEPEND ON IBM. 

YOU DEPEND ON THE TAJ GROUP. 
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EVER WONDER WHO THEY 
DEPEND QN? 
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I^ETTEHS_ 

Good Taste and Pottery 

In the crittcism of Pottery, the 
Legaqf of Sardar Gurcharan 
Singh, Kristine Michael, self- 
styled pottery critic, has man¬ 
aged to find some good words 
for this splendid book (Philoso¬ 
phy of Clay, November 16). One 
hopes readers and potential 
buyers won't be put off by some 
curious bees in her bonnet and 
unnecessary carping criticism. 

She has taken exception to 
the display and arrangement of 
certain photographs of pottery 
with food. The photographs in 
the book are superb and Gur¬ 
charan Singh was only too 
keen to have his pottery used 
for practical purposes. Pottery 
has definite links with food 
and how better to display it? 

The book does not presume to 
scale great technical heights. It 
is a book for everyone to enjoy 
and if it is a bit of this and that, 
it makes for good reading. 

Mary Slngii, 

Kangra, HP 

Of Subtle Emotions 

It is not as if Shringara is unkn¬ 
own to Bharatanatyam (Explo¬ 
ring Eroticism, November 16). 
It's invoked in its subtler nuan¬ 
ces in mudras and facial expre¬ 
ssions. But crude forms akin to 
hard pom are definitely out. 



Innovation isn’t to be frowned 
upon, though triviallsing it is. 
The argument that Vatsaiya and 
Shringara (in its baser forms 
marketed in the West by our 
culture vultures for pecuniary 
benefit) are both emotions and 
are hence to be taken as sharing 
the same space is puerile. 
Fragrance from a flower and the 
stench from a gutter share the 
same olfactory spectrum. Are 
both equally vt^come? 

Jl. RajaramaH, 
Cheimal 



Need for an Iron Fist 

Never In the history of indepe¬ 
ndent India has so much dam¬ 
age been done, to so many, by 
so few (Cgptain Bungle, Nove¬ 
mber 16).; For a party which 
ridiculed the UF and LF gov¬ 
ernments as khichdi sarkars, 
the «p seems to be heading the 
'mother' of all khichdi sutlers. 

From being 'the man India 
awaits' A.B. Vajpayee has been 
reduced to ‘the man India 
hates'. Strange bedfellows as 
allies and a continuing obses¬ 
sion with Irrelevant Issues has 
landed it in the mess it's in. 

It's time for introspection. 
Why can't we have a stable 
government for five years? Is 
it because we IncUans have 
. become used to democracy? Is 
our (Mta hoi attitude allow- 
luepdltlchms to do whatever 
tlM^ t^icase? so, we.riced an 
iron-^tted rule for some years. 

. . SirnttnUHiMt, 
khmHMt 

jPDbr .gov«piance and ImniatH 
tk hatffbiiv’cd 
mtaas jjiiien tSerieiissbkisit to 
; iffl tjaU or IMal 


successors of the Congress. 
The urban middle class, whose 
solid backing propelled it to 
power, is disillusioned. 

The only party likely to bene¬ 
fit from the bjp's discomfort is 
the discredited Congress. At 
least it's perceived capable of 
giving a stable government. 

B. Das, 
Mumbai 

■ 

Nice to see Outlook reverting to 
Bji»-bashlng and Atal-balting, 
and in the process revealing its 
prejudices once again. It's time 
you realised that A.B. Vajpayee 
is infinitely more popular than 
what you'll ever be, and you 
can only hound him at your 
and your magazine's peril, as 
Jayalalitha discovered to her 
dismay when she made her 
allegations against the pmo in 
the cve transfer case. 

AnUShukla, 
received on e-rnatt 
■ 

In your cover story, you quote 
a senior journalist as saying 
“there was a jostle among the 
mecUa contin^t (abmud the 
plane) to try and get an incre¬ 
asing^ media-shy Vajpayee to 
say something—‘/tor badUhah 
to pdane me dutdte hi »rafK 
ffie/" This is untnie and con- 
tray to facts.. The exact seque¬ 
nce of events runs as:.tbllow$; 
Ihe ptitne nii^lstit^s ^redal 


portat i2^ .hoiuiji on Sqitemr 
bfi ^ vntl^ imriutes ^ the 
taire-ofif,; accomimytt^. 

the jbi^ .fifie' 


naiists. He answered a wide 
range of questions in his inter¬ 
action with the media which 
continued well past midnight. 

In fact, the TV networks acc¬ 
ompanying the PM's press 
party had made advance arra¬ 
ngements for uplinking at 
Amsterdam in anticipation of 
the proposed briefing. As soon 
as the plane landed there, the 
videotapes, photo rolls and 
fax messages of the PM's press 
conference were handed over 
to the Indian Mission for tran¬ 
smission to New Delhi. 

Ashok Tandon, 
OSD, PMO, 
NewDeOa 

■ 

There's method in madness- 
in your malicious and unchar¬ 
itable propaganda against the 
Vajpayee-led government, to 
the extent of calling him Mr 
Flop. Thaf it should come on 
the eve of assembly elections 
makes your design obvious. 

Almost all the so-called 'fail¬ 
ures' appear only through 
jaundiced eyes. The rot set in 
the last 50 years can't be rol¬ 
led back in six months. 

A.C, Kafpoor, 
New bead 
m 

There's no doubt about the 
faiiuie b{ the wp gos^ment 
on all fronts in tire tot dght 
0^1^. Today; the common 
Xtoi ImIs cheated die fato 
proanlses the qp m^e Mine. 
Tt came brpower. Widi lh&>'' 
jipn, slow economic ' 
in t^^» 

.<lto Jjem fait, 



Overpriced Standard 

The article Vegetable Stew 
(November 9) unnecessarily 
oversensationalised things. 

I went to the market the very 
same day to verify the prices as 
shown by you on your cover 
page. Tomatoes at Rs 32 per kg, 
onions at Rs 30 a kg, peas at 
Rs 28 a kg, capsicum at Rs SO 
per kg and cauliflower at Rs 20 
a kg were available widely 
without any sort of bargaining. 

AmltAgarwal, 
received on e-mail 


Hindutva, Sans the BJP 

In denouncing Dr Amartya 
Sen's displeasure with India's 
cultural nationalism and bjp's 
Hindutva, Prafull (joradia in 
his letter (November 9) has rev¬ 
ealed his own insubstantial thi¬ 
nking, if not the bjp's. 

If he thinks Hindutva is a reli¬ 
gion, he has already demeaned 
perhaps the greatest phflosophy 
on earth, which is ^e privilege 
of any enlightened'mind, any¬ 
where. That this philosophy 
evolved historically, without 


any prophet or scripture among 
and from the peoples on the 
east of river Sindhu; that it has 
stood alone the test of time so 
far; that its greatness has influ¬ 
enced the thinking of profomd 
minds evetys^here without the 
need of b)p intervention and 
political interests, is, and should 
be a matter of pride and honour 
for all Indians, needing neither 
flag, nor badge nor membership 
of an exclusive dub of politica- 
lly-convenient yp Hindutva. 

In such a great and all-embra- 
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Space 'Ravel 


Reveals Miracle Food For Mankind. 



Of all the challenges facing mankind's 
foray into deep space, the most crucial 
is keeping man healthy up there. Which 
explains NASA's frantic search for 
the perfect food for cosmonauts. 
It had to be compact. And had to 





deliver 



the combined nutrition of 20 
different vegetables. 

Only one food fits the bill - 
Spirulina. The first form of 
plant life on the planet. 
Spirulina is a powerhouse of 
nutrition. It is the richest 
source of piotein in thC v^Jfld. 
(6 times more thaii Sggs and 
20 titles more than ft's 
the richest source of Ifop, Beta 
Carotene (Pro Vit A) ahcf. ' 


Vitamin B12. It has enzymes, minerals all 
that is essential for our bodies. 

Protect your heart 

Sunova Spirulina has GLA which 
dissolves the fat deposits in blood vessels 
and helps prevent heart problems. 

Prevent illness 

Spirulina helps combat 'Free Radicals' 
with the help of Anti-Oxidants like 
Vitamin A, E, Zinc and Selenium, In fact, 
it is one of the world's richest sources of 
all these nutrients. And keeps us safe, 
healthy and young. 



Relax tiioae nerves 

, Spirulina is the world's richest source 
of natural Vitamin BI2 which calms 
your frayed nerves and hel(l>s you 


overcome stress. 

For mothers~to-be 
Its rich protein content (nearly 70%] 
has a perfectly balanced Amino Acit 
profile. Moreover, its natural Iron anc 
Folic Acid greatly improve haemoglobir 
levels in your blood. Helping you and youi 
baby to remain healthy during this 
delicate period. 

Overall fitness 

Perhaps the best aspect of this 
Superfood is that it's very easily absorbed 
by our bodies. You'll find a significant 
improvement in your stamina and energy 
levels after a few weeks. 

Take two capsules/tablets in the 
morning with lime juice or water and 
march confidently into the grind of 
21 St Century life. 




THR MOST POWERFUL 
roOb ON EARTH. 


for mow infomaiiboyritetQ; Sunova Biocam C«)»lie,'lli(ti.Flc>or.5sggfPI>^ 













Paying Lip Service to Equaiity 


|_E TTEB S_ 

dng philosophy, secularism and 
fieedomism (Goradia's words) 
of the Congress and progenitors 
of India's remarkable Constitu¬ 
tion are not 'errors', and need 
no correction from the narrow¬ 
minded cultural nationalism, as 
conceived by the bjp, who’ve 
appointed themselves interpre¬ 
ters and guardians of I linduism. 

Ronnie Patel, 
recelvul on e-mail 


Bouquets and brickbats deliv¬ 
ered by economists of different 
hues to Nobel laureate Amartya 
Sen are not a bit surprising to 
any serious student of the sub¬ 
ject. The economists have an 
unwritten pact of agreeing to 
disagree with any hypothesis 
propounded by a fellow trav¬ 
eller regardless of whether he 
belongs to the protagonist or 
antagonist camp. Come to 
think of it, they have been 
unable to agree upon a defini¬ 
tion of their subject acceptable 
to the whole tribe despite two 
centuries of debate. 

R.C. Khanna, 
Amritsar 

Hate Evil, not Havana 

Havana, though a Brahmin and 
well-educated, was punished 
by Lord Rama Ixt ause of his 
'adharmic' deeds (Good or 
Evil—The Politics of Havana, 
November 2). It's a historic fact 
that lx)rd Rama was very impr¬ 
essed with Havana's knowledge 
and wisdom—which is why 
after defeating him, he praised 
Havana and deputed brother 
Lakshmana to seek the bless¬ 
ings of the dying Havana. 

^vana has, therefore, been a 
symbol of ail 'adharmic' deeds 
in history so far. He represents 
only the 'adharmic' characters 
of the society. On Dussehra we 
burn Havana's effigy to symbol¬ 


ise the victory of dharma over 
adharma. There has never been 
any politics on this so far. 
Making him representative of a 
particular caste or area reflects 
only the malicious intentions 
of a small section of people 
who have no work but to esp¬ 
ouse a new theory to cause 
problems for the society. 

R.C, Mehta, 
New Delhi 
u 

Outlook hasn't caricatured 
the northern version of 
the 10th head of Havana— 
that of a donkey. 

K.C, Sagar, 
Ahmedabad 

Fragile Unity 

Colour of the Alphabet 
(November 2) was an exa¬ 
mple of forthright and 
fearless journalism. The 
trouble with the bji> is that it 
can't reconcile itself to the fact 
that it does not have the peo¬ 
ple's mandate. Instead of con¬ 
centrating on governance and 
urgent Issues it's busy turning 
India into a Hindu rashtra. Ins¬ 
tead of Gandhi's peaceful 
Rama, it is highlighting Rama 
with lYishul. The basic ques¬ 
tion is: how can the bjp per¬ 
ceive that a Hindu has more 
rights than a Muslim? And if 
that isn't so then why only saf- 
fronise education? Why not Isl- 
amise it? The goal of the Sangh 
parivar should be demolish^ 
in the interest of a peaceful and 
united India, otherwise there 
may be a minority backlash. 

N. Jamal Ansarl, 
Aligarh 

Way to Go, Mr India 

I noted you did a cover story on 
the aitical success of Shekhar 
Kapur's Elizabeth (All the World's 
a Set, November 2). I'd like to 
add the response from the press 
in Canada. The film got a lot of 
publicity. But it was only the 
stars who really got mentioned. 
Shekhar Kapur's name was prac¬ 
tically blotted out, except to ivi- 
ticise him for distorting British 
history. Most of the papers were 
appalled that an Indian director 
was asked to direct a film about 
a British icon. One paper even 
suggested that the director— 
"best known for his controver- 


Brinda Karat is a champion of 
greater women's participation 
in public decision-making 
and principled and passion¬ 
ate about her beliefs (Eqttal 
Rights the Red Way, November 
9). Her resigning from the 
(:pi(m) central committee is a 
protest at the way 
women have 
long been 
kept out Off 
power. Hers is ^ 
probably an 
action quite 
out of fash¬ 
ion in a 
country 
where no one raigns 
on a matter of principle, let 
alone when caught red-hand¬ 
ed in wrong-doing. 

H.K.S. Surjeet's statement— 
'T/Vie aren't a feminist organi¬ 
sation"—is clearly his way of 
trivialising what must have 
been a dimcult decision for a 
long-time and loyal col¬ 
league. His waving away her 


sial Handit Queen which was 
banned in his home country"— 
should really have stayed there. 

The truth is that the Satyajit 
Rays, the Mrinal Sens and even 
the Kurosawas of the world arc 
deified here only because they 
stick to their own countries. It's 
a whole different story if they 
choose to film a story rooted in 
western culture. 



What the West conveniently 
forgets is that we don't criticise 
the Richard Attenboroughs of 
this world when they make 
films about our icons and inter¬ 
pret our history their way. In 
fact they confer on them their 
highest awards for having had 
the gumption to make films 
about a part of the world they 
still consider primitive. 

My response to this prejudice 


action in these terms indi¬ 
cates a scorn for 'feminism'— 
a little understood word 
which nevertheless seems to 
evoke great aggression. 

Feminism challenges entre¬ 
nched power 
relationships 
and seeks 
equality, 
equky and 
social jastice 
for excluded 
categories. 
One would 

think this is 
exactly what 
the'liberal'left 
would feel for 
and foster. But the appalling 
lack of empathy for the burn¬ 
ing Injustice that women feel 
in Surjeet's response indicates 
both the fault-lines in Indian 
society and the paucity of 
male commitment to equa¬ 
lity across the board. 

Mafa Dantwala, 
NewDem 


is the hope that more and more 
Indian filmmakers tackle subje¬ 
cts dear to their hearts, and give 
it the 'original twist' that makes 
big news here. If it wasn't Kapur 
who had made the film, the 
'interpretation' would have 
been praised .sky high. 

Sohaila Chamalia, 
Toronto 

Train Guns on Hockey 

I support your constant attack 
on Indian cricket selectors for 
their unpredictability and their 
capability to ruin players (Kya 
Chucker Hai?, November 2). 
But, the Bcri selectors are noth¬ 
ing compared to the mr selec¬ 
tors. The Indian cricket team 
somehow keeps up respectable 
performances and does rather 
well (at times). But look at the 
Indian hockey team, we did 
not even featqfe in the Cham¬ 
pions trophy. What is happen¬ 
ing to Indian hockey? At least 
the cricket selectors are under 
heavy press scrutiny. Will 
someone please bring the 
hockey selectors to book? 

Rushan Mltra, 
received on e-mail 
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Cutting 

edge 

comfort 


As the millennium closes, the pace of 
life is accelerating. The Parkrc 5 al New 
IjV Delhi is more than up to speed. A few 
r Qjjick examples? Wake-up calls are 

Arllflcial Intelligence 

lor hire accompanied by complimentaiy tea or 
coffee; laptops and cellphones are available for hire at 
the front desk; the health club's hi-tech Liferower’“ 
machines can burn 596 cals an hour; the 24 hr Brasse¬ 
rie serves whole meals at unholy hours; apress check¬ 
outs ensure swift exits...for a world without a minute 
to spare, here's a hotel that's ahead of Its time. 


RVRKFtOm 

NEW DELHI 
AN EROS GROUP HOTEL 
International Trade Tower, Nehru Place. New Delhi - II00I9 

Delhi: Tel. OU-S22 3344 / Fax. 011-622 2810 • Mumbai: Tel. 022-498 3S38 / Fax. 022-498 2080 • Vinvw.sphc.com.au 

INDIA - NEW DELHI • MAUVSIA - KOALA LUMPUK, PENANG, KUALA TEKENGGANU, IPOH • fMGAPOm • IHDONfSIA - iAKARTA • VWINAM - HO CHI MINH CITV 
• AUITRAUA - SYDNEY, SURFER'S PARADISE. PARRAMATTA, MELROURNC, CANBERRA, AOEUIDE, PERTH, BRISBANE • HEW ZIALANO - WELLINGTON. 
CHRISTCHURCH, QUEENSTOWN • PREHCH RQIVNUIA - TAHITI, MOOREA, BORA BORA • HEW CALEDONIA - NOUMEA • VANUATU - PORT VILA. 
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Against all odds, Rajkumari gives slum children a better chance 



AJKUMARl, a frail 44-year- 
old, runs a school in Patna. 

Rajkumari aiso goes by another name—i.alan Hijra. An iden¬ 
tity scarred at once by ridicule and ostracism. But undaunted by 
life's cruel blow, and with the active participation of other eunu¬ 
chs in the area, she has, over the past five years, built a school for 
slum children otherwise engaged in brawls, chasing addictions 
and loitering on streets ali day long. Today, her Jhuggi Jhopri Bal 
Vikas Vidyalaya is accepted as any other slum school in the local¬ 
ity, or for that matter, in India, with 53S students on its roiis. 

Shattering the walls of social prejudices and stigma attached to 
her, Rajkumari first motivated the 6S-member eunuch commun¬ 
ity of the Gaighat area near Patna, and thereafter the people, to 
start the school which, she claims, is the first of its kind in India. 

Started in 1993, in a small one-room thatched structure built 
by the eunuchs in the Ashokvan locality on the banks of Ganga, 
the school has expanded to two-and-half rooms with concrete 
boundary walls and a small thatched toilet. 

Initially, as was expected, people of the area 
were reluctant to send their children to the sch¬ 
ool, but now, after five years of its not-so- 
smooth life, the roster tells its own tale. Says 
Rahul, a teaclier; "Initially, I was sceptical about 
working with them, but my faith has grown 
seeing their determination and dedication." 

Despite tall promises by leaders and ngos, the 
school Is run entirely on money earned by the 
eunuchs through singing and dancing. With 
free tuition, books and meals (khichdi on Satu¬ 
rdays), the school’s annual budget comes to 
roughly Rs 46,000, not a meagre amount for the eunuchs who 
have a tough time making a living. "Initially, leaders promised 
to grant government land for the school, but with time, it was 
forgotten much like their election promises," rues Rajkumari. 

At the moment, the school imparts education up to class VII, 
with one teacher per class. Besides regular teachers who are paid 
Rs 400 a month, Chumchum Hijra, Mantu Hijra, Sadhna Hijra 
and Rajkumari rdso pitch in according to their abilities. 


Afflicted with polio, Amit, a class 
1 student from the nearby Punpur 
district, resides in the school premises with 13 others under the 
watchful eyes of Rajkumari. The son of a labourer, Amit says; 
"After my studies, 1 want to be a doctor." Rasheed, whose father 
owns a footwear shop, pipes in; "I want to be an engineer and 
make the school building puaa." Rasheed and Ravi Kumar hold 
the distinction of being the school's first students to have passed 
the matriculation exam this year, and are awaiting admission to 
college. "They are the pride of our school," boasts Rajkumari. 

With initial hurdles taken care of, students from far-flung areas 
have begun to pour in, forcing Rajkumari to engage the services 
of two cycle-rickshaws, two thelas, and an old ambassador car 
used occasionally to ferry students. Free of cost. Besides, students 
get free medical check-ups, a service provided by doctors Rajesh- 
war Thakur and N.K. Das. "We come here due to Ra jkumari's sin¬ 
cerity. She's doing a remarkable job which must be reciprocated 
and appreciated by society," says Dr Das. 

And that's not all. Rajkumari adopts abando¬ 
ned children to give them a 'literate future'. 
Some have been married off. Of them, a couple 
have stayed back to teach at the school. For the 
moment, all her free time is taken up with nurs¬ 
ing three-year-old Mansa and sbc-year-old Azad, 
found at garbage sites nearby. But despite finan¬ 
cial hardships, the fire in Rajkumari continues 
to bum bright. Next, she wants to set up a music 
and dance school. "I plan to open my Kala Pra- 
shikshan Kendra on December 2." About resou¬ 
rces, she thunders: “Paisa M sab kuch nahin hota, 
shiksha zittdagi hoi ji^e bina aadmi adhura hat. (Mpney isn't every¬ 
thing, education is important, without it man is incomplete)". 

So far, she has had no time to rest on her laurels. In the five 
years since the school was set up, it’s been gutted by fire thrice. 
Each time, the eunuchs led by Rajkumari started again from 
scratch. Says Mantu Hijra: "Whatever be the circumstances, 
we'll never lose heart." A conviction that is carrying Rajkumari 
through walls of hostile attitudes. To help, call ((^12-544499). ■ 


ByAMARNATHTEWARY 



Unfazed by ridicule 
and the gutting of her 
school thrice, 
Rajkumari, alias 
Lalan Hijra, plans to 
start a music and 
dance school too. 
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Educating Bharat 

Minorities oppose the Saraswati Vandana in primary schools 


M AULANA Abul Hasan Ali Nadvi-or 
Ali Mian, as he's better known—nor¬ 
mally avoids controversies with poli¬ 
tical overtones. But the Uttar Pradesh gov¬ 
ernment's proposal to begin the day in 
state-run or state-aided schools with the 
Saraswati Vandana and Vande Mataram has 
forced him to act. Ali Mian, who is also the 
president of the All India Muslim Personal 
Law Board and a Sunni theologist, has been 
joined by Shia leader Kalbe Sadiq in appeal¬ 
ing to Muslims to withdraw their wards 
from such institutions if they are forced to 
join the recitations. Their appeal will direc¬ 
tly attect around 12 lakh Muslim children 
attending government-aided or govern¬ 
ment-owned primary schools in the state. 
The Bjp government's move has engend¬ 
ered a sense of urgency within the minority 
community. A meeting of the Muslim Per¬ 
sonal Law Board has been called to discuss 
the issue and chalk out a course of 
action. "Ali Mian's appeal to Mus¬ 
lims on this issue is much more 
serious than announcing a fatwa. 

It virtually amounts to a deaee for 
Muslims at large," says Sadiq. And 
if the BJP passes a government 
order on the subject, the Shia 
leader says they would be com¬ 
pelled to open Islamic schools for 
their children. Predicts All Mian, 

"This will be a mote serious affair 
than the demolition of the Babri 
masjid." The All inrfla Muslim 


Forum has announced that it will hold 
demonstrations at all district headquarters 
on November 25. Says Mohammed Nehal- 
uddin, president of the forum, "We'll fight 
to the end to stop such nonsense". 

The tension is building, but the govern¬ 
ment is not one to be conciliatory. Lalji 
Tandon, urban development minister and 
a senior bjp leader in the state, minces no 
words: "It's time Muslims learn the art of 
tolerance or else they can continue to feel 
isolated. We shall not stop the invocation 
to the goddess of learning or recital of 
Vande Mataram." 

Towards that end, officials of the direc¬ 
torate of education have fanned out to the 
state's farthest corners. So for the atten¬ 
dance roll call at the Prathamik Vidyalaya in 
Uttar Dhawna village, for Instance, students 
answer "Vande Mataram" instead of "hazir 
boon". The bjp government's "Kaip Yojana" 


A vandana recital In a UP aebool: 
a prayer (grthacludylng 

to revamp basic education also 
specifies that all its schools should 
have a picture of Saraswati measur¬ 
ing 30 inches by 18 Inches. For the 
students of such schools. It makes 
little dlfierence. "I don't mind even 
chanting the Saraswati Vandana if 
all my hiends do the same," says 
Ayesha Bano, a student of class six. 
However, college-goer and Shia 
activist Sadaf Fatima says, "1 resent 
the idea in as much as it Interferes 
with the essence of Quranic law." 
Educationists see the entire issue 
as a mere political gimmick. But, 
says Roop Rekha Varma, vice- 
chancellor of Lucknow University, 
"1 prefer to remain quiet, for every 
time I have come out with what is 
right in a secular country I have 
had to face harassment." 
Meanwhile, minister for educa¬ 
tion Ravinder Shukla has a further agenda: 
rewrite history. "I'm determined to change 
the syllabus," he says. A panel of writers 
has already been entrusted with the fob to 
kindle the Hindu spirit in students "at any 
cost". Counters Maulana Burhan-ud-dln 
Sambhali, "All other political parties 
should get together in opposing the bjp's 
anti-secular gameplan." 

On their part, Tandon and Shukla cannot 
understand why people are averse to the 
recitations. Tandon takes it a step further. 
"Such people cannot be called patriots. 
Instead, they are heading for another par¬ 
tition," he says. Union minister of state for 
information and broadcasting Mukhtar 
Abbas Naqvi sees a conspiracy to mislead 
Muslims in the country. "Vande Mataram 
is not anti-Muslim and there is an attempt 
to give it a political colour, mislead Mus¬ 
lims and exploit their sentiments to gain 
political mileage," he feels. 

Shukla's agenda to reorient Indian hist¬ 
ory, though, will not happen in a hurry. 
Says C.P. Tiwari, research assistant at the 
State Council for Educational Research and 
Itaining (scfitr), "It Is absolutely Impossi¬ 
ble to bring about any changes before 
three years." No government has 
brought changes in the curricu¬ 
lum without routing it through 
the scERT. But Shukla's statements 
have raised doubts and hackles. 
“With such announcements, we 
feel that the bjp Is aiming at dis¬ 
torting the syllabus based on eth¬ 
nocentric ideology," says Zafar- 
yab Jllapi, convenor. All India 
Babri Masjid Action Committee. 
"We are prepared to oppose it at 
any cost.” ■ 

Sutapa Mukarfea in Lucknow 
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POLLS '88___ 

A MINI REFERENDUM? 

k defensive bjp government insists that the November 25 assembly elections in 
four states are not a referendum, but a less-than-favourable poll result could 
well prompt fresh political alignments, coming as it does in the aftermath of a 
proposed (later denied) Congress-cpi(M) alliance with anti-Bjp parties. A peek at 
the poll prospects of major parties in Madhya Pradesh, Delhi and Rajasthan: 



It is an election campaign that has been 
rather lacklustre—and the key contenders, 
the Congress and bjp, may rue the mistakes 
they made in the mn-up. If the bjp has its 
baggage of relatives and criminals; the 
Congress has put up seven Brahmin candi¬ 
dates in a predominantly tribal belt around 
Raipur district. If the bip ignored the domi¬ 
nant OBC Telik Samaj in distributing tickets 
in Chattisgarh, forcing its MP from Maha- 
samund, Chandrasekhar Sahu, to keep out 
of the campaign; the Congress has avoided 
going into a ^li-fledged alliance with the 
BSP, while still accepting 'informally' that a 
post-poll alliance is a possibility. 

Forget the nitty-gritty, observers agree 
that the real battle may boil down to indi¬ 
vidual merit. They also agree that the dis- 
tritrution of tickets has been better organ¬ 
ised by the Congress. 

Indications that it wouldn’t be easy to 
take the electorate for a ride came during 
the Lok Sabha polls early this year. Arjun 
Singh, whose political future depended on 
winning it, chose Hoshangabad after much 
confabulations. The fact that all assembly 
segments were held by Congressmen and 
Thakur-domlnated, weighed heavily In its 
favour. Yet, he was soundly thrashed by 
the little-known Sarta) Singh, purely on 
the basis of the work the latter had done in 
his three terms as MP. "People want their 
representatives to be mote representative. 
Show up when you need them. Get things 
moving," says Viktam Verma, leader of the 
Opposition in the outgoing assembly. 

Take Lashkar (west) where the coopera¬ 
tive movement leader, Bhagwan Singh 
Yadav, takes on the bjp's Anup Mishra, 
Yadav as chairman of the public sector 
oiiFED and a state minister is supposed to 
have worked for his constituency. The 
general refrain is: “Kani to kiya liai" jhe 
has done good work). Even prime minis¬ 
ter Vajpayee's public meeting for his 
nephew Mishra may not help. 

The BSP does not appear too confident In 

OigvIJay: whfisa hand is It anyway? 
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its own backyard in Bhind and Morcna 
and may finil it difficult to retain its cur¬ 
rent tally of 11 seats because of the percep¬ 
tion that its Ml AS did not |)erform. itsp mi \s 
had been pampered by chief minister 
Digvijay Singh since they lielped him run 
a minority government for five years. 

For its part, the Sjp has been busy in creat¬ 
ing the image of a [wrty that keeps its 
promises and works in ciuttisgarh, tradi- i 
tionally a Congress stronghold. .Ajiart from j 
the promise to create a separate state which 
has been converted into a catchy slogan, 
"Jai Chattisgarh", ilie impact of Bilaspur 
getting a railwaj- /<)ne status has t)een sig- 


! bread, let them eat cake" attitude to the 
j price rise has made senior party leaders 
i wince. likewise, his cold refusal to so 
' much as visit the family of Nishant 
j Bharadwaj, the student who immolated 
I himself to protest against university mis- 
! management last fortnight, has upset stu- 
i dents and the middle-class. Prime minister 
Atal Behari Vajpayee was shown black flags 
and chappals at his rallies in Kota and 
Bharatpur last week. 

Another recent incident, a murder of a 
hotel manager in Kota and the alleged 
involvement of Chaturvedi's son in the 
case has highlighted the criminal-politi- 


shortcomings. In sharp contrast is the bjp, 
with promises of hand-outs to farmers and 
subsidised grain and onions. Indeed, there's 
a high degree of complacency in the 
Congress, Induced by the obvious mood for 
change. And this could co.st it some seats. 

At least two senior Congress leaders—and 
chief ministerial aspirants—Nawal Kishorc 
Sharma in Jaipur Dehat and Shiv Charan 
Mathur in Mandalgarh, are facing tough 
contests. Shanna's problem is Rashtriya 
Janata Dal nominee Siraj Mohammad, 
while Mathur's is a strong Independent and 
leader of the Dhakad community. 

The Congress could well get a majority 


PRASHANT PAIUIAR 



nificant. "We are Mire to get 
between 60 and 6.S seats in 
Chaltisg.irh," says Lakliiram 
Agarwal, former state rip 
president. Most observers 
agree the bip may tally more 
than 50 from Chattisgarh. 

This election is being 
fought by Ixrth the [rallies 
on two issues—price rise and 
corruption. While prices 
may adversely affect the itiP, 
it is hoping the electorate 
will reject tlie corrupt 
Digvijay government. The 
deciding factor, however, 
may still be prices. The 
urban centres, hitherto a 
strong R)p base, may not be 
so heavily Inclined in its 
favour this time. Besides, the 
high onion rates, edible oil 
prices are also a cause for 
concern. Based on this glori¬ 
ous uncertainty, both e,s-CM 
Sunderlal Patwa and present 
Incumbent Digvijay are clai¬ 
ming between 190 and 2(K) seats (of ,120). 

Rajasthan 


An anti-incumbency wave is gathering 
momentum in Rajasthan. If the Congress, 
ridlrrg on its crest, fails to sweep to power 
in the state, the party will have only its 
own propensitv tor infiglitlng to blame. 

Tire entire u|)pcr echelons of the rip 
appear to be in trouble, whether it is senior 
ministers Lilit Ktshore Chnturvedi in Kota 
and Cihanshyam Vewari in Chomu or 
deputy CM Hari Shankar Bhabhra in 
Ratangarh. Chief minister Bhairon Singh 
Shekhawat himself may win in Bali, but it's 
going to be a close call. And the odds 
against his son-in-law, Narpat Singh Rajvi, 
winning from Chittor are lengtlienlng, 

Shekhawat is undoubtedly the 
state's most charismatic leader, 
but this time around, his cam¬ 
paign has done more harm than 
gocjd to the party's prospects. His 
dismissive "if they don’t have 


I cian nexus in the state. The acid attack on 
I schoolgirl Shivani Jadeja, in which the son 
I of a mirii.ster was allegedly involved, has 
I thus become fresh in people's minds. 
Likewise, the J.C. Bose hostel rape, where 
again relatives of bjp politicians were said 
to be involved, has been resurrected. 

The Congress has done precious little to 
merit the favourable electoral atmosphere. 
As an Opposition, it was utterly apathetic, 
with a section of Congressmen even siding 
with Shekhawat on ticklish issues. Ironic¬ 
ally, even that has worked for the party; 
unable to vent its grievances through a 
credible Opposition, the electorate seems 
determined to do so at the hustings. 

Congress candidates aren't bothering to 
make too many promises or even running 
through the gamut of the bjp government's 


Shekhawat: tired campaigner 

despite these problems and that's when 
its troubles will start, admit patty leaders. 
The Congress has not projected anyone as 
chief minister and there are more than 
half-a-dozen aspirants. A long-standing 
crib from the Jat community has been 
that Rajasthan has never had a Jat chief 
minister. The non-Jat lobby, however, is 
dead set against it. If the Jats have their 
way, leader of the Opposition Paras Ram 
Maderna could be a strong contender. 
"Angrez Jat” Natwar Singh has put him¬ 
self out of the running by having a heart 
attack. Maderna, too, has heart problems, 
so that Kamla Beniwal <;}r the low-profile 
Ram Niwas Mirdha may emerge as the 
dark horses. 


The Congress hasn’t capitalised on the BJP’s 
shortcomings but might scrape through. That’s 
when its troubles will start, thanks to infighting. 
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Pradesh Congress Com¬ 
mittee chief Ashok Gehlot, 
an OBC, appears to have the 
strongest claim—and the 
backing of Sonia Gandhi. 

But rival lobbies are point¬ 
ing to the fact that he's 
already an MP and didn't 
contest the assembly poll. 

State leaders Hiralal Ueo- 
pura and Ram Pal Upad- 
hyaya are potential candi¬ 
dates, in case Gehlot 
decides to bow out and 
Mathur and Sharma fail. 

Congressmen are keeping 
a wary eye on the foxy 
Shekhdwat. His acknowl¬ 
edged genius for manlpula- 
tioii has Congressmen hop¬ 
ing he will not approach 
the 70 mark, a figure which 
could give him scope for 
hammering out a working 
majority. However, a sec¬ 
tion of the state bjp believes 
it might not be a bad thing if the party sits 
in the Opposition for a while. 

Delhi 

It is a telling comment on the elections 
that the one issue the Congress could have 
raised as an admission of lack of confi¬ 
dence in the ruling bjp— the fact that chief 
minister Sushma Swaraj has not resigned 
from the Lok Sabha—finds only sporadic 
mention in its campaign speeches. It is 
also an indicator, despite all opinion polls 
thus far giving the Congress a clear major¬ 
ity, that the Opposition has conceded that 
Swaraj is a central figure and attacking her 
may boomerang. In fact, that is exactly 
why the bjp top-brass risked the last- 
minute change in leadership. 

But despite the undoubted 
popularity of Swaraj—the very 
same polls which predict a 
Congress victory also put 
Swaraj ahead of Delhi Congress 
chief Sheila Dixit as the num¬ 
ber 1 choice for CM—the bjp is 
in trouble, bjp leaders admit in 
private that the mood of the 
populace has an anti-incum¬ 
bency ring to it. And, the vot¬ 
ing intention seems to be divid¬ 
ed along class lines—the poorer 
sections favouring the Con¬ 
gress. Yet, says senior bjp vice- 
president K.L. Sharma: "There 


GAURI6ILL 



KIrtI Azad: can Shaila Olxit uptiage him? 

may be some disenchantment due to prob¬ 
lems we have had but the Congress is in no 
position to offer a credible alternative and 
Vajpayeejl's campaign has made a tremen¬ 
dous difference." 

But is that enough for the bjp to retain 
Delhi? That, still seems doubtful. Because 
they are battling not the Opposition but 
the unprecedented price rise. While bjp 
leaders like Vljay Kumar Malhotra may say 
"prices of all essential commodities are 
going down so the price rise is not an issue 
any more" and the bjp spokesperson denies 
that "the price of onions is a poll issue", 
Delhi's vast underclass does not seem con¬ 
vinced. The mood in the Outer and East 



Sushma Swaraj is the key; Congress leaders do 
not target her for fear of alienating the middle 
class. But the price spiral is a thorn in the side. 


Delhi parliamentary constituencies, which 
account for 41 of the 70 seats, is a pointer. 
Something not lost on Congress candi¬ 
dates, who have been harping on prices 
and the electricity and water scarcity. 

Swaraj, on the other hand, is going by 
the BJP think-tank gameplan and pitching 
herself—nearly all her public meetings 
end with an appeal to vote for the bjp can¬ 
didate from the constituency because 
only then "can 1 become the CM". Which 
is also why seasoned Delhi Congress lead¬ 
ers such as jag Parvesh Chandra do not 
target Swaraj out of fear of alienating the 
middle class. According to Congress lead¬ 
ers, "our aim is to ensure that those worst 
affected by the high cost of living vote for 
us while we pick up some votes from the 
T.NABAYAN disgruntled section of the 
middle class who voted for the 
bjp in the general elections to 
give them a chance." 

That the bjp is on the defensive 
is clear when the prime minister 
emphasises that these elections 
are "for the assembly not the 
Centre" and pins blame for the 
price rise on ^matic conditions 
and the "legacy of Congress and 
UF governments*. But Vajpayee 
has also given a spin to these 
statements by implying that if 
the BIP is votei^out in Etelhl, the 
Congress will try and use the 
results to destabilise his govern¬ 
ment at the Centre "despite not 
having the numbers*. Thus rais¬ 
ing the possibility of Sonia 
Gandhi as PM, which is anath¬ 
ema for many despite their 
unhappiness with the bjp. ■ 
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THE THEORi' OF 
RELATIVITY 

Democracy begins at home. The original Congress fetish of promoting kith atfd 
kin at any cost is now endemic to all political parties, as evidenced in this 
week's assembly elections. If in Madhya Pradesh an Atal Behari Vajpayee look- 
alike is leaving voters with a sense of deja vu, in Rajasthan there is a spectre of 
biwi-raj and in Delhi a tainted politician has secured a ticket for his brother. 



Madhya Pradesh 


T HF m€in in white kurta with an 
angarkha carefully thrown around his 
neck, fingers clasped together just 
above his belly, starts delivering his speech 
in impeccable Hindi. A hush descends on 
the crowd. The delivery is excruciatingly 
slow, yet with the right intonation, pauses 
and emphasis, liis eyes are mostly focused 
on the ceiling, the facial muscles tense as 
he searches for the apt phrase, and the 
right hand occassionally goes up for 
emphasis. His rhetoric encompasses patrio¬ 
tism, Congress misrule and the bjp's 
achievements in the past eight months.... 

Voters in l.ashkar (west), Gwalior, have 
their own home-grown substitute for Atal 
Behari Vajpayee in Bji’ candidate Anup 
Mishra, who has gone through great pains 
to imitate his famous maternal uncle lest 
anyone miss the (wint. In an election 
remarkable lor the number of relatives of 
senior leaders in the fray, Mishra's cousin 
and Vajpayee's niece Karuna Shukla is also 
testing the waters from Baloda Bajar. 

In fact, the Gwalior region has a surfeit of 
this species, with the hip fielding Rajmata 
Scindia’s brother Dhyanendra Singh from 
Murar. Nearby Shlvpuri has Yashodhara 
Raje, her youngest daughter, determined 
to break into representative politics. Her 
attempt to enter the Lok Sabha from her 
mother’s Guna-Shivpuri seat in March was 
foiled over a foreign citizenship quibble. 
My own bkxxi's thicker than my work- 


Anup Mishra: aping uncie Atai 

ers’—this seems to have been the bjp 
motto, as it has fielded 16 close blood rela¬ 
tions of established leaders. The Congress 
has gone one better with 21. Indeed, dur¬ 
ing distribution of tickets, any leader with 
a son or daughter, niece, nephew or even a 
father but was unable to push their tickets 
through tumbled down a few notches in 
stature. While stalwarts Arjun Singh and 
Motilal Vora were able to push through 
their sons—Ajay and Arun—former chief 
minister Shyama Charan Shukla could not 


swing it for his son Amitesh, 45, who ha: 
since stopped talking to his father. 

The procession of relatives was preceded 
by some protracted bargaining between lea¬ 
ders. Sunderial Patwa wanted a ticket for his 
brother Sampat but had to strike a deal with 
the Uma Bharati faction. Uma succeeded in 
getting a ticket for brother Swami Prasad 
Lodhi from Malehara in Chattarpur district 
after Patwa swung it for his nephew Mangal 
from his home seat Manasa. Swami Prasad, 
who has been chargc<Lwith armed dacoity 
in the past, had earlier also approached the 
Congress for a ticket. 

For a party which has relent¬ 
lessly attacked the Congress 
for Its servility to the Nehru- 
Gandhi dynasty, this familial 
lobbying is something of an 
embarassment. bjp president 


VIJAYARAJE SCINDIA HAS SECURED BJP 
TICKETS FOR HER BROTHER AND DAUGHTER 
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Kushabhau Thakre attempted 
to explain it thus: "All relatives 
who have been given tickets 
are devoted party workers and 
officebearers. We have object¬ 
ed to peo|)le like Kajiv (iandhi 
and Sonia just parachuting from the top." 

The candidates have their own explana¬ 
tions. "Why should we not contest elec¬ 
tions? People who raise such questions do 
not even have an inkling of tlie .Scindia 
dynasty's contiihiiiion to the area. Repre¬ 
sentation in assembi) gives me a chance to 
continue it," ^a\'s Yashodhara. To others 
like Dhyaneiidia Singh, it is a case of giving 
the most wiiinable candidate a chance. But 
he readily admits: "Yes, being Rajmata’s 
brother is a plus as there is no one in this 
area who does not seek her blessings." 

I he Scindias have also another allegation 


VOTERS WORRY THAT IF ELECTED, RAMA PILOT 
WILL BE ACCESSIBLE ONLY BY TELEPHONE. 


would sweep to victory. In the event, 
Pavaiyya trailed in Murar and Dabra assem¬ 
bly segments and lost by a narrow margin. 
Narottam Mishra, who is believed to have 
helped Scindia in the Dabra segment, has 
been rewarded with a wi' ticket this time. 

The irony is that most of these high-pro¬ 
file candidates have lost elections in the 
past. Anup from Gird in '9'i, Ajay from 
Bhojpur in the same year and Uhyanendra 
from Murar in '80 and '9.^. Shyam Bais, 
brother of Union minister for steel and 
mines Ramesh Bais, lost the '9T elections 
and has again got the ticket against last 


pink-cheeked affability. He's even imported 
Rajiv (iandhi's election agent of 1984 and 
1991 from Amethi to help him with his 
maiden effort at the hustings. 

The second son of former MP Mahendra 
Kumari (princess of Bundi and Yuvranl of 
Alwar), he's a newcomer to politics and to 
the Congress. He and hls»mother both 
joined the Congress on October 26 this 
year at a function attended by the state 
unit's top brass, including the general sec¬ 
retary in charge of Rajasthan, Madhavrao 
Scindia, and MP Nawal Kishore Sharma. 

Mahendra Kumari was elected on a bji> 


GAURI GILL 



Rama Pilot: harnessing the OBC vote 

to counter, riicy have not only hogged 
party tickets but have assiduously protected 
their turt. With family members holding 
important posts in both parties, allegations 
about deliberately fielding weak opponents 
have become commonplace. I his time too j 
Yashodhara has Hariballabh Shukla from | 
the Congress who does not even belong to 
Shivpuri. Dhyanendra was accused ot cam¬ 
paigning for Madhavrao Scindia during the 
Lx)k Sabha polls after it appeared that Baj- 
rang Dal president Jaybhan Singh Pavaiyya 


time's winner Congress' Satyanarain 
Sharma. The question is: will it be second, 
or third time lucky for them? 

RajaSTHAN 


Bhanwar Jitender Singh, 28-year-old prin¬ 
celing of Alwar, wants a royal gift from his 
loyal praja: a seat in the Rajasthan assem¬ 
bly. "He has everything but lacks what you 
alone can give him,” an ardent supporter 
exhorts voters. The look is distinctly Rajlv- 
esque; kurta-pyjama with Reeboks, white 
Gypsy’self-driven with zip and the same 


ticket in 1991, but contested as an indepen¬ 
dent when she was.denied the official nom¬ 
ination in 1998. She lost to the hoary 
Congressman Ghasi Ram Yadav by a slim 
margin of 2,500 votes. "Yuvrani-sa", says Jit¬ 
ender Singh, joined tl^ Congress after redis¬ 
covering her secular moorings. Besides, she 
was unhappy with chief minister Bhairon 
Singh Shekhawat for not taking action 
against her husband's murderers. The fact 
that the Yuvraj was killed during the Emer¬ 
gency, when the Congress was in power, is 
no reflection on the party in his view. 

He's a familiar face around Alwar, having 
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MADHYA PRADESH 

CONORESt: 

• Urmlla Slngb,. state PCC president, 
from Ghansor 

• Her brother<in-law Mihendra 
Bahadur Singh from Basna 

• Urmiltl nephew Devandra Bahadur 
from Saralpall 

• Former MLA Rashmidevi's son 
Davabrata Stngli from Khairagarh 

• Former MLA Shasbiprahba Oavl's 
son Yogeshwar Raj Singh from 
Kawardha 

• Former minister Ravanafh Chaura*! 
son AJay from Saunsar 

• Arjun Singh's son Ajay Singh from 
Churhat 

• Motilal Vora'i son Arun Vora from 
Durg 

• Former Governor Gulshor Ahmad’s 
son Saead Ahmad from Satna 

• MP VImla Varma’s nephew Ashutosh 
Verma from Seoni 

• MP Jhumuklal Bbsndlal nephew 
Domandra Bhandla from Dondilohara 

i • Former minister Mahash Joshl’s 
nephew AahwInI Josh! from Indore 

• Former MP Prabhunaraln Tandon’s 
son i^ay from Oamoh district 

• Former MP Bhawanllaf Varma's son 
Nobal Kumar 

• Former MP Drigpal Shah's daughter- 
in-law Pratihha from Chitrakoot. 

• Former MLA Vasudev Chandrakar’s 
daughter Pratihha from Khertha 

• A|lt Jogfa brother-in-law Ratnash 
Solomon from Damoh proper 

BJP: 

• Valpayeo^ nephew Anup MIshra 
from Lashkar (west) 

• His niece Karuna Shukla from 
Baloda Bajar 

• Sunderlal Palwa'S grand nephew 
Mangal from Manasa 

• MP Laxminarayan Fhindoy's son 
Rajendra from Jawra 

• Union minister Ramasb Bala's brother 
Shyam from Mandir Hasod 

• MP Baliram Kashyap’s son DInesh 
from Bhanpuri 

• Former MP Olllp Singh Bburlat 
daughter Nlrmala from Petlavad 

• Former MLA Komal Kothari’s wife 
Sunita Kotharl from Khairagarh 

• MLA Shallath Pradhan's wife Suhas 
from Bhopal south 

• Former MP N.K. Sha|walkar’s son 
. from Lashkar (east) 

• Ralmatal daughter Yashodhara from 
Shhimrl 

• RaMtita^ brother Obyanendra from 
Mtmr. 

• tiffip Bharaii^ brother Swami Prasad 
t^IRHRMalshara 


campaigned door-to-door and village-to-vil- 
lage for his mother. The bji> nominee and sit¬ 
ting Mb\, Meena Aggarwal, is a soft target. 
"Yuvrani-sa", elegantly swathed in chiffon, 
is lending a helping hand when not campa¬ 
igning for the party in Bundi. "I hadn't tho¬ 
ught about joining politics. I didn’t ask fur a 
ticket," says Jitender Singh, but Scindia tal¬ 
ked him into it. Blue blood will always tell. 

Meanwhile, a long way from her natural 
habitat, the drawing rooms of Delhi, Kama 
Pilot has hit the dusty campaign trails of 
rural Rajasthan with a vengeance. For vot¬ 
ers in Hindoli, her usp is the fact that she's 
the wife of Dausa Ml’ and former Union 
minister of state for Home Rajesh Pilot. 

The (Congress nominee has been in the 
electoral fray in Rajasthan twice before. She 
won from Hindoli iti 1990 but, "for reasons 


Jilendar Singh with his mother: blue edge 

I don't know", was shifted to Bansur in 
Alwar district in 1993. She lost to an inde¬ 
pendent, Rohtash Kumar Sharma, who later 
joined Bhairon Singh Shekhawat's cabinet, 
lietermined to make up for that thumping 
loss, .she traverses the Hindoli assembly seg¬ 
ment from dawn to dusk. The constituency 
is inundated with her posters and banners, 
making kjp nominee Pokhar Lai Saini pre¬ 
maturely appear like an also-ran. 

"I've been in politics since 1975. 1 was 
the Youth Congress general secretary in UP 
until Indiraji shifted me to Delhi in 1979 
as an executive member of the akt," says 
Pilot, anxious to dispel the notion that 
she's riding on her husband's bandwagon. 
But there's no denying that in Gujjar- 
dominated Hindoli, his image as a leader 
of the otic community is her bigge.st asset. 

Taking for granted a wave in favour of 
the Congress, she makes few promises, 
wastes little time attacking the rip and foc¬ 
uses on warning voters against rss conspir¬ 
acies to keep them away from the polling 


booths. Her speeches are short and to tht 
point, her style brisk and no-nonsense, hei 
attire sober and practical. 

Although she has a clear edge, her rival, 
rebel Congress candidate Prabhu Lai 
Sharma, who has the advantage of being a 
local strongman, might pose a probiem by 
denting her votebank. His campaign has 
already registered some success. "She lives 
in Delhi and will be rarely seem after the 
elections. We can talk face-to-face with 
Prabhu Ui, but we will have to speak to 
her on telephone," observed a voter. But 
they may recall that Rajesh fHot was min¬ 
ister for communications at one point! 

Then, of course, there is the chief minis¬ 
terial son-in-law, Narpat Singh Rajvi, who 
is facing an uphill battle in the Chittorgarh 
assembly segment. A former state govern¬ 


ment employee, he lobbied in vain for a 
Rajya Sabha ticket in 1992, but was com- 
[)ensated with an assembly nomination in 
1993. But since then, he has largely been 
marginali.sed in bip affairs. Will 1998 
change all that? 

Delhi 


In Delhi, surprisingly, the family tree has 
not sustained that many candidates. One of 
the exceptions is the former Congress MP 
from Outer Delhi and the main hope for the 
party in the area, Sajjan Kumar, who has 
wrangled a ticket for his brother Ramesh 
Kumar from the Sahibabad-Daulatpur con¬ 
stituency. owe sources say Sajjan, an accu¬ 
sed in the 1984 anti-Sijch riots, had his way 
despite protests from a number of party 
leaders who felt that fielding his brother 
could further alienate the Sikh community. 
Then there is the party candidate from Sult- 
anpur Majra, Sushila Devi, who is the wife 
of the sitting Congress MLA Jai Kishen, 
another accused of involvement in the '84 
riots. A case of if not me, then my kin. ■ 


GAURIGIU 
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Ammunition Qump 

As the price rise dominates debate, 
the BJP keeps mum on Pokhran 



T HKRE is obviously something about 
the Homb which spells bead news for 
those who explode it. Within a year of 
Pokhran I, Indira Gandhi was in such deep 
trouble that the infamous Emergency was 
promulgated—paving the way lor a crush¬ 
ing blow to the Congress in the 1977 gene¬ 
ral ek'ctions. Now, 24 years later and six 
months after Pokhran II, .spiralling prices 
and a general perception of the Vajpayee 
regime’s administrative failures has set the 
alarm Ik-IIs ringing for the ini’. 

Therein lies the irony. Six months ago 
Pokhran was to have ensured the Bir a clear 
electoral advantage. But now the euphoria 
of Pokhran li finds no reflection in the 
party's campaign lor the assembly elc’ctions, 
including in Ua|astlian wliere the nuclear 
explosions were conducted. The bip think- 
tank—despite prime minister Alai Behari 
Vajiiayee’s statement on Thursday that "the 
country nci’ds both onions and Pokhran"— 
is obviously kwn to ensure that history 
dews not repeat itself. 

In fad, the party explains the downplay¬ 
ing of the txsmb as a |ioll issue in terms of 
assembly elections lieing fought primarily 
on local issues. "I admit that Pokhran It has 
not been a major iroii issue but that is 
because in an assembly poll local issues 
dominate. But that does not mean our com¬ 
mitment is diluted; in the Ixik Sabha elec¬ 
tions it will be raised as a major issue,” says 


Hji' vice-president K.I.. Sharma who has been 
active in the campaign for the Delhi polls. 

What that doesn't quite ex[)lain is why 
party general secretary K.N. Gosindacharya, 
in charge of the bii> campaign in Rajasthan, 
doesn't waste even a syllable on the bomb 
when detailing the party's campaign strat¬ 
egy in Jaipur. In a state where the hjp 
claimed a "massively positive" public resp¬ 
onse to the explosions, the bomb as a poll 
issue has bombed. Ironically, 
while chief minister Bliairon 
Singh Shekhawat has attem¬ 
pted to give the bomb pride 
of place in the campaign, bip 
candidates there do not seem 
to share his enthusiasm. 

This, despite the hjp state 
executive committee meeting 
having adopted a resolution 
that public awareness marc¬ 
hes would be held all over 
the state. The plan was to cer¬ 
emoniously carry the sand from Pokhran to 
Delhi and present it to the president, the 
PM and eminent scientists. The objective: 
" To motivate the citizens to make any sacri¬ 
fice for the security of the country." This 
plan was rather unceremoniously dropped. 

Exasperated with the relentless Congress 
fixus on the price rise in its campaign, in 
Jodhpur last fortnight Shekhawat made his 
"onions or bomb.s" statement which has 


since become a byword all over the state. He 
asked "whether onions arc neccesary for the 
nation's security or the bomb". It hasn't 
gone down too well with the electorate. 
"Give me onions any day. The atom bomb 
kills people; we are already dying btxause of 
the spiralling cost of living and all 
Shekhawat has to say is that no one has ever 
died because of a lack of onions," says an 
ex-serviceman from the city, Mand Lai 
Meena. Acknowledges a senior bjp leader: 
"The bomb makes for pretty posters but it 
isn't likely to enthuse voters". 

in Madhya Pradesh, on the other hand, 
the only hip candidate playing up the 
Pokhran blasts, not unsurprisingly, is the 
PM's nephew Anup .Mishra who is in 
the fray from Gwalior. .So much so that 
the Congress .seems to be raising 
Pokhran as a poll issue more than 
the Hjp! After being "rumoured out 
of reckoning in the Lok Sabha 
[xills", the Congress is getting its 
own back by spreading stories 
about the "vast quantities of oni¬ 
ons and (xitatoes that have been 
dumped tit the blast site to prevent 
radioactivity". Congressmen have 
executed a neat U-turn of their own by 
suddenly txcoming anti-nuclear 
as they lay the blame for the 
price rise on economic sanc¬ 
tions and the rip's "ill-advised" 
nuclear move. "Tliey were scaring the 
whole world with the bomb; scared them¬ 
selves, they are now hiding it," says Rakesh 
Sharma, an mpci office-bearer. 

Justifying these scoring-points-off-the-Bjp 
tactics, a senior Congress leader in Delhi 
says that "the hjp used the bomb to gain 
cheap popularity and reduced the security 
debate to the lowest common denominator, 
so they can hardly complain now because 
two can play that game." 

Observers say there has been 
a subtle change in public 
mood vis-a-vis the attitude 
towards the bomb; a recent 
survey carried out by Tire 
Hindu registered a significant 
increase among respondents 
who said apprehension was 
tlieir first reaction when they 
thought of the nuclear bomb. 
This is probably also playing 
on the mind of the bjp think- 
tank in the poll campaign. 
Perhaps the only person who has played it 
right is Vajpayee himself—from the very 
begining he took a stand against excessive 
jingoism, moves to build a mandir at 
Pokhran et al. If only the rest of his party 
and its friends in the Sangh parivar had fol¬ 
lowed the PM's lead and not gone to town 
with it, the BJP may not have had to get so 
defensive about the bomb. ■ 

Ishan Joahl and Bhavdaep Kang 


“The homb 
makes for nice 
Ifoste^, it 
doesn’t enthuse 
voters,’^ says a 
BJP leader. 
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The Congress’ star campaigner fails to connect with the masses sonia at a oeihi raiiy: as elusive as ever 


S ONIA Gandhi kaisi hui? Indira Gandhi 
jai\i hai," scream the banners in Bundi 
district, where she addressed an elec¬ 
tion meetinj; last week. About the only sim¬ 
ilarity between the two is the surname. 
Blessed with none of her mother-in-law's 
famed oratorial skills, Sonia Gandhi is a 
damp .squib. Her speer lies are delivered in a 
flat, unemotional tone; the Hindi she .spe¬ 
aks is stilted; her empathy with cniwds is 
nil—in short, she simply doesn't connect. 

It's obvious that Sonia is still a captive of 
the script—nothing she says is impromptu, 
or a departure from the three or four pages 
in front of her. Addressing a rally in Raj¬ 
asthan on a day when the death of student 
Nishant Bharadwaj, who had immolated 
himself in protest against delayed exami¬ 
nation results, had fuelled public anger 
against the state government, she didn't so 
much as give it a passing mention. Earlier, 
at a Delhi rally, her script-writers slipped in 
a line—“Mefi behene ghar nahuchala paati 
hai (My sisters can't run their kitchens)"— 
but Sonia said it in that same deadpan 
voice, the emotion totally lost on her. 

Sonia's only interaction with the crowd is 
when she gets up to deliver the routine 
“windshield wiper" wave of her hand. The 
SPG, of course, contributes its bit by throw¬ 
ing a cordon around her—in Bayan.a, the 
Congress candidates from Bharatpur dis¬ 
trict found themselves thrown off the dais 
because of security considerations. 

Her own political persona being entirely 


derivative, the ('ongress president loses no 
opportunity to remind the electorate of her 
dyna.stic moorings. The much-hyjred nav 
nirnian (rebuilding) of the party having 
gone for a six, her only iisi' and identificat¬ 
ion with voters remains “Panditji, Indiraji 
and Rajivji"—all figure in her spet'ches. 

The widespread di.senchantnient with 
the B|P has voters harking back to "Indiraji" 
and her commitment to garibi hatao. "If 
anybody had a genuine concern for the 
poor, it was Indira Gandhi," says Kanhalya 
lal Meena, who is voting for the party and 
not for Soniaji, who rem¬ 
ains that elusive figure. 

Sonia's attitude is reflective 
of the general complacency 
in the Congress. Issues 
which ought to have had an 
Opposition taking to the 
streets have been dismissed 
with gentle criticism. Even 
the all-important issue of 
price rise was taken up only 
when campaigning for elec¬ 
tions was in full swing— 
when prices had begun to 
fall. Indeed, the Congress 
has yet to demand account¬ 
ability from the bjp; Sonia's strongest state¬ 
ment so far has been that If the government 
couldn't deliver, it ought to quit, 
nte party has done nothing to earn the 
electorate's goodwill. It is shining by sheer 
contrast and cashing in on an anti-incum¬ 


bency wave. Expectations of the party deliv¬ 
ering on its electoral promises are nil, so it's 
not the much-hyired .Sonia magic—which is 
fast fading—but the need for a change that 
have b(K)$ted its chances in Rajasthan and 
Delhi. At the party conclave in Panchmarhi 
earlier this year, Sonia acknowledged that a 
charismatic leader could not single-hande¬ 
dly carry the party to power. 

But she has built a coterie around her and 
rarely mingles with the rank and file. She is 
the party's star draw but has nothing new to 
say. She drones on about the bjp's oppor¬ 
tunistic alliances, expresses 
regret over the lack of devel¬ 
opment, power and water.... 
Sonia's speech-writers have 
made a conscious effort to 
try and touch a local nerve 
wherever she goes. In Dung- 
arpur in Rajasthan, she 
spoke of its local heroes who 
had shed their blood for the 
motherland. In Mandsaur In 
Madhya Pradesh, she said it 
was an old city whose farm¬ 
ers had a progressive out¬ 
look. In Delhi's Sultanpur 
Majra, she spoke of local 
problems like power shortage. In Pali, Rajas¬ 
than, she spoke of its historical monu¬ 
ments, its mehndi. Everywhere, she makes 
it a point to say she's happy to be there. Sur¬ 
ely that isn't enough to win an eleclion? ■ 
BhavdetpKang in Jaipur 


Blessed wilt) 
none of Indira's 
skills, SdnHt 
speaks in stnietf; 
HindUlnaM; 
Yolceiiiw 
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WHO? WHAT? WHY? WHERE? THE GREATEST CHALL 



E AMBANiS HAVE EVER FACED IS SHROUDED IN MYSTERY. 
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ATULLOKE 



But marc importantly, this time, the ( bi was looking 
for evidence erf no commercial crime, but violations 
of the Official Secrets Act, a draconian law framed in 
I92H which gives the investigating agency sweeping 
powers to accuse, arrest and keep suspects in custody 
for any length of time with almost no legal recourse 
available to the accusesJ. The raiders’ aim; to see if the 
Ambanis and Reliance were in possession of any clas¬ 
sified policy documents of the government. 

I NITIALLY, Reliance denied that there was any raid 
on. But as the news spread like wildfire through 
India's media and business community, and the 
rumour mill began grinding, the company dcxrided to 
admit the tacts. I'he next morning. Reliance 
spokespersons announced that the search-and- 
sei/.ures had turnecl up nothing incriminating. Not 
everyone agreed, t la sources told Outkmk that the rai¬ 
ders did recover some dcHuments that revealed what 
went on behind the scenes before Indian Oil Cor¬ 
poration signed the deal of the decade with Reliance 
Petroleum, virtually guaranteeing the company's prof¬ 
its for years to come. I hose pa|)ers, claimed the 
source.s, were classified I’etioleum Ministry documents 
that come under the ambit f)f the Official Secrets Act. 

The trail that led the government to the Ambanis 
started with the arrest in Delhi of now-infamous 
Dawood Ibrahim henchman Romesh Shanna. When 
the Delhi Police discovered evidence linking Sharma 
with Reliance Industries' president in Delhi, V. 
Balasubramantam, on Octolwr 28, they raided the 
residence and office of the top executive, the man 
known in the corridors of power as “Balu", and 
reputed to be Dhirubhai Ambani's chief fixer in the 


Pramod Mahajan; 
V K Raniaiiiurlhy: 
Montek Aliluwaiia 


Dhirubhai Ambani has had friends in the right places 

capital. Though Balu's home yielded nothing, when 
the searchers opened his office drawer, they found 
something they didn't like. The search and seizure 
report of the Delhi police lists three "incriminating 
documents", on the basis of which Balu was booked 
under the Official Secrets Act: 

• Photostats of the 17-page Cabinet Secretariat doc¬ 
ument No 72/1998 relating to a Septemlser 14 meet¬ 
ing of the Core Group on Economic Matters on The 
Challenge of Economic Sanctions to India. 

• Photostats of the nine-page minutes of the .37th 
meeting of the Core Group of Secretaries on 
Disinvestments, held on September 21. The police 
also found that these documents had been faxed to 
a Mumbai number in the Reliance head office, and 
another unlisted number, again in Mumbai. 

• Photostat of a letter written by Petroleum Secretary 
T.S. Vijay Raghavan to Revenue Secretary Javed 
Choudhty containing tentative proposals on restruc¬ 
turing customs duties on petroleum product imports 
leading up to the full opening up of the oil sector in 
2002. This document had also been faxed to a num¬ 
ber in the Reliance head office. 

The possession of the first two^locuments may not 
result in any obvious commercial gains for the 
Ambani empire, but the third would surely have 
been something that Reliance, whose primary busi¬ 
ness is petroproducts, could use to plan ahead, far 
ahead of their rivals. 

Reliance has weathered many storms in the last three 
decades, but this could well turn out to be the worst 
that has struck its ship. Though the moment Balu's 





Guilty Until Proven Guilty 

Lawyers say the Official Secrets Act is outdated and draconian 




W HEN the Delhi police booked V. 
B^asubramaniain, E>elhi president 
of Reliance Industries Limited, 
under sections 3 and 5 of the Ofhdat 
Secrets Xct, 1923, it was invoking one of 
the most severe Acts in the law book and 
one that has generated considerable con¬ 
troversy in recent years. 

The raid on the Ambanis was a follow¬ 
up to Balasubramaniam's arrest—made 
for possession of classified documents— 
and threatens to embroil them in a messy 
legal tangle. Naturally, the private sector 
behemoth is bracing for battle. 

Almost anticipating the turn of events, 
a week prior to the raids, leading lawyer 
Prashant Bhushan filed a petition in the 
Supreme Court on behalf of the Centre 
for Public Interest Litigation and National 


Campaign for People’s Right to Infor¬ 
mation for scrapping section 5 of the Act 

The portion marl^ out for scrapping 
pertains to transfer of information to any¬ 
one "entrusted in confidence to him by 
any person holding office 
under government, or which 
he has obtained or to which 
he has access owing to his 
position as a person who 
holds or has held office 
under government". The pet¬ 
ition wants free flow of inf¬ 
ormation In public interest 
on matters like health and 
environmental hazards, etc. 

The legal fraternity has 
taken a dim view of the 
invoking of this Act. The rea- 



Balasubramanlam: 
the sacraft out 


sOn fw' hich ctificM'la ' 


inference. It iiays t^ <m a pibkcfitjon 
under this se^mt, it shall n^ M ni^ 
sary to diowthat the accused was golfty of. 
any particular act Notwithstanmag::t]hie.' 
pr^blUty that no such act is ptov«d;.he 
may be convicted if, fiom the dtoans^ 
nces, It can bOproved that his purposeWat,- 
prejudldal to the state’t interests. 

Capt^ J.it Sal^ Bap, a: 
nuclear sdmtist fiom 
Navy Who h^ 
rough erul of the ; 

OuScok'. "The Act is liilni 
(beyond the legal afiBitt}: Of' 
the Constinition. The judid-.. 
ary, barrlnga few jU(%|es,-Jto:: 
grossly misunder$to^ .'dig.. 
Act. C^n the fudges tef^ 
to grant ball for chiirgm' 
under the Act, as if the ^ 
son has committed treason." 

K.S. Nanyamur 


name cropped uj) in the police reports, Reliance categorically stated 
that Balu's proximity to Roinesh Sharma was purely in liis |)ersonal 
capacity and had notliing to do witli his employer, the discovery of 
these doaiments has dragged the comjwny into the picture. And 
Reliance has been plunged into a situation where it seems to have 
no defence at all. The company can hardly claim that 
Balu acquired these documents in his personal capac¬ 
ity. Besides, Balu faxed them to tire Reliance head 
office, proof of which is witli the investigators. 

I T is a fairly <)[)en secret that Reliance lias over the 
years cultivated a network of government officials 
who have given advance information to the com¬ 
pany on upcoming policy dianges. The company has 
always been suspected of acquiring government 
documents to plan its business strategies, and there 
have been enough allegations that the company got 
hold of Budget pro()osal.s days before the finance min¬ 
ister stood up in Parliament to read his Budget speech. 

Now, the seizures from Balu's office provide incontrov¬ 
ertible proof that Reliance vs'as indulging in lc*gally 
punishable activities. And if the government can 
prove that the seized documents come under the 
Official Secrets Act, then the Ambani empire is in deep 
trouble. It will require every ounce of Dhirubhai's 
political clout to get him out of this one. 

But whatever the Ambanis' strategic response to 
the raids—and there will surely be one—as things 
stand, the search-and-seizures have raised a number 
of puzzling questions. For instance, have the raids 
been instigatixl by more than just the Balu connec¬ 
tion? Why did the Reliance raids come a full 21 days 
after the documents were found in Balu's drawer? 

Indeed, even the identity of the ministry which 
ordered the raids seems unclear. 

Reliance itself claims that this is patj of a corporate 
war. It is not naming who these business enemies are, 

I but the usual suspect's name has cropped up; Nusii 
' Wadia, chief of Bombay Dyeing, who has be^ fight¬ 
ing a no-hoId$-barred war with Reliance for more 


than two devades imw. Wadia apparently was in touch with his 
friends in the nil’ in the days preceding the raids. Wadia’s friend, 
industrialist-politician Jayanl Malhoutra, though, scoffs at this. 
"Nusii Wadia's sales are today less than Reliance's profits, so 
wliere’s the rivaliy?" lie says. “ They are lilaiiiing business rivals to 
mislead the people. Actually there's a slip somc’where 
in what they call 'managing the environment'." 

But, say market sources, Wadia has not Ixen alone 
in his Ambani-liatrcd lor the past few years. His close 
friend Ratan Tata reportedly still suspects the 
Amlianis of having cngiiieerecl the leak of tapes of 
embarrassing phone conversations between Wadia 
and Ta^a, and Wadia and industrialist Keshub 
Mahiiidra last year, relating to Tata Tea's connections 
with the 111 1 A in Assam. " Today there's no difference 
between Wadia and Tata. They're one and the same," 
says a top Mumbai stockbroker. 

There's another business family name that is being 
whispered in the corporate world as being behind 
the raids: the London-based ilindujas. As the 
Ambanis have pursued their single-minded agenda 
of backward-integrating their business, from textiles 
to polyester fibres to the petrochemicals that go into 
making the fibres, and finally to petroleum refining 
and even oil exploration, they have been moving 
closer to a little-known inoneyspinning business of 
the Hindujas: exporting crude oil and petroproducts 
to India. The recent deal between Indian Oil and 
Reliance that commits India’s largest oil corporation 
to buying a large part of the production from 
Reliance's enormous upcoming refinery may not 
have been music to the Hindujas' ears. 

But a top aide of the prime minister has a different 
view. He insists that the decision to raid was more cbi 
director Trinath Mishra's than anyone else's. Accor¬ 
ding to him, both Vajpayfee and home minister L.K. 
Advani, when informed by Mishra of his plan a cou¬ 
ple of days before the raiders moved in, made it clear 
that this was not what they wanted. Neither, appar¬ 
ently, was in favour of humiliating Dhirubhai by 
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CBI director Trinath Mishra; whose orders is he following? 

raiding his house and made this clear to Mishra, while telling him 
that he should do what he "felt was right". This is the (unofficial) 
official line anil this is the logic hacking it: 

T in; situation after the ifecember Supreme t'.ourt order on the 
appointment of the i iii dimctor has made it dangerous for 
any government to mess with him. It is also being pointed 
out that K.C. .Sharma, Mishra’s predecessor, was not granted an 
e-xteiision by the aiiiil, making it very clear who has the authori¬ 
ty over the i Bi. Fhere is a definite attempt by those ilose to 
Vaj|)ayee to paint Mishra as the man who acted on his own. 

The raise-doubts-about-.Mishra's-intentions strategy includes 
lloating the story that "though his integrity is without douht", 


there could Ixi other reasons. The main being the fact tha 
Mishra is only an acting director of the chi and that th 
Central Vigilance Commission, which is now in plact 
will appoint the director for a fixed term after a fev 
months—the innuendo is that he did it to ensure that i 
would be far tois controversial not to confirm him after h 
has very publicly taken on as big a fish as Reliance. 

Like every theory on the raids, this too has enougl 
debunkers. "No bureaucrat w'ould ever take this sort o 
artion on his own against a man as (xiwerful as Dhirubhai, 
says a Mumbai-based Reliance official. "Searchin] 
Dhirubhai's home, entering his bedrixmi, is unthinkable 
No ( HI director would do this. This is a political act." 

But whose? Consider this: the i w conies urfder the priim 
minister’s office, but investigations relating to the Officia 
Secrets Act are the Home Ministry's responsibility. So whi 
okayiHl the raids? 

The Ambanis are seen to lie close to Vajpayee and Pramoi 
Mahajan, and, though traditionally close to the Congress 
the group has not done anything to iijiset 
the HIP. The only black mark against it in 
the hip's biKik is Reliance's alleged funding 
of BiP rek'l Shankersinh Vaghela's election 
campaign in I‘t95 and 1997. After 
Vaghela made it to the Gujarat chiel minister's 
office, he rejiortedly pushexi through the group's 
27-million-tonne refinery project at breakneck 
speed. Vaghela supporters touting this Ambani 
support angered Advani, who has traditionally 
lieeti anyway seen as cold to the Reliance charm. 

Opposition politicians allege that the Reliance 
raids are just part of the hip strategy for the 
upiomiiig assembly elections in four states. On 
the backfoot in Delhi and Rajasthan, the bip may 
be using the raids to prove to the electorate that 
it is firmly committwl to rooting out corruption, 
no matter how powerful the lulprit. This, too, 
sounds flimsy since raiding vegetable hoarders 
would have been a fat more effective and easier 


t. 


No Blips on the Weather Map 

Given the market.mood, the raids are likely to have little impact on Reliance’s stock value 


W HEN the government trains its 
guns on a corporate heavyweight, 
it's normal to expect outrage from 
the corner olfiie and chaos on the stock 
exchange. Yet, in contrast to its customary 
overreaction, the market appeared to be 
barely stifling a yawn when rumours first 
surfaced on Thursday that the Central 
Bureau of Investigation had raided 
Reliance's offices across the country. 

The Reliance share price barely moved. 
On both the Bombay Stock Exchange 
(BSE) and the National Stock Exchange 
(NSE), the share price fell by less than 2 
per cent, to Rs 119.60 and Rs 119.50, 
respectively. However, volumes nearly 
tripled on the nse, to 18.9 million shares, 
whll6 they more than doubled on the rse, 
to 12.7 million shares. This was a sign of 


the intensified speculation in the stock 
once the market had heard about the 
raids—some operators were keen to 
short-sell the stock, while others rushed 
In to support the price. 

Analysts downplay the effect of the raids 
on the share price performance, "it will 
have no effect. The market has already fac¬ 
tored this sort of bad news about Reliance 
into its share price," said a Mumbai-based 
fund manager for a European institutional 
equity Investor. 

The market's apparent imperturbability 
has a lot to do vrith the behaviour of the 
Reliance stock. In recent years, the 
Reliance share price hasn’t always closely 
moved with the company's performaitce. 
it has instead been influented much more 
strongly by the prevailing sentiment in the 


market. That's why, for 
example, most of the big 
trades in Reliance are 
from speculators playing 
off the short-term mom¬ 
entum in the stock, often cashing in their 
gains within days or even hours. These 
short-term movements have virtually 
nothing to do with the performance and 
prospects of the company; they have 
much mote to do with the market's mood 
and with demand andaiupply for the stock. 

Aggressive expansions have made the 
company India's biggest private sector 
firm, with a total income of Rs 1.1,740 
crore in 1997-98 (at Rs 1,65.1 crore, it also 
makes the biggest profits). But analysts 
aren't exactly Impressed. They teckon the 
global pettodtemicals industry is about 
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decision than insulting the Arabanis. whether the raids had begun. So if there were incriminating doc- 

Reliance insiders also allege that this is just a ploy to divert pub- uments to Ire recovered by the cbi from Reliance offices, the coin- 
lic attention from the many politically sensitive skeletons that pany had more than enough time to get rid of them. Yet, the 
could be tumbling out of the Romesh Sharina investigations, "if fercKity of the raids—specifically, the search of Dhirubhai's 
you pursue all the trails from Romesh Sharma, you would end up home—surprised even Reliance, 
with an amount of dirt that no government would like to han¬ 
dle,” says a source. "So make a hue and cry about Reliance, and ii|VHE only e.xplanation seems to be that the order to raid must 

the people are forced to look in the wrong direction, while you I have been given in full earnest, but Reliance has enough 

quietly hush up the potentially embarrassing stuff." I bureaucrats friendly with the company to delay the raids 

But was the government serious about the raids? Why were 21 and leak the information. In fad, one story doing the rounds in 
clear days allowed to elapse between the recovery of the Balu doc- Mumbai business circles is that the initial proposal extended 
uments and the raids on the Ambanis? It is clear that Reliance was even to arrc,sting Dhirubhai and his two sons, Mukesh and Anil, 
forewarned. The Ambani-owned daily Observer of Business ami This was overruled at the last moment by the prime minister's 
Politics had Ireen carrying stories for days that the government was office. It is, however, clear that Reliancx-'s traditional clout over 
considering raiding Reliance offices. At least thrc'c days before the the Central government—whoever runs that government—has 
raids, Mumbai business circles were buzzing with rumours. In fact, eroded since the B|i'-led coalition came to power. 

Reliance offices were inundated with calls from journalists asking What happens now? Will the government pursue the investiga¬ 
tions to their logical conclusion? But does not this also involve fer- 
Reliance's Hazira petrochemical complex: primary Interests reting out bureaucrats who have been fe(*ding sensitive and classi¬ 
fied information to Reliance? How 
devp does Reliance's influence go 
in the corridors of the ministries? A 
full investigation will open up a 

Pandora's box which could have 

far-reaching—indeed dlfficult-to- 
imaginc—conseriuences. 

This is in fact the Ambanis' best 
hope. Says an industrialist friendly 
with the family: "Under the law, 
lK)th the bribe-giver and the bribe¬ 
taker are equally culpable. If the 
government is serious, let it also 
find out who in the government 
leaked the documents to Balu." 

There is also doubt about 
whether the Delhi police had got 
its inve.stigative procedures right 
when it raided Balu's office. A 
widely accepted interpretation of 


speculative swings, and It 
bKomes clear why Reliance is no 
longer a core holding for nis. 
Moreover, the nuuket may also 
believe that the Reliance group's 
legendary ability to wriggle out 
of potentially embarrassing situa¬ 
tions witit minimum damage to 
its functioning will come to its 
rescue yet agairt "Once all the 
noise has dM down, you could 
two years away horn a recovery. And Analysts also reckon this 50 per cent even find tluit the cbi has not found ade- 
Rehance, Which has been expanding plunge In share prices drove out many of quatee^dencetotake action," thinks one 
essentially on volume growth wther thlin the more twitchy players in Reliance petrocbemlcais research analyst at an ni. 
on better realisations, may see its prof* stock. The stock, which used to represent From an investor's perspective, it ultl- 

itabilJty slipping as a result. Meanwhile, about 14 per cent of tire madtet capitalisa- mately mms to matter little whether or 

institutional investors have preferred to tion of the benchmark BS£ Sensitive Index, riot the stockinarket thinks the Ambanis 

park their funds elsewhere. now accounts for only around 7 per cent, are too canny to be caught hobnobbing 

In any case, neither the c»or market nor thanks to the fill hi share pries, as well as with likes of Dawood Ibrahim and his 
the domestic equity market is expect to to the foct that asceridaht Sensex heavy- henchmen. Some speculators may read 
react dnunatlcally to the raids and their weights like Ifindustui Lever and nc have these signals wrbng and get burned, while 
aftermath bec^ market pros thlnk| tot taken over Reliance^ rote of market bell- the impact of thk raids cm the company's 
of the pot^al bad nays in the stodm^ wether. And add to tht^ ttm foct. ttm long-term invemnent prospects will prob- 

captured eaii^ In a Aee fail from iskoo ms have si»m th^ qemte ably be minen; if at all. 

inA^toto^OQtoOctobet ; .Wtme m the face of flilsstodk's, savage , HariManon 
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^ InvisHile Ink: Missed Scoop 

The Ambanis can manage the media. On anything, anytime. 


N ot very hing ago the press confer- 
mce that Reliance Industries Limited 
(ni) would hold before its agm in 
BdAbay used to be an annual event every 
louraailst wanted to be Invitsd to. And 
Rdtance didn't disappoint. It used to be a 
' )oke In town, this [nish to get the invites. 
Front top editors to beat reporters covering 
Reliance, everyone lined up to be there. 

No one has ever doubted the media clout 
of the Ambanis. The access Reliance enjoys 
in the media from the lowliest reporter to 
the top editor is a well-known fact. 

If there was any evidence needed of this 
clout, it was there for all to see when the 
raids began at the Reliance offices and the. 
residence of the Ambanis in 
Bombay. It was the biggest story 
of the day. But the manner in 
which it was covered by the print 
media is a story in Itself—it's 
called 'media management'. 

Barring a few exceptions, includ¬ 
ing The Statesman, The Pioneer and 
the multi-edition Navhharat, pub¬ 
lished from Madhya Pradesh, 
mainline newspapers published 
from Delhi and Bombay played 
down the story. Very deliberately 
to boot. The national news agen¬ 
cies were also rather stingy, 
putting out small takes on the 
biggest news story of Thursday, 
it is not every day that the gov- 


thc DttKial Secrets Act is that the 
incriminating documents should 
be "secret'' on the day of recovery. 

The authority which decides 
whetlier a document is top secret 
when it is sei/ecl is the (Cabinet 
secretary whose office then issues 
a certificate to this effect to the 
investigating agency tor use in a ^ 
court ot law. This, it seems, was 
not done when the documents 
were seized from Balu's office. Official sources 
admit that a letter to the effect that these docu¬ 
ments were "secret" was obtained by the c bi only a 
couple of days before the November 19 action 
from the Cabinet secretary, nearly three weeks 
after the first raid. 

Another allegation is that independent witnesses, 
though taken along for the raid as is the require¬ 
ment, were not taken into the room where the doc¬ 
uments were found. Could these loul-ups, it they 
did happen, weaken the case against Balu and there¬ 
fore Reliance on a technicality? 

Meanwhile, industrialists are already whispering of 
the possibility of the government launching a raid 


ernment raids the Ambanis or, for that 
matter, enters the Ambani residence. The 
way it was done, anyone would have 
thought it was a coup. 

But The Times of India group takes the 
cake for the way it used the story. The 
TOi, Delhi and Bombay editions, had a 
dozen lines on the front page, headlined 
'Reliance blames rivals for cBt raids'. The 
item went on to explain that the cai rai¬ 
ded several premises of Reliance in New 
Delhi and Bombay. It then quoted the 
Reliance spokesman saying nothing 
incriminating was found. The main 

The Ambanis: cultivating madia links 



The Reliance 
family will not 
taka the raids 
lying down 
beeaifsethe 
patriarch has 
been insn|ted» 
iibmiifiitetiv; 


report of the raid was buried on the busi¬ 
ness page as a single column, with much 
of the report taken up by the doiial by 
the Reliance spokesman. Similarly; the 
group's Hindi and Marathi publications, 
Navhharat Times and Maharashtra Times, 
piay^ down the raids. The Economic 
Times used an extremely sanitised report 
on the front page and that too high¬ 
lighted the Reliance statement. 

The rot's rival in New Delhi, The 
Hindustan Times, had a better story from 
Bombay, spread across three Columns on 
front page. The Indian Express, which used 
to be virulently antl-Reliance some years 
ago, was also rather tame. But, apparen¬ 
tly—sweet victory—the Ambanis today 
keep that newspaper alive. 

Most media observen are not surprised 
by this toned-down display. They say this 
simply goes to reveal the reach the Amb¬ 
anis have in the media. For years 
now, the Ambanis have run a 
savvy team of professionals to 
constantly interact with the 
media and keep it happy, which 
I has done a fairly effective job of 
managing anything that mi{^t 
' seem adverse to the Ambanis. hi 
fact, the Ambanis have temporar¬ 
ily succeeded in blocking the 
publication of an unauthorised 
biography of Dhirubhai by 
Australian journalist Hamish 
McDoitald. The book, to be pub¬ 
lished soon in Australia, promises 
to look at various dealings of the 
Ambanis that are less than 
kosher. Will the lambs stay silent? 


raj, since Advani has been talking 
rather aggressively alx)ut cracking 
down on corruption in all the elec¬ 
tion rallies he has addressed. A flur¬ 
ry of raids, however, seems unlik¬ 
ely, since this will be the kiss of 
death for an economy that is 
already floundering. 

But in the offices of Relianc'e, dis¬ 
may is giving way to resolve. The 
ABHiJiT 8HATLEKAR company is even reconciled to the 
lact that a few top people could be arrested in the 
coming weeks. Strategies are being hammered out, 
and favours are being called in. One thing, though, is 
clear. The Ambanis, who have never been known for 
the quality of forgiveness nor forgetfulness where 
past slights arc concerned, are ngt going to go down 
without fighting. For beneath the calm managerial 
stances, the family feels that its patriarch has been 
insulted, humiliated. Government men entered his 
home. That, the family feels, crossed every line that 
the Ambanis have believed to be sacrosanct. 

It was a declaration of war. ■ 

With Ishan JoshI in New Delhi, Sujata Anandan in 
Mumbai and B.R. Srikanth in Bangalore 
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be making your own sedtl LetA^ M«wn begMr^g 
salaam to Motfur India, but my uAmn pbng wholly 
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■ First, Delhi Cxingress' candidate for Mandawli, 
Meera Bharadwaj, put herself on the Net (www.wed- 
dingbellsindia.com). She defended the choice—the 
site tells visitors how to host an Indian wedding—by 
pointing out Mandawli and Meera is an "ideai mar¬ 
riage". Then, Arun Goyal of the bjp (Minto 

Road), distributed copies of a 30-page comic ^ 
strip on his life. No one’s laughing. Y'^ 

■ Sonia Gandhi may have dumped 

him for the moment, cold-shouldering p|H| 
his overtures for a post-poll tie-up, but 
Mulayam Singh Yadav is walking tail. 

According to Blitz on Sunday, thanks 

goes to a shoe shop in Agra. The 

shop has apparently custom-made 

dozens of high-heeled sandals, a per- 

feet fit for the diminutive, ex-wrestler yj|W 

Samajwadi Party leader. 
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ian’pwiot smiy^ik ’& 
behm^Tlie Geotrt 
Stu^a'poll conducted In 
In the first week of 
November says the Omgiess 
has an edge over the VP hi die 
capital—thanks largely to a 
'negative vote”! ag^t the bjp 
for the price spird. But what's 
interesting is that the poll says 


.''^iodwide''on^l^ .'-v 
duo keqiing^ fiM vdde. ■ 
t^.ThedllndustanTlhKs- 
Omtre for Study of Develqring 
Sodedes poll also gives 
Congress (52 per cent) an edge 
over the «r (43 per cent) in 
Delhi. The C-Voter poll for 
Week gets down to specifics; 
says Congress is set to win 
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POLSCAPE 


use for merq' killing." 


Manl Shankar Alyar, Congress, on why the Congress needn't upstage the BJP, on Doordarshan. 


■ Delhi's onion prices are still 
touching Rs 30 but CM Sushma 
Swaraj says she has been doing 
her bit to pull down the tag. 

At poll rallies, she screams: 

"80 per cent of you have 
never been in an atoaft. But 1, 
as the chief minister of Delhi, 
have flown in onions on aero¬ 
planes to meet your needs." 
Though she doesn't mention 
the source, the grapevine has it 
that most of it is being lugged 
from Maharashtra and Bengal. 



■ Priyanka Gandhi may not have .started sharing 
the dais with her mother Sonia, despite the polls, 
for a reason. She and Robert Vadra are yet to 
unwind from a lovely lioliday they took to Bhutan 
recently. Old pal of papa Rajiv, King Jigme Singye 
Wangchuk rolled out the red carjret and husband 
Vadra, they say, just can't stop gushing about the 
royal treatment they received. 



RANDOM NOTBS: Tha mhUlaman apart, tharaht anathar 
braad UiaVa making monay. Tha ahgan-ahoutan. Me longer 
happy wftfi a meal a day and As 50, they haaa upped thair 
prieaa ter landing a mice to a campaign to At 400 and 



more. And yoa, they have to be paid In advance. 

■ Sick of freing reminded of the onion for the 
umptamth time, Raja.sthan CM Bhairon Singh 
Shekhawat couldn't check himself. "Why eat onions 
if they are selling at Rs 42 a kg. flat apples at Rs 22." 
Suicide. After invoking Marie Antoinette—she of the 
"give them cake, if there is no bread" fame—the 
Congress camp retorted: "Er, we are not familiar with 
the habit of eating rotis with apples...the general 
practice is to eat pyaaz-roti.” In faraway Mahara.shtra, 
chief minister Manohar Joshi was saying the same 
■ thing to his people. No onions? Cook an apple, 
cartoons by IRFAN HUSSAIN 
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■ So, what has been the height 
of irony this poll? Well, the 
Cxrngress party must take the 
cake for allowing one of its 
prime 1984 riots-tainted lead¬ 
ers, Sajjan Kumar, to release 
the party manifesto. So, what's 
one of the priorities on the age¬ 
nda? You guessed it, punishing 
the 1984 riots accused, if the 
party is voted to power. Talk 
about double standards. 
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■‘She hasn t got 
the height but 
she sure has the 
political weight. ' 
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InternationalSLIPSTREAM 


"The more poetry becomes official, the less chance it has 

of being any good." 

Poet and literary critic Al Alvarez, criticising the existence of the official British post of poet laureate 
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■ SYDNEY 

Oh, Cau^hta? 

Sydney's trendiest 
Indian restaurant, 

Oh! Cak'uttal, cele¬ 
brated its lOth 
anniversary last 
week with a speciai 
menu including 
Camel Sakh Khada, a 
Northwest Frontier di.sh of 
stir-fried Australian camel 
meat with sesame, gariic and 
lemon. Tlie health-conscious 
restaurant, located in Sydney’s 
Dariinghurst gay quarter, is 
noted for its cheeky Aussie 
take on Indian and Pakistani 
cuisine—curried kangaroo, 
emu and camel served with 
Chinese vegetables as well as 



local lobster and 
mahi-mahi fish. No 
ghee pl-lease! Only 
sesame oil and low- 
fat yoghurt. Owner 
Basil Daniel, origi¬ 
nally from Peshawar, 
has a scout in the 
subcontinent on the 
lookout for traditional recipes 
he can modify. 

■ LONDON 

Radio ca ga 
Britain's Indian population is 
agog over the 
arrest of Avtar 
Lit, the colour¬ 
ful, and contro¬ 
versial, owner 
of Sunrise 


Radio. Also held was the 
woman from the Radio 
Licensing Authority of Britain 
who he took on a generous 
trip to India, and over which 


the two were arrested on sus¬ 
picion of fraud. Scotland Yard 
is investigating bribery 
because it so happened that 
Lit had also applied for a 
short-wave licence at the time. 

■ SYDNEY 

OLYMPIC HOUDAY 
Nearly half of Sydney’s resi¬ 
dents ate planning to be out 
of town when illustrations by JAYAi 
the 2000 
Olympic Games 
are on tlue to 
the crowds 
and expen¬ 
ses, a new 
survey has 
shown. I'he figure 
has shot up from only 14 per 
cent in 1995. Of the rest, only 
eight per cent plan to attend 
an event, with the rest voting 
for the TV set. Newspaper 
columnist Jon Casimir recor¬ 
ded an evening visit to his 
home by the "Olympics 
Thought Police" who asked 
"Don't you want to go?" One 
wants to go, he replied, "to 
Paris, for as long as it lasts." 
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Life is full of twists and turns. 

Aren't you glad you drive an Esteem 7 


' '' 





Proven Japanese technology, tried and tested in Indian conditions, keeps you in safe hands. The performance 6f its fuel-efflcient ACE engine 
keeps yon flying high. Even as the lowiposts of maintenance and spares remind you of its solid worth. A one year warranty on unlimited 
mileage reassures you at every step. And however far you go, you can be 
Tiw tcE cnsine confident that help is always near. Which means that regardless of how life 

Mhtnuse.br treats you, there Will sUU be one thing that yoo can always rely on. The Esteem, 
piitw **"! • •■rgest selling taiury car. Sure as the sun comes up tomorrow. 

IWI dSOonc) anS J^r your xtfety, Maruti urges you to wear teat beUi. Accessories shown are not 

awSrailKiHiHiii. part of standard equipment. lUlQVm mllMd ill liumry 
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NRIS 


IWo-U^ Street 

The wooing of the diaspora could have unexpected fallouts 


Agrees Dt Thomas Abraham, president of 
the Global Organization of People of 
Indian Origin: "If India is to be a global 
economic and political power in the 21st 
century, there is no other way than Involv¬ 
ing 20 million ms living outside India." 

The logic behind the 


I T'S India's answer to 
the American green 
card—a bold attempt, 
swathed in emotional 



move—that the nri is a 
guilt-edged commodity, 
and that homesickness 
can be harnessed to use- 


the limitless have struck home, 

and talent of an as-yet- But that eould have a 


vaguely-defined 'Indian' 
genepool. But leave the 
nitty gritty aside. The 
sugarcoating is such that, 
non-resident Indians 
(NRis)— the Intended tar¬ 
get—have by and large 
applauded the govern¬ 
ment's decision to Issue 
the Persons of Indian 
Origin (no) card, and to 
consider dual citizenship. 

Essentially, in one fell 
stroke, potential card- 



potentlally unpleasant 
fallout on the Indian cor¬ 
porate sector. So far, nri 
holdings in Indian com¬ 
panies have been capped 
at low levels. But with 
pios to be given the free¬ 
dom to buy in, some 
analysts see the possibil¬ 
ity of takeovers through 
buying only a small frac¬ 
tion of the shares. 
""There's bound to be an 
increase in investment," 


holders have been gran¬ 
ted all the rights in India 
that Indians have. The 
advantages, like visa-free 
visits to the estranged 
'homeland', are clear but 
some ticklish issues 
remain: nobody is quite 
certain who will get the 
cards, or when this new 
seamless highway will 
help them get down to 
serious business. 

"The card will mean 
selective dual national¬ 
ity," says London-based 
immigration advisor jay- 
esh Patel. But most nris, 
elated at the possibility 
of erasing the 'guilt' fac¬ 
tor, feel that the Indian 
government's move is a 



says Shantoo Ruparell, a 
London-based financial 
solicitor in nri affairs. 
"It's common for Indians 
to control companies 
with a 20 per cent stake. 
Now an nri can buy 25 
per cent of the shares 
and take over a company 
overnight." 

The Indian exchequer 
could also take a hit. 
Though the no card is 
expected to be offered for 
a fee, officials expect a 
significant loss in rev¬ 
enue from visa charges. 
But while visa fees have 
been controversial and 
been raised and lowered 
several times, the greater 
difficulty is expected in 


logical extension of the old expat adage: Vajpayee and SInha make the pitch; the the selection of people who can be granted 

"You can take an Indian out of India, but target NRIs: the homeland beckons pio cards. "As a small office, we do not have 

you cannot take India out of an Indian." the means to carry out a police check on 

Not everybody's cheering, though. Says which will result in a long-term view that, every applicant," says an official at the 

Dr Mira Kamdar, a senior fellow with the in turn, results in steady, continued econo- Indian High Commission in London. 

World Policy Institute and a second-gener- mic progress. If so, spending some money "Selection is in danger of becoming hap- 

ation Indian-Amerlcan, "India needs to or time to secure a visa to go to India will hazard or even corrupt." 

offer tangible investment opportunities, not be a big headache." There are other potential fault-lines as 

This, more than the Pio card, will go further Counters Dr Mukund Mody, founder pres- well. Officials say thgt any tendency to 
towards helping India capture the talent ident of the US-based Overseas Friends of show suspicion of any particular commu- 

and capital of its non-resident impulation." the bjp, "Emotional and physical bonding— nity can only provoke resentment, "which 

M.T. Antony, an import-export specialist not just cultural—with India is very impor- is the opposite of what we want to do as a 

and a political commentator in New York, tant. This no card and eventual dual citizen- diplomatic mission". A new hierarchy of 

is more blunt: “If you want to play the ship will help solidify relations between the Indianness is due to go on offer soon; and 

nationalism card, how long will that dog US and India because there will now be a not everyone thinks it's a great idea. ■ 
hunt? Not for long, I am afraid. We need a serious reason for the second generation of Sanjay Surl in London and 

stable government with stable policies, Indian-Americans to root for India." Nanyan 0. Kathavan in New York 
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Selling Conscience 

B-school students address some uncomfortable questions 



TRIBHUVANTIWARl 


H ave Indian companies failed to imp¬ 
rove the quality of life of the masses? 
Does target marketing ignore the 
large-volume, low-margin products for the 
public? Does consumerism allow market¬ 
ers to make whopping profits at the cost of 
consumers? Are our corporates merely 
duping consumers with misleading spiel? 

"Yes," said business school students from 
around the country. They had gathered 
recently at the Jamshedpur-based Xavier 
Labour Relations Institute, xuu, the coun¬ 
try's oldest B-school, for a wisdomfest with 
a twist. The theme; marketing for the 
masses. B-schoolers—usually at home with 
marketing, finance, production and people 
management—found themselves grap¬ 
pling with issues like marketing's fillip to 
social infrastructure, marketing to improve 
the quality of life and the importance of a 
powerful consumer movement to thwart 
predatory corporates. "Marketing for the 
masses," says Sharad Sarin, who teaches 
marketing at xi.ri and is the brain behind 
the meet, "is really about the vast majority 
of poor, commercially unattractive people 
whose concerns we seldom notice.” 

So who really are the masses? According 
to A. Rajasekaran and Amaresh Mohan of 
the Institute of Rural Management (irma), 
Anand, they are the 80 per cent of Indians 
who live in the villages but share just 29 
per cent of the national wealth and 
income. Or, according to xlri's Gaurav 


Low-wage consumers; the Ignored majority 

Narasimhan and Prashant Vadhyar, 83 per 
cent of the households who earn less than 
Rs 40,000 per annum—nearly 75 per cent 
of whom are in rural India. 

But marketers, say irma's Rajasekaran and 
Mohan—who walked away with the first 
prize with a presentation on marketing as 
an instrument of development—keep tar¬ 
geting the "creamy layer". That is, the 1 
per cent very rich, or the 10 
per cent that make up the 
middle class. The upshot: 
marketing doesn't help 
improve the lot of the mas¬ 
ses. On the other hand, say 
Narasimhan and Vadhyar, 
whose presentation on con¬ 
sumerism and its trickle- 
down effect bagged them 
the second prize, the low- 
income consumer is often 
shortchanged by marketers 
taking advantage of his lack 
of education and awareness. 

The judges were agreed on 
the need to change perceptions. "Market¬ 
ing has been about selling in any way pos¬ 
sible,” says Bindeshwari Pathak, who heads 
Sulabh International, the largest pan- 
Indian social service outfit promoting 
human rights and environmental sanita¬ 
tion. "The students should think in terms 



of a whole new approach to marketing, 
based not on the linpetatlve to sell but on 
the need to induce an attitudinal shift in 
the consumer. This is selling to his soul." 
J.P. Singh, a professor of international man¬ 
agement and organisational behaviour at 
the Indian Institute of Man¬ 
agement, Ahmedabad (iim-a), 
wonders if present-day market¬ 
ing really gives consumers a 
fre^m of choice. "Marketing 
actually limits your choice," he 
says, "because the marketers 
don't give you the full and 
truthful information about 
their products." 

Students flocking to B-schools 
to join the hottest employ- 
ability-linked post-graduation 
courses may find Pathak's ideas 
outlandish. But xlri's Sarin 
recalls taking students to tribal 
villages near Ranchi in Bihar 
and Midnapore in West Bengal 
to study the economy and local 
banking systems in the mid- 
'70s. As ^school courses get 
more and more cramped, there 
is little time left to make these 
study fours a regular practice. 
But some students feel the 
beginnings of a small shift in 
attitudes. One xlri student 
talks about how a few students in his first 
year batch are keen on summer training 
with NGOs in the field to get to know the 
other India. Some 20 of the 35 students 
majoring in marketing this year from the 
institute have also taken up rural marketing 
as an elective subject. "There is a growing 
interest in these issues," says Sameer Slnha, 
a second year marketing student at xlri. 

But there's still a long way to go. Essen¬ 
tially, the B-school degree is a hot ticket to 
the most lucrative jobs in 
town, and this will not 
change in the near future. 
"It's true that B-schools 
have failed to throw up 
leaders to bring about social 
change," says Sarin, iim-a's 
Singh is more trenchant. "B- 
school students essentially 
end up as half-baked prod¬ 
ucts who stay in protective 
transnational and large cor¬ 
poration environments," he 
says. "Take away the protec¬ 
tion and half of them will 
flounder." Singh says every 
B-schooI should introduce a course on con¬ 
sumer perspectives to marketing. “There's 
not enough sensitisation of B-school sm- 
dents and the courses are to blame in part," 
he adds. 1111 then, the hapless consumer 
will never really be the king. ■ 

Soutik BIswai in Jamshedpur 
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By LUDWINA A. JOSEPH in Washington 
an d B.B. SRIKA NTH in Bangaiore_ 

W ILL the ping-pong vis-a-vis 
sanctions ever end? Or the US 
doublespeak, for that matter? 
The irony couldn't be more 
stark. First, the US partially 
lifted economic sanctions—with a distinct 
Pakistan bias—and then administered the 
sting in the tail, by blacklisting a huge Ind¬ 
ian Institutes and private companies, deny¬ 
ing them the right to import US goods for 
thtir alleged links witli nuclear weapons 
and ballistic missile development. The same 
fate befell many Pakistani institutions. 

Says a defensive US Administration offi¬ 
cial; "There has been a strange confluence 
of events. The 'entities list' is the end of a 
prtxess that began in June. It represents 
the last stages of the application of sanc¬ 
tions. The fact that it coincides with the 


hrst stage of the relaxation of sanctions is 
totally accidental and even embarrassing 
for us." The US, he says, would "want to 
encourage India in the area of non-prolif¬ 
eration and the ctbt where we recognise 
that progress has been made. At the same 
time you have this list coming out now, 
whose timing is pure happenstance". 

But is it "pure happenstance"? One US 
diplomatic source thinks otherwise. 
Pointing out that the list is "hostile, sweep¬ 
ing and punitive", he says it is meant "to 
cripple the activities of every single major 
Indian entity even remotely linked to 
defence or military-related functions". 

What do India's defence experts make of 
it? To the discerning eye of Indian science 
and defence peers, the upshot of America's 
constant harangue over the missile pro¬ 
gramme is clear; delay indigenous projects 
and coerce every organisation into a cycle 
of perpetual dependence. Says Prof. Raja- 


gopal, former secretary, Atomic Enerj 
Commission; "It would hurt the American 
but they know where to put the squeeze c 
us so that it would affect the whole syster 
say by denying us a powerful chip. We hat 
the resilience to bear It, but we must have 
group in the government which postulati 
a strategy for every scenario." 

That the US is clamping down on India 
defence-related research is not lost on ot 
analysts. Otherwise, why would the L 
commerce department zero in even on pr 
vate companies that have supplied som 
equipment or components for India 
nuclear power programme? For instano 
Godrej and Boyce has provided coolar 
towers and heat exchangers for nuclei 
power plants. Kirloskar Brothers has suj 
plied pumps for these plants. "This timi 
they have worked on the list to make sui 
that it hurts the private sector as well." 

So, how will India tackle it? For, th 


defence community, the move comes as 
no surprise—and anyway it is getting used 
to moving along without US Help. Yes, 
defence projects, honed at home, will be 
delayed but it also gives India a chance to 
build up indigenous resources, so what if 
it takes a longer time. As for private com¬ 
panies on the hitlist, industry giants like 
Godrej and Kirloskar feel American busi¬ 
nesses will be hurt more. (See box) 

A senibr US official points out that the 
list was necessary to "make it ciear to our 
companies what kind of trade is prohibited 
so that they won't apply for licences, 
which will be denied". In fact, he refuses to 
refer to it as a "blacklist" or "hitlist". "We 
know this list will stir fresh controversy, 
but we have no choice but to implement 
the law. This should not derail or present 
an obstacle in the progress of the non-pro¬ 
liferation dialogue that the US has been 
having with the two countries." 

Explaining the need for the list, the offi¬ 
cial points out: "When the sanctions were 
first imposed, it caused great confusion in 


involved in defence produc¬ 
tion and their subsidiaries. 

Indian experts admit that 
domestic projects will be 
further delayed. The US has 
already set off delays in 
defence projects through 
the sanctions announced 
after Pokhran II. The Light 
Combat Aircraft (u,a), a 
fighter jet, which was sche¬ 
duled to make its maiden 
flight by end-1998, now has 
to wait for the flight control 
systems to be developed 
indigenously. Ditto the Advanced Light 
Helicopter being built by Hindustan 
Aeronautics, Bangalore. 

Even basic research has suffered a setback 
after the first bout of sanctions. Says Prof. 
C.N.R. Rao, president of the Jawaharlal 
Nehru Centre for Advanced Scientific Rese¬ 
arch, also in Bangalore; "The .sanctions are 
affecting us in a small way. I have not been 
able to procure a state of the art electrome- 


The curbs will, however, 
have little impact on 
India's atomic energy pro¬ 
gramme. For, the depart¬ 
ment of atomic energy has 
learnt to manage by sourc¬ 
ing from alternative com¬ 
panies since the first tech¬ 
nology embargo in 1974. 
Says Prof. Rao, a member of 
the Atomic Energy Commi¬ 
ssion: "Atomic energy is 
managing reasonably well. 
Inhouse facilities have been 
built over the years because 
we have learnt not to depend too much 
on others. Whatever happens, Russia will 
stand by us, and our nuclear power pro¬ 
jects will not suffer." 

India can perhaps even fall back on the 
UK which announced late last week that it 
would not blacklist any Indian company. 

isRo, too, has adopted work-around solu¬ 
tions over the year. “I have not applied my 
mind on this i.ssue,'' says Dr Krishnaswamy 
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business circles. US companies kept call¬ 
ing us. We had two ways of clarifying the 
situation, naming the items or naming 
the organisations. The latter course was 
considered easier. This list was issued to 
give definition—US companies wanted to 
be told who they should or shouldn't be 
dealing with. Some said they were not 
going to export anything until we issued 
such a list. We don't want to dampen 
trade across the board, only to agencies 
that may be Involved in proliferation. For 
instance, we don't want a US computer 
company to stop selling its products to an 
Indian university.” 

Among the 40 Indian "parent entities" 
targeted along with their subordinates, 
there are several premier research and 
development institutions like the Defence 
and Research Development Organisation, 
the Bhabha Atomic Research Centre, the 
Indian Space Research Organisation, the 
Indian Institute of Science, the Indira 
Gandhi Centre for Atomic Research, and 
the Indian Institutes of Technology. Also 
targeted ate public sector companies 

.■■.■■■■.■I I I 


ter. It is not very expensive, but we are being 
denied this instrument because my labora¬ 
tory is inside the Indian Institute of Science 
campus." Apart from the electrometer, the 
centre has been denied a four-processor 
Hewlett Packard computer because it exce¬ 
eds a computing power of 2,000 mtops (mil¬ 
lion theoretical operations per second). 

S EVERAL senior scientists feel that such 
denial would only hurt American 
companies. "The government is the 
largest purchaser of computers. If the US 
targets institutions in drdo, isro and the 
Department of Electronics, US companies 
will suffer a 50 per cent drop in sales. 
Today, 2000 mtops is the limit. But sooner 
or later, even PCs with such computing 
power would come into use. What will the 
US companies do then? Such denial will 
also have an indirect impact on the US. We 
have been developing inexpensive software 
for American companies with the help of 
their computers. Such decisions will snap 
the plough-back procas, ” says a senior pro¬ 
fessor at the Indian Institute of Science. 


Kasturirangan, chairman of isro. "The 
worst is over for isro after the US slapped a 
two-year technology embargo in 1992 
merely because of its contract with the 
Russian space agency, Glavkosmos, for 
cryogenic rocket engina. At that point, 
ISRO had several satellite and rocket pro¬ 
jects on the assembly line, and had to wait 
for Thompson esr of France to supply radi¬ 
ation-hardened integrated circuits and 
other critical components." 

Compania like Bharat Electronics, loo, 
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SANCTIONS. 



Blacklisted private Indian companies feel the impact'wili be marQinai 


T HEUS bladdist includes big names in 
the In'cHan private sector~4ike 
Godrej & Boyce, Larsen 8r Toubm, 
IQrloskai Brothers and Walchandnagar 
Industries, apart from a host of govern- 
inent<ontrolled companies. 

The general feeling in the Indian corpo¬ 
rate sector is that the US action was 
uncalled for at a time when the world 
opinion was turning in favour rtf India. 
Says Fica secretary-general and economist 
Dr Amit MItra; “It 1$ an oveneaction on 
part of the US. This is disappointing for tiSe 
Indian economy as the process to Uft the 
sanctions has already started.” 
Interestingly, the US 
Itself has IlfM sanctions 
partially and allowed 
funds flow from US 
Exim Bank and one 
worth $300 million and 
$400 million respectiv¬ 
ely. Says nca president 
Sudhlr Jalan: “The US is 
blowing hot and cold. 

On one hand they are 
lifting sanctions and on 
the other they ate 
imposing such bans.* 


have been repeatedly put 
on the list. Says Dr V.K. 

Koshy: “We have been on 
the list since May 1997. 

We are used to this kind of a situation. Our 
task force in each unit is l(X)king at alterna¬ 
tive sources, and on indigenisation of some 
components. We have even redesigned 
some equipment to overcome this problem 
because the US is the largest 
supplier of military grade 
components." 


VWt Ihdlan companies be affected? Most 
companies do not think so. Says Vlnod 
Dodil, whose company Walchandnagar 
buhistrtes figures in the list: ‘The net 
Impact of such a ban will be marginal 
beause for all companies figuring in the 
list, any Involvement in In^'s space or 
nuclear programme 1$ but a small poitlcm 
of thdr overall operations.* Thw, because 
the total money Involved in the ban is 
worth only about $100-120 miUlmi, just a 
small haction of Indo-US trade. 

What will tiien be the net impact? Says 
Mitia; "They ate aippling their own com¬ 
panies as the ban restricts their exports to 



O FFICIALS in hal say 
tb« aerospace and eng¬ 
ines divisions have 
been culled out for sanc¬ 
tions in order to thwart the 
import ot conqwnents not 
only for the I’riihvi missile, 
but rockets like tlie Polar 
Satellite Launch Vehicle 
(reiv) and the Global Sate¬ 
llite Launch Vehicle (r.siv) 
as well. "We cannot hope to 
get anything from the US. so weTl have to 
go to either Russia, Israel or France as the 
^tematlve source. Indigenisation will take 
five or six years to fructify." 





India's plants: forced to Indigenisa? 

Which, scientists feel, would mean inordi¬ 
nate delays because the government would 
have to draw up a list of projects that have 
to be completed on a priori¬ 
ty basis. The resource cmnch 
could add to the woes of sci¬ 
entists like Dr A.PJ. Abdul 
Kalam, who believe that the 
mantra of indigenisation is 
the best prescription for 
such problems. And with 
the delays set off by Ame¬ 
rican sanctions, India’s for¬ 
ays Into the international 
defence markets would be 
put off as well. 

Asked about reactions 
from US business, an Admi¬ 
nistration official says "the 
multinationals have accepted this as a 
legal necessity. They are asking us to pro¬ 
vide more specifia, not asking why the list 
was issued". A new office, attached to 


indbSA 
"It is ifof to the 
puites. In^ wffl now go to 
;thenet| • — - - 


hie World TSisde O^luiisptiipn . 
but wiU it ^ out of ft? Atticid 21 
wib;chaiter dearly st^'thitteii^cOfoi^ 
could uixlettake simllat action oidy idum 
its secudty b threatened, kfitia that 
thb b 'a contradictfon in phfiosophical 
terms as midtilateralty the US has con¬ 
ferred the Most Favoured Natitm tidrt- 
ment to India but bilaten% it b resorting 
to such iKesure tactics. Says he: "Aiticie 
21 is to drafted by-the devdoped nattems 
that it wrin be extremely difficidt for devel- 
q)lng nations to extract any advantage 
out ^ it Ail India can do b fight on the 
Interpretation of such a dause as US secu¬ 
rity is definitely not threatened by India." 

"Prima fade," says Jalan, 
"India has a strong case." 
A US official disagrees: 
"We don't consider that 
India has a good case." 
As an example, he 
spoke about the US 
embargo of Cuba—imp¬ 
osed for security rea¬ 
sons—which has beoi 
in place for nearly fifty 
years and has never 
been legally challenged. 
Ariitdam MuMisrlea 


deputy secretary of state 
Strobe Talbott, has been 
set up to coordinate the 
inter-agency process req¬ 
uired to administer such a list, but joydeep 
Mukherji, a ratings analyst with Standard 
& Poor's Corporation, New York, says the 
list will "not have any impact on India's 
ratings, which is what I look at". Mukherji 
thinks there would be no impact on 
investor confidence either. 

So, why did it take so long for the US to 
draw up the list? An Administration source 
says it is because of a "lot of back and forth 
between our embassy in New Delhi and 
ourselves as well as a lot of hand-wringing 
and teeth-gnashing". He says there has 
been a "struggle between the hardliners 
who were looking at the letter of the law 
and other people in government who are 
concerned about not fundamentally dam¬ 
aging relations with India. In the end, I 
hope we achieved a good compromise." 

India and the US began the sixth round 
of talks in Rome late last week. And 
though both parties made similar noises— 
"we look forward to the talks"—the black- 
ibt will loom over the discussions even if 
it's purely “happenstance". ■ 
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OPINION 


OMKAU f.OSVVAMI 


Are We Missing the Bus? 


O F late, there has been a change among 
New Delhi's economic policy-makers. 

Until recently, there was much crowing 
about how India had escaped the East 
Asian contagion. Nowadays, one hears pri¬ 
vately-voiced concerns about whether 
India is mi.ssing the bus. By not reforming fast enough, 
have we shut the tiny window of opportunity opened by 
the F,ast Asian crisis? Wilt we continue to wallow up to 
mid-1999, when China, Taiwan, Thailand and South 
Korea claw back to export-driven growth? 

Have we missed the bus? Not yet. But we've shown such 
reluctance to convert this East Asian opening into a goal 
that we are very close to blowing our chances. F.ast Asia 
was in the worst throes of its crisis when the Bjp-led coali¬ 
tion assumed power in March 1998. In comparison, on 
March 19, when Atal Behari Vajpayee became the prime 
minister, the Sensex was at 3821 and rising. Despite 
Jayalalitha's shenanigans, it continued to rise, peaking at 
4281 on April 21. Clearly, industry, foreign investors and 
the capital market had huge expectations from the new 
order. In contrast, ail East Asian bourses had been ham¬ 
mered to less than 40 per cent of their June 1997 values. 

Enter the bomb and the budget. 

.. . Whatever the gcoix)litical reasons. 

No point Pokhran 11 created massive international 


offering a 
trip to the 
moon 
when the 
fuel tank is 
empty. It's 
better to be 


investor uncertainty in an environment 
when everyone was running scared to 
emerging markets, and also raised the 
cost of foreign funds. The Sensex started 
falling from May 13 and dipped to 3686 
by the end of the month—a fall of almost 
14 per cent from April's high. Even so, 
most people believed that we would 
counter the bomb by a reformist budget. 

It wasn't so. To be sure, Yashwant Sinha 


realistic. constraints and a multitude 

of protectionist demands. Still, the hap¬ 
hazard nature of the budget coupled with 
the rollbacks that began even before the ink was dry gave 
an impression that North Block had forgotten how to do 
its job. By the end of June, the Sensex had fallen by anot¬ 
her 12 per cent to .3231; and by August it had plummeted 
a further 11 per cent to 2887. ^ptember—the magic turn¬ 
around month—came and went; October brought with it 
the news of im's fiasco with US-64, and onions took cen- 
trestage. It was a vicious cycle. The mote people believed 
that the government was inactive, the louder were the 
cries of gloom and doom; and the louder this lament, the 
more defensive the government became. We had wasted 
six months of the interlude offered by East Asia. 

Since mid-October, Sinha has implemented some 
reforms. Buyback has come to pass, as have provisions for 
inter-corporate investments. The disinvestment of the 
(Container Corporation of India (Concor) seems to have 
been successful. Yet, the belief is that while Sinha is 


refbnn-mlnded, his acts are too little, too late. With many 
sections of industry getting themselves into loss-making 
comets, nothing short of miraculous reforms is now con¬ 


sidered satisfactory. Unfortunately, the miracle index 
involves regressing to the good old days—greater protec¬ 
tion through higher tariffs or specific duties, sector-specif¬ 
ic assistance packages, distortionary incentiva and astro¬ 
nomical increases in government purchases. 

India can't afford this. With an industrial slowdown, the 
exchequer hasn't the funds to engage in the kind of pump 
priming that can fill the order books. irfan hussai 

As it is, Sinha faca the spectre of high¬ 
er deficits. He can't widen it further 
without raising either interest rates or 
inflation or both. So, what can he and 
Vajpayee do to raise expectations with¬ 
out irreparably damaging the fisc? 

First, they must speed up privatisa¬ 
tion. Even with Concor's success, it 
won't be easy to raise Rs 5,000 crore 
by March 31,1999. In the next four 
months, the government has to sell 
the stocks of the other public sector 
companies slated for divestment. It 
doesn't matter how it sells—in India, 
through ciORs or national trusts. The point is to bring one 
company into the market every four weeks, irresiK>ctive of 
the going market price or sentiment. Second, it must get 
cabinet approval for 26 per cent foreign equity in insur¬ 
ance, move the Insurance Regulatory Authority Bill, amend 
the Lie and gic Acts, and open up the sector no later than 
January 1999. At least two joint ventures should get off the 
ground by the time Sinha presents his second budget. 

Third, by mid-December the Centre must prepare trans¬ 
parent nonns for foreign direct investment. Once these are 
approved by the cabinet, it should get rid of the Foreign 
Investment Promotion Board (HP8). Investment should be 
simple: if you meet the guidelines, you are in. There is no 
need for another layer of intermediation through the rpb. 

Fourth, instead of jacking up customs duties on a case-by¬ 
case basis, the government will do well to strengthen its 
anti-dumping mechanism. The European Commission has 
over 70 professionals looking after anti-dumping and anti¬ 
subsidy; the US has ISO; our Commerce Ministry has three, 
of which one is slated to be posted elsewhere. 

Fifth, both Vajpayee and Sinha must recognise their lim¬ 
itations. They don't have the funds to spur demand by 
significantly greater public expenditure. So, the less they 
promise such things the better. Also, the last four decades 
have shown that governments haven't succeeded in 
micro-managing the economy through a deluge of sector- 
specific interventions. Today's government can engage in 
policy reforms. The rest Is up to consumers, companies. 

Industries and services. 

What is suggested is only a minimal packn^e. It isn't as 
breath-taking as armouncing a SO per cent increase in 
inhastructure expenditure or giving big tax sops to a dozen 
industries. But thoe isn't much point in promising a trip 
to the moon when the fuel tank is empty. It's better to 
realistic; to reform wherever one can; and to do it double- 
quick. If we do so, there is some chance that we won't miss 
the bus. It isn't a big chance; but it's all that we've got. ■ 
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My dreams are coming true. Here's my 
contemporary Maruti 800 that meets my 
changing needs. That meets my 
budget. That's easy to handle on 
Indian roads. That's no problem to 
service. That tells the world I am going 
places - smoothly and in style!' 
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Contemporary Japanese technology, adapted to and proven on Indian road conditions. With India's largest 
network of 184 Dealer Outlets and 1230 Maruti Authorised Service Stations across 479 cities. 
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ECONOMY 


Staring at Stagflation? 

When ail indicators barring inflation point south, experts begin to whisper the dreaded S*word 


ByNEERJAPAWHAJETLEY 

O N a chilly morning in l)i‘lhi\ nikl- 
(IliHiass Savilri Nagar, Kamlesh 
Arya is gc-iiiiig leady to catch the 
7.M) hiis to Mjya[mri where she 
woiks in a garment tactory. As she 
stands apiilcing the hindi on her forehead, 
the looking glass suddenly slips Irom her 
hand Bending to pick up the broken pieces 
she mutters, "it's a bad omen. I woncier if I 
can take any more had news." .Six months 
eailier, her husband Ishwari had lost his job 
as a pcxin in a private company. Their chil¬ 
dren were pulled out ot the public school 
they attended since the lees were no longer 
aftordable and sent to the neighbouring 
municipal one. The Aryas also have had to 
look after ailing parents. 

At 4.:t0 that evening, Arya was told that 
her job was no more. A clearth of export 
orders had forced the shutdown ot yet 
another factory. "I knew the miiror's 
breaking spelt bad tidings. Earlier I worried 
alwut fees, now it's food," she sobs. 

Arya’s story, however, is not about taith 
in signs or portents. It’s about cold eco¬ 
nomic reality. And you don't need to 
believe in omens to know that we live in 
scary times. 

lor two years now, we have been con¬ 
stantly told about sluggish industrial 
growth, plunging profits, falling exports, 
stocks erosion, crashing properly prices 
and a depreciating rupee. Friends and 
family have lost jotis, taken pay 
cuts and postponeci purchases and 
holidays. Shojis aie empty, hotels 
IcKsk deserted and office spaces 
are getting sac ant as people 
move in search ol lesser 
rentals. Economists called 
this recession. It is the cycli¬ 
cal downturn that econo¬ 
mies occasionally get into 
only to come back roaring, 
they said. With that, we tell 
reassurexi, if in part. 

Now, however, some eco¬ 
nomists warn ot a situation 
worse than recession. It's 
called stagnation. “All 
economic indicators— 
whether it is the i.ni', 
industrial growth, busi 
ness confidence, expo¬ 
rts, agriculture or intla- 
tion—suggest that we 
are in the midst of stag¬ 


flation," says Subir Gokarn, associate pro¬ 
fessor, Indira Gandhi Institute of Devel¬ 
opment Research. Explains Dr Wilima 
Wadhwa, executive director. Society for 
Ficonomic Research N linancial Analysis, 
"Stagflation is scarier than recession. In 
times of recession, output falls and the 
economy contracts. But the good part is 
that the prices also fall, providing a heal¬ 
ing touch. In stagflation, the economy 
contracts but prices are constantly sluKrt- 
ing upwards. There's simply no trade-otl." 

What really makes this such a threat? 
Simply put, stagflation is a situation of a 
stagnant economy accompanied by rising 
i intlaliun. What makes it scary, however, 

! is the complex chain of reactions it trig- 
■ gers off in the economy. When prices rise 
in a stagtiationary situation, the con¬ 
sumer moves down the value-chain, 
spending more on primary goods and cut¬ 
ting back on high-cost manufactured 
goods or using cheaper substitutes. This 
leaves producers with lot more unwanted 
inventories. 


IHIAN HUSSAIN 


They react by cutting back on produc¬ 
tion, which often leads to layofN. Apart 
from lesser spending, a higher level of 
unemployment creates a fear psychosis 
and a tendency towards increasing sav¬ 
ings. (Consumers save because they do not 
want to spend. Producers save because 
they don't want to invest, with not 
enough takers for their goods. So money 
gets parked in banks instead of going into 
productive channels that can stimulate 
the economy. Even the monetary policy 
then becomes powerless to stimulate 
demand. “It the government 
pumps money into the 
economy, it then goes ^ 

towards stoking Jj 

inflation rather If 

than stimulating 
demand. That’s the S ^ 
calamity of stagfla¬ 
tion," points out I 
Dr Amit Mitra, ^ w- 

.secretary-general, • 1 ^ V 



w' t ■. ' 
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Federation of Indian Chambers of 
(Commerce fit Industry (ficci). 

So is the dreaded stagflation on the way, 
if it hasn't already arrived? Are we looking 
at a nasty downward spiral in output and 
demand while being haunted by the spec¬ 
tre of rising prices? Let's read the signs. 
First, inflation, especially over the last few 
months. Driven primarily by increasing 
fowi prices, consumer price inflation has 
been rising steadily from 14.8 per in July to 
l.S per in August to a five-year high of 16.3 
per cent in .September. By now everyone is 
familiar with the 400 per cent increase in 
the ]trice of onions over the last year, and 
the panic buying it Iwi to among con¬ 
sumers while hoarders capitalised on the 
shortage, sending the prices of otfier veg¬ 
etables soaring as well. Part of the blame 
lay in an unusually had harvest and part 
with bad administrative management. 

But most iiave overkmked another cul¬ 
prit: tile broad money su|)ply that econo¬ 
mists tall M3, which rose to an unprece¬ 
dented 20 [ler cent. The net result: es'en 
after all tlie market intervention given the 
politital sensitivity ot issue, tlie wholesale 
price index today hovers at 8.5 per cent, 
more than double the level it was at the 
start ot the financial year. 

.Second, declining industrial production. 
In April-July 1998, the industrial growth 
rate slip|K‘d to a worrying 4 per cent. 


Gfaphics by ANOOP KAMAm 

CPI reaches ilecaile highs..; 



...As M3 growth shoots up 
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down 1.6 percentage jKiints from the same 
period of 1997. The growth rate in manu¬ 
facturing plunged to 3.7 jK'r rent, against 
S.6 per cent a year earlier. The biggest slow¬ 
down was in consumer durables, which 
inched ahead at 0.8 |xt cent, compared to 

6.2 per cent, tirowlh in basic goods dipped 
from 7.7 per cent to 2.6 per cent, and in 
intermediate gotxis from 8.4 per cent to 

5.3 per cent. This 
has been reflected 
in the corporate 
results declared 
lor the first 
half of the 



financial year. The aggregate turnover for 
563 companies has grown at a niggardly 

8.3 per cent. And while a modest 10.7 per 
cent increase in the interest burden helpcxl 
gross profit rise 1.3 per cent, cumulative 
profit declined by 3.7 per cent. 

Third, consumption pattern. Automobile 
sales are stagnant in most segments. Major 
hotels have slashed room rents to main¬ 
tain occupancy and arc focusing on 
increasing revenues from the food and 
Ix-vcrages business. And with demand tak¬ 
ing a beating, even the slight growth in the 
consumer durables sector shows signs of 
tapering off, while the non-durables sector 
is picking up speed. 

F ourth, productive investments. 
Commercial credit offtake continues 
to hover at a sluggish 13-14 per cent, 
implying that corporates are shying away 
from fresh investments. "Private investors 
want returns, 'lliey are not in business for 
r'harity. If tliere is no demand for their 
goods why sliould they take a lead?" asks 
Wadhwa. What's worse, public investment 
is also not likely to pick up. For one, the 
government is off its revenue collection 
target by as much as Rs 9,(K)0 crore from 
excise alone. On the expenditure side, it 
anyway doesn't have any leeway given its 
commitment to interest payments, defe¬ 
nce and other priority areas. 

Tliis means that if it is to meet the cost of 
its political payouts like the rollback on 
urea prices, export subsidies and additional 
outgo on account of the Pay Commission, 
the government will have to increase bor¬ 
rowings. And more monetisation, in turn, 
will only stoke inflation. 

Besides, agricultural 
growth is unlikely to 
cross 3 per cent, largely 
on account of crop dam¬ 
age due to the varying 
geographical and tempo¬ 
ral spread of the mon¬ 
soons. Exports between 
April and June 1998 were 
down 3.8 per cent over 
the same span last year. 
Capital flows are predicted 
to dip, with foreign institutional 
investors remaining uncommit¬ 
ted about the Indian stock mar¬ 
ket and foreign direct invest¬ 
ment expected to be in the 
region of S3 billion. The only 
sector that may maintain its 
growth rate is the services 
sector, but then it is har¬ 
dly likely to change the 
course of the economy. 

Ur 11. Sadhak, joint gen¬ 
eral manager, i,ir Mutual 
Fund, has little doubt 
about the situation the 
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Economist Surjeot Bhalia feats that the An optimistic Amit Mitra of FiCCi pins 
spate of policy announcements has at his hopes on the proposed spending on 
least given a sense of direction. infrastructure to stimulate the economy. 


etonomy is in. "A stagtlationary situation 
has already emerged in India. growth in 
1997-98 declined sharply to S per tent from 
7.5 per cent in 1996-97. It may fail further 
to 4.5 [rer cent in 1998-99. Employment is 
down, so is actual investment. Liquidity is 
up, bank credit expanding slowly, the price 
index is rising.... Stagflation is already star¬ 
ing at us in our faces." 

What arc the prescriptions? Techni¬ 
cally, two. One is to increase money sup¬ 
ply so that interest rates fall and con¬ 
sumers are tempted to spend and pro¬ 
ducers to invest. On the Hip side, this 
strategy could well fuel inflation further, 
svhich would be a politically and eco¬ 
nomically suicidal outcome in the cur¬ 
rent situation. The second is the Keyne¬ 
sian idea of the government pumping 
money into infrastructure projectv- 
roads, bridges, power and the like*—so 
that iH-ople find jobs and producer have 
buyers for their inventories. 

M OSI experts plump tor the latter 
prescription. "Tackling stagfla¬ 
tion requires the minimising of 
supply shocks. The current inflationary 
spiral could have e.isdy luen tackled had 
the government intervened to import 
onions at the right time. This would not 
have fuelled inflationary ex|X'ctations 
and put a rein on prices. I hat's the sup¬ 
ply-side remedy. On the monetary side, 
public expenditure must go up ancl 
stimulate the core inlrastructure sector 
of the economy," says Wadhwa. nr r I’s 
Mitra is of the same opinion, " Ihe only 
sensible way is to get all the power and 
road projects and the like off the 
ground," he says. 

The government seems to agree, going 
by statements of intent. Last month, 
prime minister Atal Behari Vajpayee 
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declared that two expressways—one north- I 
south and another east-west—with total | 
length of 7,(XX) km would be built. Also ' 
announced; five proposed world-class j 
international airports, a new telecom pol- j 
icy and an innovative Internet policy. 1 
I'inance minister Yashwant Sinha was also I 
in the act, talking of automatic approval ! 


Index of industrial production 
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tor all industries, freeing inter-corporate 
investments and inditating that foreign 
investors could invest up to 26 per cent in 
the insurance seefor. 

But are these measures enough to kickstart 
the economy? There are many hopefuls, "At 
least there's some direction," says econo¬ 
mist Surjit 5. Bhalia. He feels that e.xternal 
factors too will play a positive role. " The 
south Asian crisis is petering out. I think 
the rupee will be stable and as the tost of 
hcxlging falls, tapital inflows will resume. 
I see inflation down to 7 per cent in 
March '99 and economic growth back to 
6 per cent," he says. Adds an optimistic 
Mitra: "The secretary to the prime minis¬ 
ter, N.K. Singh, is himself monitoring 
Rs 500 crore infrastructure proje-cts on a 
weekly basis to ensure that they get off 
the ground. Even if 10 such projects get 
implemented, it would bring Rs 5,000 
crore into the market as demand for 
cement and steel. If that doesn't stimu¬ 
late the economy, what will?" 

Not all arc so optimistic, though. "All 
that has happened in the last six 
months is talk, mote talk and cliches. 
Even if one were to believe that some 
action Is happening, it will take at least 
18 months for the economy to change 
course," says Wadhwa. 

Even as experts debate, meanwhile, 
consumers and manufacturers seem to 
have made up their mind on where the 
economy is heading. Household sav¬ 
ings are growing,at 19.3 per cent, 
against the Ninth Plan target of 
18.9.per cent. Private corporate savings 
too arc higher at 4.7 as against a pro¬ 
jected 4.5 per cent. The message is 
clear; consumers are not eager to spend 
and manufacturers are not confident to 
invest. Looks like stagflation is here for 
an extended stay. ■ 
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will be that ol Laser Master and hence will not atteci Sonala 2) A case had been filed by Mr C 
Pillai against one ol the dealers ol Company and made Sonata as the first parly to the case claiming 
damages lor supply of an alleged deleclive system The case is being contested belore the Consumer 
Forum Thiruvananihapuram ManagementPerceplion The Company believes that ilhaslullilled 
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Company to refund the cost uplo Rs 85.000/- together with 12% interest thereon The Company 
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the Company, 4) Claim by Income Tax Department aggregating to Rs 76 321 akhs lor the assessment 
year 1995 96 on account ol disallowance under Section 80-0 Management Peiception The 
Company is contesting the case beloie the appellate aullionlies and. based on legal opinion, is 
likely to succeed in its contention 5) The cost ol the project lot which funds ate being raised has 
not been appiaised by any bank or Financial Inslilulion Management Pereeplion The Company 
believes that it has professional management which has the expeilise lo assess the cost ot the 
project 6) The Company IS inihe process ol negotiating purchaseot the land on which it inlends 
to expand Software Development Facilities tor Export and has no! placed orders for equipment lor 
the ^llware Development Facilrlies mentioned under 'Objects ot the Issue' Management 
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of the elficieni utilisation ol managerial resources as well as support inlrastruciuie. Hence the 
Company has decided lo expand its next lacilily at Bangalore Computers and allied equipment 
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market lot such hardware continues lo te competitive. 7) The lollowing aBilales of Sonala Software 
Ltd made losses as on 31.03 98, Onshore Digital Servees Inc ('ODSl'). USA made losses ol $ 
519,469 (approximately Rs. 220 7 Lakhs @18. Rs 42 5) in FT 1998 Management Perception 
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initialed steps lo involve itself in the management ot ODSl lo turn around the company. 8) The 
lollowing abiliales ol the Promoters made losses as on 3103 98, (i) Prism Cement Lid. - Rs. 
486 67 mm (ii) Indan Organic Chemicals Ltd. - Rs 49 31 mm (iii) There are about 48 other 
companies allrlialed lo the promoter which hare made losses n Financial Year 1997-98aggregating 
lo about Rs 124 Lakhs as pet details on Page No 13 ol the Otter Document. Mmagement 
Perception The perlotmance ol the Company Is not dependent on the linancial pertomunce ol 
these aflilialesol the Promoters Basedonunaudiledresulls,IOCLtiasdecleredapralilol^ 133 
Lakhs for the quarter ended 30 June. 1998 9) Altiliale ot Promoiets. namely Indian Organic 
Chemicals Ltd ('KtCL') has dclaulled on repayment obligations lo linancial inslilutlons amounting 
toRs 54 9Cr. ManagementFterc^/on ThiswasdueloadversephaseolbusinesslOCLisgoing 
through The Company's performance is not dependent on altiliale ot the promoter. 10) Promoters 
and alfiliales ol Ihe Promoters have the lollowing inietests in the Company (i) The Company 
proposes lo buy certain premises and furniture and lixiures at an esilmaled cost of Rs 160 ikhs 
Irom promoters and altiliale ol the promoter (ii) Promoieis and altiliales ol Ihe promoters may 
also be deemed to be rnierested to Ihe extent ol lease rental received Irom Sonata towards lease 
rental tor occupation ol premises Management Perception This properly iscurrcnily in use by 
Sonala, and has been so over Ihe past 4 years The iransacirons are in the normal course rtf 
business and are at market determined rates. External loSonita: 1) Competition Irom currently 
established companies and luluie entrants into Ihe industry Management Perception Si/e, track 
record, salislied customer base, conyiuling and communications inirasliucture, marketing reach, 
constant technology upgradation and robust soltware development processes are Ihe laclois which 
will provide Ihe comp^liive edge Sonata has acquired strengths In all these areas as evidenced 
by Ihe tact lhal the Company is ranked by NASSCOM in 1997-98 among Ihe lop 20 software 
companies in India in leims of overall turnover Continued strengthening ol Ihe Company's position 
with respect lo the above writ help counter competition 2) Soltware delivery via the Internet 
Management Perception The impact is likely lo be only on the pioduUs business and lhal loo on 
low end products which do not need post sale support 3) Foreign Exchange and Customs 
Regulations Management Perception Currently, there is no duly on software and zero duly on 
hardware imported under Ihe Software Technology Fark Scheme, which involves eiqjoil obtigations. 
In case ol imposilion ol duties on software, the same can be passed on lo Ihe customer. In case ^ 
imposition ol duties on hardware, even under Ihe software ledrnology park scheme, Ihe same will 
have lo be absorbed by Ihe Company The Company has a natural hedge against foreign exchange 
lluctuaiions, to the extent ot earnings m foreign exchange 4) Possibility ol future non-larilt barriers 
eg Visa Restrictions Management Perception Increasing thrust on ollshore work will mitigate 
Ihe eileci ot such restrictions 8) High rale ol employee attrition in Ihe indusliy. Management 
Perception Company has pul in place an Employee Stock Option Plan to reduce Ihe attrition 6) 
low availability ol skilled manpowei Management Perceplion In-house Education & Training 
Department lo tram fresh engineers and MCA graduates has been pul in place lo address 
this issue 

HIGHLIGHTS: 1) Ranked among the lop 20 software companies in India in terms at 
overall turnover by NASSCOM In 1997-98 2) High employee ownership via structured 
Employee Stock Option Plan (28% ol pie-issue and 21% ol post-issue capital) 3) 
Increasing share ol export earnings as a percentage ot total revenue (22% in FY 
1995-96 lo 40% in FY 1997-98) 4) Strategic business alliances with glotal software 
majors Microsott. Oracle. Lotus ixid Seals 5) Marketing offices in New Jersey. USA 
and London, UK 6) Clients spread across 9 countries and 3 conlinenis, USA. UK. 
Germany, Sweden. Belgium, Japan, Netherlands, Singapore and Hongkong 7) ISO 
9001AicklT certillcalion by BVOl (UK) since 1994 8) Strong emphasis on Research 
and Development with emphasis in areas such as Ihe Internet, e-Commerce, Enterprise 
Resource Planning and Dalawarehousing 
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WEST BENGAL 


The Price of Power 

The Left Front remains mum on charges of a minister’s dissent 


SWAPAN NAVAK 


F or Jyoti Basu, it's a power 
play with a difforena* and 
it's delivered more than 
just a mild shoik. A senior 
member in his labmet is said 
to have hel|H‘d a jmlilic interest 
litigation against the West 
Bengal goveiiiinent and Cal¬ 
cutta’s inonoiJoly power utility, 
ctsf. Ciuharacteristicaliy, the 
octogenarian state chief minis¬ 
ter lias remained silent over the 
most embarrassing crisis for his 
ministry to date. 

Dr Shankar Sen, the minister 
tor power, is the man con¬ 
cerned. And the issue in ques¬ 
tion is a public interest |)etition 
filed with the Supreme (J)urt 
alleging a ne.xus Ix-tween the 
West Bengal government and 
the RPii group-owned ^ f.sc . 

State government circles were 
intrigued to find several hand¬ 
written notes accompanying 
the writ, copies of which were 
circulated at a cabinet meeting. 

During the course of the con¬ 
ference, Sen denied any invol¬ 
vement when Basu asked him 
point-blank if the scribblings 
were his. I'he writ was later dis¬ 
missed by the court. 

Despite Sen's denial, many 
believe he had a hand in the 
matter. That has got him sup¬ 
port trom even staunch critics 
like the rrinamul Congress, 
apart trom several members of 
the ruling trout's constituent 
parties. With l.S lakh power 
consumers, it's not difficult to 
see why ain liodv taking on < tsc is popular. 
Monthly electricity bills have soared by 
over !i(X) per cent in the last three years, 
with another .ft) pei i ent increase slated for 
next month. Tsery hike was met by a cho- 
nis ot protests from customers, chambers 
of commerce and political parties. But the 
power utility had its way each time. 

That led to a spate ot charges that the 
state government was working in tandem 
with cr.sc against the consumer. Its actions 
have not helped either, last year, the 
power supplier had collected about Rs 100 
crore through a surcharge, saying it had to 
make up for increaseci costs and losses 
incurred In transmission and distribution. 
The government-appointed Deb Kumar 
Bose committee held that consumers had 




Some see Base’s refusal 
to take action against Sen 
as a means to keep him 
quiet. Sen, though, denies 
any involvement in the 
public interest litigation. 


been overcharged and suggested repay¬ 
ment. Instead, the state appointed an 
auditing firm to re-examine the report. The 
auditors' conclusion: c:f.sc needn't make 
any repayment, but should rather collect 
another Rs 76 crore! The basis of the find¬ 


ing was never publicly explained, raising 
doubts about transparency. 

"Basu feels he need not care for Calcut- 
tans, who never vote Left anyway. While 
the state electricity board (seb) raised its tar¬ 
iff by 20 per cent over two years, use; was 
allowed a 40 per cent increase," 
says Jayanta Dasgupta, a bji* 
activist. "This government 
exists to help ctsc." 

Dasgupta may be overstating 
things a bit. But despite having 
to scrounge around for funds 
to maintain at least vip Road, 
one of the city's most impor¬ 
tant avenues, it was only 
recently that finance minister 
Asim Dasgupta got cksc to 
repay around Rs 4.10 crore the 
company owed the seb for 
.some years. 

Sen, though, has taken a 
tougher stand. The govern¬ 
ment's decision to reject the 
findings of the Bose committee 
was taken in his absence. A furi¬ 
ous Sen promiswl to reopen the 
surcharge issue in the state 
assembly. Calculations by the 
department of power now 
show that whereas (luv. should 
have been allowed to recover 
around Rs 76 crore as arrears by 
way of fuel surcharge even on 
the basis of the report of the 
audit firm, the government had 
allowed it to raise Rs 94 crore. 
Says Trinamul Congress leader 
Mamata Banerjee, “Sen might 
have ado[)ted improper ways to 
give vent to his views, but his 
motive—to help harassed con¬ 
sumers—is laudable." 

But did Sen have anything to 

/ do with the ni? "If I'd helped 
it, with all my knowledge and 
I backing, would it have been 

■'1 dismissed .so summarily?" he 

asks rhetorically. 

Others, though, feel he's been kept on to 
keep the lid on things. "The state govern¬ 
ment is fully aware how officials have con¬ 
nived to let CFSt. have its way at the 
expense of the common consumer. The 
notes on official files will make that clear. 
But people are afraid that a dismissed Sen 
would spill the beans, which explains the 
official silence," alleges Somen Mitra, for¬ 
mer state Congress president. 

The government wofSld akso be keeping 
in mind the fact that Sen is seen as the 
most efficient minister in the state. Again, 
he is not a career politician, but an acade¬ 
mician who has been vice-chancellor of 
Jadavpur University. The Left Front has to 
tread softly here. ■ 

Ashis K. Biswas in Calcutta 
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ECOMMENDATiONS 


Tsssta Tea and 
Tourism Festival 

■ Dariet'hng, Mkkitn and 
the Dooars 
(.triidtiisiii in' 1H.H<, 

Sikkiiti louriMii .tnd WeM 
ik-ng4l Idtirism 
'lilt iXMoniiitr (t 



A complete package for those look¬ 
ing for a break before winter begins 
in earnest in the liills and Dooars. 

The Darjeeling itinerary: Tea and 
Himalaya 
Adventn re 
Tour; Sikkim: 
Nature Plus 
Culture lour; 
Dooars: 
Wildlife and 
Tea Garden 
Tour. Special 
interest pack¬ 
ages are ava¬ 
ilable for 
trekking, rafting, hang-gliding, bal¬ 
looning, tea garden and wildlife. 

Visit monasteries, experience the 
culmination ot the Himalayan Run 
and Trek lOO-niile stage race, visit 
tea gardens, orange orchards and car¬ 
damom groves or cheer on at the Duncans 
Runglee-Rungliot Golf Championship. 
This omnibus package has something 
for everyone. 

Bole So Nihal 

■ Tunes Musk 
()t)ubkHasM.‘(tc dllmin 
Priu- Rs 7S 

THIS "saga of centuries 
of struggle, sacrifice and 
glory from the Punjab" 
marks the JtXIth anniversary of the Khalsa 
panth. It brings together a wide variety of 
compositions—Gurbani shabads and 
com|X)sitions by contemporary lyricists — 
in a lirst-of-its-kind double-cassette set. In 
all, 28 numbers that narrate the history of 
Sikhism in the words of Guru Nanak Dev 
and Guru Arian Dev on the one hand and 

a host of 
present- 
day musi¬ 
cal chron¬ 
iclers on 
the other. 
Also inc¬ 
luded in 
the album 
are a few 
of the 

most popular 'shabad kirtans’. But devo¬ 
tion is not the only mood that Hole So 
Niltal seeks to create. Banke Dayal's patri¬ 
otic song, Pagri Sumbhal, underscores the 
Sikh community's commitment to inde¬ 
pendence. A first-rate compilation. 



APrliictly 

Ltflaey-> 

Hytfinluidl 
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Lee Waisler 
Exhibition 

■ National Gallery of 
Modern Ad, Nw Delhi 
From November 24 


■ ByPrBdbbAKAfAii 
Haq^eiColllm 
Price: Ra 1.500 


THIS is the fim tnithentlc magrium opun.' on ' 
Hyderabadl cul$lne, splash wktt far^artt biiotd- 
giaphs. The author, si^risiiigly a y^etat^'i^i^, 
has dished out mouthwatering retypes horn ' 
toyai and f^ly kltcbeiu, the flavrmrs enbaoe^li^a 
liberal sprinkling of Hyderabad's channliig histoid 
cultute and social ^aces. The repertoire is rtch and 
seductive, both in vegetarian and non-vegetatiao hue. 
From starters to pu/eos and biriyanis, from kmm to. 
korm, shnba aM khalia, hom tari^an to'Miyim 
and from chatal aur acMr to meetha aw sharbat, she 
hu it all. The book, for her, is an arttcidation of an 
intensely precious culinary and cultural experience 
and she seeks to draw the serious fbodle into this 
charmed circle of Hydeiabadi cuisine. A must for all 
gourmets and enthusiastic cooks. 


THIS major exhi¬ 
bition of 100-odd paintings and 
sculptures in wax, pigment, clay, 
copper and wood is the outcome of 
a voyage of discovery that 60-year- 
old Los 
Angel 







Fiddler On The Roof 

■ ( ast Niiliolds Hoiibnd, KuchiU 
('<istcllinu. hike (leorKe Haokip 
Diittled bv (uHirKe 1’ulmk.iU 
( hon'ogfApliod l)y Kim |«tiii 
kiimjnl \u(ii(oritini, NVw Dellii 
November 27 to tti: 7 pm 
NovemlxT 28 aiivl 2^. t pin 

ALTER staging some of Broadway and West 
F.nd's greatest musicals, Delhi Music The¬ 
atre makes a comeback with one of its first 
productions of Fiddler on the Roof. Since 
then, it has staged several other internatio¬ 
nal smashes such as Evita stagcxl in '9.S, 
Tommy in '96, Fame—The Musical in '97 and 
West Side Story in '98. With a burgeoning 
crew of 40 artistes, the storyline of Fiddler 
on the Roof has milkman/philosopher Tevye 
scheming to marry off his five daughters in 
pre-revolutionary Russia. The traditions of 
his ancestors are .shattered as the daughters 
assert their independence and when gov¬ 
ernment troops brutally force Tevye and his 
fellow villagers from their homes. The cur¬ 
tain falls on Tevye's determination to make 
a brand new life in the new world order. 



e s 

artist Lee 
Waisler 
undertook 
last year, 
during a 
five-month 
residency at 
Sanskrit! 

Kendra, on the outskirts of New 
Delhi. While India understandably 
imbues the works on display in 
terms of techniques, materials and 
symbols, Ihe fiercely individualis¬ 
tic spirit of Waisler's creativity— 
which hinges on the search for 
"containment amid chaos"—informs the 
entire exhil)ition. One of the show's high 
points is the 'Malik Suite', a scries of 40 
mixod-inedia images that Waisler has cre¬ 
ated to illustrate the poems of art critic 
Keshav Malik. A truly magnificent collab¬ 
orative exercise. The Waisler exhibition 
will travel to Mumbai, Calcutta, New York 
and Los Angeles in 1999. 

The Indian Smile 

■ .\n exhibition of ixiliitingv by lilmish Ahluwalia 
IiiJid Habitat (.entre, New Delhi. November 24 and 25 
Hotel Le Mendien, NVw Delhi, NovemlKT 27 fo December 1 

ILLOOSH Ahluwalia's subjects arc people, 
figures and faces. To be precise, smiling 
faces. The splendour of a human smile 
forms the core of the first-ever exhibition 
of over so recent works by the painter. As 
one critic writes: 

"The joy of living 
on the faces of 
her figures is 
something that 
India of today has 
need of." Indeed. 

We live in severe¬ 
ly fractious times, 
but artists like 
Ahluwalia keep 
humanity from 
losing sight of the 
virtues of serenity and sanity. Ahluwalia, 
who works with the palette knife rather 
than the brush, employs bright, joyous 
hues and uses them with such flourish 
that they invest her faces, recognisable as 
they are, with an other-worldly feel. 
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Double stitched hmps ^ 
IkJJ up your irtuige 
as tightly as they hold 
up your belt. 


A soft, deep lining ^ 
ihiit comfintably 
IxKkets your 
t/ccpcsi secrets. 


4 Mkrobuffing and 
a gentle organic 
enzyme tOitsh gives 
the fabrtc the 
suppk softru'ss 
that \ou demand. 


Soft waistband 
elimiruttes irritation. 
No more scratching 
■ no more scratches 
Y m your personality. 



Take a confident stride. FreeKxjk is here. A range of exciting pre-washed casual wear trousers that come to 
you m “Dress” Chinos, Bedfords and Wrinkle-free finishes. Internationally .styled aimfort that goes with 
anything • and makes the best in you come out. Go on, it’s time fot your pcrsomility to really step out. 


¥ 

freelook' 
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INDUSTRY... ... 

It’S a Furnace Out There 

A crash in world prices has taken some of the sheen off the two largest Indian steel empires 


By 8ANJAY SURI in London 

H as the world wide recession in 
steel hit our men of steel? India's 
best-known expatriates, Ixmdon- 
based l.jxmi Niwas Mittai and 
l.or<l Swraj I’aul, face difficult 
days ahead as steel prices around the world 
continue to slide, taking with them a sub¬ 
stantial chunk of Paul’s and 
Mittal's businesses. 

Shares of Ispat international, 
managed by Laxmi Mittal and 
wife Usha Mittal, have nose- 
divc*d In value in recent weeks. 

I'rom a high of a little more than 
$30 a share on May 11 this year, 
the price of the scrip crashed to 
less than $S last month before 
recovering mildly to about $8 
last week. This represents only 
the measurcHl fail in value of the 
part of the company held by 
shareholders on the New York 
ShKk Exchange. Taking it as suf¬ 
ficient indication of the rest, the 
collapse in the value of what 
Mittal owns is phenomenal. 

The story is similar for Paul's 
company, ('aparo Industries. 

Paul had floated shares on the 
London Stock Exchange in earlier 
years, then bought them all to go 
fully private. The loss in value for 
Caparo is not measurable 
through share price, but market 
sources say it would be the grea¬ 
ter for Paul because Caparo is a 
fully lamily-owned business. 

Ispat’s market ca|)italisation is 
estimated to have fallen by well 
over $1 billion over the past few 
months. Its price-earning ratio 
was a low 2.86, in itself a signal 
to turn investors away. I he com¬ 
pany went public on August 7 
last year with an offering at $27 
a share. Revenues for 1497 was $2.19 bil¬ 
lion with a net income of $289 million and 
a not profit margin of 13 2 (ler cent. But 
Mittal's operating profit margin dropped 
from 30.4 per cent in 1995 to 13.2 per cent 
In 1997. Prices rose in April and May this 
year before going into a frecfali. On August 
5, the company announced an uplieat sc-c- 
ond-quarter performance but the news 
failed to stem the slide. The collapse has 
hit a number of Indian families, and 97 


institutional investors who collectively 
own a quarter of the shares. 

Last month. Standard & Poor's placed its 
lower BB corporate credit rating on Ispat 
International. It also downgraded its rating 
of Mittal's Mexico plant Imcxsa's export 
certificates due 2003 from BB+ to BB, and 
placed it on CreditWatch. The markdown 
was in response to a 30 per cent fall in the 


price-—and depressed future outlook—of 
steel slab products that form a large part of 
Ispat's output. Prices of these are not 
expected to rise soon. 

Analysts are also questioning Mittal's lat¬ 
est acquisition decision—the giant US steel 
plant Inland Steel Company, for $1.43 bil¬ 
lion—in such adverse times. Far from prof¬ 
iting from the mid-july deal, Ispat finds 
itself in a crisis-management situation 
here. Staff strength has been cut by 12.S 


per cent to a little more than 2,000 and 
more job losses are expected. 

All this while, Ispat has built its success 
on cutting jobs, raising output, pooling 
operations with other holdings and intro¬ 
ducing new cost-efficient technology—a 
formula whose efficacy is being tested by 
the falling demand and prices of steel. 
Unable to push sales, the company is find¬ 
ing it difficult to raise the capital 
required to buy new technology. 
Moreover, it had raised a debt of 
$1.1 billion to buy the Chicago 
plant, a burden that's grown 
heavier to service now. 

Neither Paul nor Mittal would 
comment on the impact of dev- 
elopmepts on their firms. A com¬ 
pany spokesperson for Ispat, 
however, denies that the share 
price fall has to do with any¬ 
thing other than the cyclical 
nature of the steel business. On 
the contrary, "Ispat's position 
has strengthened following our 
cost-reduction programme in 
Germany and the acquisition of 
Inland Steel Company in the 
US." True, other steel companies 
too have laid off workers and cut 
output. American steelmaker 
Acme Metals Inc. declared bank¬ 
ruptcy at one of its operations 
earlier in October. Giants like 
Usinor of France and Thyssen of 
Germany have seen share prices 
drop by 30-40 per cent. 

But few companies have seen as 
sharp a fall as Ispat, which seems 
huge in proportion to its sudden 
recent rise. Market sources fear 
that even as its peers were cut¬ 
ting costs and production, Ispat 
may have miscalculated the 
future by buying inland Steel, a 
company that provides value- 
added steel products and materi- 
ais-related services to industries. Just two 
months after this purchase, Goldman 
•Sachs removed Ispat from its recommen¬ 
ded list due to "greater-than-expected slab 
price weakness". Goldman sees no near- 
term catalyst for growth given the difficult 
environment. Santander lnve.stment Secu¬ 
rities advised investors against buying 
shares in Imexsa, recommending investm¬ 
ent only in the company's 2001 Eurobond 
which carries a guarantee. 


Photographs by MAOAN ARORA 



SWRAJ PAUL 

The drop in the share value of his family- 
owned Caparo is not known, but is seen to 
be large. He’s also had to shell out $8.8 
million as’compensation to fired managers. 
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Lord Paul, on the other hand, has had 
extraordinary difficulties to deal with. In 
July, he lost a case in a US court over dis¬ 
missal of three managers from his comp¬ 
any Bull Moose Tube Co. He was ordered 
to pay a total compensation of $8.8 mil¬ 
lion to the three managers. But Paul lost 
more credibility than a few millions. 

Judge Catherine D. Perry of the US Court 
for the Pastern District of Missouri ruled 
that Paul's testimony "revealed him to be a 
man with little time for details and given 
to making snap judgements, 
whose testimony frequently 
changed witli the context, wlien 
challenged on cross-examina¬ 
tion, or to tit his current expla¬ 
nation of events". Paul had 
sacked lormer president and cixi 
Charles P,. F.mmenegger (whom 
he had to pay $5.1 million in 
compensation) because of what 
tic called "misconduct and neg¬ 
lect of duties". Judge Perry said 
in her ruling that the letters sack¬ 
ing Kmmenegger and two others 
"do not reflect the true reasons 
for the terminations". Apart 
from disputes over shares, the 
managers had alleged that Paul 
was diverting profits from the 
tube company to his le.ss prof¬ 
itable ventures. 

P AUL failed last year to raise 
the $185 million he needed 
to modernise his steel plant 
in Farrell, Pennsylvania, lie con¬ 
sequently shut down the electric 
furnace and decided to go to the 
slab market to feed the rolling 
mill. That x Insure marked a sig¬ 
nificant loss—the electric fur¬ 
nace had an annual capacity of 8 
lakh tonnes of molten steel. The 
takeover had cost $26 million in 
majority a.ssct.s, with the help of 
$6 million in government 
money. Like Mittal, Paul discov¬ 
ered In a smaller way that taking 
over a factory is one thing, pro¬ 
ducing profitably quite another. 

The Caparo group has alsout 
4,()(X3 employees worldwide and 
annual revenues are estimated at 
over $900 million. The holdihg 


ways out of this trap. The stark realities at 
the production end were spelt out clearly 
at the international steel conference held 
in Taipei last month. 

Leonard Holschuh, secretary-general of 
the International Iron and Steel Institute, 
told the meeting that Japanese steel con¬ 
sumption has fallen 11.9 per cent from last 
year's level of 82.1 million tonnes. Con¬ 
sumption in South Korea drop|)cd by about 
a third to 25 million tonnes. This lias 
pushed Korean exports. Markets in Malay¬ 


sia and Indonesia have been "badly affect¬ 
ed". Steel originally destined for Asian mar¬ 
kets was diverted elsewhere. "The effect on 
steel prices worldwide has been extremely 
severe," he told the conference. 

The steel industry is projecting no more 
than a 4 per cent recovery in 1999—if 
there's one. Offtake will be depressed as 
industry absorbs piled stocks, warned 
Holschuh. Consumption of steel in Europe 
is exjiected to rise 5.9 per cent this year to 
1.36.2 million tonnes, but at failing prices. 
In Asia, it's expected to fall to 
282.8 million tonnes this year 
from .306.1 million tonnes last 
year. "We cannot forecast with 
any degree of confidence wliat 
the steel market will be like in a 
few years' time," said Holschuh. 
Worse, prosfiects of a case filed 
by U.S steelmakers to impose 
duties on cheap imports has 
brought little cheer to sharehold¬ 
ers stuck with steel. A group of 
12 American companies—inclu¬ 
ding Ispat International—and 
several unions have jointly peti¬ 
tioned the Commerce Depar¬ 
tment and the US International 
I'rade Commission to counter 
what they call dumping by steel 
companies from Japan, Russia 
and Brazil. According to this 
petition, carbon steel imports 
from those countries more than 
doubled this year, after increas¬ 
ing three times Iretween 1995 
and 1997. (hey now represent 
18.4 per cent of the US market. 
These imports have accounted 
(or 62 per cent of America's 
needs for carbon hot-rolled steel 
sheets, the backbone of the 
industry. At the same time, 
domestic operating profits of US 
companies dropped SO [X-r cent 
in the first six months of the 
year. US companies have had to 
cut prices at least 20 per cent. 

Robert Grow, president of Gen¬ 
eva Steel of Utah, told Outlook on 
telephone from Washington DC 
that the US cannot be a dumping 
ground for other companies to 
export their significant overcap¬ 
acity. However, there are doubts 



LAXMI AND USHA MITTAL 
A $1.43 billion buyout of a US steelmaker 
coupled with failing demand and prices 
has strained Ispat’s capital flows, spurring 
a downgrade by investment banks. 


company is a trust comprising Paul and his 
family. This means that the family carries 
the burden of the losses—there are no pub¬ 
lic shareholders to split it with. 

The financial crises in East Asia and 
Russia badly affected the steel business. As 
a result, steelmakers resorted to exporting 
steel to the West at prices considerably 
below those sought by Western producers. 
Imports of steel into the US rose 12.5 per 
cent this year. The steel world sees no early 


The global steel industry’s 
chances of a recovery next 
year is threatened by high 
inventories that could 
depress offtaiei and Keep 
prices under ptasauib. 


about how far a country that prides itself 
on being a champion of free trade will be 
able to curb imports or impose stiff duties. 
Such measures can divert new steel imp¬ 
orts from Fast Asia and Russia elsewhere, 
and American carmakers may not buy steel 
for long at prjees above what the rest of 
the world pays. Clearly, it'll be some lime 
before the cracks in the global steel busi¬ 
ness—and in the businesses of Milial and 
Paul—start healing. ■ 




PWEBIE reST Giving a free 
sample of your product to 
everyone! That's what Colgate- 
Palmolive is doing with its new 
flagship product, Colgate Total. 
Tired of being referred to as a 
market leader who sat around 
while Hindustan Lever grabbed 
marketshare, the (ompany— 
whose name has l)een synony¬ 
mous with oral care products 
for as long as anyone can 


GnphirMir ANOOP KAMATH 



remember—is now aggressively 
reinventing itself. Its principal 
weapon: Colgate Total, touted 
as the most effective toothpaste 
in the country. The company is 
paying Sachin Tendulkar a 
reported Rs 1 crore to endorse 
the brand. Plus, the biggest 
product sampling exercise ever 
undertaken in India. (Colgate 
plans to give a free sample of 
Total to eoch oiitl every house in 
the country's metros. To be 
conducted over tire ne.xt two 
months, the exercise will cost 
the company upwards of Rs 20 
crore. Obviously, Q'lgale 
believes the payoff could be 
many times higher. Wait tor a 
Lever reaction now. 

PUBLIC IRE The Lucknow- 
based Sahara group is at it 
again. Last year, under im esti- 
gatlon from the Income Tax 
department, Sahara retaliated 
with full-page ads'ertisements 
in national dailies, alleging 
harassment. This time around. 
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it is the Uttar Pradesh govern¬ 
ment's turn to earn the ire of 
the group by inquiring into the 
proposed .Sahara township on 
the outskirts of Lucknow. In 
response, city papers were cov¬ 
ered with angry Sahara adver¬ 



tisements. The chain of events 
is the same as last year's. The 
government begins an inciuiry 
into the group's business prac¬ 
tices and letters seeking expla¬ 
nation are handed over to 
senior company executives. 
Sahara supremo .Subrata Roy, 
known to be close to Mulayam 
Singh Yadav, hits back through 
the media. The million dollar 
question is, of course, will 
Sahara win again? In the 
meantime, one group which is 
happy with the controversy is 
newspaper owners in Uttar 
Pradesh, for whom the Sahara 
ads have come as great relief in 
these recessionary times. 


SELECT PUBUemr Can we 

pat ourselves on the back? Last 
week. Outlook carried three 
Indian Internet entrepreneurs 
on the cover, among them 
Selectronic Equipment chair¬ 
man Veer Sagar, who makes 
his millions from transcribing 
American medical records, sit¬ 
ting in Delhi. Soon after the 
magazine hit the stands with 
Sagar's face on the cover, an 
overseas bank got in touch 
with him. The bank's honchos 
were impressed by his story; 
they wanted to know if the 



bank could take a stake in his 
company. Taken aback by the 
proposal, Sagar politely told 
the executives that he had no 
immediate plans to divest part 
of his equity. With ambitious 
plans to expand the business, 
Sagar may just have to handle 
several more calls like this. 

And we at Outlook, of course, 
are very pleased. We wish him 
all the best. 


We shouldn't be 
complaining about our 
tax rales 

Im VV'-'i 
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EDUCATION___ 

No Free Lessons Here 


Does quality hinge on the price tag? A court ruling against arbitrary fee hikes sparks a debate. 


By SOMA WADHWA 

E DUC'ATION III India is fining the 
onion way," observes parent Sania- 
resh Naraiifi inincingiy. “Both arc 
seario, low-quality and prohibiti¬ 
vely expensive. Only for those who 
can pav iiji loads diws India home-deliver 
onion soup and elite education, the rest 
have to make do with the rotten left-overs 
and even these are getting unaffordable by 
the day." More frustrated than furious, Nar- 
ang thumbs through a pile of well-filed fee 
receipts from I’rabliu llayal Public school 
in nelhi's Shalimar Bagh where his daugh¬ 
ter studies: tuition fees that were Rs StX) last 
March have spiralled to Rs 590 this April. 
“A 96 per cctit hike in a year. For what? is 
anyone going to keep a check on this?" 

Well, recently the Delhi High Court did 
issue a 90-pagc order against the arbitrary 
increase in fa-s under the "garb of auton¬ 
omy" by unaided private schools in the 
ca()ital. No more than a 40 j)cr cent hike, 
the court ruled and appointed an 
independent committee to investigate the 
issue school by school. 

Oblivious to the initiation of this com¬ 
mittee, two little unrecognised, unregiste¬ 
red 'public' schools continue business as 
usual in one of the labyrinthine bylanes of 
Delhi's downmarket Nirankari colony. In 
the first, christened Blooming Bird IHiblic 
.School, one Mrs Rishpa Singhal (BA-pass 
from Agra) squeezes in 100 children into 
two small spaces at Rs 75 a month each. She 
boasts four 'Xil-pass' madams, a Rs 5 fee 
hike over the past year, and a sizeable inc¬ 
ome supplemented by the tuitions she takes 
off these .same students in the evening. 

In unhealthy competition is the Little 
Angel I’ublic School some distance away. An 
amazing case study for educational entre¬ 
preneurship, its owner—who possesses no 
degrees whatscx'ver—nms a beauty parlour 
next to the Kwmi that houses 45 bored chil¬ 
dren. A teacher tolerates the wriggly stu¬ 
dents till the clock strikes one, and then 
moves to the next room to become a Ixiau- 
ticlan. She gets Rs 4(K) tor teaching and 
Rs 800 for her hair-cutting skills. 

Both schools are up to class V, after which 
students get into similar, though 'reco¬ 
gnised', privately-run 'iniblic' schools where 
the fee is about Rs 200 a month. Both have 
parents yanking children out of govern¬ 
ment schools to put them into these 'Eng¬ 
lish' schools. Both have admission tests. 



MONEY SPINNERS 

Heads umlerwNch schools charge imtts to 
tullkmfHalakm: 


■ LbraryfacHities 

■ Com^fae 

■ Laboratory fee 

■ Examination fee 

■ SchmaisMpfunda 

■ Medicare 

■ Majgazinelee 

■ Wnimand«wttea 

■ Drama coacMng 

■ Anmialtee 

■ Sports 


■ HorserUing 

■ Special spoils coacl^ 

■ Soccer coacliMg ^session) 

■ Terinis cbacfHog (persesmon) 

■ DeveloprneotfuM 

■ Benaypleneelund 

■ Bulldinpmalritenancs 
■BuMMgtlitKlii 

■ ExcwsibDf and picnic tee 
MCandvateMas ' 
•Admteiionfee 


■ SwMiib pool funds MkMdrnba^ ; 
■Homescience ijiBegMra^tee .. 

■ Stodemweliaie' \ ■'Daulkai^^vi^^ 
aim.fund' ^ 

Crapbics by ANOOP KAMATH; iltuslrition by IRFAN HUSSAIN 
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So does Delhi's posh G.D. Goenka school, 
one of the countiys most expensive affairs. 
Meena Wig, exporter of heavy machinery, 
got her son admitted here in class Vli rec¬ 
ently. She paid Rs 70,000. None of it 'under 
the table'. But she's a satisfied customer; 
"No more driving my son from tennis to 
swimming to horse-riding. Rs 9,900 quarter- 


school, Mumbai High Court. The ca.se later shifted 
; affairs, to the Supreme Court where courses such as 
:hinery, 'Parental Enrichment', for which the school 
Vll rec- was charging money, were put to an end. 
t'under But then the country's overburdened 
stomer: courts can hardly keep tabs on the many 
nnis to ingenious heads {see infographics) our 
quarter- schools continually devise to make money 
PRASHANTPANJiAB Off hapless, and sometimes unque¬ 
stioning, parents. Journalist Charu 
Soni confe.sses to never having bot¬ 
hered to find out why .she is paying 
an annual, intriguingly named, 
“watch and ward” fee for her son in 
Delhi's prestigious Modern School. 
Understandable, perhaps, consider¬ 
ing that the competition to get a 
child admitted into these elite, or 
any school really, is so tough that 
one feels almost grateful for the 
chance to pay up. "Starting from the 
underhand donation to receipted 
funds for 'benevolence', they know 
every way to extort. But to our 








tv • 
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recent order prohibits; "IXiition fee cannot 
be fixed to recover capital expenditure to be 
incurred on the properties of the society." 

Yet Shyama Chona, principal of the 
much-sought-after Delhi Public School, 
maintains that schools have a duty to exp¬ 
and so as to accommodate more students. 
With S3 branches countrywide and three 
abroad, dps is still far from satisfying ail 
those who knock on its doors for admission. 
"For every 10,000 admission applications, 
we can take in only 300 students. Frankly, I 
am relieved every time a new branch opens 
up—it means another avenue for a child 
whose parents want to give him the stan¬ 
dard of education that we are credited for,” 
says the principal. "Instead of misplaced 
zeal in bringing down fees and curbing exp¬ 
ansion of good schools, the focus should be 
on uplifting the standards of education." 

T.R. Gupta, president of the Action Com¬ 
mittee for Private Unaided Recognised Sch¬ 
ools which is planning to appeal against 
the curb on fee-hike in the Supreme Court, 
TRIBHWAWTIWARI 




ly and the school provides all. I'm very 
happy with it." Air-conditioned buses, cen¬ 
trally-cooled classes, personal Internet 
accounts, and the study shop is delivering. 

A little information input here though. 
Most large schools are run by noos or 
trusts. They receive their land, qp part of it 
at least, at a subsidised rate and enjoy tax 
reliefs. And they are, in theory at least, not 
supposed to be money-making ventures. 

But aren't they really? Ashok Bhimani, 
president of Mumbai's Leelavati Poddar 
School Parents' Association, thinks yes; 
"The nursery section last year hiked its fee 
from Rs 100 to Rs 750. It also introduced a 
Rs 8,000 annual fee. This, considering a 
child in nursery is barely there for more 
than two hours!" The hike annoyed parents 
so much that they took the school to the 


I 


Blooming Bird Public School (left); 
the Goenka school: classes apart 

amazement, we discovered school accou¬ 
nts hardly ever show profits or financial 
reserves on paper," says Vijendcr Kumar, 
president of the Delhi Abhibhavak Mahas- 
angh, the parent body that filed the rii. 
against arbitrary fee hikes in private unai¬ 
ded schools last September. 

P OINTING at a humungous chart the 
Mahasangh has worked out on the inc¬ 
ome and expenditure structures of 91 
public schools in Delhi, Kumar shows how 
most schools put huge amounts of money 
against notional costs like building and veh¬ 
icle depreciation to show expense. "Costs 
are adjusted and huge profits are diverted 
into private pockets or into mindless expan¬ 
sion to generate more money," says Kumar. 
A practice that the Delhi High Court's 



says; "The same government that has done 
.so little to ensure that any good happens in 
its own schools cannot be empowered to 
interfere with schools that provide quality 
education. Everyone knows what children 
get in return for 'free' education in govern¬ 
ment schools. Why don't they mend their 
own house instead of meddling with ours?" 

True. Even the most casual query unveils 
the farce behind the 'free' education in the 
sarkari schools. Presswallah Harprasad pays 
a monthly Rs 48 for his son in the capital's 
Model Town 1 Government Boy's School, 
where the child has failed twice and is still 
struggling in class V at age 13. Harprasad 
says his money goes towards the school's 
hiring a teacher privately because it is 
understaffed. In'addition, he shells out an 
extra Rs 200 for his son's private tuitions. 

Then, if hardly any education comes free 
at all, does its price indicate its qualify? 
Does education really get better as it gets 
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more expensive? Is it really like the service 
industry, where extra facilities can be pic¬ 
ked up for a price? Can one rave and rant 
for clumsy delivery of promises? 

Sadly, even that doesn't quite happen. 
Most parents reeling under tlie zooming 
costs of (for the want of a more appropriate 
classification) B and B plus category public 
schools vouch for the lact that the increa.se 
in fee never has anything to do with the 
facilities extended to the ihildren. Further, 
the dynamics of the demand-supply end up 
pushing the Iretter and 'honest' schools into 
becoming exclusive, elite institutions where 
only children trom a certain monetary and 
social milieu manage admission: the afflu¬ 
ent engineer's child gets In but the rich 
paanwallah's doesn't. The latter then pays a 
donation and manages admission in a B 
plus sch(X)l. Thus starts the 
mindless expansion of 
such commercial study 
shops in the education 
mart. Because those who 
can't afford even these B 
plus schools are forced to 
pay and struggle for 
schools of a lesser stand¬ 
ing. So, all but the exclu¬ 
sive schools end up charg¬ 
ing more. And subsidising 
education for those who 
can afford some extra. 

T hus, Abha Adams, 
principal of the pro¬ 
gressive Shriram sch¬ 
ool in Delhi, argues for a 
fee hike: "We have a heal¬ 
thy teacher/student ratio 
of 1:12. But it will become 
impossible if these fee- 
hike curbs continue. Honest schools like 
ours depend on school fees alone for 
income. We've had to slop construction on 
our 1)11 campus in Harayana due to short¬ 
age of funds .So even if we arc imparting 
meaninglul education, we can't take in | 
many more students. We are already run- ' 
ning losses, how do we pay teachers?" 

Reinforcing this linkage between fee hikes 
and availability of good teaching staff, Mrs 
Blizabeth Joseph, |)imcipal of Bangalore's 
Bishop (Cotton Oiris, admits: "In our school 
the fee has been raised only thrice in the 
past 10 years because we had to hike our 
teachers' salaries. We have to offer fairly 
reasonable salaries to retain our staff." 

An opinion that is shared liy M.G. Khai- 
tan, president ot the society that runs Calc¬ 
utta's South Point School. He says a hike of 
at least 30 per cent in tuition fee is impera¬ 
tive if the teachers are to be paid according 
to Pay Commission scales; "Sixty to 75 per 
cent of the cost of education goes into 
teacher salaries, they just have to be met 
through substantial increases in fees." 


An argument which, in wrong hands, 
sees many schools minting money at the 
expense of demoralised teachers. Recently, 
angry teachers from M.M. Public School in 
Delhi's Pritampura approached the Maha- 
sangh and alleged that they received no 
more than Rs 1,500-2,000 for signing on 
pay receipts of Rs 5,000 and above. 
Further, they accused the school authori- 
I ties of making them sign blank cheques 
! which were being used to draw out money 
! that was deposited in their names in 
' accounts opened by the school. 

"In times when a maid cannot be got for 
less than Rs 1,000, so many schools emp¬ 
loy primary school teachers for no more 

Vijender Kumar (centre) of the Mahasangh 
which filed a PIL against the fee hikes 


PRASHANT PANJIAR 



WHAT PRICE EDUCATION 

(PIguns in Rs) 

Delhi Public School 700 

(R.K. Puram, New Delhi) 

Tuition tns lor pnmvy slandiiil 


85 


1977-78 


185 


1988-89 


South Point School 
(Ballygunge, Calcutta) 

Tuum lees for prmty stimleni 

85 

1988-89 

Mahindra Academy 
(Malad East, Mumbai) 

fuHion fws HirSth-IOth slt^rd 
120 

1978 1988 


n 

1998-99 

425 

I 

1998-99 




than Rs 400. And the poor parents who 
pay through their nose keep wondering 
why the teaching is poor," says Kusum Jain 
of Parents' Forum for Meaningful Fxiu- 
cation, a body that's striving for a better 
education system through judicial battles. 
"Ixiok at the profits even in small ventures; 
Take evcn.Rs 70 from 100 students and 
give out just Rs 1,200 among three teach¬ 
ers. Charge Rs 50 as admission fee. Fake 
tuitions in the evening. And earn a neat Rs 
15,000 monthly for ruining the lives of so 
many children. Not to forget the fact that 
most of these ill-taught students, after cla.ss 
V, are turned down everywhere but in gov¬ 
ernment schools. No wonder the latter 
have such lousy results." 

The issues involved in this rampant com¬ 
mercialisation of school education are com¬ 
plex indeed. Both sides, 
those who argue against 
and for fee hikes, have 
valid cases. Those who 
have made schools an ind¬ 
ustry will continue to do 
so—with or without laws 
toJkeep them in check. Are 
there any solutions at all? 
Dr Anil Sadgopal, head of 
the Department of Educa¬ 
tion, Delhi University, for¬ 
wards one. An utopian 
concept perhaps for some, 
the academic is confident 
that Neighlxiurhood Sch¬ 
ools introduced by an Act 
of Parliament will put an 
end to the rabid commer¬ 
cialisation in school edu¬ 
cation. Rich or poor, all 
children of a locality 
would then go to a com¬ 
mon school designated for that area. Each 
school, funded by the government and 
managed locally, would choose its medium 
of instruction and syllabus, 

Sadgopal predicts enhanced marks to 
show better results by most such schools in 
the beginning. But a few years and the bet¬ 
ter institutions would prove their worth 
through the quality of students they send 
out in the world of higher education; "Most 
colleges and universities have their own 
entrance tests and interviews these day." 

Says Sadgopal: "It's not an idealistic the¬ 
ory on education, llie concept works.fine jn 
Canada and Switzerland. But then you'll say 
this is India. But India needs it more than 
those countries. Not the handful few who 
can pay Rs 10,000 everjTiquarter but the rest 
need it. The rest don't want a status quo on 
the issue. They need more than just debates 
on fee-hikes and bad teaching. Their need 
matters. It's 'Education For AH', isn't it?" ■ 
With Shamesm Aktbar in Mumbai, 
Soutik Biswas In Calcutta 
and B.R. Srlkanth in Bangalore 
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The I.T. Division of 
Media Transasia India Ltd. and 
TATA Telecom - Lucent Technologies 
present TECHIES’98... 


The most prestigious annual awards for 

EXCELLENCE IN 
INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY 
AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Time: 6.00 pm- 10.00 pm 
Da); Wednesday 
Date; December 2,1998 
Venue: 0 The Crystal Ballroom, 

Hotel Inter-Continental, 

*****” Barakhamba Avenue, New Delhi-1. 
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ASIAN GAMES. 


A BIT HERE AND THERE) 

Will they strike gold? Or at least return with a silver lining. A look at our prospects in Bangkok. I 


B^ANIRUDDHA BAHAL in Patiala _ 

F or many liinirs a day Alexander KraMishehikov hunches 
over his laptop in his office at the National Institute of 
Sport .It I'atidla. Training methods expert at the Sports 
Authority ot India (vu), the Ukrainian has bc^n instilling 
scientific training skills in various sport disciplines for close 
to five years. I lis years at S/\i have taught him how to deal with jour¬ 
nalists tor, as tie says, witli a glint in his eyes: "Just two types of peo¬ 
ple visit I’atiala—journalists and officials." Grill Krasilshehikov 
about the dismal Indian showing over eight years, particularly in 
athletics, and his reply is an insightful one. "Improvement in Ind¬ 
ian spisrts is a bit of a pliilosophical question. Athletic investment 
is not linear. Qualitative jumps happen only after a lot of time." 

According to the expert, though the upcoming 13th Asian 
Games, starting in Bangkok early next month, might not be time 
enough for a grade A performance, there could be reason for a 
slight optimism. Says he: "Last time around 
in lliroshima coaches and athletes were play¬ 
ing a hide-and-seek game even with those in 
.SAi. Not so this time. We did four golds la.st 
time. It could be seven in Bangkok. And an 
improved silver and bronze list as well." 

India's tally at Hiroshima: four gold, three 
silver and 16 bronze. Of the four golds, one 
came from shooting, one from kabaddi and 
two from the Leander-Bhupathi doubles 
combination. The Ukrainian might be eye¬ 
ing three more in a singles win for Leander, 
a back-breaking effort from Karnam Mallesh- 
wari (women's weightlifting has been intro¬ 
duced for the first time) and |K)ssibly a lucky 
day for the women's 4 x 400 quartet which 
turned in the silver last time around. 

The rest, of course, are a bit here and there. 

Says V. Krishnaswamy, .s(X)rts editor of httliiw 
Expresy. “Nine Indian men’s national athletics 
records have stayed unbroken for 20 years. 

Another two are 17 and 11 years old. In the 
women's section, three national records were 
set in or tielore 198.S and all of them Irelong 
to P.T. Usha, who's pssibly still the best bet in athletics. And it was 
in 1982 that an Indian male athlete last won an Asian Games gold." 

Grim statistics. But Krishnaswamy is upbeat about the silvers in 
athletics. Says he: " There's Neelam J. Singh in the women’s discus, 
Jyotirmoyee .Sikdar m the women’s 800 and 1,500 m runs, Shakti 
Singh in the men's shotput, and P.T, Usha in the 200 m sprint." 

While Neelam has Inoken her discus record thrice this year—she 
established a new mark last week with a throw of 59.44 m at the 
38th inter-state athletics championships in Salt Lake—India’s old 
horse, Shakti Singh is in dangerously gcxxl fonn. Last week, the 
36-year-old putter set up a national record with a 19.73 m throw. 
The first Indian to cross the 19 m mark, Singh’s also saddled with 
great ambition for, surely, his last Asian games. Says he: "I want to 
be the lint Indian to c.oss the 20 m mark. Tliat should get me the 
gold at Bangkok." A factor working in Ids favour is the emergence 
of Bahadur Singh, the 2S-year-old shotputter from Jalandhar who 
set a national record of 19.59 m at the Calcutta open recently 
before Singh broke it at Salt Lake. Says Krasilshehikov: "If there's 


someone to push, the mark goes a little higher." 

Things look optimistic for Sikdar in the 800 m because she seems 
good to go below two minutes. At the inter-state athletics champi¬ 
onship, she hit 2:01.32. At the attf meet in Fukuoka, Japan, Sikdar 
picked the bronze with a similar timing. Says she: "1 hope to do bet¬ 
ter because the Chinese are no longer that strong iQ my categories." 

Of course, Sikdar is also in the running for the 4 x 400 women’s 
relay team along with Rosa Kutty, K.M. Beenamol, P.T. Usha and 
Jincy Phillips. However, there's a slight question mark over Usha 
because of her hamstrings acting up. Says her coach J.S. Bhatia: 
"She’s taking injections for her hamstring. But the problem will be 
solved before the games." Usha’s former coach Nambiar isn’t so 
sure. "I feel very sorry for Usha. She’s being stretched beyond her 
limits by her trainers without adequate warming up time." 

Prospects seem bright for the athletics squad of around 26-27 ath¬ 
letes because, according to Lalit Bhanot, secretary of the Amateur 
Athletics Federation of India, "all athletes have gone through four 


‘An outside medal chance* In team events, experience could be 
a plus In women'a hockey; the wrestlers' akbara background 
dulls their sense ol urgency; Neelam J. Singh's discus record Is 
only Improving; wilt our boxers meet rising Aslan standards? 


“Improving Indian athletics is a bit of a philp 


years of continuous coaching camps, domestic competitions, and 
have had foreign coaches". "If so many records are being broken," 
says he, "the new regimen has to be working I don’t think our athl¬ 
etes need foreign competition when there’s enough domestic com¬ 
petition. Those who don’t have the latter need exposure abroad." 

Yet, one combative discipline sorely in need for exposure is box¬ 
ing. The last bout experience for the boxing squad selected was in 
June. In the Commonwealth Games, except for Jitender Kumar, ^ 
who got a silver, the test didn’t last long enough to get any experle- 
ncc. Says coach G.S. Sandhu: "Our two prospects for medals, Jiten- 1 


Ptiolooraphs by T. NAHAYAN 
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der and Gurcharan Singh, have no sparring partners because there's 
absolutely no second string. Nobody wants to enter their weights 
because they’re too good in India. As a result I find it hard to cor¬ 
rect their technical faults. Gurcharan can't time himself against 
smaller and faster opponents even though he has a lot of power.” 

Another problem is the rise in Asian standards. In the last boxing 
World Cup in China, 43 per cent of the 48 medals at stake went to 
Asia, 20 per cent more than last time. Also, the aeation of central 
Asian republics has ended the Indian domination In the upper wei- 
I ghts. Says B.I. Fernandez, the Cuban boxing coach for India: "Many 
of the top boxers come from the two Koreas these days. Tfiailand 
and Mongolia are also strong. Indians tend to retire early—at 22-23 


wrestling system places too much emphasis on mud-wrestling.” 

It's a psychological problem that besets the third combative dis¬ 
cipline, judo. VWth the announcement of the team two months 
before the competition, the overlooked athletes no longer want to 
give 100 per cent in training. Says Valiev Nusratkhon, Uzbekistan 
coach for the squad: "Some want to go home. Some have become 
depressed. While a camp is on, you can't decide two months in 
advance who's going to go. It tends to relax the number one in any 
category. Control of the squad is difficult In such circumstances. 
Some foreign agent Intent on destabilising our preparation could¬ 
n’t have done better." As a result two promising athletes, Prashant 
Verma and Virender Yadav, have failed to make it to the squad. 


years whereas best results for boxers is between 24-28." A 
silver lining, however, is their level of fitness, sai tests on 
athletes of various disciplines found boxers the fittest. 

While the wrestling contingent is six strong, just two— 
Jagdish Singh, Arjuna awardee this year, and Kripa Shankar 





Judo might be a weak spot, but 
weightlifting looks a gold prospect, 
at least for K. Malleshwarl. Her cur¬ 
rent record in the snatch is 102 kg 
and 125 kg in the clean and jerk. 
Says Malleshwarl: "I want to do 105 
in snatch and 130 in clean and jerk. 
A total of 235 should put me on 
way to gold." A factor working aga¬ 
inst her could be lack of recent 
competition. Her last competitive 
weightlifting was in Thailand last 
December. She didn't compete in 
the recently-concluded world wei¬ 
ghtlifting championship in Lati, 
Finland, either. The other two pro¬ 
spects are Kunjarani Devi (silver) 
and Sati^ Kumar Rai who has a 
slim chance for bronze. But, says 
T. Stoichev, Bulgarian coach of the 
squad and former world champion: 





Patel—look medal prospects. Jagdish, the 28-yeat-old Punjab Police 
nspector. Is in the 97-130 kg category; Shankar in the 54 kg categ¬ 
ory. Says P.R. Sodhi, one of the coaches for the freestyle squad: "Our 
;round wrestling is weak. Though they're good in attack they don't 
ittack much and get fouled for being passive. They're weak in 
lefence and counter-attacks.” The passiveness, of course, stems 
Tom the wrestlers' akhara background where there's no time limit 
^n bouts compared to the five-minute bouts on mat. Says Jagdish: 
^1 have this problem. But the thing Is, every association should con- 
luct competitions on mats every month. In India our traditional 


"My problem Is my lifters are getting tired during training. It's 
because of the food. Only chicken. No beef. No pork. The food all¬ 
owance for an athlete is Rs 120 per day—it’s very low. We've been 
asking them to raise it to Rs 450 per day. With women's weightlift¬ 
ing set to become an Olympic discipline in Sydney 2000, Kamam 
and Kunjarani are excellent prosp^s for' medals. Unlike other 
sports in India these two are, at least, abreast of their competitors." 
Stoichev, in fact, has been recommending a special diet allowance 
for his wards since July this year, only to see any decision postponed 
to September and, now, till after the Asian games. "When will they 
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ASIAN fiAMES 


take the decision? 1V»o months before the Olympics?" he asks. 

In fact, so poor is the allowance that Rai, on the men's squad, has 
to supplement his diet by spending Rs 10,000 a month from his 
own pocket, a sum two sports lovers support him with from his 
home in south Karnataka. Says Rai: "I need special proteins and vit¬ 
amin pills. Here it's only chicken and fish. Abroad chicken's consi¬ 
dered vegetarian. Every Sunday our coach cooks a pork dinner for 
us." Rai's also training under Stoichev on special 
request. Says he: "Since '91 there's been no foreign 
coach in men's weightlifting. Stoichev's a world 
champion. In three months I've improved by 10 
kg. We also need a sports medicine doctor. In Kuala 
Lumpur I got giddy during my 
clean and jerk event; no one 
was around to help me." 

In shooting, Korean compe¬ 
tition might reduce Jaspal 
Rana's chances in the centre 
fire event. Says Rana: "In the 
Barcelona world champion¬ 
ship I came sixth in the event. 

A Korean was first. I strll 
haven't got import licenses for 
Photogiapm by SWAPAN NAYAK 





ting a sniff of victories. Says captain Prltam Rani Thakran: "We've 
changed our formation to 4-4-2 and are concentrating in the mid- 
field. We're more cohesive in attacks. In the World Cup most of the 
goals against us were through the fullbacks or penalties. We now 
have a sweeper between the backs." A plus for them could be expe¬ 
rience, eight players having a second outing in the Aslan games. 
The men's hockey, however, is a different kettle of fish. There's 
T. NARAYAN great disgruntlement amongst play¬ 
ers over IMF's attttude. The team has 
neither been provided with a playirrg 
kit nor a daily allowance. Says goal¬ 
keeper Ashish Balal: "Ever^ody's 
talldng about out prospects—that 
we'll return with a gold. 1 think it's a 
big joke because we don't even have 
a kit. The ihf is run by a drunkard 
and a clerk, not by professionals." 
Adds Subbiah, the second goalkee¬ 
per: "We were promised Rs 80,000 a 
year by the ihf; we got Rs 20,000. 
After training everyday we've been 
scouting for sponsors to get ourselves 
a kit before we leave for Bangkok." 
While the thrust of the training ses¬ 
sions has been on scoring field goals, 
the team has been finding it difficult 
to play as one unit because of the 

Old horse Shaktl Singh Is in good 
form; world-class act Malleshwarl, 
and Kunjaranl; injury troubiss 
P.T. Usha; J. SIkdar may bag silver 



two pistols. The Central Asian republics have also become strong." 

In the team events, hockey seems to be the only outside chance, 
that too. Just the women. India's clubbed with Kyrghyzstan, Sri 
Lanka and China in its group. Says chief coach G.S. Bhangoo: "We 
came fourth in the Commonwealth Games. With a little luck we 
could've met Australia in the finals but our captain was red-carded." 
Bhangoo, who took over recently after the dismal showing at the 
World Cup in Utrecht, Holland, where the team finished last, had a 
tough task pulling up a demoralised bunch. But he thinks things 
have changed after the Commonwealth Games, with the glds get¬ 


rapidly changing team composition. Says skipper Dhanraj Plllay: 
"We lost a numtrer of chances at the Commonwealth games but our 
rate of conversion is improving. Our playas tend to lose concen¬ 
tration everytime a goal's scor^ against us." Coach M.K. Kaushik, 
however, is dissatisfied with the players' endurance level. Importa¬ 
ntly, it's probably the last big games for stalwarts like Pillay and 
Mukesh. Says Plllay: "We need some luck this time." But luck, says 
Kiasilshehlkov, "is never there. It's only yours if you're strong." 
Hiat, sadly, is a trait Indian contingents are usually bereft of. ■ 
With Soutik Biswas in Calcutta and B.R. Srikantb in Bangalore 
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By SAGARIKA GHOSE in Shimla _ 

F or Krishna Sobti (<'70-plus,'’ she whispers 
evasively), politics stems from language. 

"Can you imagine," she shudders, "the 
horror of the word adliyaksh mahoday? I 
would always use sahib-i-sadr. And what 
about that other abomination, ptullmriye? Awful. 

Tashnef rakhiye, on the other hand, is generous, 
lofty." She gestures grandly towards the snow peaks 
that surround the sudden Gothic beauty of the Ind¬ 
ian Institute of Advanced Study (ii.ss) in Shimla, 
where she is a national fellow. 

Sobti’s an unlikely eminence grise; she looks like 
a purple-clad goblin bouncing up a flower-lined 
path. Yet she’s the author of over a dozen novels 
and a .Sahitya Akademi fellow who has held several 
university chairs in Hindi literature. "Sobti's a wri¬ 
ter of the first rank," says poet Namvar Singh. "It's 
a pity that someone whose language Is so refined 
and consciousness so urbane should not be known 
outside the Hindi world." 

She did hit headlines recently though. When the 
newly-appointed chairman of the institute, G.C. 

Pande, suggested that the institute had become 
"another jnu” consisting of rootless Leftists propa¬ 
gating anti-Bharat research, Sobti was outraged at 
this typical "liindi-belt backwardness". Writers of 
fiction, the chairman told her at a seminar, are after 
all simply engaged in building their own name and 
fame and don’t deserve institutional support. 

In an open letter to the press, she stated that the 
institute was in danger of a political and intellec¬ 
tual takeover illustrated by the fact that for the first 
time a political leader—Murli Manohar joshi—was 
being invited to address the Radhakrishnan 
Memorial Lecture, once delivered by scholars like 
K.N. Raj and M.G.K. Menon. "I've never liked regi¬ 
mentation. 1 don’t like thought control, I don't like 
the new culture the ajr is trying to create. Most of 
all I don’t like their language," Sobti declares. Why 
is it, she asks, that whoever opposes them is bran¬ 
ded a l.eftist? "I’m not a Leftist, I'm just saying that 
l,(XK)-year-old shastras don't work anymore." 

"The problem with the Bjr," says she, "is that it has 
no sense of humour." The truly educated, she says, 
can always laugli at themselves. “1 mean just look at 
this chainnan, he wants to ruin these lovely big 
rooms by putting up partitions!" She was once off^ 
red an award by the Delhi government, and the offi¬ 
cial letter requestnl her for a shwet aiirshyam (black 
and white) photograph. ’Slmef aur shyam, 1 ask you?" she expostu¬ 
lates. "Can you imagine such a horrible phrase?" She rejected the 
award forthwith. Sanskritised Hindi, she says, is no fun, and is a 
metaphor of the joyless prurieni-e of the cow belt. Sobti's language, 
says Namvar Singh, is experimental, with a lot of "Punjabiyat", 
informal, but always stylish. "Have you noticed how Hindus can 
never be happy? They are always melancholic," she pronounces. 
She swishes around the institute, darting under portraits, peer¬ 
ing for ghosts in its sptwky wood-panelled interiors, "communi¬ 
cating" with the Dhauladhar and Chudhadhar peaks as they loom 
mystically over the velvet slopes, all the while sensing the pres¬ 
ence "of He who has a copyright on the sunset" among the 
autumnal chinars. 

In matching cap and flow ing gown, Sobti's the incorrigible lit¬ 
terateur. She laughs loudly, swears sometimes, designs her own 


clothes and refuses to wear the national dress. "I like clothes I feel 
strong in, that give me a powerful walk, even if official body¬ 
guards don't approve of them," she announces. 

Sobti belongs to the Partition generation, for whom religious 
nationalism still means violent personal loss. She was born in distr¬ 
ict Gujarat (now in Pakistan)—"the heart of Punjab"—on which her 
acclaimed book Zindaginama is based. It is a jteasant book, she says, 
visible and audible. "The noise and dialects of Punjab rang in my 
ears at that time." Her fomily lived in a brick haveli in rural Gujarat; 
her horse-riding, barely-literate mother was role model and chief 
adversary. Sobti never married and lived with her mother until she 
died. "I became close to my mother only when die was dying, when 
her authority its a mother was fading." Her book Ai Ladki is based 
on the interplay of their mutual neuroses. Tliey suffered terribly in 
1947 and her book Daal Se Bkhdi is the trag^y of a woman left 
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itterateur 

haracters, so they can speak out her silences. 


on Delhi life is about life in Dariba, about days when poetry and 
friendship reigned in place of five star brittleness. 

Outside her cottage, the sun dips into blackness and the insti¬ 
tute's walls are bloodied by its last rays. The chinars whisper with 
a chill breeze as Sobti pours herself a mighty peg of Aristocrat and 
puts on the lamps amidst her aazily clashing interior decor: pur¬ 
ple cushions, pink curtains, a random garland. 

She says a little sadly that Hindi will always be considered "ver¬ 
nacular" because it will probably never be read by the elite. But 
she’s determined to write as much as she 
||||H|H||||| can. "Krishna .Sobti Is not only iconoclastic, 
but a fluid readable writer," says author 
Mrinal Pande. "And it's significant that at a 
time when most women of her generation 
were writing about love and loss, she always 
chose remarkably different themes." 

Her book Yaaroii ke Yaar is about the seedy 
underworld of babu intrigue. The free use of 
words like "mother***" and "sister***" led to 
the book being called "obscene". "Can I help 
it if some of my characters are abusive?" she 
asks incredulously." I never interfere with my 
characters. They have their own logic!" Mitw 
Marjani, a book about a passionate Punjabi 








t 



woman married to an impotent man, was 
also criticised by some. But Sobti says she's 
never followed the conventions of a "woman 
writer". "1 am a writer who happens to be a 
woman. But for me writing is not gendered, 
it's a bisexual act. When I write I’m conscious 


■ of two personas, man and woman." 

She returned from a party one evening in 
the ’70s and and found herself writing a 
column under a male pseudonym "Hash- 
mat". "It's odd that when 1 began writing 
that column, my language changed and 
became masculine." Life for her is not just 
Photograph by PRASHANT PANjiAR fomancc but a hundred other shades. 


tehind. "But I hate self-pity," she shouts out, setting her cap more 
auntily on her head. "Sulldng and suffering just isn't my thing." 

H er t u multuous colourful life make her impatient with conve¬ 
ntion and timidity. She trekked to Ladakh alone at the age of 
65, went drinking with officers of the Indian navy while vis- 
ting Port Blair. In Mount Abu she worked as a governess to the 
'rince of Sirohi, Tej Singh. "He was a lovely child but used to 
omit a lot," she recalls. In Delhi, she worked as an editor in an 
dult literacy project. "My office was In the Old Secretariat, but I 
pent most of my time at the Oberoi Maidens!" She swung in and 
ut of restaurants and wrote furiously at night. "Oh those Delhi 
istaurants in those days!" she sighs. "I grew up with them. Volga 
nd Laguna, Alp’& and Gaylord's, the Milk Bat in Scindia House, 
ly favourite Ice oeam was Dusty Road!" Her book Dil-o-Damsh 


Don't call her a feminist because she doesn't believe in hostility 
between men and women. "The magic of the world is that only 
a man and a woman can procreate!” 

Why did she never marry? "When 1 write, 1 write with vairag 
bhaval” she beams. "You can't write as a hobby. You can only write 
when you don't have other responsibilities." She hops over to fetch 
another drink and holds forth suddenly on the garara and why 
she'll always prefer it to a sari. Seconds later, she darts into her b^- 
room, comes out wrapped in a golden robe with a matching hat. 
"Of course I wear this only in the evenings," she says. "I’m half my 
size in the day. In the evenings I'm myself: That's when I listen to 
my silences." These silences will now speak in her new book. 
They'll talk about ageing and family breakdown. The themes may 
be familiar, but from the pen of this 'true-blue eccentric' (as Pande 
desaibes her), it will, rest assured, be rendered quite original. ■ 
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Collage of Senses 

A foreign correspondent’s radius can be a universe in itseif 



By CHRISTOPHER KREMMER _ 

T he mystique of the foreign corre¬ 
spondent-exploring it, living it, 
and sometimes debunking it—forms 
the raw material for this excellent 
new collection of memoirs by reporters 
posted to India. Don't be put off by the 
cover (which looks like something the 
cat sicked-up). This book, assembled 
by the veteran New Delhi-based corre¬ 
spondent of The Times, Christopher 
Thomas, reveals the psychology, trade 
seaets, and priorities of the profes¬ 
sional outsiders who do much to 
shape international perceptions of the 
subcontinent. 

Assignment India also shows what an 
Insecure bunch we joumaiists are. The 
collection bristles with aerogrammes 
from head office, self-proclaimed 
"scoops" and—yes, I'm afraid so— 
those ripping tales of war and defying 
death, which roam through these 
pages like mangy strays. Alas it seems, 
for hard-working hacks, there is no one to 
honour them but themselves. But for first¬ 
hand accounts of the many epochal events 
since Partition, this book is hard to beat. 

In the beginning, as Doon Campbell 
recalls in an absorbing account of his post¬ 
ing which began in 1947, they stayed at the 
Imperial Hotel, with neither pool nor air- 
conditioning, submitting questions in writ¬ 
ing in advance, and mailing most of their 
stories. The bloodshed of Partition and 
Gandhlji's assassination were an agony for 


the country, but what Campbell calls a per¬ 
iod of "transcendent news". He thrived on 
it, shuttling from Gandhiji to Nehru, 
Mountbatten to Jinnah, and his piece is a 
valuable historical record of the time. 

The book provides long-overdue credit to 
the locally-employed staff of foreign news 
organisations—the "stringers" and "fix¬ 
ers"—without whom, one gets the impres¬ 
sion, the correspondents could barely buc¬ 
kle their shoes. Indeed, India's own media 
provide the foreign reporters with much of 
the raw material, including the trivial, 
sensational and hackneyed summarised in 
Trevor Fishlock's headline collage: "Monk¬ 
eys attack Police", "Harijans beheaded", 
“Urine from tap", "In-laws bum bride" and 
"Gold found in semen". 


PRASHANT PANJIAR 



Mark 'niliy: rooted In empathy 

Editor Thomas gives his stable of high¬ 
flying hacks—many now retired—plenty 
of rope with which to hang themselves. 
Often, Houdini-Iike, relying on little more 
than honesty, goodwill, and fine writing, 
they escape the gallows. But some seem to 
find India so exasperating that they allow 
their emotions to cloud their reporting, 
and their opinions to distort their analysis. 

The opening contribution by the former 


Washington Post husband-and-wife team oi 
Molly Moore and John Ward Anderson, I 
would contend, falls into this category. 
Unremittingly bleak, it portrays something 
they call the "real" India—a tragedy of 
dowry deaths, female infanticide, dancing 
bears, and communal killings. One imag¬ 
ines ffie long-departed couple having sleep¬ 
less nights and making joint visits to the 
shrink to deal with their angst over it ail. 
They suggest that Indian politicians delib¬ 
erately minimise education funding in 
order to keep people ignorant and illiterate 
so that they can keep getting elected. No 
evidence is presented to back what seems 
to be a rather silly conspiracy theory. 

"If there is one lesson I have learnt it is 
that you have to understand South Asia to 
broadcast to it," notes former bbc corre¬ 
spondent Mark Itilly in a contribution full 
of empathy and wisdom. "Politics in South 
Asia is very complicated and it's all too 
easy to prophesy rashly, to over-simplify, 
or to be glib." During Ttilly's record 22-year 
stint as a staffer in India, vast numbers of 
Indians relied on the bbc for their 
news. I sense that is declining today, 
not necessarily due to Mark's depar¬ 
ture from the Beeb. 

The spread of television, and growth 
of accurate, independent home¬ 
grown news programmes like Star 
News, has r^uced foreign news 
broadcasts to a sideshow, which is 
more or less what they should be. Rec¬ 
ognising the development, countries 
like Canada and Australia have decid¬ 
ed the region is increasingly able to 
look after its own information needs, 
and have sharply reduced their short¬ 
wave broadcasts. 

Assignment India is unlikely to assuage 
the nagging bitterness of those irritated by >|j 
factual errors, cultural Insensitivies and 
the constant reworking of fossilised the¬ 
mes by the foreign press. Perhaps they can 
take consolation from the immortal words 
of the former Soviet leader, Nikita 
Khrushchev, uttered in frustration as a 
plane-load of capitalist, running-dog hacks 
snapped at his heels during a tour of the 
subcontinent in the 19S0s. "The dogs may 
bark," said Khrushchev, combative as ever, 
"but the caravan rolls on". ■ 
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Theroux^ Stew 

A famous literary friendship is reduced to petty quibbling 

asserts, putting convenations of long ago 
Into consecutive pages of direct speech. 
Repudiating his literary debts, rubbishing 
Naipaul as a man and a writer, he hopes to 
leave himself the undisputed master. Any¬ 
one in search of a good or even entertaining 
row will not find it. There is no subject here. 

What had Naipaul done? He had given 
sound advice. Aim high, he had told Tlier- 
oux, tell the truth. He had edited some of 
Theroux's work. He had had himself driven 
by Theroux on long trips in Kenya and the 

I N 1963, as literary editor of a weekly Congo. The two were still able to smooth 
magazine in London, 1 asked V.S. Naip- over differences of opinion. Naipaul thou- 
aul to contribute. He never did, but I ght little of his African students, even less of 
have since been a friend of his, of his the expats. He predicted that much of the 
, first wife Pat until her death, and of continent would soon revert to the bush. 
Nadira, his second wife. Round about 1965, On inspection of the past, Theroux dep- 
he brought to my house the young Paul lets himself as the victim of Naipaul. 
Theroux, and whispered in my ear, "He However much Naipaul gave, he was taking 
works for the oa." Had this been so, 1 more away. The man was a bully at heart, 
would have approved but I was familiar On three occasions over a number of years, 
with Naipaul's humour. Natural writer that the two had had meals together, and each 



and generous. Making every allowance, def¬ 
erring politely, he did not deserve the least 
little slight. His life was full, Naipaul’s was 
empty. Naipaul was abrupt with his wife 
and his brother Shiva, Indeed with all his 
Mends. Unlike Naipaul, Theroux has chil¬ 
dren, and he loves them. Apparently Nai¬ 
paul enjoyed little satisfactory sex whereas 
Theroux by his own account was a sexual 
athlete. It was all he could do to restrain 
himself from making advances to Pat with 
her heavy breasts (she was the most loyal of 
wives, 1 must say on her behalf, but flat¬ 
chested). In his opinion, the obituary he 
wrote of Pat was not properly appreciated 
by Naipaul or his new wife Nadira. 

Too much was never enough. Interrupting 
his own work at a difficult moment, Ther¬ 
oux wrote a blurb for one of Naipaul's book, 
and he was to recommend his own agent 
and publisher to Naipaul. Danielle Steel 
again pipes up: "1 rejoiced in pleasing him." 

England has rewarded Naipaul with prizes 
and honours, including a knighthood. To 
Theroux, the title confirms that with a mix¬ 
ture of humbug and conceit Naipaul has 
anglicised himself, and is to be guyed for It 
as V.S. Nipple or Sir Vidia Nye-Powell. Naip¬ 
aul is only kidding himself, he is "creepy", 
pretending to be a thorough Englishman 


he is, he treats contacts and rela¬ 
tionships as raw material, he 
understates or exaggerates, trying 
things on for effect, perhaps inse¬ 
cure himself at some level. 

Naipaul and Theroux had been 
colleagues for a while at Makerere 
university, in Uganda. The former 
was already famous, clever and 
confident enough to defend any 
opinion and its opposite; the lat¬ 
ter was an apprentice, unsure of 
himself and his subject matter. 
Accidents of time and place had 
introduced a disciple to a master. 
"How helpless 1 must have see¬ 
med." In the grip of emotion, 
Theroux, a talented writer, melts 



while remaining "a nigrescent West 
Indian," whom every English pass¬ 
er-by automatically sneers at as a 
shopkee|)er, a dukanwallah. As for 
Nadira Naipaul, she Is "the big 
dusky woman from Pakistan," who 
writes "babu English" and whose 
"purple belly" features in his night¬ 
mares. She comes from Bahawal- 
pur, or Bowelpur, in another of 
Theroux's ideas of a joke. 

So a list of petty grievances desce¬ 
nds to personal remarks and preju¬ 
dices. No doubt a politically correct 
liberal and multi-culturalist, Ther¬ 
oux is unable to allow that people 
like the Naipauls meet the English 
and everyone else on equal terms. 


into Danielle Steel. "But he saw 
other strengths in me; something in my 
heart. He saw my soul in my face, my art 
in the lines of my palm; my ambitions 
and moods in the slope and stroke of my 
handwriting. I had thought he was very 
strong. He became my friend." * 

In 1972, Iheroux published V.S. Naipatd: 
An Introduction, which is more like a slim 
volume of poetry than a critical apprecia¬ 
tion. Theroux then settled in England, wit¬ 
hin teach of the master. Much in the mode 
of Naipaul, he wrote reviews, novels, travel 
books. Under a surfiice of continuing friend¬ 
ship, though, he was building up a gruc^e. 
After all these years, he co^d no loi^r 
contain hiinKlf. Sir Vidia's Shadow is Ae 
result, a memoir whldi is also an explosion 
of resentment. “1 remember everything," he 


Naipaul with Nadira; "brown sahibs” 

time Naipaul left the much poorer Theroux 
to pay the bill, and once without enough 
money to take a cab to the station. 

Naipaul had been Insufficiently consoling 
when Theroux's marriage broke up. He sold 
inscribed copies of Theroux's books. On a 
shared platform at a provincial literary festi¬ 
val, Naipaul spoke more than Theroux did. 
Theroux did not witness Naipaul's cruelties 
to publicity girls, waiters and other defence¬ 
less bystanders, but he repeats second-hand 
gossip about Aem. Naipaul's every word 
and gesture are to be taken literally, as if 
Acre was no humour to him, no trying 
things on for eft^, and no insecurity. 

In ccHitrast, Theroux was Invariably kind 


absorbing the culAre and contrib¬ 
uting to it. Naipaul’s success, then. Is not 
success at all but the misconceived and abs¬ 
urd consequence of turning his back on vlc- 
timhood, his sole true vocation, as racist 
critics in the Third World have long been 
saying. Integration is a delusion, and the 
universal values in Naipaul's work, it fol¬ 
lows, are a sell-out. As the self-appointed 
new master, Theroux Ls ordering Naipaul to 
his rightful place, inescapably classified 
wlA Ae Aopkeepers and "nigrescents." 

In common with the people Naipaul 
writes about with such concern, Theroux is 
trapped in unhappy and self-injuring fan¬ 
tasies. Friendship with Naipaul was a privi¬ 
lege, and Aould have been a liberation. 
Theroux is Ae victim only of hinrself. w 

(By anangement widi Oie American Spectator.) 
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UTTAR PRADESH 


TWICE BORN: THE TALE 0 

life’ has a whole new meaning 
for Ram Shri, eight months after 
the Supreme Court saved her 
from becoming the first woman 
to be hanged in the country 

By SUTAPA MUKERJEE in Lucknov\^ 

L IFF. is once again sliaking hands with 
Ram Sliri now. Exactly eight months 
ago, on March 14, slie was escorted 
out of the Lucknow Nari Band! 

Niketan and transported to Mathura 
where gallows awaited her arrival. But this 
14th day of Novernlter was quite different. 

Ram Shri once again stepped out of the Nari 
Bandi Niketan but for an entirely different 
reason. Tliis time it was for a pleasant brush 
with normal life. A trip to the zoo. 

Ever since the Supreme Court commuted 
her death sentence to life Imprisonment, life, 
it seems, has really been returned to Ram 
Shri. From the puffy-eyed, frail figure that 
moved into the police van eight months 
ago—when she could utter no more than, 

“Ihwmar hiliyu ko bucfui Imi (.Save my daugh¬ 
ter)," Ram Shri cannot sjxmd enough time 
with tliree-year-old I’uja. And now she wants 
to find lier son Ramchand and husband 
Khoobchand who Irave practically aban¬ 
doned her. "/tiisi kurni, mist hfuirni (as you 
sow, so you reap)," her husband had said 
while she was incarcerated at Mathura jail 
awaiting the hanging. 

"Sire is a very emotional and warm person, 
quite in contrast to the crime for which she 
Itas been sentenced," says Lucknow jail super¬ 
intendent Suresli c:handra. Ram .Shri stands out even in a crowd meant specially for those under capital punishment. While she 
of convicts. Clad m a white sari like all inmates, she follows sat lost in the maze of her innumerable sorrows, arrangements 
each instruction carefully and responds to the roll-call before for reconstructing the gallows, not used for more than SO years, 
leaving tor tlie zoo. Instead of cursing her fate, she can only say; started in full swing. Kallu Jallad, the hangman, was summoned 
"Hum to satin ziiuluyi nap sab lonon ko tbia dense. Immure paas dene as soon as the death warrant signed by the Allahabad High Court 
ke liye ktuh aur to uahiu lui (All my life, 1 will remain obliged reached the jail. As the official terminator of UP prisons, 
to you)." She cannot stop thanking those who swerved her away Kallu was also the executioner of Beant Singh, who assassinated 
from the gibbet. Indira Gandhi. 

But it will take Ram Shri a while before she can completely get As the hours ticked by. Ram Shri wondered how her 18-month- 
over her horror. .According to Unia Rani, deputy jailer, Nari old daughter would face life without her mother. She hoped her 
Bandi Niketan. she has gradually started coming out of her husband would pay her a visit before Kallu tightened the noose 
shock. She recounts her week of tribulations when preparations around her delicate neck. Immersed deep in her misery, little did 
had begun for her hanging "My nightmares triggered off when she know that her cause was being tal«n up in the outside 
they started giving me the special diet in the first week of world. As soon as a national dally flashed the news—‘High Court 
March," she told Outlook. She only had a vague idea about this sends woman to gallows'—lawyers and women's organisations 
special 'treatment', that too through an inmate friend of hers. In took up cudgels on her behalf. The high court had fixed the 
a couple of days she realised that her journey towards death's hanging of Ram Shri, along with that of her father and brother, 
dark alley had begun. after their conviction in a case of murder of her relatives. Ram 

That journey had begun when the Agra Express had halted at Shri's death warrant was signed for April 6, 1998. The Supreme 
the Mathura station on March IS and Ram Shri was taken to the Court, however, stayed her hanging on March 20 and finally on' 
Mathura jail. Here she was confined to the 'isolation chamber', August 26 commut^ her sentence to life Imprisonment. 
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he says. According to him, Ram Shri felt secure believing that 
the Mathura jail had brought her good luck. 

Now that she's back in Lucknow, Ram Shri continues to wait for 
her husband and son, according to jailer L.M. Pandey. Meanwhile, 
Jawaharial Nehru's birth anniversary was an occasion to celebrate. 
On that day she was out in the open for a stretch of four hours 
with 19 other inmates. Her daughter missed the visit to the zoo as 
she was taken ill. But for mother Ram Shri it was a taste of free¬ 
dom she had been denied for long. She was thrilled at the sight of 
peacocks and parrots; gazed in disbelief at the lions, tigers and the 
one-homed rhino and clapped gleefully when the gibbon {hukku 
bandar) called out. 

Memory returns to haunt as soon as the group sits down to rest 








f 
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a while. Tears well up and she appears lost. Asked what's wrong, 
the 37-year-old woman from UP's Mahoba district starts confid- 

raphs Pv R.K. GUPTA 
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As soon as the Supreme 
Court’s order reached Mathura 
lali on September 3, Ram 
shri's transfer letter for Luck¬ 
now jail was prepared and she 
started for the only exclusive 
nrison for women in the coun¬ 
try. On her arrival, her friends 
ind the khakl-ciad all wel- 
-omed Ram Shri with open 
irms. While her little daughter 
an to familiar arms, the lady 
onvlct hugged the warden 
nd others and sobbed uncon- 
ollably. "It was too difficult 
)r her to believe she was stiil 
live," recalls Uma Rani. Back 
1 Mathura, jailer B.S. Mucund 

r members how well-behaved 
tm Shri was. “With bahut 
:hchl thi (she was very nice)," 


Wbeii slitivfts 






Ram Shri (third from leH) is taken for a trip to the zoo; at Band! 
Nikelan again and (Inset) being led to Mathura jail on March 14 

ing. "The dark cell, the fear of the gallows and the sudden change 
of fate have confused her enough for her to say—"Kabhi kabhi 
liamein kuch samajh mein nahin aata (At times I fail to understand 
a thing)." She begins to wonder where her brother and father are. 
“Pata nahin hamare part Immse ab tak miine kyon nahin aaye, ab to 

hamain woh maaf kar denge 
(I wonder why ray husband 
hasn't yet come to pay me a 
visit, I am sure that even he 
would forgive me now)?" Ram 
Shri has written two letters 
to him since she has returned 
to Lucknow. She continues to 
hope that her 10-year-old 
son is comfortable and well 
looked after. 

Back in the confines, with 
Puja in her arms. Ram Shri 
knows she'll have to wait 
patiently for being with her 
son again. Her brief four hours 
of freedom in the zoo are over. 
The hugt iron gates are firmly 
back in place with Ram Shri 
behind them. For her, these 
gates will finally open only in 
the year 2010. ■ 
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CINEMA 


Nuances 

Loneline 

‘Fire’, with its bold sexuai imagery, 
strikes a chord by holding a mirror 
to the shailowness of urban iife 

By SUNIL MIEHRA_ 

I N the shadowy half light, a half-dressed woman 
reaches out for the exposed breast of her naked 
female lover—caresses it gently, lovingly, linger¬ 
ingly. Another time two women boldly look 
each other in the eye, breathe in each other as 
they kiss hungrily, passionately. Yet another time, a 
gnomelike servant boy masturbates in frenzied fifth 
gear as the action in the smut film he's watching (for 
his titillation and to his deaf-mute lady employer’s 
mortification) reaches its logical inevitable climax. 
Vignettes from Hamburg's Reeperbahn? Scenes from 
some Amsterdam sex district? Recounted tale from 
Sex 'n Sleaze Shop video film? 

Far from It. These are scenes from Deepa Mehta's 
internationally acclaimed film Fire. One that had 
audiences weeping, critics ecstatic at the Toronto 
Film Festival 96. One that went on to win 14 inter¬ 
national film awards and created history of sorts 
when it was cleared for a November 13 all-India 
release minus a single snip by an Indian Censor 
Board mired, at least so far, in a medieval mindset. 
Such moral latitude, largesse for a film set in Delhi, 
ostensibly about lesbian love in Lajpat Nagar, incred¬ 
ibly among protagonists called Radha and Sita in the 
original. That Goddess "S” was substituted for an 
"N" by Mehta for the Hindi version in a bid to 
detlect, as she says, "misinterpretation, misplaced 
controversy. Mine is not a film about goddesses. 
Rather it's about humans: frail, fallible." 

Shown as never before in Indian cinema. More 
incredibly, received as never before by Indian audi¬ 
ences. Not by metropolitan che ches whose cerebra- 
tions/fulminations/reactions/endorsements are in 
any case hardly representative. But even by front¬ 
bencher audiences at Delhi's Alankar cinema hall. It 



was the reactions of the much reviled, chronically 
undermined and underestimated frontbenchers to this story 
about two women in a bad marriage who turn to each other for 
emotional and physical comfort that came as a revelation. This 
was a mature audience reacting maturely to a mature film. 

Sample this. Kuibhushan Kharbanda confronts steely but serene 
Shabana Azmi after stumbling upon her and her sister-in¬ 
law/lover Nandita Das. "Fall at my feet. Beg my forgiveness, you 
randi“ he rages. Rickshawwala Nasir, sitting next to me, gasps in 
outrage as he whispers a sympathetic "bechaii iadki (poor girl)" to 
his male companion. 


Nandita Das and Shabana Azmi: sensitive, stark 

« 

Yet another lowly frontbencher yells out to Kharbanda as h( 
weeps out his Injured pride, his shameful counter negation, ever, 
as recaps of his wife's love scene with his sister-in-law play out ir 
agonising graphic detaii. “Tere mare to sub kucch hua hoi bhainc.. 
(it's all happened because of you, sister f...)." 

Men and women kiss, man makes pig-grunt, wham-sIam-thanU 
you-ma'am parody love to fully<lad-petticoat-up young bride lit 
startling replay of many Indian wedding night scenarios, twi 
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women kiss and make love over and over again. Not a single 
yelp. Not one puerile, pimple-faced schoolboy hoot from the 
stunned-into-silence fiontbenches. Hushed, watching for the 
first time a minor held up to their secret lives, their schizoid 
reality, their emotional aridity, the nothingness of their 
unthinkingness. Yes, they giggled and hooted when Ranjit 
Chowdhary, playing servant, masturbated. But that was pres¬ 
sured cathartic release moment for an audience kept on unre¬ 
lenting, taut, tight emotional leash as they watched their 
own truth unspooi in front of their unbelieving eyes. 

Thdse reactions might surprise uppercrustwalas. Not 
Mehta who felt she had to dissipate “elitist” myths that 
“only people that drive Maruti 800s, have been to English 
medium schools, think and do it in English are sensitive, 
intelligent, receptive. It's sad." 

Mote so, going by the predictable middle<lass reactions to 
the film. "Disgusting pornography,” fumed a prominent 
paper of Tollygunj even as 


persist. Nobody meets your eye. "Yes. Of course, not in the family. 
Would never see it with mir families. So against our culture,” they 
mutter as they walk off. That culture argument stumps Mehta; 
“Lesbianism Is not in our culture. But then neither is satl, rape, 
infanticide, child marriage, incest. But don't they exist?” 

M ore sensitive viewers like Thra Kapoor, 29, public relations 
executive, raise a more pertinent query: "Why the sub¬ 
terfuge of bad marriage? Why did Mehta need to justify the 
women's relationship with that? Why resort to such Amorous¬ 
ness? Couldn't they gravitate to each other out of choice rather 
than no choice?” Mehta offers convincing defense: “Bad marriage, 
therefore lesbianism is one entrypoint. My chosen entrypoint into 
the subject. There are others. And they all constitute separate 
films. This is one story. Not the final testament, ultimate docu¬ 
ment on the subject. I'm not simplistic enough to say lesbianism 
is the only way out, consequence of a bad marriage." In any case, 
PRASHANTPANJIAR she fights thc IcsWan label: "If any- 


another paper, pejoratively 
dubbed the North Indian trades¬ 
man's bible, drew farfetched 
"immoral" parallels between 
Clinton sexploits and the les; 
bian lovepiay in the film. An 
opinion many middle-class cin- 
emagoers echoed if only in part. 
"I model, 90 per cent of my 
world is gay. This doesn't shock 
me," says six-footer Amit 
Agarwal, 24, in the cinema 
lobby. So would you see it with 
your sister, mother, you ask. 
"Never. Would never let my sis¬ 
ter see it," he answers emphati¬ 
cally. And the girlfriend, you ask. 
"I'll see it with her if she insists 
but wouldn't volunteer to,” he 
says, even as a jean-clad friend 
tugging at his arm asks me excit¬ 
edly: "Tell me, when are the hot 
scenes coming? They haven't 
censored them have they?" 

Sikh Surinderpal Singh, shop¬ 
keeper, 35, who has left his wife 
home to enjoy his "hot" eve¬ 
ning, openly mourns his llbidi- 
nal loss. "Useless. Bekaar ji. 



thing, the film's about choices. Hindu 
concepts like tolerance, non-judge- 
mentalism, compassion. The incredi¬ 
ble loneliness of being that's often the 
lot of women in India.” 

Viewers agree. "The sex, whether het¬ 
erosexual or homosexual, is incidental 
rather than central to the story. I see it 
more as a film about an individual's 
need for comfort, companionship, 
appreciation as a human being,” says 
advertising professional, divorcee, 
Pritha Mukheiji, 36. Young Satyavrata 
Bharti and wife Ruchira offer an inter¬ 
esting insight: "It's about fluidity. 
Curb flowing water, restrain it, it'll 
flood. Don't curb the flow.” 

If anything, Mehta's film compels 
soul-searching. Sometimes agonised, 
loud. Other times intense, quiet. Like 
in the case of schoolteacher Manika 
Bhalla, 43, and her doctor husband 
Kapil, 45. "Neither of us uttered a 
word as we came out,” she recalls. 
"Nothing said about the film between 
us in the last two days. Yet, suddenly 
I notice Kapil is very caring." Not 
instrument for personal change 
alone. Publishers like Ritu Menon, 43, 


Nothing to see,” he says as he 
rushes past me. College student 
Shireen Kohli and her sister are 
repelled; "Gross. That bit when 
servant masturbates, mistress 
watches." But does this sort of 
thing happen? "Yes, but still," 
they break off uncertainly. So 
are they surprised that servants 


Director Deepa Mehta fights the 
lesbian label, saying: “The film is 
about choices, the incredible 
loneliness of a lot of Indian women." 


see the film as a vehicle for effecting a 
paradigm shift in sexual politics: "It 
sensitively articulates what we ail 
knew of, lived with, but seldom spoke 
of in our patriarchal society." 

Azmi is "delighted" she did the film, 
recounting how a second generation 
Londoner Sikh came up to her saying 
how startled he was to realise for the 


have sex lives, sometimes unsavoury even? Shlreen's sister first time that "my mother too could have desires". For Azmi the 
eplles: "Of course. And to think we have them in our homes, film was also an opportunity to put her personal politics on rec- 
eave kids with them. Now I understand why our mother doesn't ord. "It was important for me that if I talk of human and minori- 
ike to have manservants in the house.” Shireen bursts out angri- ty rights, then that concern should extend to gay rights. Maybe 


y: "Such frustrated women. Couldn't they find a male lover?" Her 
ister interjects; "Maybe this was easier, no?” 

The tee-hee threesome of businessmen, average age late twenties, 
re clearly discomfited as their staccato'responses to questions 
eveal. Theme? "Lousy,” they chorus back. Why? "It's against our 
^jlture," they bellow back. But don't you know of homosexuals, 
lomosexuality in India, among family, among acquaintances, you 


empathy for the two characters will translate into empathy, non- 
judgementalism, acceptance for other differences of race, reUgion, 
gender, nation." In articulating the inchodte angst of a minority, 
in giving them a voice, lies the film's singular triumph. "If I can 
give that alienated, lonely individual out there a reference point 
to his life that validates his emotion. I've succeeded," says Mehta. 
Going by the audience response, all too completely. ■ 
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ONE Husain mad about 
Madhuri, the other mad 
about Manisha. So when the 
latter spells his name as 
Whosane, one wonders 


if his Koirau catch 


has anything to do 


sorts," says the DJ-tumed-warbter, whose 
first release Moksh, is a mix of techno 
and trance. Will this newest addi¬ 
tion to the music scene 
make it on his own 
steam, or by 
virtue of the 
heat generated 
by his superstar 
liaison? “I have 
my own identity. 

People can say 
what they 
want," he 
concludes. 









ABHMITBHATIEIU 


Seal of Merit 



FIRST the Booker call for the manuscript, now the Rs 2 
lakh Crossword Award. I. Allan Sealy's undoubted talent 
got yet another mark of approval for Everest Hotel An 
eminent jury of Adil Jussawala, Mukul Kesavan, Kiran 
Nagarkar, Meenakshi Mukherjee and Malashri I.al jud¬ 
ged Sealy worthy of the award, llie book, in the cita¬ 
tion, is described as "evocative prose with dear-eyed 
contemplation of death and love with humour and pre- 
dsion". But, for this privacy-loving author, more than 
the award, the act of writing is incentive enough. 



HEMANT CHAWIA/ INDIAN EXPftI 

Barbie Comes to Town 


WHEN pop group Aqua called on Citibank, not many of 
its executives connected immediately. After aii, how 
often does a 20 million-record selffng group go in flesh 
and blood to make a foreign currency transfer. But 
Rene's clean pate, Lene's flaming red hair and their 
bodyguards in tow, helped identify them. From banking 
to sampling Indian food at Sona Rupa in Delhi's Conna¬ 
ught Place, the group made the most of their Indian soj- ' 
oum. Says Rene: *We came early to see the country." ' 
Come on Aqua, let's go party, aa, aa, aal 
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A Moving Cause? 


THIS change of residence was a bit unus¬ 
ual. Asif Aii Shah, 40, a descendant of 
Tipu Sultan, moved in with family into a 
ramshackle structure next to the Sultan's 
tomb in Srirangapatna, 100 km off Bangal¬ 
ore. Says he: "I want to manage this histo¬ 
rical monument." But before Shah could 
get his home fires burning, the Archaeolo¬ 
gical Survey of India served him a notice 
to move out. Home definitely is not where 
the monument is for this Shah. 



TWO magazine covers within a fort¬ 
night announced the comeback of 
model Lisa Ray. After taking a year 
off, she says in an interview, "to 
work on other aspects of life". Like 
what? Well, among other things, an 
art exhibition with friend Nisha 
Jamwal to promote new artists. 

Now it's back to the arc-lights of 
the ad world. 
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Fading Sindoor 

T he elections caught up with me over the week¬ 
end. The chief minister came visiting. In 
Munlrka, the original dda Mecca before the in- 
your-face smarmyncss of Vasant Kunj buried it under 
heaps of oblivion. A njr fastness of solid middle class 
support—the air-hostess neighbour works with 
Indian Airlines not Jetair; the ubiquitous bank man¬ 
ager is a dyed-in-the-wool sbi rep not a twentysome¬ 
thing Citibank executive—hemmed in by the 
Marxists of jnu on one side and the eclectic Jat-Gujjar- 

Dalit-Madrasi mix of Munirka village 
on the other. Stop panicking, this 
pop socio-demographic profile does 
have a point. It is this: Sushma 
Swaraj's welcome was but a pale 
shadow of that meted out to bjp wor¬ 
thies last time around. Nearly an 
hour before her Impending arrival, 
party activists were going beserk in 
close proximity to an array of micro¬ 
phones, egging a somnambulistic 
Sunday morning citizenry on to the 
streets—yourSlSTERhascometomeet- 
youSushmaBehnishereplease- 
COMEOUTNOWandwelcomeherPlease...." 

It didn't really work. The buildings disgorged their occupants 
in dribs and drabs. My neighbour, who stuck his chest out and 
talked of nothing else but our "nuclear arsenal" for weeks after 
Pokhran II, didn't even make it to his balcony. More ominously 
for the BJP, if you will forgive the dialatical digression, it is the 
economic underclass—comprising Munirka's army of jhadu-pcm- 
dm bats —which is seething with discontent at the spiralling cost 
of living. And these are the women who used to tell me 
“Sushmaji" was their ideal woman because she worked outside 
the house but never forgot to wear her sindoor (vermlllion mark). 

The Polls Deconstructed 

A prominent bjp ideologue told me last week that the assembly 
elections are going to be crucial. Sure, 1 mumbled, the future 
of the Vajpayee government at stake etc, etc. "Don't be silly. 
These polls arc going to tell us whether our Hindutva project 
has fundamentally changed the nation. If, despite the percep¬ 
tion of administrative failure, we don't do too badly (retain 
Delhi and take Madhya Pradesh) it means the ideological com¬ 
mitment to the BJP of a large section of the population is now a 
fact and pushing the Hindutva agenda won't be difficult." If the 
BJP doesn't do too well? "As a patty, we will remain committed 
to out agenda, but the adjustments we have had to make to 
form the government will go on for a bit, I guess." There you 
have it. These polls may answer, at least in part, the question of 
whether the "HinduLsation" of India is now a fait accompli. 

Equine Ecstasy 

( have an apology to tender. To all those hotse-loven and sports¬ 
men whom 1 have mocked for having caught an extreme form 
of Colonlalitis because they dared rave about Polo. (The game, 
not the mint.) My only association with things equine having 
been limited to a bit of falling-of-the-hotse thing when ray 
school. In a spasm of upward mobUity, Introduced tiding classes 


for about a year. So when an avid horsewoman and 
dear friend suggested that I leave the beer in the fridge 
and spend Sunday afternoon watching the finals of 
the Maharaja Had Singh polo tournament, my 
response was not unpredictable. To paraphrase the 
chappy, 'I would no more park my arse on the Race 
Course stands with their artfully cluing and vibrant¬ 
ly assorted haute couture designers and obnoxious 
sdons of industrial houses than I would eat dog turd.' 
My wife, however, overheard this <exchange. And 
reminded me that we have a 15-month-old child who 
has never even seen a horse. It was a no-contest. Brat 
in carrybag, we set forth. What a bloody (not used as a pejorative) 
game! Man and beast in perfect unison pulling off gravity-defy¬ 
ing stunts with criminal elegance. On a vast green expanse in the 
middle of the city. The designers were there, of course, but at 
their very best—seen not heard. And the scions are better off 
putting their money into polo ponies than building Baroque- 
Punjabi mansions on Delhi's outskirts. My daughter broke the 
bloody (this time, it is) world record for staying put in one place 
for the longest period without howling, spitting, farting or shov- 
ing-finger-into-every-damn-holing. A wonderful time was had by 
all. Except that 1 am now trying to explain the concept of a horse 
to the kid. A bow-wow (dog, for the poor sods who have never 
experienced the 'fulfilment' of parenthood) raised to the power 
of 10, is the best I've managed. 

All in the Family 

S ATURDAY evening, however, was spent feasting on delectable 
goshtaba and Kashmiri saag in the salubrious environs of the 
Foreign Cotrespondents Club. Mine host, the other grandson of 
Sheikh Abdullah, Muzaffar Shah. His mother is Farooq 
Abdullah's sister and his father, G.M. Shah, the former chief min¬ 
ister of J&K and founder of the Awami National Conference. 
According to 'Muzzi', the Farooq-Bjp detente has eroded the CM's 
credibility and a majority of his cadre has crossed over to them. 
"Every national party says it has to put up with Dr Abdullah's 
misrule and corruption because there is no other (pro-India) 
option. We are that option.” The claim is that away from the 
glare of publicity, Shah has reactivated his party and in another 
90 days the "cadre will hit the streets" demanding the imposition 
of Article 356 in Kashmir and a fresh poll "guaranteed by 
President K.R. Narayanan". Remember, you heard it here first. 

Juvenile Jig-Jigs 

I NDIA'S "largest selling magazine" recently did a cover story on 
it and the issue finds periodic mention in the quality press. Sex 
and the adolescent. The Urge, it seems, is finding expression ear¬ 
lier than ever before. To calm palpitating parental hearts, I orier 
two passages from my favourite chronicler of the '90s, Stephen 
Fry. The first for the activist patent; "If you really want to aack 
down on promiscuity among the young, surely you should fight 
for sex scenes on TV to be more realistic. Show the thing with 
actors who look like real people instead or models. Once children 
know about the squelch and the stench and the whole slippery 
mess of it they may become less anxious to try it out until they 
have to." The second, for the fatalist; "Before permissiveness 
came in everybody was at it like randy goats. But the moment the 
young started talking about it all the time, you couldn't get laid L 
if you were a table at the Savoy. As soon as something becomes a^ 
Right, you can't do it anymore. Self-consciousness, you see." I 
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Do OrientTiles 
have mum’s 
favourite 
marble texture^ 

thinki need 
an Onent catalogue! 
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You know how munns are.. .sweet, loving, caring. But very finicky about what they like 
and what they don't. So difficult to please. Dad wants to do up the bathroom walls in 
mum's favourite marble texture design.Trust Orient to make such tiles. 

To see the complete range of Orient's ceramic glazed tiles, ask for a catalogue and dealer locations dose to you. 
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Tomorrow’s trends, today 
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JZmIZ 

Wliat: makes or* Iszrealcs them? 


Is there a formula to manage brands over time? 

Is it possible to transform a local brand into a global 
one? Is there more to a brand than its logo, 
packaging, advertising and trademarks? 

These and many more key issues will be addressed 
byJean-Noel Kapferer, a leading international 
authority on branding. Professor of Marketing 
Strategy at HEC Graduate School of Management, 
France and Author of Strategic Brand Management and 
several other publications, Jean-Noel Kapferer will 
share with you some unique insights into the practice 
of a few of the world's most successful brands. 


Brought to you under the aegis of the 'ITC Winning 
Edge Series', this session is part of ITC's efforts to 
contribute new ideas and thinking to the field of 
management. 

A chosen few will be spending some time in 
Professor Kapferer's company. Who knows 
tomorrow, one of them could perhaps be creating 
his/her own global brand. 


A 


WINNING y EDGE SERIES 


' FOR TOMORROWS CORPORATE LEADERS 


Jean-NocI Kapferer will be in Mumbai on Dec 7, Bangalore Dec 8, Ahmedabad Dec 9, New Delhi Dec 10, Lucknow Dec 11, 

Calcutta Dec 12 and Jamshedpur Dec 13 
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THESE DAYS IT'S FASHIONABLE 
FOR HOTELS 

TO HAVE BUSINESS FLOORS. 


ThankTully. this is one fad that we can happily pass up. For The Oberoi has almys been a hotel designed for business. 
You feel it all over the hotel. On every floor. Every moment. In the calm and tranauil interiors. The distinguished 
ambience. The unobtrusive attention toyour smallest needs. All of which add up to an experience thafs uniaucly Oberoi. 
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L E TTEB S - _ 

All In the Spirit 

More than his ability, it's Agar- 
kar's attitude that draws compa¬ 
risons with Kapil Dev (A Couple 
Like Kapil, November 23). Agar- 
kar is blessed with the same spi¬ 
rit of '1 will not give in easily' 
which made the Haryana lion a 
legend. Though Mumbai-inate 
and 'genius' Satliin londulkar 
walked away with all tlie praise, 
Agarkar's role in winning the 
C’xxa-('x)la I'rophy in .Sharjah 
was no less irn(Xjrtant. In fact, it 
was his matt h-winning perfor¬ 
mances ill the tussle against Sri 
Unka that made all the differ¬ 
ence. In the first match, he took 
India to victory from a seemin¬ 
gly ini(X)ssible (xisition (a la 
Kapil), slamming a hapless 
Dharmasena for 17 runs, while 
in the return match, he destro¬ 
yed the lainkan top-order with 
ills brilliant bowling. Keep the 



spirit flowing Agarkar, we Ind¬ 
ians am proud of you. 

Jt. Narayanan, 
Chennai 

An Ongoing Struggle 

The citi/ens of des'cloping cou¬ 
ntries have to struggle to gain 
recognition tiom their counter¬ 
parts wheti thes're domiciles of 
the developed West (The Ektiki- 
lya Complex, November 16). 
Similarly in India, the Dalits 
struggle to have tliur positive 
contribution endorsed by upper 
caste mediamen, historians, sci¬ 
entists, bureaucrats and others. 

Things haven't clianged 
mucli tor them. Way back in 
the IQZOs when the Justice 
Party was tormed in Tamil 
Nadu, the then Congress lead¬ 
ership (read Brahmin) por¬ 
trayed it as a party of job¬ 
hunters. At that time its att¬ 
itude was well captured in S. 
Kuraswamy Reddy's words; "If 
we (read Dalits) ask for a min¬ 
istry, It's job-hunting; if Congr¬ 



NetOne, Net All 

Kudos for the excellent article 
portraying the success stories 
of young Indian Netpreneurs 
(The World is My Web, Novem¬ 
ber 23). Internet is one media 
which has lot of potential and 
although India's a late entrant, 


it has already carved out a slice 
of the pie. With the rich man¬ 
power it has, India can 
become a superpower in this 
field. The government only 
has to open it up for private 
service providers, rather than 
fiddling with vsnl's inefficient 
services. This will pave the 
way for e-commerce the way 
it's happening in the US. 

lacob C. Joseph, 
Bangalore 

■ 

Your cover story made interest¬ 
ing and Informative reading. 
But I believe the future of Int¬ 
ernet in India depends largely 
on the quality and range of 
services offered both in tmns 
of Internet and the sites on it. 
Also, I feel that though televi¬ 
sion as a medium has had a 
rather chaotic growth, yet it is 


essmen (read Brahmin) ask for 
it, it is patriotism." Indeed, the 
Ekalavya syndrome persists. 

Vtkrant Singh, 
Bangalore 

m 

Since tile Vedic age, the Dalits 
have been subjected to the 
most inhuman atrocities. Their 
last messiah. Dr Ambedkar, was 
also subjected to endless perse¬ 
cution in his early days. Yet 
again, the Dalit intellectuals 
and their literary movement is 
being gagged. 

In public services, Dalits are 
being sidelined or denied opp¬ 
ortunities in top positions thr¬ 
ough a prejudiced spoiling of 
their records. Political ap|X)int- 
ments arc being denied to 
them by instituting false inqui¬ 
ries against them. 

Dr K.C. Sagar, 
Ahmedabad 

Hour Of introspection 

Your concern about incidents 
of impurity within a spiritual 
organisation like lskcon is 
legitimate and proper. 
However, the article Kri¬ 
shna's Errant Disciples 
(November 16) presents a 
distorted view of iskcon's 
reform efforts. 

It's unfortunate that, ins¬ 
tead of appreciating the 
vast majority of devotees 
working quietly and since¬ 


rely to enhance and maintain 
iskcon's high standards, you’ve 
cliosen to highlight the aggres¬ 
sive and inflammatory stance of 
a small group of self-styled refo¬ 
rmers, adhering to a radical con¬ 
spiracy theory and lianding tog¬ 
ether under their self-proclai- 
m«i "isw ON Refonn Group". 

Since the passing away of 
Srila Prabhupada, iskcon devo¬ 
tees have been engaged in dia¬ 
logue about the sensitive and 
complex issue of leadership, 
"guru-ship" and initiations in 
the society. Our standards are 
high even for a regular devotee, 
what to speak of a guru. For 
some of these, the challenge 
has proved greater than their 
capability, resulting in some 
profound failures which have 
disturbed the movement. 

Although you've highlighted 
these problems, you fail to cla¬ 
rify that most of them happe¬ 
ned more than 10 years ago. 
Ihe facts of these cases too have 
been distorted and exaggerated. 



ubiquitous. The decision-mak¬ 
ers in the Net scenario should 
do well to take advantage of 
this fact. Education too will be 
more sophisticated. It's a pity 
though that Asia's biggest 
trade fair has yet to go online. 
Such a step could streamline 
the ordering process and avoid 
congestion at the fain. 

Ashlsh Gosalft, 
New Delhi 

■ * 

The details provided in your 
cover story were Indeed amaz¬ 
ing- but we feel India is five 
decades behind the US and 
Japan. Although we were only 
frogs in the well than being 
masten of the creation, India 
is at least entering 21st cen¬ 
tury on a positive note. 

TJt. Armnd, 
Calcfftta 


Along with corrating these 
problems, iskcon has been con¬ 
ducting its own assessment of 
the complex issues involved, 
seeking ways to improve itself 
and prevent recurrence. In the 
case of the child abuse instances 
we've even commissioned and 
published scholarly studies of 
the problem as part of our 
multi-pronged efforts to coun¬ 
ter this evil of modern society. 

Mahamantra Das, 
tSKCO\, 

New Delhi 

m 

Whenever the true colour of 
cultists are exposed, they offer 
ridiculous explanations to exc¬ 
use their despicable conduct. 
Witness how Swaini Gopal Kri¬ 
shna blames Kaliyug for the 
sordid deeds committed by 
ISKCON members. He also has 
the audacity to say, in defence 
of some of these gurus, that 
temptation has got the better 
of holy men over the ages. Yet, 
he calls them "holy men"! 

It's shocking to see Vajpayee 
with one of the accused, Lok- 
nath Swangi. He should be more 
careful while dealing with pre¬ 
sent-day "spiritualists". Dubious 
spiritualists or godmen like Dhl- 
rendra Brahmachari and Cha- 
ndraswaml have tarnished the 
ima^ of former PMs. 

Jayakrishna Saku, 
Bolangir, Orissa 
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Some watches are trendy. 


Some of them are unique. 


See the difference. 



Rado DiaStar Integral 'Superjubil^'. Sparkling diamonds on the scratchproof surface of the sapphire crystal give the watch a 
sophisticated elegance, the fine elements of the bracelet are in skin-friendly, scratchproof high-tech ceramics. 


Rado. A different world 


RADO 

Switzerland 
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ETTERS 


Going Beyond Cricket 

Paramjcet SingJi's climb to the 
Flying Sikh's .tti-year-old 4(KJ m 
track record is indeed a superla¬ 
tive effort (Rcivnl-Breakiiix h'lrt, 
November 16). It shows that 
Indian athletics has the will 
and the ])ull, it only needs cash 
and competition. 

Athletes who, live yeais ago, 
ran the same timings as I'aiam- 
jeet overt(H)k him to win the 
initials at the .Asian track and 
field at lukiioka. I’hough 
I’aramieel went siib-46 sec 
here, he tailed to win any 
medals. This had prompted 
him to say that had he run as 
many rates as the others, he'd 
as well be among the medals. 



It's unfortunate that sports 
athies'ers like I’aramjeet, Vishy 
Anand and Leander Paes do 
not get the same coverage and 
encouragement as cricket non¬ 
achievers like Rajesh Chauhan. 
You could be a lot more sympa¬ 
thetic towards non-cricket spo¬ 
rtsmen. They deserve it. 

M. Shahid Abdullah, 
Karnataka 

The Right Show 

I burst into laughter after seeing 
Vajirayee's cat toon on the cover 
of your issue I'/r Hop, Novem¬ 
ber 16). You'se very rightly 
called him Mi Hop. as nolrcxly 
would have ever e.\|)ectecl that 
this government will tail on all 
trouts. I think the mi' now sho- i 
uid amend its election cam[w- 
ign slogan pitting A'ajpavee as 
"The .Man India Awaits". No 
Indian wouid like to see him 
again on the I’M's scat. 

Molul Sharifi Ashraf, | 
Luiknow i 

Food for Thought 

i was really shocked to read 
about the dinner hosted Iw AP 
minister T.N. Rao, who servesj 
the meat of endangered species 


as delicacies {Sloiimh Full of 
I'miihle, November 16). Worse, a 
cabinet minister casually admits 
that cooking of endangered 
s(x-cies is regular fare for vii-s. 

We have sejme e.xcellent wild¬ 
life protection laws, but they 
have to be enforcc'd and obser¬ 
ved rigorously, so that none can 
dare to tlout them—be it our 
screen heroes or the saviours of 
our country, our politicians. 

Dr Ashwini Deshpande, 
Nagpur 

Social Justice? 

It's sad that 300 million or so 
poor people in this country 
can't afford to eat rice and 
wheat at ail times, ieave alone 
onions and tomatoes 
whether they sell at Rs 10 
or Rs 50 a kg (V'c'gflriWe 
Ste»', NovemlH’r 9). Bung¬ 
ling politicians have now 
added another .300 mil¬ 
lion middle-class people 
to the "can't see, can't 
touch, can'l buy cate¬ 
gory". Is this the Indian 
politicians' way of ensur¬ 
ing social justice? 

Dr V. Nandagopal, 
Perundural 

The Buddhist Way 

This is in response to Prafull 
tloradia's letter (November 9) 
in which he states his party's 
stand on Buddhism and the 
Sanatan dharrna and suggests 
that Dr Arnartya Sen spare a lit¬ 
tle time for history. On the 
contrary it's Goradia and the 
Sangh parivar who should read 
hi.story. It's bizarre to even 
assume that Buddhism was 
only a protest against the San¬ 
atan dharrna. There was no 
Sanatan dharrna in .500 BC. It’s 
only a creation and ideology of 
the last 200 years, the unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt to integrate ail 
streams of Hindu religion. 

It's even more fantastic to ass¬ 
ume Buddhism to be a religion. 
The Webster's dictionary de.s- 
crilies religion as a concern 
over what exists beyond the 
visible world, different from 
philosophy in that it operates 
through taith and intuition 
rather than reason. I challenge 
Goradia to find a single point 
that even hints at any sem¬ 
blance to the defined notions 


Tourism: the Positive Side 


In his story Dollars or Soul 
(November 9), Francois Gau¬ 
tier conclucles by saying 
"tourism kills the soul of a 
nation" and quotes Sri l-anka 
as an example. The 17-year- 
long conflict in Sri Lanka has 
more to do with 
killing the soul 
(and people) of 
that nation than 
tourism possibly 
could. How about 
looking at success 
stories like Spain, 
whose economy 
was on the 
brink of dis¬ 
aster before it 
started earning 
revenue through tourism. An 
island state like the Maldives 
depends totally on tourism as 
a source of income; they've 
almost no other natural reso¬ 
urces. The government of the 
Maldives has ensured the sue- 


■ 


cessful and careful exploi¬ 
tation of this foreign currency 
earner so as to sufficiently 
protect the Maldivian people 
and their culture (read "soul") 
against the evils of tourism. 
Other successes include Singa¬ 
pore and Dubai, 
both being res¬ 
tricted in terms 
of ibeal and nat¬ 
ural resources, 
but making sen¬ 
sible decisions 
to attract inc¬ 
ome through 
tourism. Has 
Gautier 

__ considered 

the job-aeat- 
ion possibilities of a well- 
functioning and burgeoning 
tourism industry, in a country 
with lin unemployment rate 
of over 40 pet cent? 

Ettxabeth Erasmus, 
Mumbai 






of religion in Buddhism. 
Buddhism is purely a philoso¬ 
phy which has a single goal, to 
enable all sentient beings to 
achieve self-realisation and 
peace within. 

This forced inclusion 
into the Hindu pantheon 
is a recurring whim of the 
proponents of Hindutva 
and it is exactly this ideol¬ 
ogy from which sprouts 
the rhetoric and violence 
accompanying their poli¬ 
tics. We are not you, we do 
not believe in you and do 
not wish to be identified 
with your beliefs. 1 regret to 
announce Mr Goradia that we 
do not want membership to 
your club of fear and hatr^. 

Sachin Singh, 
Palampur, HP 

Honourable intentions 

The government's decision to 
rewrite history and impart tra¬ 
ditional religious values in edu¬ 
cational curricula in schools is 
not all against the traditional 
secular spirit of India (Colour of 
the Alphabet, November 2). The 
Indian Constitution guarantees 
freedom of religion and the fre¬ 
edom to run institutions as per 


one's cultural and religious val¬ 
ues. A tre-e is known by its fruit, 
and the present-day valueless 
and faulty, job-oriented educa¬ 
tion has naturally produced 
frustrated, valueless youth. 


Fusing moral ethos with educa¬ 
tion is a healthy trend. How¬ 
ever, such a remoulded syllabus 
shouldn't be against any relig¬ 
ion or community. 

Safta Itfital, 
New Delhi 

ClariflGation 

In our t;over story Slippery 
Catch last week (November 30), 
we had suggested that the 
Ambanis could be helping The 
Indian Express financially. The 
Indian Express group has since 
informed us that this is untrue, 
and we retract the statement 
and regret it—Editor 
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JITENDER GUPTA 


Bohit Baluja lends his civilian mite to improve traffic in India 


BUSE might flow, fists shak¬ 
en, fingers pointed, but most 

Delhiites are resigned to the muscle-wtcnching, stomach- 
lurching experience of their city's roads. Not Rohit Baluja though. 

On December 6, 1991, Baluja made history ot sorts when he 
managed to persuade the Registrar to formally register the Insti¬ 
tute of Road Traffic Education (iRri:), the first citizen's initiative 
pitched at working with government machinery to improve traf¬ 
fic conditions in the country, 'it took one year just to get the 
society registered," rues Baluja, “because the Registrar thought 
improving road traffic was the government's prerogative!" 

The well-to-do owner of Baluja International, more popularly 
known as 'Baluja Shoes', needn't have bothered. Though 85,000 
people in the country die annually in road accidents and 6-8 
people in Delhi die every day, Baluja wasn't inspired by personal 
or public tragedy. Incredibly, what did move him to take the 
wheel of traffic reform was simply the mad, careering experience 
of it. “Every' time I came back from Europe, the 
contrast depressed me," says he. 

Visits to various police and traffic departments 
revealed a Irighteningly haphazard situation. 

Far from regularising or enforcing traffic rules, 
random experiments were being blithely condu¬ 
cted on public money and time; ineffective flip¬ 
pers on the road, blackening ot headlights intro¬ 
duced, then withdrawn... “There's not even one 
driver training institute for heavy vehicles in 
north India," exclaims Baluja incredulously. 

Today, seven years after Baluja started, the irtf. 
boasts five hi-tech enforcement vans called int¬ 
erceptors, sponsored by Manili. Kitted with alcoinats to test driv¬ 
ers' breath, laser-based speed measuring equipment and built-in 
studios—complete with viewing, recording and printing equip¬ 
ment—the interceptors ate highly efficient education and enforc¬ 
ement units. "The idea is to film how a driver violates rules, show 
him the clip, educate him, timi punish. Three new vans which are 
due will issue computerLsed challans that include a print-out of 
the section of the lasv which has been violated," beams Baluja 


with a faint trace of pride. 
Employc*d by the Delhi transport 
and traffic departments, irte's existing five Interceptors have rep¬ 
ortedly mopped up Rs 4.8 crore in challan money in the last 17 
months. One led the Delhi Police in the Republic Day Parade in 
'96. But the acceptance iRtE now enjoys didn't come easy. 

When Baluja first started knocking on doors, most officials were 
aghast. How could a civilian have the temerity to offer to train 
the police and traffic de|)artments? "One commissioner of police 
told me, if you’ve got too much money, donate it to the police 
fund," Baluja laughs. "It seems funny now, but really the invest¬ 
ment was more in time and tension than money. Everyone tried 
to put me off." Scuttling well-meaning advice to start an ngo on 
AIDS, cancer, deprived children, vidims of rape or other "fashion¬ 
able and mure emotive" subjects, Baluja stuck to his guns. In '93, 
the Madras traffic police became the first to ask irte to train its 
personnel. Meghalaya, Delhi, Haryana and Andhra Pradesh soon 
followed suit. "We use whatever resources the 
IRTF, offers. They're helping us a lot," affirms 
Mukund Upadhaye, dcp. Traffic Police, Delhi. 

Apart from training bus drivers, personnel tra¬ 
iners, motor licensing officials and training sch¬ 
ools, IRTE has also started a Student Traffic Volu¬ 
nteers Sponsorhip Scheme, funded by Shell 
which pays 40 iRTE-trained I)elhi University stu¬ 
dents a stipend of Rs 1,000 a month to assist tra¬ 
ffic police at {teak hours. Finally, in what is its 
most ambitious plan yet, irte has tied up with 
Austria's Hubert Abner Academy to develop edu¬ 
cational film capsules on traffic law, road mark¬ 
ings, familiarity with vehicles, situation-based4raJning, defensive 
driving given bad roads, animals on roads, Indisciplined traffic. 

Well intentioned it is, but how effective has the irte been? As 
Kiran Bedi says: "Anybody even thinking of maldng such an effort 
needs to be encouraged.” The irte may not have made autobahns 
of our roads yet, but it's only seven yean old. Besides, Rohit Baluja 
is a driven man. And if you want to assist him in that drive, just 
call 91-11-6816868,681350S; Fax; 91-11-6817965. ■ 


By SHOMA CHAUDHURY 



“One commissioner 
of poiice toid me, if 
you’ve got too much 
money, donate it.” 
How couid a civiiian 
dare to offer to train 
the traffic cops? 
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RAILWAYS 


Blood on the Tracis 


A less callous attitude to safety and maintenance could have saved about 200 lives 


BySOMAWADH WAin Kauri jKhanna)_ 

R obed in bloody woollens, they 
lay on rows of ice. The stench of 
death hung heavy over the slushy 
makeshift morgue at the Arya 
Samaj College in Khanna in 
Punjab's Ludhiana district. With strangers 
prodding and prying them to satisfy their 
curiosity and image-hungry photographers 
capturing their dead, bloated shapes. They 
had hop^ for a happier destination. They 
had expected a safer jour- rajeshbhambi 
ney. India's annual railway 
absurdities and accidents, 
however, claimed these 
unsuspecting. Innocent 
lives—about 200 of them. 

Yet another disaster on the 
tracks has transformed 
sleeping passengers into sta¬ 
tistics. As the superfast 
Frontier Mall Golden Tem¬ 
ple Express was zooming 
past the green farmlands of 
Kauri village near Khanna at 
three in the morning, a cou¬ 
pling gave way, derailing 
seven coaches which fell 
onto the adjacent track. 

Three minutes later, the 
Sealdah Express, which had 
picked up speed after 
pulling out from Ludhiana 
station—just 30 km from 
the accident site—rammed 

ANOOP KAMATH 


into the coaches. The impact was fatal. 

The media, which hurried to the site, was 
quick to dub it "Punjab's worst train disas¬ 
ter". Railway minister Nitish Kumar also 
made it to the spot on time and (no sur¬ 
prises here) ordered an inquiry into the 
mishap. As had been done earlier this 
August when 24 people had died at Parli 
Vaijanath when a goods train had rammed 
into the Manmad-Kachiguda Express. And 
the year before that in July, when 12 had 
been killed in a collision of two express 


trains near Faridabad. And the year before 
that in April, when the Gorakhpur-Gonda 
Express collided with a stationary goods 
train at Daomingarh to kill 60... 

But this exhaustive list of probes ordered 
into what's now almost an annual fea¬ 
ture—collisions—didn't seem to impress 
anyone at the latest disaster site. Least of 
all those who lay in excruciating pain at 
the Khanna Civil Hospital. "Train acci- 

Tha wreckage at the accident site: deja vu 



FAILSAFE MEASURES THAT FAILED 



ghtsintheftontandltw 
rear for enwrgencies. m ttw Frontier's case both 
were quite leeless; the engine had rut on ahead 
alter dw i»Hipllng broke and the flasher In the 
rear was Invisible to the Sealdah which was 
approaching from the other dtrecdon. 


2 Delonslors the size of the shoe-polish tins, always carried by the guard, 
could have been used to warn the approaching train. The guard has to 
place three of them at 
specified distonces 
: behind and ahead of ttie' 

^ -mb). The efficacy of d# 

dtpenda on the 
piaca dw 


9 AH guards are provided wdh portable phones. In an stecdilied sector 
•J (which this was) there, Is a phone socket every kilometre. The guard then 
has to locate this socljet plug In the phone and Inform the sectional 
controHer, who charts outdie running of trains. The latter In turn Informs 
the station master vdA could then signat the approacbino train (kt this 
case the driver of 
the Sealdah Express)! 
toshg). 

Tlma-in-handis 
again a factor, as Is 
the position of the 
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l&APANY 


Ever wondered what it takes to be India's 
largest Consumer Electronics and Home Appliances 
Company ! A never-ending quest for excellence. 
And a solid foundation built on quality, technology 
and innovation. Meet VIdeocon. A company that 
has successfully adapted international technology to 
suit Indian needs, with an enviable number of‘Firsts’ 
that vouch for its relentless pursuit of innovation. It 
introduced India's first television with PIP (Picture in 
Picture), FFST (Full Flat Square Tube), Surround 


Sound and also the Bazooka technology. VIdeocon 
has constantly pushed the frontiers of technology 
to get the best, and has delighted customers across 
the length and breadth of the country. 

So, when it comes to Colour Televisions, 
Video Products, Audio Systems et al., remember, 
VIdeocon will always have a product that’s just 
right for you. No wonder, this new symbol promises 
to unleash a new force in the life of millions. A new 
force that is Videocon. 



VIDEOCON 







RAILWAYS 


dents, road accidents, plane 
accidents. India is an accident 
specialist. Inquiries will only 
discover that," fulminated a 
profusely bandaged Bhairon 
Yadav of Bihar. "My friend here 
had to limp to the public- 
phone to call relatives and tell 
them we are alive. The nikam- 
ma sarkar (useless government) 
didn't even have the decency 
to arrange that much for us 
after having nearly killed us." 

Pieces of glass emtxidded all 
over her back and face, Satwant 
Kaur, however, seemed more 
ready to forgive. "I don’t care 
how it happened, if they just 
tell me where my husband is. 
No one knows. Please find him. 
They keep telling me several 
have died," the Batla resident 
agoni.sed. Pathetically pleading 
with everyone in sight to help 
locate her "tall, heavy sardar", 
she helplessly cursed and coa¬ 
xed those around her by turns. 


L ike Satwant, many others 
writhed in frustration and 
fury at the sheer inadequ¬ 
acy of the support system pro¬ 
vided for Mission Clean-up at 
Kauri. The accident site had 
just two phone lines, an over¬ 
worked fax machine and a cou¬ 
ple of well-meaning but ill-pre¬ 
pared railway officials as props 
delivered by the world’s largest 
democracy to cope with the 
tragedy. Barely legible passen¬ 
ger lists, hand-scribbled names 
of the dead and the injured 
and indecipherable photostats listing the 
hospitals where the injured had been 
transferred did rounds of fumbling hands 
as tense relatives drove hundreds of miles 
to find out the fate of their loved one. 

"Considering they are so regular and sys¬ 
tematic with their accidents, the railways 
should be better prepared to deal with 
deaths and disasters at a larger scale with 
the passing years," said Vineet Kochchar, 
voice dripping angr>' .sarcasm. Having dis¬ 
covered his gravely injured relative in a 
Ludhiana hospital earlier, Kochchar was in a 
tizzy trying to locate the former’s wife. After 
three hours of questioning sympathetic but 
confused officials, which )ielded half-baked 
guesses, his tension was apparent. 

As were the shortcomings of those amid 
the mangled wreckage. Huge aanes undid 
the collision chaos with hundreds of people 
at dangerous proximity. This, while person¬ 
nel from the Security and Accident Relief 
department of the railways worked their 
way into heaps of iron more on a trial and 


Ptwtoonplw by HAjmSH MTIYM./ INDIAN EXPRESS 




error basis than with any visible expertise. 

"Many might have died because we 
couldn't get them out on time," mumbled 
Rajkumar Singh, part of the volunteer 
scouts group from the railways, many of 
whom were hanging around simply as 
onlookers for want of better instructions 
on their deployment. Another scout, Harjit 
Singh, admitted his training did not equip 
him to handle anything as horrendous as 
this accident. Visibly shaken, he said: 
"People are looking up to us for assistance 


retafIvBS, 



ViilagRrs join the resuce 
effort; the bodfes at the 
temporary morgue: grisly toll 

but I am so frightened myself. I 
never expected to be in these 
kind of circumstances. Why 
did this happen?" 

According to an unofficial ver¬ 
sion from a railways officer, the 
accident could have happened 
because of three reasons. First, 
a broken track could have 
caused the derailment. Second, 
there could have been a break¬ 
age in the overhead electric 
line. But the official feels that 
the third explanation is the 
most likely; that the maintenance division 
might have overlooked the fault in the 
coupling in the Frontier Express. 

All three possible causes are incidents of 
gross negligence. Which makes a mockery 
of the railway minister’s "informal chat" 
with the media at the accident spot, when 
he said that the scale of the disaster would 
have been much less if only the derailed 
coaches had toppled over into the fields on 
the other side Instead of the tracks. 

Quite obviously, when so much is left to 
chance by way of maintenance and ser¬ 
vice, chance plays havoc in more ways 
than one. Trains will topple the "wrong 
way" If they are poorly maintained and 
ran on ill-serviced tracks. Worse, if toppled 
trains become annual events forgotten in 
all but some probe files gathering dust 
somewhere, then they add to the indignity 
of the dead passengers. Dead passengers 
who lie on those rows of ice. After an 
avoidable, last journey to nowhere. Thanks 
to the Indian Railways. ■ 
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Videocon - India's largest Consumer 
Electronics and Home Appliances Company 
has an enviable number of ‘Firsts’ to its 
credit, that vouch for its relentless pursuit 
of innovation. It pioneered the concept of 
Washing Machines with astounding results, 
brought to you Neuro Fuzzy technology, the 
largest twIn-tOb Washing Machine, gave 
you India's first No-Frost Refrigerator, and 
also Rotary Compressor technology in 


Air-conditioners. It has constantly endeavoured 
to adapt the best of international technology from 
across the world to improve the quality of life, 
and give better value for money. 

So, when it comes to Washing Machines, 
Refrigerators, Air-conditioners et al., remember, 
Videocon will always have a product that's just 
ri^t for you. No wonder, millions of Videocon 
products have found their way into the homes 
and hearts of people across India. 



VIDEOCON 

BRING HOME THE LEADER 


|B<W/VIL/FP/98/Z19 














OUTLOOK/SOFRES-IVIODE OPINION POLL IN IVIUIVIBAI 

72 per cent say Pakista 


As Bal Thackeray raised Ihe pilch against 
Pakistan cricketers, Outlook Sofres-MODE 
conducted an opinion poll among 410 
respondents in Mumbai between November 
24-26. An overwhelming majority agree that 
Pakistan should be allowed to play in 
Mumbai, and 56 per cent admit Thackeray 
is spoiling the city's reputation as the prime 
sporting arena. But again, 53 per cent say 
the Sena-BJP alliance in Maharashtra 
should not be put in jeopardy. 


Caught 
and Bowled 


Stung by BJP on domestic issues, Thackeray 
tries to make an issue out of Pakistan cricket 

BySUJATAANANDAN 






A lice in wonderland must have Iwen Bal Thackeray's bed¬ 
time read. Like the good queen in the Lewis Carroll clas¬ 
sic, the Shiv Sena supremo has all too frequently 
decreed, “Off with his head". Only, this time the Sena 
chief was targeting Atal Behari Vajpayee, no less. Or was 
he? Early last week, he roared that Pakistani cricketers should be 
banned in India and even threatened to snap 
ties with the bji> when the prime minister 
refused to play ball. But, then, before the week 
was over, the Tiger was suddenly, and surpris¬ 
ingly, all set to mew, “I am fed up and embar¬ 
rassed. Stop the verbal war," he told the media. 

The BJP should not l)e blamed for lieing driven 
madder than the Mad Hatter. Thackeray's quick¬ 
silver changes of iikkkI can be upsetting. But 
that's just the way he functions. On the eve of 
the 1998 Lok Sabha elections, he called for a sec¬ 
ular, national monument in Ayrxlhya—that 
earned him the ridicule of Vishwa Hindu 
Parlshad general secretary Ashok Singhal. Ihls 
was a carefully aimed shot to woo Muslim voters 
in Maharashtra. In December 1997, he allowed a 
congregation of 10 lakh members of the minor¬ 
ity community at the grounds behind his rest- 
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Graphics by ANOOP KAMATH 




dence, Matoshree, for a three-day discourse on the Quran. 

But when the ballot boxes were opened, it was clear that 
Muslims had voted against the Shiv Sena-Bjr alliance. It is a slight 
that Thackeray has neither forgotten nor forgiven. Now hemmed 
in by Justice B.N. Srikrishna's indictment for his role in the 1992- 
9.3 riots and wracked by charges of corruption and mismanage¬ 
ment against the Sena government, Thackeray has been left with 
little option but to go back to inanities like banning a cricket 
match not scheduled to be played in Mumbai in the first place. 

This is a point Kirit Somaiyya, the city’s bjp unit president, does 
not hesitate to underscore. "When there is no match scheduled in 
Maharashtra, where is the question of worrying about any ten¬ 
sion?" But left without any issues in Maharashtra, Thackeray reck¬ 
oned cricket could be a winner in assembly polls in January 2000. 
But {X)lls may be held much earlier, if the Independents (largely 
Congress rebels) supporting the minority Sena-Bjp regime return to 
the parent party. These Independents and breakaway Shiv Sainiks, 
led by fonner minister Ganesh Naik, have been 
putting pressure on Sharad Pawar to seize power. 
The Congress has already begun the process to 
re-admit rebels. According to Pawar, when the 
Congress is absolutely ready to pull the rug from 
under Thackeray, his party would prefer to go to 
the polls. "We do not want to rule without a 
mandate. Because we know we will win," he 
says. But he squashed rumours that he had met 
a delegation of Independent mlas in Mumbai. 
“My meeting with them here didn't happen. But 
they (the rebels) did meet me in Panchmarhi." 

A claim supported by Madhavrao Sdndia, aicc 
general secretary in charge of Maharashtra, who 
told the media after a tour to his ancestral district 


Thackeray bai motivatad Sena activists to protest 
(right) against a Pakistan crlckot tour to India 
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of Satara, "Don't shoot 
(queries). But I can tdl 
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■ 22L«»-;■;'•>• , than here." (He was 

.' referring to Independ- 
Ca nt say: 10% ., gnts supporting the 

Shekhawat governm- 
ent CTOSsing the floor 
months before polls). 

All this made Thackeray see red. TTie bjp too gave him some emb¬ 
arrassing moments hy spouting criticism of his pet slum re-devel¬ 
opment project and free electricity to farmers (a sop which is not 
forthcoming because minister for energy Gopinath Munde is blo¬ 
cking it). So he wanted his warning—to pull out of the alliance if 
the BJP did not cancel the cricket tour—taken seriously. It was not. 

At the same time, the bjp is agonising over the fact that the two 
allies are not seeing eye to eye on most matters. The Congress, 
which had an effective poll pact with the Samajwadi Party and rpi 
last time, is on a better wicket. But still, the bjp has decided that 
while it may put up with the Sena, it will certainly not shut up. 

While friends and foes may dismiss Thackeray's theatrical dia¬ 
tribe, at least one section takes him seriously; Kashmiri Pandits. 
“In government or out of it, Thackeray is at least consistent about 
Kashmir," says Ashok Pandit of Panun Kashmir, a representative 
body of Kashmiri Hindus in Mumbai. "Which is more than one 
can say of the bjp. It seems to have dropped Kashmir from their 
agenda once they came to power. A cricket match is almost like 
war and playing each other will not bridge our differences. 
Vajpayee is being hypocritical by talking of providing security to 
the Pakistan cricket team: he should secure the lives of Kashmiri 
Pandits first. And home minister L.K. Advani is a greater failure 
than Indrajit Gupta on this score." 

Reactions like this delight Thackeray, who Is on the defensive 
when it comes to more serious issues.- But he has now decided to 
test his case. With the bjp having lobbed the ball back into his 
court, he has called for "getting rid of the balls and sticking with 
the racquets* (sic). Rackets like the one he has created, though, 
do not quite make for, well, good cricket. ■ 











Be Patient, Soniaji 


T his column is being written at that awkward 
moment when the elections in Delhi, 
Kajasthan, Mi/oram and Madhya Pradesh 
have already taken place but the results have 
not been announced. But I am less concerned 
with what has happened in them than in 
what could happen in their aftermath. 

Exit polls in Delhi suggest that the bjp is likely to lose 
to the Congress. Pre-election opinion polls had suggested 
that Rajasthan was likely to go the same way, despite 
having one of the best chief ministers in the country. If 
these predictions come true, then regardless of what hap¬ 
pens in Madhya Pradesh, the Congress rank and file will 
start demanding that the party move or support a vote 
withdrawing confidence from Mr Vajpayee's govern¬ 
ment. Till as recently as three months ago, one could 
have relied on Mrs Sonia Gandhi to turn their pleas 
down. At the akx meeting at Panchmarhi, the party had 
been firm in its resolve to fight and come back to power 
on its own. Today one can no longer be sure that this 
resolve will hold. 


In the intervening months, the Congress has allied itself 
firmly with the new caste-based alliance of Laloo Yadav 
and Mulayam Singh Yadav. Only a 


Toppling the 


fortnight ago it accepted the support 
of the Communists. A new "secular" 


government 
now will 
cause great 
harm to the 
Congress, its 
president and 
the nation 
as well. 


coalition has thus emerged, which is 
perfectly capable of unseating the bjp- 
ied government, with only a little 
help from the outside. That help 
could easily come from the likes of 
Smt Jayalalitha. 

Before Mrs Gandhi succumbs to the 
temptation, she would do well to ask 
herself two questions; will unseating 
the BJP and forming a government 
help the Congress party? And will it 
help the nation? A moment's cool 
reflection will show that it can do 


neither. By forming an alliance to unseat Mr Vajpayee the 
Congress will display an unseemly haste to come to 
posver. Ihe electorate will conclude that nothing has 
changeci in the party, and that for it power remains an 
end in itself and not the means to an end, which should 
be gcK)d governance. The country desperately needs the 
latter and not the former. For three years It has had no 
growth whatever; agriculture. Industry and, if the statistics 
are not fudged, the services sector have all stagnated. 

Three generations of job seekers have left schools and col¬ 
leges only to find that there are no jobs out there for 
them. What makes it worse for them is that for four years 
between 1993 and 1996 this was not so. Ever so briefly, 
the country had tasted seven per cent growth, a doubling 
of employment generation and a decline—the very first 
ever—in the number of job seekers on the live register of 
the employment exchanges. A new era of hope had 
dawned, only to be proved false. Today the country is des¬ 
perate for progress. Every other party has failed it, and 
people remember with growing nostalgia the stability and 


hope that the Congress had brought back to them till 
only three years ago. The Congress needs to build on this 
yearning and to feed it with responsible promises of 
action. It needs to remind people over and over again that 
coalitions, by their very nature, cannot deliver a firm and 
stable government. Hurrying into another coalitictt will 
be a sign that the party's promise to fight for the peoples' 
mandate on Its own was so much ^^^^^^Javachandrm 
hot and that the confi- ||||||||m|||||||m||| 
that Mrs Sonia Gandhi has 

The Congress' choice partners 
only compound the damage. 

For are the very parties that, 
as members the United 
were so rejected by the 

electorate because 

snuffed out the hope of a better 
future the Congress 
in 

1996. Were the Congress to form 
a their help 

would become their 
oner. Between them, the cpi(m), 
the Rashtriya Loktantrik Morcha and the aiadmk would 
ensure that the present paralysis In government would 
continue. In as little as a year, both the Congress and its 
president would be irredeemably discredited. 

T he damage that toppling the bjp government 

would do to the nation would also be considerable. 

Ever since the end of the Congress dominance. It 
has been apparent that stability and good government 
will return to the Centre only when two stable coalitions 
or parties emerge, that is, when dominant party democ¬ 
racy gives way to bipolar or binodal democracy. The bjp 
came to power as rank outsiders to the governmental 
system, and made a huge number of blunders. But In the 
past eight months they have gradually come to terms 
with the compulsions of government and the need for 
continuity in policies. Today they are at the final stages 
of extremely important negotiations with the US on 
India's future place in the world order. They have 
learned the hard way that the crackpot economic theo¬ 
ries espoused by diehards in the Sangh parivar can only 
lead to ruin. And have taken up the task of economic 
reform with vigour if not as yet with a sense of direction. 
Lastly, the bjp is slowly but surely marginalising the 
Hindu fanatics within the saffron hold. The actions of 
the VHP and the Bajrang Dal need to be seen as the out¬ 
bursts of people who see themselves being^^idelined and 
not as reflections of some deep and sinister "Hindu" 
design to change the pluralistic nature of Indian society. 

It is important that these many processes of learning 
and governance remain undisturb^ for some time longer. 

I say this despite my personal, certain commitment to 
vote for the Congras in the next general election, because 
for the party, coming to power is las important than 
doing so in ^e right way and for the ri^t reasons. ■ 
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WILL SONIA GANDHI SHOW RESTRAINT OR HASTEN A CHANGE AT THE CENTRE? 
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So apart from a few fireworks for the ben¬ 
efit of TV crews outside 10, Janpath, (and 
the adjoining Congress headquarters), the 
party is upping the ante, but cautiously. 
Party leaders expect the momentum of 
victory to take them further but are speak¬ 
ing within the limits of "restraint with 
responsibility"—the buzzphrase handed 
down by Sonia to senior leaders. 

With the results going the way it has, anti- 
Bji> parties are haq)ing on what it signifies 
for Vajpayee's government. The Congress is 
claiming, obviously, that the results are a 
vote against the 'anti-people' policies of the 
Bjp and in favour of its own "secular and 
pro-poor" credentials. Says Arnbika Soni, 
(Mrty spokes|)erson: "The results show that 
the people have rejected the policies of the 

ShaMiawat: re|8cted In Rajasthan 


current govenunent. They have lost the 
right to rule." The a>i(M), too, pitched in. 
According to politburo member Sitaram 
Yechuri, "this government has lost the cred¬ 
ibility to rule". And added the key point— 
"In case this government falls, we will give 
issue-based support to the Congress." 

Public posturing apart, with an over- 
whelming mandate, the pressure on a 
reluctant Sonia to form the government is 
building up. But as an aicc office-bearer 
puts it: "If we form a government at the 
Centre, it will be the kiss of death for the 
Congress." But he admits that Sonia will 
have to withstand tremendous pressure 
from all rungs of the party. During the 
course of the campaign, Sonia had taken 
an aggressive line: "Ahi siirkar ko jana 
chahiye (this government should go)". 

The Congress landslide also puts the 

PflASHANT PANJIAR 


Congress aside, Vajpayee's key 
struggle is within his party 

N ice guys finish last Especially when 
both their desire and ability to lead 
a political party into the only battle 
that really matters—the electoraMs 
found wanting, irritated as his aides may 
be with this description of prime minis¬ 
ter Atal Behari Vaj^yee, the resounding 
defeat of the bjp in three frontline north 
Indian states seems to edhfirm this per¬ 
ception. The fact that this view emanatoi 
fi:om the Sangh parivar Itself will provide 
them even less solace. 

Look at the run-up to the polls. While 
most senior bjp members were ducking 
into the nearest available doorway at the 
sight of the media after the exit polls were 
out, Vajpayee decided to make, in the 
wo^s of a party leader, "two amazing sta¬ 
tements". First, he admitted that he could 
not rule out a mid-term poll. And before 
that he ciaim^ that, in effect, the tina 
(there is no alternative) logic was at work 
and the bjf's allies 
could not desert it bec¬ 
ause that would amo¬ 
unt to a betrayal of the 
people's verdict. In 
fact, even on the even¬ 
ing of November 28 
when disaster In the 
shape of the results 
were coming in, a beaming Vajpayee insi¬ 
sted that "state elections will have no 
effect" on his government's majority. 

Earlier in the day, after perfunctory 
meetings with party leaders including 
home minister L.K. Advanl, Vajpayee was 
closeted with the likes of George 
Fernanda, R.K. Hegde and S.S. Bamala, 
described by an aide as "our closat alUa", 
who held 1^ hand and promised cmitin- 
ued support. Sending out the dear mes¬ 
sage that for die Vajpayee govenunent, It 
Is survival that is up^rmost on its mind. 
Ilie flak, unsur^ln^y, is going to 
come fiom within. "Afto this unexpedi^ 
and disastrous performance, we have to 
make up our minds whether we Want to. 
survive or perform. 'Ifiih is the Issue that 
will halve to be raised ova the next few 
weeks as we introspect aid analyse when 
we went wnuig,* says a qp ideologue. The 
problan is that 'pe^rmance' means dif- 
femnt things to diffaait factions of the . 
WP, The hanUine element in the party is - 
^ speaking of die "puntshment* fhty^ have . 
beat handed out tot ignoring thde "(Us-' ., 
ttnedvenas* (a du^ dfeg^ for the' > 
Hlndutva {rfai^}. The {xfol^ is . 
dw 'haidBoets' knew 
' they agreed fw the paityfo^ t^.t^ 



SHEKHAWAi; A CLOSE FRIEND, TOLD VAJPAYEE 
HE SHOULD HAVE CHECKED PRICES EARLIER. 
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national agenda fot govonancethat brought 
the VajpajFee adnilnlsttatloh Into being. 

‘That.d^'tmean ^ patty should go soft 
<m these issues. Annbunce a lOO^y cam¬ 
paign on Vande Mataiam or swade^l and 
then see the level of mobilisation among die 
cadre. One of the causes for the defeat has 
been the complete loss of morale among the 
tank and file; we have reports from Delhi that 
tiadltlonaf ajp voters who would need only a 
little bit of convincing from workers to get 
over their disappointment with the govern¬ 
ment and come out to vote were not even vis¬ 
ited once by our workers,* says an ass activist 
working with a Sangh affiliate. Leaders such 
as Bjp general secretary and the election in- 
charge for Madhya I^adesh Narendra Modi 
emphasised that ffie party has to reinvigorate 
itself and that it cannot do tills by ignoring 
Issua that have caught the imag^ation (tf 
the people and mobilised the cadre. In fact, 
the coming days are likely to see the party dis¬ 
tancing itself from the government. 

There Is a growing disenchantment among 
the Sangh faithful with both the style and 
content of the Vajpayee administration. It 



would, perhaps, be fair to say the one reason 
which persuaded even those in the Sangh 
who have not exactly been Vajpayee's great¬ 
est admirers to accept him as the party's 
prime ministerial candidate when Advani 
unilaterally armounced his name a couple of 
years ago, was that he was their only *mass 
leader*. And mass leaders are expected to win 
elections for the faithful. These polls saw 
Vajpayee as the star campaigner who made 
no real difference to the result. 

Already, some qp activists with strong sss 
ties are whispering that Advani taking over 
from an 'ailing' Vajpayee early next year may 
"save the party ffom min". But insiders admit 
that, emi in the very unlikely event of Adv¬ 
ani being amenable, such a move will be s^ 
by the people only as a palace coup and npth- 
iiig more. ‘Some may desire it, Imt a vdsh is 
all it will remain," says a party spokesman. 

The fire-fighting to ke^ tiie government 
going will be done by the mo. The PM's aides 
are quick to pr^teut that a goieral election 
is not in the interest either of the g|P or its 
allies glvai -the mood of the dectorate. And 
Insist tiutt the next few mrniths will be used 
to improve tiie taiage and petformanq^ rff the 
coaUtioa But tire Shng^ seems telu^t to 
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Vajpayee: wilt the allies stick by him? 

focus on the strategy adoplwl by Sonia. She 
has consistently refasctl to go along with 
any regional party—in sharp contrast to 
P.V. Narasimha Rao who was even willing 
to play second fiddle to the iisi‘ in UP—and 
that has shieldcHt the party against poten¬ 
tially troublesome allies. She has declincHl 
to go with the Yadavs in Ul’ and Bihar, and 
is keen to put in a degree of distance vi.s-a- 
vis tile Left. Party leaders arc optimistic that 
tile consolidation of the anti-uji’ vote 
bchiml it wdl put it on a stronger wicket in 
tile eventuality of a mid-tenn election. 

The results will help the Clongrcss revert 
to its time-honoured line that only a nati¬ 
onal party can lead the country. The near- 
alrseiKo ot the I'hird Porte this time only 
strengthens tliat line. If there is a mid-term 
|M)11, and the t '.ongress repeats this perfor¬ 
mance, tile wiiole ilreory of coalition gov¬ 
ernments will be turned on its head. 

Wliile the ( ongress ackiiowletlges that it 
was the poor perloimante of the bip gov¬ 
ernment—speciallv Its arrogance towards 
runaway inflation and rising prices— 
which led to the rejection of the party, it 
docs not want to In- seen as government 
wreckers, after having toppled two United 
Front regimes on flimsy grounds. Its best 
hope, leaders say, is the present govern¬ 
ment collapsing under the weiglit of its 
own contradictions. “If it was a single¬ 
party government, 1 would say that noth¬ 
ing would happen at the Centre. But this is 


a coalition and it's up to the bjp's partners 
to continue with this government or not," 
says r.wi member Pranab Mukherjee. 

i'rue to his style, prime minister Atal 
Behari Vajpayee called an emergency meet¬ 
ing of his cabinet members—Surjeet Singh 
Barnala, Ramakrishna Hegde and George 
Fernandes—to discuss the scenario on Satu¬ 
rday. Naturally for the bjp, of particular con¬ 
cern is its allies, aiaomk chief Jayalalitlia is 
ex[)ected to take the lead in withdrawing 
support to the bjp. The Congress, which has 
so far maintained tliat it does not have the 
numbers to form a government, has report- 



Jayalalllba: getting cold vibes from Sonia 


ediy received feelers from disgruntled ele 
ments within the Biju Janata L)al anc 
Samata Party, even though bjp ally Mamat; 
Banerjee and Jaya Jaitly (Samata) have sak 
that there is no question of pulling the rug 
But at least two other allies are treading ; 
different course—in Bangalore, lx)k Shakt 
president Jeevraj Alva says the vote was no 
for Congress but a rejection of the bip. "Th< 
expectations were high, but the leader; 
failed to provide good governance. A gooc 
exterior and attributes like integrity will no 
suffice. Good governance is a must. I per 
sonally feci that the bjp should seek a fresh 
mandale.” Samata's Digvijay Singh aisc 
claims that the bjp treated its allies badly 
and has had to pay a price. 

T HETelugu Desam Party, tmc and Akal 
Dal have already indicated that they 
will stick by the bjp. Both the top anc 
Akali Dal have been recipients of libera 
Central largesse. Party sources say th« 
threat from hardliners in his own party i.< 
expected to keep Akali Dal chief Parkash 
Singh Badal in the bjp fold, while the 
Congress flirtation with the Left Front will 
keep Mamata Banerjee at a distance. The 
BIP leadership is under no illusion about 
the intention of its allies. Vajpayee, on his 
part, has fired a warning shot across 
Jayalalitha's bows by saying he is prepared 
for mid-term polls. JVhlle the aiaomk has 
always expressed its willingness to ditch 
the BJP, Jayalalitha has not received any 
encouragement from Sonia. 


CONGRESS SAYS BJP'S POOR GOVERNANCE LED TO ITS REJEGION, BUT 
CUUMS IT WOULD RATHER WAIT FOR THE GOVERNMENT TO COLLAPSE. 
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SINCE MINORITIES ARE RETURNING TO THE FOLD, CONGRESS IS 
EYEING THE BIG APPLE, UHAR PRADESH, WITH MORE CONFIDENCE. 


But analysts are already talking about a 
different game of real[)olitik. Party MPs, 
galvanised by the resjwnse to the Cong¬ 
ress, are eyeing the big apple—Uttar 
Pradesh, a traditional Congress bastion, 
where as iate as 1984, the Congress had 
won 83 of the 85 parliamentary seats. Says 
UP Congress chief Salman Khursheed: 
"The results show that there is great poten¬ 
tial in Uttar Pradesh. It we can win in these 
three states, why not Uttar Pradesh?" 

Not surprisingly, Samajwadi F’arty presi¬ 
dent Mulayam Singh Yadav, who has been 
exhorting the Congress to take the lead in 


toppling the bii’ government, is not that 
enthusia.stic any longer. Any gains for the 
Congress in Uttar Pradesh and Bihar Is 
likely to come at the expense of the 
Rashtriya Loktantrlk Morcha (ri.m) and 
the Yadav duo, Mulayam and kaloo 
Prasad, is acutely aware of it. 

The Congress is facing pressure from 
other allies as well. Tlie Left front is talk¬ 
ing in two voices. While Jyoti Basil has 
reiterated his earlier offer of assisting a 
Congress government trom outside, i i’i(m) 
general secretary llarkishan Singh .Surjeet 
is noncommittal. Some leaders have also 


“A referendum on me and Centre” 


Even after exit polls ikclariitg a b/p win in 
Madhya Pradesh were aired, chief ministff 
Dtgvtfay Stngfti appeared genuinely mper- 
H^d. A picture of self-assurance, he main¬ 
tained, as he had throughout the campaign, . 
that he would form the govmunent. As the 
results poured in, his confidence andfldim 
that he wotdd not fall vktlm tp the asfi- 
Incumbency factor were vindicated. And the 
first person to congratu¬ 
late him was Sonia 
Gandhi's envoy Ramesh 
Chennithala. Digvijay 
discussed his remarkabie 
victory with Neeraf 
Mbim. Excerpts: 

The results mast be 
cnconriiglng, 

God is great. 

Is it a uciiative vote? 

Hie voter today is v«y 
discerning and will 
decide on real issues. 

The ap' had been cana- . 
patg^lng about corrup*. 
tlon, which is a very 
easy charge to lev^ 
i^alnst any govern*, 
nrent- At l^t { have 
talteh action , ag^st ' 
my own mlnlstt®, nd; . ' • „' , 

odier government hatdpnetlutt On the 
otb^ handi the w govonment has 
faM 00 aO ifflpprtiit 

h|fu«i.p^ to 
vMtf nurtv^sjocctskf; > ^ 

a fcfeten^um,^ ^ 

: Vatoi^ieeli 

tuM-d# pdldies Qf.p!aiidi|i|yi^r«i*a^ 


greater potver to the people. Our pro¬ 
farmer initiatives like free electricity for 
niral areas have also been appreciate. 

mil ilie choice oi leadership he 
unanlmons? 

1 hai% said before that 1 would be respon¬ 
sible for any failure that occun. The 
choice of leader Is with the legislative 
patty and the hi^ command. 



mu ime CongMsa Still support the 
foraulllon of ChotUsgarh? 

We are cpnrndoed to Jt and we wii| sdcit 
byourstand. , , 

whni Will W tiie.pfikM^^ 

SecwlhwshT-'''; ' 

Ffrsh die elected psepibemhaye^o |dv>ose 
.thelt ttadei^ At; any ta%,the Cdngress 




suggested that the Congress should help 
the Third Force form a government—a 
prospect the Congress rejects. If the bjf 
government exits, say Congress leaders, 
the new government would have to be a 
Cbngress-lod one—and allies would have 
to come in without any "preconditions”. 

So, who would then lead the Congress? 
Party sources say that Sonia—after the kind 
of mandate the party has received—would 
not like to lead a government with "uncer¬ 
tain" allies. So, would she nominate some¬ 
one? That, given Congress intrigues, could 
create a rival jwwer centre, making tilings 
more difficult for Sonia. 

Which leaves just one option open- 
mid-term elections. There are sufficient 
reasons for (Congress optimism. Poll trends 
indicate that at least two huge segments of 
|)opulation, Muslims and Dalits, are look¬ 
ing at the ('ongress again. Since 1989, 
tlicse two sections had been disenchanted 
with it. The bottomline, however, remains 
that the Congress would be looking at elec¬ 
tions early next year. Says c.wi. member 
Rajesh Pilot; "The Bji' has done enough 
damage. We cannot leave the government 
indefinitely in its hands." Adds another 
PRASHANTPANJIAR 'fader: "This situation of 
an indecisive mandate 
cannot continue." MPs 
and ex-MiS arc mentally 
preparing themselves for 
a fresh bout of elections. 

For now, the expecta¬ 
tion in Congress circles is 
that Sonia will further 
consolidate her hold on 
the parly by restructur¬ 
ing the Aiix. The ewe 
may well see new faces 
replacing earlier (;ong- 
ress presidents. Rewards 
for those who have per¬ 
formed in this elections 
are on tiie cards as well. 

In addition to the viru¬ 
lent anti-incumbency 
fador in Rajasthan and 
Delhi, Digvijay Singh has 
proved his mettle in 
Madhya Pradesh. Apart from the fact that 
ho won his constituency handsomely, 
politically, he has demonstrated the savvy 
to turn the corruption issue against his gov¬ 
ernment into an anti-price rise one against 
the BiP. His bundles have proved right. 
Defying all odds, a third of party mi.A 5 were 
not given tickets and a majority of the new 
faces has won. in addition, he lias fi.xcd liis 
rivals inside the party. By coincidence, the 
Congress has lost in the (iwalior l.ok Sabha 
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THE NUMBERS GAME IS SUCH THAT CONGRESS WILL HAVE TO LOOK 
FOR DISPARATE ALLIES, WHICH SONIA WOULD LIKE TO AVOID. 



constituency which is Scindia 
territory and Vindhya, con¬ 
sidered Arjun Singh’s stro¬ 
nghold. The upshot: Digvi- 
jay's supporters say lie has 
now emerged as the strongest 
Congress leader in tlie Hindi 
heartland, certainly more 
experienced than even Astiok 
(ichlot, who has done 
remarkably in Rajasthan. 

In addition, the hip seems to 
bo losing some of its tradi¬ 
tionally strong areas, it has 
lost Malwa, for instance, 
which has produced such 
leaders as Sunderlal Patwa, 

Kushabhau lliakre and Kai- 
lash Joshi, to the Congress. 

Even though the bip mooted 
tlie Chattisgarli proposal, 
there are indications that 
there may be a Congress gov¬ 
ernment in the new state— 
with Ajit Jogi one of the 
front-mnners for chief minis¬ 
tership, Says Digvijay; "Price 
rise has been one ot the key 
issues but so has been the 
failure of the Vajpayee gov¬ 
ernment on other fronts. 

People have accepted the 
Congress theory of more 
decentralisation." 

I N Rajasthan, the kip was 
prepared for a rout—but 
the extent of the defeat has 
surprised many. Even as chief 
minister Bliairon Singh Shekhawat put in 
his papers, he attributed the loss to prices 
and the caste lactor—a majority of Jats have 
voted against what was perceived as a Tha- 
kur bastion and misrule. Shekhawat, who 
made development of the state under kip 
rule his prime tamp.iign slogan, regrets the 
issue was overshadowed liy other factors. 

Compared to that, almost all Congress 
stalwarts have won and tlie party has made 
inroads in some sureshot hip {Kickets like 
Kota, Jaipur and Udaipur. Says slate party 
chief Ashok Gehlot: "The anli-BiP nicHid 
and an anti-incumbency fac tor have led to 
the Congress sweep. 1 had said that the 
Congress will get a two-thirds majority." 

That the bip remains a deeply divided 
house in Delhi was es ideni when party 
leaders, instead of closing tanks, openly 
traded charges after the defeat. Chiet min¬ 
ister Sushma Swaraj talks of ‘divas' (lamps) 
inside the house that could bring it 
down—"the bjp has defeated the bip"— 


Jyotl Basu; wooing Sonia; Mutayam and 
Laloo Prasad Yadav: the third factor 

while former chief minister Sahib Singh 
Verma alleges conspiracies inside the party 
led to the debacle. Another fonner chief 
minister, Mudan Lai Khurana, plainly 
holds that had the party high command 
listened to his advice about holding Delhi 
elections together with the Lok Sabha, the 
BJP would have won the polls. 

In its road to recovery, the only setback 
to the Congress came in remote Mizoram 
where an alliance of Mizo National Front 
(MNF) and the Mizo Peoples' Congress (mix:) 
ended its 10-year-old stranglehold. For mnf 
president Zoramthanga, who won both his 
seats, a long wait in the wings may finally 
end. A long-time deputy to the legendary 
Laidenga, Zoramthanga has been leader of 
the Opposition for a decade. If everything 
goes his way, he could well replace 
lalthanhawla—who lost from Serchip—as 


the next chief minister. 

What is the likely Impact of 
these elections on other cru¬ 
cial RJ^allies ruled states? In 
Uttar Pradesh, which is going 
to be Congress' most impor¬ 
tant target, chief minister 
Kalyan .Singh and party chief 
Rajnath Singh* arc playing 
down the debacle. Says Raj¬ 
nath: "We are here to stay and 
these results will have no 
impact." Already there is spec¬ 
ulation that the Congress will 
be keen to pull down Kalyan 
Singh who has 175 mlas and 
is 38 short of a majority in a 
425-strong UP assembly and 
banks heavily on the support 
of 18 Loktrantrik and 19 
breakaway bsp .mus to keep 
the government going. 

In Maharashtra, the state 
BJP office in Mumbai is shro¬ 
uded in gloom. Racked wiih 
problems with its ally Shiv 
Sena and suffering a crisis of 
credibility with the masses, 
local Bji' leaders prefer to side¬ 
step the humiliation than 
offer an opinion. Says city bip 
chief Kirit .Somaiyya: "Who 
am 1 to comment? Our nati¬ 
onal leaders are there for 
the purpose." Coos Congress 
strongman Sharad Pawar: 
"The results are as per our 
expectations." 

'Fhe Congress has already 
given indications that it will carry forward 
the 1998 Lok Sabha policy of aligning with 
major parties In the 'secular' camp. PC( ; pres¬ 
ident Pratap Rao Bhosle is negotiating with 
all breakaway factions of rfi for an alliance 
at the coming zilla parishad elections. To a 
query whether the Congress will push for 
early polls in Maharashtra, Pawar says: "We 
have not applied out minds to it. As of yes¬ 
terday, it was our view that we should wait 
till the polls are due and then go to polls." 

Clearly, the realignments that analysts 
held forth on could be round the corner. 
For the bjp it could mean further trouble. 
Will the allies contij^ue to make unrea¬ 
sonable demands? Ot will Vajpayee and 
Co get their act together? The winter ses¬ 
sion of Parliament which opens on 
November 30 is bound to be stormy. It 
would also be a clear pointer whether the 
Congress will continue to show "restraint 
and responsibility". ■ 

With Bureau reports 
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EXTORTION 


Pushed into a corner, the Mumbai underworld 
shifts operations to a new territory—Delhi 


ByRAJESHJOSHI 


A I'I’ER ruling the roost in Mumbai 
for nearly two decades, the und¬ 
erworld, remote-controlled from 
Dubai, has started spreading its 
tentacles in Delhi, and other 
parts of India. Revolver atid cellphone- 
wielding young men calling up their vic¬ 
tims in iiMsss and lords, asking them to 


an anti-extortion cell—a recommendation 
of additional commissioner of police B.K. 
Gupta after consultations with the 
Mumbai police last fortnight. 

Incidentally, according to sources, a cou¬ 
ple of months ago, the IB had warned the 
home ministry that the Mumbai under¬ 
world was planning to expand. Their new 
targets; upcoming businessmen, successful 
professionals like doctors, architects, TV 



from Allahabad said they wanted to recession and the slump in the real estate 
see Gupta urgently. .\s it was late, Ranjan business, were cited in the report. 

told his chowkidar to u ll the boys to come Ranjan Gupta, of course, was unaware of 

the next day. At which, one of the boys all this, and the 'message' from the under- and office by putting up iron grills and 
scribbled a 14-digit cellphone number world came as a bolt from the blue. Rea- heavy locks. Also, he started carrying a 

(009715-06860727) on a piece of paper Using that he was in big trouble, Gupta loaded revolver round the clock. He also 

and told the chowkidar; "Ycli Dtihii ka roped in some "influential people in busi- found out that 90 per cent of the business- 

numlvr Imi. CiipUi sahih se Lilm is piir hiat ness and politics" to broker peace with the men he contacted had had some dealings 

*(jr/I'in (This is a Dubai number. IVII Gupta underworld kingpin. What he found out with the underworld. "1 got the shock of 

to call)." Then, he pulled out his revolver, was even more shocking; a minister in the my life when I fout;^ that most of them 

rubbed it on his denim trousers, before zip- Kalyan Singh cabinet, negotiating on had either paid or had a good rapport with 

ping off in a Gypsy with his friends. behalf of the extortionists, tried to con- the underworld," says Gupta. For obvious 

The style of o|)eration a la Salyu, typified vincc Gupta that "they are demanding Rs reasons, Gupta and the others don't want 

by the Mumbai underworld, was unmis- 2 crore but ek derh karor tak boat karva dete to come out openly against the extortion- 

takable. It was proof that the underworld item (they will agree to Rs 1-1.5 crore)". ists. That is the reason why most extortion 
was preying on new victims in new territo- Not willing to take a chance, Gupta hired cases go unreported in Delhi, 
ries. Such incidents have alarmed the an ex-black cat commando for Rs 27,(XX) a Gupta panicked all the mote as the ccll- 

Delhl Police enough to prompt it to set up montli, apart from fortifying his house phone number he was given belonged to 
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Sanjay Khanna, a key member of the Bab- from Irfan Goga some time ago. The under- less than a month after the incident, this 

loo Srivastava gang, who had spent around world had got wind of his wealth and group of young men, controlled by Goga 

five years In a Mumbai jail and quietly demanded an undisclosed amount of and Khanna, were arrested after a shootout 

slipped to Dubai after he jumped bail rec- money—warning of "serious consequen- in south Delhi. Posing as Customs officials, 

ently. in Dubai, right under the nose of ces" if the demand was not met. It was not Jaspreet Singh alias Ginni, Sunil Nautiyal 

godfather Dawood Ibrahim, his former without reason that Garg's name figured on alias Sonu, Pradeep Dahiya, Karamvir 

henchman Irfan Goga and Sanjay Khanna the underworld list: he is a big-time rice Tyagi and other gang members, pounced 

were overseeing Babloo’s crime empire and exporter and has business dealings in on Subhash Rastogi, another businessman 
organising extortion in India. After Irfan Dubai. Garg also made the mistake of show- with a high annual turnover, in his Kailash 

Goga's reported killing by Dawood’s men ing off his wealth in a swanky lifestyle—he Colony office on September 21. When Ras- 

last fortnight, Sanjay Khanna is all set to often flashed his "American Express card togi challenged'them, Ginni pulled out his 

take oyer—though Goga's death is a mys- with a credit range of $30,000 anywhere in revolver and fired several shots, injuring 

tery as his body has not yet been recovered, the world". In the end, the Delhi Police had three people, including Rastogi. Die gang 

In another Incident of extortion in Delhi, to provide him with armed escorts. managed to flee but was later arre.sted. 

hadlp Garg of Saraswati Vihat got a call Fortunately for Gupta and Garg, a little Interestingly, the police claimed that 
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bosses eWiiiOiat 
they dofil have to 
go around bunHng 
tor now hands— 
“they coma to us on 
thoir own”. And 
many aro educated, 
Engiish;speaking 
youngsters. 


Pradeep Oahfya, Karamvir TyagI, Sunil Nautiyal, Archana Sharma wars working lor Babloo Srivastava 


Giniii was arrested in Delhi but sources 
confirm tliat he was picked up from his 
uncle l ovely's place in Lucknow. Lovely is 
clf)se to the UP minister who tried to buy 
peace for Gupta. Ginni told the police that 
each boy was promised Rs 1 lakh each, and 
that tltey were working for Irfan Goga. The 
boys, however, claim they have no idea 
who Irfan tjoga or Sanjay Khanna are. 

I N most cases, the man at the lowest 
rung doesn't even know the name of 
the gang he is working for. But the brief 
is clear; don't go soft on your victims—if 
threats don't work, kidnap the person. 
Interestingly, in most cases the victims 
have dealings with the underworld, will¬ 


ingly or under duress. 

The pattern is clear: the young and 
uninitiated are drawn to tlie world of 
crime by the godfathers of the under¬ 
world. Mostly, with the lure of money and 
a good life. So, educated, English-speaking 
boys like Sanjay Khanna and Virendra 
Pant (a table tennis champion at Kai spo¬ 
rts school, currently lodged in Mumbai 
jail in connection with several cases of 
kidnapping and murder) and young, 
ambitious girls are dragged into the net to 
work tor some gang or the other. "We 
don't have to go around hunting for new 
hands; they come to us on their own. 
Because of the magnitude of unemploy¬ 
ment in the country," claims Khanna. 


Take the case of Archana Sharma, 22, a 
committed member of the Babloo Sriv¬ 
astava gang (she handles kidnappings and 
ransom deals), .She had wanted to bwome 
a singer, and, like so many others, landed 
up in Mumbai. She joined Baba Sehgal's 
gioup, but things went out of her control 
when she got engaged to a man called 
Miglani, who had links in Dubai. Both 
went to Dubai where she met Irfan Goga 
who was then working for Dawood as a 
hawala operator. later, Archana's relations 
with Miglani got strained and she appr¬ 
oached Goga to fix him. Goga started 
exploiting her and finally sent her to India 
to work for Babloobhai in tandem with 
another kidnapper, Fazal-ur-Rahraan. 


“WE CHOOSE BLACK MONEY HOLDERS” 


Wltnted in a number of cases of murder, kid¬ 
napping and ransom, Sanfay Khanna was 
lodged In a Mumbai jail till recently before he 
jumped bail and slipped into Dubai. A key 
member of the Babloo Srivastava^an Goga 
gang, Khanna organises kidnappings and ext¬ 
ortions from Dubai. He spoke to Ra)esh 
Joshl on the phone from Dubai. Excerpts: 

Who arc your targets? 

We target only those who earn money 
through unfair means like drug smug¬ 
gling and have links with the under¬ 
world. We have never abducted an Inno¬ 
cent person. When we attempted to kid¬ 
nap Shaukat Sarkar, a big builder of 
Mumbai in 1993, the police created a lot 
of hue and cry. But now Sarkar has been 
arrested and the police say that he earned 
a fortune through drug smuggling. 

Bow do you recrnlt yoor hitmen? 
As of today Babloobhai has 200-250 active 
boys aB over the country. It becomes out 
lei^OnsihiUty to look after their families. 
'Th^lBagiiftude of unemployment in the 
pajialtry is so high that the recruitment 


becomes easier. Our phone numbers are 
available everywhere. We have to earn 
money to mn such a huge gang. Where 
else do we get the money from? 

How do yon identify yoor targets? 
Apart from our regular boys 
there ate 'white' (clean) peo¬ 
ple connected with the und¬ 
erworld. They give us infor¬ 
mation. We collect the bio¬ 
data of the person to be tar¬ 
geted. Only black money 
holders ate targeted. In 
Mumbai we target builders 
and hoteliers. These are the 
people who make Rs 400- 
500 crore overnight. People 
approach us to recover their 
money. We settle matters 
worth ctores everyday bec¬ 
ause people don't go to court... what is 
the fun if you get your money after 10 
years? We deliver iitstant justice. 

How much 'bosltiess' ito yon dp on 
an avcfagC? / 

We settle matt«s wwth Ss 50^ crore in a 


month. We take our percentage which can 
be anything between 20 to 40 pet cent. 
Do yon work for Irfan Goga? 

Goga, Sanjay Khanna or Ginni, we are all 
affiliated to Babloo Srivastava. But we act 
on our own also. In certain 
cases Irfan and I would act 
independently, without 
Babloobhai's Imowledge. 

Is yoor gang figbtl^ a 
battle of supremacy 
with Dawood? 

As of now there is nothing 
of that soft. In future what 
happens only god knows. 
Babloo is independent. No 
one is his boss. (The inter¬ 
view was done before the 
reported killing of Goga), 
Do yon aid pi^ticians? 
We fund electioru but I can't give you the 
details. In UP, all former gangsters have 
become politicians but emt relationship 
with them has not changed. We ate and 
drank together; did 'everything' together; 
We shll haveascBid teiahotaMp.:'';' ' 


"Babloobhai 
has 200-250 
boys working 
for him here. 
Unemployment 
is so high, 
recruitment 
is easy.” 
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Pay and Live 

Rival lobbies and ‘political’ 
muscle keep the Industry going 


T he extortion and kidnapping-for- 
ransom industry tiuives on the 
rivalry between business lobbies. 
Underworld gangs and the business 
community have a murky link, helping 
each other grow with the blessings of 
gangstcrs-turned-politlcians. Especially 
In Bji‘-ruled Ul’, the dividing line 
between the underworld and 
politicians is fast disappearing. 

People in the business of liq¬ 
uor, lottery and railway contracts 
give regular 'agency' (protection 
money)—which can anything 
between Rs 1 lakh to Rs 5 lakh a 
month—to gangster-politicians 
and in turn get contracts and 
musclemen for protection. 

"We look for politicians with 
muscle power. Without muscle 
power they are nothing," says a 
businessman who has stakes in 
the hotel and lottery business. 

He admitted to Outlook that he 
regularly pays Rs 1.5 lakh a 
month to a gangster-minister 
from Gorakhpur. 

Ponty Chaddha and Navin 
Khandelwal, two major liquor 
contractors of UP, enjoy the 
patronage of Brij Bhushan .Sha- 
ran Singh, former Bjr MP from Gonda. 
Singh was once considered to be close 
to Dawood Ibrahim and was also tried 
under tada for providing shelter to 
Dawood men In Delhi. 

The rivalry between liquor and lottery 
contractors rose to a high during presi¬ 
dent’s rule in UP when Romesh Bhan- 
dari was governor. The government, in 
tandem with the liquor lobby, formu¬ 
lated a policy and imposed a tax on the 
lotterywallas to the tune of Rs 75,000 
per day. Lottery contractors, naturally, 
could not pay the tax and the space was 
immediately filled by Ponty Chaddha, 
Kishan Ul, Jawahar Jalswal, and other 
liquor contractors. For two months, 
they paid the money and just when 
they had spent more than half-a-crore, 
the court granted stay to the lottery 
businessmen. 

"To make up their losses liquor con¬ 
tractors approached gangsters, and cases 
of extortion and kldnapping-for-ransom 
went up dramatically," says a lottery 
ownex "But we need political patronage 
foi safeguard our business interests." 


Slipping from one network to another, 
Archana was arrested by the Delhi Police 
along with seven associates near Green Park 
when they were "planning to kidnap seve¬ 
ral |)eople". That was the beginning. Once 
out on bail, she kidnapped Jagdish Moti 
Ramani of Indore and demanded "a couple 
of crores". Another sensational kidnapping 
was organised by her singlehandedly in 
Mumbai. Using her charm, she lured R.D. 
Vyas of Kandivli east to a flat where her 
armed gang members were waiting. 

With the arrest of Dawood aide Romesh 
Sharma, Goga's name came up more promi¬ 
nently in the list of dons who have fallen 


Tyagi, Mahinder Fauji, Madan Bhayya and 
D.P. Yadav look benign in comparison— 
they were more like petty, rural bandits with 
local 'Robin Hoods’ as leaders. 

Underworld operator • and Babloo 
Srivastava's hitman Khanna justified their 
course of action, in a telephonic conversa¬ 
tion with Outlook, from Dubai. "We target 
only those who have dealings with the 
underworld—those who have earned 
money overnight through unfair means 
like drug smuggling etc." The fact remains 
that in order to make a fast buck, upcom¬ 
ing businessmen do use tfie underworld. 
"Sanjay Khanna is not entirely wrong. 

JITENDER GUPTA 







Chandraswami: crime conduit to Delhi 

out with Dawood. According to Goga's 
men, Romesh Sharma had duped him of a 
hefty amount of money. But Sharma told 
the police that Goga wanted to get him 
killed. Till then Goga was one of the numer¬ 
ous faceless hawala operators 
working for Dawood. "Irfan 
Goga, Sanjay Khanna or 
Ginni, we all work for 
Babloobhai," Khanna told 
Outlook from Dubai. He dis¬ 
puted the fact that Babloo— 
who is now behind bars—was 
ever part of the D-Corapany. 

lb begin with, the presence 
of the underworld in Delhi 
and other parts of northern 
India is not a new phenome¬ 
non. But then earlier it was a 
mere prevcncc—in the shape wmmmim 
of tantrik Chandraswami, 

Babloo Srivastava, Romesh Sharma and 
scores of other small-time operators. It has 
now blown into full-time extortion activity, 
endangering the peace of the Capital. The 
erstwhile organist gangs headed by Sunil 


GuR’tofiflg 
men iail up 
Delhi traders, 
asklnii them 
to pay up on 
behalf of 
certainZeals’ 
In Dubai. 


Ortain businessmen keep close links with 
gangsters like Harishankar Tiwari and 
Raghuraj Pratap Singh alias Raja Bhayya, 
both ministers in the Kalyan Singh gov¬ 
ernment in UP," says a Delhi-based busi¬ 
nessman. Gangsters like Raja Bhayya, 
Harishankar Tiwari, Mukhtar Ansari and 
their ilk have established 
themselves in the political 
cradle but their relationship 
with the underworld rema¬ 
ins as good as ever, (see box). 
But most cases go untepor- 
ted as most people getting 
extortion calls from the 
underworld avoid going to 
the police fearing retalia¬ 
tion. The victims first try to 
settle the matter through 
someone in the business— 
and there are people willing 
mmmmmm to mediate and get their cut 
in the process. Even if an hr 
is registered, the complainant refuses to 
identify the culprits at the time of trial. 
Recently, at least seven gangsters, led by 
Babloo Srivastava's girlfriend Poonam 
Bhagat, were acquitted in a kidnapping for 
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EXTORTION_ 

ransom case after the complainant, 
Sikandar lal Pahwa, a big hotelier of Delhi, 
refused to identify them in court. Pahwa 
told Outlook: "I am out of the whole matter 
now; I don't want to utter a word about it." 
What he didn't mention was that he paid 
up Rs 2 crore to Poonam's gang. 

in fact, the increase of underworld activ¬ 
ities in Delhi—with a certain degree of 
immunity—coincided with the advent of 
P.V. Narasimha Rao onto the political 
spectrum in 1991 after the assassination 
of Rajiv Gandhi. Then prime minister 
Rao's old friend, Ghandraswami, became 
powerful and openly patronised crimi¬ 
nals. Ins[)ired by their leader's connec¬ 
tions with Chandraswami, Rao's cabinet 
ministers also doled out sops to criminals 
and their associates. The then minister of 
state for home, Ram Lai Rahi, recom¬ 


mended security cover to Babloo Srivas- 
tava's girlfriend Poonam Bhagat. 

Almost all criminals active 
in north India today claim 
that they were initiated into 
the world of crime in the 
sprawling ashram of Chand¬ 
raswami. Even Khanna adm¬ 
its he worked for Chandra¬ 
swami as a young boy. He 
told Outlook: "1 lived near 
Chandraswami's ashram and 
used to visit him. He wanted 
to get me killed through 
Babloo Srivastava but Bab- 
loobhai told me to go out of 
Delhi for some time." This 
explains Khanna's continu¬ 
ing loyalty to Babloo. When Khanna 
reali.sed that Chandraswami could get him 


Thfl ttiNterworM 
bfiMloin in 
Di^tii a Mq 

ChanilaaiiirMl, 


eliminated through somebody else, he 
decided to take the plunge into the world 
of crime. Khanna is defen¬ 
sive: "I really had no other 
option. Chandraswami 
could have asked somebody 
else to kill me. I thought it 
would be better to take up 
the gun rather than falling 
to somebody elsc's bullet. Ek 
bar bandook haath mein aa 
gayi to kya Chandraswami 
aur kya koi doosra (If you ate 
armed, you can face up to 
anyone, Chandraswami or 
whoever)." 

... That just about sums up the 

mood and recklessness of the 
underworld, striking terror in the minds of 
the nouveau riche class of Delhi. ■ 



THE PRAMUKH FACTOR 

Sainiks take to extortion, making it difficult for the police to crack down 



S.YASHWANT 


Senior police offlceis point out that the cold war between Manohar Joshi 
and deputy CM Gopinath Munde has divided the force. With most top police 
officers being Munde appointees, Joshi often threatens them with transfers. 


By AJITH PILLAI and SUJATA ANANOAN 


A ny rookie police officer will tell 
you that organia'd crime cannot 
thrive without jxrlitical patron¬ 
age and help from the police. As 
Mumbai reels under its most 
frightening scourge to date, extortion, the 
truth is ringing home. It's the same vicious 
circle—the hands of the police are tied as 
many gangs in the extortion racket have 
friends in high places. 

So, any large-scale operation against 
extortionists would essentially mean a 
crackdown on middle-rung Sena members. 
One senior police officer admitted to 
Outlook that it was "largely Shiv Sena 
shakha pramukhs and other associated 
gangsters who were now emerging as a 
major factor In extortions in the city". 

While Dawood's 'D' Company continues 
to squeeze the big fish for money, new ent¬ 
rants to the game are extorting money from 
traders, doctors, engineers and those empl¬ 
oyed in MM'S and foreign banks. Taking a 
leal Irom Sena shakhas which have bwn 
soliciting funds from IrKal traders for years. 

Points out Mohan Gumani, president of 
the Federation of Associations of Maharas¬ 
htra, an umbrella group of trade associa¬ 
tions; "The extortions intensified after the 
Sena shakhas went about collecting funds 
for the Ganesh festival (in August). The 
Sena does not extort. It accepts donations. 
But it seemed to have inspired a lot of peo¬ 
ple to make easy money." Gurnani is mild. 


Other traders say how Sena activists actua¬ 
lly handed out receipts to businessmen 
who were left with little option but pay up. 

According to Sena insiders, In its collec¬ 
tion drives the party sets targets for indi¬ 
vidual shakhas. The amount is determined 
by the affluence of the area in which the 
shaklia is located. The big businessmen 
have been the traditional source of income. 
It was not uncommon for the shakha pra¬ 


mukhs to demand a little additional money 
for his own use. But with growing reces¬ 
sion, Sena activists have been collecting 
more than their usual quota of money. 

In fact, ever since Shiv Sainiks were auth¬ 
orised to collect "Shiv dhan' on Shivajl 
Jayanti in April by Bal Thackeray, they 
have been raldng in the moolah. The ‘var- 
gani' or 'chanda' collected for festivals like 
Ganesh Chaturthi and Navratri took a new 
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As Aran Gawli is patronised by the Congress, Chhota Raian flnds 
himself with friends in the Sena-BJP government as he tries to widen bis 
net in Mumbai. The D company, meanwhile, continues its 
operations by squeezing hie big fish in the business and film community. 


shape this year with shakha pramukhs 
deciding how much one ought to pay, So, 
people woke up to discover “pautis" (rec¬ 
eipts) slipped under their doors, specifying 
huge sums starting at Rs 10,000 and run¬ 
ning up to lakhs. When they refused to 
pay up they were given "mild warnings"— 
like broken windshields or stones through 
their windows. There were also threats to 
kidnap their children. The wealthy busi¬ 
ness community shelled out the cash. 

Says Chaggan Bhujbal, former Sena man 
and now leader of the Opposition: "Once 
the targets are set and the go-ahead given 
by Thackeray, there is no stopping the pra¬ 
mukhs from collecting more than what is 
required. Who is there to stop them from 
collecting Rs 10 lakh when their target is 
Rs 1 lakh?" According to Bhujbal, many 
Sainiks, who have not been authorised to 
collect funds, are doing the rounds. 

Proof of the shakhas demanding money 
is not wanting. Last month, a group of 
traders from Versova, a suburb in north¬ 
west Bombay, closed shop when local pra¬ 
mukhs tried to extort money from them. 

B ur Sainiks aren't the only ones in the 
fray. The links of some Sena leaders 
with criminals is well known. A very 
senior minister—and chief minister aspirant 
it Manohar Joshi quits—is closely linked to 
the Malaysia-based former Dawood associ¬ 
ate, Chhota Kajan, and had his own gang in 
Chembur. He is also an accused in a murder 
case. The minister's proximity 
to Rajan, has given the "Rajan 
company" much clout. Many of 
the extortions running into 
lakhs is pulled off with the now- 
dreaded calls from Malaysia. 

Similarly, the Ashwin Naik 
group, known as the ‘home 
company', allegedly enjoys the 
patronage of the top Sena lead¬ 
ership. The Sena had given 
tickets to the wives of Ashwin 
and Amar Naik for the Bombay 
municipal corporation elec¬ 
tions in February '97. Amar's 
wife lost. But Neeta, Ashwin's 
wife, is a Sena corporator while 
her husband controls his city 
"company" from Canada. 

Sena backing has meant,a degree of 
immunity from the law for the two gangs. 
For quite some time, the 'D' company has 
been the target of the police. Ihe war is 
being fought by the Dawood vs Rajan 
gangs and the Rajan vs Arun Gawli gangs. 
However, to be fair to the Mumbai police, 
it has also shot down sharpshooters from 
the Rajan company. But there is consider¬ 
able pressure from a section of the Sena 
leadership to transfer the police officer 
involved in the crackdown. 

While Congressmen linked to Dawood 


have been keeping their distance from the 
dreaded 'D' company ever .since the 199;i 
blasts, the new favourite with the Congre.ss 
party, according to a senior police official, 
is Arun Gawli. His nephew, Sachin Aher, is 
a Congress trade unionist controlling tex¬ 
tile workers in Byculla, which is Gawli's 
headquarters. Though he says he has given 
up crime for social work, Gawli's men con¬ 
tinue to extort money from traders in their 
home turf-Byculla. But there is pressure 
on the Byculla company ever since Tha- 


Extortlonists rounded up by the police 

ckeray declared Gawli a public enemy. 

The extent of underworld links in the 
Sena was further revealed when Kishorc 
Keswani, a Sena corporator from Ulhas- 
nagar, was charged under the Indian 
Fjcpiosive Substances Act following reve¬ 
lations that he had stolen chemicals used 
to make explosives. The chemicals— 
monomethyle-aceto-aceta nitrate, carbon 
disulphide and trlmethyi phosphate— 
were seized from Keswani who was work¬ 


ing in collusion with another local Sena 
leader, Gopal Rajwani, who is a known 
aide of Dawood. According to the police, 
Rajwani is involved in smuggling out 
explosive grade chemicals. Rajwani has 
also been charged under the Maharashtra 
Prevention of Dangerous Persons Act. 

A much harangued police is trying to put 
up a brave face as criticism mounts on 
their inability to tackle the extortion men¬ 
ace. At a recent meeting of [xrlice officials, 
the chief minister and the home minister 
ATUi LOKt with over SfW representa¬ 
tives from trade associa¬ 
tions, the constant refrain 
was that people had lost 
their faith in the police. 
While the official police 
line is that the situation 
will be brought under 
control, not everyone is 
sure. Officials point out 
that the cold war between 
Joshi and deputy CM 
Gopinath Mundc (also 
minister for home) has 
divided the force. With 
most top cops being 
Munde apjsointees, Joshi 
often threatens them 
with transfers. 

But more than a divided police force, 
Joshi is finding it difficult to "end the 
mafia raj" since his partymen are close to 
the extortionists. This makes any police 
offensive selective, and largely ineffective. 
Retired police officers like Julio Ribciro 
tiave strongly recommended that the 
police should be given a free hand If 
Mumbai is to be brought back to an even 
keel. For that to happen the chief minis¬ 
ter needs a positive click from the .Sena 
chief. Bal Thackeray, however, i.s yet to 
work his remote control on this. ■ 
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SNIPER BULLETS. BLACKOUTS. 
CYCLONES. LANDSLIDES. 
MERCIFULLY, THERE'S ONE THING 
YOU WON'T HAVE TO WORRY ABOUT 

IN THE FUTURE. 

% 

YOUR COMMUNICATION SYSTEM. 
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'VVtef fl jwprisft f m4/ 

hew?* , 

‘DiAitteO.)m^tmWkMgfvMStithm.hfyfh^ 

(mdlMpMmwithHis^ktela^!* 

"Oh, so that's why you so 0ft0 don’t cona ham tdl 4 
ml J often used to wonder why. Now tiiat t know I can 
stop worrjdng.' 

I must say Shama Was a very deowt employer and my 
wife's /womc was of peat fu^. My, wife of mrse harfiy 
knew Shamta. She was so fmsy with hee wodi that she . - 
almost never met him. ’ 


■ What did Vajpayee do besides campaigning? 
Attend controversial godman Sai Baba’s birthday 
bash in Puttaparthi, of course, in tow were Chandra- 
babu Naidu, vui> chief Ashok Singhal and senior pmo 
offidais, including Brajesh Mishra. What's more, 
when Sai Baba "acated” vibhuti (ash) from thin air, 
both Vajpayee and Naidu rose to receive it as volun¬ 
teers rushed to help them gather the sacred dust. 

■ Guess who spent some time in jail for the din¬ 
ner-comprising peacock, deer meat—hosted by 
Andhra minister Tummala Nageshwara Rao? The 
waiter, Vojjageni Nageshwara Rao, 
that's who. So as T.N. Rao ran 
around free, V.N. Rao was threat¬ 
ened into denying what he told 
the police—that he saw the ani¬ 
mals being skinned—and lodged 
in jail, without a charge. 



naturally shodidd. Myfidaitn hwtml^ wasshottemd, 
wife lefthh service and got o 
, inffiirsoMeMrShakeii. ■ 

J turned to spiritualism. I met a most fasdMaUng sahtiM a ' 
0^ house. He has ikvpiy influenced rne. Irhm'tkaowff '. 
eyer heard of him. A saint adkd ChamhaSHamd..."" 




RebNOtmgresstnemSS.A^twd- 
iia'spte-poil kOer to Sonia 
GatM in ks ordinal itahah, 




Giovedl, 1119 novembte, 1998 
Signora, 

Per favore Lei si pud itferire 
alle mie ietteredel 31 

ottobre, del 6 novembre e 


tiotii tdguatdo al nostro 
nurdto e al suo mode di lavo- 
iaie....CotiS^ mle lettere ptec^> 
end non sono state riposte, 
vorrei prendere rini^ttva dl 
mandarLa questa lettera in sua 
lingua del paese dl nascita, 
cic^ in itallano, cost i Suol 
"coterie" e pseudo con- 


















POLSCAPE 


]ld.S lOSt/^ Madanlat Khurana, BJP, 


on the exit polls giving the Congress a majority in Delhi, on Doordarshan 


r 


■ What Rajiv could (fly, 
that is) I can. That’s what 
ex-UP CM Jagdambika Pal 
claims—but not even his 
mentor Arjun Singh 
ieems to have any faith 
in it. On polling day eve, 

Arjun Singh was stranded 
in Churhat, his son Ajay’s 
constituency. He had a 
chopper, but no pilot. Pal, who had been campaign¬ 
ing with Arjun Singh, offered to fly the chop[Jer. A 
hapless Arjun smiled, but quickly turned his con¬ 
voy back. For some more campaigning. 

■ Why did Sonia draw comparisons between Jyoti 
Basu and the late Dr B.C. Roy in a recent speech? 

For, if Dr Roy promoted industry at Kalyani; drew up 
the Salt lake plan; set up the Durgapur steel plant, 
Basu has only undone the good work. (,iiu ensured 
the closure of most Kalyani industries; the Durgapur 
plant is sick; the court is examining charges of 
cronyism against Basu in sanctioning Salt lake plots. 




RANDOM NOTES: Forty-tm Pomeft boyt-agad between 
7 and IS—an on a DIacomry of India trip. Lauding tho 
venture, army ehlot KA Malik aays “It thay nallaa at a 
young ago what India la about, than arill ba fees m/ffta- 
ney". Qutab Mlnar and Rad Fmti Tbi Mahal and tha Alnmr 
dargah an Rne. But adiat about tha aouth, or east? 

■ Too tired to take on your political duties? Send your 
wife/son/daughter/whoever. That seems to be the motto of 
Punjab politicians. Wife of Sukhbir Singh, Union minister of 
state and son of chief minister Parkash Singh Badal, recently 
summoned senior officers of the Badal home district Muktsar 
to seek a progress report on development projects. According 
to Deccan Herald, two other Akali Dal Ml’s, Prem Singh 
Chandumajra and Satwinder Kaur Dhallwal, also sent their 
sons to represent them at a government function. Grooming 
political heirs is old hat, but this? 

Caitoons by IRFAN HUSSAIN 





■ Phantom cornicj arc coming alive in the 
northeast. To warn of attacks by Bodo 
rebels or raids by security forces, 

Santhal Adivasis in Assam's Kokrajhar 
district arc sending messages on 
tom-toms. Walkie-talkies or phones 
may be intercepted, admits one 
army officer, but not this unique 
drum code. As soon as the "enemy" 
is spotted, sympathisers start pound¬ 
ing on their drums, giving the rebels 
enough time to disperse. 



ffljgBm dl caipte erispondi^ 
le questiont da me. 

Per favore Lei ceica dl cai^re e 
appreazaie 1 serfdiiiehtl di 
in^iaia dd Sikb tnoocenti 
che oano ucdsi In sonunosse 
Antl-dUi net 1984 e quelll 
che hanno jnrovocato queste 
sonoldentificatl sono alcunx 
CongressisU compreso i sig¬ 
nori il.K.L Bhagat, Saijan 


"Indian National 
Congress" ha 
avuto le tradldoni 
ndgUori ches fortu- 
natamente stanno 
scomparendo delle 
persone senaa 
scnipoli e per loro 
iuotivi egoistl- 
d....U 

comunltb . > 
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RAJESH MISHRA 


Jaswant Singh, and the director of the 
Institute for Defence Studies and Analyses, 
Jasjit Singh—has been given a complete go 
by. There are even doubts about how seri¬ 
ously it was discussed at the political level. 

While the report of the task force has lar¬ 
gely been kept confidential, it broadly reco¬ 
mmended that the nsc: should consist of a 
cabinet committee on national security 
headed by the PM. Six ministries— 
^ defence, external affairs, 
m home, finance, commerce 
* and science and technoi- 
K ■ ogy—should be represen- 


& 






m — 


ted on this apex body. It suggested that the 
N.S.A should be a person of cabinet rank, and 
therefore obviously political. It favoured the 
formation of three different rells: long-term 
strategic planning and formulation of 
national security strategy; cxxsrdination of 
current decisions; and a sophisticated intel¬ 
ligence unit to integrate inputs and assess¬ 
ments for national security planning. Each 
of the three cells was to have separate 
boards. The repil argued that six institutes 
lx“ set up to strengthen the resource base for 
planning national security policy. 

Clearly, Mishra’s appointment is a signal 
that the nsa will be a bureaucrat and not a 
politician, for there is no reason why his 
successor as principal secretary will not fol¬ 
low the preccslent. Mishra has tried to foh 
off criticism by saying that his workload as 
principal seaetary has come down consid- 
. etably and if a foreign minister is appoin¬ 
ts, it will be reduced even further. 

This doesn't wash. As things stand. 


’ ho is seen to be taking on Uk) much. 

Besides, while it tan be argued that 

Mishra, a fonner irs officer, has a backgro¬ 
und in international affairs, his successor 
may well be completely itinocent of the cur¬ 
rent concept of national security in the 
holistic sense but as priiicijMl secretary may 
be loathe to deprive himself of this addi¬ 
tional clout. What happens to national 
security strategy in those circumstances? 

As for the Ns(, its members will Iw backed 
by a three-tiered structure comprising the 
strategic policy group, the national security 
advisory board and a secretariat represented 
by the jic. The strategic policy group will be 
the nucleus providing inter-ministerial coo¬ 
rdination. It will undertake a strategic defe¬ 
nce review of short-term and long-term sec¬ 
urity threats. The jK, which will be headed 
by India's envoy to Pakistan, Satish Chan¬ 
dra, will provide the secretariat. The natio¬ 
nal security advisory board will form the 
third element of the nsc. It will consist of 
eminent persons outside the government 
with expertise in external security, strategic 
analysis, foreign affairs, defence, the armed 
forces, internal security, science and tech¬ 


nology and economics. ITtis board will pro¬ 
vide long-term assessments for the nsc. 

Interestingly, the government tried to say 
that the framework of the nsc was essentia¬ 
lly based on the Pant task force, serious 
doubts are already being expres.sed. "Ilic iic 
at present is a third-rate organisation,” says 
a strategic affairs analyst, who does not 
want to be identified. It has not had a head 
for more than a year, no one provides it 
with any Information though it is supposed 
to be coordinating, getting feedback from 
the various intelligence wings of the gov¬ 
ernment and assessing it. According to him, 
the national security advisory boa^ will be 
completely superfluous, to be used sooner 
or later to |)ark "old fogies who will do 
nothing. What will be its function?" 

B ut he has a more basic objection: 
“What can the Ny: do if the arms 
which are su[)posed to supply inputs 
arc rotting? The foreign office needs reform; 
the services and the defence ministry are at 
loggerheads; what's the quality of our intel¬ 
ligence gathering?" Intelligence gathering, 
irartituiarly, he feels is severely flawcxl in 
India and there is no effort to review this 
aspect. He says that unless some basic imp¬ 
rovements take place, the nsc: can't 
function smoothly and effectively. 
He also feels that jamming the stra- 
• tegic policy group with secretaries, 
si'rvice chiefs and others is not 
going to help. "How much time do 
■'/ ■'they have everyday? Ask a secretary 
how much time he gets to prepare 
fifC for a meeting. They are attending 
meetings all the time. How can 
they produa' any assessment or do 
a .strategic defence review?" 

It is not as if the difficulties in forming 
and running the nm: are not recognised. 
Gujral says that in the presidential system 
in the US, the nsi; functions smoothly. He 
sc*es the fault-lines here not so much in the 
collection of intelligence but in the way it is 
inteqrretcxl and the lack of policy planning 
by the relevant ministries. He points out 
that the polity planning unit in the mea is 
considered a punishment posting. He feels 
policy planning units should be set in rele¬ 
vant ministries, including culture, to inter¬ 
act with the nsc and there should be a two- 
way traffic so that ministries are also sensi¬ 
tise to the task of strategic defence review. 

Then there are the hardened pessimists, 
who say the nsc could never work in India. 
As a former diplomat says sardonically; "I 
have been watching this nsc game for a 
long time. It can work only In the US, not 
in any parliamentary system. Margaret Tha¬ 
tcher had triqd it and failed. Mishra is an 
honest and able man who enjoys the confi¬ 
dence of the prime minister. But let's sec 
what happens. I am going to sit and watch 
the fun now.” So will everyone else. ■ 
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Internati onalS L IPS TREAM 

"It takes three Iraqis to launch a Scud. One to feed it. One to 
fire it. And one to watch cnn to see where it hit." 

Amcrkan talk show host fay Lena, on the Tonight Show, sw. 



, try to 
t vMtAhaed El 



to the best urti* 
|'jpi»;^Wji|^'^^rapetedby ' 
rational, thiey wlU 
off the di^ 


h^ .to f&^^tb ' 
dhpiss tiKt h^ 
^singprolSans 
^hls cable W , 
with his domestic 
staff. Then he 
turns back to 
an tntensetliscussion about 
India. The multipolar world Is around 
the corner and India must have a stake 
in It, be proclaims. "If other countries 
are making strategic alliances, then by 
2010 India ^onld have its fbet in Latin 
America, Africa, as wdl as Asia." India 
as a positive presence shouid be felt at 
dlffdwt levels. As a MusUffl, Ik has 
studied the vartous versions of Urdu 
spoken on the subcoritinent. "My job is 
to build bridges." And he hopes that in 
2098i, his descendants will still feel the 
imprint of his hard work. 

Jinaki B. Krtmimr 


ison Qimmittfc (cplc). Tlie 
( m. approached the UN Dev¬ 
elopment Programme for help, 
lienee the mission to Pakistan. 
The visitors got a first-hand 
taste of a Karachi crossfire on a 
visit to violence-hit loealitics. 
Fortunately, there were no 
injuries as tire crimebiisters 
were encased in an armoured 
personnel carrier. 

■ DHAKA 

MAlhKNAI. Tits 

llliiilrJliraistiyJAYACHANDRAN 



■ DURBAN 

Across All Borders 



lied that lessons would tonlin- 
ue for 46.000 pupils at 23fi 
sch(X)ls in the province, and 
that the province’s 403 Indian 
language teachers wouldn't 
lose their )ol)s. 

■ KARACHI 

The Coi ombian Tttucii 
A team of Ciolombian experts 
has come to tlic rescue of the 


terrorist-ridden city of Karachi. 
"Colombians have exitcrience 
of fighting crime. They can 
improve things here," said Jam- 
cel Yonsnf of Citizen I’olice Lia¬ 




A widowed molher was hacked 
to death by her son as she wai¬ 
ted on the dais for her second 
marriage. Infuriated by the sar¬ 
castic remarks made by the 
guests waiting—long past the 
appointed time—for the bride¬ 
groom to turn up, the 20-year- 
old .son of the bride rushed in 
and axed his mother to death. 


I W 0 R L 

D 

VIEW I 



The pioitosed scrapping ot east¬ 
ern languages at government 
schools in KwaZulu-Natal has 
been put on hold, following 
representations for the retent¬ 
ion of Hindi, Tamil, Tclugu, 
Gujarati and Arabic. F..istern 
Languages Action Committee 
spokesman Ram Maharaj clari- 
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Join the trendy in 

chic boutiques 
and themed cafes. 

Explore historic 
buildings restored 
to modern delights. 

Discover a city 

where shopping 
is a joy and 

dining an art. 
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Celebration 
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BOOM-TIME SHUFFLE 

Card-Sharp Amex deals out a bold offer; SBI makes a late entry... The credit business is thriving 


By SHANTANU GUHA RAY 


F orget the disgruntled cuMoiners 
and surveys th,it perirxiieally lam¬ 
ent the slow spread of the crwlit 
card hiisiiiess. I’lastic money is alive 
and glowing In India, thank you. 
For evidence, look at the rate of growth 
tracked by this Rs l,6()0-ctore business—25 
to TO per cent a year. Also look at the newest 
entrants- American Express and State Bank 
nt India (siii), in association with GE Gipital. 

The aggressive lauruh last month by 
American E.xpress, the world's largest trav- 
el-iclated services company, has stirred the 
somnolent credit card business where (:iti- 
bank has been quietly dominant. For one, 
Amex offers the lowest monthly rate of 
interest—1.99 per cent against Citibank's 
2.95 pet cent. For another, it offers a uni¬ 
que balance transfer system that allows the 
holder to transfer outstandings on all his 
cards to the one issued by Amex, thereby 


making a direct bid for its rivals' business. 

Besides, Amex cardholders will be using 
tiDix; Bank's countrywide atm facilities. 

Says .Sanjay Rishi, Amex country manager: 

"This is no easy game. We are talking big 
money and a market that is growing at 25- 
TO per cent every year. This is astounding 
growth, which has been possible only 
because of the consumers' interest in plastic 
money." Amex—which serves more than 42 
million cardholders worldwide with aiuiual 
billings of over $208 bil¬ 
lion—has posted a growth of 
nearly 45 per cent a year in Sanjay Rishi (left) 
India. A rate that commands of American 
respect in the $2 billion Express feels 

Indian travel and entertain- *i,_* u jm. 

, , . u- 1 • f™*« credit 

rnent business which is 

ranked by corporates as the cardholders are 

second largest controllable unaware of what 

expense, higher than that all the Clauses 

on advertising and informa- entail, they need 

tion technology. tO be told. 


Crows Rishi: "It's not that we do not face 
complaints. But out growth is despite the 
fact that we are in the charge card market. 
It's primarily because we always consider 
Indian clients as glolial customers. As a 
result, banks like ours are integrating capa¬ 
bilities to resjxmd efficiently and quickly to 
wide-ranging customer needs. Each mailer 
that goes out from this office is treated as a 
special communication effxxrt. The need is 
to make the consumer comfortable and we 
know how to do it." 

Compared to Amex, the 
shi (left) long-awaited entry of public 

rican sector banking behemoth sri 

feels business lacked 

‘redit charge. That's amaxing, as 

there are several reasons 

ers are 

of what should get the biggest rcs- 

auses ponse. For instance, its 

>y need tremendous reach and GE 

•olri Capital’s vast experience— 
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CItiOiT CARDS 


the latter has processed over 650 million 
credit cards the world ovet The joining fee 
is a low Ss 250 and the annual fee Rs 500, a 
total of Rs 750 against Amex's annual fee of 
Rs 995 (joining fee is waived for the 
moment). Interest charges, though higher 
than that of Amcx, are competitive at 2.5 
per cent. And cash can be withdrawn at 
any, yes, any sBi branch, even if the card¬ 
holder does not have an account there. 
Said SM chairman M.S. Verina at the launch 
conference; "Credit cards will no longer be 
the preserve of the high 
net-worth clientele." 

A month on, the mar¬ 
keting of the sill card is 
still low-key. Lxplains 
VIshal Pandit, cfo, sbi 
Cards and Payments 
Services: "For long, 

Indian banks did not 
focus on the credit card 
market. But now the 
scenario has changed. 

Our idea to get into the 
credit card market was 
mainly because we felt 
that our 8,873-branch 
countrywide network 
could easily handle the 
pressures of running 
the cards business. And 
I have no hesitation in 
saying that the multi¬ 
national banks have the 
edge not because they 
arrived earlier but because they understood 
the growth area much better than us. 

■ There are other reasons for the foreign 
banks' edge. In general, they offer far better 
service—both in plastic money as well as 
retail banking—while their Indian counter¬ 
parts have not been able to capitalise on 
their nationwide networks. There are some 
slow and steady Indian players in plastic 
money but a few had to actually close shop 
due to huge overdues. "The fault lies within 
our system. Plastic money is not our focus 
area and hence, we do not pay too much 
attention to it. Some, of late, have started 
tying up with Visa and Mastercard and 
looking into this business afresh," remarks 
■Abhijit Ghosh, public relations manager of 
Central Bank of India, which drew flak for 
its aborted credit card business. "Foreign 
banks are much more focused with a strong 
markeling strategy," he admits. 

Ghosh is tight. Look at Bank of America, 
the only bank in the country which oper¬ 
ates on all .ItiS dtiys up to 7 in the evening, 
runs a voice response unit which tells you 
your balance and also how much you can 
draw ovet the phone, has a unique cash 
delivery system (up to Rs 25,000) at home, 
and is planning to get into the credit card 
business. "Today, 80 of the top 100 corpo¬ 
rate companies in India bank with us," 


I says Anurup Singh, head of the bank's 
retail banking operations. 

Or early entrant Citibank, the leader with 
a 54 per cent share of the credit cards mar¬ 
ket. "We have been in the business for 
more than two decades. We painstakingly 
developed this market, realising that the 
Indian consumer has tremendous spend¬ 
ing capacity and used our retail banking 
and card services because of the huge 
brand value. We try to help the consumer 
in all possible ways. And if these are not 



considered benefits, then 


well, look at our growth 


we're recording 15-20 per 
cent a year now, though 
lower than the 50 per cent 
of two years ago," says Kurt 
.Schneiber, head of market 


ing operations. Citibank. 


ITie writing on the wall: 
focused banks will maintain 
solid growth despite consu¬ 
mer awareness reports sug¬ 
gesting that over half of India's card users 
continue to remain unaware of the pros 
and cons of a credit card. Says Schneiber: 
"The boom here actually started In the 
mid-'80s and continues till date despite 
apprehensions about the prevailing slump 
in the market." He could be right. Resear¬ 
chers say that despite the slump in the 
economy and numerous focus studies indi¬ 
cating that the bulk of credit card owners 
remain dissatisfied with the issuer bank for 
a host of reasons, ronsumer spending has 
not reduced for an estimated 150 million 
middle class people for the last three years. 

In fact, studies have shown that despite 
the steep fees, more than 78 per cent card¬ 
holders in India prefer premium cards. 
And the growth in the card business has 
come hand in hand with a plethora of ser- 


SBI chairman 
M.S. Verma 
believes that 
high net worth 
wiil not be a 
pre-requisite for 
consumers of his 
product. 


vices offered by various banks—interest- 
free periods have increased, cash with¬ 
drawal limits hiked, more 24-hour services 
offered, insurance packages now include 
even home cover and membenhip reward 
programmes can guarantee a cardholder 
the best of times. 

"Let's get one thing clear. Complaints 
mostly come from people who have 
defaulted on payments. And most banks 
handle it the way it does business else¬ 
where in the country. After all, there is a 

JITENDER GUPTA ‘0 

challenge the customer 
if he lAs got into a 
financial quagmire. At 
the same time, there is 
a need for banks to inc¬ 
rease interactive com¬ 
munication with the 
consumer. If focus 
groups say 65 per cent 
of consumers are not 
aware of what comes 
along with the card, 
then they need to be 
updated on the same," 
says Amex's Rishi. 

Foreign credit card 
issuers strongly feel that 
cases of the consumer 
being unaware of several 
clauses linked to the 
credit card were isolated 
ones. Says Schneiber: 
"Most Indian consu¬ 
mers don't bother to read all 
the clauses. As a result, when 
posed with queries regarding 
cards, most answers are in 
the negative. But we defi¬ 
nitely do not take the con¬ 
sumer for a ride." He admits 
that Citibank and several 
others are taking the help of 
associate service providers in 
the business. "But we use 
these service prosdders not 
just to collect payments but also to enhance 
our business. And what do you do when 
people simply refuse to pay, citing a host of 
reasons ranging from unreceived bills to 
financial inability to improper service? You 
can simply call up one of our collection cen¬ 
tres and they will send someone to collect 
your payment. There are countless spot 
boxes across the length and breadth of the 
country and we operate round the clock." 

Sums up BanMm's Singh: "The con¬ 
sumer today is being really wooed by a 
host of banks—both in the plastic money 
category as well as in retail banking—and 
not many are complaining." Amex's 
aggressive campaigning may well have 
started a trend that could shake up the 
aedit card business even in these gloomy, 
recessionary times. ■ 
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With plans to buy out foreign 
companies, software firms are 
at the vanguard of the Indian 
transnational wave 

By BHARAT AHLUWALIA in Delhi 
and Bangalore 

F or pardiioid swadcshis worried 
about foreijjn transnationals gob¬ 
bling u|) Indian businesses, here’s 
some food for thought. India is 
about to see its first breed of truly 
transnational lorporatlons. And they 
come, nr) surprises here, from India's'com¬ 
puter software business. 

Just k)ok at what the Rs 648-crore Delhi- 
based information technology company. 
Nil I, has planned for itself. "We intend to 
acquire a $50 million software company in 


the US by September next year. Buying that 
company could cost us up to $1(X) million. 
Organic growth alone cannot sustain our 
pace of growth," says oo Vijay Thadani. 
From an initial list of 150 companies, mu's 
shortlist at last count was down to 15. The 
company plans to pay for this acquisition 
through internal resources, but If that does¬ 
n't suffice, it could always fork out the 
money through its proposed American 
Depository Receipts (adk) issue, which is 
expected to be in the range of $75 million. 
The worlii in my pocket: Nin isn't alone. The 
Bangalore-based Rs 260<rore Infosys Tech¬ 
nologies intends to go one better. It defi¬ 
nitely plans to acquire one—perhaps even 
two—foreign software firms in the near 
future. "Companies worldwide want to con¬ 
solidate their information technology ven¬ 
dors. If you want their business, you need to 
have a huge scale of operations, and it's 
much faster to acquire than gradually build 
a business," says Nandan Nilekani, deputy 


managing director. Infosys managers are 
currently busy scouring for target compa¬ 
nies in Europe, the Americas, southeast Asia 
and even China. If Nilekani is as good a 
forecaster as he is manager, Infosys—which 
should finish this financial year with rev¬ 
enues in the range of Rs 450 crore or around 
$100 million—should become a $700 mil¬ 
lion (Rs ;i, 1.50 crore) company over the next 
five years. Infosys, in fact, began working 
towards its $75 million adr issue much 
before niii, and should t)e first off the block. 

Then, there's m i Technologies. Part of 
the Rs 2,500-crore Hta. group, the company 
was incorporated only last August in 
.Sunnyvale, California. It was formed by 
transferring the entire software business of 
the ncL group into this comirany, which 
has inherited nine sottware factories, 10 
fully-owned subsidiary companies operat¬ 
ing in 14 countries, and three joint venture 
companies, apart from revenues approxi¬ 
mating $200 million (Rs 840 crore). nn. 






Technologies will be the first Indian-owned 
company to make an initial public offering 
(IPO) in the US. While company sources 
refuse to disclose the money they ate hop¬ 
ing to raise, it is expected to be in the range 
of about $100 million. "Once we have a 
stock which trades on a US sUKk exchange, 
we get the currency for an acquisition," 
says Ashok Jain, senior vice-president, irci. 
Technologies. "As part of our growth plans, 
we need software development centres in 
the Americas, China and Europe. Some of 
these might even be acquired." 

What’s fuelling this global shift among 
India's software biggies? Not ambition and 
ego alone. Necessity is as much a driver. 
“These are the first signs of the maturing of 
the Indian software business. Companies 
will have to sooner rather than later stop 
pursuing the typical Indian software 
export model," .says Saurabh Srivastava, 
e.\ecutive chairman of the Rs 150-crore 
Delhi-based iis Infotech, and president of 




EST 


the National As.sociation of 
Software and Service Companies (n.vss- 
I oM). The software exiwrt model he refers 
to centres around cost-based pricing, 
where Indian software companies garner 
orders on the basis of their low-cost man¬ 
power. "Indian software consultants in the 
US are today available at $38 an hour, 
while big US consultancies like Andersen 
Consulting and Price Waterhouse charge 
in the region of $360," says Jain of H( i 
Technologies. Thanks to the price differ¬ 
ence, foreign firms subcontract software 
development work to Indian companies, 
and pocket the margin. So these foreign 
firms get the jam for the value they add to 
the development work done by Indian 
companies, and Indian companies are left 
with the crumbs. 

Higher, stronger, richer; This model has 
been working just fine till now. The turn¬ 
over of the Indian software ex|X)rt industry 
was a mere Rs 125 crore in 1991; it ended 
1997-98 at Rs 6,500 crore, a 52-fold growth 
in just seven years. Over the last five years, 
India's software exports have seen a com¬ 
pounded annual growth rate of over 54 per 


cent. And India's top software comiianies 
have enjoyed roughly the same rates of 
growth. Take the Bangalore-based Wipro 
Infotech. Its software division ended 1995- 
96 with revenues of Rs 188 crore; 1997-98 
saw a turnover of Rs 392 crore, a com¬ 
pounded annual growth rate of 55 per cent. 
nut's software business too saw a growth of 
52 per cent last year, with revenues touch¬ 
ing Rs 271.2 crore. "Till now, we were sell¬ 
ing India as a low<ost offshore software 
development centre. We found ourselves a 
convenient niche. However, very soon 
there will be other countries who will offer 
even lower cost software development. We 
need to move up the value chain," says 
na,ss(()m’5 Srivastava. Already, software 
developers from Thailand and China are 
available at a lower cost than Indians. Adds 
Wipro Infotech group president Ashok 

Wipro Infotech's Soota and HCL’s Nadar: 
the future Is out there 
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Soota; "Salaries are rising at the rate of 25 to 
30 per cent every year." 

There's another reason why big Indian 
software companies need to get out of the 
subcontracting mode. Till 1995, NirPs largest 
orders were in the range of $100,000 to 
$200,000. Today, the maximum order size 
for MIT nears $1 million a year. The scenario 
is roughly the same for Ha. "If we want to 
maintain similar growth rates in the future, 
our average order will have to be upwards of 
$1 million," says Arvind Thakur, director 
and senior vice-president, nut. Adds Wipro's 
Soota; "We have begun quoting for $2 mil¬ 
lion to $3 million contracts. In another two 
years, we will have to start bidding for $5 
million to $10 million contracts." 

That will come from gaining early entry 
into the clients' software development 
cycle. It begins with defining a client's 
needs, designing and developing the soft¬ 
ware, followed by implementation and 
maintenance. Most of the big software ser- 
/FNKATESH viccs Companies in the world go 
through the entire drill, subcon¬ 
tracting certain parts to others. 
Hut the big Indian firms now 
need to go through the full life- 
cycle of the software project. 
Infosys, for instance, currently 
derives 30 per cent of its turn¬ 
over from full lifecycle projects. 
Looking for tho big onu: Be it 
software development or sys¬ 
tems integration, large project 
orders are difficult to come by 
for Indian companies. Two rea¬ 
sons: first, they are Indian com¬ 
panies. Thanks to that, they will 
only be considered for what has 
been their niche area to date. 
"We are working on building our brand, so 
that people buy us for what we ate, and not 
because we are Indian and low cost," says 
Infosys' Nilekani. Second, their relatively 
small size of operation. "If you are a $50 
million company, you don't have a chance 
of getting a $20 million contract. But if you 
acquire a $50 million company, then you 
could. In the US, a company with a 
turnover of less than $100 million is just 
not on the map," says nhi’s Thakur. And 
delivering on a large order for a small com¬ 
pany isn't easy. Says net 's Jain: "Even if you 
get a large contract, you can’t liire 500 peo¬ 
ple in one quarter. But you can acquire a 
company which has 500 software develop¬ 
ers in that time." Via its acquisitions, 
Infosys is attempting to do precisely that. 
Get itself a global delivery model. 

That's just one of the many reasons why 
these acquisitions are so important for the 
Indian software industry. Says hci chair¬ 
man Shiv Nadar: "It is time for Indian 
companies to become global players. Eor 
that you have to play by global ruie.s, and 
think and feel global." Worldwide, the 
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software industry is a |)opular piaying 
ground f('r merger and acqtiisition spe- 
ciaiists. Ainnit a third ol the software 
companies in the UK engaged in \i<4\ 
activities iast year. 

Think Indian, act local: Througii tite 
proposed acquisitions, Indian linns 
wiil lie abie to iixik iocal, and leverage 
the brand of the local coni|iany. And 
this will enable them lo < barge local 
rates, "If we acquire ,i liSiompany, our 
rates would go up tiv 7(I-S0 per cent," 
says Thakur. mii plans lo use 
the brand ol lire USronipany it 
will acqnnc. while Infosys 
plans lo I,ike ilic louglier route, 
building on its own brand. I’art 
ol I lie iiionev raised tliroiigli 
the .soil issue would probably 
tie diverted to tliis cause. 

.trquired firms also come willi 
existing product and client 
bases. Thai's somelhing both 
Mil and Infosys ate inlereslctl 
in. "It an Indian soltware com¬ 
pany aciiuires a product compa¬ 
ny, it tan then leverage its soft¬ 
ware development cx|K’rtise lo 
upgrade the prrxiuct. The exist¬ 
ing clients are already ready 
buyers," says .Srivastava. liven in 
the softsvare services business, 
an existing client base would give Indian 
firms the opixirtunily to service them at 
Indian costs but loreign prices. The mar¬ 
gins should thus go up enormously. 

While acquiring a local comiiany, the 
Indian software i)owerhou,ses also ho(X' 
lo acquire functional expertise in areas 
like enterprise resource planning (i-iti’), 
telecom, banking and distribution and 
retail, which would help develop soft- 
waic lor these sectors. In world mar¬ 
kets, MM lor instance typically partners 
with one ol the bigger U.S firms, while 
developing soltware for these areas. 
“Indian soltw.ire companies would be 
looking to acquire companies with 
knowledge of these areas," says Thakur. 

But the keys to this entire acquisition 
ballgame are the um issues of Infosys 
and MM, and the iim ot nil Technolo¬ 
gies, Ihat's lH>cause most acquisitions 
today aren't made by doling out cold 
cash lor a company, instead, stocks are 
swapped. And since Indian stocks can't 
Ix’ sw,ip|ieil for loreign ones, a listing 
on a foreign bourse is a necessity. I'hen, 
there is also the issue of employee stock 
option plans. Soltware companies in the 
developixi world give stock opiions to their 
employees. ".Assuming we hire local 
employt*e,s in the U.S, we will have to give 
them stock options, fhat's why our sun 
issue Is a must. It gives us the freedom to 
go in for an acquisition wlienever we need 
to," says Nilekani. 


INDIAN SOFTWARE COMPANIES ARE BUY' 
IN6 FOREIGN COMPANIES... 

To lovarago Hie fonlgo company'i brand namo 

To acqoira its cuitomora 

To gain domain knowledge about soctora Kko 

flnonee, retail, lalacom and baalHicara, which 

Hie aequlrad company postassai 

To be able to ebargo bigbar raiaa Hit servicas 

To speed up the pace of growth 

10 acquire the foreign eompeny’s employees 
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Nilekani of Infosys and NIIT's ThadanI: 
acquisitions are the best way to grow 

The future has three faces; As companies 
like HI I, Niir and infosys lead the pack, how 
far bi'hind are the others? "Every Indian 
software company with a turnover of over 
' Rs 100 iTore needs to use mSca as a growth 


strategy. A company of that size needs 
something more sophisticated than 
mere organic growth," says Srivastava. 
He talks of a three-tier structure devel¬ 
oping among Indian software compa¬ 
nies. Right at the top are the compa¬ 
nies playing by global rules (those 
already mentioned above). Then, there 
are the niche players, who don't com- 
(X'te on size, but on strength. That's by 
getting into niche areas. And the third 
category comprises those who do nei- 
CR VENX ATESH ther. The size of their contracts 
remains the .sanlt, and margins 
keep getting squeezed, 

Wipro Infotech's Soota feels 
he belongs in the second cate¬ 
gory. "We have built up consid¬ 
erable expertise in telecom, i-.Ri' 
and finance. Plus, we are 
putting a lot of effort in build¬ 
ing our brand globally. Wipro 
has also managed to increase 
its rates comfortably." .Soota 
believes that his company— 
despite not having any imme¬ 
diate plans for growth through 
acquisitions—should show a 
compounded growth of 70 |K‘r 
cent over the next five years. 

How docs it hope to achieve 
fltat? for one, Wipro believes 
that it lias just tombed the tip of the 
business opportunity iceiierg. its inter¬ 
national presence has been confineil to 
five US cities and one in the UK, while 
its Japan ollicc o|x:ncd just two years 
ago. "There arc lots of markets we need 
to reach," says Soota. nut's Ttiakiir 
couldn't agree more. "Before you go in 
for an acquisition you should have 
acliieved critical mass by reaching out 
to as many markets as possible, and via 
as many product lines as (wssible." For 
instance, most software services compa¬ 
nies in India still need to move up tlic 
value chain by getting into .systems 
integration. An acquisition prior to that 
makes virtually no sense. C^oncurs lit i.'s 
Jain: "Most Indian software companies 
haven't tapped the non-English-speak- 
ing areas. Japanese companies are the 
biggest outsourcers in the world. But 
they outsource to Japanese firms. Why 
can't Indian companies overcome the 
language barrier via joint ventures?" 

Neither have many of the smaller 
Indian companies looked at developing 
products, where tlipy have the compet¬ 
itive advantage of time. "Indian software 
engineers put in more hours per week than 
anywhere else in the world. Speedy prod¬ 
uct development is of utmost importance," 
says Jain. Sound advice. Something the 
second rung of Indian software companies 
would do well to listen to, even as they 
watch the biggies take on the world. ■ 
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CABIN SPACE OFFERED BY OTHER CARS 



CABIN SPACE OFFERED BY HONDA CITY 


Man maximum, machine minimum'. It’s a concept unique to Honda City. Which, together with a wide wheelbase, allows for a surprisingly 
spacious cabin. However, roominess is not the only reason for you to desire a Honda City. There are plenty of others. Like the incredible 1.3 
and 1.5 litre Hyper 16-Valve engines, which generate 90 and 100 bhp of power. The highest amongst all premium cars. The programmed fuel 
injection system (PGM-FI), that gives Honda City the best fuel-efficiency in its class. A powerful airconditioning to effectively combat heat 4 
humidity. A longer stroke suspension that absorbs the roughest shocks. A minimum turning radius of 4.8 m for easy maneuverability. 
Besides all this, it's the latest model from Honda. Altogether, the perfect sedan for your family. So come over for a test drive. 






Makes PerfectSense 


SOtk 
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Hoiiili advlnt you to to Hit niotl parun 
ga Ilia mil 

Fw mrt lafanii^ an Haato City aad SpacM knahitriaiy MaMi, eoalaet Haato Eiclaalya tatharM DaalanMpi - NEW DELHI: Ring Raad Honda Tel 011 -5483900 FaxOli- 

S481SOSSoiilton(IHoniiaTeiail-6954600'04Fax011-69S4G07GHAaABAD(Valaliall):MnwHonilt7)9l0575-774319CHANOIGARH:RmiVaHaniftTei0172-541986/7Fa« 

0172-641115JALANDHAR:RmIieaNondaTel0181-264S70.28337SFax0181-264a69LUDHIANA:ftaal^Hon(kTel0161-510g62A3.511962/3Fax0161-510964JAIPUR 

Plnkehy HOndl Tbl 0141-516293. 515142 Fax 0141-516293 MUMBAI : IcMton Honda Tel 022-4910102.4910374/5« Fax 022-4910203 PUNE ' Dtccm Honda Tel 0212- 
314600/800,316900 Fax 0212-317000 AHMEDABAO: Undmarit Honda Tel 079-7442433/4 Fax 079-7442435 VADODARA: (tamdtom/ Honda Tel 0265-773509,785609 Fax 
0265-773510 MOORE AtfiAann Honda Tel 0731-224881/2 Fax 0731-495471 CHENNAI : Sundanni Honda 044-8592003/4, 8523873, 8551300 Fax 044-8525164 
COIMBATORE : Sundmm Honit 0422-451321, 449303, 430174 Fax 0422-431121 HYDERABAD ; JUMaa Honto 040-7785540/1, 7763410, 7767440 Fax 040-7765539 
BANOALORE: WMMMtfHtNMh Tel 080-8510569,8513598 Mobile 98450-27032/30612 Fax 080-8510569 COCHIN: ANdnaular Honda Tel 0484-305125 CALCUHA: Miidaer 


HondaTel 033-5590929/30/31 Fax 033-5590932 
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IT’S HERE... 
LATE, BUT 
NOT DEAD 


Politics dampened cheer over buybacks, but it could boost markets—and shareholder value 


By SHEKHAR GHOSH 

F or years, the pundits at the coun¬ 
try's bourses have been clamouring 
for the buyback of shares. A year- 
and-a-half ago, the then president 
ol ttie Bombay Stock Exchange 
(HM), M.ii. Damani, had written to P. Chi- 
damlrarati), tire then finance minister, that 
buyback ot shares would, at one stroke, 
infuse tlie much-ncvded vitality to India's 
lacklustre bourses. Each year for the la,st five 
years, seseral companies have been getting 
the enabling resolution to buy back shares 
approved in the annual general meetings. 

Finally, in late October this year, when 
the government passed the ordinance 
allowing buyback of shares, the markets 
became hoiwful. "Buyback will definitely 
perk up shares of companies that the mar¬ 
ket has lost interest in," says Prateck 
Agarwal, chief of ecjuity research at ski 
Capital Markets. "Empirical evidence in 
other countries, (irimarily the US, suggests 
that share buyback programmes increase 
shareholder returns," says Jyoti Jaipuria, 
vice-president at nsr Merrill Lynch. Exp¬ 
lains a banker, “The most important aspect 
of a share buyback programme is that it 


works like a safety net for investors, when 
the management expresses confidence that 
shares of a purchasing company are under¬ 
valued at a particular price." 

Sure enough, rumours of impending buy¬ 
backs drove the market after the announce¬ 
ment. One case was Reliance Industries, 
whose shares surged in the last minutes of 
trade on November 12, gaining 8.8 [ser cent 
Irom a low of Rs 116..50 to close at 
Rs 126.80 on the bsk. Reliance officials 
declined to comment. Says Jaipuria, "As 
and when companies announce share buy- 
Irack programmes, share prices will go up." 

But merchant bankers say 
the number of those that 
may go in for share buyback 
in the near future would be 
closer to 40. Even then, the 
aggregate value of these buy- 
lacks is estimated to exce^ 
a whopping Rs 4,000 acre. 

The hitch: funds. "While 
companies have been talk¬ 
ing about buyback for a 
long time, the number of 
companies that will actually 
avail of it is limited. Surplus 
funds are needed to effect 


buybacks, but since most companies are 
not doing well, the availability of cash is 
limited," says S.C. Bhatia, head of equities 
at ICICI Securities and Finance Company. To 
go in for share buybacks, companies need 
strong cash flows. Right now, there aren't 
too many companies that have that feature 
in India. However, some cash-rich multina¬ 
tional companies could go in for buybacks. 

According to the draft Companies Bill, a 
firm can buy back its own shares or other 
specified securities out of its free reserves, 
securities premium account or the proceeds 
of a prior issue made specifically for the 
purpose of buyback. It will 
also be allowed to tap the 
public for funds to buy back 
its shares from the market. 
The firm's debt-equity ratio, 
post-buyback, should not 
excee^ 2:1. This last stipula¬ 
tion could again knock a lot 
of companies out of the list 
of those wanting to buy 
back their own shares. 

Companies may want to 
repurchase their own stock 
on the open market, usually 
common shares, for many 


In Hit Mxt teRT 
store 
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reasons. Ideally, it should 
not be a short-tenn fix to 
raise the stock price but a 
rational use of cash, imply¬ 
ing that its best Investment 
alternative is to buy back its 
stock. These stocks are then 
extinguished. So if earnings 
suy constant, the reduced 
number of shares will result 
in higher earnings per 
share, which, all else being equal, should 
result in a higher stock price. 

But there's a difference between an ann¬ 
ouncement and actually buying back stock. 
Last fortnight, market regulator Securities 
and Exchange Board of India (sehi) ann¬ 
ounced what it called "liberal guidelines" 
for buybacks. Firms can now buy back their 
shares up to a maximum of 25 per cent of 
paid-up capital and free reserves. The sebi 
regulations have built in enough safeguards 
for minority shareholders. 

A company engaged in share buyback 
will have to make 
extensive disclosures 
in the form of an explanat- 
ory statement which has to 
be annexed to the notice llifitt M 'l 
for the general meeting 
and letter of offer to pro- 
tcct the interest of the resiM 
investors. The promoter ^ ttuaim 
will also be required to 
declare upfront the pre- 
and post-buyback holding. 


respecUN njgulatloiis.'^ 
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Both the buyback and takeover offen would 
be treated as mutually exclusive and hence 
governed by the resp^ve regulations." 

A buyback will be allowed only when a 
special resolution has been passed by a 
GBM. The company will have to make a full 
disclosure and say the buyback is neces¬ 
sary. It will have to disclose the class of 
securities intended to be acquired and the 
sum to be invested. Besides, it needs to 
mention when it will start buying back, 
which shall in no case exceed IS months 
from the date of the passing of the resolu¬ 
tion. Further, it must be clarified whether 


the buyback is proposed for 
, „ reducing capital or for re- 

' A *. Issue after a period specified 

in the Statement. 

' The buyback can be made 

from existing shareholders 
on a proportionate basis, 
from the open market or 
from odd lots, where inv¬ 
estors hold a lower number 
of stocks than the minimum 
marketable. Tire shares can also be bought 
through negotiation or any other arrange¬ 
ment, subject to the condition that no 
votes arc cast in favour of the special reso¬ 
lution by any person whose securities are 
proposed to be bought by such negotiation. 

After the resolution has been passed, the 
company will have to file a declaration of 
solvency. The affidavit will have to declare 
that the board has made a full inquiry into 
the affairs of the company as a result of 
which it is capable of meeting its liabilities 
and will not be rendered insolvent within a 
period of one year from the date of declara¬ 
tion adopted by it. After a 

I buyback, the company can¬ 
not make any further issue 
of capital except by way of a 
bonus issue or in the dis¬ 
charge of existing obliga¬ 
tions such as conversion of 
warrants, stock option sch¬ 
emes or conversion of pref¬ 
erence shares into equity 
shares or debentures. 
Internationally, buybacks 


leaving no room for manipulation, sebi 
has put the onus of compliance with its 
regulations on the merchant bankers. 

“We have insisted on the association of a 
merchant banker in every buyback offer. 
The banker will have to provide us with a 
due diligence certificate,” says D.R. Mehta, 
SEBI chairman. An offer for buyback will 
not remain open for more than .)0 days 
except in the case of purchases made thr¬ 
ough stock exchanges. Companies that 
have defaulted in repayment of deposits, 
redemption of debentures or preference 
shares and repayment to financial institu¬ 
tions will not be allowed to buy back 
shares. According to the sebi regulations, 
shares bought back have to be extin¬ 
guished and destroyed within seven days. 

Along with the buyback, sebi has also 
modified Its takeover code where buybacks 
would not affect .sebi's aeeping limit of 5 per 
cent or threshold of IS per cent for an open 
offer. To defend against hostile takeovers, a 
company can also announce a share buy¬ 
back after the date of public announcement 
of the takeover offer. Says P.N. Bhagwati, 
who chaired the SESi-instltuted comr^ttee 
on takeovers, "A share buyback offer made 
at the time when a takeover is in process 
will not be considered as a competitive bid. I 


TEN LIKELY BUYBACK CANDIOATES 

According to merchant bankers who have 
based their list on companies which are cash 
rkih, generate larger earnings than required 
in the business and whose shares are still 
quoting relatively lower. Most of these com¬ 
panies employ ttteir surplus funds In treasury 
operadtms. The bankers believe that it would 
be prudent on their part to invest their sur¬ 
plus cash in buying the shares back and 
rewarding the shareholders. 
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are suddenly big. In the past month, several 
global giants have announced share buy¬ 
backs to boost their stocks. Knight Ridder, 
the second largest US newspaper publisher, 
has approved the repurchase of up to 3 mil¬ 
lion additional shares of its stock. Last 
month, IBM decided to expand its stock 
buyback plan by S3.S billion,' bringing the 
total authorisation to $27.5 billion since 
the programme began in January 1995. 
This month, German pharmaceutical com¬ 
pany Schering declar^ that it planned to 
buy back DM 500 million ($297.3 million) 
worth of its own shares from November 12. 
Citicorp, the world's largest financial ser¬ 
vices company, also announced its plan to 
buy back $2 billion worth of its outstand¬ 
ing common stock. Swedish-US drugmaker 
Pharmacia & Upjohn is also implementing 
its largest-ever stock repurchase program 
for $1 billion. 

In India, though, the buyback announce¬ 
ment has not brought the hoped-for level 
of cheer. The price rise and poiiticai uncer¬ 
tainty—the fear that the central govern¬ 
ment could fall after the state elections— 
have to a large extent neutralised the long- 
awaited ordinance. But in the next few 
months, share buybacks could be a major 
factor in lifting the economic gloom. ■ 
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The Road Map to Utopia 


Jammu 



Saurashtra 


Far more freight goes via tarmac than tracks; so the 
government’s expressway project makes economic sense Thiruvananthapuram 


Kanyakumari 


Graphics by ANOOP KAMATH 


ByARINDAM MUKHERJEE 

T HF. yi-ar: 2010. The place: a shri- 
lane e.xpressway somewhere bet¬ 
ween Mumbai and Pelhi. You are 
cruising in your luxury car at 120 
km an hour. The road is as smooth 
as silk, the overhead signs are clear, there 
are no demonic trucks roaring towards 
you, and you are not worried about traffic 
bottlenecks or having to frequently hit the 
brakes. You are probabh' whistling a tune. 

Sounds like a scene from a Hollywood 
movie transplanted in India.' It would be a 
reality if the government goes ahead with 
its plan to construct a cross-country high- 
s|H’ed, toll-paid, access-controlled, six-lane 
expressway spanning 7,tM)0 km running 
from Kaslimir to Kanyakumari and from 
.Sllchar to .Saurashtra at a projected cost of 
Rs 28,000 crore. 

Forget driving pleasure. Prime Minister I 
Atal Behari Vajpayee's dream project, when | 
completed, will revolutionise rrsad trans¬ 
port in India, spur other infrastrurture, 
spark off small business along the route, 
create millions of jobs and change parts of 
rural India forever. In fart, the expressway 


project, a concept new to a country which 
still only has a handful of national high¬ 
ways, has the potential to put India on that 
elusive 10 per cent growth path. 

Vajpayee will lay the foundation stone for 
the project in Bangalore on December .50. 
To be built on international models away 
from town traffic, the expressways will 
offer alternative routes between important 
towns. They will be access controlled, 
which means that entry into these would 
lie strictly controlled, ensuring a smooth, 
congestion-free and non-accldent-prone 
driving zone and cutting dri¬ 
ving time by .50 per cent. 

Work on the project is sla¬ 
ted begin simuitaneously in 
20 centres, the names of 
which will be finalised at a 
meeting of the task force on 
infrastrurture on November 
28. The National Highways 
.Authority of India (nhaO 
would be the nodal body to 
carry out the project at the 
operational level. A National 
Expressway Authority of 
India may also be set up. 


At its last meeting on November 16, the 
task force set up a committee compri,sing 
finance secretary Vijay Kelkar, secretary in 
the I'Mo, N.K. Singh, and Infrastructure 
Development Finance Corporation chair¬ 
man Deepak Parekh to work out the 
modalities of the project. A tentative list of 
40 locations has twen made on the recom¬ 
mendations of the ministry of surface 
transport, comprising state capitals, impor¬ 
tant towns and business hubs, and the 
"Golden Quadrangle" of the four metros. A 
parallel plan to construct five international 
airports beside the express¬ 
ways is also under considera¬ 
tion. Says a top official in the 
surface transport ministry: 
"All through the Eighth 
Plan, the stress was on con- 
nectivi^, without any atten¬ 
tion to the quality of roads. 
Now that connectivity has 
been solved to some extent, 
quality will be the focus, and 
this can’t be done without 
the private sector." 

The project couldn't have 
come at a better time. Roads 


network 
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account for over 80 per cent of passen¬ 
ger traffic and over 60 per cent of fre¬ 
ight traffic today. Since 1951, the aver¬ 
age annual growth of road traffic has 
bwn about 8-12 per cent. While 
India's road network has grown almost 
seven times, motor vehicles popula¬ 
tion has grown 100 times to over 30 
million. The pressure has resulted in 
acute traffic congestion, high levels of 
pollution and fuel wastage, increase in 
accidents and long delays. 

Says surface transport minister M. 
Thambidurai: "The situation warrants 
some serious thinking. What is the 
point of allowing luxury cars if there 
are no fast lanes or proper roads to 
drive them in? There is no })oint rede¬ 
veloping the overburdened highways 
and existing roads. Development of 
expressways on a priority basis is the 
only solution. That has i^en the solu¬ 
tion the world over.” Trucks, for 
instance, barely manage to travel 180-200 
kms a day. On expressways, they can easily 
cover between 7(W and 800 km. 

That the government is .serious about the 
project is clear from the attractive com¬ 
pensation packages it's ready to offer for 
acquiring land, the single most important 
hurdle in road projects. Says Thambidurai; 
“We are even ready to provide employ¬ 
ment to these people apart from compen- 
.sation. We want this to work, and fast." 


B ut the cost factor could become a seri¬ 
ous worry. Roads have attracted little 
private investment so far because of 
the long gestation period of the projects 
and uncertainty of returns. Not tliis time, 
says Thambidurai. "In the absence of the 
expected response for nor (build-operate- 
transfer) projects, we have decided to offer 
100 per cent equity as well as give private 
entrepreneurs a free hand in toll collection. 
Other incentives are also being worked 
out." The Centre may also allow develop¬ 
ment of real ctitate, commercial complexes 
and petrol pumps alongside the expressway 
to make the package more lucrative. 

Even as the high-pwered commit- 
tec has been ask^ to explore innova¬ 
tive financing avenues, the govern- •; 
ment plans to get budget support to 
finance a major part of the project. 
Another funding soune is the road 
development cess, which has already 
been ievic>d on petrol and may Ire 
extended to diesel. That could well 
yi;eld a substantial Rs 3,(X)0 crore every 
year. There's also a plan to tax land 
developers who might want to pro¬ 
mote teal estate close to the express¬ 
ways, as well as the automobile sector. 
Bonds can be issued at a later stage. 

The Involvement of the state gov¬ 
ernments is also not ruled out. Says 


T. nmm 



Thambidurai: "The states 
collect road and motor vehi¬ 
cle tax but the money never 
comes back to the sector. We 
will instruct the states to 
allocate more funds for the 
projects and put these col¬ 
lections to good use." The 
government has already 
asked the World Bank and 
the Asian Development 
Bank—the latter is already 
involved in many Indian 
road projects—for help. 

Despite the multi-pronged 
plan, experts worry the project may not 
prove financially viable. Says former direc¬ 
tor general, roads, A.D. Narain; “The entire 
economics is wrong. Worldwide, the para¬ 
digm 'Roads first, economy later' is follo¬ 
wed. Not here. Internationally, the one to 
transport sector growth ratio is 2:1; here, 
transport grows at 10-12 per cent a year, 
the GDP staggers at around S-6 per cent." 

It's quite possible that the government has 
not done its homework well. While even a 
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developed country like 
France could manage to link 
only about 5,500-6,000 km 
10*20 years, India is ambi¬ 
tiously going ahead with 
7,000 km to be completed in 
10 years. Says an expert from 
the NHAi, which has apparen¬ 
tly not been formally told 
about the project that they 
will be executing; "Given the 
state of government finances, 
it is difficult to say how the 
project will take off. Mere 
promises of toll collection 
will not work as paid roads arc still a grey 
area in India. The private sector will not 
come in unless returns are assured." 

Maintenance of the expressways is anot¬ 
her tricky issue. Says Narain: "The mini¬ 
mum traffic required to maintain an 
expressway throu^ tolls is about one lakh 
passenger car units (pcus) per day. In India, 
despite free roads, it is less than 30,000 pcus. 
Expecting returns on this is out of ques¬ 
tion." He also feels that the government is 
grossly underestimating the cost of the 
project. "The average cost of con¬ 
structing an expressway is Rs 10 crore 
to Rs 12 aore per km, while we have 
taken a cost of only Rs 4 aore per km 
in a country where land acquisition, 
rehabilitation and environment clear¬ 
ances lead to cost overruns," he says. 
Finances apart, the government could 
be trying to bita^off more than it can 
chew with a first-of-it$-klnd project. 
Work on an expressway between Durg- 
apur and Vadodara, proposed last year, 
has yet to begin and is now being wor¬ 
ked into the current scheme. But once 
the initial hiccups ate sorted out, the 
expressways might well become India's 
much-awaited high-growth path. ■ 
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FOOD SUPPLEMENT 

Feed your hunger. Overdose on a balanced diet of superb power, unmatehed performance, superior handling and enhanced comfort. 
And look forword to a fulfilling experience everytime you step on the awesome 1 litre, tried, tested and low maintenance carburetted engine. 
That makes you want to devour more and more of the road. As you accelerate on a never before driving pleasure. 

FOR THE POWER 

Manrti Suiulci Advantage: The Zen is backed by India's largest soles and service network, 
proven Joponese technology adapted to Indian conditions and the trust of over 200,000 satisfied owners around the world. 

Zen World Cor is available in a choice of three models; Zen VX, Zen Automatic, Zen Diesel. 

HUNGRY. 







SraOD DRINK It's not otfi- 
tial yet but liquor baron Vijay 
Mallya desiH'rately trying to 
save one his comi)anies~ 

I lerbertst)ns Limited—from 
passing over to one of bis 
allies-turned-busincss rivals, 
Kishore Chhabria. .Vcoidiiig 
to the gra|)evine, Mallya lias 
resorted to pressure i.ielics 
through some Kajya Sabha 
Ml’s and a letired Cbiel Justice 
C R VtNKArrSM 



of India. He is reported to 
base lodgeil a complaint with 
tite President of India against 
the advice given by the 
Atlorney (ieneral Soli |. 
Sorab|ec to Chhabria, lavour- 
ing ('bhabria’s takeover of the 
I'B group company. I lowevcr, 
with Kishore Chhabria and his 
imcie M.n. Chhabria having 
reportediy acquired 52 per 
cent stake in the company, 
while Mallya is left with .54 
per cent, the takeover might 
lie as siiKHith as the whisky 
Mallya piomises to brew. 

WirrtNQ SANDS i rans- 
national corporations are 
inovvn tor their eflirieiuy, 
right.’ Wrong. Ask 
the Bhopal mm- 
missioner.ife of 
thi' deiMrt- 
mi'iit. \vhi( li has 
learnt the hard 
way that the 
opposite is equally 
tnip. Pending 
adjudication 
liefore the appel¬ 
late authority. 


Procter and Gamble (I’&c) had 
to give a bank guarantee to 
the excise authorities. 
Deutsche Bank was supposed 
to execute the bank guarantee 
in favour of the excise depart¬ 
ment, if the decision went in 
their favour. Soon 
enough, when the 
order went against 
p&c, a strange 
lethargy seemed 
to have got the 
better of Deutsche 
Bank executives. 
Nearly one week 
later, the magical 
efficiency refused 
to make an 


apiwarance in executing the 
bank guarantee. By this time, 
though, the pfa. brass had 
swung into action and 
appealed before the High 
Court to secure a stay order on 
the execution of the bank 
guarantee. If the government 
dithers, it’s inefficiency, if incs 
delay, on the other hand, they 
are only protecting their 
valued customers! 

BOW TO THI BURIAU 

Bureaucratic delays can with¬ 
hold anyone and any project, 
without an exception. For evi¬ 
dence, consider the case of HCt, 
Corporation and the one and 


.lAVACHANORAN 



only Central Bureau of 
Investigation (cm). The 
unlikely duo learnt this in the 
same manner as the lowly 
consumers do. The cBi had 
awarded some work to con¬ 
nect its im[)ortant offices 
through a radio link to one of 
the III 1 . group companies. But 
when it came tc^obtaining the 
frequency clearances from the 
Standing Advisory (Committee 
on Frequency Allocation 
(vu'iA), nothing seemed to 
work. Not even m i telling 
sA(.iA that it was the c w's work 


GidDliics bv ANOOP KAMATH 



which was lieing held up. 
Things were hanging fire till 
(m sleuths got the wind of the 
reason for the delay. One tele¬ 
phone call and the road to 
.s,sfFA clearance became as 
smooth as the proverbial bod 
of roses. For one, paging 
companies, who have suffered 
long at the hands of .SAi.tA, will 
surely wish they had partners 
like the cm. 


Population Is growing, 
but not labour (orce 


Ubourfone (^pf jidpuMiiifl 
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When it comes to conversations we’ve seen 
that oniy one thing matters to your ears. Vocai 
ciarity and iack of interference. 

So we co-developed a technoiogy that 
ensures sound is better on both counts. 

We call it Enhanced Full Rate Codec (EFR)*. 
And the 'enhanced' result Is nothing short of 
startling. Reception is louder, static and 
Interference are almost non-existent and most 


importantly, voice clarity is heightened. 

In fact, not only has EFR become a GSM 
standard, many have claimed Its clarity is equal 
to a landline. 

It's Just another example of our unending, 
commitment to phone technology. Inside and 
out. 

You might call this long-term vision. At 
Nokia we call it /mmm technology. 


II 
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Nokia 8810, Nokia 8110 & Nokia 8110 are EFR Ready. 

Nokia Helpline. Tel: 011.6&19006 / 6S19007 

* Network end hendset dependent. Check with your operator. 


visit our w^alte at' http:/mokie-eM,ccNn 


A Biological Clock G( 

Premature menopause, an irreversible condition, may be affecting a large number of women 





ByPRITHASEN 


V INITA Karickar is 36, single, 
and works as a trade promo¬ 
tion officer with a tnc. She 
suffers from depression, is 
greying, has hot flashes and 
extreme mood swings. She hasn't men¬ 
struated in over two years now. 
According to her doctor, she's a victim of 
Premature Ovarian Failure (rop) or an early 
onset of menopause. 

A subject of heated debates in the West but 
still largely ignored by the Indian medical 
profession, pop Is a condition where the 
ovary runs out of follicles before the nor¬ 
mal age associated with menopause. Unfort¬ 
unately, there's no treatment for wp; since 
there are no drugs to stimulate the ovaries, and 
medicine is still floundering around for explana¬ 
tions. Most doctors today agree that there seems to be 
an increase in such cases but in the absence of serious 
research, all that exists is anecdotal evidence. With answers 
hard to come by, pop Is a subject that is either ignored, taboo 
or shrouded in secrecy. 

According to Vinita's doctor, her condition has been brought 
ANOOP KAMATH about by stress. That's ail she 
CUBltW ttllH fOllllf' and can only pray that 

nmloiniits Mw ^ j^jjg g 

For the moment, her faith 
■ GwwtiCtandIwwfty rests in homoeopathy and 

iWrjtfIntecBonsIternumiB herbal remedies. 

hAutO-lmmumdlSUStS Unfortunately, with the 

■ niai r iiii i beauty boom, as women dis- 

n beautiful, 

■ cnemotnerajiy (jjgy a,g gjjQ discovering 

■ Exppsura to radiation some unpleasant truths 

■ Childlessness about themselves. "I'm 22 

years old and was diagnosed 
. with POP when I was 20," says Chandrika Sethi, a Delhi 
college student. “My ovaries have stopped working and 
I there is no explanation as to why." One of the innu¬ 
merable doctors Chandrika consulted told her with 
characteristic insensitivity that he could take her ovaries 
out, stomp on them, wring them... but no matter what he 
did, they would not work. "1 was told that my body had 
already aged to that of a 50-year-old woman. That was the 
beginning of the end of my world." 

Chandrika suffers from genital atrophy, extreme dryness 
of skin and is on hormone replacement therapy to ward 
off the usual deterioration of bexiily systems which 
comes with menopause, like osteoporosis or the loss of 
bone density and cardiovascular diseases. For, the 
body ceases to produce two main ovarian hor- 
ntones, oestrogen and progesterone—the elixirs 
which make women hardier than men. The lack 
of oestrogen can have serious side-effects and 


M SmoMng sIneilMinadt: {proven) 
■Genaiictandlwedlty 
«\Arel Iniecfions llln rnumiB 
MAu»)>lin(mine diseases 

■ Diabetes 

■ Chemotherapy 

■ Exppsura to radiation 

■ Childlessness 
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accelerates the aging process. A hard fact for 22-year-old 
Chandrika to .swallow. 

In both Vinita's and Chandrika’s cases, the respective doctors 
either misinformed them about the reasons for their condition or 
offered no explanation at all. Ranjana Gupta, .30, however, asked 
her doctor a direct question. Diagnosed with Kii and suffering 
from hypothyroidism for the past 17 years, she wanted to know if 
the two were related. The answer was an evasive "maybe". 

However, it's a subject which demands serious attention today 
because most doctors admit that between 1 and 3 per cent of the 
female population suffers from por. The numbers could be higher. 
.Says well-known Delhi gynaecologist Col M.K. Dutta: "About .5 
per cent of women hxlay between the ages ot 3.S and 40 are under¬ 
going premature menopause and all the associati-d problems that 
come with it." 

The mean age worldwide, says Dr lirvashi Jha of Indraprastha 
Apollo Hospitals, Delhi, is 51.2, give or take 5 years, with most 
Indian women experiencing the transition or perimenopau.se 
between ages 45 and SO "And there cer- 
tainly seems to be more visible lases ol pre¬ 
mature menopause these days," site adds. 

Says Dr Manju Gupta, vice-president, 

South Delhi Medical Association; "All of us 
get quite a number of por cases, l^it 
putting a definite number to it will be dif¬ 
ficult. Let's say I gel about four cases in a 
thousand with symptoms of i'ok" Phandr 

But she admits there could be more. v^Hailur 

Agrees gynaecologist Dr Manjeet Arora: SUffCI 

Though the average age of menopause 
has not changed over the centuries, it is a niCn0p3llS( 
fact that we get many mF cases but our 
data maintenance is poor." Also, most tn6 3CCOI 

Indian women accept it as a condition to Hotoeirsroti 

be dealt with in private and hence never UctcnOrall 

see a doctor. And since the child-bearing cvstPfTIS 
age is earlier than in the West, the problem jyoici la. 
is not accorded much importance. body had a 

Like in the case of Saheli Biswas, 31, a ' 

teacher in a Delhi school. Her doctor told to that of a 
her that she should consider herself lucky 
because she has at least one child. She was WOIIian. 11 
diagnosed with pof nine years ago and was hpainnintr 
never offered an explanation. The diagno- Dcginning ( 
sis came 10 months after her daughter was 
born. "1 have so many unanswered ques¬ 
tions," she says. "1 also very foolishly hang on to the hope that 
one day my ovaries are going to start producing eggs again so that 
I can have another child.” 

T he reasons for kif, as explained by the doctors, could be 
manifold. Ranging from heredity and genetics to viral infec¬ 
tions, auto-immune diseases, diabetes, environmental factors 
or simply idiopathic, that is, without any cause. Genetic factors 
affect about 5 per cent of women where there is a family history 
of premature menopause, sometimes.affccting every female mem¬ 
ber of the family. Interestingly, infections like mumps which have 
so far been known to result in impotency in men, could also be a 
reason for the onset of pof. Auto-immunity is where the body's 
immune system mistakenly damages the ovaries, perhaps as a 


Chandrika at 22 
suffers from 
menopause. And from 
the accompanying 
deterioration of body 
systems. "I was told my 
body had already aged 
to that of a 50-year-old 
woman. That was the 
beginning of the end." 


side-effect of trying to fight an Infection. But the exact process by 
which they destroy the ovaries is unknown. 

"One factor that has been definitely Identified as a i> 0 F-causing 
agent is smoking," says Dr Manjeet Arora. "It's been proved that 
smoking lowers the age of menopause." Studies in the West have 
shown that beginning to smoke as a teenager increases a woman's 
risk of early menopause threefold. That may be caused by a toxic 
effect on the ovaries by polyhydrocarbons or by the significantly 
lower levels of oestrogens noted among women smokers. Col 
Dutta points to other environmental factors. For instance, he says 
that women who work In radiation-related industries are in the 
high-risk category. 

Dr Manju Gupta also attempts a sociological explanation. Says 
she: "A woman was supimsed to produce children. We have today 
interfered with the natural process of fertility through contracep¬ 
tion, medical termination of pregnancy. Women are becoming 
more independent and assertive and having children very late ot 
opting to have no children at all. The factor of never having given 
birth may also account for early menopause." 

Research could throw up more reasons. Dr Gupta draws a paral¬ 
lel with the rising cases of 'precocious pulierty'. She and her col¬ 
leagues all point out that there's a definite trend towards the age 
of menarche decreasing. Which in turn is related to socio-eco¬ 
nomic factors. It has been observed that while girls belonging to 
the lower socio-economic strata still attain pulxirty between 13 
and 16, menarche among those belonging 
to the upper rungs of society commences 
any time between 10 and 11. It's dipping 
further with many attaining it at even 9 
years of age. Better nutritional status and 
achieving a body fat level of 17 per cent 
earlier are the reasons cited universally. 
Similarly, imf could also be triggered 
ka at ')') still-unknown sociological factors. 

^(l al CC According to Dr Indu Bhushan, what is 

from worrisome and requires sensitive manage¬ 

ment is that with increasing longevity, most 
, And from women today spend one-third of their lives 
in a post-menopausal state and the major 
ipanying issue is how to give these women a better 

c UrtHxr points out that during the 

in or DOQy Roman era only about 20 per cent of 

irac tnirf mv women reached menopause. In the Elizabe- 
luxu my ^ 

ready aced f*'' cent wom- 

’ o en reach menopause and live for a good 20 

50-year-old years or more after that." And in the 

absence of awareness and knowledge, most 
at was tne women have to deal with serious physio- 
r . • 1 tt logical and psychosomatic disorders for the 

r me enu. rest of their lives. "We do recommend hor- 
■ mone replacement therapy,” says Arora, 

"but awareness is still low and not many 
come forward and ask for it." Adds Gupta; "It's a serious health issue 
today with cardiovascular and osteoporosis topping the list." 

Ultimately, there seems to be an urgent need for the medical fra¬ 
ternity to collectively tackle an issue which is regarded as a natur¬ 
al process but seems to be affecting all women—young and old. 
There is the need for a definite database, research and some way 
of disseminating information so that a woman in the prime of her 
life undergoing premature menopause is not faced with despair 
and hopelessness for the rest of her life, unable to undentand why 
she is aging so fast. She should be armed with the knowledge that 
there could be ways of slowing down the process, even if there's 
still no cute. Modern science provides more than hope, something 
that should be made available to all. ■ 

(Names of we patients have been changed to protect their identities.) 
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Bio-Quairy to the Worid 

Challenging the basmati patent isn’t enough. Legal safeguards are a must to fight bio-piracy. 


^ RAKESH KALSHIAN __ 

F or over a year, farmers, scientists, 
and N(X)s have been protesting the 
patenting of a variety of basmati 
rice by a US firm. Rice Tech. But it 
finally needed the now-so-famil- 
iar-kick-in-the-backsidc by the Supreme 
Court to stir the bureaucracy out of its 
sloth. On November 16, during 
a hearing of a ni filed by the 
Research Foundation on .Scie¬ 
nce, Technology and Ecology 
(HrsTE), Attorney General Soli 
f Sorabjec announced that the 
government will challenge the 
patent. "The best legal brains 
in the US and 15-20 scientists 
are involved in the exercise to 
move the cancellation of the 
patent," he assured the SC. 

But India will have to do fat 
more, in order to fight the inc¬ 
reasing bio-piracy of its indige¬ 
nous wisdom and wealth. For 
one, basmati rice is just one of hundreds of 
bio-piracies. And it makes no sense disput¬ 
ing them all. csir successfully challenged a 
patent on haldi's wound-healing properties 
last year, but the dispute over neem patents 
is yet to be settled. For another, contesting a 
patent in a US court is a very expensive 
proposition, with the cost running into 
lakhs of rupees. What’s worse, India has lit¬ 


tle idea about how much of its natural wea¬ 
lth has been burgled, nor has it erected any 
legal bulwarks to keep the thieves at bay. 

Pharmaceuticals are among the most 
lucrative areas for the international bio¬ 
pirates: 25 pet cent of US prescriptions are 
filled with drugs whose active ingrcxlicnts 
ate derived from plants. Sales of these 
plant-based drugs amounted to about $4.5 


billion in 1980 and $15.5 in 1990. In Eur¬ 
ope, Australia, Canada and the US, the 
market value for both prescription and 
over-the-counter drugs based on plants is 
estimated to be over $70 billion. Transnati¬ 
onal companies know where to find the 
plants: well over SO per cent of the world's 
estimated 250,000 plant species are in 
tropical rainforests. Only a small fraction 


of them have been investigated as a source 
of potential new drugs, and the rapid 
destruction of tropical forests has hastened 
corporations' screening, appropriation and 
patenting processes. 

And India, one of the world’s richest bio¬ 
diversity hotspots, is a favourite bio-qua- 
rr>'. It has Recorded over 81,000 species of 
fauna and 47,000 species of flora. Of the 
latter, about 15,000 are 
unique to India and 60 per 
cent of this is used by village 
communities for timber, 
food or medicinal pur|X)ses. 

RtsiT has Iteen digging into 
patent offices for eWdence of 
bio-piracy and have uneart¬ 
hed many examples: 65 
patents on neem, more than 
a dozen on tunneric and sev¬ 
eral on other traditional 
medicinal plants, in 1996,29 
Indian micro-organisms just 
picked off the soil were pate¬ 
nted in the US. Dr K. Harida- 
san, ethnobotanlst at Itanagar's State Forest 
Research Institute, says he is often approac¬ 
hed by drug firms, many of them multina¬ 
tionals, for samples of medicinal plants. 

Does this really bother the Indian gov¬ 
ernment? Grant^ the proposed Biodivers¬ 
ity Bill, drafted to implement India's oblig¬ 
ations to the Convention on Biological 
Diversity (cbd), does 3S.sert out biological 
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Some 25 per 
cent of US 
preieriptlone 
are filled with 
plaot-deUveS 
drugs. It’s 
market value: 
$70 billion. 
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Popular name: Neani Popular name: Bhu Aaila 


Scientific name: Axadincfiti 
biMea 

Ayurvedic usage: Diantwea, 
fWar biflammitlon, jaumflea, 
wounds, laprasK anska bita, 
pdas. 

Patents: 6^ moaliy by 
Amarlean, Japsnm and 
Eunpaan Ihms. Naputad by 
India bi US Courts. 


Scientific name: Ptiyflantlius 
nburf 

Ayurvedic usage: Cough, 
aalhnu, biflaminatlon, iSvor, 
wounds, urinary infections, 
iaun(flcs,uloafS, sores, 

dyssntsry 

US patent: Four. IWo by Fox 
Chaaa Canesr Cantsr, US, one 
of thorn for IraaUng jaundlca. 


Popular name: Kareta Popular name: Shartfa 


Popular name: HaMI 


Scientific name: Momordlea 

cbarantla 

Ayurvedic usage: 

Constipation, worms, urinary 
Infection, vomiting, ecMIty, 
arthritis, migraine, burning 
solos, psoriasis. 

US patents: IWo. One by New 
ybrk Univarsity (or tiealmant 
of tumours, HIV k ilectfo ne . 


Scientific name: Atmona Scientific name: Curounn 


{Srpiamosa 
Ayurvedic usage: 
Inflammation, constipation, 
urinary Infection, mfertUlty. 


kmga 

Ayurvedic usage: Improvas 
complexion, rellavas Itching, 
eiiras anaemia, dyspepsia. 


Patents: IWo assigned to 
Bayer of Oormany, one to 
Perdue Research Foundation, 
US, for propsrtlea known to 
Ayurveda. 


US patents: Six so for for 
similar medicinal propertlss. 
One on wound-healing was 
lawksd last year after CSIR 
challenged It 
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Popular name: I 
Scientific name; VHIt vinifen 
Ayurvedic usage: Anaemia, 
eonitipatlon, general 
waaknsn, ]aundlce, 
asthma, gout, alcoholism, 
lover, cough. 

US patents: Nina. At least four 
of them on properties 
systematically studied hi 
Ayurveda. 


Popular name; 

Mustard 

. Scientific name; Brassica 
i eampesMs 

Ayurvedic usage: Impetigo, 
haemorrhage, mental 
disorder, rheumatism, 
stiff neck, Influenza. 

US patents: Fourteen. By big 
companies Ilka Catgene, US, 
and Rhone-Poulenc, France. 


Popular name: Kathal 

Scientific name: Artocarpus 
mtagrlfolla 

Ayurvedic usage: Inflamma¬ 
tion, wound-healing, 
constipation, urtecarla, 
skin diseases. 

US Patents: Three. TWo to 
Medical College of Ohio. 
Based on properties known 
to Ayurveda. 


Popular name; Adarak 

Scientific name: Zingiber 
officbula 

Ayurvedic usage: Asthma, 
constipation, cough, pain, 
inflammation, respiratory 
diseases, arthritis, nausea, 
ear-pain. 

US patents: Four. IVvo on 
snoring and one on Hs anti¬ 
inflammatory properties. 


Popular name; Kala 

Scientific name: 

, eymbmm 

Ayurvedic ugpge; appetiser, 
digestive, diarrhoea, 
vomiting, analgesic, urinary 
Infection. 

US patents: TWo. Both by 
Raiko Medenica of US, 
for Its Immunity-anhancbig 
properties. 


sovereignty, but whether the government proposed bills fail to recognise and protect product patents for drugs and agrichemi- 

is really serious about checking bio-piracy our indigenous innovation and knowledge cals by 2004. In August this year, it lost its 

will be known in Parliament's winter ses- as collective heritage, and allow its patent- dispute with EU over patent protection for 

Sion, when the proposed amendments to ing as in the case of basmati, neem, turme- these products. K has lost a similar case to 

the Indian Patents Act 1970 and the Plant ric and hundreds of other plants, our laws the US in January this year. Besides, the 

Variety Bill will be debated. will protect the bio-pirates." wro decision also obliges India to grant 

Says Sanjay Parekh, who filed the ra. As a signatory to trade-related intellectu- exclusive marketing rights (tMRs). 
against the basmati patent: "Unlike the bio- al property rights (trips), India is under Explains Vandana Shiva, director of rfstp.: 
diversity law, neither of these drafts have increasing pressure from the US and the "There are two options before the govern- 

been circulated for discussion. If the two EU to amend its patent laws to introduce ment. It can either give emrs now and 












introduce product patents in 2004. Or, it 
can amend its patent laws with adequate 
safeguards by April 1999 and thus avoid 
the need to grant emrs." 

Shiva fears that once pharmaceutical/ 
agrichemical corporations establish market 
monopolies through emrs, no amendments 
of patent laws can dethrone them. Her fears 
may not be unjustified; some corporations 
now make both pharmaceuticals and agri¬ 
chemicals. Moreover, corporations are mer¬ 
ging to form global giants (Sandoz and Ciba 
merged to form Novartis; Delta and Pine 
merged with Muasanto) against whom the 
domestic industry cannot hope to compete. 

“These corporations are already lobbying 
heavily in Delhi to persuade the industry 
ministry to get emrs. That is why their 
shares jumped with the announcement 
that India would be changing its patent 
laws," says Shiva. 

B ut do we have any choice? Article 
27.2 of TRIPS offers a way out: signato¬ 
ries of the treaty may disallow patents 
of inventions in those cases where preven¬ 
tion of commercial exploitation is neces¬ 
sary in order to protect human, animal or 
plant life or health or to avoid serious prej¬ 
udice to the environment. 

"We need to use our sovereign powers 
under this article to legally reject §nti- 
farmer, anti-biodiversity technologies like 
the recent terminator technology (which 


AmMOREBIO-nililCIES 

11. Kiimart (Moe baitwdiiiila): Ihm 

12. AimKm (CiMia flitiiia): ThrM pilMili 

13. Bnhml (Cantalta aiMlea): Fhw patMib 

14. Garden Baliain (Impatlans balsamina): 

One patent 

15. Jangli arand (Jairopba curcas): Itoo 
patanti 

Ilk Pomegranate (Punica granaliim): One 
patent 

17. Kail ndrdi (Piper nlgmm): One patent 
ia Arand (Rldnua coimniiiiia): Sevan 
patents 

19. Black nlghtshada (Solanum nigrum); 

Uvea patents 

20. ClKHilBl (Amaranthus spinosus): One 
patent 

21. Narad (Tenninalla diebula): One patent 

22. Bar (Szyphus Juiuba); IWo patents 

23. Isabgol (Ptantago ovata): Itoo patents 

Source RFSTE 

creates seeds that cannot be harvested by 
the farmer for a second crop)," says Shiva. 
But, she adds, "we can use Articles 7 and 8 
of iRiPS to reject patent applications which 
attempt to patent our indigenous knowl¬ 
edge either directly or with trivial modifi¬ 
cations that fail the test of non-obvious¬ 
ness." According to Shiva, it matters little 
whether such patents are assigned to 


Indian scientists or global corporations, for 
they ultimately rob indigenous people of 
their common heritage. 

Furthermore, western-trained Indian sci¬ 
entists will never have the capital to com¬ 
mercially exploit their patents, cither In 
India or globally. They will, therefore, sell 
them to corporations. Patents on indige¬ 
nous knowl^e by Indian scientists thus 
becomes an indirect route for bio-piracy. 

Modern-day bio-piracy is not just the 
product of new science and corporate greed, 
but also of a new law. The economic trigger 
for bio-prospecting was provided by a little- 
known 1980 US Supreme Court decision. 
Diamond vs Chakrabarty. Its impact makes 
this unheralded court daision one of the 
most important judicial decisions of this 
century. The case began in 1971 when Ind¬ 
ian microbiologist Ananda Mohan Chak¬ 
rabarty, an employee of General Electric, 
developed bacteria that could digest oil. 
That same year, GE applied to the US Patent 
and Trademark Office (no) for a patent on 
Chakrabarty's oil-eating bacteria. After sev¬ 
eral years of review, the no rejected the 
application under the traditional legal doc¬ 
trine that life forms are not patentable. 
GF. then appealed to the US Supreme Court, 
which handed down its surprise decision in 
1980 by a five-to-four margin. By a margin 
of one vote, the US Supreme Court had 
handed over the genetic largesse of the 
earth to private ownership. ■ 





CULTS 


BySHOMACHAUDHURY 


S UZY Singh, formerly the GM of l.intas, Bangalore, claims 
she was "celestially inilialeil" in Wynad, Kerala, a year ago 
"by a channelled message from ascended masters on the 
other side of the veil". Masters who told her that she had 
been "chosen" to help usher humanity into the New Age. 
With the celestial voices ringing persistently in her ear, Suzy gave 
up her successful corporate career in May this year and mov^ to 
Delhi to become an apostle of evolution. Having started The Cos¬ 
mic Order group in tlie capital, she now spends her time either 
meditating to raise the earth's vibrations, or healing [x-ople using 
crystals, pendulums, pyramids, past life regression, oracles, tarot 
cards and a variety of alternative energies—the knowlixlge of 
which, she says, comes to her in intuitive or divine flashes. 

Suzy is not a freak case. Over the last two years, the spiri¬ 
tual messages of the New Age have begun to prolilerate 
among the urban rich in India. Many of whom are waking 
up to their |«)tential as prophets, reportedly with a feeling 
of divine eureka. Pop effect, they call it. 

In Delhi for instance, two New Age groups have come 
together in the last si.x months to meet weekly and [iray for 
the "health of the planet"; .Suzy Singh’s The Cosmic t)rder 
and The Kryon (iroup, which started with nine members in 
July but mushroomed to 60 Aiithin three months. These 
"light workers", as they tall themselves, are bound by their 
common belief that the Earth will shift into a "higher 
vibratory field" between the years 2011 and 2016, and they, 
the "chosen" ones, must help humanity make the leap. 

Not the a|X)caIypse, but humanity's uAUrtiw ascension 
into an enlightened state in which every human Ireing will 
be transfigured in the new millennium. That in a line is the 
message of the New Age, more colourfully called the Age of 
Aquarius. Spirituality of the nineties, ironically being impo¬ 
rted to India from the West. The 'trail to Kathmandu', the 
'on the road’ phenomenon of the '60s and '70s come full 
circle—repackaged, shorn of lsd and free se.x, but with the 
belief in "instant nirvana" intact. 

Suzy’s zealous feeling of purpose, the divine messaging, the 
iK-atific sense of instant awakening and self-empowerment is 
common to all New Age initiates—in America, Australia, 
Argentina, Eurofse, Singapore. Or India. As is the catalyst: 
fatigue with the pres.surcs and emptiness of fast-paced careers 
and hectic sixial lives. "I was wandering earlier, just existing. 

Now 1 am living," says Shuchi Malik, an ex-advertising per¬ 
son who is now a Reiki 'healer' and facilitates The Cosmic 
Order meditations in Bangalore, a city where three Celestine 
Prophecy groups also convene routinely to work towards the 
impending evolution. "Our traditional religions no longer 
have the answers. With this I have found my mi.ssion in life," 
echoes Mrs Malhotra {iiitme changed on request), a Supreme 
Court lawyer who facilitates Kryon meetings in Delhi. And 
Satish Grover, who owns a printing business, felt such a 
strong wash of positivity accompany his introduction to the 
New Age fraternity, he didn't go to work for two weeks. 

But renunciation of former lives is not a rule for New Age 
acolytes, nor is material abstinence. Suzy charges anything 
between Rs 500 to Rs 7.50 for her healing sessions and most 
workshops which teach pranic healing, crystal healing or 
reiki—all new age energies—exist Rs 2,500-20,000. In fact, 
part of the attraction of the New Age is its unworried mar¬ 
rying of the spiritual with material abundance. No mote the 
stereotype of the ascetic in the mountain; the call to divinity 
and cosmic service could take you while you were driving in 
a Mercedes and you need not get off it. Road to Datnascus 
type conversion, only Saul need not become Paul. 


As Neelam Sood emphasises, "we're extra, extra ordinary." A South 
Delhi housewlfe-cum-Reiki Master, Neelam claims she wafts thro¬ 
ugh the mundane routines of her plush life with a sense of ecstatic 
timelessness and detachment because she has already moved into 
the "fourth dimension", escaped her "karmic imprint" and transfi¬ 
gured herself out of her material body. All miraculously achieved 
without sacrifice, rigour or austerity. "I still party, get angry, love 
material things like this," says she, fingering the suede sofa she sits 
on, "but sometimes I feel my body disappear at night." 

Something of the phoney there, shades of .self-delusion perhaps? 
"You have to separate the society spirituals from the genuine,” 
argues Suzy. But it's difficult to sift the two because instant, strug¬ 
gle-free transformation is the basic premise of the ?Iew Age, and it 
is available to 'all'—read urban rich. Besides, as its eponym sug¬ 
gests, the New Age is marked by an optimism which silences the 

The Age of 
Aquarius 

Follow it and you're elevated to a higher 
cosmic plane. Don't, and you're dead anyway. 


Suzy Singh (right) of The Cosmic Order; Reiki-master Neeiam Sood 
and (beiow) a yoga session in progress; gearing tor the New Age 
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sceptic. It speaks of an ordered, loving—and invo¬ 
lved—Cosmos, in which everything is "as it should 
be", and a complex celestial machinery is deployed 
to serve and guide Earth and Mankind's evolution to 
a "higher consciousness". All manner of divine enti¬ 
ties—angels, spirit guides, ascended Masters, Old 
.Souls, et al—are hovering in the air and within, 
ready to whisper Truths in people’s ears, the 
moment they open themselves to it. 

"It's so beautiful. You have to experience it," chi¬ 
mes 21-year-old Rashi Bahl who has left nut to join 
the "service of the Universe". I’avan Sony, a 2,3-year- 
old freelance journalist and a recent convert, also hugs his new- 
found experience. Apparently, in a recent meditation, a divine 
voice flashed him the message: "Only Beauty". "I have interpreted 
that as an instruction to drop all negativity," says he. Less prosaic. 


Abe Oubash, a pranic healer, has received messages 
to study stonehenges and Suzy has dream visions 
that she was a priest in the sunk city of Atlantis in 
a previous birth. 

One can't pillory New Age doctrines for much 
more than being an amiable, 'feel-good', meaning¬ 
generating system. As Rishi Nanda, professor of 
Philosophy at Delhi's St Stephen's college puts it: 
"To call it spirituality is a bit of a misnomer. It's a 
band-aid." Self-deceptive sops for urban neuroses, 
or genuine millennial premonition—New Age ten¬ 
ets are attractive because they confer an immense 
"do-it-yourwlf" sense of power and purpose for the tired urban 
heart. Adhere, and you become a key player in the "Grand Plan of 
The Universe". At the same time, "channelled messages" remove 
the anxiety of self-willed action. 



TRIBHUVAK TIWARI 



T he whiffs of phoniness, however, are difficult 
to ignore. Neelam Sood's enlightenment was 
initiated by a guru she calls The Glowing One, 
whom she admits she had trouble accepting at 
first—not only because "she wore nail polish, west¬ 
ern clothes and had a fancy house," but because she 
could not experience any of the son et iumiere The 
Glowing One was describing. "1 pretended to see 
lights in the beginning", says Neelam, "but then 
suddenly 1 felt the Love Force so strongly I rushed 
out to hug the trees." Interestingly, many of these 
'gurus' are incommunicado. The Glowing One is 
currently travelling in the US in "service of the 
Universe", and refuses to meet the public or the 
press. Much like Madam Keywan, an ex-garment 
exporter and designer who is now the "celestially 
chosen" guide of the Kryon group in Delhi. Or 
Huzur Hukum, a woman who is apparently setting 
up one of 15 global 'cities of light’ on a 10,000-acre 
piece of land on the banks of the Sutlej in Ropar. 

Also problematic is the totalising sanguinity of 
New Age-speak. Kryon, a celestial entity which chan¬ 
nels messages through Lee Carroll, a businessman in 
California, claims it is 11-sided, exudes a copper 
glow, and came into the earth's orbit in 1989 in a 
s|»ccship called Excallbur, to adjust the magnetic 
grids of the planet (sic). Yet it claims to be "from the 
same source that sjwke to Moses from the Burning 
Bush". This is typical. New Age mythology co-opts 
everything—from Maya, Karma, Hopi Indians, 
Aboriginal Australians, Sai Baba, Sri Aurobindo, Lao 
Tzu and Tao to Jesus, the Buddha and Edgar Cayce, 
oblivious of epistemological hurdles. Add to that, 
talk of ‘chakras', kundalinis, mer-ka-bas, magnets, 
spirits and astrophysics—and you have the expan¬ 
sive scope of this catch-all theology. 

But despite the loving messages of the New Age, 
doomsaying is not absent from it: field fires in Mexico, 
unseasonal rain, melting Polar ice to solar flares, 
comets and shifts in the earth's axis are proffered as 
'signs of the times'. When he is done, the earth will 
stop rotating, announces Kryon. Those who refuse to 
tread the paths of the New Age will be eradicated. "We 
have to hasten the process and get more people onto 
the path," says Werner Gootjwin, a New Age worker in 
Delhi, urgently. "Otherwise one-third of humanity 
will perish, unable to make the evolutionary shift." 

But worry not, in the New Age, even that is as it 
should be. Spiritual sd-fi, capitalist fimtasy, or a jwr- 
tentous millennial awakening? Take your pick. ■ 
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WIST BENGAL_ _ 

Darjeeling tea in Sri Lanka? Not 
only that, low yields, rising input 
costs, low returns plague the 
world’s most famous brand. 

By NITIN A. GOKHALE in Darjeeling 


A n English lady unre called u|i the 
Tea Board Office in l.ondon and 
asked for assistance in locating the 
best Darji'eling tea available in the 
city. A lielpftd official agreed to 
accompany her to a well-known departmental 
store and select the best of Darjeeling tea. Off 
they went to the store’s tea counter and asked 
for Darjeeling tea. They were handed a packet, 
the label on wbicti boldly read: "Darjeeling 
Tea, PrtHiuce of ,Sri l.anka". Astonished, the 
Tea Board official pointed out the apparent 
anomaly. The salesman returned a knowing 
smile and remarked: "Sir, don’t you know the 
best Darjtviing tea comes from ,Sti Lanka?" 

The anecdote may well be apocryphal but it 
sums up well the state of the Darjeeling tea 
industry. Arguably India's best known pre¬ 
mium brand (its tot quality fetches as high a 
price as Rs 13,(KX) a kg), the name is being ram¬ 
pantly misused the world over. .Says Ronen 
Dutta, secretary of the Darjeeling Planters 
Association (dpa), the apex Ixxly of the industry 
in the West Bengal hills: "The quantity of 
Darjeeling tea sold worldwide is nearly 45 mil¬ 
lion kg—four times the actual production of 
barely 11 million kg that comes from here." 

Long before the patenting of basmali bec¬ 
ame a raging controversy, the Darjeeling tea 
industry had been facing a similar problem. It 
did launch a logo in 1^86 meant specifically 
to used for tea prtxiuced in Darjeeling. 

"But, says Dutta, "so far we did not have any 
legal means to check or prevent anyone from 
misusing the Darjeeling brand." That may, 
however, be changing now. 

lor one, the dpa has retained the well-known firm Kumaran 6c 
Sagar to register the Darjeeling logo under the provisions of trade- 
related intellectual property rights (trips) of (he vvto. Once the 
logo is registered, opa, in association with the Tea Board, is plan 
ning to employ a European firm to institute random checks on 
various Darjeeling brands of teas sold worldwide and initiate legal 
action again.st the offenders. With this move, the Darjeeling tea 
iiulustry, with an estimated worth of 
Rs 140 crore, hoix's to sidl only the gen¬ 
uine brand. 

But tlie industry’s pmblems go iieyond 
the marketing of the brand. l.ow yields, 
rising input costs and stagnating prcxluc- 18-5 
tion are making the tea business unvi- 
able for planters. "The Darjeeling tea 
industry,” says Dutta. "is caught in a 
vicious circle. It cannot increase produc¬ 
tion since the market for these high-pri¬ 
ced teas is limited. And because produc¬ 
tion is not increasing, very few gardens 
can make any operating profit." Dutta, 
dpa’s secretary ever since it was revived 



ANOOPKAMATH 


U Ant imlir lit aMMM (000 liMtiit) 
■ Amia/^intlon oTIn tWKftiniKl 


Taa growing on Oarjeeting hills: how green was my valley 


in 1984, has a point. The average cost of producing one kg of 
Darjeeling tea is about Rs 150 whereas the average price this tea 
fetched at auctions in 1997 was Rs 140. In comparison, the input 
costs in Assam tea estates is not more than Rs SO while the aver 
age price fetched by the ctc (cut, tear and curl) teas manufactured 
in Assam is well above Rs 75. And since most Indians prefer 
strongly boiled tea for which the cre 
variety is perfectly suitable, there are few 
takers for the strong aroma and the light 
liquor found in the Darjeeling tea. 

In fact, the demand for Darjeeling tea 
went down even as the British left India. 
Till 1947, when«the planters in Dar¬ 
jeeling were British and the consumers 
DjJ too were largely Englishmen, the eco¬ 
nomic viability of the Darjeeling tea 
industry, much smaller in size than the 


one in Assam, was ensured automatica 


lly. The departure of the sahibs effected a 
large-scale decrease in the demand for 
the brew. And the lack of promotion. 
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coupled with increasing costs and continuing low yield 
(SOO kg per ha as against 1,700 kg in Assam) further crip¬ 
pled the industry after the 195%. Some two dozen tea 
estates closed down between 1950 and 1970. Even 
between 1979 and now, a further 24 gardens base 
ceased to exist, reducing the total hill area under tea 
plantation from 20,000 ha to the 17,800 ha at present. 
This is because, with profit margins being low, very few 
companies can afford to uproot ageing bushes and 
replant new ones. A fact confirmed by R.K. Mody, man¬ 
ager of Warren Tea's Phoobserlng Tea Estate. “Replan¬ 
ting new bushes in one ha of land here could cost as 
high as Rs 2.5 lakh. In plain areas the same work can be 
done at one-fourth of our cost,” he says. Further, while 
tractors can be employed to plough fields for tea gardens 
located in the Assam Valley or in the Dooars, the work 
can be done only manually on the slopes of Darjeeling, 
thus increasing costs manifold. The hilly terrain also 
contributes to higher input costs for procuring rations 
for workers and maintaining supply lines. The trans¬ 
porting of tea from the hills to the warehouses in 
Calcutta adds up to a substantial fuel bill. 

A case made worse by the vagaria of nature. An 
extended and sustained monsoon this year for 
instance has led to heavy losses in many gardens. 
As a whole, dpa member gardens lost planted area of nea¬ 
rly 50 ha due to landslides, leading to a monetary loss of 
Rs 10.84 crore. Phoobsering, one of the leading gardens 
in the area, alone lost six ha of land under tea because of 
landslides. "Apart from the area lost," says Mody, "there 
are intangible losses due to landslides which cannot be 
quantified. For instance, when a landslide occurs in a 
particular area, the workers are wary of working there 
during heavy rains fearing for their lives. Obviously, we 
cannot take the risk and so a lot of valuable plucking 
time is lost in the process." G.C. Somani of Jayashree Tea 
echoes his sentiments. "This year, the havoc caused by 
nature has set the industry back quite a bit." 

If nature is largely obstructionist, the human factor in 
the area is no less hostile to their cause. The Gorkhaland 
agitation in the late eighties has led to a growth in mili¬ 
tant unions among workers over the past decade, leading 
to increased friction between the management and the 
workers. The situation Is confounded further by the mul¬ 
tiplicity of these unions. The management is compelled 
to deal with several leaders, each wanting a separate 
demand to be fulfilled. Recently several officers of a gar¬ 
den owned by the Jayshtee group were even attacked. 

So is the future grim for the world's best known brand 
of tea? Leading planters ace wary of making any pre¬ 
dictions but attempts are certainly being made to rec¬ 
tify the situation. For instance, a proposal for a devel¬ 
opment fund to promote Darjeeling tea was mooted 
early this year. Each member garden was asked to con¬ 
tribute a rupee per kg of tea produced. With an average 
production of about 10 million kg annually, this could 
have meant a corpus of Rs 1 crore. The Tea Board was 
to provide an equivalent grant. It was an ideal concept 
on paper. But unfortunately, many of the upa members 
were reluctant to shell out the money until ultimatums 
were served. Now, sources say, nearly 90 per cent of the 
members have paid up, giving the dpa substantial 
funds to launch a series of programmes to promote 
Darjeeling tea worldwide. 

All is therefore not lost for the world's best brand of 
tea. Just stir a cuppa and drink on. ■ 
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Thm Grease and Grime 

An industrial training institute in Bangalore trains women to be two-wheeler mechanics 


By B.R. SRIKANTH_ _ 

I T'S a vocation few women would opt 
for. But the 10 women who train as 
two-wheeler mechanics at the Loyola 
Industrial Training Institute, on the 
outskirts of Bangalore, think other¬ 
wise. And act so too. 

Dressed in blue overalls, spanners and 
screwdrivers in hand, they are pert^ly fit¬ 
ted for their unlikely role—tinkering with 
carburettors, clutches and brakes of two- 
wheelers. Yet it’s a unique dream that drives 
them on: that of opening the first all¬ 
women garage in the country, in Bangalore. 

Enterprising, you might think. Even 
more so because at least three of these 10 
women are unlettered; the rest are Class 8 
dropouts. Most of these women had resig¬ 
ned themselves to taking up menial jobs, 
till three ngos provided them with a cause 
they might want to work for. 

It all began when the nu>s started work¬ 
ing on ways to train women in vocations 
other than the stereotyped ones of tailor¬ 
ing. NGo Vlmochana first hit upon the idea I 
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of establishing a two-wheeler service sta¬ 
tion. Ust fall, they sponsored the training 
of two women at the facility in Madras on 
how to take apart and put together two¬ 
wheeler engines. When Skills for Progress 
or SKIP, an association of private technical 
schools, began scouting for a training cen¬ 
tre in Bangalore, it found Loyola m to have 
the necessary infrastructure for such a cou¬ 
rse. Once the training centre was ready and 
a course for school dropouts announced, 
Janodaya, an organisation working for the 
rehabilitation of destitutes and women 
prisoners, sponsored six women for the 
course. In addition, it sponsored two more 
women for training as electricians to ser¬ 
vice household electronic gadgets. 

But though only four girls enrolled for the 
electrical engineering training course, m's 
two-wheeler mechanics course attracted IS, 
of whom 10 are now training under the 
guidance of two women instructors. Besides 
their regular training, the institute also con¬ 
ducts literacy classes for those who can't 
read or write and concentrates on their ove- 
I rail personality development by instilling 
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motivation and leadership. "The empha- I 
sis," says LB. Rosario, principal of the insti¬ 
tute, "is on the empowerment of women. 

Tlie course is only for school dropouts, so 
we also provide value education and how to 
deal with customers. After the six-month 
course, these women can find employment 
in any showroom or service station." 

It hasn't all been a smooth ride though. 

Says Rosario: "We started with 15 students, 
but five left because their families thought it 
would be difficult for the girls to work in 
service stations." For Instance, 25-year-oId 
Ashrafunnlsa, Ashrafi to friends, and now 
one of the instructors at the institute, defied 
her traditional background and braved the 
wrath of her grandparents to step out to 
pursue her dream oi establishing a service 
station. A Class 8 dropout, her grandmother 
told her to discontinue her education and 
stay at home like other Muslim women in 
the locality. And when Ashrafi did enrol as 
a trainee for the course, she did not speak to 
her for a year while her aunt would tell vis- J 
iting relatives that her niece was away at a ^ 
Mend's place because she feared badnaml, | 






and perhaps ostradsation. 

But it was Ashrafi's stepping 
into a male preserve that attia- 
ded the most hostility. At the 
two service stations where she 
was sent to train, Ashrafi was 
taunted for leaving the kitchen. 

Says she: "At the first place 
where I worked, 1 was asked to 
leave as s^on as I completed my 
six months of training. At 
another showroom, the men 
tried to mislead me rather than 
train me about the skills." Many 
of her colleagues, apparently 
insecure about their own posi¬ 
tion, even complained to her 
supervisor about minor goof- 
ups, hoping she’d be asked to leave. But 
there was little to drive Ashrafi off course. 

E qually driven are the other trainees 
at the institute, many of whom have 
put behind them traumas of poverty 
or harassment to bask in their new, impro¬ 
ved self-image. 

Like Kamala, who was married off when 
she was six months old. No sooner did she 
finish Class 10 than her parents began 
compelling her to join her husband. But 
Kamala tefu.scd to leave home. "They bad 


Students at the Loyola m workshop 

not taken my permission when they mar¬ 
ried me off. So why should I have bowed to 
their wishes? I wanted to go to college and 
stand on my feet." 

But that wasn't to be. Unable to bear the 
parental pressure, Kamala set herself abl¬ 
aze. After recovering from her burns, .she 
came to Bangalore and joined a shelter nin 
by Janodaya where she was encouraged to 
take up vocational training. 

Bhagya, 18, walked out on her husband 


I two months after her marriage 
because she was being constan¬ 
tly harassed for dowry. "We 
gave him Rs 30,000 because he 
wanted to set up a furniture 
shop. But two days after I 
moved to his house, he wanted 
another Rs 25,000. My parents 
said they'd raise a loan. I thou¬ 
ght I'd earn that money and 
spend it on myself," she says. 

Spurred by their enthusiasm, 
janodaya has decided to sup¬ 
port the next batch of trainee 
mechanics as well. Says Umme 
Ayesha, its coordinator "We're 
spending about Rs 2.5,000 on 
these girls and two others who 
are training for the electronic services cou¬ 
rse." Vimochana has already moved the 
government for sanction of a stipend for 
the trainees and salary for the instructors. 
Soon, they plan to make a formal applica¬ 
tion to the Karnataka State Financial 
Corjxrration (ksr:) for a loan to establish 
the two-wheeler service centre which they 
hope to set up in six months. 

Things are definitely revving up for these 
women mechanics. And if things stay in 
top gear. Bangalore will see its first service 
station manned by women. ■ 
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Chasing 
An Epic 

India’s most expensive movie 
is something of a mixed bag 

By SAIBAL CHAmWEE_ 

N o Indian film has ever been as 
expensive. The logistics Involved 
in the making of China-Gate, 
Kajkumar Santoshi’s flamboyant 
tribute to Akira Kurosawa's Seven 
Samurai, were awesome: a budget of Ks 20 
crore, a 800-strong production unit, 125 
stuntmen, 70 horses, 110 days of shooting 
with multiple cameras. Sadly, not all of it 
quite shows on the screen. China-Gate 
delivers far less than it promises. One view¬ 
er emerging from the film's opening show 
in a central Delhi movie hall perhaps put it 
just right: “Superhit wali baat nahin hai (it 


doesn't have the feel of a superhit).” 

It may be too early to write off China 
O'rtte—in 1975, critics and trade pundits 
had rubbished Ramesh Sippy's definitive 
curry western, Sholay, during the first cou¬ 
ple of weeks of its run only to be proved 
abysmally wrong. But chances of Santoshi's 
ambitious but far less successful reworking 
of the Seven Samurai legend doing a Sholay 
on cocky critics appears rather remote. 

First, what China-Gate promises: an epic 
outdoor adventure set in a rugged hamlet, a 
gallery of characters whose old world hero¬ 
ism links the film to a glorious genre, and a 


cast of first-rate actors with the ability to 
light up the screen. What the film delivers is 
way, way short of its target: there's little that 
is epic about the action; only a handful of 
the characters manage to acquire a rounded 
look; and the actors, gifted as they are, can¬ 
not do much to save a script that tries far i 
too much. Too many cliaractcrs, too much 
violence, too much ambition. 

But the storylihe is simple enough. A for¬ 
est officer (Girish Karnad) is killed by a 
dacoit (Mukesh Tiwari). The former's 
daughter (Mamta Kulkami) turns to a ex¬ 
army officer (Om Puri) for help. Court-mar- 






Denzongpa, Om Puri, Shah, Amrish Puri, 
Santoshi: nut quits a perfect ten 

tialled and dismissed from the army 17 
years ago, the colonei sees the appeal as an 
opportunity to redeem his pride. He brings 
his men together again—some of them join 
the mission reluctantly—and the army of 
10 sets out to take on the unseen enemy. 
Shot near the Hampi ruins in Karnatab— 
the main location is a full-fledged township 
constructed at a cost of Rs l.S crore—the 
film eschews 'stars' and unleashes a battery 
of 'actors'. Barring a song and dance routine 


featuring a 
bosom-heaving 
Utmila Maton- 
dkar, China-Gate 
skirts clear of 
conventional 
ingredients, too. 
The strategy 
works. Almost. 

Where the film 
comes a trifle 
unstuck is in the 
manner it lets the backdrop remain just 
that. China-Gate doesn't quite open on to a 
world pulsating with life and raw emotion. 
Devdurg is no Ramgarh. In Shoiay which, 
loo, was inspired by Seven Samurai, the vil¬ 
lagers were key, tangible figures in the 
film's sharply etched emotional landscape. 
In China-Gate, the inhabitants of Devdurg 
remain largely in the background, emerg¬ 
ing only occasionally as hazy collective 
chimera to give the action a semblance of 
a context. It doesn't always work. 

And Jageera, the film's villain, is no 
Gabbar Singh, who was a baddie audiences 
had never encountered before on the 
Indian screen. Jageera, played competently 
by newcomer Tiwarl, is too derivative, too 
over-the-top, too loud. He is less a charac¬ 
ter, more a caricature. That is tnie of many 


of the other figures who people China- 
Ga^, especially the corrupt policeman and 
the headman's matronly wife. 

Is China-Gate, then, a complete washout? 
Far from it. There's enough talent on dis¬ 
play for the film to be able to score a few 
points. The tale of 10 former discredited 
armymen who regroup to reclaim their 
honour does have a compelling core. It Is 
staged with a degree of panache that is 
rare. With actors like Naseeruddin Shah, 
Om Puri, Amrish Purl and Danny 
Denzongpa in key rofes, many of the char¬ 
acters assume believable contours. Especi¬ 
ally Denzongpa's leukemia-afflicted Major. 

Also memorable is Shah's Sarfraz Khan, 
who is the butt of constant jabs by the 
Hindu character played by Amrish Puri, 
Colonel Puri. The latter has a deep-seated 
grouse against Sarfraz's community because 
the killing of his parents by rioters in 1947 
still haunts him. Sarfraz, too, has lost a 
brother in the Mc-erut riots, but he is proud 
to be an Indian as much as anyone else. In 
the end, it Is his unwavering heroism that 
shames his Hindu mate into accepting him 
for what he is. Too pat? Perhaps, but it is 
one thematic strand that stands out amid 
all the bloodletting and pyroteclinics that 
dominate the film. Much of the rest of the 
film doesn't quite measure up. ■ 
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Maihar’s FMng Notes 

India’s only classical music orchestra languishes amidst declining patronage and little foresight 


By SOUTIK BISWAS in Maihar, Madhya Pradesh 


T HERK’S an awful din of highway traffic outside, but this 
grotty old building in Maihar is resonating with the strains 
of Megh Maihar. For a raga evoking the majesty of gather¬ 
ing clouds, the Maihar served on a hot, sunny morning is 
possibly a deviant offering. But so is the 'band' playing it. 
Minutes before, a gaggle of sleepy unshaven musicians trooped into 
the building, took their dusty instruments, squatted on a frayed 
blue carpel spotted with bird droppings and began to play. It's been 
like this ever since they can remember: going through the rote of 
three-hour-long rehearsals, six days a week, year after year, waiting 
for the rare performance call. The sheen of Maihar Band, the only 
Indian classical music orchestra, is gone, but the ragged band plays 
on spiritedly. “We are different, but nobody really seems to care," 
says Sallendra Sharma, the SB-year-old orchestra leader, 

The band’s impeccable pedigree easily makes it different. Eighty 
years ago, sarod virtuoso and musical genius Baba .AUaudin Khan 
organist the Maihar band with some 100 orphan children whom 
he brought home and taught strings, brass, bagpipes and drums. 
For the legendary musician, the ensemble was a pioneering exper¬ 


iment in fusing Indian and western instruments to churn out 
homegrown classical. Over the years, the band lost its pianist, 
flautist, clarinet and piccolo players and junked the instruments 
too; it also did away with vocals after four of its singers died. 

But in this cob-webbed house of music in dusty Maihar, the 
droopy musicians still generate some of the sweetest classical 
cacophony with their ageing instruments: listen to Sharma work¬ 
ing the mellifluous naltarang, the imique gunpipe xylophone, or 
wan-faced Gunakar Sawle's dazzling harmonium work or the pan- 
chewing Bijay Deo Singh's big cello riffs on the Maihar, the Bihag 
or a full-tilt bhajan. "This band brought classical music into 
homes and lives of ordinary people," says Delhi-based vocalist 
Shubha Mudgal. “That is its most significan^contribution.” 

But Khan's radical and successful experiment in declassing and 
demystifying classical music strangely finds few takers today. And 
nobody seems to care much. The Maihar Band, now on the state 
government's payroll, scrounges around for performances. After 
80 years, it's stUl looking for an opportunity to perform abroad 
and record an album. Hie decline and fall of the band, in a way, 
epitomises the fading away—or the neglect of—Maihar, the small 
Madhya Pradesh town of music-loving, unsophisticated people. 
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The legend’^ CoHage 


T he legend poaibly had a heart of a 
child. His greatest passion outside 
music seemed to have been {tam¬ 
ing pictures, ads, posters of anything 
t}iat caught his child-like fancy. So the 
green walls of the two small 100 sq-ft 
ground floor rooms in Baba AUaudin 
Khan's home in Malbar are crammed 
with over 100 framed pictures— 
Vivekananda, Tbgore, Yehudi Menuhin, 
Beethoven, Queen Elizabeth, Nehru, 
his chiidten, a young Ravi Shanks a 
Ponds Dreamflower poster 
a Blnaca baby powder ad. 

The tables are stacked with 
bis books—mostly Bengali 
detective |oumais and Sat¬ 
yajit Ray whodunits. Car^ 
fully preserved on a side- 


table are hlsear buds, inkpots, ashtray, 
a pack of cigars and chappals on the 
jute carpet. In these rooms, the mae¬ 
stro gave Ravi Shankar, Annapooma 
Devi and his son. All Akbar Khan their 
first lessons in music. In the drawing 
room crowded by rosewood sofas and 
cabinets stacked with his instruments, 
he welcomed visitors. 

Baba Allaudln Khan lived in this 
quaint brick-red and green two-storey 
colonial house spread over 1.S acres of 


Students at the Maihar 
music college (left); Inside 
Allaudin’s home 


which Khan had turned into 

a a nursery of Indian classical 
music. (Virtuosi like Aii Akbar 
Khan, Ravi Shankar, Nikhii 
Banerjee and the reclusive Annapooma Devi cut their 
teeth here under the tutelage of the mercurial legend.) 
Today, the Maihar music college, where Khan used to 
teach, is in a shambles and the town's mu.sic festival, which the 
musician kicked off in his lifetime, is struggling to stay afloat. 
"The band, the music college, the festival ate priceless legacies of 
Baba Ailaudin Khan," says Maihar Music College principal Ganga 
Prasad Mishra. "They should be preserved at all costs." 

Look at the Maihar Band and you realise that there's very little of 
that happening. Since the ensemble is not an accepted Indian clav 
sical genre, most musicians also tend to ignore it. The playing band 
has effectively halved from the 22-raembet ensemble, including 
four vocalists, it boasted during its glory days. There are six more 
musicians enlisted with the band who, say 



gardens ^ 1909 la 

197^ ag^ Ua, He had 
court mudchm to die miAant^^of 
Maihar, after running away from his Ea$ 
Bengal home to. learn music. His we^ 
preKTved home brings the best tidi|^; 
in.gloomy Maihar, thanks largely to 
cdebrated soil and US^baKd sarod vlt* 
tuoso. All AUiar Khan, who maintains 
it personally. He spent R$ 10 lakh mak¬ 
ing a tidy mausoleiun containing the 
graves of his father arid modier inside 
the compound. Famfiy retainers like 
Danka Koie and Hamdhan Putkayastha 
look after the property. 

"Time seems to have stopped in this. 
home," says Purakayas* 
tha, a family retainer from 
Calcutta for the past 2S 
years. That is the best 
thing about the legend's 
home—the most wen pie- , 
. served part of his legacy. 


for replacements. The band 
members take home some 
Rs .S,000 each in govern¬ 
ment salaries, eligible for a 
basic scale of Rs 1,400- 
2,640. They also get a kurta- 
pyjama set—the traditional 
stage outfit of the band— 
from the government once in two years. But the band hardly 
manages to set up half a dozen concerts a year, mostly in north¬ 
ern India, in absence of hardsell, promoters and interest. 

What is most distressing is that the gay work of the band will pos¬ 
sibly be never preserved for posterity: there is not a single recording 
available of its unusual renditions of the ragas. Only last year, the 
Ml’ government brought out a tape containing recordings of 10 
bhajans. "We want tlie band to be treated like artistes, not governm¬ 
ent servants," says Ram Suman Chaurasia, who plays sitar. "We are 
stagnating because there is no one to back us." Adds Ashok Barho- 
lia, the tabla player, a doctorate in music: "This orchestra would 
have gone places if it had a godfather." .So in the end, the musicians, 
just like other government servants, turn up for a routine, mostly 
uninspired practice playing every morning. 


the playing members, have been appointed 
"on grounds other than music" and seldom 
turn up for rehearsals. The band today is 
simply an appendage of the struggling 
music college under the state cultural affa¬ 
irs ministry. "The band was orphaned after 
the death of Baba Ailaudin Khan," .says 
flautist Harl Prasad Chaurasia. "Now lack of 
attention has made it a village band.” 

He is right. Band leader Sharma com¬ 
plains that most of the instruments are old 
and out of tune: the goat-skin belly of the 
sarod hasn't been changed in 15 years, the 
tablas sound flat, the harmonium is nearly 
a century old, and the 80-year-old‘ nal- 
tarang,the unique instrument which Khan 
fashioned out of gunpipes today actually 
uses two water pipes as another set was 
never built. There is no money available 



"We are not police sepoys, we are musi¬ 
cians. Music is a question of mood," fumes 
violini,st Gokaran Prasad Pandey. 

In a town where homes, shops, schools 
and colleges still have walls cramped with 
pictures of Baba Ailaudin Khan, Ali Akbar 
Khan and Ravi Shankar, the Maihar band 
musicians are being turned into dour gov¬ 
ernment servants. Since the fate of the 
orchestra is inextricably linked to the once 
famous 42-year-old music college—the leg¬ 
end taught here for three decades—there is 
little sign of hope. The red-tiled, 78-seat 
college, housed in a derelict colonial rest- 
house on an unkempt l.S-acre plot, runs 
on a paltry annual budget of Rs 1 lakh after 
paying off staff salaries. A donation of Rs 1 
lakh from a central minister some years 
ago went into buying the last of some new 









MUSIC 


Genius of Maihar 


H e lives in a filthy cowshed in the 
backyard of his one-storey home in 
Malbar's Purani Basli. A gnibby mos¬ 
quito act h» been hanging in this cub¬ 
byhole fbf ages. Whisky bottles and ball¬ 
point drawings are strewn around in the 
midis. Pasted outside the 
low-ilung door are his 
favourite sayings: 'Visit 
India, Quit India', 'Think 
before you leap’ and 'All 
that glitters is not gold', in 
a way, the room and the 
sayings sum up the life 
and times of its resident, 

Sri Lanka-bom David aka 
S.D. Podlappuhamy, one 
of Baba Attaudln Khan's 
most promising disciples. 

They call him the spoilt 
genius of Maihar. Bom in 
Sri Lanka, David had trav- 
died to England for his 
matriculation before he 
heard the strains of a raga 
and was enraptuted. "i 
knew instantly that I wanted to learn Ind¬ 
ian music," h^ says. He came to Santini- 
ketan, joined Vlsva Bharati’s music school, 
learning the dtar, tabia, vocal and dance. 
Considered the most promising student of 
his times, he completed the five-year 
music course in four. He met Baba Allaudin 


Khan during one of his visits to the coun¬ 
try in 1951—the legend was a visiting pro¬ 
fessor df music at Vlsva Bharati. Khan, 
struck by the young David’s enormous tal¬ 
ents and nimble tabia playing, sent him a 
cryptic cable in 1954 which said: "Come 


Osvid: paradise In the cowshed 

immediately with your Instniraent." 

The Sri Lankan didn't wa.ste time in join¬ 
ing the legend in Maihar, and remained 
with him till his dying day. He learnt his 
sarod from Khan, practising up to 16 hours 


a day and became the principal of the 
music college for a few years. At one point, 
David's talents in sarod, tabia, flute and his 
nifty skills in kathak made him the most 
formidable talent from Maihar's music 
nursery. Today, the 74-year-old maverick 
musician, refusing to move out of the 
town and ignored by his fraternity, is an 
alcoholic wreck, roaming the town aim¬ 
lessly by day and retiring to his cowshed 
comer at night. His hands 
and voice trejnble when he 
manages to play a raga on 
his sarod or sing a thumii. 
The problem is few people 
outside Maihar have heard 
David play. Living in a 
haze of alcohol and cann¬ 
abis, he has no complaints. 
But Maihar residents say 
he actually scrapes around 
for a living, earning a few 
hundred rupees horn the 
occasional performance. A 
few years ago, an Austra¬ 
lian university offered him 
a faculty position in music 
after hearing him play, but 
David laughed it away. 
Now his two sons, trying 
to pursue a career in music in Mumbai, 
.send some money home to keep the fires 
burning. "We don't disturb him," says wife 
Usha Devi. "He has totally withdrawn 
from the society, so he lives in the cow¬ 
shed." That is the spoilt genuis’s favourite 
nook in his three-room home. 



instruments. The store collapsed a few years ago, and water seeps 
into the music room during monsoons. To cap it all, the music 
shack is located next door to the Maihar railroad and a mineral 
crushing lactory. "Our music classes are drowned out by and 
snowed under sound and dust pollution," says Rajcndra Prasad 
Sharma, the vocal teacher, struggling with the Bhupali Todi raga 
above the chugging of a goods train passing by. 

Teachers suggest that the college went to seed after it was curiou¬ 
sly transferred to the cultural affairs department from the higher 
education ministry in 1980. Agrees principal Mishra: "The cultu¬ 
ral department doesn't understand how a college should be run." 
Now there's hope tliat n may return to the higher education min¬ 
istry after a prolonged campaign by teachers. Another silver lin¬ 
ing; the state government lias recently approved Rs 22 lakh to set 
up a new college building elsewhere in the town. 

Maihar almost ran dry of music when its 
showpiece, the Baba Allaudin Music Festi¬ 
val, a two-night-long free feast of some of 
India's best talents, simply stopped taking 
place for four years in the early '70s due to 
lack of funds and organisers. (The festival, 
kickstarted by the state government in 1962 
to felicitate Khan on his 100th birthday, 
takes place on a three-aae playground next 
door to the legend's home.) Since then this 
fabled festival has gone through difficult 
times and the number of performing artis¬ 


tes has dwindled. Last year, the state government pumped in Rs 2.5 
lakh for the conference, up from Rs 1.5 lakh. LcKal sponsors con¬ 
tributed another Rs 1 lakh to pay for the accommodation of artistes 
and arrangements. The number of performing artistes has also gone 
up; last year 12 musicians jxirformed, up fmm four in 1995. This 
year, ambitious organisers have pegged a Rs 5 lakh budget for a 
grander festival. “But the money from the government usually 
comes in late, after the festival ends,” says Kailash Jain, a music-lov¬ 
ing physician and a key organiser. "We have to organise funds from 
other sources to pay for the artistes and their accommodation." 

In the end, the decline of the Maihar band exemplifies the slow 
fadeout of this once-fertile nursery of Indian classical music, the 
remote town which Baba Allaudin Khan made his home and prod¬ 
uced some of the best musical talents of the century. Mudgal belie¬ 
ves the band is still relevant today. "Ihe ensemble may not be com¬ 
posed of the most highly skilled musicians," 
she says, "but it remains an interesting coll¬ 
aborative venture.” Chaurasia says the band 
"steadfastly follows tfbdition" and should 
be respect^ and nurtured for that alone. 

But, led by the band, Maihar is now a 
town of crumbling music schools, broken 
dreams and spoilt geniuses {see box). The 
home to a rich gharana-lineage of training 
that served as vehicles of continuity and 
change for centuries is fast becoming the 
remains of another day. ■ 


**Tlie ensemble may not 
be eoitifiosefi of the most 
highly skHteit musieianss” 
says Shttbha ilwigfiti vbet 
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ECOMMENOATIOMS 


Classical Songs 
From Films 

IHMV 
Price: Rs IIH) 

FOR connoisseurs 
of old Hindi film 
songs from the 'SOs to the '70s, this 
double-album offering from hmv is 
one for the collection. I hat was the 
era of melody 



iSl and you have 32 
immortal classi¬ 
cal hits all in 
one package. 
From Manna 
Dey's Stir Na Saie 
from the film 
Basant Bahar, to 
Rafi's all-time hit 
Madhuhan Mein 
Radhika from 
the film Kohi- 
noor. From Lata's Rasik Balma to Rafi 
and Suman Kalyanpur's Aaj na Aye 
Balamwa, it's one non-stop journey 
into nostalgia. You'll find other 
songs of your choice—-Lujffl Chunri 
Mein Daag, 0 Sajna Barkha Bahar Ayi, 
Bit! Na Bitayi Raina. Check it out. 



-dM 




iut’ IfshQSif«;asi»rCrea^ty 
=away^ (loih tradito p bpeb bp Aew 
exiiiesslon. Offering a K&e^in]^ 
jRiE#;’vife^int, the bold exhiUts incoiporatfhg dM- 
' and media demonstrate how significant 

tkji^^^ments the 20th century—postrno^rnism, 
and the cyber age—are creating a new 
koguage worldwide. The impact of these el^ 
hn.Yhnal expression is unique in counttia 
!: h> tra^ons. Anotiier medium pointing' 

hew fionfiets is video. For the first time in 
'^bdii, SiF. this exhibition, video is being represented 
asin'i^ fdtnt hnd medium. Ikbir Mohanty's video 
bm ZArnWr ytitich was shown at the Worldwide 
VideO'Festival in Amsterdam, Is being screened a 
part b this event. 



Udayan Music Festival 

■ Bhdrdttyd VlJya Bhdvan 
(;huw|hitty. MumlMt 
[M.cinb(*r 4, S, h W) pm 

— THIS year, the festival 
brings to the city perfor¬ 
mances in shehnai, the 
sarod, flute and sitar, all together on one 
platform. The programme is as follows: 
December 3: Pandit Daya Shankar (she¬ 
hnai) and Ustad Aslam Khan (vocal). 




December 4: Pandit Ronu Majumdar 
(flute) and Pandit Buddhadev Dasgupta 
(sarod). December S; Shruti Sadolikar 
Katkar (vocal) and Ustad Shamim Ahmed 
Khan (sitar). The endeavour is to present 
innovative programmes to classical music 
lovers of the city and apart from the main 
performers at the festival, several other 
artistes will be presenting short per¬ 
formances. Tickets will be available at the 
venue. For more information, contact tel; 
(022) 4930809. 


f 


Paintings by 
Rameshwar Broota 

■ Shridliarjni .\rt (lalkiv, 20^, 
lAiisen MdTg, New Pellil 
Dtiemlx'f 

VdJclird Arl CniHcrv, IHO, Dclcnci’ 
((»lt)iiv. Now IWhi 
IViombcr 12-21 


AMONG the foremost senior artists in 
India today, Rameshwar Broota's black and 
white images have left their indelible mark 
on the contemporary art scene in the coun¬ 
try and abroad. His work exemplifies artis¬ 
tic integrity and its spirit is classic, exhibit¬ 
ing reserve and control. Broota's latest 
works will l)e on display at the Shridharani 
Gallery, while his earlier works will be 
exhibited at Vadehra Gallery. As an artist, 
Broota works independent of movements 
and genre, and has for some years now, 
concentrated on formalised abstraction. In 
his works, the general image appears to 
have been scratched on to the canvas with 
a blade. Definitely worth a look. 

.}M 



The Fire and 
the Rain 

■ B)‘ Glrlsh Kanud 
(.'howdtiiiUi Mtmoiibi Hdll 
Banggldtc 
IHtfnU'f 4 5-9 

GIRLSH Karnad’s 
new play The Fire and the Rain, 
based on a little known tale from 
the Mahabharata, tells the story of 
Raibhya and Bharadwaj and their 
sons Par- 
a V a s u , 

Aravasu 
and Yav- 
akri. A fire 
sacrifice is 
nearing 
comple¬ 
tion to_ 

a [) p e a s e 

the rain gods in a land that has 
been parched for almost 10 years. 
Yavakri, Paravasu’.s cousin, returns 
from a ip-year penance. Old rival¬ 
ries resurface and the audience is 
plunged into a highly-charged vor¬ 
tex of emotions and a deep intel¬ 
lectual inquiry. Frying to survive in 
an atmospliere of cynicism and 
hatred is the love of two young people— 
Paravasu's brother Aravasu and the 
hunter girl, Nittillai. The play is directed 
by Arun Sajnani, with choreography by 
Daksha .Seth. 

Daaku 

■ Pirettetlln Nilish Whind 
.Shnrjm (unlro Maiii Audiionum, Nfw IK’Ihi 
Pctfiiibcr 1 (I 17 20, f> M) pm 
Dafinlvrfth 20, < |h)) 

THE representation of this play is in the 
Nautanki style. Elements from Bidesia 



and other folk forms have been incorpo¬ 
rated to retain the folk theatre format, 
telling a story with song, dance, move¬ 
ment and powerful drama. The theme 
though, is very contemporary, where the 
powers that be are the lawbreakers, high¬ 
lighting the plight of modem society. 
Directed by Satish Anand, Daaku is writ¬ 
ten by Mudrarakshasa and the music has. 
been scored Ram Dayal Sharma. Tickets 
shall be available at the venue. 
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BOOKS 


Seaswept 

Wisdom 

Of wars and naval manoeuvres 

MMimME 
miKRIYMB 
GOIITIIBirM.Wi«t 
by Raja Mmm 

Frmk Cass 

Price not manrionari. Pagas: 115 


By J.N. DIXIT 


O UR post-Independence literature on 
strategic, security and military affa¬ 
irs can be divided into three cate¬ 
gories. There are the personal mem¬ 
oirs of senior officers of our armed forces: 
there are books written on specific military 
campaigns or operations by our military 
commanders, academics and journalists; 
then there are general theoretical studies on 
broad aspects of our national si'curity and 
strategy. 1 do not readily recall a structured, 
conceptlonalised work on our strategic doc¬ 
trine or security focused on spe¬ 
cific and specialised issues. The 
focus has Ireen mainly on land 
forces, their operations and on 
strategic and practical doctrines of 
land welfare. In many ways, rear 
admiral Raja Menon's book is 
unique and can claim a first in 
being a work offercKl by an Indian 
naval commander on interna¬ 
tional naval strategies. 

The book, which is backed up 
by statistics and research tables, is 
a significant contribution to the 
militars’ strategic literature. On 
hearing of the book, one presu¬ 
med that it would be focused on India. This 
is not the case. Menon has undertaken a 
multi-dimensional and inter-disciplinary 
study on maritime strategy in tire context 
of the experience of continental wars. He 
not only deals with war and strategy, but 
recalls doctrines and concepts on this strat¬ 
egy in contemporary literature. He assesses 
the relevance of doctrines and strategic ori¬ 
entations in the context of rase histories of 
maritime strategy from the middle of the 
19th century. He goes on to analyse the 
role of navies in war and of economics ot 
regions Involved in conflict situations. 

Menon’s survey of the role of the navy in I 
Indo-Pakistan wan should be of particular I 


j interest to Indian leaders. He acknowledges 
j the absence of naval action during tlie 1948 
conflict and the comparatively marginal 
role the Indian navy played during the 1971 
conflict. One, however, does not know why 
he has not made any reference to the role of 
the navy during the 1965 Indo-Pak war. 

The chapters 'Battlespace Dominance and 
the Speed of Battle' and 'Towards a Useable 
Maritime Strategy' offer cogent terms of ref¬ 
erence for the expansion of the Indian navy 
and its future strategic role as a factor ensur¬ 
ing national security. Brief chronicles of 
maritime strategy in continental wars not 
only provide an empirical historical per¬ 
spective of naval warfare, but also emphas¬ 
ise the continuity of strategic doctrines gov¬ 
erning naval conflict in geo-political terms. 

The book was published before India con- 
firmcHl its nuclear weapons status. One is 
sanguine that admiral Menon would have 
touched upon the implications and poten¬ 
tialities of India's nuclear weapons capacity 
on its future maritime planning and strate¬ 
gy, had lie been writing after the May 1998 
tests. The virtues of this work are: its empir¬ 
ical approach, the historical persjiective on 
marilime strategy which it provides, the 
recalling of the doctrines of maritime strat¬ 
egy, details of the economic and technolog¬ 
ical factors to the operational role of the 
navy, and the much-needed attention to 
the requirement of continental navies cha¬ 
nging their mindset about the revolution in 
terms of technology and informatics. 

ATULLOKE 


I won't call them shortcomings, but omis¬ 
sions in Menon's book centre on the fact 
that it is not sufficiently Indocentric. India 
is potentially a major naval power. The 
author has not addressed the cogitations 
and controversies characterising the debate 
on the role of the Indian navy over the last 
30 years. Even if India had not conducted 
the nuclear tests and confirmed its ope¬ 
rational missile capacities when he wrote 
the book, he should have undertaken an 
analysis and assessment of how these 
capacities could impact India’s maritime 
strategy. One would urge Menon to follow 
up tliis volume with another book on mar¬ 
itime strategy and Indian security. ■ 




The Achar 
Simile 

Beware of fresh authors 




by JaMaep PraUa 

HarparCalltns, 

Rs IriS, Pagas X? 


By SUBHADRA SEN GUPTA 


T here should be a rule for first-tim< 
novelists. You write your coming-of 
age magnum opus on foolscap she 
ets, preferably long hand, using ar 
ink pen. T hen you pack up the manuscrip' 
in a trunk, iock it and put it under youi 
bed. l ike achar it has to now marinate foi 
a few years. Go back to it only after youi 
third novel has been published. If yoi 
haven't lost the key, the ink hasn't fadec 
and you can still read it without weeping 
only then you look for a publisher. 

There is a second rule, only valid for nr 
writers suffering from homesick weekends 
If your unique rites of passage piece i: 
about Ma's Idli-sambhar and Aunty Ginni'i 
nubile 17-year-old daughter, stop right 
there. Pick up your wallet, go to the cornei 
Bangladeshi takeway for some korma-roti 
and find yourself a girlfriend. Please, please 
don’t write a book about it. 

Jaideep Prabhu is 29, grew up in Bangal¬ 
ore, is a Roman Catholic, lives and works in 
Europe and this is his first novel. Now take 
a deep breath and get ready to look sur¬ 
prised. His hero Jawahar Shastri is 25, works 
in Banglalore, is a Roman Catholic and 
lives at home with a wheelchair-bound 
mother and a government servant father 
who grunts behind his newspaper. He 
broods about his failure to love his parents, 
questions his religion and stares at girls. 
The book has an odd, old-fashioned feel. 
It reads like those 1950s novels by Indian 
authors where they filled the pages with 
endless, exhausting details of life in quaint 
colonial India. As if sentimental trivia 
could compensate for lack of substance. So 
we have four pages about taking a scooter 
rickshaw to the railway station, two pages 
about bathing with Lifebuoy soap, a few 
more about eating chow mein. For all the 
mountain of minutiae, no true portrait of 
Jawahar’s life reality emerges. ■ 
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Are Indian films making more dollars than rupees! 



The success of Dll Sa oveiseas Is a unique 
phenomena In Hindi Aims. Will Indian 
produesra encash on this by making films 
catering to a much wider audience? Read 
all about tt in Screen. The only business 
newspaper that has been specially 


designed for the entertainment industry. 
Because Screen gives you a uniqus 
business point of view on the world of 
television, cinema and music. After aH, 
which other magazine Informs you on the 
art of effectlva In-FUm Advertising? Or on 


Ask your newspaper twidcrfcirSassn. Or. lor Onct tubaeriptlon. Contact OroMlan 
Mmgar,MlanEi<t>taaa.li4umtml, TH: OH-lOl m7 Fax: 023-202 21X. £.Ma 0 : 
lemimbiMaitfiraaa.indaxp.eo.ln 


how foreign governments are promoting 
their locales to our producers. Screen. It's 
one newspaper that you just have to get 
your hands on for the business of 
entertainment. 

SCREEN 

THE BUSINESS OF ENTERTAINMENT 




SISTA SAAiatl & SAATCHl • J28/98 B 
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In the Mahatmas Shoes 

THE acclaimed director now takes centrestage. As actor. Feroz Khan, of 
bumper theatrical productions Tumhari Amritu and Saalglrah, is 20 shows 
into playing ilarilai (iandhi in Mahutnm versus Gandhi. Back from a 
South African tour, Feroz elaborates; "Circumstances compelled me to 
play director and actor. The first time I went on stage, it was an electric 
feeling." With Naseeruddin Shah opting out, Roman Irani plays Maha¬ 
tma to Feroz's Harilal. The new cast will hit homeshores in January '99, 

Journeys in Prose - ^ 

LOVE, the way it manlfttts 
between man and woman, 
the ruler and ruled, the 
medieval and modem: it's all 
there In Githa Hariharan’s 
fourth book. When Dream Tra- 
vels. Says she: "Attention has 
been given to structure and 
elegance of language." Is there 
a sense of loss now the book 
is done? "No," she quips, "Just 
love and tenor." With a Com¬ 
monwealth Book Prize for The 
Thousand Faces of Night, terror 
is the last thing she ne^ feel. 


k 


Right Move? 


I. 


\ 


NOT often does an 
Indian film actor make 
it to the cast of an int¬ 
ernational production. 
Calcutta-based Dhriti- 
man Chatterjee did, 
but went virtually 
S unnoticed amid the 
hullabaloo over the 
winsome Kate Winslet 

at the recent Holy Smoke shoot in Pushkar. The gifted actor, whose filmo¬ 
graphy includes several Satyajit Ray features, plays a guru who casts a 
spell on the film's heroine who is drawn to an Indian cult. Will the Jane 
Campion-produced film rejuvenate Chatterjee's acting career? 


Designs on Ms Dixit 

THE fashion fraternity may snigger at Ritu Bed's 
chawri bazar fashion, but there's no stopping this 
lady. While the rest of the designers may moan 
and groan about recession, tax raids and such 
unpleasant matters, Beri has bagged a Madhuri 
Dixit-Rani Mukherjoc-Ajay Devgan starrer. The 
film titled Yeh Rasta Hai PyarKa is directed by 
Deepak Shivadasani. Why films? An opixrrtunity 
to dress Ms Dixit—that clinched the deal. 


Driving Them Wild _ 

FOR chocolate-faced model Jas Arora, female 
adulation took on a new meaning. So what if 
Daslunan, his film with Kajol, bomlH'd. In behav¬ 
iour generally reserved for superstars, girls of a 
prestigious Delhi school tore 
his shirt off while he inaug¬ 
urated the annual fete. 
Not that it fazed him. 


Having waived his fees 
for the event, Arora 
joked he cou¬ 
ld've made it 
by charging 
for kisses 
from the 


mi 

tei 

gi 
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ON a Monday morning, Kishori Aftio- 
nkar, the reigning queen of the Gwal¬ 
ior gharaiia, sailed into the children's 
ward of the Tata Memorial Hospital. 

"She spent an hour distributing choc¬ 
olates, books and sunshine to cancer- 
afflicted children," says Iyer Venkatav- 
ardhana, founder-president Courage 
India. She also promised a performa- - > 

nee, whose proceeds would go to the 
organisahon. For Amonkar, says a 
moved Iyer, "lending a hand comes as 
easy as lending a classical voice." 
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Wily Itinerant 

T his is a banned destination"—that was ali the 
American Express computer had to offer on 
flights to Cuba. The (;uban embassy in Delhi was 
equally cryptic. After issuing me a visitor's card 
(which substitutes for a visa), they warned me there 
was no guarantee I would be allowed in. For the last 
few weeks arriving Indians were being asked to fly out 
again. "Why.'" I asked. "They say tliey don't have to 
tell us." Overnighting in New York, I was getting no 
closer to fatlioming the informational black hole on 
travel to taiba. The one travel agent handling officially approvcxl 
special interest tours put the phone 
down like a hot potato when they 
learnt they were dealing with a 
tourist. Travel agents trade in infor¬ 
mation, and providing it on Cuba 
would violate the Trading With 
The Enemy Act. Luckily the Lonely 
Planet (the budget tourist's bible) 
came to my rescue—a bucket shop 
in the Bahamas confimic'd I could 
connect there with a Cubana flight 
to Havana. Miraculously (for an 
Indian), I did not need a visa. 

The Cubana line was easy to spot, 
with its mix of returning emigres, 
civil servants on official travel, and 
slightly dissolute gringos (1 wondered whether among them 
were hny latter-day Graham Greene’S or Hemingways, both of 
who lived in Havana on the eve of the Castro revolution). 
Culw's irrepressible spirit of festivity took over as we buckled 
into the spartan Soviet-era aircraft (one of them had just crashed 
in central America a few weeks ago). The airhostess held up a lost 
handbag—six claimants raised their hands, all males. 

Cigars and the Rest 

I NSPIRATIONAL billboards lined the road into town. One of 
them, showing a dying child on one side and a well-tended 
clinic on the other, carried statistics on the number of Third 
World infants who had died of a certain disease in the past 
hour, and announced: "Not one of them was Cuban". We 
passed another billboard advertising para-jumping at a beach 
resort. "Fidel wouldn't try that," winked the taxi driver, "he's 
too smart." long stretches of exquisite colonial facades had 
been left standing fre-e on my hotel street in Old Havana by a 
conservation project. 1 would emerge on to an active street life 
amid the potholes and heaps of rubble, with skimpily dressed 
Cubans of every hue from black to blonde just hanging out on 
their doorsteps. Shorts and halters seemed to be the clothes of 
choice. A few fifties vintage cars always had their owners lying 
under them. Every now and then a huge clunker would rattle 
by, its chrome fins tied together with string. 1 did the usual 
touristy things, including meeting in his home the old man of 
the Old Man of the Sea. In whose by now 104-year-old eyes you 
can still see the sea, as Hemingway said. 1 took a cigar factory 
tour where one of the 400 cigar-roilers sitting in rows of benc¬ 
hes as in a huge school room asked me in front of his supervi¬ 
sors if I wanted to buy any off him. I listened to world-class jazz 
and watched Carmen in flamenco by the National Ballet. But I 
was mostly Interested in the people. 


No Shop-Signs 

S ELF-eraployment is barely tolerated in Cuba, 
much less so than in China and Vietnam. The 
state protects even its restaurants by not allowing 
private restaurants to seat more than 12 persons, or 
serve seafood, or even put a sign up, so that you hear 
about them only through word of mouth, or 
through the ubiquitous touts. 1 was in a restaurant 
once when a young woman made* me buy her a 
meal, which, unusually, is all she wanted (open pros¬ 
titution has made a big comeback). 1 was in the 
restaurant with a young man wearing a hard hat who had been 
working on a construction site at the central plaza and had 
stopped me on a .street. Like thousands of others hustling to 
make money out of tourism, he said he was a [)oet who had to 
send money home to his sick mother by organising trips into 
the countryside for people like me. Would 1 like to join a 
German, Japanese and a Korean student at the university to 
visit some caves over the weekend.' 

Our grey market tour was supposed to start at 11 at night, 
but as often happens, our train vyas cancelled to save fuel 
because there weren't enough passengers and we were told to 
come back at 4 am. We blocked our place in the queue for tick¬ 
ets by calling out for "el ultimo" ("the last one" in the queue) 
so that we would know who to stand behind when the ticket 
window opened. Likewise we identified ourselves to the next 
arrival before leaving. Queues form like magic out of thin air in 
Cuba when they need to—till then people disperse and do 
other things. Another example of the capacity for social organ¬ 
isation engendered by 40 years of socialism is hitch-hiking. 
Crowds of people mill around busy intersections asking for 
rides when the lights turn red. It is obligatory to take passen¬ 
gers whenever possible. 

Revolution’s Ghost-Town 

W E spent the hours till four with a friend of the poet, a young 
man who lives alone in the house allotted to his father, who 
was a revolutionary. Cuba does not have a housing problem par¬ 
tly because houses have continued to fall vacant with each suc¬ 
cessive wave of departing emigres. But our host could not afford 
to replace his glass panes. The original owners had apparently 
left in a hurry, leaving behind their furniture and refrigerator, 
which was tieid together with straps, but still working. Our host 
was clearly a beneficiary of the revolution and believed in it. He 
kept repeating, incredulously: "For 40 years we've survived the 
embargo, it's unique. It's unique." (He also gave me a letter to 
mail to an uncle in Miami, asidng for money.) But most Cubans 
are not too sure whether it is any longer worth it. Cuba is stuck 
in a time warp, waiting for something to happen. 

Heard in Havana 

G RANMA, the national daily, is mn like4he rest of the media by 
government. It's named after the boat in which Castro and 82 
others returned to Cuba secretly in December '56 to launch the 
last phase of the revolution. A joke printed in Gmnma goes like 
this: Castro once invited Hannibal, Alexander and Napoleon to 
the annual parade. As the tanks rolled past, Hannibal said: "Wow, 
Fidel, if I'd had those. I'd have reached China." Napoleon, more^ 
interested In Grattma, looked up with gleaming e^ and said: 
“And if I'd had this, Fidel, no one would've heard of Waterloo." 



PRABHU GHATE 


MVACHANDHAN 
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Wrinkle-Free 
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Wliat: malces ox' bx'ealcs them? 


Is there a formula to manage brands over time! 

Is it possible to transform a local brand into a global 
one? Is there more to a brand than its logo, 
packaging, advertising and trademarks? 

These and many more key issues will be addressed 
by Jean-Noel Kapferer, a leading international 
authority on branding. Professor of Marketing 
Strategy at HEC Graduate School of Management, 
France and Author of Strategic Brand Management and 
several other publications, Jean-No4l Kapferer will 
share with you some unique insights into the practice 
of a few of the world's most successful brands. 


Brought to you under the aegis of the 'ITC Winning 
Edge Series', this session is part of ITC's efforts to 
contribute new ideas and thinking to the field of 
management. 

A chosen few will be spending some time in 
Professor Kapferer's company. Who knows 
tomorrow, one of them could perhaps be creating 
his/her own global brand. 


A 



WINNING y EDGE SERIES 


FOR TOMORROWS CORPORATE LEADERS 




Jein-Noal Kapfcrar will be in Mumbai 


n Dec 7, Bangalore Dec 8, Ahmedabad Dec 9, New Delhi Dee 10, Lucknow Dec 11, 
Calcutta Dec 12 and jamihedpur Dec 13 
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NEW EVIDENCE OF Rs 25 LAKH OFFER TO PRABHAKAR 


CRICKET’S 

HOUR OF 






25 minutes of sheer bliss 



Presenting 12"xl 2" Orient Floor Tiles. Not just tempting to walk on. 

(Sorry, dance instructions not included) 


I tVo> u'.ifli'd IP -ipoi l.ii.ul.ir dfsi>’n\, ,ind 'jh.idi's LJnrnatchod diniensionjl 
.u .idr.iiKin/nlip resiit.iiil and easy to maintain Made to change the 
f wav flooi s ai e Liid LJeifv't t^lame us, if competition goes topsy-turvy Tomorrow S trends, tod3)t. 
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Letters_ 

We Need No Help 

The Shiv Sena, I believe, has 
forgotten that India is a democ¬ 
ratic country where freedom of 
expression has played an inte¬ 
gral role in its evolution and 
sophistication. The recent div 
ruptions of the screenings of 
Fire have proved this. Who'rc 
the perpetrators of this violence 
to decide what we can or can’t 
watch in a Ihcativl’ I siipiwse 
they want citizens to Iwlievc 
they're the ex(H;rts on what’s 
good or bad for the rest of us. In 
fact, it is we the citizens who've 
put them where they are...have 
they botherexi asking us what 
we want? What shocked me 
most was Meena Kulkarni’s 
deranged statements. What did 
she mean when she said "it 
{Firei will spoil our women’’? I 



guess she believes violence by 
the Sdiniks will elevate the lot 
of Indian women. 

I think Thackeray and his cro¬ 
nies arc doing this just to score 
brownie points with a section 
of tile electorate but it liKiks 
like it's not going to work! 

SUilharth Sim, 
Mumhat 

Some Valuable Advice 

A few tips on how to avoid 
being extorted {Ikllii at Ran¬ 
som, December 7); 

• txchange your Ford, I'.ielo, 
Meax'des for a Flat or Ambassa¬ 
dor. If you can, make your 
chauffeur sit in the rear and 
you drive him around town. 

• Shift from a penthouse in 
Malabar Hill to a jhopiia in 
Dharavi. 

• Donate all your Versace, 
Polo, Lacoste, Benetton, and 
other designer outfits to cha¬ 
rity and wear polyester, half¬ 
sleeve, bush-shirts over a 
Oora/Rupa banian. 

• Throw away your cellphone. 



Voter Warning 

Without doubt, the Indian 
voter has handed the bjf a very 
clear, decisive verdict to shape 
up or get out (The Onion Wave, 
December 7). For a party that 
rode to power on the catchy 
slogan-stable government, 
able leader'—it didn't take 
long before the electorate reali¬ 
sed what it was really getting 
was an unstable government 
with a disabled leadership. 
From skyrocketing prices to 
the deteriorating law and order 
situation, the bjp went horn 
one low to the other. Besides 
alienating the minority Indian 
Muslim and Christian commu¬ 
nities with hardline Hlndutva, 
it exacerbated regional tensi¬ 
ons by its nuclear explosions. 
Not only did Indo-Pak relati¬ 
ons plummet to an ail-time 
low, it also rolled back ova 
seven years of dtpiomatic eff¬ 
orts s^ch had seen Improsinf 

Use one only on days India Is 
playing a cricket match. And 
that too exclusively for receiv¬ 
ing—the goons will assume 
you’re listening to the running 
commentary. 

• Get rid of that sign of pros¬ 
perity around your waistline. 
Visit Somalia for a week or two. 

• Don’t ask your boss for a 
raise. That way, he’ll give him¬ 
self more perks, live a flashier 
lifestyle and then... 

• In case you can’t give up all 
the creature comforts you’ve 
become accustomed to, consi¬ 
der politics. You can extort the 
whole country, including your 
would-be extortionists. 

SunUShIbad, 

Mumbai 


ties between India and China. 
All this while the bjp seemed 
engrossed in everything alar¬ 
mist though totally unneces¬ 
sary, such as tampering with 
the Indian Constitution and 
trying to 'Indianise' (read Hin- 
duise) Indian education. The 
Indian voter has finally demo¬ 
nstrated that no amount of 
rhetoric and jingoism is suffici¬ 
ent replacement for good gov¬ 
ernance. Hopefully this will 
now convince the bjp govern¬ 
ment to focus on the price and 
crime explosion at home than 
on nuclear explosions. 

Samir Kumar, 
HtmgKong 
m 

The Outlook cover was fantas¬ 
tic. Where did you get so 
many good-looking and nea¬ 
tly arranged onions from? 
Hope the authorities don't 
prosecute you for hoarding! 

K.V, Pupdu^, 
Chennai 
m 

Signora Sonia and Congress 
workers deserve full credit for 
the outcome of the recently 
concluded assembly poll. The 
18-horse chariot, being chauf- 
feured by an 'able' leader, is 
going haywire. 'Ihe Congress 
should at this point obxrve 
restraint and not push tiie 
Vajpayee government towards 
its fall; it will do so on its own. 


uld go for snap polls—the tre¬ 
nds and the public mood indi¬ 
cate it will be able to form a 
government on Its own with¬ 
out relying on 'allies’. 

Dharmesh Kumar, 
fa^ur 

■ 

I deeply appreciate Ptem 
Shankar Jha's advice to SoniajI 
to be patient. Too much excit¬ 
ement may cost her dear. 

It’s perhaps i)ur country’s 
misfortune that it's besieged 
by multiple political parties— 
the root cause of many of our 
political ills. Our nation can 
improve only if the bjp and 
the Congress remain the main 
contestants. Regional parties 
are making a mess of our pol¬ 
itics. If the BJP had been cho¬ 
sen with a two-third majority, 
the political scenario may 
have been different today. 

Prabhakar S. Harsole, 
Indore 

■ 

'The Sonia factor has contribu¬ 
ted little in this election; rather 
It's the Bjp’s mishandling of 
Central administration which 
has been its undoing. Delhi, 
Rajasthan and Madhya Pra- 
de^ have set excellent exam¬ 
ple for the rest of the country. 
Sincere, hard work by (Congr¬ 
ess leaders and workers, ignw- 
ing handshakes with local par¬ 
ties, has been the key to 


The Gmgtess .then, instead of eketortd spccess, 
hobnobbing with the likes of Barldi KuhHui 

theY8davduoorAmma,sho- . . . 


Misplaced Priorities 

I was aghast to read Educating 
Bharat (November 30). Being a 
student myself, I strongly feel 
the quality of education in 
India leaves much to be desired. 
Our prime objective today, espe¬ 
cially in a state like UP, should 
be to teach young minds to add 
two plus two than 'to kindle the 



Hindu spirit', by distorting his¬ 
tory further than it already is. 
By installing pictures of Saras- 
wati in schools, will children get 
divine inspiration to study tet¬ 
ter? Instead, won’t resentment 
only grow among minorities? 
I'm amazed to see how urgent a 
prerequisite our worthy ^uca- 
tion ministers consider the Sara- 
swati vandana to be¬ 
lt's more imjwrtant to 
them than the outdated 
lyilabi children are stud¬ 
ying today! It's disgust¬ 
ing and disheartening to 
see our policy-makers 
latch onto such trivial 
issues for political gains. 
Aafieen Kldwal, 
Mumbai 
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I don't agree with Ali Mian's 
contention that rendering of 
Vande Mataram somehow vio¬ 
lates the spirit of Islam. In fact, 
it should be the solemn spirit 
of all Indians, irrespective of 
their religious belief, to pay 
respect to their motherland. 
Imposition of Saraswati van- 
dana in schools and during 
official functions, however, is 
unwarranted, for it's against 
the spirit of secularism. 

"rhose opposing Saraswati 
vandana," M.M. joshi avers, 
"want the country to remain 
illiterate.” Although they may 
not like to sing Saraswati van- 
datia, would you accuse Chri¬ 
stians of wanting to make the 
country illiterate in view of 
their track record in imparting 
knowledge and health? In fact, 
it's the Sangh parivar which 
wanted the country to remain 
illiterate by pushing down the 
throats of Indians Sanskrit, 
Saraswati vandana and yatras! 

RoMt Rafan, 
Mumbai 
m 

Saraswati vandana and Vande 
Mataram are an integral part of 
India and anyone opposing the 
implementation of this by the 
BiP government in schools 
should be driven out of the 
country. If Christian mission¬ 
ary schools can begin their day 
with Our Fatfier in Heaven, we 
can jolly well in our own coun¬ 
try have that too. Saraswati 
vandana is a must because Sar¬ 
aswati is the goddess of learn¬ 
ing and Schools are the right 
place where it should be imple¬ 
mented. There's nothing com¬ 
munal about it, it's a sense of 
patriotism and a fact that sho¬ 
uld make us proud of our great 
country. People like Ali Mian 
have no business issuing tatwas 
and instigating minorities. 

Rafeev Madan, 
via e-mail 

Apocalyptic Mushroom 

Apropos AinmunHion Dump 
(November .10), from a eupho¬ 
ric nuclear explosion in May to 
a routing now-clear poll expo¬ 
sition in November, the initial 
national euphoria over Pokh- 
ran 11 has transformed into an 
apocalyptic mushroom engu¬ 


lfing a spent bjp juggernaut. In 
the aftermath of Poll '98. 

Mickle N. Sorabfee, 
Manual 

Ambani is No God 

Your cover story Slippery Catch 
(Novemirer 30) would've been 
more aptly titled "Assault on a 
corporate house that rules 
India". You actually wonder 
how they dared to raid the cor¬ 
porate offices of the Ainbanis, 
more particularly Reliance pat¬ 
riarch Dhirubhai's bedroom 
which was made to sound like 
some commercial sanctum san¬ 
ctorum. The group has distin¬ 
guished itself in buying up pro¬ 
tagonists from the corridors of 



power, both in the political 
and bureaucratic wings. The 
story ends on an ominous 
note, suggesting nemesis 
would not take long to strike 
those who've had the temerity 
to ruffle Ambani feathers. 

Kii's rise from a modest size to 
a behemoth has been primarily 
due to two factors. Firstly, the 
Ambanis have reduced capital¬ 
ism to feudalism through the 
protection and patronage of 
those holding the levers of 
power. Sc'condly, they's'e used 
the cynical communist credo— 
'the end justifies the means'— 
with devastating effect, to 
extent of allowing their very 
senior executive to a.ssociate 
with a diabolic criminal. 

R.C. Khanna, 
Amritsar 

Promising Duo 

I'he article on Robin Singh and 
Agarkar (A Cottle like. Kapil, 
November 23) was extremely 
interesting. The duo will play a 
very vital role in Indian cricket 
in the times to come. Ajit’s 
dedication and enthusiasm 
should be a great inspiration 
lor youngsters. And Robin is an 


He Who Gives Us a Bad Name 


Ral Thackeray is under 
the delusion that he 
and his loudmouth 
cronies represent 
Maharashtra, if 
not India. Just to 
set the record 
straight—I'm a 
peace-loving 
Maharashtrian 
living in Kala 
Nagar, the same 
colony he lives In. 1 can tell 
you he's a laughing stock here 
today. We're in fact ashamed 



to be associated with a 
completely deluded 
man who's incapable 
of seeing any other 
point of view but 
his own. Mahara¬ 
shtrians are by and 
large as open- 
minded as any 
other community. 
Thackeray's pro¬ 
nouncements only 
^ve us a bad name. 

. Prashant Dedmaikh, 
MkimImI 


institution in himself; he has 
set a big example. He's known 
for his patience and persever¬ 
ance. Personally, his diehard 
and never-give-up spirit have 
inspired me like anything. He 
looks as energetic and athletic 
as the 20-year-olds and looks 
like he'll go on and on and 
on—every bit a warhorsc. 
Strange, however, no con¬ 
gratulations from Outlook to 
Azhar on his world record! 

Amit Ranjan, 
Bokaro 

Karma Chameleon 

I’eople who believe in 'karma' 
are quick to take a painkiller at 
the first twinge of a headache 
or fever (Once There Was a Lion 
Kitts, November 23). They 


inoculate their children, go for 
X-rays and practice scientific 
birth-control methods. Do 
such people think it will add to 
their good karma to deny relief 
to a helpless creature who 
would surely be longing for the 
immeasurable comfort of a 
deep, endless sleep to end his 
unending agony? 

Vrinda's suffering in future 
births is a matter of conjecture. 


His present suffering is a reality 
no one can ignore. What kind 
of 'love' is it that prefers this 
suffering to continue? 

Purnlma L. Toolsldass, 
Calcutta 

« 

A Sorry Slip 

The item Murder Ninja Style 
(International Slipstream, Nove¬ 
mber 23) seems factually 
wrong, it's not the Ninjas who 
parade their victims naked in a 
procession but they themselves 
who are killed and their decap¬ 
itated heads paraded by the 
mob which kills them. 

This 'slip' has occurred 
because most newsmagazines 
and newspapers have adopted 
the Time and Newsweek style of 
reporting-that is trying to 
squeeze in every news 
in as few words as 
possible. 

Certainly you should 
not publish cartoons 
with this kind of trag¬ 
ic news. 

Saurabh Kumar, 
Mumbai 

Unsporting Spirit 

It's unfortunate but 
true that sports has 
never ranked high on the agen¬ 
da for us. Why else would we 
think that it cost Madhu Sapre 
the crowq^ at a beauty pageant 
when she (naively?) answered 
that she would build a sports 
complex If made the head of 
the country? This is our atti¬ 
tude. We are like this (w)only. 
Don't mind it. 

Sudba Kamath, 
Baitgulore 
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Dhniva Ckalika helps GuwahaWs families deal with death 


H e has lost count of the dead By NITIN / 

bodies he's seen. "At least " 

9,500," says Dhruva Chaliha, in a matter-of-fact tone. No, 
he hasn’t fought a war, nor is he employed at the state morgue. 
He Is, in fact, a 60-year-old retired Assam government employ¬ 
ee, with a reputation of helping people tide over an awkward 
moment in life, the moment of death in a family. 

For the past 48 years, Chaliha's has been a constant presence 
at the Nabagraha cremation grounds in Guwahati, advising peo¬ 
ple on how to conduct last rites, how best to place the body on 
the pyre, and at times, even conduct the Hindu religion-dictat¬ 
ed rituals. "I must have cremated at least 9,500 people, ranging 
from celebrities to unknown people since 1954," Chaliha says. 

It all started one day when his uncle asked Chaliha, then a tee¬ 
nager, to accompany him to the crematorium. Apparently, a poor 
family had lost its only bread-earner and had no one to turn to in 
this time of distress. That trip changed Dhruva Chaliha's life. "I 
realised liow important It was to assist people in 
such dlHieult times," Chaliha reminisces. With Chaliha’s 
the passage of time, as people came to know of _ ___ 
him, Chaliha, a sprightly man even now at 60, 9,500 COI 

started getting calls every time there was need to 1954. “If 

cremate somelKxiy. "People liegan to depend . l . . 
upon my knowledge and experti,se explicitly in at What IS 
these matters," Chaliha says. WOfSt IIK 

(Wer the years, people have come to trust him ,.. , 

so much that at times, funerals have been dela- 1116 S WOl 
yed until Chaliha arrived at the scene. On other he! 

occasions, poor families, who can barely afford _ 

the price of firewixxl leave alone a pandit, have 
depended uixm him to perform the rites. "I learnt the rites and 
mantras by observing pandits at the crematorium. Gradually, 
when the need arose, 1 performed the rites," Chaliha explains. 

But what motivated Chaliha to gel involved in what is surely an 
unsavoury job? "Precisely because it’s considered an unpleasant 
job, no one volunteers. So 1 decided to take it up," he explains. 
"In our society, the tendency among people is to keep away from 
community chores like attending funerals. Most would visit a 


By NITIN A. 60KHALE 


Chaliha’s cremated 
9,500 corpses since 
1954. “if I can help 
at what is a family’s 
worst moment, my 
life’s worth living,” 
he says. 


BOKHALE family in which a death has occur- 

. red, but would refrain from taking 

the trouble to be present at the crematorium. Having observed 
this, I thought it was my duly to fill that gap when there is an 
utmost need for a shoulder to cry upon," Chaliha says. "I feel con¬ 
tent and in a way fulfilled when I'm able to help total strangers 
get over such a shattering and awkward moment," he observes. 

Chaliha does something even more noble. Many a time, he has 
put unclaimed, unidentified bodies to flame. "Chaliha is approa¬ 
ched by municipal and police authorities to perform the last rites 
of those who have no family or are not identifiable. "And he does 
it without any hint of reservation," says journalist Pranay Bordo- 
loi, who has watched him from close quarters. And many limes, 
say friends and admirers, Chaliha has spent money from his own 
pocket to buy firewood and other requirements when families 
can't afford it. "Every person deserves a proper funeral and if I can 
be any help at what 1 consider a famil/s worst moment, I feel I 
have lived a life worth living," Chaliha says. 
SremSted grateful to colleagues in his former office 

’ . for being supportive. "At times, 1 had to per- 

ses since form up to six funerals a day and remain 
Cen heiO office, but my co-workers and 

. , superiors understood and never complained," 

il femlly S ChaUha says with gratitude. "In fact Mr Bhanu 
(lent mV former municipal commissioner) called me 
’ ,, and took my suggestions to improve the facili- 

I living, ties at the crematorium," Chaliha says, 
lye^ He doesn't know how long he can continue to 

^ be a constant presence at the crematorium, 

given that he's pushing 60, but hopes that his 
younger brother, who's equally regular at the Nabagraha, would 
carry on the tradition. Chaliha's also hoping that some day, 
Guwahati will have an electric crematorium. "These days it costs 
Rs 1,000 worth of firewood to cremate a body which many can't 
afford," he says. As he sits in his modest house in Guwahati's 
Silpukhuri area, Chaliha does not. need an address or a tele¬ 
phone number for people to come to him. When death comes 
calling, everyone in Guwahati knows where to contact him. ■ 
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Military exercises Shiv Shakti and Tri Amph-98 demonstrate the Indian armed forces' attack mode 


By AJITH PILLAI in Rajasthan 

A weak governiiH'nt and political 
turmoil in I’akistan make the 
Indian army sec war clouds on 
the horizon. With the Nawaz, 
Sharif government riddled with 
domestic problems, the recently-conclu¬ 
ded iO-day military exercise involving the 
army and the air force in the Rajasthan 
desert was a message to I’akistan that India 
is in an olfensive rather than a defensive 
imxle. Not only was the exercise massive 
in its scale, it also demonstrated India's 
military capability to penetrate deep into 
enemy territory, carve out a part of it and 
hold on to It. 

Senior army olficors believe that this 
o(x;ration, christened Shiv Shakti, and Tri 
Amph-98, a joint atmy-navy-air force exer¬ 
cise conducted last month off the Goa 
coast in which amphibious landings were 
practiced, should have sent I’akistan clear 
.signals that the Indian forces are all geared 
to attack, for Pakistan, the obvious mean¬ 
ing of the two exercises is that any attack 
would be two-pronged—one from the 
western isorder, the other through land¬ 
ings on the Pakistan coast. 

So extensive was the scale of Sliiv Shakti 
that Pakistan was forced to conduct a sim¬ 
ilar exercise. On Oecember 7, the last day 
of Shakti, intelligence reports spoke c>f 
Pakistan flexing its muscle. Points out a 


senior officer; “It was only to be exfiectcd. 
Whenever we carry out an exercise, the 
Pakistanis have no option but to react." 

Billed as the biggest exercise since 
0|K‘ration Brasstacks a decade ago, Shiv 
Shakti boasted a strength of 60,()(X) jawat;s, 
4,.S()0 junior commissioned officers and 
1,8(X) officers. As many as 6(K) tanks, 4(X) 
heavy artillery guns—including the 
hofors—armoured persrrnnel carriers, radar 
and communication sys¬ 
tems, missile launchers, anti¬ 
aircraft guns. Jaguars, MiG 
27s, and attack helicopters 
were deployed in the exer¬ 
cise. According to Lt Gen. 

H.M. Khanna, the ochi-in-c 
of the Southern Command; 

"The exercise assumes addi¬ 
tional significance because it 
offered an op|X)rtunity to 
crank in elements and con¬ 
duct a decisive offensive 
operations in the desert." 

The exercise also gains sig¬ 
nificance in the aftermath of 
the Pokhran tests. Strangely, 

Shiv Shakti, which was con¬ 
ducted on a ISO-km desert stretch in the 
vicinity of Pokhran, only reaffirmed the 
fact that a conventional rather than a 
nuclear war is what the army is geared up 
for. All senior officers contacted by Oirfloc* 
spoke of how the nuclear edge could at 


best act as a deterrent. 

In fact the only strategy the exercise 
incortrorated taking into account a nuclear 
war was ensuring that troop deployment 
would be spread out and not concentrated. 
This would cause minimal damage should 
smaller nuclear warheads with localised 
effect be used. The developers of this strat¬ 
egy believe that a large bomb of the 
Hiroshima kind would not be used. 

The artillery is already 
geared for a nuclear war sce¬ 
nario. The T-72 Ajeya tanks 
are fitted with sensors that 
detect nuclear radiation as 
well as dangerous chemicals. 
The sensors activate a mech¬ 
anism that seals off the tank 
even as air filters ensure that 
the crew gets uncontamina¬ 
ted air. The protective device 
came with the original Rus¬ 
sian design and has not been 
newly incorporated. 

Though every effort was 
made tifcreate a war-like sit¬ 
uation, no guns boomed 
during the entire Shiv Shakti 
exercise. Neither were blank rounds fired. 
The exercise was to see how well men and 
material could move in a war-like situa¬ 
tion. So the officers and men were divided 
into two groups—the Blue Land and the 
Red land groups. The task of the former 


Operation 
Shiv Shakti 
demonilratad 
indy’s 
capahHity to 
penetiaie deep 
inth anamy . 
tarritory, i^e 
a part of it and 
held on to It. 
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was to advanci; into the latter's ter¬ 
ritory and occupy it. 

But the exercise was not just about 
moving into enemy territory. Points 
out a colonel in charge of the oper¬ 
ation; "In a war, particularly if it is 
fought in the desert, the key factor 
is how well you can sustain the 
advancing force. To keep the force 
fighting fit it needs replenish¬ 
ments—food, water, fuel and 
ammunition. If you can't provide 
these inputs regularly, you can't 
hold on to your gains." 

S O what was put to test in Shiv 
Shaktl was also the ability of 
the supporting cast to sustain 
the troops pushing ahead. The 
engineers therefore were hard 
pressed to construct a road through 
the desert to ensure vehicular 
movement. Using metal sheets that 
can be unrolled on the ground, 
they made a road at an astonishing 
speed of 1 km an hour. In two days 
they laid 48 kms of road. Similarly 
helicopters air-dropped supplies in 
1.5 tonne packages. Refuelling 
points were also established. 

The focus has been to ensure that the 
army at the core of the fighting always has 
supplies and ammunition to last 24 hours. 
Without this, no push into Pakistati can 
possibly yield a positive result. "Not only 
do we have to capture a place but we have 
to occupy it and the soldiers have to hold 


Shiv Shakti (above), biggest since 
Brasstacks; practicing amphibian landings 
off the Goa coast during M Amph-98 

on to it till such time that additional 
troops are sent." 

According to army officers, while such 
movements were deemed practical on 


paper, they had not been put to test on the 
ground level and in conditions prevailing 
in an actual war. "We had to test our capa¬ 
bility in the desert because we believe 
should war break out, the western sector 
would be very much alive. And it was 
important for us to understand our 
strength and our weaknes.ses," says a 
senior officer. 

Also put to test was the communication 
equipment. The army has inducted mod¬ 
ern communication systems and it was 
necessary to see how well the equipment 
worked on the field. According to senior 
officers, communication plays a very vital 
role in modern warfare; it can turn defeat 
into victory. Their new, sophisticated 
equipment enables the army not only to 
spy on the enemy but also jam their com¬ 
munication network. 

In another first, the Shiv Shakti exercise 
saw the use of indigenously-developed 
remote-controlled reconnaissance aircraft 
that fly into enemy territory and transmit 
piettires to the base. They help to ascertain 
tank and troop movements. The army is 
very pleased with the results of the current 
testing since it gives it an edge over 
Pakistan which does not have a similar 
reconnaissance plane. Also the 
army would not have to depend 
solely on satellite pictures to ascer¬ 
tain enemy movements. 

Beyond all this, what has made 
Shiv Shakti a special exercise is that 
it was a joint operation involving 
both the air force and the army. 
While conventional exercises by 
the army merely presume the pres¬ 
ence of air support, the present 
operation actually pressed into 
service MiG-27s and Jaguars as well 
as attack helicopters. It also used 
transport planes to drop supplies. 
Tri Amph-98 proved that an 
amphibious landing of a brigade of 
commandos with tanks and heavy 
equipment is possible. Shiv Shakti 
was proof that the army is capable 
of managing material and men in 
a possible war in the desert. The 
army sees this as a testimony of 
its capability. 

But does the army believe its 
prowess will be tested in an actual 
war? Senior army officers point out 
that they hope Pakistan does not 
push the country into one. How¬ 
ever, given the continuing low- 
intensity war in Kashmir, they point out 
that the army must be prepared for the 
worst. More than anything else Tri Amph- 
98 and Shiv Shakti reflect the tough pos¬ 
turing of the present government vis-a-vis 
Pakistan. The army would like it to be 
known that should war break out, it will 
not hesitate to attack. ■ 
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AYODHYA 


Bloodlust in a 
Holy Land 

A shocking attack on innocents, the climax of a decade of 
intra-ashram killings...meet Ayodhya’s gun-toting sadhus 


By SUTAPA MUKERJEE in Lucknow 


A VODHYA has two tyjK-s of sadhus. 
There are the ones who bless. And 
the ones who kill. For quite .some 
time, sadhus have feared tlteir 
own kind in this town of 4,(XX)- 
odd temples. Criin-totingt/tt'/us (disciples) of 
sadhus are no unusual sight for the pisrple 
of this holy town where police records since 
1986 list over 90 criminal cases ix-nding 
trial against sadhus. Hut things have now 
drastically change^] for the worse. 

With the ruthless and unex|)ectcd attack 
by the sadhus on members of the fisherfolk 
Ptiologiaphs by a K GUPTA 


villagers had no arms. Says Ramji, 
who sustained gunshot injuries: "I 
still have nightmares thinking of 
that disastrous morning". Four per¬ 
sons were injured in the attack and 
four others were killed outright. 

The sadhus then fled on motor¬ 
bikes, while their leader, Baba 
Mohan Das alias Mauni Ral)a, mah- 
ant of the Yagya Shala ashram, Uxjk 
shelter in a nearby grove. The sad¬ 
hus' darinJevilry could have put even 
hardened criminals in the shade. 
When the police intercepted them, 
the sadhus ofK-ned fire. "This clearly 
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community at Guptar (.hat recently, it is 
now the turn of the locals to start fearing. 
Gunshots woke up Guptar Ghat's residents 
on November 12, as the sadhus living next 
door began a reckless slwxstout. Says Angan 
Pati, who lost her husband and son on that 
fateful morning; "Unkn huiulwk lekar fultal- 
m to raj ki boat thi twalking around with 
guns was a routine affair for them)". The 
villagers that morning, she recounted, were 
too shocked to react. While the saffron 
attackers had come prepared with .12 bore 
guns and sharp-edged weapons, the hapless 


Ramji lost an aye In the sadhus’ sbool-oul 

speaks of the hardcore criminal traits of 
these sadhus,” says B.B. Pathak, station 
incharge of the Cantonment police station. 

"The land where the boatmen had set¬ 
tled, at one point belonged to the sadhus," 
explains district magistrate, Faizabad, M.P. 
Misra. Apparently, the sadhus had been 
given this land on a garden lease in 1985 
for a period of five years. The district 
administration later denied them an 
extension of the lease. Instead, the boat¬ 


From lop: mahanis Vedanli, Gyan Das, 
Paramtians: a call lor policing 

Chelas of Mauni Baba 
opened fire on boatmen in 
a landgrab bid, injuring 
four and killing four others. 


men were rehabilitated on this land after 
the 1984 floods. I'he sadhus apparently 
decided to forcibly cKcupy the land, which 
is adjacent to their ashram. The killings, 
conclude (Wlicemen, were aimed at scaring 
away the boatmen. 

.Shaken into action by this new develop¬ 
ment, the police are now making serious 
efforts to trace the sadhus with a backgro¬ 
und of questionable conduct. "Any good 
ashram would verify their background 
and links but it's difficult to keep a tab on 
them when they are outside the premi¬ 
ses," says Ram Vilas Das Vedantl, mahant 
and lyp MP. Says ssp, Anil Agarwal: "An 
identification system has now been intro¬ 
duced to track down4he black sheep. But, 
considering that every house in Ayodhya 
is also a temple, it is going to prove a rea¬ 
lly Herc-ulean exercise." 

Many migrants to this temple town give 
up their parental identity to be known 
only as the chela of various sadhus and 
mahants, an ideal situation for those who 
do not want to reveal their background. 
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AYODHYA _ 


For the same reason, four of the five con¬ 
victs in the Guptar Ghat case have been 
named as dieks of their mahant in the iik, 
instead of the prescribed entry of their 
father's name. The fiftli accomplice and 
the main accused Is Mauni Baira, maliant 
of the Yagya Shala ashram. .All five liave 
been arrested. The police are contemplat¬ 
ing using the National Security Act (.ns,G 
on these so-called sadhus. 

An Illicit gun-running lacket operating in 
Ayodhya through some ot the temples and 
ashrams has also been uncovered by the 
polke. About a dozen sadhus have been 
charged for possessing illicit arms and 
eight for attempted murder. Most of the 
sadhus, say police officials, have well- 
placed connections and possess all-India 
arms licenses. Only a few take care to 
renew their licenses. "At present we have 
also taken up the task of checking all those 
who own arms in various ashrams," says 
SP City, Rakesh Shankar. 

VAN Das, the mahant of lianuman 
Garhi and a reputed international 
wre.stler, accepts the fact that 
sadhus are increasingly indulging 
in criminal activities. He has plans 
of thrashing out the issue with the 
DM and the ssp. "It is sad that the 
present chief minister pays no 
attention to such problems,” he 
says. Baba Gyan Das warns that 
the government should do some¬ 
thing alxiut miscreants in the garb 
of sadhus before the jieople lose 
faith in all holy men. 

I'he warning hells have been 
rung by the Guptar Ghat murders 
which have shaken up the jieople 
of the holy town. The prominent 
mahants either fall short of 
words or quickly sidestep the 
issue. Says Mahant Ram Chandra 
Das Paramhans, who had 
been one ot the torchbearers of the 
Ram janmabhoomi agitation: 

"This has bc-en hap[)ening for ages. 

Didn’t Havana kidnap Sita in the 
guise of a sadhu?" 

As many mahants seem to straddle two 
worlds—the religious and the material— 
it's not surprising that several have mur¬ 
dered their predecessors in the ho|X? of 
usurping iheguddi (the mahant's scat). The 
list of sadhus killed in intra-ashram rival¬ 
ries is tairly long. 

Mahant Ram Kripal Das of Sanatan 
Mandir, himself an accused In 17 criminal 
cases including lour murders, was killed 
on November 29, 1996. A Samajwadi 
Party activist, he had taken over the post 
after presiding over a triple muider 
including that of the former mahant. It's 
believed that some sadhus had ganged up 
with Gorakhpur-based contract killers to 


eliminate the mahant. 

lew ashrams have a clean slate. Even the 
Hanuman Garhi has had its share of space 
in the police records. The infighting with¬ 
in this famous Hanuman 
temple complex has incr¬ 
eased with the [wssage of 
time, in 1992, a murderous 
attack on Deen Bandhu 
Das, (iaddi Nasheen of 
Hanuman Garhi, compelled 
him to resign from his post. 

later, on May 9 the follow¬ 
ing year, Shubh Karan Das, 
chela of Dayaram Das of Gul 
Chaman Bagh temple, 

Hanuman Garhi, was killed 
by Ram Bhadra Das and Raj 
Narain Das, both chelas of 
Ram Deo Das. The priest of 
Gul Chaman Bagh temple 
also joined the duo. The objective of the 
murder was to take over the Gul Chaman 
Bagh temple. Within 20 days, on May 29, 
half-a-dozen armed assailants shot the two 
Hanuman Garhi Ujjaini Patti mahants. 


Guptar Ghat survivors: what price land? 

Gopal Das and Shyam Behari Das. 

The daring murder of the 4S-year-old 
mahant Ram Agya Das of Hanuman Garhi 
complex, on September 30, 1995, was 
committed with a similar motive. Acc¬ 
ording to police records, Ram Agya got 
hold of the mahant's seat through a court 
order, by producing an affidavit of the 
death of his gum Jugul Kishore—who was 
very much alive at the time. Soon after 
Ram Agya succeeded In taking over as the 
new mahant, he was shot down by 
Navin .Das, the nominated disciple of Jugul 
Kishore, along with his four accomplices. 


And there are many more cases of mur¬ 
ders committed by sadhus. On September 
21, 1991, Mahant Maithali Sharan of 
Janki Ghat, Bara .Sthan was murdered, 
allegedly by Bal Govind 
Das, Girish Kumar, Kamesh 
Kumar Das and janmejai 
Sharan Das. The latter rem¬ 
ains the present mahant of 
the Janki Ghat temple, 
even as the case goes on. 

Unknown assailants mur¬ 
dered the mahant of Bari 
Chawni, Prenf Narain Das, 
on February 10, 1992. 
And in another bid to take 
over the mandir. Ram Das 
of Athrawan temple gunned 
down Vinod Das, chela of 
Naga Vasudev of Matgaind 
Mandir, on October 8,1992. 

In January 1995, Vlahant Deo Ramdas 
Vedanti, chela of Harinam Das Vedanti of 
Janki Ghat, Bara Sthan, was arrested from 
a holel in Bhagalpur on charges of kid¬ 
napping a minor ^iri. 


Such repetitive and cold-blooded acts as 
well as the dauntless attitude of the 
saffron-clad killers are creating a new 
awareness of the dangerous extent to 
which the malaise has spread. Lamenting 
the murder of Sadhu Ram Kripal Das, 
Baba Cyan Das says: “The vhp and its agi¬ 
tation is responsible for turning the 
mahants into criminals. Money power 
and criminals were both introduced by 
the VHP." If Mahant Nritya Gopal Das is to 
be believed, the sadhus of Ayodhya are 
gradually seeing the ugly intentions of 
such political groups. For, in Ayodhya, 
saffron has been smeared with blood¬ 
stains of the innocent. ■ 




“The VHP and 
ifa agitation are 
reapoiiafblefor 
tumfhgttie 
mahants into 
kiHors,” says 
Baba 6yan Oas, 
mahant of 
Hanuman Garhi. 
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ASSAM 


Fratricidal Flames 

The ULFA and its former colleagues declare war on each other 


A re the K.P.S. (illl tactics of setting a 
group of militants against their col¬ 
leagues cmployesi to i urh Punjab mil¬ 
itancy being replicated in Assiim? Thai's 
the question upixTiiiosi in most people's 
mind in the state lor the past couple of 
months that have seen a spurt in fratricidal 
clashes between the militants of the 
banned United I iteration 
Front of Asom (tut a) and 
their erstwhile colleagues, 
collectively known as siittA 
(for surrendered nuA). 

At least 25 militants and 
tfieir former colleagues have 
fallen to one another's bul¬ 
lets in the [sast two months. 

And most people hold a new 
tactic employed by the auth¬ 
orities for this rise in killings. 

Although the state govern¬ 
ment and the Unitied com¬ 
mand, under which the 
army, paramilitary and the 
police forces are working in 
tandem, deny extending any 
help to the sui.i-a, the in, fa 
leadership sees a dehnite des¬ 
ign in the new tactics. It says 
the government is allowing 
the surrendered militants to 
go after "our cadres." 

In most cases though, the 
identity of the killers has 
remained a mystery, prompt¬ 
ing the Opposition Congress 
to charge the Prafulla Kumar Mahanta gov¬ 
ernment with having let loow a gang of 
"secret killers". "The a(,I’ government has 
shown a total indifference towards the sec¬ 
ret killings. We apprehend that these killers 
may make even |xililical opponents of the 
ruling party ,i target," says Silvious Condo- 
pan, leader of the Opposition in the assem¬ 
bly. lie also criticised tlie Centre for turning 
a blind eye to tlic imidenis. "Botli the PM 
and the home minister have said that the 
law and order situation is satisfactory. They 
are obviously ignoring ground realities." 

Intelligence sources, liowever, read the 
situation a little differently. I hey feel that 
the authorities are only following a classic 
counter-insurgency tactic by helping one 
faction strike against their opponents. "The 
clash between oi i \ and ah i \ is of their own 
making. Tlie police and the army are taking 
advantage of the situation which is but 
natural,” a retired counter-insurgency exp¬ 
ert points out. The term si t fa first emerged 
in the collective lexicon of Assam in 1992 1 


when the outfit split and many of its top 
leaders, including a self-styled deputy com¬ 
mander-in-chief, a self-styled "foreign sec¬ 
retary," and the chief of its publicity wing, 
led .f,000-odd cadres overground. 

The roots of the current clash between 
the two groups can, however, be traced to 
August 10, 1998. That day, a prominent 


A camp for ULFA man who surranderad 

Dibrugarh businessman and a sulfa activist 
Taiwn Dutta was gunned down in the heart 
of Guwahati. He was accused by the in fa of 
having misappropriated a huge amount ot 
the outfit's funds. His killings triggered a 
fratricidal war with sulfa members target¬ 
ing family members of top ulfa leaders 
such as chairman Arabinda Rajkhowa and 
publicity chief Mithinga Daimary. Raj- 
khowa's elder brother and five members of 

intelligence eources say 
the authorities are only 
following a classic 
counte^insul^go^cy tactic 
by helping one faction, 
strike against thoiif'tlvalt. 


Haimary's closest family were also gunned 
down in August. Since then, there has been 
a spate of killings all over the state. 

On December 3, another prominent 
SULFA leader Diganta Barua and two of his 
bodyguards were killed in Guwahati in a 
well-planned operation. Whether Barua's 
killing was linked to the slaying of key ulfa 
hitman Alok Goswami, who was killed in 
southern Assam's Silchar town a fortnight 
earlier, is not known. Before Goswami was 
killed, a prominent surrendered member, 
Rishiraj Sinha, fell to ui.fa bullets, again in 
Guwahati. Sinha, at one time the outfit's 
assistant general secretary, had come out of 


the UI.FA and was critical of its top leader¬ 
ship for having gone astray from the origi¬ 
nal path. More crucially, Sinha had played 
a vital part in organising the surrender of 
190-odd ULFA cadres this year. The ulfa has 
also suffered in the bargain. On December 
8, the commander of one of its battalions 
was killed in an encounter near Guwahati. 

Alarmed by the increasing attacks, the 
surrendered militants have of late pooled 
forces again. In a significant move, at least 
400 former ulfa rebels recently met In 
upper Assam's Sibsagar district under a for¬ 
mer territory commander and decided to 
take on the ulfa. "We are not afraid of trai¬ 
tors like Rajkhowa,",they said in a state¬ 
ment. The battlelines are drawn between 
these two groups. The state government 
and the army, surely happy that the two 
groups are killing each other off, is in no 
mood to put an end to it. In the process, as 
a concerned elder put it, "a lot of our young 
boys are being killed unnecessarily". ■ 

NltlnA.Goklnle 
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TMflitjUlf? 


As the BJP-RSS rift gets serious, key allies prepare for the worst 


BylSHANJOSHI 


T he past fortnight may have seen 
the first real manifestation of 
prime minister Atal Behari Vajpa¬ 
yee’s assertiveness, but, ironically. 
It has also been a period during 
which the prospect of a mid-term poll in 
1999 has gained currency. 

Sure, trouble within the Sangh parivar 
and its various affiliates, ally sabre-rattling 
and the Congress waiting to pounce ate 
phenomena that have been prevalent ever 
since the coalition took office. But these 
developments have acquired a shrillness 


not seen in the past. What is discernible is 
an inexorable march of events towards the 
denouement—only reconfirmed by the 
PM's observations, twice in the past month 
alone, that he is ready for a mid-term poll. 

And the trouble begins at home, with 
senior bjp leaders talking about a post-Bud- 
get collapse and consequent polls. It started 
with Vajpayee finally deciding to be his 
own man. So, the Insurance Regulatory Bill 
will be tabled in its original form; he emp¬ 
hasised that Article 370 will not be touched 
(contrary to the sip’s pet position) during a 
recent visit to Kashmir; Issued a strongly- 
worded statement condemning attacks on 


S RIKANT Joihl, 9 national erteci^ve 
member of the tss, ^ throug^iiia 
saivang asana Mowed Imrnedla- 
tely by the bhujang asana in a loo^ at 
the Mahal sss office with sudi &nce 
rapidity that suggests he has other sab- 
stantial tasks at hand. He is not 
any calmer by the aid of the 
Intensive yoga drill. “We have 
important mattos to discuss af 
the chintan baithak (introspec¬ 
tion condave) which are going 
to have a weighty beatiiif on 
the functioning of the Sarigh,* 
he mutters, dashing out of the 
room and disappearing into oi 
communal toilets. 

K.S. Sudershan, the Sangh’s general sea- 
etary, looks vislbfy tntta^ Stepj^ out 
of the ass office afta a hurtled mw^ 
with his leada, Ra|)u Bhaiya, he stoutly 
refuses to comment on the performance 
and future of the hip government or on lb 
style of functioning. "What do you want? 
Yes, 1 am very angry (at the VP govern¬ 
ment) but 1 wilThot say a wotd till we fin¬ 
ish with this conclave," he barks. Similar 
is the reaction of the 
VHP's grey eminence, 

Giriraj idshore, who 
says with an unchar¬ 
acteristic reticence: 

"These ate Internal 
matters. We have 
nothing to say." 

Such were foe une¬ 
asy feelings in the 
minds of many top 
Rss fimctionaries and 
400 leaden of tts 38 




of tiie 


affiliates as they arr¬ 
ived for the five-day 
shake-up exercise on 
December 9 at Reshi- 
mbagh’s Smiiti Bha- 
van. This key meet, 
being held on such a 
mammoth scale afta 
nine years-the last 
one was hdd during 
Dr K. Hedgewar’s cen¬ 
tenary year—was cer¬ 
tainly a time for intr¬ 
ospection. On how 
the Sa^ would face 
up to the aiP-go slow on lb agitational 
ways or push harda. 

Needless to say, t])e HP's drubbing at the 
assembly polls; ib foi# advocatioh of 
the Insmance bill; and dissensirm wtto 
the party dotninabd the ptoceeititigs, 
mote imppttanfiyr; the futuR course, of 
vajpi^s govermnent and the course^ 
Sf^ aho^ set ibeU^ititirput, If , 
Ue^undecmioii 


Dattopant 
Tlianaari, 
aratittactofthe 
Swadeshi 
Jagaran 
Manch, faais 
the raison 
d’dtrsofRSSis 
proving fragiie. 
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befoiie tfie oii 


bttbiea pcdat but tntt ttwrt lue twb 
sdipobof tliou^ oa 

Ifjjs momento^moNh^- ot) ^ 


lb« «ad gNng;* 
iv^lmiiettiSsna'' wouU.oi^aode^' 
Mentt^ hading to dlsfllusioniii^ hnodg 
the 0 ^ constltuhiti *ft coiddiie the. 
Insotaspe Rqulatorf Bffli todqr and • hw^ 
Rulnths dbwn die She, If It reinaliKd in. 


AM VERY ANGRY..." 

Ifler K S. Siiclershnn hlurls out as he goes into the crucial Nagpur conclave 


of 4 edon.* In dtiii dtaiidofii^^ 

dad neidiet jperfbnnbn 0^ 
nor <^10^ in iiifii^^ 

(Mdi^ dh gomuninenf hfi:^ 
dia pudgef iKtt'feat Ihb would Ih'fifK 
• -ceded hyapohda of d^' 
c'y:«ttl»diinotl!«'ad)hKd 




but then 

is n^{nog»Mta»” says anot< 
her’haidinct. Ihere is i> 
jrtofc dierice bn whediR 


I"fff ‘t■ LI•'!- *I 



, WMnMirpNijMa 


Tit MS top towK Omt tor ItiraipitotMl 

hinge the futiue of die gr at the Cenl^ . 
Some have eem gone to the extwt of ang> 
geidng to the Ids leadership not to pM w 
its pottticai CHS in dKSiP basket, : . . 

In their pfebrnidave oonhbuudchSj a 
section' widihi die Sangb, 
an eoibittned Nanali DedtoM^of P^. 
dayal tosdtute and uitAefihtojtdloeh*^ 
den Dktnvaiit Thengut todidtoict of the 
Bharadye Maadoer &iidA.aiid the Swade¬ 
shi Jagaran Manch, lyt^nbon d'ftie of 
dM ass w» inoying tills has been 
largely denshiisttototL ^ by 

die tonedcminfo^ w W ^ in 

PelWdtot.w'""^-"'' 


..■ atethat'pweton;'' 

tras not dh-0h^''0hl4ite^: 
criddsm. Sonnces «|^' tHW; 

I t to s h a bhikr^^ftiakic wesan^ glared cdllib^' 

fS^’.'-iS’^i^th&fen'ldw .ThenH 
Fingle ate died by dte n^ 


, {xn(en;lt could be qnslng anodiet seC' 

, ton^^ jinnaitoonehatdthtet. 

An as leader pdnti out that the «p 
- sil^t.be bettor off if It sticks to doing 
w]m .h IS best at-^^helng an Opposition 
party. Battered already assembly pons 
stnig^ing to bdaaoe its amdon 
pattnos/ die Sr's imqe would only 
et^ further if Imioedtate measures 
^s^ttot aiHleitiken.1hhd^^ (aob- 
bms, the growing ddftjlhtwwn the gov* 
eminent and the srdots'itot ai^ well. 
The conAary; the iqr would have a greater. 
effect on the Sangh'* cadid.toid promote 
Medloglcal mhestoenessif It Stayie^ 
power and cameback ingn^:srcngdi. 

- nt. geneoditeaetwy ■l.--€di!j [ adith#a, 
pi« tt nioik widandsi^^ 


jlaibts^ji^-teK'^Sar^ ((be reterence bU^ 
torih^ 

;%^!hkwat et al) and dxKfoh* m': 
m^ k' gieiM shaie in the overall dedsfonf' 
WUng process.-A tdilor hmedenaiy 
' "■ wdnts' ,;out'„'thatr 

hhese leaders are 
dte siienoe 


* !l! ^<10 I 


just because rnqr 
provide .us furuhi 
There vtu a ten#^ 
when Pr HedgEUtet! 
. declined finaitctot 
helpiit6ni''a 
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dtt Madan 
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K money oasncif^^ito^ 

K. .sWPwmpDi ^ mottvattngftet 

MflW Ragi w ubrSS 

|liM|| ^ififiiiffiid ' ggt ;agi^Or dtote' 
ere (tti^.whd-ted 

hiMiM nn ffH KS Should 

iMHlUt HQ post: ^ sn Some 

mwm% MS leaden feel dw 

MaW'-'- ' ' ;"''-'v''Saflgh cannot UBi 
«Y*« W ■ era ,fo adopt the 

lObimiMa. ; *8lg Brother^ atd- 

i> ^l ^^^ l Vi l 1 jlllll • ^llil - || i |l' hide Simply beCauw 

of some'^gJUhelKi^ i 
W Ihecvir's govetnance .1 toUlu l^ahA s. 
credited wld) leadtog this school/of 
thought, but hMdtineirs like bh pbte^ 
fucoessor Sudershan do not a^eottedy' 
TVldi seiittmentt numlng theeun- 
dave was bound to see cohfficdtvvtews. 
That dun are dtetotons h an.^ien'secret. 
btoWj iheSan^ bat tohanunei out a stiat- 
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Christians; called for Introspection on Ayo- 
dhya on December 6 and insisted that Kal- 
yan Singh take action against his education 
minister on the Saraswatl vandana issue. 

But already, hardliners furious at the 
insurance bill are putting out that the gov¬ 
ernment will have to go back on the posi¬ 
tive Indications It gave a couple of months 
ago on Foreign Direct Investments in the 
tobacco sector, and remove 


administration will get stick either way, are 
the dates "we are looldng at as likely for a 
poll". Assuming, of course, the Congress 
doesn’t want to do the bjp a favour by try¬ 
ing to cobble together a government. But 
that would need allies—the danger area. 

While the anti-Congressism of the Bjr's 
major allies such as the Akali Dal, Samata 
Par^, BID and the tdp provide some breath- 


aUies—all of whom swear by "Congres 
Ideology" and are extending support t< 
Vajpayee "only for stability". 

While both Jayalalitha and Mamata havi 
been quick to add that they would not b( 
the cause for the fall of the Vajpayee gov 
ernment, it is clear that they are preparinj 
for the worst. Both these "troublesom* 
allies" also scuppered the bjp's plans for it 

T.NARAYM 


the ban on selling com¬ 
mon, non-lodised, salt. 
"We are expecting both 
moves in the winter ses¬ 
sion of Parliament," says a 
Sangh functionary. Giving 
an indication of things to 
come, the Rss top brass has 
come out in defence of the 
UP minister sacked by 
Kalyan. And the pressure 
will only increase. 

O N the other hand, the 
PMO, Vajpayee’s men 
in the Cabinet and his 
trusted allies, including 
George Fernandes, S.S. Bar- 
nala and R.K. Hegde, have 
begun acting In tandem to 
show their commitment to 
governance. As i&B minister 
Pramod Mahajan puts it: 



"There may be differences 
between the party and government and 
some misunderstandings that need to be 
sorted out, but ail of us, including myself, 
will naturally support the government." 

Even home minister LK. Advani has 
extended support to these moves. His asso¬ 
ciates term it a "natural corollary" of his 
attempt to "convert the bjp into a party of 
governance". The media, meanwhile, is 
speculating that Advani's "softening" has 
to do with the realisation that Hindutva 
has reached electoral saturation. The fact is 
he has supported the insurance bill because 
It shows "commitment to the reforms", 
named the vhp in Parliament while promi¬ 
sing to protect the Sufi shrine in Karnataka 
and, crucially, leaned on Rajju Bhaiya to go 
easy at Nagpur. Advani seems to have taken 
the line that the bjp’s failures will also 
reflect adversely on the Sangh. 

That doesn’t alter the fact, however, that 
the Sangh and bjp hardliners are in a mood 
to take on Vajpayee’s "threat" of a mid¬ 
term poll. Though BJP leaders like senior 
vice-president K.L Sharroa claim that "the 
PM just mentioned it (mid-term polls) in 
passing", speculation is rife that the fallout 
of the profmsed January cabinet expansion 
win set the clock ticking. 

According to hardliners, the price rise 
that will inevitably follow the Budget, or 
the September 1999 deadline for the ratifi¬ 
cation of the CTBT when the Vajpayee 


Mamata: bringing ax-Cnngrastman Ingathar 

ing space for Vajpayee, the numbers in the 
Lok Sabha are such tliat even numerically 
smaller ailia can cause big problems. 

And perennially troublesome on« like J. 
Jayalalitha and Mamata Banerjee have 
revealed their thought processes in their 
recent actions. Jayalalitha has 


deputy speaker by backing P.M. Sayeed. 

Optimistic Congress floor managers 
speak of the "disgruntled elements* within 
even the Samata Patty and Biju Janata Dal 
(despite the patch-up) and admit they are 
looldng for options "when the Vajpayee 
government falls". The top— lacking in 
options as it is—is now toeing a tougher 
line. Says general secretary 


accused the bjp of a "divide 
and rule" policy, unilaterally 
disbanded the hont she learte 
in Tamil Nadu (which inclu¬ 
des the BJP), criticised Vajpa¬ 
yee for not doing enough on 
the women’s reservation Bill, 
praised the Congress, which 
has “like the aiadmk" reserved 
33 per cent seats in the party 
organisation for women and 
supported the nationwide 
bandh called by the Opposi¬ 
tion last Friday against the 



Lai Jan Basha, "everybody 
knows the circumstances 
under which we gave sup¬ 
port to the BJP— both it and 
the Congress are our ene¬ 
mies. The day the govern¬ 
ment deviates from the age¬ 
nda my party will withdraw 
support." Then, Vajpayee 
has to deal with Opposition 
attempts to topple the Uttar 
Pradesh and Maharashtra 
governments and deal with 
his own party MPs from 


government. Even tmc chief 


Uttarakhand and Jharkhand 


G.K. Moopanar has begun praising "the 
constructive attitude" adopted by her and 
politicians in Tamil Nadu ate convinced 
that 'Amma' seeks a Congress-AUDMK alli¬ 
ance with tadt support from the tmc for the 
next poll, which she feels will be sorm. 

Even Mamata finally took the plunge and 
emerged as the chairperson of the Progres¬ 
sive Front—the bib's support team of non- 


who are in a tebelliqps mood. 

Wth hardliners and unpredictable allies 
threatening to tear his administration asu¬ 
nder, Vajpayee is, say aides, in a mood to 
take on aO comers. "Of course he is keen to 
take various elements of riie Sangh along 
and wOl make efforts to do so, but not bey¬ 
ond a point," offers an aide. If he keeps to 
this, it will be the beginning of the end. ■ 
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Stretch 0 That small distance you go, 


for that great sense of achievement. 

You push yourself, to get that little bit mote from every effort. So, does your credit card 
really help you along:’ Well, now the world's leading issuer of cards will 
change the way you look at credit cards. For ever. 

Pay in parts, at tbt hwest interest rate «/ emiy 
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your other credit cards, and trarufer these onto your new 
American Express Credit Card. At an introductory rate 
of only 1.45% p.m., you can cut interest costs by mote 
chan half. Immediately!^ 

Enjoy the American Express advantage. Of course, 
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cards. The only one that 
enables you to do mote. 






CONGRESS. 


WAIT AND WATCH 

The Congress leadership wants to move in only if BJP stumbles 


SONIA'S OPTIONS 


opnoiil 


By BHA VPEEP KA NG _ 

I N Parliament's Central Hall last week, 
Janata Dal MP S. Jaipal Reddy enticed 
Congressmen with the prospect of a 
stable, Congress-led coalition. It could 
last four years, he said, with a mutual 
fear of elections keeping the coalition part¬ 
ners in line. Once the aiaumk broke away 
from the ajr, other allies would follow suit 
and become stabilising factors. This was 
music to the ears of Congress MPs, who 
would like nothing better than power with¬ 
out polls. And Congressmen—not the lead- 


Sonia Gandhi: will aha, won’t sha? 

ership—even mouthed it the next day. 

The leadership, of course, is noticeably 
less enthusiastic than your average MP. "It's 
easy to fomt a government, not so easy to 
run it," says rwc member Sharad Pawar. The 
prospect of having to nin a government 
subject to the pulls of coalition partners is 
daunting. Already, there are sharp differen¬ 
ces between the Congress and the erstwhile 
Third Force over economic issues and the 
women's reservation Bill. The (Congress Is at 
loggerheads with the Kashtriya Loktantrik 
Morcha (rlm) in UP and Bihar; to accept 
their support at the Centre would be a set¬ 
back to plans for a long-term revival in 
these states, where it intends to go it alone. 

"We are not sanyasis, we would like to be 
In power, but who wants to tackle this mess 
created by the igp without a popular man¬ 


date?" asks a senior Congress MP. An indi¬ 
cation of the patty's future action is expec¬ 
ted in Congress president Sonia Gandhi's 
address to the aicc on December 18, but no 
Congress leader is willing to bet on the pre¬ 
sent set-up continuing for more than a year. 

Senior Congress leaders admit, off the r«:- 
ord, that there's no question of the bjp gove¬ 
rnment failing unless it gives a green signal 
to its potential partners. The allies, who 
were expected to ditch the bjp after the ass¬ 
embly polls have rallied behind the party. 

The Congress would have to take the ini¬ 
tiative to topple Atal Behari Vajpayee—the 


only question is when. "It's a hard choice. 
We would have to gauge the public mood," 
says ewe member P.A. Sangma. The official 
line, says Lok Sabha chief whip P.J. Kurien, 
is; do not destabilise the bjp; if 
it falls, form a government. 

A section of Congress lead¬ 
ers, however, feels going to 
elections may be more viable. 

Leaden like Pawar, Jitendra 
Prasad, Manmohan Singh, 

A.K. Antony, Pranab Mukher- 
jee want to "wait and watch”, 
while older-generation Cong¬ 
ressmen like V.B. Reddy, K. 

Karunakaran, Arjun Singh 
want to form a govenunent. 

The Congress is keeping a 
dose eye on the rss conclave at Nagpur. Any 
move to replace Vajpayee would mean a 
drastic realignment at the Centre, as a 


Rt BaffRt R gRttRflBRtaRt 

Power wttwut polls 

CoaHtion pressures, Miert the BJP mess/ 
lose antHneumbsney advantage, 
MRipromise long-term plans to revive Itie party 
m Uttar Pradesh, Bihar wd west Bengal by 
alignino with RLM/Left, tlcldlsh question of 
leadership: who will lead the government? 

OPTION 2 

■ Go fsr eleclISM (pra-budgat) 

Use anti-incumbency advantage to Improve 
taHy, no compromise with RLM/Left 
AIADMK 

MPs, voters not In favour of elections, 
party virtually non-extstent In Uttar Pradesh 
Bihar, West BengrS, TamH Nadu and Punjab 

OPTION 3 

• WaltHdwateb 

A Can dictate when to go for elections, 

C# leeway to regain lost ground in five states 
and streamline organisation, mote chinks open 
In BJP armour 

Fear of BJP consoHdalton, possible change 
In public mood, pressure from MPs and 
allies to form government 

ANOOP KAMATH 

change will not be acceptable to allies. It is 
also keeping tabs on the cases against 
AIADMK leader J. Jayalalitha, a potential ally. 

"We would like to test the waters in UP 
and Maharashtra,” says a ewe member. The 
party also needs time to strengthen itself in 
UP, Bihar, Tamil Nadu, Punjab and West 
Bengal, which account for 233 seats, but 
where it has only six MPs. The Congress 
hopes that if the minorities return to its 
fold, so will the upper castes. The fact that 
it improved its vote percentage in the Agra 
bypoll has encourag^ these hopes. 

It is attempting to send positive signals to 
the electorate by amending its constitution 
to provide quotas for women and minori¬ 
ties; and setting up a Congress Election 
Authority, along the lines of the election 
corrunission, to organise party polls. Osten¬ 
sibly, this would curb the power of the 
Congress president to make 
ad hoc appointments. But 
the culture of ad hocism, 
ingrained in the party for 25 
years, isn't going to be easy 
to shake off. "All it takes is a 
message feom the Congress 
presld^t saying such and 
such a person should be the 
consensus candidate.” 

So, will Sonia be willing to 
form a government and if 
and when she does, who 
would head It? Except for a 
few acolytes who say she is the natural 
choice for PM, Conpessmen are wary of 
hazarding a guess on the subject. ■ 


T.NARAYAN 
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fki-Win Situation 


Irate Independents might topple the BJP-Sena applecart 


T his certainly Is a scenario Bal Thack¬ 
eray made no allowance for when he 
scripted the Sena-Bjp's march to power 
in Maharashtra—the tough-talking Tiger 
and his legislators being virtual puppets in 
the hands of atch-rlvab Congress. With the 
Sena-led alliance on the war path with inde¬ 
pendent legislators supporting it, Sharad 
Pawar as puppeteer b fast turning a previous 
handicap into a current advantage. 

At stake for the Sena-led idliance is their 
very government in Maharashtra currently 
being propped up by these independent 
MIAS. The 0)ngrcs.<., having fired its guns 
aaoss the Sena's bows and doubly using the 
independents as its Tiojan horse, has now 
decided that should Speaker Datta Nala- 
wade disqualify the first batch of seven ind¬ 
ependents for seeking Congress member¬ 
ship, the party's legislators would resign en 
masse. This could precipitate an unprecede¬ 
nted constitutional crisis leading to early 
polls in Maharashtra—something the Con¬ 
gress in Maharashtra has always wanted. 

The political equation in the state assem¬ 
bly is such that if the Congress which has 
81MLAS in a house of 288 and the 45 inde¬ 
pendents and a dozen Sena rebels, many of 
whom ate sidling up to the Congress, quit 
that dose to half the assembly would have 
resigned, paving the way for elections. The 
Congress, which has a majority in the leg¬ 


islative coundl, also plans to ask its mlcs to 
quit to ensure the dissolution of the house. 
Confirms Chhagan Bhujbal, leader of the 
opposition in the state legislative council; 
"All Congress mus and mlcs will quit, no 
sooner than these seven independents are 
disqualified." 

The Speaker has already threatened to add 
IS more legislators to the 
fint list of seven erring inde¬ 
pendents. But both Nala- 
wade and the Sena leader¬ 
ship are slowly realbing they 
might’ve bitten off more 
than they can reasonably 
chew. The party has predpi- 
tated a situation whereby 
heads, the Congress could 
win and taib, the Congress 
could win too. 

Pawar-watchers are natu¬ 
rally curious as to why he's 
biding time in toppling the 
government when most 
independent mlas, plus a dozen Shiv Sena 
rebels, have offered the Congress their sup¬ 
port in doing so. "The problem," by Pawart 
own admbsion to Outlook, "is that with all 
of them on our side we still do not get 
enough numbers to form a (stable) govern¬ 
ment." Like at the Centre, even in 
Maharashtra, the Congress, if it indulges in 


Ths man Indipandsnt mm 
matt Spaakar Datta Naiawada 

the toppling game, will be able to 
cobble Logger only a coiditlon 
as unsteady as the exbting one. 
Ihe Congress, on its part, rub¬ 
bishes the documents that were 
purportedly leaked from the state 
party headquarters to the top 
Sena leadership and which were 
submitted to the Speaker as proof 
of the “admission"^f these Inde¬ 
pendents into the Congress fold. 
The buzz is that the Sena is sitting 
on some forged documents that 
'prove' these seven independents 
were admitted into the Congress. 
However, the receipts at the end 
of the admission fomis are nei¬ 
ther signed nor returned to the 
new members, as is the normal 
procedure within the Congress. 
But the documents might not be 
entirely fake—some are certainly 
only "incomplete". According to 
Congress whip Rohidas Patil, 
these "admission forms" might 
have been filled out by independents more 
than a year ago. But more reliable sources 
say the documents were actually generated 
in June this year when reluctant indepen¬ 
dents were asked to sign them as a show of 
good faith when they offered to support 
Congress candidates at the biennial elec¬ 
tions to the Rajya Sabha. 

Though the Congress has lodged an inter¬ 
nal probe to discover where the leak sprung 
from, the fact remains that whatever 
Nalawade might decide, the party is still sit¬ 
ting pretty. By coming down on the erring 
independents the Sena seems to have also 
alienated those independents still in its 
camp. Besides, at least three 
high-profile ex-Congress 
ministers in the Joshi gov¬ 
ernment have approached a 
pradesh Congress executive, 
bypassing both Pawar and 
Bhosale, with feelers to aicc 
general secretary Madhavrao 
Sclndia who has charge of 
Maharashtra. 

Responding to these overt¬ 
ures, Sclndia made it clear 
they're welcome to return 
to die party. "But tickets are 
non-negotiable," he said. 
The Cbngress is finally in a 
position to call all the shots. The Sena 
might end up loser on all counts. Should 
the Independents be disqualified, it might 
precipitate early polls. If not, it would be a 
climMown for the Sena which has been 
promising action against those flirting 
with the Congress. ■ 

Su|ata Anandan 
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Fabrics that 
Furnish Dream 
interiors ! 



Expose your Fantasy, Satisfy it with desisner 
furnishins fabrics. Tempt yourself on 
upholsteries furnishins, jacquards, velvets, silk, 
checks, stripes, co-ordinate, plains, floral & 
abstracts. All at unbelievable introductory 
prices. Priceless yet, thoughfully priced. 
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A Nation without Hope 


M r Atal Behari Vajpayee's response to his 
party's crushing defeat in Delhi, 
Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh was 
both politicaliy and constitutionaliy the 
right one. It was constitutionaily right 
b^ause, as he reminded the people, 
elections for state assemblies cannot be treated as referenda 


on the centrai government without destroying the power of 
the latter to govern, and thereby undermining the Indian 
State. It was politically correct because by appointing three 
new ministers over the objections of some of his alliance 
partners, all from the moderate and forward-looking segm¬ 
ent of his party, he signalled his determination not to go 
into a defensive shell and to address the most important 
issues of governance that face the nation. But if his govern¬ 
ment is to survive the shock of the defeats, this must be the 


beginning of its response and not the end. To frame the 
right response, it needs to understand what went wrong. 

In recent years, electorates have learned to discriminate 
between casting their vote in assembly elections and doing 
so in a parliamentary election. This was demonstrated most 
dramatically when the very same electorate that returned 
23 Congress candidates to Parliament in December 1984, 
gave Mr Ramakrishna Hegde's Janata 
government in Karnataka a two-thirds 
It IS still not majority in the assembly elections three 


too late for 
Vajpayee to 


months later. But last month's elections 
were different because a substantial part 
of the electorate voted not on local but 


disown national issues. That is the only way to 

Inrlia'c and explain why the bjp was rejected not only 

inaia S, ana Jjj g 3 j 3 sthan where it was the 

his own incumbent party, but also in Madhya 

nai+v\ Pradesh, where it was not. 

^ j ^ ' The skyrocketing cost of onions was 

and make a undoubtedly one of the issues that 
fresh start. brought the Bii> down. But why was the 
public so ready to blame the bjp and 
not the weather gods? Why did it not 
heed the party's valid defence that the high inflation 
and shortages of vegetables were the product of the poli¬ 
cies of Its predecessors? 

The short answer is that the public was in no mood to lis¬ 
ten to excuses and explanations. To the extent that the 
1998 elections generated a mandate, it was to govern and 
to tesolve the pressing problems that had accumulated 
from the past. A crucial tsvdng' vote, consisting of middle- 
of-the-road voters, had decided the outcome of the elec¬ 
tions by pinning its hope for change on the bjp because 
every other political party had failed it so far. But govern is 
about the only thing that the bjp government did not do in 
the eight months before the assembly elections. As a result, 
the 'swing' vote swung away from the bjp once more. 

TTie most cursory look at the past eight months reveals 
the historic opportunity that the b;p has missed. When it 
, came to power, each and every institution of democracy 
was under severe strain: Corruption had turned into a 
brazen protection racket; criminals no longer ruled the peo¬ 
ple indirectly through tibeir influence wifli political 'leaders' 


1*''’ 


but directly as cabinet ministers and ministers of state; the 
judiciary had virtually broken down under the weight of 
unresolved cases, and as innumerable cases of murder and 


extortion involving political leaders had shown the rule of 
law had all but broken down. The economy had stalled. 
Employment growth had fallen to zero, and middle class 
jobs were being lost day by day. The Central and state trea¬ 


suries were empty. The armed 
forces had been starved of funds 
to the point where they were no 
longer capable of lighting a war. 

Worst of all, failure to govern 
had bred a vicious circle of polit¬ 
ical impofence; the less govern¬ 
ments did for the people the less 
they dared to ask them for sacri¬ 
fices in the short term that 
would brighten the nation's 
future prospects. The bjp there¬ 
fore had a heaven sent opportu¬ 
nity to change things. Since it 
had never been in power at the 
Centre it could disclaim ail 



responsibility for the state of the nation, and ask the peo¬ 
ple for their support in making a decisive new start. 


B ut it did nothing of the kind. Having come to power 
without a coherent vision of a future for India, it had 
nothing to offer the people in return for sacrifice. As a 
result it became the slave of its bureauaats—the very same 
bureaucrats who had presided over the decay of the nation 
for five decades. In no time at ail it too began to justify the 
existing state of the country; putting a false gloss on the 
deteriorating economy and bankrupt treasury, and pretend¬ 
ing, as its predecessors had been doing, that the Indian 
.State was ^lly clothed when in fact it was stark naked. 

Tlie few occasions on which it tried to formulate new 
policies turned out to be even worse. For the bjp turned for 
new ideas to the aackpot wing of its own patty—the 
Swadeshi Jagaran Manch for ideas on the economy; the 
VHP for ideas on culture, and the ass for ideas on educa¬ 
tion. By doing so, it created new conflicts in a society 
already torn by conflict; and raised doubts among hitherto 
contented minorities about their future in India. 

The pity of it is that even while the public was losing 
faith in the bjp, the party itself was coming to grips with the 
challenge of government. After months of a sphinx-like 
silence in which he outdid even Mr Narasimha Rao, Mr 
Vajpayee had finally come to life. In the field of economic 
policy there were definite indications that the government 
not only understood hew grave the situation was, but 
intended to do something about it. And after having set off 
nuclear bombs without a clue to the probable reaction of 
the world, the government had got down to constructive 
talks with the Americans. It is therefore still not too late for • 
Mr Vajpayee to disown India's, and his own party's past, 
and make a fresh start. The country does not want to go on 
living without hope. Any government that can explain to it 
why It must take difficult decisions will gain its support. ■ 
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POLSCAPE 




jtill a mystery." 


K.R. MatkinI, BJP, on the BabrI Masjid demolition, on Question Tim India, BBC 


► 


■ Renuka Chowdhary has done it again, 
shoot off her mouth, that is. She 
told Rajiv Shukla's Ru-ba-Ru 
that fonner mentor 
Chandrababu Naidu is an 
opportunist, manipulator and 
an extraordinarily ambitious per¬ 
son. And worse, she said Naidu 
looks like a pickpocket stand¬ 
ing at a bus-station. Just like 
starbuzzet Devyani Chaubal 
described Anil Kapoor once. 

Renuka, of course, won't get 
off that easy—disciplinary action is on its way. 



■ So, what does the army rank and file think of the 
people who govern us? There's high praise for 
defence minister George Fernandes, who they say, is 
equally at home with the jawan and the general. As 
for home minister L.K. Advani, he "interferes" too 
much. The worst off is FM Yashwant Sinha, who 
they feel, has made a mess of all things economic. 



RANDOM NOTES: ‘¥And» Matanm’ may be wounding off- 
koy to poUNeal parUow ond'eonvontw, but tbo anthom haw 
tound favour with tbo Indian Air Foreo band. Tbo band 
playod tbiw patrioOe tong aoon attar tbo Inauguration of 
tbo Intomatlonal air abow In Bangahro laat wook. Tbo 



army at loaat la boing polWeally comet. 

■ It's an advertising award with a mission. The Mid-Day group's 
The Brief' is asking agencies to create and run an ad on behalf 
of the Bhopal Medical Appeal to raise money for the 
Sambhavna Clinic, which treats about 100 gas tragedy victims 
every day. The prize: two weeks in the creative department of a 
top London ad agency; the deadline: December 31; how to 
enter: contact 'The Brief'. Tel: 228504895. Fax: 228503164. E- 
mall: upclose@bom2.vsnl.net.in. or visit http://www.bhopal.org. 

■ Talk of biting the hand that feeds. Pushed into a comet after 
electoral upsets at the recent assembly bypolls and a Congress 

Cartoons by IRFAN HUSSAIN 


resurgence, Trinam’il Congress leader 
Mamata Banerjee has now added one 
more entity to her already bulging list 
of enemies: newspapers. At a public 
rally, she alleged that a newspaper 
group had prevented her from 
protesting against the massive power 
tariffs—adding that this was b«au$e 
a major group had acquired that 
newspaper chain. Since no names 
were taken, her audience was more 
mystified than enlightened. 






lUMvCMspiNid tb, 
self, 20 feus affi, 
thdrquall^of 
life has not been 
enriched. And 
they are suffering 
from an emotio¬ 
nal poverty 


liOiBtttliiuMli#-' 
tidh Ifsteni^? 
the ot^ sitifKiK 
JsRassla-uhidi 
can now surely 
qualUf asapewr 
coun^wltha 
host of woes, 
much worse than 


li'Chf |^#iest.OQiihhf-m'tiw- 

one of the pooest in the 
world 'The second and third 
places go to Azerbaijan and 
Nigeria; the fourth to the 
PhUlppines. Money really 
can't buy you happiness, can 
it? So don't worry. Be happy. 


“I have seen 
enough and lived 
enough. So I 
want to die.' 
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OPINION 


|()ll\ 1 I I lOI I 


Can Hindus be Ambitious' 


W HAT is it that prevents India being 
successful and stops it pulling its vast 
population of approaching one bil¬ 
lion out of the rut of widespread 
poverty, illiteracy and general non¬ 
achievement? Is it, as is usually 
assumed, the size of the country and the enormity of its 
problems plus natural characteristics such as the grinding 
heat and dust and the devastating rains and floods? Is the 
scale of these challenges and the depth of the disadvan¬ 
tages so great that India is doomed to grow slowly and, 
more often than not, to fail to achieve? 

Or are these the symptoms of something 
more, something root^ in the country's all- 
embracing Hindu religion—a religion and 
mindset that provides followers with the rela¬ 
tively soft unambitious option of taking 
things as they come, hoping for something 
better in the next reincarnated life, plus a 
caste system that defies ambition with a rigid 
hierarchical, often feudal, class structure? If 
this is so, one might ask whether Indians can 
ever be ambitious and, therefore, whether 
India's lack of achievement is man-made or 
god-made. Indeed, can India ever succeed? — 

Certainly it is unsuccessful by almost any 
yardstick. Since Independence SI years ago, India has failed 
to tackle its basic problems on a maao level. On a micro 
level, most individuals also fail to achieve—despite notable 
successes by businessmen and professionals, especially out¬ 
side India. Primarily, and this brings us back to the impact 
of Hinduism, the problem is that the elite mostly thrive on 
debate, not action, and on building prestige, not achievem¬ 
ents. And the vast majority accepts failure as a way of life. 

Corrupt politicians devote their energies to scheming for 
bribes, prestige and self-advancement, and making fine- 
sounding speeches—they scarcely spend time developing 
and executing publicly useful policies. Bureaucrats focus on 
pcr[)etuating taws and regulations—for example on indus¬ 
try—that boost the prestige of their jobs and enhance the 
bribes that they can receive, instead of eliminating unnece¬ 
ssary rules that block progress. Academics argue atout conc¬ 
epts and theories, but rarely try to turn their ideas into real 
policies (Nobel economics prize winner Amartya Sen being 
the exception that proves the rule). Even car drivers seem 
to believe they can get through traffic, not by lane disci¬ 
pline and orderly overtaking, but by blasting their car 
horns (given the state of India's roads and cars, it probably 
doesn’t matter much what they do). 

it is easy to blame all this on India's size 
and natural disadvantages and to say that it is 
all man-made. The country's problems are 
enormous. Decades of shortages and economic 
stagnation have certainly led to an acceptance of 
failure. "It is not available" Is a phrase that tings in 
all shoppers' ears—and it is rarely questioned. 

"Our annual Republic Day parade and the Beating 
of the Retreat ceremony ate the only things 
that work in India to the minute—and, 
even there, pigeons disrupt the 


parade's flypast," jokes one of the country's top civil ser¬ 
vants. Such resignation to fate is not surprising; but it is 
so widespread that it is logical to suspect that there must 
be something more fundamental than simply the fact that 
people and governments ate overwhelmed by the scale 
and apparent unsoivability of what needs to be done. 

Hindu fundamentalists have argued since a revival move¬ 
ment was started at the end of the last century that religion 
is not the problem. They say that India's national pride and 
confidence was crippled by 1,000 years of being pushed 
around by Mughal and British rulers. As a result, people are 
incapacitated when it comes to taking deci¬ 
sions and implementing them efficiently. 
Now the fundamentalists want the bjp to 
develop Hindutva as a positive force that will 
cure the country's ills by rebuilding that lost 
pride and confidence. "Right through the 
Mughal invasions to the British time, Hindu 
civilisation was stunned and traumatised. 
Hence the lack of activity and ambition," 
says Prafull Goradia, a bjp MP. "To this day we 
haven't come out of the slavery complex— 
that 1 do not expect to be a master, but 1 
have an ego which I satisfy by being the 

" . .— ' super slave and by keeping the other slave 

down. This is the major reason why we don't 
make the progress we have the ability to make—and we 
need a heavy dose of nationalism to develop national and 
communal self<onfidence so we get over this." 

That may be the bjp's dream for the future: 
but the reality is that the dominant Hindu 
religion and culture underlies, and is at 
least partly to blame for, India's prob¬ 
lems. Hinduism covers more than 80 
per cent of the population, and the 
teachings culturally influences the 
mindset of many Muslims, Christians 
and others who make up the rest. It is 
important not only because of the way it 
dampens ambition but because it also 
encourages acceptance of poor perfor¬ 
mance over a wide range of activities. 

There are many interpretations of 
Hindu teachings. Basically it teaches 
fatalistic acceptance of a person’s lot 


Hinduism not 
only dampens 
ambition but 
also teaches a 
fatalistic 
acceptance of 
a person's lot 
in life. 
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in life, perfonnance of duty (rather than ambition to 
improve), and reincarnation (which holds out the prospect 
of a better life in the next life if you do nothing much 
wrong this time). One of the original revivalist leaders, 
Swami Vivekananda, justified Hinduism's limitations on 
ambition and success by saying that India's "bedrock" was 
its "spiritual genius" and added: "Let others talk of....the 
glory of acquisition or of the power and spread of commer- 
cialism....reiigion is the one consideration in India." 


A mbition is not seen as a virtue but as something 
that leads you to greed and acquisition of power," 
says Om Prakash Jain, a cultural phil¬ 
anthropist who runs the Sanskrit! 

Foundation, an artists' retreat on the outskirts 
of Delhi. “Development primarily based on 
consumption and acquisition is not the phi¬ 
losophy of Hinduism". Sceptics might dismiss 
70-year-old Jain's views—along with those of 
Vivekananda—as out of date; but they are 
echoed by Suhel Seth, a go-getting banker 
turned advertising entrepreneur who is about 
half Jain's age. "Keligion has always been 
used as an escape mechanism," says Seth. 

"The lack of .success is because Hinduism 
teaches us to be accountable only to god, not ——. 

to anyone else, so no one in India regards 
themselves as accountable as politicians, economists, or 
businessmen to anyone but themselves. It is a passive reli¬ 
gion that provides no propensity to try to beat the system." 

Hindu teachings impact on the basic needs of dally 
Indian life as well as on business and development in 
many visible ways. First there are the teachings of tol¬ 
erance whose impact is sharpened by the karma- 
induced acceptance of the inevitability of one's des¬ 
tiny (which leads to excessive superstition and reliance 
on astrologers). "If it's not really broke don't fix it" is 
an attitude applied to everything. It tolerates, for exam¬ 
ple, largely indolent corrupt politicians (who use 
Hinduism for their own ends), a decrepit spread of laws 
that date back SO years-plus, Indian navy ships that are 
marooned in port and airforce jets that are grounded (or 
crash) because of poor maintenance and a lack of spares, 
pot-holed roads that feed even major business districts, 
massive power cuts that plague everyone, and polluted 
tap water that can never be drunk from the tap. 

Linked with that is a requirement to do one's duty with¬ 
out seeking excellence, or monetary or other reward. That 
does not of course stop beggars begging or politicians and 
public servants extorting bribes for what they do; but it 
does lead to an acceptance of one's place in society, negat¬ 
ing enthusiasm and the wish to earn merit by performing 
services well. Thus electricians will fix your wiring faults 


The impact of 
the Hindu 
mindset is 
reducing, 
thanks largely 
to economic 
liberalisation 
and satellite TV. 


but care little if they break the next day; public servants 
will demand bribes and then foil to perform services prop¬ 
erly; and companies will produce goods they know are 
below standard (until they face competition). 

Another centrd factor is Hindus' primary concern for 
their own relationship with their god, which focuses 
attention on the person themselves and little else. This 
encourages great personal cleanliness (sometimes extend¬ 
ing to a clean home) but a total lack of concern for what 
happens outside—which leads to a lack of community 
responsibility and dvic pride. So, rubbish is thrown out 
into the street by even the smartest middle-class families; 

people spit betel nut juice on office staircase 
walls; there is no collective effort to Improve 
the state of the roads; and a top Industrialist 
like Rahul Bajaj, who controls one of the 
world’s largest and most successful scooter 
manufacturers, sees no contradiction in 
being a pillar of the business establishment 
while at the same time polluting cities with 
fume-emitting scooters and three-wheelers, 
having persuaded the government for years 
to delay environmental reforms. 

Finally, there is the debilitating and cruel 
caste system which is the most negative 
—— aspect of Hinduism. It combines the rigours 

of apartheid with the worst snobbishness of 
the British class system. For generations it has segregated 
people vertically in a rigid and status-conscious society 
which has blocked advancement for hundreds of millions 
of people, deterring ambition and stifling initiative. 

But, sceptics will say, how can you blame these Hindu 
beliefs for holding people back, and therefore suggest that 
the problems are god-made, when Hindu Indian immigr¬ 
ants have had great successes working abroad—excelling in 
areas such as electronics, software, banking, and academia? 
And what about the many Indians in India who are also 
ambitious and successful (though, like many members of 
the Marwari caste, their ambition is often self-centred with 
little concern for the good of the community or country). 

Ihe answer is that Indians abroad are propelled by local 
cultures and the need to survive In a competitive environ¬ 
ments into different behaviour patterns. At home in India, 
there are few such positive pressures, but a few rebels do 
manage to break through. This indicates that Hinduism 
holds Indians back when there are no stronger counter 
forces to push them forward. 

The good news is that the balance of social and economic 
influences in India is changing, reducing the impact of the 
Hindu mindset and thus reducing adherence to more abstr¬ 
act Hindu beliefs such as reincarnation. These broad chan¬ 
ges started in a small way 20 years ago when agricultural 
revolutions began in Punjab, generating new economy 
energy and consumer demand. In the 1990s, economic lib¬ 
eralisation opened up new horizons and ambitions, increas¬ 
ing competition and consumerism, and releasing a great 
surge of entrepreneurship. The impact has been hugely 
boosted by satellite TV beaming western images and con¬ 
sumer advertising into homes in rural and urban India. 

So yes, India can be successful because its problems, 
though man-made, have developed in an environment 
set primarily by Hindu gods. Those gods will continue 
to provide safe reference points and benchmarks in the 
future, but other more materialistic forces will gradua¬ 
lly help to shape India's destiny. ■ 

(Fm^y vwfft 'FIntmcial Times', Jolm Elliott, a long-stwiding 
India watcher, now writes frm New Delhi for 'Fortime'.) 
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"If I was blonde with blue eyes, there would've been no problem. For 
people to see their Western hero with an Oriental—that was too much." 

Yoko Ono, in Express newspaper, saying racial bias influenced fans who blame her marriage to }ohn Lennon for breaking up the Beatles. 
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■ PARIS 

UNWEIX OME MOVE I 



The French are in a spot again. 
At the SOth anniversary of the 
World Human Rights Declarat¬ 
ion, the presence of the Dalai 
Lama kicked up quite a storm 
in the local press, despite his 
being on the invitees' list. And 
President Chirac added injury 
to insult: At a press conference, 
when His Holiness had already 
reached Paris, Chirac said Chi¬ 
na's bete noire could come to 


Paris if he wanted to! It was 
speculated that this faux pas 
was staged by the Elysees to 
protect growing Sino-French 
relations, boosted by a recent 
French order to build nuclear 
power stations in China. 

■ SYDNEY 

SiiEEP IN DIN(K) Cl.arHING? 
The Australian dingo, made 
famous by the disappearance 
of baby Azaria Chamberlain 
(apparently stolen from her 
parents by a dingo in outback 
Australia), hv 
been given 
domestic dog 
status. Dog 
lovers can 
now pay 


A$ 1,000 for this designer pet 
(believed to have been brought 
to Australia by Asian seafarers 
5,000 years ago), now that din¬ 
goes have been officially recog¬ 


nised as 'companions' and not 
'noxious' animals. But the 
right-wing Australian National 
Party (anp) opposes the move. 
"Wildness never leaves them," 
claims Andrew Stoner, an anp 
candidate. Rural areas in Aust¬ 
ralia, after all, still have 'dingo- 
proof fences to protect sheep. 

■ LONDON 

HOOKED FOR GOOD 
If Americans are married to TV, 
the British aren't far behind. A 
survey reveals that one in four 
viewers between 18-30 years 
would rather ditch their part¬ 
ners than give up TV, sounding 
a warning therefore to "high- 



cost and high-maintenance 
partners." Britain's young 
spend almost 25 hours a week 
on TV. With recession on the 
cards, if nothing, TV's so much 
cheaper than eating out. 
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BRAND WAR 


As Lever’s Pepsodent invades Colgate turf, the heat is on India’s top oral care brand 


By SHEKHAR GHOSH 


H ERE’S an apparent contradiction 
that would to a classical case study 
for management students; How 
can a top brand to considered a 
black sheep by the stock markets? 
The sixth annual survey of India's top bra¬ 
nds during 1996-97 conduiled by a&m-owj 
saw the fast-moving consumer goods giant, 
Colgate-Palmolive India, once again at the 
top, making up for its last year's defeat at 
the hands of Vicks. In five out of the last six 
years of the survey, Colgate has emerged at 
the head. Yet, the stockraarkets, considered 
the savviest barometer of a company’s per¬ 
formance, don't seem to have a ring of con- 


and shampoo brands have suffered because 
of intensifying brand warfare between hll 
and Procter & Gamble (p&o). In shampoos, 
marketshares have fallen by one-third!” 

To add to its woes, Colgate has suffered a 
fresh reverse in a legal battle with com¬ 
petitor HLL. The two of them control 97 per 
cent of the oral care market (see chart: 
Losing shine). The Monopolies & Restrictive 
Trade Practices Commission (Marrc), in 
response to objections raised by hll, has 
imposed an injunction on advertisements 
of the Colgate Double Protection tooth¬ 
paste, launched in June 1998. Colgate had 
claimed that its brand was two-and-a-half 
times better than any ordinary toothpaste. 

To support its complaints, hi i. had carried 


A Tooth for 
Every Tooth 



toothpaste over any ordinary toothpaste. 
Such claim can prima facie to said to to 
quite misleading.” It also added: "...such 
sales promotion ... would drive most peo¬ 
ple to think that there Is no other tooth¬ 
paste which can beat Colgate with respect 
to its anti-bacterial and anti-microbial 
effect on their teeth. That would certainly 
affect sales of rival toothpaste products.” 

The first-half results for fiscal '98 mirror 
the bad times. Despite douBle-digIt sales 
volume growth, net profit plunged 60 per 
cent to Rs 17.71 crore (Rs 43.72 crore in the 
previous year's first half) and gross profit 
was down by half to Rs 39.35 crore (Rs 79.75 
crore). The earnings per share on an annu¬ 
alised basis works out to Ks 2.60 on the 
paid-up equity capital of Rs 135.99 crore. 

Colgate executives would not speak to 
Outlook, but a press release issued by the 
company said: "The second-quarter results 
reflect a significant step-up in marketing 
investments to pursue the goal of enhanc¬ 
ing oral care leadership and expanding the 
oral care market size." In the second quar¬ 
ter, sales went up by 12 per cent over the 
first but when compared with the previous 
second quarter, reflected an 11 per cent 
dip. And "the company increased its mar¬ 
keting investments by 22 per cent over the 
first quarter to its highest ever levels," the 
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fidence vis-a-vis Colgate's sparkle. 

Once an investor favourite for consisten¬ 
tly high dividends, the Rs 10 Colgate scrip 
is now languishing at Rs 177-Rs 180, a big 
fail from the last 52-week high of Rs 310. 
Recommending a "sell", T. Chose, fmcg 
analyst at Natwest Securities, says; "Col¬ 
gate's double-digit volume growth in the 
first half of fiscal 1998 was a flash in the 
pan. The result of high-trial purchases of its 
new toothpaste brand Fresh Stripes and 
leashed competitive pressure from Hin¬ 
dustan Lever (hu), which had to deal with 
a trade boycott and production hiccups. 
Colgate also used this opportunity to 
inaease its prices and shore up margins. 
But now the situation stands reversed, hu 's 
Pepso^t relaunch campaign has swiped 
significant nurketshare. And Colgate's soap 


out two scientific tests (one of them in an 
FDA-approved external laboratory). Exa¬ 
mining material submitted by hu and test 
reports from Colgate, the commission said; 
“We are of the prima facie view that the 
respondent is not justified in claiming 
two-and-a-half times superiority of Its 



release added. At a recent shareholders' 
meeting, chairman S. Peter Dam admitted 
that Colgate Palmolive (India)'s near-term 
profit would to impacted by the substan¬ 
tial hike in total marketing Investments 
and fresh investment in business building, 
infrastructure and supply-chain projects. 

Colgate obviously is aware of the growing 
heat. In fact, the strategic launch of the 
Double Prote^on toothpaste was meant to 
block any further erosion in its market- 
share. ORG figures between Match and 
August indicate that even as its flagship 
brand Colgate Dental Cream (August mar¬ 
ket shaie-41.8 pet cent) continues to drop 
from favour, the company's overall market- 
share has remained steady. Individually, i 
however, HU'S Pepsodent continues to make 1 
steady pin at the cost of smaller brands. 
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Says a company spokesperson: "Dou¬ 
ble Protection is gaining strong con¬ 
sumer acceptance and this has been 
followed up with the introduction of 
Colgate Total." But the Double Protec¬ 
tion's gain—3.9 marketshare in Aug¬ 
ust—may have come at the expense of 
Colgate Dental Cream, whose all-India 
marketshare has dropped in volume 
from 45.1 per cent in March '98 to 
41.8 per cent. “Post-MUTPC injunction, 
will the magic of Double Protection 
work?" asks an analyst. 

Analysts believe that had Colgate 
not launched Double Protection, the 
loss in Colgate Dental Cream's share 
would have been hu.'s gain. Thanks to 
Double Protection, says inquire Indian 
equity analyst Ayaz Motiwala, Col¬ 
gate's adspend is up at 20 per cent of 
sales in the current first half, from 14 
per cent last year. Colgate's ad-spend 
as on March 31,1998, stood at Rs 148 
crore, against Rs 104 crore last year. 

S ays Chose: "Even in fiscal '97, 
Colgate's efforts to match hi.l's 
mediaspend resulted in a 52 per 
cent hike in adspend but only a 16 per cent 
sales growth. It lowered the operating mar¬ 
gin by 2.5 per cent, and profit after tar^rose 
only by 1.6 per cent." But things went 
against Colgate very soon, in August-Septe- 
mber 1997, with the successful relaunch for 
Pepsodent. Despite the controversial "102 
per cent" campaign, Pepsodent bruised Col¬ 
gate Dental Cream's marketshare. In some 
centres, the drop was as much as 8 per cent. 

Over the long term, the company has 
identified oral care, household care and 
toilet soaps as its areas of focus. Currently 
Colgate is the leader in oral care in India, 
with a 53 per cent share in toothpaste, a 60 
per cent share in toothpowder and a 58 per 
cent share in toothbrushes. But the leader¬ 
ship is under threat from iiu. 

Colgate's foray into toilet soaps has not 
been very successful—its marketshare is 
only 1.5 per cent. It has entered the house¬ 
hold care segment with Axion, a dish-wash¬ 
ing paste. Colgate believes Axion has been 
quite successful so far, and would consider 
extending the brand to other 
forms—dish washing powder, 
bat and liquid. Says S. Shah, 
analyst with sac Wa^rg Dillon 
Read Asia: "Our discussion with 
Col^te indicated that the com¬ 
pany is unlikely to increase its 
presence significantly in other 
product categories—hair care 
(Halo and P^molive Optima 
shampoo), men's toiletries 
(Palmolive shaving cream, 

Palmolive shaving bnishes) and 
skin care (Channis skin cream). 

Since hair care and skin care ate 
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the most rapidly growing segments, this 
may not be the best strategy." 

Over the next three years, the company 
has lined up capital expansion plans of 
about Rs 75 crore. Remarks Shah; "Colgate 
is up against a strong competitor in its areas 
of focus, which would mean that the com¬ 
pany would need to push its products 
through effective advertising as well as effi¬ 
cient distribution. In-house manufacture of 
dicalcium phosphate will likely result in 
marginal cost saving. The company's who¬ 
lly-owned subsidiary in Nepal is unlikely to 
generate significant returns in the next two- 
three years. At estimated price-earnings 
ratios of 39 in fiscal '98 and 35.9 in fiscal 
'99, we reiterate a Sell on the stock." Adds 
G. Narain of Socgen-Crosby Securities: 
"Colgate's 65 pet cent marketshare, already 
down 4 per cent over the last two years, is 
further threatened by not only hil's aggres¬ 
sive push backed by its brand leveraging 
stren^h but, also the possible entry of other 
global players—p&o (Crest toothpaste) and 



SmithKIlne (Aquafresh toothpaste- 
toothbrush already launched)." 

increasingly, marketing consultants 
and investment analysts are worried if 
Colgate b geared to survive in the 
ensuing battle. Says Raj Grewal, a 
Mumb^-based marketing consuitant: 
"Worldwide Colgate is known for its 
product innovation and effective 
implementation, hll has stolen a 
march over them in product Innova¬ 
tion." Grewal also raises questions 
about the high turnover of the com¬ 
pany's marketing executives. "In the 
last decade, several key marketing wiz¬ 
ards have left Colgate. For a market- 
driven company, this reflects sadly on 
their teamwork," he says. Ninu 
Khanna, who had left Colgate to join 
I’iko, was brought back only to leave 
again a year later. Conrad Saidhana 
(now with Bennett and Coleman), 
Sanjiv Chowdhury (Citibank), Anjana 
Grewal (with Global Trust Bank), ate 
the other prominent deserters. 

Says Samsika Marketing Consultants 
MD Jagdeep Kapoor: "Colgate has to 
become more aggressive. It should 
reposition Colgate Dental Cream by identi¬ 
fying why consumers ate moving away 
from it, as it is the star brand. A star brand 
cannot be protected by pawns." Adds an ex- 
Colgate employee: "It's indeed a pity that 
Colgate appears to be losing its grip. During 
the stewardship of P.K. Ghosh, Colgate had 
one of the best monitoring mechanisms 
and the tightest chain possible right feom 
production to the last retail store. Obviou¬ 
sly, the company has failed to take cognis¬ 
ance of the new challenges in oral care." 

Mumbai-based Probity Research & Sersi- 
ces Pvt Ltd goes one step further by rating 
Colgate's management quality at C (on a 
scale of A to E). It sums up; "Management 
control is by Colgate-Palmolive usa, the 
global leader in oral care. The parent com¬ 
pany regards Indian operations as a cash 
cow rather than a growth opportunity, as 
reflected in the high dividend and royalty 
payments. No fresh investment has been 
made in the past several years. Ihe Indian 
subsidiary, unlike the global company, has 
been unable to build up critical 
■ .V mass in other product seg¬ 
ments. Toilet soap capacity 
remains under-utilised even 
after seven years of efforts. 
Management has not been inn¬ 
ovative in launching new prod¬ 
ucts and has been dow in re^ 
ponding to competition, result¬ 
ing in erosion in marketshare." 

Does that mean Colgate has 
effectively relinquished the 
growth baton to hu? That's the 
question many of its share¬ 
holders are now likely to ask. ■ 
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CONTROVERSY_ 

KILLING THEM SWEETLY 


India is the world’s biggest sugar producer, with a big surplus. Why then import from Pakistani 


By RAMANANDA SENGUPTA in New Delhi 
and A^ MIR in Lahore 

T HERE'S a latter war brewing over 
something sweet. The Indian 
sugar industry is up in arms over 
the government’s decision to con¬ 
tinue unlimited import of sugar— 
despite a healthy domestic surplus—under 
the Often general license ((stii.) at a nominal 
duly of live jx?r cent. As the issue hots up, 
domestic sugar barons arc threatening a 
Tikait-style stir in Delhi if the Centre does¬ 
n't lake steps to protect their interests. 

The crux of the dispute: low duties on 
iarge sugar imports are disastrously impa¬ 
cting the domestic industry. Moreover, this 
year’s sugar stock, say industry sources, 
stands at 55 lakh metric tonnes (MT)—20 
lakh MT more than the buffer stock India 
needs, and equal to five months' consu¬ 
mption. Yet, .spurred by a fall in global 
prices, 16.5 iakh MT of sugar—worth over 
Rs 1,500 crore in foreign exchange—has 
been ordered by importers under the txa. 

Interestingly, close to 70 jKr cent of the 
imports comes from Pakistan—mainly 
from mills owned by Prime Minister 
Nawaz Sharif, his close colleagues and rel¬ 
atives, and the Pakistan Army Welfare 
Trust (see chart). In fact, the extraordinary 
facilities and incentives provided to the 
sugar mills owned mainly by the ruling 
parly leadership, have led to deep resent¬ 
ment and irate charges in other business 
and bureaucratic circles in Pakistan. 

The heavy rebates offered to sugar export¬ 
ers by the Sharil government, coupled with 
low freight rate and short delivery period, 
make Pakistani sugar sweeter for Indian 
importers. In Islamabad allowed a 

two-tier duty drawback system for sugar 
exfxtrts when global sugar prices dropped— 
the rebate totalled Rs 4,.5(X) per MT, the 
highest in its history. Morwwer. sugar exp¬ 
orters were also exempted from the excise 
duty of Rs 2,025 per MT, levied on sugar 
sale in local markets, making the total 
incentive on .sugar ex|)ort Rs h,525 per MT. 

The incentive obviously worked. Out of a 
total of 586,000 MT of sugar exported from 
Pakistan last year, 526,000 MT was expor¬ 
ted to India. And Prime Minister Nawaz 
Sharif—who owns a number of major 
sugar mills in Punjab, including Ramzan 

Most of Iho sugar is Importod irom mills 
ownod by Nasmz Sharif and his eronios 
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Sugar Mills, the largest in Asia—has prom¬ 
ised further concessions to sugar exporters 
during 1998-99. 

On the Indian side, the sugar barons are 
obviously livid. How, they ask, can you 
murder your domestic industry by allow¬ 
ing cheap imports to flood Ihe market? 
"Sugar was put under the ik.i in March 
1994, when there was a shortage in the 
country," explains a senior food ministry 
official. "But in order to sustain the prrxess 
of liberalisation, and to honour regional 
pacts (under saarc) aimed at promoting 
fair and free trade, we imposed no duties 
on import until this April, when a 5 per 
cent duty was im[)osed.’' 

T HF. sugar industry, however, demands 
an import duty of 50 per cent and is 
piling up the pressure. Consequently, 
on November 30, Prime Minister A.B. 
Vajpayee hinted that the Centre was “con¬ 
sidering" a hike in import duty, jumping 
the gun, the sugar industry promptly 
splashed 'Thank You' ads in the newspa¬ 
pers. The next day, according to im^rters, 
the wholesale price saw a speculative rise 
of Re I per kg. 

Which is small comfort to the sugar 
barons. Says S.L. Jain, director general of 
the Indian Sugar Mills Association (isma); 
"In '94, to tide over the crisis, we ourselves 
imported sugar and placed the entire 
amount at the hands of government agen¬ 
cies. We also organised private shops to sell 
sugar at Rs 3-4 less per kg than the prevail¬ 
ing market rates. But things*are different 
today. India is the largest producer as well 
as the largest consumer of sugar in the 
world. Why do we need to spend our valu¬ 
able foreign currency to import something 
we already have a surplus of?" 

Opposition leaders led by Sharad Pawar, 
who has his roots in Maharashtra's sugar 
belt, were quick to side with the domestic 
lobby and raised a shindig in Parlhunent. 
Some coalition members of the govern¬ 
ment, like the farmer-friendly food minis¬ 
ter Surjit Singh Bamala, also demanded 


that the import duty be raised immediate¬ 
ly to protect the domestic industry. 

Samajwadi Party general secretary and 
MP Amar Singh went further. In a press 
release, he cited newspaper articles to 
claim that not only were Nawaz Sharif and 
his cronies the main beneficiaries of the 
sugar exported to India, but Kundan Rice 
Mills, said to be India's main importer, had 
links with parliamentary affairs minister 
Madal Lai Khurana. 

When contacted by Outlook, Khurana 
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and Kundan Rice Mills denied any links. 

While admitting his mill had a contract 
to import 20,(XX) MT of sugar from the 
m Pakistan Army Welfare Trust, Rajeeve 

9 Pandey, manager (hnance) of 

9 Kundan Rice mills, dismissed aJIega- 
tlons of any links with Khurana. 
"I've only seen Khurana on 
Ownedl^ TV. I've never met him or 
Board talked to him." He also says 

' ^**™*w^ opened a letter of 

aedit for only 2,500 MT. 

Any preferential treatment that 
his company received from 
Paki.stani exporters was because 
"unlike other traders, who delay 
payments for earlier imports due to 
the fall in prices, we’ve honoured our old 
commitments and prices." Besides, he 
emphasised, im|X}rts keep the price line 
stable, by preventing "deliberate and artifi¬ 
cial" scarcities. 

This line is supported by finance ndnister 
Yashwant Sinha. In an October 31 letter to 
Barnaia rejecting his demand for a hike in 
import duty on sugar, he contended that 
"this sugar year's (September to October) 
opening stock of 45 lakh tonnes would be 
the lowest in four years...this may cause 
the industry to indulge in speculative price 
escalation." More importantly, Sinha 
wrote: "...in the wake of current inflation¬ 
ary pressures in primary articles such as 
edible oils, pulses and vegetables, it may 
not be wise to allow the price stability of 
sugar to l)e disturbed." 

But the two major sugar lobbies in 
Maharashtra, the Bombay Sugar Merchants 
Association and the Maharashtra Rajya 
.Sahakari Sakhar Karkhana Sangh, who nor¬ 
mally disagree on everything, ate unani¬ 
mous that imports are killing the domestic 
industry. Private sugar factories and those 
in the cooperative sector are sitting on sur¬ 
pluses; This year's opening stock, they say, 
was 60 lakh MT. Plus, the production in 
1997-98 was 128.5 lakh MT, against an 
aimual consumption of around 140 lakh 
MT. This year the production is expected 
to be 150 lakh MT, with over a third of this 
coming from Maharashtra. 

Says Sangh secretary B.P. More: "Most of 
the Pakistani sugar imported so far has sold 
in Delhi, Rajasthan and Madhya Pradesh. 
The last two have been major markets for 
sugar producers in Maharashtra. And this 
policy by the government has begun to 
hurt." Adds Sangh president and former 
Maharashtra minister Vijayslnh Mohite- 
Patil: "With the kind of buffer stock we ate 
sitting on, imports are redundant." 

Chandrakant Shanghvi of the bsma points 
out that with a mere 5 per cent duty, imp¬ 
orters offload their entire stock on the free 
market. But the domestic industry has the 
burden of a 40 pet cent levy of the total 
sugar production, which has to be set aside 
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Mistan’^ Poppy Wains 

A seizure of poppy seeds blocks 80,000 tonnes of sugar at the border 


T lffi impest (St sugar from Pakistan 
took a oulous turn early last month 
when Inchan customs sei%d at least 
10 wagmdoads of poppy seed from a sugar 
train that arrived from Lahore. Ihe Ind* 
dart bcctined at a time when the Pakistani 
. d^^ secretary and his team were in 
0^ for talks, and there was pressure on 
die Hallway and customs i^ials at Amri- 


C ONTRAST this wilh tlie European 
Union which has an import duty of 
200 per cent to 240 ptr cent on sugar. 
The US levies 130 pet cent. Closer home, 
Bangladesh has an import duty of 200 per 
cent, Pakistan imposes 26 per cent, Sri 
Lanka 66 per cent, Thailand 100 per cent, 
the Philippines 133 per cent. 

"Of course, we've to allow free imports as 
part of the overall understanding we have 
arrived at with the wro. But nowhere does 
the treaty say that we shouldn't Impose 
levies and duties to level the playing field 
for the domestic market," adds Shanghvi. 
The Sakhar Sangh, which sees the sugar 


tsar to avoid ddays in unloading rakes. 

The wagons were seized and confined to 
the goods shed, which, combined with the 
intensified custom searches, caused further 
bottlenecks In unloading. Pakistan railway 
sources confirmed that the wagonloads of 
sugar destined for India have crowded put 
all other items normally exported to India 
on a tegular basis. Now, due to the delay in 

PRASHANTPAIUMR 


Industry as the only sustainable and thriv¬ 
ing rural industry, worries the Centre's pol¬ 
icy may destroy rural economics, particu¬ 
larly after the sugar industry was delicensed 
on August 31 this year. This though licens¬ 
es already issued can generate a capacity of 
284 lakh MT annually against a domatic 
requirement of only 140 lakh MT. 

'The government should be thinldng in 
terms of creating a permanent export mar¬ 
ket for sugar," says More. But, "after the 
assembly poll results, we've no hope that 
bold decisions will emerge," says Shanghvi. 
"Trouble is, in India we can't decide eco¬ 
nomic issuM on economic parameters. They 


strand^ at (fiffoent 'c^i^^ 
ses atimated at tens of mlUimu pf (Upe$s,' 
said source in the arnimerce miihlstiy.; 

Indian officials, howev^,'woitdiw hdw 
such a masslva amount of po[^y could " 
come thtottgh Pakistani customs vHUiout' 
official collusion, and hint at an V 

A commerce ministry t^dal: 
that over a thousand loadad wagons ;■ 
tying 80,000 tonna of sv^, fm wi^ 
orders were in hand, were stuck at'.me i 
Indo-Pak bordec In fact, say cffkdab, 
Pakistani sugar industry actually face a. 
working capital crunch, since $20 million 
worth of stock is still stuck with Pakistan 
Railways. Add to this the fact that the 
Central Board of Revenue is yet to , 
the promised export rebate of owt . 
R$ 100 million. As a consequence, the 
farmers have been hit the hardest 
because their payments have been stuck 
with influential mill owners. 


are based on solely’political requirements." 
A similar air of favouritism clouds the Pak¬ 
istan .side as well. The sugar mills market 
their produce to local dealers at an ex-mill 
rate of Rs 16,500 per MT (or Rs 16.50 per kg) 
after taxes, and in the local market sugar 
costs Rs 19-20 per kg. The government has 
fixed the export price at $250 (Rs 11,000) 
per MT, which means the importing coun¬ 
try gets sugar at Rs 11 per kg, against ex-mill 
rates of Rs 16.50. Pakistan's former 
commerce minister, Chaudhry Ahmed 
Mukhtai alleges it was the political 
clout wielded by big mill owners that 
resulted in the phenomenal subsidies. 
Sources in the Pakistan commerce min¬ 
istry told Outlook that over 70 per cent of 
the sugar exported to India belongs to 10 
major sugar mills of Punjab run by influ¬ 
ential personalities in the federal govern¬ 
ment, including the families of the prime 
minister and the interior minister. 

Sources in the central control room of 
Pakistan railway headquarters claimed 
these mill owners also get preference in 
sugar loading facilities, due to which let¬ 
ters of credit of non-influential sugar 
exporters were being cancelled. Besides, 
the Rawalpindi-based Army Welfare Trust 
has also jumped onto the sugar wagon. 

Mahmood Ahmed, vice-president. Feder¬ 
ation of Pakistan Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry, was of ths view that isma has 
great influence on the Indian government. 
"That's why they're successful in protect¬ 
ing their market interests by 'reluctantly 
receiving' Pakistani sugar, which is super¬ 
ior to Indian sugar as well as available at 
low cost". That, of course, is not easily 
bought this side of the border. ■ 

With Sujatha Anandtn in Mumbai 



A sagar train crosses tbs Indo-Pak 
border: good diplomacy, bad basinass 

fat the Public Distribution System (ms)— 
this is bought off by the government at 
20 per tent less than production costs. 

After much protests, an additional 
“countervailing duty" of Rs 850 per 
tonne was imposed recently on imp¬ 
orted sugar. But even with this, the 
total duties on iin|X)ited sugar works 
out to only 10-12 i>er cent of that 
levied on domestic prixlucers. 
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REVENUE 


T. NARAYAN 


Smadja voiced )ii$ fears of India's fis¬ 
cal deficit in 1998-99 touching seven 
per cent. He said the situation had 
the potential to wipe out India's 
gains in the last seven years of refo¬ 
rms, bringing it close to economic 
collapse. Retorted Sinha: "I'll do eve¬ 
rything to keep fiscal deficit to 5.6 
per cent. 1 should be judged at year- 
end, not in the middle of the year." 

A few days later, he was expressing 
similar fears of a fiscal collapse. 

I N eight months, the government 
has exceeded its gross borrowings 
target—Rs 79,.^76 crore—by over 
Rs 1,000 cr. Even assuming that 
small savings collection saves the 
day at year-end, the likely increase 
in the fiscal deficit may then be 
about Rs 13,000 crore-15,000 crore. 

That is, if expenditure stays at cur- u 
rent levels, and revenue collection 



grows well. The extra debt could still 
touch 6.6 per cent of the gdp, way above 
Sinha's dream figure. Needless to say, if 
revenue collections fall very short of target 
and real economic growth touches only 
around 5 per cent as is widely expected, 
even Smadja's fears may prove optimistic! 

The reasons why the fiscal deficit target 
would be breached in a major way: 

• The Rs 95 rise in the minimum support 
price for wheat will bloat the food and fer¬ 
tiliser subsidy bill by over Rs 22,000 crore. 

• Defence equipment now costs more, 
with rupee giving less value for money. 

• The disinvestment target of Rs 5,000 
crore will not be met for the third year in a 
row. The government has realised a mere 
Rs 225 crore till now. 

• Beginning this fiscal, the burden of inc¬ 
rease in salaries and pension as per the 
Fifth Pay Commission recommendations 
shall have to be borne by the government. 

• Against the fdi target of $6 billion, the 
government may end up with $2.5 billion. 

• Post-Budget, the rollback of price hike 


set back the exchequer by Rs 3,700 crore. 

• Sectors which have shown a healthy 
increase in the first nine months; metal 
products (21.3 per cent), transport equip¬ 
ment and parts (18.3 per cent), beverage 
and tobacco (16.1 per cent) 
and paper and paper prod¬ 
ucts (14.9 per cent) and The 
infotech (43 per cent in first n f fintn 
halo. But none of the core OlllCIa 
sectors are in good shape. fUHIB t 
The extent officials of the , ^ , 

revenue department have , :il 
gone to fatten the revenue ktttV 1 
kitty, reveals the measure of 
desperation that attends W* IhB 

Budget figures. Though • dftBBf 

Sinha announced that reve- j 

nues earned from the Kar , 

Vivad Samadhan scheme * .Jimmim 
would not be made part of 
the Budget revenues, senior revenue offi¬ 
cials have been on a whistle-stop tour of the 
country to convince chambers and trade 


ThBBXtent 
offteials hivB 


thBihvBimi 
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Sinha: no Insurance against a fiscal crisis? 

organisations to pay 50 per cent of the dis¬ 
puted amount under the scheme. The 
finance ministry has handed over the job of 
writing one lakh letters to 
Hindustan Thomson Associ- 
XtBAt ates. The target? Potential 

L ' declarants under the Samad- 

• naVB ban scheme. A senior official 
fattan of the Delhi excise commiss- 
lanum ionerate is calling up the top 
fBlla.B brass of several foms, urging 

IVBBlS disputes 

under the Kar Vivad Sama- 
dhan scheme, which ends in 
weeks. 

Ih'iifrf t '' government has clari- 

' fied there'll be no fine or 
prosecution against the 
names involved in the dis¬ 
puted cases. But the Parliamentary com¬ 
mittee on finance has criticised the gov¬ 
ernment for not doing enough ground¬ 
work while formulating the scheme's pro¬ 
visions. The committee recommended 
that the revenue secretary ask secretaries of 
various ministries to ask the heads of pub¬ 
lic sector units to utilise the scheme. 

With revenue targets under strain, the 
pressure on officers is showing. Says a rev¬ 
enue department officer: "If one excise or 
customs collectorate is doing well, there's 
added pressure from the ministry to collect 
more revenues. Zone* or collectorates 
which fail to meet targets are left behind." 
The period when pressure will be intense is 
just round the corner. 

The government Is expected to move a 
supplementary demand of Rs 1,000 crore 
to meet the cost overrun. That will, regret¬ 
tably, be the first sign that the fiscal situa¬ 
tion Is under severe strain. ■ 
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PUTS OP A'TOU&H FlQiHT 
FOR FORUW 1M50R.ERS. 


OiM out of thro* poopto in tho worid Is 
a antokar. Most, Mve in China, whars 31 
par cant of tha warid's olgarattes arc 
sold. IntHa^ fast catching up with ona 
of tha hlghast grawtit rates, 4.5 per 
cent, and sales of 97 billion sticks. 


mroRMATION SLIP Are the 

government's information 
officers finding the flnance 
minister too hot to handle? 
Or has the high-profile fin¬ 
ance wing of the Press Infor- 
mationJureau decided to 
defy history? We have usually 
seen that ministers come and 
go and bureaucrats stay on, 
but in finance, the opposite 
seems to be true. While for- 

JAYACHANDRAN 



mer finance minister P. 
Chidambaram saw three 
information officers through 
during his tenure, his succes¬ 
sor Yashwant Sinha is going 
at a faster pace. In barely 
eight months, Sinha has bid¬ 
den farewell to two officers 
and the third has just taken 
over. But why must the 
finance assignment be so slip¬ 
pery? Outlook hazards a guess. 
With nothing important per¬ 
colating from the finance 
ministry's office, the officers 
must have been bored stiff 
with their job anyway. 

MUUOII MAKEOVER 

Videocon, the Venugopal ^ 
Dhoot-promoted consumer 
electronics group, refuses to 
succumb to the economic 
recession. With respect to 
adspend, a major part of 
every consumer durable man¬ 
ufacturer's expenditure bud¬ 
get, the company had spent 
Rs 110 crore promoting its 
ware last year. That was the 



second highest in the country 
after Hindustan Lever, the 
legendary big spender on pro¬ 
mos. But the recession has 
shaken out the marketshares 
of the market leaders like 
never before. Resulting in 


Videocon going in for a 
renewed promotion and con¬ 
solidation of its image. The 
company has gone in for a 
new logo and a new group 
image. The cost of just the 
revamp: a whopping Rs 42 
crore. Ad agencies are proba¬ 
bly praying: In these gloomy 
times, let there be light and a 
few mote Vldeocons. 

CAPnS ON CAMERA 

Nothing seemed to go tight at 
the World Economic Forum at 
New Delhi earlier this 
month—for the government 
or the organisers. First, it was 
Claude Smadja, the forum's 


managing director, spelling 
out doom for India in no 
uncertain terms. Then, it was 
a disorganised administration 
which held forth every which 
way on Insurance privatisa¬ 
tion. As a result, interested 
foreign insurance companies 
withdrew into their shells like 
snails. Scared organisers, in 
their wisdom, decided that 
the session on Insurance 
would be held 'in camera', 
that is, barred from reporters, 
so that newshounds could 
not wreak any further havoc. 

Graphics by ANOOPKAMATH 



The journalists grumbled but 
retired to the media lounge to 
while away time. Where a 
pleasant surprise was awaiting 
them. The session which was 
supposed to be held 'in cam¬ 
era' was actually 'on cam¬ 
era'—it was being beamed on 
the television monitors 
strewn all around! 



Rank of Uttar Pradesh in 
per capita income among 
states in 1960: third. 
Rank in 1997; second last 
( Bihar is the last) 
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Lesbianism is 
not alien to 



By S UNIL MEHB A and SO MAWADH WA_ 

That the lady is a woman, and I 
Who lie so close beside her, am her lover 
The stars will not shriek, will make no outcry. 
The stars are sensible, and would not sever 
Woman (fom woman or lover from lover 

—The Lion Skin by Suniti Namjoshi 

T hey are the faceless, nameless ones. 
Often single. Many times, married. 
More often than not, NOT the hip 
trendsetting fashion designer or 
chef, graphic designer or Intach 
artsy. Just good old home-folk types; some¬ 
body's wife, anybody’s sister, the knitter-nat- 
ter-grandma-at-home, the hai that sweeps 
your floor, the matronly teller that cashes 
your cheque at State banks. They don’t live in 
metropolitan highrises or penthouses alone, 
these lesbians, but in urban and rural, small¬ 
town and upcountry, lower and upper mid¬ 
dle-class homes in Garhwal and Patiala, 
Bombay and Burdwan, Kochi and Chennai, 
Lucknow and Ludhiana.... And 
no, they’re NOT who they are 
because miv made them so. 

“Cut out the exotica, esoteri- 
ca," groans one articulate, incre¬ 
dibly resolved, self-confessed 
'privileged’ lesbian. "That kind 
of slotting projects a very real 
matter-of-fact human condition 
into an other-world, other- 
realm, hothouse malaise categ¬ 
ory". Name withheld on request, 
not because she seeks to be 
under wraps but because of reser¬ 
vations about being featured 
with lesbians whose politics and 
projection methodologies she 
obviously vehemently disagrees with. The 
Indian Lesbian Movement has gone beyond 
mere closet or OUT, passion and preferential 
issues. Today, Lesbian Politics is the sftiff of 
academic discourse, heated passionate debate 
and dissent within diverse lesbian organisa¬ 
tions arguing over modes and methodologies, 
forms and formulations of acknowledge¬ 
ment, acceptance and dissent. 

Even as fire-branding Thackeray thugs and 
theologists at Mumbai, Delhi, Pune, Surat 
snort: "lesbianism and homosexuality came 
in with the converts, with the westerners, 
with the colonialists", women across the fem¬ 
inist spectrum are flashing back. “Have these 
people even read the sacr^ texts, known the 
traditions they evoke as clamour and clichd 
to persecute and intimidate?” asks Delhi- 
based Geeti Thadani, .37, lesbian and out-act- 
Ivist, writer and researcher, whose lesbianism 
has resulted in her being abused, beaten, 
threatened, burgled, heckled, reviled, almost 
disowned by family at the various and diffi¬ 
cult stages d her tumultuous life. "What of 


the explicitly lesbian Radha Vallabhl traditio¬ 
ns, Jaminiya Brahmin same-sex love tales, the 
concept of same-sex loving called shayatam/ 
svah isht painting, the evidence in theatre, 
cinema, painting, folk lore, life Itself?" she 
asks. (&e 'Passion and Precedait') 

So the Indian lesbian exists. Then as now. 
Painter Bhupen Khakhar is categorical. “Of 
coune she always existed. It’s evident in the 
way you see women fondling each other. It's 
safe as long as it’s not declared." Delhi-based 
Geetan Batra conducted a survey, circa 1993, 
of 100-odd small-town female emigres to 
metros and uncovered startling facts: 20 per 
cent had had lesbian experiences, most were 
married, many fantasised, hankered for lesb¬ 
ian relationships. “It would be more fulfilling 
emotionally, sexually, besides women don’t 
kiss and tell," said many. Nargis Irani, an NRi 
lesbian activist, remarks: “Go to women's 
school and college hostels here. It's Satur¬ 
nalia! At least 20 of the 200 women at the 
Delhi Pro-Fire protest were upfront lesbians." 
The Poser. Was it ever easier to be Indian 
and lesbian? “To ask that is 
being simplistic," answers Irani. 
"This wasn’t researched, com¬ 
piled ever. The context is so 
diverse, the issues so complex, 
there’s no way we can formu¬ 
late easier or harder answers." 

Yet, socio-historical data sup¬ 
ports the belief that being les¬ 
bian was never easy anytime in 
patriarchal India—a country 
that has no term in the lexicon 
to describe gay women nor 
found them fit to deserve men¬ 
tion even in anti-homosexuality 
laws, thereby doubly illegitlmis- 
ing and invisibilislng them. 
Unless, as Kali for Women publisher Ritu 
Menon points out, it had patriarchal sanct¬ 
ion—as with the Sindhi Waderas. "Landlords 
would marry off daughters scheduled to 
inherit vast properties to the Quran. Next 
they were provided humjolis or lady compan¬ 
ions to spend lives, cohabitate with. Mostly 
Abyssinian slaves whose kinsfolk you still see 
in Gir in Gujarat". Such 'sanctioned' lesbian¬ 
ism was about what theatre director Anura- 
dha Kapur calls the “aversion of the patriar¬ 
chal gaze, a willed unawareness’’. A reaction 
that may have been economically, strategic¬ 
ally suitable. "Invisibility Is the only safe 
space," observes Delhi-based helpline coun¬ 
sellor Meena Tagore. "When sexualisation of 
space happens, problems happen." Says 
Aparajita, another Delhi-based lesbian; “Put 
me in a kurta, long earrings. I’ll pass off as 
straight. Ix)ts of women can't. They bear the 
brunt of being different. Where ate their safe 
spaces? Tltey don’t exist." And how do 
women deal with lesbophobic ^essiveness, 
heckling? "I prefer to keep it non-confronta- 
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tional. Distance myself,” reveals Tagore. 

Tellingly, even lesbians who throw them¬ 
selves in the line of fire, agitate, ate reluct¬ 
ant to 'come out' to family. Courage of con¬ 
viction, manifest in collective 
cause ac^on, fails many when 
it involves outlining their life 
choices to families. Reasons 
offered ate valid, complex, var¬ 
ied: feat, social ostracism, 
desire to "not hurt" parents, 
absence of iconic role mod¬ 
els.... “Who's out of the closet? 

All you have is film actress 
Rekha saying she's not against 
trying women," says Aparajlta. 

But has media-generated 
awareness, the signboards 
along the Age of Information 
Highway helped the lesbian 
cause, helped acceptance any? 

Irani is ambivalent. "It's harder 
in some ways, easier in others. The new 
awareness also erodes the safe spaces. Para¬ 
doxically, there's comfort in support groups, 
communities, the coalitions we've built." 


Courtny GEETITHAOANI 



From Kamasutra sarias 


question. Sex remains a matter of furtive 
gropings, of a life lived in the shadows. 
Appalling for a majority of women not nec¬ 
essarily into casual sex by virtue of their sex¬ 
uality. "That massagewali is 
not much different from the 
male masseur,” who offers sex¬ 
ual fringe benefits, observes 
Irani wryly. Thadani is articu¬ 
lating an angst voiced by 
many of her ilk on Delhi- 
based Radhika Chandirama- 
ni's sexual health helpline 
Tarshi, when she asks; "Where 
are our meeting/cruising pla¬ 
ces? Where can we meet one 
of our kind?” In such situati¬ 
ons, women seek beauty parl¬ 
our sex that a college-going 
lesbian describes as “pedicures 
going well beyond the thi¬ 
ghs". Many lesbians jamming 
helplines talk of adolescent dread—a fear 
that continues well into adulthood—of 
combating their deemed 'abnormalcy', of 
the no-one-to-talk-to situation, of enforced 
heterosexuality, of 
the inability to even 
mourn the loss or 
death of the loved 
one for who, if ever, 


Many talk of enforced heterosexoolity, 

of the inability to mourn the loss of a 

loved one, for who'd ever understand? orLutfism "vie¬ 
wed as politics of 

For most lesbians today, the issues go the last resort for the 'ugly' woman, rather 
beyond mere sexuality, though sex and how than conscious preference. As Delhi-based 
they find it remains a big and troubled Karuna says: "Some friends think I moved 

in with a woman because no man would 
Pro-FIro protast by lesbian, women's groups have me, that I'm lesbian because I'm fat. 


y«r ' 




LESBIAN 

LIFELINES 



M ckin^y wMd m: xo. 

women has had a iesUan exp^ 
rience. 'Thero wale at . least 20 
lesbians among the 200 women {Huent 
at the support-protest for Fire at Delhi's 
Regal cinema last week. That, lesbian 
groups contend, and not uncontrover- 
slally, seems to validate the McKlnsey 
figure even In the Indian context. 
Women handling helpline queries 
reveal that most fenude ^ers are bet¬ 
ween the ages of Id to 60, that they talk 
of confusion about their 'normalcy', 
confess to their fear of social ostracism, 
of isolation, suicidal despair, absence of 
friends and communities to relate and 
confide in and of relentless pressure to 
marry and do the 'right thing'. 

Many complaSi of sexual dissatisfac¬ 
tion with husbands, say they find emo¬ 
tional and physical satisfaction with 
women. Others ask about sex<hange 
operations which to them seem the only 
viable route to living with their female 
paramours. Callers, say helplines, belong 
to English-speaking as well as middle 
and lower-middle class strata. Coun¬ 
sellors feel providing affirmation, safe 
spaces, leading callers to mental spaces 
where they can take "dearer dedslons”, 
is thelt function. In their book, prescrip¬ 
tive soluti(His should 
not be demanded or 
delivered, 

Strap Spogam, 

Post Box No. 16613,' 
Matunga, 

Bombay 400019 
A group Usexual 
and lesbian women 
who want to network 
wlA similar women 
and widt groups that 
bdleve in jusdee and 
equality for all 
SmUM: 6131970 ^ 
^Wl', v'-;--. 
iDell^barad Lesblao 
RelphneyNsday 6 
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Now, the world-renowned quality 
and customer satisfaction of Toyota's dealer network 
are coming to india. 

We see a lot of smiles In our business. Because our business is building and selling 
cars that earn the vrorld's highest consumer satisfaction ratings. 

Soon, the smiles of satisfaction we've seen on millions of faces around the world will be 
coming to India. Via a network of Toyota dealers that will offer the people 
of India an entirely new motoring experience. 

It will be an experience of unparalleled quality, service and customer satisMon. 

An experience designed to advance the motorleation of India. 

AtToyota, nvs've defined our goals very clearly - we want to see you smile. 


New 

EXPERIENCE 


® TOYOTA 
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PASSION AND PRECEDENT 


iMiftn^iijfkei^ffleopporbmityarises and 


I0idie-wiif‘smiancibmmali)feofwcmm 
horn Amrita Sheryl, circa 
' Fdbnu^ 1^, to her mother. 

^O^^ atle^ly had affairs with Gogl, 
.. i'rOtttiaie cousin, and friend Helen 
. 'G}k«nanlal apart from Marie Louise, all 
d Vhcan she also painted. 'Two Wbmen' 
:<h ietd to represent Louise and Sheigtl.} 

F rom the Kalltantra to the Radhavall- 
abhi to the Radhakaii tradition t^t 
Indologists like H.H. Wilson and 
CM. Brown have documented, to pre> 
Valshoav Assamese and Jamlnlya Brah¬ 
min texts of 2,000-year vintage, lesbian^ 
ism has been a recurrent motif in Indian 
sacred and folk loric texts. Sub-textual res- 
onmices, reference^ und^nnings, the 
gamut d ^ poetry, are a whole di^rent 


wodd of study and academic discourse. 

In the '60s, Rajasthaid writer Vi|ay Dan 
Oetha wrote Teejan Bo^ a. tale of two 
women who live as a couple. The play, 
directed by Deepak Ke|adwat, starring film 
actress Deepa Sahi, played to packed Delhi 
auditoriums in the late 70s and early '80s. 



TWa Woimn Slwrgll’i nlf-portralt 


. jpJiaywi)^ . 

an of middUi-ciins tes|^ 

inn, fdao p^edin Delhi in ^ 'BOs. 
Come.t995, Delhi-based Writer Afh ' 
pifolished KaSe Kum, a coQectiim of 
stmies that Induded. an tmai^^hoasly : 
lesbian love tale between, two host&nates. : 
hi'’96, Geeiiu Karnani's/imgiKGitf includ¬ 
ed a short story, Waxing die TTtfrtg, explicit¬ 
ly detailing the lesbian encounter between 
a society lady dlent and a beautician, the 
same ywu, Geed Thadanl's Satidyani, an' 
anthropological lesbian woric, was pub- 
lidted by CasseL London. 

In 1999, a voitable jOood of gay 
bhu) anthologies cciinprlslng real-Ufe, fic- 
ticfoalaccotmts, poems, Isscheduledtbhit 
book stands India-wide, Ashwini Sukhan- 
mr's . lesbian stodes for Penguin India. 

IQdwai and Ruth Vanita as also 
Hoshang Mochanfs gay chronicle 
Popular cultuie bears witness to cfosed 
door ladles' sangeet lesbo erotla. And 
which cineaste can forget Hema Mallni 
and Paiveen Babl^ famously erotic song 
scene from Kama! Amrohi's Razia Sultan! 


"Not being needed can be frightening 
for men used to being the sine quo 
non of women's lives," soys Irani. 


hairy." She breaks off uncertainly: "Some- 
limes ! begin to believe that myself." 

Why lesbophobia? Aparajita resorts to gal¬ 
lows humour to make a telling comment on 
male lesbophobia; "Only lesbians and nuns 
live autonomous lives without men. Nuns 

Mehta, Azmi and Das: in the line of Fire 


depend on the 
Pope. lesbians only 
on themselves. Very 
male-threatening." 
Bangalore-based 
playwright Mahesh 
Dattani makes an 
astute comment: "For a woman to express 
sexuality is itself taboo. Transgressive sexu¬ 
ality even more so. Now she is a pro-active 
creature rather than pssive receptor. Threat 
perceptions happen." Irani elaborates on 
Aparajita's point. "Not being needed can be 
frightening for men. So also the Inability to 
influence Her, for men so used to being the 


sine qua non in women's lives." An inter¬ 
esting sidelight: 36 per cent men in an 
American survey revealed they were 
aroused by lesbian lovemaking fantasies. 
“But the idea of two women making love 
not foi the pleasure of the male but for their 
own is threatening," says Irani. 

Not men alone, tobians suffer female 
homophobic reaction loo, reveals Irani. 
“Often, those of us who don't lead lives that 
lead into heterosexual patterns serve as a 
threat to women who haven't questioned 
the choices they've made. Due to fear, lack 
of exposure, opportunity." At times a le.s- 
bian's lived experiences serve as points of 
departure for the journeys straight women 
make into their own subconscious. Says 
Aparajita: "Lesbians are not like vampires, 
waiting. My own cousin stays in a loveless 
marriage. She thinks she needs a man to 
survive, though she works. Looking at us 
sometimes starts them on their own jour¬ 
ney. Things open up. Some wonderful, 
some unpleasant. But they free you. Just 
knowing there's a community out there, liv¬ 
ing it as best as they can is empowering." 

Not that homophobia alone generates the 
distorted image of the Ugly Lesbian/Gay, 
points out AWiila Sivadas of the Center For 
Advocacy and Researdi, a media watchdog 
overseeing represeinational anomalies. 
"Media swings range from virtual invisibili¬ 
ty to mega visibility in times of crisis." 
Minority groups are only seen as placard- 
waving circus creatures in circus situations. 
What of their off-screen lives? Their prob¬ 
lems, issues, in times of non-tumult? The 
solution? Consistent rather than photo- 
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THEMATHRUBHUMI 

INDIA'S SECOND FASTEST GROWING PUBLICATION 



As per IRS'98 findings (July 1997 to June 1998) the Mathrubhumi's readership has shot up by 7.2 lakhs-in just 12 
months. This makes it India's second fastest growing publication. It is Kerala's only newspaper to rank among the top five 
fast growing publications in the country. If s also India's sixth largest read 


newspaper. All this speaks volumes about the eminence it holds in 
Kerala's media scenario-and points to one all important truth. That you 
simply cannot overlook the Mathrubhumi when you're chalking out a 



media plan for Kerala. 


Don't go to Kerala without Mathrubhumi. 


CIrcuMlon; 718729 (A«>Jan.-Juiw W) iteadariMp: NRS *97 ■ 66.07 lakhs. IRS '96: • 61 lakhs. 

Our other publications; Mathnrbhumi Illustrated Weekly, Qrihalakshmi, ChIthrabhumI, 
Mathrubhumi Thozhil Vartha, Mathrubhumi Sports Masika, Mathrubhumi 
Arogyamasika, Mathrubhumi Vidyarangam, Mathrubnumi Successilne & Balabhumi. 



Ku/hikrKlo a a T|i‘iiiv,tn;irith;-.pur<i(i'- 
e TIinSMira a Kottiiy<i'- 


MAABozdt 17748 
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OF LOVE AND LONELINESS 


fitst-pmon account fy u Dtlhi-based witir-actMst p ksbbm ri^. 

I GNORANCE, When something is ignored it wiU gradually 
lose any sdt^ty It once had, first becoming insdsible and then 
finally lost. If memory is not passed pn in some coherent way, 
then that which is not remembered no longer exists and it can 
thoi be stid that it never existed. 

Lesbian loneliness is not just about loneliness. It's about Isola¬ 
tion. It's about being with a bunch of friends who would land up 
at my home to discuss their traumas, their abortions, their mar- 
itri quibbles but were never ready even to h»r out my bit. 
Because my crises were, of course, so unnatural, alien. That's 
when I withdrew even more completely. Again 
all 1 had was myself. The best I ccnild hope for? 

A long-distance relationship. Tough in those 
days l^ore e-mail, fox-phones and easy visas. 

Where was the someone to love, to talk to, to 
have, to hold. It was tangible isolation, ione I 
could sense all around me. Where were the 
public spaces? Even the man who served me In 
the cafe was male. No pubs, no meeting points, 
no box-spaces to answer to, communities to 
revert to, role models to relate to, counsellors 
to talk to. Not then. Not today. 

No Individual non-represoitative history this. 

Some time ago, a small-town Haryana girl came 
to me with her story of lesbian loneliness. In 
love with a woman she wanted to marry, she 
believed her options were suicide or sex-change. 

Her lover was married off forcibly, even as she 
was undergoing the operation. Alone, confused, she lives on. Like 
so many othm who write to me from all over the country. From 
places as for-flung as Burdwan and Haridwar, Coimbatore and 
Vlzag, Patiala and Auroville... Lesbian angst is not a metro malaise 
or a^atlon but shared misery that cuts across caste, class and 
sufrcultural identities. Some write to share their loss of a loved 
one to a marriage that has been forced on them, other about hav¬ 
ing no one to share their sorrow with. Yet others talk of break¬ 
downs they've suflfeted, suicides they're contemplating. 


Many succumb to the institution of marriage. Like this lesbian 
couple, friends of mine, who lived together for 10 years before 
getting married to men. Tliey fust couldn't handle the pressure 
of the landlotds giving themlmll. 

Landlords and cultares that deny space—that's the lesbian 
story! Hie efforts to deny us our rightful cultural space has been 
mammothi There ate hardly any cultural representations, be it 
in film, popular art, history which acknowledge or validate les¬ 
bians. And what follows this isolation 1$ the burden to conceal 
one's sexual identity, thereby not evoi allowing for a collective 
presence of community. In comparison to any other kind of 
marginal or minority community, one doesn't even have the 
posdbillty of articulating a collective identity 
like religious, ethnic or economic groups like 
the Muslims, Dalits, and the "working class”. 

It's frightening re^y. Over the last 10 years, 
they have been continually erasing us from his¬ 
tory as well. I've documented the destruction of 
lesbian sculptural images. At Taran Tkran temple 
at Orrisa, at Konark. When they've not been 
destroyed, they^'e crudely been heterosexu- 
alised. The agenda? Selfevldent. 

This lesbophobia manifests itself everywhere. 
It's on the streets, in the parks, in the trains. 
Travelling with my lover once, I was asked by a 
co-passenger in the compartment not to sleep 
with our heads on the same side. It all ended 
with the ticket checker throwing us out. Often 
it gets worse—this butch-looking woman was 
beaten up and thrown out by women in a 
ladies' compartment, because a female passenger's teenage son 
complained saying she should be in a male compartment. The 
teenager continued the journey in the ladies' comparforent. 

Yes, it's hard. I work on issues of Indian lesbian culture for 
which I have to solicit funds, support from abroad. No largesse 
or liberal space for me here to do my work. What I do get as les¬ 
bian, liberally, are death threats, car-scratches, obscene calls. It 
isn't easy being Indian and lesbian. 

GmU Thadant 



Lesbiomsm isn't something you leave 
when you're up ond out of bed. Not thb 
week's hip stotement. It's lived reality. 


opfxirtunity-oriented reportage. 

U'sbian concerns today? toi Agony 
Uncle/psychiatrist Sanjay Chugh says the 
majority of his lesbian mail articulates 
women’s reluctance "to live sham lives". 
Irani's stance reflects a maturing of con¬ 
cerns: "Our lives are about much more than 
death tirreats. In an Info-Age our spaces of 
silence will be taken away from us. We must 
decide how we're going to negotiate new 
spaces.” Hiat Involves a redefining of lesb¬ 
ian as distinct from feminist agendas. 
"Many of us felt comfortable operating wit¬ 
hin the Women's Movement space as single 



Rskha In Kamaiutra: loving llbarally? 


feminists, as we 
thought coming 
out as lesbians 
would destroy that 
semblance even of 
unity." No longer. 

“Today we don't 

believe that things you can say as feminists 
could also be said as lesbians. Feminists 
would say it's okay to talk of fentale rather 
lesbian sexuality. Okay in the abstract, but 
when you get down to the nitty gritty: 
property, adoption rights, it's mote com¬ 
plex. Then all that women's sexuality deba¬ 


tes will get you is a big fat 
zero." For her, it's hearten¬ 
ing that "when 1 stood 
announcing my sexuality 
at the Fire protest, straight 
women complimented me 
for ray stance". 

To the Indian Lesbian, 
her sexuality is no longer 
the "hip statement of the 
month", but, as they say, 
part of a dally, lived politi¬ 
cal reality. As one activist 
put It; "Lesbianism is not 
something you leave in bed when you get 
up and out in the morning.” Going by the 
evidence, the Indian lesbian is no longer 
content to be confined to a silent, shadowy, 
furtive private space but all set to storm and 
assume her rightful public space. ■ 

(Some names are changed to protect privacy.) 
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ECOMMENDATIONS 


Art a Deal 

■ An ait news bimonthly 
Published by Konmlt 
Rs3S 


_ A well-produced, 

neatly packaged 
tabloid that delves into various 
aspects of the contemporary art 
scene. 1lie idea, as editor and pub- 

_ Usher Siddh- 

ARF EEAL artha Tagore 
avows, is to 
demystify art, 
to provide a 
blend of 
Information 
and sensitive 
analysis. If 
the first issue 
is anything 
to go by, 
Tagore seems to have got it )ust 
right. Thanks to the lively features 
on Dashrath Patel and Michael 
Morris, a reappraisal of Jamini Roy 
and a rediscovery of Amina Ahmad 
Kar, probably one of the foremost 
women artists of India, Art & Deal 
lives up to its promise. 

RSJ 

■ The Fntertalrunent Magazine 
F^Ued by Ainit Saigai 
Monthly: Hs 25 


•I M 




•{'"T'" 

'V 




Sampooim 

■ Coixxpi Md dtoKogr- 
•phybyShanniliilsim 
LTG Audltoituin 
NmtMhI 

Decnnba20,6.30|im 


THIS dance 
drama, which follows the basic sto¬ 
ryline of Bijoyini Das' Oriya novel, 
Debadasi, is a choreographed tribute 
to the cultural and social ethos of 
the devadasis of Purl. Conceptuali¬ 
sed and mounted by Odissl danseuse 



WITH no magazine worth the mention 
devoted to popular music the new look 
Rock Street /ourwaf—rechristened RSJ— 
shouldn’t have a problem finding readers. 
What makes the new package worth the 
read is that it looks at contemporary rock 
devoting less of its pages to syrup pop. The 

_relaunched first 

edition of RSJ 
has a story on 
today's women 
rockers and a 
feature on the 
Black Crowes 
which should 
interest rock 
enthusiasts. Free 
your mind, as 
the editor says, 
"rock and roll 
does not exist in 
a vacuum and is often a reflection of or 
reaction to everything that goes on around 
us* and proceed to prove it by including 
some features on films and the environ¬ 
ment. The looks department has also 
perked up and is livelier. If you dig music, 
pick up a copy of RSJ. If you are an aspiring 
musician the magazine has a scheme to 
record new artistes. So get your demos 
ready and start jiving. 




Paintinqs by 
SeemaVarma 

■ AIFACS Gallery, Rafi Marg 
NewDelhl.’IilIDKl? 


— SEEMA Varma's works 
are spiritual and mysticrl 
but not religious. Rather, a visual interpre¬ 
tation of the thought process of a seeker. 
Varma says she has always used painting as 
a way to express but never communicate, 
her way of meditation. Man's constant stru¬ 
ggle between revelation and disappointm¬ 
ent Is an integral part of her work. Her pain¬ 
tings are a journey towards a communion 
of the two and there's a constant static 
movement. To express this, she uses differ¬ 
ent mythological figures—from Shiva, the 
destroyer, to foishna, the dark-skinned eter¬ 
nal lover. Her textures and colours repre¬ 
sent bonds and spaces. She hasn't exhibited 
much, hence a visit may be worth it. 




Sharmila Biswas, Sampooma is oir- 
iched by the presence of Sashimoni 
and Parashmoni, the last living 
Maharis, temple dancers «dio have 
made a singular contribution to die 
evolution of the classical dance 
form. Biswas uses the authenticity of 
their talent to nanate the story of a 
devadasi caught in the conflict 
between her magical, God-like identity and 
the prosaic reality of the world around her. 


Alanis Morlssette 

■ Music Todty 
Rs9S 


YOU could call her the 
New Age Suzanne Vega. 
Alanis Morlssette, the rei¬ 
gning queen of urban an^t. Is back with 
her second album. The bitter, sardonic 
lyrics are in place and the music is the now 
familiar blend of soft rock and alternative. 
Morissette's 
plus points 
are very obvi- 
ous —dark 
lyrics and a 
great voice. 

There are also 
shades of her 
Indian experience in the words. Thank U 
which has been given much play on mtv is 
her tribute to India. But even in this Moni- 
ssette has a caustic edge—Thank you 
India/thank you terrorAhank you disillusionm- 
ent/thank you frailty/thank you consequ¬ 
ence/thank you, thank you silence. The album 
is about relationship and human frailities 
and Morlssette has pushed ahead musically 
and lyrically from her debut album Jagg^ 
Little PHI, which sold 28 million copies. 
This album should do even better. 
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Villagers gaze In wonder at the Jarawa Irlbals in Kadamtala; feed them food in Shantanu village In the Middle Andamans 


A possible food crisis causes Ihe Jarawas to shed their 1,000-year-old reticence and isolation 


By SOUTIK BISWAS in Andaman & Nicobar islands: 
Photographs by SWAPAN NAYAK 


S OMETHING'S amiss on this cloudy morning in Shantanu, 
a tropical raintorcst village nestling alongside a circuitous 
250-km-long trunk road in the heart of Middle Andaman 
island. Curious villagers crowd around a bus stop, gaping 
at a group of ebony-skinned [teople asking for food. The 
women are bedecked in leafy neck and arm sashes, shell and fruit 
necklaces; the menfolk sport tree bark waist girdles. A group of their 
children squat inside a tea shack, absorbing cable fare on a small 
black-and-white TV. "When they first tame a month back, we were 
running scared," says .shack owner Nagaswami. "Now we feed them 
because they seem hungry, and they don’t hann us." So he and fel¬ 
low villagers feed their guests bananas, coconuts, biscuits and rice. 
Nagaswami and other Shantanu residents had enough reason to 
run scared when the Jarawas, whom British colonial officers of the 


last century found most 'hostile' and least receptive to their minist¬ 
rations among the people of the Andamans, entered their placid 
lives a little over a month ago. The Jarawas—one of the four noma¬ 
dic Negrito people of the Andaman isles whose numbers the 1991 
census put at 200-odd, though anthropologists believe it to be close 
to 300—have lived in Isolation for over a thousand years in their 
642-sq km habitat in the forests and coastal belts of South and Mid¬ 
dle Andaman islands. Over these years, they've steadfastly refused 
contact with the rest of civilisation and fiercely resisted intrusion 
into their habitats. Armed with lethal wood-and-lron arrows, they 
have killed 86 Intruden and injured another 43 in nearly 200 atta¬ 
cks since 1947. In the past 10 years alone, they've slain 22 'civilians' 
straying Into their habitat. "They're the original inhabitants of the 
Andamans whose origins are still not fully understood," says Frank 
Myka, anthropologist at the Washington State University, who has 
authored an authoritative tome on the Andaman tribes. 

Confounding anthropologists and local administration further, 
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LAST OF THE 
COLONISED 


the Jarawas have suddenly, without notice or warning, begun des¬ 
cending in hordes on populated villages after swimming the tidal 
creeks that criss-cross their forested habitats. This time, however, 
they're showing little signs of hostility. They're desperately seek¬ 
ing food, fuelling speculation about a food shortage in the forest— 
the archetypal hunter-gatherers feed on wild boar, fish, bananas 
and coconuts. This unprecedented turn of events has thrown the 
island administration in a tizzy. Their nightmare: bloody skir¬ 
mishes sparked off by a spiralling demand for food. “It’s an 
extremely worrisome situation," says Andamans superintendent 
of police Ujjwal Mishra. "On the one hand, continuous contact 
with 'civilians' could lead to serious law and order problems, on 
the other it could lead to the extinction of the tribe itself.* 

The first such 'intrusion' in the history of the isle was reported 
on October 21 last year when eight Jarawas, four of them women, 
emerged near the Lukra Lungta village near Kadamtala in Middle 
Andaman. Signalling for food, they pointed to their bellies. They 
were fed bananas and coconuts by petrified villagers and sent back. 
Next day, another two tribesmen came Out and had food. TVvo 
days later, on October 24, a group of 31 swam across the creeks 
and landed at a neighbouring jetty in search of food. Over the 


year, this trickle of Jarawas has turned into a flood at Kadamtala, 
some 125 km from capital Port Blair; an astonishing 2,008 Jarawa 
arrivals (over 150 every month) have been recorded by the local 
police outpost between last December and November 29. "They've 
become a part of out lives," says Kadamtala resident Kartick Cha¬ 
ndra Dhali. "But the problem begins," says Mishra, "after the 
curiosity value wears off and villagers stop feeding them." 

The warning signs are already flashing. In the Tlrur area of south 
Andamans, villagers are protesting against the Jarawa invasion. 
When Outlook reached here, some 45 km from Port Blair, angry vill¬ 
agers stopped a police van carrying 13 Jarawas back to their habitat 
and blocked the road. "They break into my home every other day," 
complains S. Sushila, a banana plantation owner. "They take away 
the Ananas, utensils and clothes." Adds another resident, NIrode 
Bairagi; "The Jarawas have taken away saris, trousers, shirts and tow¬ 
els from my home. This can’t go on." This February, the tribesmen 
shot to death 60-year-old local Phulmala Mondal, with arrows near 
a ditch. But the Jarawas keep coming for food; since this October, 
they've visited Tlrur on 21 occasions from their nearest habitat a km 
away. The largest single group comprised 58 members, more than 
half women and children. "There's a fear psychosis in tlie area,” 
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SPOTLIGHT_ 

A JARAWA BOr WHO WAS ACCORDED ROYAL TREATMENT BY 
THE CmUANS POSSIBLY CARRIED TALES OF THE GOOD LIFL 


says Middle Andaman circle inspector 
of police Daya Shankar Singh, who 
mans the Urut outpost. "The locals 
are complaining; we don't know whe* 
ther the Jarawas have shed their hos¬ 
tility lust because they're hungry." 

Even as government officials and 
anthropologists insist the jarawas are 
becoming friendlier, the bonhomie 
during meetings between the primi¬ 
tive bush people and awe-struck 'civil¬ 
ians'—a cover term for all settlers— 
could prove deceptive, even epheme¬ 
ral. Only this March, a group of 30 Jar¬ 
awas attacked a Jarawa protection pol¬ 
ice outpost in Tlrur at night and rai¬ 
ned it with arrows. The police fired 
600 rounds of blanks to scare them 
away after an arrow struck one police¬ 
man, who's now paralysed. (There are 
some 26 jarawa protection outposts 
located between their habitat and civi¬ 
lian population and a third of the isle's 
3,000-strong police force is engaged in 
keeping the two groups peacefully seg¬ 
regated.) In April, the jarawas killed a jirkatang villager, suspected 
to be a poacher. In Herbertabad, a village near Tirur, Nakul Roy, 65, 
was struck down by an arrow which grazed his head during a sud¬ 
den jarawa attack on his home. And in Temple Myo, frightened 
homemaker Anjana Chowkidar is using a Rs 50,000 compensation 
from the administration to build concrete walls around her village 
home and fortify it after the jarawas killed her husband in an attack 
in March this year. "I live in fear. 1 don't step out after dark," she 


Who’ie the Jarawas? 

O NE of the four nomadic hunter-gatherer Negrito people 
of the Andamans, very little )s known about them. Even 
the word jarawa is a term nel^bourlng tribes use to den¬ 
ote them—it literally means The Other People. While the other 
three Negrito tribev-Great Andamanese, Onges and Sentine- 
lese—use canoes, jarawas use rafts, live in oblong or oval huts, 
and are exwllent swimmers. They've been landing up in civil¬ 
ian Mttlements during the past year by swimming for four to 
five houn horn their habitats. 

Anthropologists speculate the Andaman islanders, including 
Jarawas, are remnants of the Negrito population once inhabit¬ 
ing much of east Asia. Others say they rejnesent a sub-species 
of the origlnat Australoid people. One big Impediment to esta¬ 
blishing communication t^th the jmawas is their language: it^ 
still indecipherable even after two centuries of sporadic contact. 
Oigoing efforts to crack the code are yet to yield results though 
, H is possibly related to the langd^e of neighbouring Negrito 
-pcii^ In the jungles of lln^st Raja Singh of the Mys- 
Centr^ Institute of Indian Languages has done some 
Jttawa tabs tecwdtaigs over the past two years. "The 
t'lliIHraiiilW ^ slffillutty at all with the 18 schedtded Indian 

» Hmerfonwrinlnp pn^ » 



Jarawa children gape at satellite TV fare in a Shantanu tea-shop 

says. "I often see them moving through our coconut plantation." 

But despite a shrinking habitat, rise in poaching and illegal 
felling of timber, there's little evidence of a food crisis in the for¬ 
est which might be forcing the jarawas to scour settler territory. 
Not only do they look robust, but says Port Blair-based anthropo¬ 
logist K. Mukhopadhyay of the Anthropological Survey Of India, 
who has visited a jarawa habitat: "I've seen them toasting and 
smoking wild boar, boiling sea shells and fish and collecting 
honey, turtle eggs, fruits, roots and tubers in their homes." 

Clearly, sloppy efforts by an over-enthusiastic local administration 
to assimilate the jarawas into the mainstream has led to this flood. 
The process was kickstarted after a former chief commissioner of the 
isle sent out contact-building parties in the early '50s when the set¬ 
tlement of refugees from east Pakistan triggered fresh colonisation 
of the islands. Such contact parties became regular from 1974. The 
seven-member parties—Including administration officials, doctors, 
nurses, policemen and anthropologists—visited the shores of the 
jarawa habitats on full-moon nights, carrying bananas, coconuts 
and red sashes as gifts. Even as the tribals reciprocated by coming to 
the shores and taking away the gifts, the contact parties were even¬ 
tually reduced to touristy picnics with politicians and wips hitching 
a boat ride to see the exotic and mysterious tribespeople. There were 
100 such contact expeditions between May '90 and February '97 
alone. Early this year, a chastened administration stopped the par¬ 
ties after the jarawas poured into villages. "The process seems to 
have backfired," says Samir Acharya, head of ([le Port Blair-based 
Society for Andaman and Nicobar Ecology (sane), a strident ngo. 
"Efforts to hurry jarawa socialisation have created this situation." 

Acharya is right. The administration and anthropologists now 
agree that the jarawa incursion may possibly be reiat^ to the 
royal treatment 'civilians' meted out to a teenage jarawa boy who 
spent three months in a Port Blair hospital convalescing after a 
fracture last May. The boy, popularly called as Enmei, was put in a 
separate cabin outfitted with a TV. Doctors and authorities lav- 
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SFOTlieHT__ 

THE ISUWD ADMIHISTRAnON'S SLOiPPY EFroRTS TO BRING 
JARAWAS INTO THE MAINSTREAM SEEM TO NAVE BACKFIRED. 



ished him with attention, taking him on dri¬ 
ves, giving him gifts, feeding him food. "This 
boy possibly carried back tales of good life in 
the city to other tribe members," says Mukho- 
padhyay. "It led the others to come out and 
find out what civilian lite's all about.” 

But such curiosity can backfire. Though the 
traditional methodology of anthropological 
research among tribes Includes establishment 
of field rapport with those under study, some 
scholars believe a methodology could be 
devised to study 'hostile' tribes such as the 
Jarawas. in fact, a voluminous 1990 master 
plan on Jarawa subsistence, health and cul¬ 
ture by Andaman tribal welfare director S.A. 

Awaradi talks about building medical inns for 
the tribe in their habitat, air-dropping seeds 
to replenish food plantations in their habitat, 
and creating buffer zones around the settle¬ 
ment area to isolate them from the rest of the 
settlement area. The plan also talks about 
risks posed by contact parties. "Gifts like puf¬ 
fed rice, coconuts and bananas may prove 
hazardous," warns Awaradi, "as Jarawas could 
turn dependent on them for survival." 

B ut none seems to be heeding these sug¬ 
gestions. On November 24, bjp MP B.P. 

Singhal, leading a parliamentary commit¬ 
tee in Andaman, travelled to the Jarawa heart¬ 
land, met some tribespeople wandering on the 
trunk road, offered toffees, posed for pictures 
and suggested giving them raincoats and plas¬ 
tic roof shelters. This happened even as a har¬ 
ried Andaman and Nicobar Islands Adim 
Janajati Vikas Samity, a 23-year-old voluntary 
organisation working with the administration 
to protect the health and prevent the extinc¬ 
tion of primitive tribal groups, prohibited 
Jarawa contacts by villagers and non-tribals, 
photography, presenting them food and cloth¬ 
ing. " I'he Jarawa habitat has to be developed 
and enriched," says the isle's Lieutenant- 
Governor Iswari Prasad Gupta. "We must be 
careful not to overwhelm them." But there are 
now plans to take two Jarawas to New Delhi 
next month and parade them as part of the 
isle’s tableaux for Republic Day celebrations. 

Such conflicting policies could easily herald more confusion— 
and disaster. "There's very little time at our disposal," says Mishra. 
Clearly, the choice is between assimilating the Jarawas into the 
mainstream or ensuring their survival in splendid isolation. "The 
socialisation process hasn't worked till now," says Calcutta-based 
political scientist Sabyasachi Basu Roy Chaudhury, who has wor¬ 
ked on the tribe. Anthropologists cite the disastrous attempts by 
the British administration at socialising the Great Andamanese 
tribe by keeping them in homes—ravaged by pneumonia, syphilis, 
measles and influences, the tribe's population has now dwindled to 
38, down from 1,882 at the turn of the century. Anthropologist 
Myka slKmgly advocates a "hands-off" policy by the administra¬ 
tion. "Further attempts at contact must be stopped," he says. 


It wolla: rad sashei ara a favourite with the Jarawas 

But it may be already too late. Last week, the Jarawas at the bus 
stop at Shantanu were feasting on snackfood and rice, moving aro¬ 
und in gifted soiled clothes, and singing popular Hin^ ditties after 
watching TV. On the trunk road that cuts through their heartland 
they were stopping vehicles and begging for food. The administra¬ 
tion was clueless about stemming the tide and an officer of the 
London-based Survival International, an organisation for the 
world's 300-milllon aboriginals, camp^ in Port Blair, taking stock 
of the situation. "At tills rate," says sane's Acharya, "they’ll turn up 
as beggars and servants and prostitutes." That will surely be a sorry 
epitaph for one of the world's prpudest hunter-gatherers. ■ 
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‘I dislike the pan-Indian novel’ 



SAURIGIU 


Gifted with eloquence on the small and the 
quotidian, Amlt Chaudhoii can mtdce the 
crunch of gravel under foot, the distant opening 
and shutting of a door, or even a pile of chewed 
fish bones a poetic tiling. He claims D.H. Law¬ 
rence 'opened his eyes to (his) own temperam¬ 
ent": his writing has Lawrence's celebratory att¬ 
ention to detail, but not the tense passion. Bom 
in Calcutta, Chaudhuri, 36, lives and teaches 
in Cambridge. His first novel, A Strange and 
Sublime Address won the Betty Thwit Price 
and the Commonwealth Writers' First Book 
Prize, and Afternoon Raag won the Encore 
award far best second novel. In Delhi recently 
for the launch of Freedom Song, Chaudhuri 
spoke to Shoma Giandhury about his art. 

With Freedom Song you're being 
pitched as the next Booker. What 
explains the way Indo-Angiian writ¬ 
ing is being abroad? 

Firstly, it's less feted abroad than is repres¬ 
ented here. After Seth and Roy it has some 
market potential, but in liten^ circles the 
excitement is much less. English liberals 
make enthusiastic noises, but when they 
really talk about writing, it's American writ¬ 
ers Raymond Carver or Jonathan Ford. 

1 find it b^ing myself. But the English do 
like reading the grand national narrative 
on India—it's part of their history, I guess. 
Bat their Interest is still underscored 
by the 'exotic'? 

Yes, that's true. 

And Indian writers feed Into that? 

I don't know if they do It consciously, but 


that's how their work is received there. Par¬ 
tly why the West is interested in the post- 
coloniai Indian novel is because it is itself 
at a transitional, multicultural stage of its 
history and its intellectual world is con¬ 
cerned with hybridity. Fascism has made 
cultural exclusivity suspect. India provides 
the mirror image for that anxiety, the so- 
called hybrid thing. They don't realise all 
Indian languages have been hybrid all 
along, not just the Indian novel in English. 
What (to you think of this wiiti^? 
I've a problem with the pan-Indian novel, 
the novel of the national narrative, the 
post<olonial potboiler. It's almost prescrip¬ 
tive. That's something history and Rushdie 
have bestowed on us. There are exceptions: 
Sunetra Gupta, Vikram Chandra's Love and 
Longing in Bombay. But regional writing is 
far more sensuous. It suggests India by ell¬ 
ipsis, the mode Is poetic, the popular form 
the novella rather than the pan-Indian 
blockbuster. Tm carping too much, but 
Indo-Anglian writing has been painted in 
such rosy hues, it's good to be realistic. 
Isn't there also a lot of self-indul¬ 
gent nostalgia? Your books too have 
more texture than plot. 

Sights and sounds are important to me. Wri- 
Hng which renovates perception of the 
everyday and makes it new, the strong sense 
of place. There's a difference between mere 
description and atmosphere but there's a lot 
of the former in Indo-Angiian writing. 

I What did It feel like to be in the plc- 

I tare of leading Indian novelists in 


the New Yorker issue on ladla? 

Silly. All of it was silly. It had such a 
self-congratulatory rdr, like we had 
ail won the Rhodes. 

Your hooks have a tranquil 
quality, untouched by trouble 
or passion. Does it reflect you? 
I'm always attracted to serenity, tran¬ 
quility as you put it I drink the more 
^e inner turmoil, the mote there is 
a tendency towards or an attraction 
for the expression of something tra¬ 
nquil. Satyajit Ray once said conflict 
and drama is at Ae cote of western 
music. For me, the equanimity of 
classical Indian music, or some of 
the poetry that came out of India, 
Japan, or China, in which the com¬ 
pletely unimportant moment in 
time becomes Important, is mote 
attractive. In modem writing this is 
connected to the urban world, tire 
colonial city. Like Joyce who sets hb 
epiphanies in Dublin, the presence 
of a colonial city is Important to me. 
Why a colonial city? 

A colonial city is key to a flaneur imaginat¬ 
ion, an imagination which describes a dty 
person who loiters about, picking up secon¬ 
dhand books from pavements, like Virginia 
Woolf's Mrs Dalloway. The middle-class and 
its amateur existence is at the heart of a fla¬ 
neur bia^mtioa and I'm a belated flaneur. 
Calcutta is Integral to your wrltiiig. 
Yet you've bem away a lot. 

I didn't grow up there, but Calcutta is very 
seductive for me. 1 have an extended fsunl- 
ly there; I love the street life. In England I 
realised how much I missed the open win¬ 
dows, the street sounds, the desultminess. 
You use Bengali words UberaUy. Do 
you worry about using English to 
express an Indian context? 

You can write a novel in classical English 
prose and be more Bengali than when you 
throw in pidgin for effect. I always check 
to see which word has mote aesthetic life 
of its own. It's an artistic decision, not a 
theoretical one. Rushdie makes a lot of 
mistakes. He ascribes funny ways of talking 
to Goan Christians—things like 'wonder- 
fill thunderfuT—but people don't speak 
like that. Eunice de Souza catches the 
cadences much better. One has to be very 
canny about the permutations. 

Do yon have an ideal reader in mind 
whoi you write? 

Not when I write, but 1 do have an ideal 
reader. Someone who loves Virginia Woolf 
and Kathetiiw Mansfield and Bibhuthi- 
bhushan Bandopadhay and therefore 
might have space for me In their world. ■ 
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hitting England's Tony Greig for five consecutive fours. 
ITien, on Tuesday, December 8,1998, Hookes revealed on 
the Melbourne radio station SAW that Mark Waugh and 
Shane Wame-two of the country's highest-paid crick¬ 
eters—had accepted money from a Madras-bas^ bookie. 

"In Sri Lanka in 1994, Mark Waugh accepted money 
from an Indian bookmaker to give a re^rt on the 
ground and weather conditions for some of the upcom¬ 
ing matches in that series,” said Hookes on-air. ”I must 
say that any suggestion tiiat bribery was involved has 
bem denied outright by a spokesman for Mark Waugh 
and the Players’ Association themselves... And I'm also 
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led to believe that Shane Wame was also 
Involved... he also accepted money from 
the bookmaker, giving ground reports and 
weather conditions.” 

It was a revelation that rocked this sports- 
mad nation. The Australian Broadcasting 
Corporation interrupted scheduled pro- 
gramma the next day to televise the media 
conference at which Waugh and Wame— 
they had been paid $11,000-faced the 
press. And prime mlnista John Howard, 
weighing his words carefully, emphasised 
just how serious the matter was when he 
said, "I would imagine that, given the great 
passion that Australians have for cricket, 
there’s an intense faling of disappoint¬ 
ment. Australians love their cricket and 
anything that looks as though it’s knock¬ 
ing cricket off its pedestal is something 
that’s going to deeply disturb Australians.” 

By week’s end, more dirt was flying: 

• Former New Zealand paceman Danny 
Monison revealed he had been offered 
J1,000 by "an Indian player" in 1994 to 
take a telephone call and provide informa¬ 
tion during the Hamilton Test. 

• Australian spinner Greg Matthews said MMNY MORRI 

he was having beer in a bar in Sri Lanka in _ _ 

1992 when a "gentleman" sidled up next TAKi A PHOnE ( 
to him and offered money to provide infor¬ 
mation. 

• Indian journalist R. Mohan named "a former Indian Test crick¬ 
eter” as the intermediary between the bookie and Waugh and 
Warne in Colombo. 

• The Evening Post, Wellington, said during the 1989-90 Indian 
tour of New Zealand, press box telephones were constantly called 
by "an Indian gentleman" wanting to know the state of play, 
team-lin^ups and the weather. Match officials took similar calls. 
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rs AN INDIAN PUYER OIFERED HIM $ 1 AHM 10 
LOOKED AT HIM AND SAID: ARE YOU SERKNIS?' 

"Bigger Than Boctyllne," ran the headline in The Age for an article 
by Matthew Engei, editor of the gam^s bible, Wisden, as cricket's 
worst-kept secret returned to haunt the game. 'Hie International 
Cricket Council (icc) meets in Christchur^ next month to consi¬ 
der the report expected from Pakistan on that country's bribery cri¬ 
sis involving Salim Malik, Ijaz Ahmed and Wasim Akxam. 

Suddenly, it was retribution time as the Ashes' clashes paled into 
insignificance. Wame was sacked as a columnist by the tabloid 


Mirror. Waugh was jeered as he walked in 
to bat during the third Test In Addalde. 

"Mark, the casino is down the road," said 
one banner. And Australian Cricket Board 
(ACB) chid Denis Rogers said sorry for the 
scandal, "especially the kids", and aruio- 
unced a new, independent investigation. 

"Two mote players (Morrison and 
Matthews) have said they were appr¬ 
oached for information. Vi^at I want to 
clear up is that there are no other sleep¬ 
ers in the Australian team in that con¬ 
text,” Rogers said. And bribery-ravaged 
Pakistan, reeling under twin home 
defeats to Australia and Zimbabwe, sud¬ 
denly rediscovered its voice. "We would 
like ACB to place all the cards on the 
table,” Pakistan Cricket Board chief 
Khalld Mahmood said, "to dispel the 
impression that it is once again t^ing to 
sweep the matter under the carpet”. 

Were the two cricketers accused of rig¬ 
ging matches? No. But Australian captain Mark Taylor said on the 
eve of the Adelaide Test there was a probable link between the 
scandal and Waugh, Wame and retired spinner Tim May accusing 
former Pakistan captain Salim Malik of bribery in 1994. 

But the point remains that Waugh and Wame had accepted 
money from someone apart from the acb. Sports betting is a com¬ 
pletely legal activity in Australia, but this is not the case on the 
subcontinent. It follows that Waugh and Wame had both accep¬ 
ted money from someone involved in an illegal punuit. Logically, 
therefore, both cricketers had tarnished their careers. Both were 
experienced enough to know that they should not have entered 
into any verbal agreement with anyone, iet alone accept money 
in exchange for information. 

Hookes revealed on his radio programme that Waugh "went to 
the ACB in 1994 after receiving some money and said he waai't 
sure whether he was doing the right thing or the wrong thing and 
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rite ex-Aiistralian 
Italsinan says an 
Indian player 
ollered htrn 
$50,000 ill a 
l)iscnit-tin' for 
info on the 
Aiissies' form in 
Sri Lanka in '92. 


JSs Jmy 1997,. Outiooin - 

Aidruddlm Mud 
ntet Pakistim wktet- 
keeper and ex-eaptcdn » 

JlMiHd ifltlf in 
Daiieyi Bar, on the 
Strand, in London, ht a . 

90-niinuie session where 
Ids agent Saeed Vounus 
was also preserd, Lat^ 
spokr about the midch- 
fixing scandal in fiie 
submOnent. Utbsem- 
ent events, ^edalfy the 
receht senstdkmi reve¬ 
lations by- Shane Wame and Mark Waugh, 
Latift own ekwObm as captain ofPaUslun 
and tfu otmtm fudklal ii^tby But was 
Instituted in Piddstanrto probe the affair, lend 
a^oftn^tolfdifsmertions. 
for i^petSsem, tatif conmunt^ “Athar 
bhai, faddu, Sldhu and some oOier 
Indian playets,.jnere ^ phone kfya karte 
the (used to teie^one me at lum} lo find 
out how the pitch was. WheBm it woidd aid 
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aw 2p«gD0 p^d$ ^ 

total to'CtOH 3^. 
yht 290 for nine oyaitij^L ! 
was tn with Ata-ui Rehman. It waa a 
sm^ thlOg to do. But I told 

aOd the manager at^ it i. 
I shouldn't have tdd MI'asint. 
AtXfWgf, I was determined to cro$s 
Went on to score 350. 

0* yiM liatve wiTtiilag on tke 

I I lot of dungs. I have the niiniites 

of a .Pakistan Crl^ Board meeting 
which Mentions the bookies involved in 
the whole thing^Dawood Ibrahim, 
Mukesh (D^), Rahul bhai (Mumbai). 
Kapil Dev was the blggdt gambler of all. 
What ahoat this hot tqie that yon 
have which«implicates Swwd 
Aawar, Malik and a whole lot of 


Agorwohdediyatosarakissamkhatmho 
fay^ (if 1 disclose it, then the whole issue 
will be scuttled). I am trying to eitdt 
information horn them. 1 can’t give that. 
(Younus intervenes: "The thing is diat 
Rashid has played cricket with some of 
these players since his childhood. 
Basically, they ate telling him to shut up, 
not to say anything about it. Cfoip raho.'^ 
How ainch do players nialke for 
each match? 

For. one match all of them combined 
could get Rs 34 crcae. They take money 
in cash after the result, 1 have seen dash 
being exchanged in hotels, houses. 
Homne bhi cha^ mm haht (even I have 
conducted raids). Only, 1 didn't have a 
video camera. 





batting Of bowling, how strong the teams 
were and what Bu weather was like. They 
had to pass on Bw Infarmathm to oBierpe)- 
pk. I used to oblige Burn as Iwas doing 
nothing wrong." Latif also commented:^ 
"hsdidn bookie bahut uptir hai. One player 
gets between Rs SO lakh and RsW lakh a 

match," Exceipts firm Bud interviewt 
ibiw iHMitlw evm iW'Mdied yon? 
¥e$. twice. An Indiatt approadiedmerhu- 
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he wanted the hietarchy to know what happened and to throw it 
back in their court". 

As it happened, the acb fined Waugh $10,000 and Warne $8,000. 

Yet, strangely enough, this was the start of what can only be des¬ 
cribed as a major cover-up. Australian journalists have been given 
to understand that there is no mention in the Board's minutes of 
the two players being fined. The chairman of the ac 3 at the time 
was Alan Crompton. He and the Board's chief executive, Graham 
Halbish, met two senior icc figures—chairman Sir Clyde Walcott 
and chief executive David Richards—and told them, in strict confi¬ 
dence, that Waugh and Wame had been fined. And as far as the acb 
and the icc were concerned, the matter ended there. No one from 
either of those two elite governing bodies provided any information 
about the matter, keeping a tight lid on the affair for four years. 

H owever, at least three cricket writers were aware of rumours 
that two Australian players had been fined for their involve¬ 
ment in illegal betting. In Melbourne, The Sunday Age inves¬ 
tigated the matter thoroughly, but no one at Board level was talk¬ 
ing. The Sydney Morning Herald mi given anonymous information 
that Waugh had been fined, but Crompton, Halbish and Waugh 
refused to answer any questions. Halbish did say that there were 
lots of rumours about illegal betting activities but said he was not 
prepared to discuss them. 

At this early stage of the affair, it seems that Wame and Waugh 
admitted their involvement to 
the ACB only when questioned 
about it. From the evidetree avail- 
able at this time, it does not seem 
as though either player volun- 
teered the information. Further- I 
more, if the members of the acb ■^•4* 
decided to fine both players and I;. 

keep the matter a closely-guarded ■ • JHL 

secret, was every member of the 
Board in agreement that this was 
the best way to up the mat- 
was a 

decision, how did the matter stay 
under wraps for four years? ^ (T 
Malcolm Speed, the present i- If- Taw/R V- 

(»ho ^aTolTnvoM to ‘WAUGH AND WAHHE SAT ffllT WiH NAIVE 

AND iniHB. THEY SHOUID HAVE IHCUIIIEB 
bombM. ‘Ihneb nothing WOWS SIKH AS GHEEOT AND SEIFISH. 

r’tlSiKSSSfwo IfOHlTFOHlHESAKEOEAtaiiAa* 


The last hoivlel 
allegations 
hroughl Wasinj 
Akram under tii 
microscope a 
the Aussies an 
Rashid Lalit ha 
pointed fingers 
at Salim Malik 


Australian cricketers were paid by a 
bookmaker, does the acb regret its role in 
the cover-up? In the words of Speed, 

"With hlndsi^t, four years further on, 
after four years of fairly aggressive inves¬ 
tigation and conjecture about bribery 
and bookmakers, we look back on that 
and say it would have been better if it 
had been made public at the time." 

Speed did, however, emphasise that nei¬ 
ther player would be punished again 
because it would be improper to fine a 
player for the same mistake twice. 

At their joint press conference on 
December 9, the day after Hookes had 
delivered the bombshell, Waugh and 
Wame apologised, saying they were sorry 
for what they had done. "I realise that 1 
was very naive and stupid," said Wame, 

"I deeply regret this action off the field 
and wish to state playing for Australia is 
the greatest honour I've had in my crick¬ 
eting career." Waugh followed the same path. "I realise and accept 
it fully," he said, “that my actions were naive and stupid. I r?gret 
them entirely and wish to restate in the strongest possible marmer 
Afp that I have always given ray best 

A IH for my country." 

Neither Waugh nor Warne were 
A ■! the first Australians to be appro- 
I a ached. In September 1992, Dean 
^^E ll refus^ an $80,000 offer 

i from a Sri Lankan bookmaker. 

^ 11 And in September 1993, Allan 

^ I Border spurned a million-doUar 

I bribe to lose the fifth Test of the 

^ Ashes series in England, a match 

that Australia on to win by 

In the light of those refusals, 
Waugh and Wame's decision to 
accept the money offered to 

aw VUBW lAICM HIBIUC ** 

Kt nifT WERE IIAIVE understand. Neither man is short 

IIID HAVE lltflHlMl* 3 aU, Wame is 

vuD mvc inuHWKV ^ 

lEDYANDSEmSH. than $200,000 to give up smok- 
!■ nf arniBary ir ing- So it was easy to understand, 

•* *" fnWtuaiU jjjg Adelaide Oval was 



so busy the day after the story 
had broken. It was not because the third Ashes Test of the 1998 
scries was only two days away; it was because everyone wanted a 
ringside view of Australian cricket's darkest hour. There were more 
than 100 media representativa there to hear what Waugh and 
Wame had to say. Allan Border, who was present because of a dif¬ 
ferent matter altogether. Is reported to have said he doubted 
whether he ever saw so many journalists at any of the media con¬ 
ferences during his time as captain of Australia. 

The matter of Waugh and Wame took prime time on all television 
bulletins and dominated front and back pages of every newspaper 
in the country. TTie shock waves reverberate around the country. 
Richie Benaud, former Australian captain and veteran cricket com¬ 
mentator, is not a man given to overstatement. Yet he was swift In 
his condemnation. "It's appalling," he said. "And one of the most 
appalling things is that it's been covered up for so long." Another 
former ^tralian captain, Neil Harvey, said he thought both crick¬ 
eters should be banned from international cricket. 

Even Speed admitted that Australian cricket's refiutation "has 
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^ A veteran cricket writer says a forrrtef Indian Test player wooed Vitetipit, .Wame 


T he good 

news fox 
India's ciic- 
ket bosses is that 
Mark Waugh and 
Wame have pro¬ 
vided the He to a 
iankihg Bombay 
police olficer's 
daim that "eveiy 
side Mfh the exc- 
qition of Auit- 
lalia and England 
tat the world can 
: b<t<pntcbased*. 

The had hews is that the ghost of 
inatdi-fixtng has returned to haunt tho 
country, wlA Madras-based toutnalist R. 
Mohw ruUnlQg former Indlaii Tmt 
dlcketm* as theintenhedlaty between 
the two Aussie stars and the'Madras- 
based bookie vdio paid them. 

, Confirming widespread payoffs to 
intexnaittamal pia^, Mohan told The 
Age,- Melbourne, that the Austrailaru. 
were NOT paid $11,200 (approximately 


In spile of a haul 
of over 600 
international 
wickets, the ex- 
Pakistaiii captain 
has had to battle 
a spate of matcti- 
lixing charges 
this past year. 


Rs 350,000 in 1994) by the bookie for 
weather and pitch tadormahoh tnit to 
give the bookies ‘permaiKnt contacts* 
in the game. *Maybe he thought he was 
establishing contacts for a long-term 
relattonships. Then the money doesn't 
look so b^* he said. 

Mohan quit The Hindu after 18 years as 
edeket correspondent last year after alle¬ 
gations of betataig on matches and associ¬ 
ating with Illegal bookies. But he 



MobM (left) wiUi tin aumni eaptsln 


described aS ptepo^ons aUegattaxM fimt' 
he orgmdSed the p^rments^ Wj^ arid' 
Wame; *I^« ^ 

spoke to WUne at pttM comWIiKlM.'' 
Evmyone thinks that (the former Indian 
playa) set up the meeting/ 

Mohan told the Y.V. (^andrachud 
commission lost year that Tve no pet; 
sonal knowledge but It's widely believed^ 
that a large amount of bet^ takm I 
ptaee on crldret in India-* He told The 
Age last week tiut die ultimate 
source of the funds {wovided to 
Waugh and Warne was rum¬ 
oured to be one of two large 
bookmakers, a *Ra)u" In Bom¬ 
bay or a *John* in Delhi. 

*Only rarely do the bookmrdc- 
ers themsdves make direct con¬ 
tact with,player$," he said. The 
grey market Is worth *milllons 
and millions*, he added, leading 
to a number of matches being 
thrown. Most Involved the 
Pakistanis, as other teams *can't 
be got to that easily.” 


been damaged by this incident”. 

How badly has it been damaged? 

Well, for starters, Waugh was 
one of the Australians who gave 
evidence during the recent tour 
of Pakistan, testifying that Salim 
Malik had tried to bribe him, 

Warne and Tim May. Has that 
evidence now been compro¬ 
mised or diluted in any way? 

Certainly, Justice Malik Moha¬ 
mmad Qayyum seems to think 
so. As the judge in charge of 
Pakistan's match-fixing inquiry, 
he has said he could well ask 
Waugh and Warne for fresh evi¬ 
dence to back the claims against *|N INI '89-90 TOI 
Malik. In addition, the head of bbiCC HAV DIUIIMC II 
the Pakistani Board ot Control ■WA rmlim ■ 

has said he would lodge a BOOKIES 10 KNOW 1M 

protest with the acb and will nmriiir aaCAWl 

also make a submission to the OffHClAlS AISO fO 

ICC next month. 

In the week when Australia learnt that Melbourne was to become 
home to the world’s tallest building, the cricket scandal stole the 
headlines. The Australian carried the bold words "$11,000; Price of 
disgrace" while the Sydney Morning Herald carried the words "Baggy 
green shame". Condemnation was universal In a country where 
every man is a good bloke until proven otherwise. 

Waugh stayed on in Adelaide for the Test match but no one Wed 
to cover him even though it was common knowledge where the 
team was stajing. Wame, who had not played a Test in this series 
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"IN 1NE'89-90 TOUR OF NEW ZEAUNO, 
PRESS BOX PHONES WERE CAUED BY INDIAN 
BOOKIES TO KNOW 1NE CTA1E OF put: MAICH 
OFFKIAU Also TOOK SUWIIAR CAUS." 


SWAPAN NAYAK 

because he is just coming back 
into the game after shoulder siu- 
gery, flew back to Melbourne for 
a Sheffield Shield game. Aiming 
at the Melbourne Cricket Gro¬ 
und, he greeted the media with a 
simple 'good morning gentle¬ 
men' and when he did stop to 
sWke up a conversation, no one 
chased him to thrust a camera or 
a microphone in his face. 

The fallout has not subsided, 
but as Mark Taylor says, Aus¬ 
tralia's position in world cricket 
has been tarnished. The mood 
of the country is sombre, for two 
lOFNEWZEAlANO, top-flight cricketers have let 
n- Ml I in Bw iviUAll million of their coun- 

MB UllUV ■I inVUIn trymen. Professional sporting 

SYAIEOFPUldllAICH conduct has been call^ into 
It Muia All #«a a c jr question. Ethics have been more 
K NMIIAR C w HS i sharply delineated. Mark Waugh 

and Warne could conceivably 
have sacrificed their chances of ever captaining this country. 

More Importantly, the words of Mark Ray, cHcket writer for the 
The Age and a former Sheffield Shield player, have come back to 
haunt everyone else who knows the true meaning of a wonderful 
cricket contat. Many times has he written that the bookies have 
at least one cricketer from every international team on their pay¬ 
roll. Where is thi& going to end? Oniy time will tell. ■ 

(DaM McMahon, fbmeriy of 'Sporbworid', Calcutta, has lived In 
Melbourne for 10 years, where he is employed by The Age*.) 
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ASIAN GAMiS 


Let’s Think of Excuses 

Are we completely out of sync in the world arena? Our poor showing seems to suggest that. 



By_\r KR ISHNAS WAMY in Bangkok_ 

T hey call Thailand the "Land of 
Smiles" but for India it may well 
have been the "Und of Agony". 
But then any sporting is such for 
India. It took four days for India to 
get into the tally and it was accompanied 
with so much fear and trepidation that the 
women’s wcightiifting coach, Pal Singh 
Sandhu, admitted: "We first wanted to 
make sure alwut the bronze and then think 
about silver. And once silver was sure we 
tried for tlie gold." Alas, silver it stayed, but 
for a contingent that was 
starved of medals it was some 
respectability. And most of 
the officials accompanying 
the contingent—their num- 
l)crs can never be confirmed 
simply because no one, not 
even the Indian Olympic 
Association, knows—who had 
studiously avoided the media 
could at least emerge from 
their disguises, so to speak. 

Such drama preceding one, 
yes, one medal. That's what a 
contingent of 320-plus inc¬ 
luding 216 athletes, give or 
take a couple, was reduced to 
in the first week of the last 


biggest sports gathering this century. 

Sporting campaigns ending in disasters is 
hardly a new phenomenon. Indian sports 
history is replete with such examples. More 
than 400 players went to Seoul in 1986 and 
Usha alone mined gold—four, including 
one in relay. In 19TO, the numbers were 
once again around 300 and there was just 
one gold, and that came from kabaddi. The 
arrival of Leandcr Paes and Jaspal Rana 
improved things in Hiroshima in 1994. 

Welghtlitter Pratima Kumari fails to lift a 
105 kg bar (top); Indians at the opening 


PHOtouraptistiyAFP 

So the disasters of 1998 are not as big a jolt 
as they might seem to a lay sports follower. 
"Not our main event," was the most com¬ 
mon refrain; the second favourite excuse 
was "the Chinese have better facilities” and 
the third, usually from sportspersons, "we 
don't get encouragement from our system". 

The real fact is our officials, coaches and 
the system in general is out of sync with the 
rest of the world. Using four-year-old results 
as yardsticks in an era when international 
competitions see world and continental 
records being improved in months is akin 
to driving the age-old Harley-Davidson 
phat-phatis on modern exp¬ 
ressways. Our officials, instead 
of realistically evaluating our 
medal chances, are actually 
looking for ways to bypass 
them and ensure a larger 
team. For larger teams of par¬ 
ticipants means more officials. 

Then there Is the other 
catchword: exposure. The big 
spin thii%: we need an Aslan 
Games to ensure more expo¬ 
sure for our sportspersons! 
Can we not look for competi¬ 
tions where there may be a 
chance of getting a look at 
the opposition ahead? Or else f| 
there would be the situation 
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ASIAN eAMES„ 


like that in the women's 4)t20m freestyle, a 
newly introduced aquatic event, where 
because of only eight entries India got a 
straight passage into the final. In the final, 
the Indian foursome of Shikha Tandon, 
Richa Mishra, Meghna Narayan and Nisha 
Millet finished almost a minute behind the 
winning Chinese team. A minute translat¬ 
ed into distance is almost two times the 
pool length. For the record, India clocked 
9:02:71 as compared to (China's 8:08:00. 

The potential disaslei areas were never 
really difficult to sitoi. |udo, canoeing and 
kayaking, swimming, squash and archery, 
football, volleyball. Only the brave would 
have predicted medals and the ioa had 
shouted from the top of its office in Nehru 
Stadium that only medal hopefuls would 
go. If that was the case, India would have 
hc'en com|)eting with China and Japan and 
not Nepal. If you look discipline-wise it is 
easy to see the jtotential disaster areas: 
Swimming: Two relay teams, •tx20m 
treestyle and 4xl00m freestyle, got straight 
into the finals as the num- 



The fight was over a snootier game-^nd Pakistan won the gold " , 

I T does not need mudi to create need- champion, seemed adamant. Meanwh^,’ 
less tension between India and . the Pakistanis looked embarrauet} ajil;: 
Pakistan. But as alt sponspetsons, inc- they admitted the la$f thing they 
luding the high-profile cricketers and the was a needless argum^t wdlh Indian ^ 
hockey players will testify, Indian and yers with whom th^ get along so well. 
Pakistan sportspersons continue to be Fortunately, a day after die Thai newspa- : 
great friends off the field. So, the other pet splashed the skirmish on their hont 
evening as Thailand prepared for the for- pages with even a picture M (me pepeh 
mal opening ceremony, India’s Vasin the two camps decided to simply dose 
Merchant dashed with Pakistan's Saleh the matter. Indian coach Michi^ Ferreira 
Mohammed In singles snooker. At a pat- regretted the Inddent and both teams 
ticularly crudal stage, Vasin was fouled d^ded there would be no protest. By the 
by the referee, but the Indian began argu- way, Vasin won the match, only to lose 
ing against it. The game was held up for the quarters and fiiUshed without a 
15 minutes, as some members of the medal, while Pakistan's other entry, 
Indian camp tried to pacify Vasin. But the .Shokat All, went on to win the gold. 
Indian player, a former Asian amateur Poetic justice, ehl 


ber of entries was eight— 
and in both the Indians 
were eighth. 

Judo: Only one judoka, 
Yashpal Solanki, was even 
remotely close to a medal 
in the fifth place. The rest 
were an embarrassment 
Canoeing, kayaking: Most 
were eliminated in the 
heats and some others in 
the semis. Two who made 
the finals, Vaga Ram in C- 
1 l,(XK)m and Piyush Baroi 
in K-1 l.OOOm, were sixth 
from six competitors. 
Football: It was made to 
look g(»d as the team lost 
by smaller margins than 
expecteil and only a 1-0 
win saved us from embar¬ 
rassment. But still when 
you liKsk at other disci¬ 
plines, the lootbali team 



justified its pusnu e better. 

Woman’s football: The margins of defeat women's weightlifting and athletics. Well, Shikha Tandon, swimmar; out of tha games 

will make recoid liwiks, like the 1-13 tennis you t"dnnot grudge and there are lik- 

teverse against ('.him se Mpei. To think ely to be some. Athletics is yet to begin, but enth out of seven In finals, 17th, 27th or 

the sports ministry .ind io\ cleared it. there will be ample silvers and bronzes. 42nd places are the kind of results we are 

Vollsyball: The draw with Thailand and In shooting, realistically, only jaspal getting. We will again start talk about pre- 

lebanon looked easy Init then Ix-banon Rana's events (individuals and team with paring for 2002 and 2006 and we will talk 

pulled out, the draw was changed and sud- Ashok Pandit, Ved Pilaniya), the trap team of Afro-Asian Games. And we will talk of 

denly India was grou|)ed with (.'hiita and withMansher, Manavjit ad Zorawar besides exposure and foreign coaches. Mr Suresh 

Japan. Huge defeats, what else. Tliank God, Roopa Unnikrishnan would have had a Kalmadi will have press meets announc- 

it is not the tax payers' money, for the medal chance. What about the others, who ing major plans. Theft will be more use- 

Volleyball Federation of India, (read Sivan- will make up the numbers—and we have less stadia and more officials going on otl- 

thi Adityan, president of the federation and sent 19 shooters In all. At the same time, entation courses. And when we come to 

former ioa president) paid for everything. the powers that be axed one boxer, Dingko 2000 Sydney, we will say we are getting 

There are other events, which will provide Singh, only to include him under pressure, ready for 2()04 Olympics and in 2004 

me^s alright, but a whole lot of others get At the time of writing he was in the quar- it will be getting ready for 2008, ad infi- 

a free ride in the bargain. Everyone has been ters and one fight away from a bronze. nitura. Vawn. ■ 

talking about medals from tennis, shooting, Sixth plam among eight In heats; sev- (The miter is sports editor, The Indian Express') 
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Policing the Force 

An ex-cop outlines the ills that plague the law-enforcing system 
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ByRANJITBHUSHAN 


R AIKNDRA Shekhai was a policeman 
of a different sort. He was handpic¬ 
ked try V.P. Singh to head the cbi 
and probe the biggest political cases 
of the day—cases that had knocked a prev¬ 
ious government from [xrwer. His tenure 
saw exhaustive First Information 
Reports (ttRS) attd subsequent pro¬ 
bes on llofors, St Kitts, now and 
the purchase of Airbus A-J20s. 

But Shekhar's book is not about 
the cases investigated. That, some 
may say, would be sen.sational- 
ism, not to mention, a direct con¬ 
travention of the Official Secrets 
Act. Instead, with his vast experie¬ 
nce as a police administrator both 
at the Outre and in the Raja.s- 
•than state cadre, he’s intimately 
familiar with two unique charac¬ 
teristics of police work: preven¬ 
tion and detection. The outcome 
is a book that deals with, as its 
cover suggests, a paradigm shift in Indian 
policing. At a time when criminalisation of 
l«)lilics is attracting increasing attention, 
the tome gives detailed, factual insight 
into poluing and the laws that govern it. 
In fact Shekhar proposes a new (wiice 
'management' .is opjxised to traditional 
'administration', as it exists texlay. 

There are goixl reasons to propose an 
organisational tiiinaround. Policing in 
India comes under an act of 1861 vintage. 
Prime ministers from Neliru onwards have 


promised changes, but nothing has liap- 
pent-d. Says Shekhar: "The polity has cha¬ 
nged from a colonial one to a democracy 
but the hierarchical structure and methods 
of functioning of the police continues to 
be as it was...to a considerable extent this 
is due to the fact that those who control 
us, want us to control dissent more than 
the enforcement of the rule of law." Beca¬ 
use this act requires a para-militaristic, 
hierarchical setup, the fallouts arc also inh¬ 
erent: policing is reactive rather than pre¬ 
ventive; there’s excessive use of force; and 
a tendency to be servile to the influential, 
officious with ordinary people and brutal 
with the downtrodden. 

Unfortunately, as Shekhar points out, 
with little emphasis on prevention of 



Waiting to act: reactive, not preventive 

crime, the focus has shifted to detaining 
sus|KXts, which makes coercion almost 
mandatory. Further, since preventive act¬ 
ion has been diluted, criminals do not res¬ 
pect the sanctity of conditional bail and 
kill even on parole. The biggest casualty in 
such a situation is the law. People respect it 
less and less. Even if more arrests and trials 
show up police officers and thanas in good 
light, the conviction level is pemr and 


criminal gangs roam the streets openly. 

How does the police bureaucratic roulette 
work? The Director General of Police has 
the vested authority to post circle officers of 
the rank of deputy superintendents of 
police. In practice, the transfers are first dis¬ 
cussed with the home minister who has his 
own list based on 'requests'. Ad hoc appoi¬ 
ntments of heads, according to Shekhar, is 
a rule rather than exception and eligibility 
often a jrawn on the chessboard of expedi¬ 
ency Consequently, lobbying in the state 
secretariats and North Block is essential for 
survival and talk of poliA 'morale' and 
'motivation' just an academic exercise. 

While |K)lice laws have remained archaic, 
new paradigms such as judicial activism 
and public interest litigations (pus) have 
come into play. If anything, they've made 
an investigator’s job more difficult. Writes 
Shekhar: "The investigator seems to have 
bix-n caught in a clamp. The credo of crim¬ 
inal justice is the pursuit of truth. At the 
same time the veracity ot the case should be 
overtly apparent. In other words, justice 
R K GUPTA should not only be done, it should 
manifeslly appear tr) have been 
done. This naessitates marshall¬ 
ing of evidence which is 'percei¬ 
ved' to be credible. In order to 
meld precept with perception, the 
investigator is sometimes tempted 
to indulge in padding. Which per¬ 
haps makes the case stronger in 
the eyes of law, but certainly rend¬ 
ers the credibility of the investiga¬ 
tor weak in the eyes of the public.” 
As opposed to this, the provisions 
of bail are .so discretionary and 
magnanimous (for the offender), 
the police have a harrowing time 
tracking down the criminal on 
parole. The courts are cluttered with back¬ 
log and bailed-out suspects rest content in 
the knowledge that the cases against them 
may not be daided during their life span. 

Shekhar’s style and vast bibliography are 
impressive—historian A.J.P. Taylor, man¬ 
agement guru Peter Druckcr, figure along¬ 
side litterateurs and international experts 
on criminology. Perhaps the only thing 
missing is insider details of political cases, 
some of which have already affected con¬ 
temporary Indian politics. ■ 


my book of the century 

KRlSHN.t Snui! 

^ / don't haw eithei the exposure 

or the authority to name one 
book which stands out in a 
lifetime. One has to haw a lit- 
ercay and historical perspective 
tapa tfbk to name one book that has left a 



profound imprint on this century. Each 
decade has produced an enormous number of 
books on various subjects, too nutnettm to 
identify one. I leaw that to the experts. 

Personally though, the non-fktional book 
Timeless Mnd and ^eless Body by 
Deepak Chopra has given me an awareness. 
of a certain kind aimt the mind, body anft 
total being. This is a book bofti jbrtheymoig 
and the not-so-ymng. It offers you die limit-: 


less potential of mind and body wisdom ftiat 
can be derived from self-knowledge and 
interaction betwen thetpind and the body- 
one of the most exciting and revolutionary 
areas of medical research. This book com¬ 
bines teaching of ancient apirveda with con- 
ten^rorary medical science. One gets the clear 
message that pe^le don't grow m; when 
ftiey stc^ growhig ftiey grow (fti. 

(KrithmloM il IHMI 
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BOOKS. 


Out of the 
Family Line 

A resonant quest for identity 



MMNO-COUUKDFISH 
by Itawy laiiibtoM 

Pulguh Htdit 
ItsKlO, Pigas:l41 


By MIHI KAPOOR 


W ITH ideological boundaries blur¬ 
ring and political correctness 
stifling artistic licence in turn- 
of-the-century India, it is per¬ 
haps inevitable that new fiction increas¬ 
ingly focuses on ever-contracting univer¬ 
ses, often limited to the domestic circle. 
Mandal and Manmohan-provoked social 
upheavals and post-modern suspicions of 
kaleidoscoping the times arc deftly side¬ 
stepped as one’s family becomes the 
battleground in a confessional narrative. 
So it is with Kavery Nambisan’s mesmeris- 
ingly written coming-of- 
age novel, which weaves 
the beauty myth, the hol¬ 
lowness of upper-middle- 
class ambitions, the elus¬ 
ive pursuit for meaning, 
the transformational 
Dark Secret into a begu- 
ilingly sparse framework. 

A squidgy-waisted daug¬ 
hter of a dulcet-voiced 
beauty, Shari has always 
felt like “the stitch that 
slipped out of a cosy pat¬ 
tern". Her Family is a ver¬ 
itable paragon of the 
Saturday morning glos 


A mesmerisingly 
written comlng-of- 
age novel which 
weaves the 
beauty myth, 
meaning and 
ambition into a 
beguiiihgiy sparse 
frameworh. 


sies, Shari has no desire to excel and finds 
bliss in slipshod attire; her Family gazes at 
distant Delhi for role models and is 
ashamed of being Tamilian, she finds sus¬ 
tenance in the Madras sea breeze and 
surreptitiously consumes murukkus. But 
now, for the first time in her life, they— 
the Family—have endorsed 22-year-old 
Shari's decision to marry an upwardly 
mobile computer whiz. Inevitably, this 
hearty familial support sets off the warn¬ 
ing bells and she pulls back from the mat¬ 
rimonial brink wracked by anxiety and 
flees to visit friends and relatives in, 


where else, north India. 

And as she .spends the next couple of 
months pondering over her impending 
marriage, memories and visions of othei 
relationships glide in: her parents' quanel 
free yet passion-less partnership; her surro 
gate parents, Uncle and Aunt Paru's ung 
lamorous yet instinctive togetherness; he 
brother's volatile yet oddly satisfying mar 
ried life in Vrindavan; her best friend's 
marriage of convenience into Delhi's ritzy 
set; and, of course, her affair of the heart 
with an idealistic, blind friend. 

However, it is her Dark Secret which 
threatens to bubble over and upset 
her meticulously charted future. "A vision 
of the weekend with Aunty and Uncle 
stabs my memory. That weekend when 1 
crashed from one world to another. I 
learned a lot about suffering then," 
Shari declares early in the novel even as 
she muses about all else in an attempt to 
suppress the un-negotiable. But, of 
course, there is nothing as fortifying as 
the perspective offered by distance and 
solitary ruminations, and she gradually 
musters up the courage for a cathartic 
emptying of the soul. 

In the process, Nambisan summons 
all her linguistic tools to make what could 
have been an excruciatingly laborious 
confessional a witty and resonant quest 
for identity. Bspecially endearing is her 
way with potential non-sequiturs: "I have 
my own theory about hard work; and 
about other things. The watch, for 

instance. I never wear 

one because I don't want 
my life chopped into bits 
by a monster ticking on 
my wrist...If it were a lit¬ 
tle more accommodating, 
if only it would let its 
hair down once in a 

while or take a nap and 
leave me alone." 

The only problem is, 
no matter how appealing, 
atmospheric and warm 
your prose, if you pro¬ 
mise a Dark Secret, it had 
- better be stupendously 

dark and traumatically 
exotic; the weekend with "Aunty and 
Uncle", in the end, turns out to be some¬ 
thing of a damp squib, due less to the 
stylishly executed plot than to the stereo¬ 
typed destruction wrought by alcoholism. 
Besides, it comes as no surprise that Shari 
breaks off her engagement after her per¬ 
iod of soul searching, marriage too is a 
much-flogged metaphor, its rejection an 
expected expression of revolt. If only 
Nambisan had ventured into the secund 
fictional terrain beyond family quib- 
bles...she would have stumbled upon a 
treasure trove of simmering rebellion. ■ 



APfl 




Wno, Ptngiil)i 


The _ 


Vaashi is the new atditir. 
feefutri tool of tile dHtri 
-expected to provide 
Instant cures and une¬ 
nding prosperity by relo¬ 
cating a window, an 
entrance or a room. But Vaastu is no 
abracadabra of the modem age, it is an 
ancient, comprehensive building phi¬ 
losophy which wisely linked architec¬ 
ture to climate. Ananth's book Is a wel¬ 
come effort to rid Vaastu of its myths 
and place it In its proper perspective. 


The Indian Man: 

Saadlifa UMoIi iw I m iI 



The tacky format mis¬ 
leads, but this Interest¬ 
ing b6ok highlights 
the escalating tension 
between the sexes, as 
women assert them¬ 
selves in every sphere and men are 
forced to confront their values and 
reinvent themselves. Brimming with 
voices raised in protest, indignation, 
bewilderment—and sudden flashes of 
self-awareness—this book portrays the 
Indian man struggling with himself. 

StillhonK 




Panguln Mia 
Ha 200 


One of the few shoots to 
sprout in the as yet fal¬ 
low field of 'racy thri¬ 
llers' in India. A jounul- 
ist tracks a grim trail- 
exposing a medical 
research project developing contracep¬ 
tion vaccines by using tribal womoi as 
guinea pigs. Cover-ups of unplanned 
pregnancies, a missing malformed foe- 
tus...Nilekani's Active scape straddles 
Bangalore and New York, link^ by the 
pursuit of money. 


Till Fatal Riiaioiin 

B.R.Ra|aaAlyar 



A simple tale of conten¬ 
ted domestic life shatte¬ 
red by intrigue, this trans¬ 
lation of a I9th century 
Tunil novel is an interest¬ 
ing example of folk cul- 
tuie, speech and legend as it first began 
to merge with the modem and western 
litterary form of the novel. 


Oxford 

ftoStS 
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SEBASTIAN JOHN 


KERALA_ 

Not Even 
a Fig-leaf 

The Kani tribe fights for its 
rights over a traditional herb 

T he Kani tribals, a community that 
lives in the Western Ghat forests of 
Thiruvananthapuram, are fighting for 
a share of the profits accruing from the 
commercial exploitation of a wonder herb 
that grows exclusively in their habitat. 

Arogyapacha, the wild plant found in the 
Agasthyar hills of 'lliiruvananthapuram, 
has instant energy-boosting properties and 
is a key ingredient in the Kani tribe's tradi¬ 
tional medicine chest. In Ayurvedic texts, 
it is listed as one of 18 divine plants. The 
Kanis believe that the secrets of the herb 
were revealed to their ancestors by sage 
Agastya, physician to the gods. 

Arogyapacha is currently at the heart of a 
bitter tussle between two government-fun¬ 
ded research Institutions that differ over 
who should have the production rights to 
a drug derived from the herb. There's also 
friction between the forest department and 
the Kanis on whether the latter should be 
permitted to gather the herb. 

Profits from the sale of the Arogyapacha- 
based drug, Jeevani, go to the Atya Vaidya 
Pharmacy of Coimbatore. The company 
won a 7-year production contract after it 
agreed to pay a Rs lU lakh licence fee and 2 
{)et cent royalty to the Thiruvanantha- 
puram-based Tropical Botanic Garden and 
Research Institute (tbori), whose scientists 
formulated and patented the drug. 

The present controversy centres on a ple¬ 
dge made by the scientists to the Kanis over 
a decade ago that should the plant be put 
to commercial use, a ixntion of the profits 
would go to tlicm. It look seven years for 
TBORI to come up witli Jeevani. And though 
In its third year of prinfuction, the 
Kanis haven't received a penny. The 
scientists say half the licence fee as 
also the royalty earned so lar have 
been set apart for the Kanis. To lacili- 
tate the cash transfer, a trust fund was 
set up under the Kanis' management. 

But the transfer is yet to take place. 

"For the past three years, we've been 
fighting for our share of the monc 7 ," 
says Kutty Mathan Kani, secretary of 
the trust. "We have agitated, petitio¬ 
ned the chief minister and Union min¬ 
isters and gone to the press with our 
grievance. But nothing's happened.” 



However, riKiRi can't release the money to 
the tribals unless the government gives its 
nod. That consent is being withheld in 
view of the acrimonious debate that has 
arisen betw'een me ,hi and a competing age¬ 
ncy, the Kozhikode-based Kerala Institute 
of Reseaivh, Training and Development 
Studies of Scheduled Caste and Scheduled 
Trik's (KiRiADs). kiriaos director Viswanat- 
han Nair disapproves of moRi's transaction 
with the private company on the grounds 
that the tribals should've been entnisted 
with the production of the drug. However, 
TBORI director P. Pushpangadan argues the 
tribals lack production experience as well as 
the infrastructure to manufacture a product 
that must survive in a competitive market. 
The contract was given to the Cbimbatorc 
company in keeping with osir norms. 

The controversy has caused fissures within 
the Kani community, with some tribal heal¬ 
ers insisting the entire profits from Jeevani's 
sale come to the Kanis. But the bulk of the 
tribe rallies behind Kutty Mathan who feels 
the scientists have been fair to them. It was 


Arogyapacha, the wonder plant 

he who introduced a tbori team to the won¬ 
der herb during a 1987 research expedition 
to the Agasthyar hills. The exhaust^ scien¬ 
tists wondered why their tribal guides sho¬ 
wed no signs of fatigue throughout the ard¬ 
uous trek. They soon found the answer in 
the berries the tribals offered them soon 
after. Minutes after eating them, the scienti¬ 
sts felt a .surge of energy. 

The plant was identified as trichopm zeyla- 
nktts, subspe-cies (rimmorim, found exclu¬ 
sively in the high ranges of Thiruvanantha¬ 
puram. An ethnopharmacologlcal group— 
the first of its kind in the country—was for¬ 
med at tbori to scientifically validate and 
standardi.se the herbal drug to be developed. 
Pushpangadan o|)ted for a multidisciplinary 
approach and cnli.sted ayurvedic physician 
and ethnomedical expert Dr S. Rajesekha- 
ran and phytocheraical expert Dr V. George 
to evolve a formulation that claimed to pre¬ 
vent fatigue, enhance the immune system, 
rcxluce stress and protexT the liver. 

The drug was a sellout. To meet the 
soaring demand, tbori initiated a 
scheme for the cultivation of Arogya¬ 
pacha by the Kanis in their settle¬ 
ments. The institute bought the leaves 
from the tribals at Rs 30 per kg. The 
project ran agro^^nd when the forest 
department prevented the tribals from 
removing the plant ostensibly to con¬ 
serve the herb and save the Kanis from 
being exploited by middlemen. 

Today, the production of Jeevani has 
slumped. And so have the hopes of 
the Kanis. ■ 

Venn Manon 



Jeevani purports 
to prevent 
fatii^e, enhance 
the lininune 
systenir reduce 
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amount of tax. 




Litigation oven Rdox 


That crucial deadline, an 
important appointment, a meeting 
with your foreign collaborators... 
moments that could decide your 
future. And yet, you are unable to 
honour them. 

But then, that's what tax disputes 
and litigation do to you; they are a 
drain on your time, energy and 
resources. And the truth is, there's 
no knowing when or how the case 
might end. 

Samadhan. The easy way out. 

which is why It makes sense to 
opt for Samadhan. You can avail of 
the scheme if you have tax arrears 
outstanding on March 31, 1998, 
which are under dispute and remain 


Samadha 


KAR VIVAO SAMADHAN SCHEME 


Ybupoy/uif; 

• 30% iht dhpuled iticoim for IndMduoli cmd HUft. 

•35% efllMdupuladliKwiMfarcempanlMandfinni. 

• 40% el Ih* diaputad Incoma ier IndMduab oAd HUh 
and 45% of me ditpuled incema lor cemponlM and 
llrnM, In March and Nlzure comi. 

MfMi M waiver ollnfareit and ponafly. 

• 50% of lax arrean, if cempriiing only llna, IntotoM 
orponally. 

YbwpayfiMti 

'50% of tax arraarx, cempriiing dvly/xeii, 
with fall waiver of fine, penally and Intareit. 

• 50% el flne, penally and Intemi where tax airoon 
de nel Involve duly/ceH. 


date of filing the declaration. 
Just a few steps to Immunity 
from prosecution. 

All you have to do Is, fill the 
relevant form (lA for Direct Taxes & 
IB for Indirect Taxes) and file It with 
your Commissioner. 

Within 60 days, you will hear 
from your Commissioner Intimating 
you of the exact amount to be paid. 

Make the payment within 30 
days and your case will be over and 
an Immunity certificate will also be 
Issued. 

So, nhy wait [or another day. File 
your declaration today. And relax. 

For more details please contact your 


unpaid on the 


lurtsdlctlonal Commissioner. 


If MfiKTOMn w cufTOM A cfeimiiu nctti, m 


S MmeimTE OF WCOW TM (MP A Mh NEW OEm 


^ // c 


/ .■ 
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Cases where Departmental appeals are pending would also be eligible for relief under Samadhan scheme. 
Contact us at: www.timesqflndia.com/adsAl/index.htm or www.ecottomictimes.com/etonlineAt/index.htm 





TELEVISION 


Coming Soon... 

...to a TV near you. Bollywood blockbusters are the rage. 


By SAIBAL CHATTERJEE 


T he sluice-gates were yanked open 
by the Hindnja-owned cable-deliv¬ 
ered movie citannel, Cable Video 
Opera ((so). The 'premiere' of San- 
jay !,eela Bhansali's b-o dud Kham- 
oshi last /uly slicked famously on the boob- 
tube and the trickle quickly turned into a 
torrent. Sony Entertainment Television fol¬ 
lowed the evo example with the telecast of 
raent releases like ludaai, Rungeehi, 1942: A 
Lmv Story and Hum Aapke Ham Komi. Now, 
Star Plus has jumped on to the Bollywood 
bandwagon. And Zee TV is waiting in the 
wings to tap the unquenchable thirsts for 
potb()ilers in a movie-ciazy nation. 

It's BIsKkbuster Time as satellite and cable 
channels vie with each other to exploit the 
goldmine that recent superhits represent on 
prime time. "When we decided to position 
Star Plus as an exclusively desi channel, we 
knew Hindi films would be our best l)et," 



says Arrow Sinha Roy, Star TV's 
senior vice-president, corporate >* 
affairs and publicity, to. Star Plus S 
airs a blockbuster a week, nil Oct¬ 
ober, it aired only one a month. 

November saw the cash-rich 
satellite channel ait Pardes, Ghu- 
lam, Trlmurti and Yes Boss. On 
each film. Star Plus generated well 
over Rs 2 aore in ad revenue. The 
December line-up; Gupt, Raja 
Hindustani, Coolie No. I and one of 
the year's biggest hits Satya. Clea¬ 
rly, movies are driving Star Plus’ 

'desi manoranjan' formula. "Not 
just for U.S, it's a good thing for the film ind¬ 
ustry, too," says Sinha Roy, "TV represents 
an assured source of revenue for producers." 

But what about the distributors? "Their 
ire is perfectly justified," says ( vo's (r.o 
Ram Hingorani. "The producers are violat¬ 
ing the commitment not to sell their films 
to DD or a satellite channel for three to five 



years from the release date," he adds. For a 
cable channel, Hingorani pints out, the 
telecast embargo is for three to six months. 

Says Sam Mai, Vice-president, marketing 
(northern region), IN Network: "On t.vo, 
TUPS and advertising register a BOO per cent 
rise during the telecast of a blockbuster." 
Understandably, the two-year-old cable 


NO, CONAN' 
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Stills from ‘Gbulam’ (loft) 
and ‘Pardes’: hitting blg- 
tlme on the small screen 

channel, which has In the 
recent past aired superhits 
like/M(/wfl(i, Vinisat, Karan 
Arjun and Ghulam, has 
decided to ait at least one 
blockbuster a month. But 
can the movies sustain so many channels? 
"Being a cable channel, we ate at an advan¬ 
tage," says Mai. "We can keep our ad rates 
within manageable limits. The satellite 
channels pay much more for the films and 
the audiences they garner might not 
always justify their steep spot buy rates." 

But TV viewers are not complaining. I^ei- 


||||||H ther, of course, are the producers. 
Ghulam, produced by Mukesh 
Bhatt, was sold to film distribu- 
tors for Rs 75 lakh per territory. 
But Star Plus paid Bhatt Rs 1.25 

■ crore for a one-off telecast agree- 
I ment. cvo had earlier acquired 
I 10-year cable TV rights to the film 

■ for one-third that amount. "It's a 
I windfall for the producer," says 
I G.S. Mayawala, general secretary 

pj of the Film Distributors' Council. 

"But spare a thought for the poor 
distributors of Ghulam. They can no longer 
earn anything from the theatrical circuit." 

No wonder the distributors are fuming. 
"We'll be appealing to the 
Delhi high court for a stay 
order," says Mayawala. His As St 
case: the sale of satellite and 
cable rights within months 011181 

of a film's commercial rel- ctianr 

ease is a flagrant violation of nnllmif 

the June 10,1994 agreement pOliyW 

tietwecn the Film Makers' 

Combine and roc baning Hi—a u 

the telecast of a film for five lllliO " 

years. Ghulam, he points Ml 

out, was telecast by cvo and ^ 

Star Plus within six months Ctf 

of its release. Satya is still 


AsStartiKl 


ctiannalsatr 
Bollywood hits 
to woo priflio 
time viowers, 
dlitrKHitors 
cry foul. 


running in many theatres, but Star Plus is 
all set to air it on the last ^turday of 1998. 

Filmmaker Mahesh Bhatt has stoutly def¬ 
ended the producer's prerogative to do 
what he wants with his product: "Why 
should there be protection for the distribu¬ 
tor, especially when earnings from theatres 
are always greater than those from satellite 
and cable rights put together?" But the 
president of the Film Federation of India, 
Santosh Singh Jain, himself a big-time dis¬ 
tributor, feels that a film takes up to two 
years to recover its cost and, therefore, dis¬ 
tributors have reason to be aggrieved. 

So the debate continues. Says Mayawala: 
"It is not merely the film that is being tele¬ 
cast that 1$ affected. All new 
releases have to pay the 
r ood telecast of a big 

. film as audiences are enticed 

nVOtO to stay home." He blames 
Is Olf channels for the fate of 

j. j... China-Gate and Dali Sajake 

lO Oils Rakhna. "If the trend con- 
BrimO tinues, distributors will have 
^ . to do a rethink on the huge 

WOlS) amounts they ate forced to 

VtOIS “P'” Mayawala. 

I Keep watching: the action is 

mi. sure to hot up. On the small 

. screen and off it. ■ 
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Oh, Calcutta 




PRASHANT PANJIAR 



THE unusual venue for 
painter Vivan Sundaram's 
first site-specific installation 
for two months was the 
durbar hail in Calcutta's 
Victoria Memorial. Says he; 
"I've included elements like 
the railway tracks which 
symbolise the British Raj." 
The focus, though, remains 
19th and 2(i>th century Ben¬ 
gal before independence. 
Truly, a rare experiment for 
such a talented artist. 


More G uessing Ga mes _ 

A dinner at Mumbai's famous sea food eatery Trishna 
has had the grapevine spinning on model-actress 
Anu()ama Varma's latest liaison. Is she involved with 
tennis star Mahesh Bhupathi? “No, we've Known each 
other for a while, but there is nothing more to it. If I'd 
been dating him, I would have come out in the 
open alrout it. I'm single and so is he, so why 
hide," is Varma's contention. With her much- 
jinxed debut film Oralmti ready for release 
next month, is Varma playing the old filmi 
game of many denials? Time and 
maybe Bhupathi will tell. 



Li’l Sister, Don’ t you... 

THE lure of the silver-screen has fin¬ 
ally got to Padmini Kolhapure's 
li'l sister Tejaswini. Says she: 
Though my sister entered 
films early, I didn't 
want to." Then, she 
was 'spotted' by Satish 
Kaushik's Mujlie 
Chaiid Cliahiye. 
Though brother-in- 
law Tutu Sharma is 
a producer, she did¬ 
n't want to play sec¬ 
ond-fiddle in home 
productions like Ghtir- 
wall Baharwali. Now, 
that 'perfect' role, or 
rather roles, have lan¬ 
ded in her lap in 
Satyadev Dubey's 
much-awaited play, 
Magic Pill, where 
she's understudying 
to play any of four 
characters. This Kol- 
hapurc won't rest till 
she gets her place in 



Science is Verse _ 

A poetry-spouting scientist? Gauhar Raza is that 
and much more. He works for a government-run 
scientific organisation, makes documentaries, 
hosts a science show on TV, But, at heart, he 
remains a poet. So, when his first collection of 
Urdu poems was released in Delhi last week, Kaifi 
Azmi and Ali Sardar Jafri were at hand to welc¬ 
ome another sensitive soul. As was the irrepress¬ 
ible Zohra Sehgal, whose voice has brought to 
life several of Raza's poems on an audio cassette. 


Tying Musical Knots 


THIS marriage has been arran¬ 
ged to “produce a new conc¬ 
ept in music." Apache Indian 
who set the nation singing to 
his ragamuffin tune. Arranged 
Marriage, hj^s teamed up with 
ghazal king Pankaj Udhas for 
his new album. Says he: “It 
will not be ghazals poked with 
electronic sounds." Question 
is: will Udhas and Apache be 
able to hold a tune together? 
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Starting Early 


GETI ING into the Guinness is a habit 
with child prodigy Tathagat Avtar 
Tulsi. At nine years and six months, he 
became the world's youngest matricu¬ 
late two years ago. Now, 10 months 
shy of 12, the Patna lx)y has graduated 
in BSc (Hons) with over 70 per cent. 
Says he: "The university kept throwing 
the rule book at me. That slowed me 
down, else I would have graduated 
much earlier, with more marks." 




|ti > 




SUMEET CHOPRA 
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The ad guru, autoblography'iioww^^^^^^^^ 
gestation, talks about his latr^rgl 


II" ^ 






What madt yam wiile A IkmMe 
Years hi THeatn and ' 

David Davidar urged me to put down iiieas.lBtom my.";!: .j. 
advertising years. I refused, since I had to It^lude thei^' 
too. He agreed. But that was back in 1991. 

Why dM It take yon sevdi yean to conqillote It? 

I found it extremely difficult to write. 1 just couldn’t sit 
before a typewriter. I don't like comput^. i had to eitto?' 
type or write long hand, which 1 fiiid very taxlhg. i finldied four 
weeks, but then I had a writer's block. Now; i thinkTjmoiri of ihe.se^sftip^ 

Was .the delay'diie to the fact that yaa'ee JaayfO, 

Not at all. In fact, f have an 18-hour routine. But, white dofii£|ite’ai^|bki^^ 
wanttxl to talk In the book rather than write. So, J was actoal^ dilin^^^ 
and a copywriter, Arun Prabhu, was recordiiig it. , ! . 

Is there an dement «rf megalomanin In an antobtiign^^t ' 5 '.., > ;>;■>! 
Well, yes 1 should admit. But the book is more about what I learipr^ than m'. 

It even has box iteihs that are about imigbte. 

What does the book hope to achieve? ■ 

It will be a hand-book for those who waitt to enter advertising and Iheate, .. ;' j'. - y 
Between advertising and thoitre, vAo's the wife and who^ the 
r would say, theatre is the enriching wife, white advertising is ttw bewik£dng.inl^ti!^ ’ ' 
To what extent have you revealed your personal skle In the hoiM , 
I've talked about my family, tny eight children, how I've been a better gbd&fed''^ ' 
a good father. About when Peari and I lost our daughter when she was just lO.' ' - T 

Have yon consdonsly omitted usythlng? . 

NO. 

Have yon talked abont smy fellnrd? ' vHS: 

Yes. For example. I've talked about how Oettoi aiiriseptk cream was Inaidted on e > >; 
wrong platform, and the play Vultim was a commd^ success, l^t an afhidlc 
Hew do yon plan to lasmch the book? . ' "‘-.y 

It won't be a regular book-reading launch, it'll be launched rather thettrio^ Thi^.c,': 
will be portloru of my previous plays, loii^ and music, rmd desoif^oa aifoiid 




Touch of Grey 


DUS was to have been model-turned-actor 
lahul Dev's debut film. But with the death 
>f its director, Mukul Anand, Dev's bank- 
ng on Champion. The Sunny Deol-Man- 
sha Koirala-starrer has Dev pitted against 
)eol. Predictably, it's the hero who wins 
n the end. But says Dev: "The chaiactw 1 
)lay changes due to circumstances. It's a 
irey rote." Let's hope the box office brings 
ome colour to his career. 
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BJP’s Albatross 

I N al] the prevailing post-election hip breast-beating 
and introspection, one crucial element is missing. 

No one has identified the core of the problem fac¬ 
ing a party which is desperate to become the "natural 
party of governance". The problem is so obvious, yet 
so tricky, that I am not surprised it has gone unre¬ 
marked. The Sangh parivar of which the bip is just one 
component has essentially four wings—the (foun¬ 
tainhead) uss, HIP, Bajrang Dal and vhp. When Mr 
Vajpayee and his colleagues were in the Opposition, 
the parivar was an extremely useful, indeed vital, instrument 
since it s|)ecialised in agitational politics via which the bip gath¬ 
ered much electoral mileage. 

Now, the parivar has turned 
into an albatross around the 
Rjp's neck. The three wings are 
constantly embarrassing and 
humiliating the Vajpayee-led 
coalition to an extent which 
makes governance impossible. 
From the insurance bill to 
Vande Matuniin to attacks on 
Christians, the PM and even 
'Sardar' Advani kxsk on as hel¬ 
pless spectators. Since the rvs, 
VHP and Bajrang Dal have com¬ 
bined hands against the agenda 
of their own government, 
Vajitayee and his team appear at once incompetent and silly. 

if the Bjp is to become the natural party of governance, its rela¬ 
tionship with the Sangh parivar has to be re-examined and 
redefined. Somehow the party has to free itseif from the chains 
of the parivar and assume at least a quasi-independent exis¬ 
tence, one which is not necessarily hostile, but one which 
allows the bjp to pursue policies which the parivar may disap¬ 
prove of. Vajpayee is making feeble efforts in that direction but 
he is too marginal a figure in the parivar. What he needs is the 
support of Advani and others which, alas, appears to be at best 
ambiguous. The verdict at the moment must be: the bip is effec¬ 
tive as an opposition but totally ineffective when in power. 

Long-Distance Editor 

R umours, tliey say, have a life of their own. 1 can, as of last 
week, endorse the adage. Recently, Outlook’s publisher, Dee- 
pak Shourie, left the magazine to join 77/e Hindustan Times. As 
soon as Deepak's departure was announced, my name was added 
on: it seems I too was joining The Hindustan Times. Some Bombay 
papers actually printed an item about my “quitting" and I was 
besieged with phone calls seeking confirmation. Needless to say, 
the tumour was completely baseless. It would have been a great 
privilege for me to edit The Himitistan Times or Tla Tunes of India, 
but given the new but apparently successful editorial culture in 
these publications, I would, understandably, never be invited. 

1 suspect the rumour acquired credibility because of my allege¬ 
dly wayward record, it is believed that, a) I fight with my propri- 
eton, b) get bored after two years and resign, c) am a sprinter not 
a long-distance runner when it comes to editorship. All three 
charges are easily refutable, in my first two jobs. Debonair and The 
Sim£ty Observer, I lasted for over seven years and in my present 
mvtar I have finished four—and look forward to another four. .So 


much for stamina. The only publication I got bored 
with was Debonair. All the others came and went for a 
variety of reasons. At the risk of sounding immodest, 
I have in the past got on superbly with my proprietors 
and my resignations were a result of professional dis¬ 
agreement not pique. The relationship I have with ray 
present proprietor is one of total harmony. Moreover, 
journalists who have worked with me will confirm 
that the last thing I want in the office is acrimonious 
argument or unnecessary noise. This» defence, I am 
only too aware, will do nothing to change my repu¬ 
tation. Rumour and myth are hard to defeat. 

Darkness in the Bedroom 

■ have been reading excerpts from a biography of the writer- 
philosopher Arthur Koestler whose book Darkness At Noon is 
considered an all-time classic. In private life, however, Koestler 
was an ogre, a serial seducer who tormented his wives and mis¬ 
tresses. He rcfu.sed to lake "no" for an answer because he 
believed no woman could resist his central European charms. 
He was convinced that when a woman said "no" to him she 
actually meant "yes". One of the ladies who resisted was the 
wife of British politician Michael Foot. Koestler raped her in her 
own house and then asked her to cook him a meal. 

That men who are intellectual giants are by nature highly pro¬ 
miscuous is a fashionable theory. Their sex lives are expected to 
be hectic involving multiple partners. It goes with the job. Bertr¬ 
and Russell was so compulsive and notorious a skirt-chaser that 
even his best friends did not feel it safe to leave their spouses 
alone in his company. Leo Tolstoy admitted he went to brothels 
till he was 81 ai/d admitted: ".Sensuality gives me not a moment 
of peace." Graham Greene had several wives and many mistres¬ 
ses, and confessed that one of the most exhilarating moments of 
life was making love behind an altar in a church. Malcolm 
Muggeridge (an old India hand) indulged himself extravagantly, 
once under a table in a crowded restaurant with his boss's wife. 

In our country private lives of great men are selectively chron¬ 
icled. Jawaharlal Nehru seems to be coming out of the closet, 
but whether he was just partial to a pretty face or actually went 
further is a matter of fierce debate. 

Disturbing the Peace 

I N Nizamuddin East, where I live, there was for me only one 
aggravation: the huge and ugly India Today "welcome" hoard¬ 
ing on the entry gates. Now there is one more: Sheila Dlkshlt. 
Mrs Dikshit is my neighbour and while I congratulate her on 
winning Delhi for the Congress, her presence in the locality as 
chief minister is disturbing the tranquillity of an otherwise 
serene colony. Not so long ago, one used to see Mrs Dlkshlt and 
her sister quietly going for their evening constitutional. Clad in 
a sari, the CM-to-be donned in a smart pair of Reeboks walked 
briskly. These days Sheilaji has given up walking which is of no 
concern to me. What is of concern are the ugly posters, teeming 
policemen, whizzing security cars and the innumerable Mamtis 
filled with loud, local politicians with twirling moustaches. It is 
now virtually impossible to walk on the road Mrs Dikshit dwells 
on. As luck would have it, the lady lives bang opposite the 
famed Nizamuddin wall much loved by morning and evening 
amblers. Nizamuddin East is hoping and praying that Mrs 
Dikshit will soon move to her official bungalow. She is welcome 
back when she once again becomes a private citizen. 
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W e spent 
one year in Japanj 
to awaken what 
India knew 
SOOO years ago. 
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Ostracise, to Punish 

Our society, unable to get out of 
its medieval mindset, prescribes 
a life worse than death for the 
rape victims {Rape & Punish¬ 
ment, December 14). The stigma 
attached to rape is carried solely 
by the victim, as the male bias 
of the society works overtime to 
devise ways to condone the per¬ 
petrators. This is precisely why 
ostracisatlon of the rapists thro¬ 
ugh social action becomes imp¬ 
erative for the success of legisla¬ 
tive and judicial action. Social 
acceptance of the rape-victims 
can go a long way in helping 
heal their wounds. 

Rape laws need to be rewrit¬ 
ten to make them progressive. 
Death penalty as a deterrent 
apart, law has to function as an 
instrument to help improve 
the social position of the vic¬ 
tims. Judiciary can play a more 
activist role by helping expe¬ 
dite the trial and interpretation 
of rape-laws gender-sensitively. 

Shetl, 

Delhi 

Cold Fire? 

There are people who're born 
physically challenged, but one 
doesn’t hear of the blind 
declaring they’re the same as 
people with vision {What's 
Burning?, December 14). They 
deserve to be treated with 
equal compassion and respect. 
Homosexuality is against nat¬ 
ure. 'What's unnatural about 
it?’ is as tough to answer as 
'What's unnatural about sex 
with one’s father, mother, sons, 
daughters, young children?’ 

It’s become unfashionable to 
aiticise alternative sexual pref¬ 
erences these days. The media, 
reporting on Fire, has decided 
homosexuality is OK. 'Liberal¬ 
ism: are we ready for it?’ a head¬ 
line asks; one has to be highly 
evolved to attain this exalted 
state of liberal-mindedness. 

The Sena’s response, on the 
other hand, is a lesson in 'How 
to attain a lower form of con¬ 
sciousness’. Both are extreme, 
undesirable responses. An 
insensitive treatment of gays is 
as deplorable as the media's 
unquestioning acceptance. The 
l^ect needs more debate. 

Mahesh R., 
'-"y-:. vtae-mM 
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Youth’s Balancing Act 

I was both happy and sad rea¬ 
ding about my generation- 
mates in Cool in Kaliyug (Dece¬ 
mber 14). Happy that they 
retain their traditions amidst 
all the westernisation thaf's 
taking place. And sad because 
they're not interested in poli¬ 
tics and lack Idealism. 

We, the generation of the 
computer age, are the voters 
of tomorrow. Unless we're 
aware poUfically, we won't be 
d>le to exttdse our vote jus¬ 
tly. Because of its political 
guiltbUity, politicians make a 
{(xri ^e electoiate. This is a 
shaine for us as citizens the. 
world's Jaigest danocTacy. . 

'JfiMkI' 

> Ifour bist summed thbmss 


aptly—“youth simply became 
a professional selling point". 
That's the true case of Indian 
youth. I strongly feel it’s due 
to this insecurity that this 
generation leans back on 
traditional and family values 
in spite of their modern 
lifestyle and thinking. 

BeuhanS. 
via e-mail 

■ 

The youth of the nineties, 
including myself, are realising 
the values of Indian culture. 
One requires a healthy mix¬ 
ture of modernism and con¬ 
servatism to reap happiness in 
life. Your story, especially 
Noeen Khalique's, touched my 
heart, because even in Kaliyug, 
there are still people like her 

AlfaxPas^ 

Bangahre 

■ 

While the results of your opi¬ 
nion poll ate encouraging, you 
seem to have fallen foto jvur 
old tt^ of soisatlonal tee¬ 
ing. Ybia methodology claims 
2,010 respondents were con¬ 
tacted hi 10 study centres. 
These many people live In my 
locaBty alone. How can they 
te{Hesent any substantia] sag' 
ment of soefoty? Betidm, the 
survey was dime one ymr 
bad^inDeCehtha 19^2: 


On the verge of the approach¬ 
ing millennium, the Indian 
youth believes that interna¬ 
tionalism—in the sense of 
advocacy of equal rights for 
happiness, independently of 
what nation/caste/commu- 
nity they belong to—is a hig¬ 
her morality than national¬ 
ism. Family for them is mote 
sacred than the State. Kudos 
to the Indian youth. 

AS. Raf, 
Baiffatore 

■ 

The ’90s generation keeps a 
strong grip on life uid its head 
firmly on its shoulders. Mth 
the anti-establishment fervour 
phasing out long ago, the new 
generation defyfog stereotypes 
is here to stay. T^re enjoy¬ 
ing the best of both worlds. On 
the one side, nl^t-outi, rave 
partlef, pop culture is cool to 
them; on tiw other thq' know 
how to treat their eldm, res¬ 
pect their qilniom, love foe 
Indian ethos. This right bal-, 
ance is what seems tOK pt^'' 
ing fo«n in foe ti^t fotec; 
tion. Who says Ifo ndtpossfole ^ 
to ride on two boats titiaiKir - 
neojisty, ail or needs tol do^ls: 
mafobfoi a pefos^ 



■ 

It’s amazing the ruling coali¬ 
tion in Maharashtra can do 
nothing but talk of 'disrupting' 
India-Pak matches, or weeing 
out 'culturally threatening’ 



films, while at the same time 
allowing a free run to every 
play that goes against our 
Union and national heroes and 
quoting liberally from the 
(institution to justify it. 

But then it’s only typical of 
the degradation that Mahara¬ 
shtra, once the Union’s best- 
administered state, is going 
through. And until Fire doesn’t 
get a free run In Mumbai, no 
matter how many people find 
it blasphemous, Maharashtra 
will forever be the land of fire¬ 
brand cultural goondaism, gov¬ 
ernment style. 

M. Shahid Abdulla, 
Surathkal, Karnataka 
m 

The i&B ministry's decision to 
refer Fin back to the censor 
board sets a dangerous prece¬ 
dent. It implies that even after 


acquiring a censor certificate no 
film’s safe from being censored 
yet again if a handful of people 
create a rumpus. The aiP and its 
allies have proved yet again 
that they understand nothing 
but the language of violence. 
One wonders why the aiminal 
actions of a group of vandals 
should be deemed more impor¬ 
tant than the thousands who 
have seen and appreciated the 
film. State protectionism of this 
kind is a direct assault on the 
constitutional right to Freedom 
of Speech gpd Expression. 

Silencing the film wont make 
gays and lesbians disappear. Nor 
will the debate on sexuality and 
sexual politia end. Vifisdom lies 
in being able to confront con¬ 
temporary reality, not bury it. 

SMUnlGhosb, * 
vlae-tuall 
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Open to Plunder 

By patenting haldi, basmati 
rice, sharifn (custard apple) and 
other Indian products, the 
develofwd world wants to cre¬ 
ate barriers on the use of tradi- { 
tional knowledge (Bin-Quarry to 
the World, December 7). 

Unlike India, most of the 
countries have enacted the 
Geographic Appellation Act 
which says that certain prod¬ 
ucts inherit their qualities from 
the region they are produced 
in. Through this Act, Scotland 
has protected its Scotch, France 
its Clhainpagne. Colombian 
coffee can be grown only in 
(arlombia while Iran alone can 
grow Jaffa oranges. But 
thanks to our ignorance, 
Darjeeling tea is being 
grown in Sri Lanka and 
Kenya, cutting into our 
exports. 

Manish M, Slnha, 
Patna 

Get Serious 

The drubbing in the 
assembly elections should M 
make the bji> realise that 
frivolous issues like making 
Saraswati vandana mandatory 
in schools are highly counter¬ 
productive (The Onion Wave, 
December 7). The hjp lacks 
empathy and needs to be more 
modern and effective in its 
approach. And it needs to get 
rid of Murli Manohar Joshi. 

A$hok Sahdev, 
New Delhi 

Cynical Neglect 

It sc'ems the media has comple¬ 
tely missed the fact that it was 
criminal ignorance by the rail¬ 
ways that caused the rail tra¬ 


gedy at Khanna (Blood on the 
Tracks, IXtember 7). If things 
were taken care of, then any 
breakage of the coupling would 
have automatically disconnec¬ 
ted the hose-pipe, leading to 
the braking of the whole train. 
On the contrary, the driver of 
the Frontier Mail could not 
even notice any abnormality 
and gave the go-ahead signal to 
Sealdah Expre.ss coming from 
the opposite direction. 

Praveen, 
via e-mail 

■ 

Ghastly train accidents like the 
one at Khanna can be avoided 
if guards and engine drivers are 



given mobile phones. 

Had this been so. Frontier 
Mail’s guard could’ve informed 
the driver of the Sealdah Exp¬ 
ress to .stop immediately. On 
stopping, the driver of Sealdah 
Express could’ve telephoned 
the station master to alert 
other trains coming on the 
same track. To avoid misuse of 
these phones, code numbers 
could be issued. If the rest of 
the country can have mobile 
phones, why not trains where 
it’s a matter of life and death? 

Dr Pradeep Prahlad, 
Bhopal 


What’S She Got Others Have Not? 


As an NRi Tm very upset 
at the recent election 
results in India. How 
can people accept 
Sonia Gandhi as 
their leader? What 
has been her service 
to the nation? I’ve 
been informed that 
she’s a virtually Illit¬ 
erate person who 
participated fully in 
the corruption of 
Rajiv and who has 
links with the 
Mafia. I think the 
time has come to 
dump all our old, 
dishonest politi¬ 



cians and bring in 
experts like Man- 
mohan Singh to 
take charge of the 
country. Where are 
the younger intel¬ 
ligent persons who 
should raise a loud 
voice against status 
quo? I have lived in 
the US Mr decades but 
now 1 love India even 
mote than before. When 
our compatriots are doing 
so well abroad, why 
not in India itself 
Think it over. 

Kentamha, 

viae-maU 


Nature’s Revenge 

Your article A Biological Clock 
Gone Awry (December 7) boldly 
portrays nature’s own way to 
bring about population con¬ 
trol. Premature ovarian failure 
in women and lowering spenn 
production in males is how 
nature strikes a balance 
between ever-depleting natural 
resources and the growing 
number of users. 

Anita Gupta, 
New Delhi 

Narrow View 

Ali Mian opposes Vande Mat- 
aram on purely religious gro¬ 
unds (Educating Bharat, Nove¬ 
mber 30). But Vande Mataram 
is not a religious slogan, it was 
a patriotic slogan through 
which we achieved freedom 
from British rule. Ali Mian is 
being unpatriotic in opposing 
It. India needs the likes of 


Shahid Abdul Hamid, Maulan 
A/ad, Zakir Hussain, and, o 
course. Dr A.l’.j. Abdul Kalam 
not unpatriotic souls like A1 
Mian or Syed Shahabuddin. 

Rafendra GoU 
Pun 

Corrigenda 

• The ewer story Bigger Thai 
Bodyline (December 21) incorrec 
tly mentioned that Sakyasen Mitn 
works for Eenadu. He works fo 
Vaartha. Also, on the tow in ques 
tion, he was working for Amriti 
Ba/aat Patrika, not Aajkal. 

• In Going For a Global Thrus 
(December 14), it was mentionet 
that Bi’t. Ltd posted losses o, 
Rs 8S.S7 crote in '97-98. In fac 
the company made a profit o, 
Rs 8S.S7 aore. 

• The word 'serving' inadver 
tently appeared as 'servicing' it 
last week's Bullseye column. 

The errors are regretted—Editor. 
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PRASHANTPANJIAR 


Dyslexia, a little-known afflicticm, is Sunita Sodhi’s area of work 


W HAT makes Sunita Sodhi's By ARCHANA 

work critical in today's 

day and age in India is that she runs Educare, a school 
for dyslexic children. And she has been actively involved help¬ 
ing dyslexia-affected children for over 10 years now. 

Dyslexia is a learning disability which is rarely focused on or 
understood in India. Yet, it can be diagnosed in as many as IS per 
cent of all school-going children. This disability can be broadly 
divided into three categories; Visual dyslexia, in which letters and 
numerals are often reversed with faulty sequencing of letters in 
the spelling. The child also suffers disorientation of time and 
space and in recalling visual images. In auditory dyslexia, there is 
difficulty in integrating what is heard and recalling those sounds 
and identifying them with their printed symbols. The third categ¬ 
ory is a combination of both visual and auditory dyslexia, intere¬ 
stingly, research shows that a male child is far more likely to suf¬ 
fer from this disability. The causes for dyslexia are not entirely 
clear, but birth traumas like oxygen deprivation, 
medicines for seizures and head-injuries can be ««jyj 
possible reasons. Social class, home environm- '”1 
ent or intellect have nothing to do with it. W3S th 

For Sodhi, the career switch from juvenile fw|j||p|i pn 
delinquency and criminology to teaching was pn 

necesdtated as her own children were too and that i 
young and required attention. Formal training «haro Imni 
followed, with live years at the Learning Centre snoio KIIOI 
Programme for children with learning dlsabili- j|ISt aC( 
ties in the American School. On her early days, ovnlaln 
she says: “1 started with a small group of patents, BXpiain 
talking to schools, doing workshops and had to —— 

put up with a lot of resistance. My only motivation was that I was 
train^ and people knew little about this disorder. I believe one 
should share knowledge, not just acquire it” TYue, for many 
school teachers fail to recognise dyslexic children, which in turn 
puts pressure on the child and many simply drop out. 

Post-training, she set up the first learning centre in St Columba’s 
School In New Delhi, and also an informal school from her home 
in Hauz Khas, New Delhi. “Initially, when we worked out of the 


By ARCHANA JAHAGIRDAR 


“My only motivation 
was that i was 
trained professionaliy 
and that one should 
share knowledge, not 
just acquire it,” 
explains Sodhi. 


AHAGIRDAR house, the noise would upset my 

family," she recalls. Now, the school 
has over 80 children who work in groups of six to a teacher. Each 
teacher is trained and works for a monthly salary of Rs 3,500 to 
Rs 6,500. Explains Sodhi: "We tried volunteers, but it just did not 
work. They weren't committed enough." The level of hard work 
it takes with these children has meant that the school sees a 30 
per cent burnout rate amongst the teachers. 

And the reason is easy to discern. While dyslexia does mean a 
difficulty in oral and writing abilities and sequencing problems 
which lead to low achievement in comparison to peers, dyslexic 
children also suffer feom secondary trauma. Often, due to inept 
handling, the secondary problem gets aggravated, causing severe 
adjustment problems. Hence the high turnover of teachers. 

The school often the facility for diagnosis and remediation. 
The diagnosis is done by Sodhi personally, as even her most 
trusted and old hands have made erron. Apart from school, after¬ 
noon sessions are held for individual students, 
intivatinn school's sustenance is based on a three-tier 
lOllvatlon fgg structure: well-to-do parents pay a monthly 
11 W3S ^ not-so-well-off pay half of 

oeeinnallu 

BSSIunaliy yfgj jjgj husband, P.S. Sodhi, an 

le should arms and ammunition exporter and champion 

larifiB nnt ‘^***P* foreign govemmen- 

IBOgB, ilOI jj something she has kept assiduously away 

lire it,” from. Governmental because, *lt would Impose 

n_ JL! restrictions we may not be able to accommo- 

aOuni. (jjtg» Foreign, "bwause I'm too patriotic. We 

can do this on out own," says she. This zeal has 
resulted in her refusing the American Scho0 offer to return as 
"she wants to work with Indian kids. They can get anyone, but 
these kids don't have many to turn to." 

Despite the strain of keeping the 'crusade' going, there has 
never been a question leaving for a mote paying job. She exp¬ 
lains: "I can't stop even though I'm very tired. 1 haven't found 
anyone to carry on ffie work." To help, contact: Educate, M-2 
Hauz Khas, New Delhl-110016, Phone: 68S7560,6565061. ■ 
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POLITY 


SOFTENING OF A 


...is a myth wrapped in an enigma around Hindutva. The faith is never breached. 


ByiSHANJOSHI 


T he contours are that of a cathedral fenestella. And an 
abundance of contrarian theses are seeing ensconced in it 
the relics of Onion home minister LK. Advani's hardline 
past. An exercise, near-asinine. Sure, Advani has been sig¬ 
nalling like mad for some time now. But his big idea is 
quite clearly to steer the bjp rattle-trap from narrow, country dirt- 
tracks to the electoral-political-ideological superhighway. He is 
engaging another higher gear, NOT advocating a change in the 
mode of transport. (Though it's probably no skin off his back if 
some want to interpret it like that—it certainly won't harm his 
chances to head a fiihire bjp plus allies political grouping). 

Sample this: "We have been in Opposition in all our years of exis- 
tence...we should be able to change ourselves, our psyche...be con¬ 
scious that our responsibility is different now. As for a fine-tuning 
in terms of Ideology and programme, 1 can only say that this is not 
the first time in the Bjp/Jana Sangh that we have to articulate our 
point of view in a manner which is intelligible and acceptable in a 
changed situation. But over the past six years I have read commen¬ 
tators claim every two to three months that 'Hindutva is on the 
backbumer, now it Is in the forefront'. This kind of comment only 
shows an inability to appreciate the party...nationalism is at the 
core of our ideology," he told Outlook in an interview in May, advo¬ 
cating the transformation of the bjp into a "party of governance". 

Mote recently, in Delhi on Thursday, he emphasised that the 
Ayodhya movement—excluding the December 6,1992 “Ayodhya 
incident"—had made a positive contribution in "promoting secu¬ 
larism". He would. "Because we have never accepted that the Ram 
temple agitation was communal mobilisation In the 


first place," says a bjp general secretary close to Advani. "If somt 
want to see this as a softening, they are welcome to!" A senloi 
party leader who has known Advani for a long tim$ puts it a link 
more crudely: "The fact is that Hindutva is necessary to remove 
the impression of Hindus as soft targets—especially after the Shah 
Bano case—once and for all. That done, we are a political party in 
pursuit of power which wants to attract support from all sections 
for our agenda. That is what Advani is saying, not disowning any- 
thing—support for it has got us where we are. 1 know he neithei 
wants to, nor can." 

As he proved in Parliament once again on Thursday during the 
discussion on atrocities on minoritie.s. While he prefaced his 
remarks by stating the obvious—"the Centre can't govern if it 
allows a sense of insecurity to develop among minorities"—he 
went on to say that the word “atrocities" had a broad meaning and 
what the Christians were complaining about could be described as 
"excesses". And he used the opportunity to warn other parties and 
politicians not to belittle national symbols—which include the 
"national anthem and song"—for political gains. A direct reference 
to the Vande Matarm controversy, apart from a reaffirmation of 
cultural nationalism/Hindutva. "If this continues, India will 
become a soft State," he added for good measure. 

The thing to remember about Advani, of course, is that he is a 
consummate politician. And a master of the art of realpolitlk at 
that. When he supports the prime minister against overbearing rss 
interference in governance, backs him on the insurance and wto 
Bills and Cabinet appointments, or promises to take action to pro¬ 
tect a Sufi shrine from anyone including the "vhp or Bajrang Dal", 
it is his way of preventing, to use his words, “excesses". Even if 
they are from those whom he considers the party's "moral author¬ 
ity". Because he knows that the arduous trek to power will dissi¬ 
pate into nothingness if this government does not per- 
form-the very future of the bjp as a major 
force may be at stake. 

The message seems clear: those who equate 
these moves with a change of heart or an 
intellectual conversion to a new-found soft¬ 
ness do so at their own peril. There is, how¬ 
ever, no doubt that balancing his commit¬ 
ment to Vajpayee and the ruling coalition 
with his loydty to the xss Is proving a strain 
for Advani. Especially as he Is viewed with 
suspicion by one and criticised by the other. 
But, as many in the party point out, this has 
noting to do with his alleged softening. 

His aides say that his predominant emotion 
at the rash of articles after his December 6, 
1998, expression of remorse for what hap¬ 
pened on that day six years ago is one of Ird- 
tatlon. “Some see it as belated wisdom while 
others have insinuated that 1 was being Insin¬ 
cere. I would like to remind them of the arti¬ 
cle I had written immediately after my anest, 
where I said It was the most depressing day of 
my life,” he said. 

He is right. He has been repeating these words 








Resent the term as he 
Instinct. The fact is, Advani cannot escape 
political DNA. And it is spelt H-I-N-D-U-T-V-A. 




frequently, including to Outlook—"1 know the day was the saddest 
of my life". He's always been clear that he is referring to the demo¬ 
lition—not the Ram temple agitation or its Hlndutva underpin¬ 
nings which he has maintained is "an inclusive Ideology and the 
only solution to casteist tensions". Just as he repeated in the lok 
Sabha last week that Ram Ra|ya, which was "used by Mahatma 
Gandhi much before the bjp us^ it", denotes rule by an ideal king 
and "should not be taken in a narrow sense". Or reiterated that the 
Bjr thesis of "one culture" was a unif^ng nationalistic concept—"a 
silken thread joins the length and breadth of the country. And that 
was Nehru, not Uma Bharati," he taunted the Opposition. 

Says a bjp office-bearer: “Whether or not scoop-hunters in the 


media accept it, Advani has been saying ail of this for a loiig time". 
That is why the softening of Advani is a bit of a myth. Or perhaps 
an optical delusion which has more to do with the changed socio¬ 
political situation which his success, like it or not, has engendered. 
In making the language of the bjp the main strand of the national 
discourse. "It is probably the prelude to his acceptance by the lib¬ 
eral elite," is the cynical response of a bss functionary. 

'Hardliner'—though Advani himself Is known to feel that It's a 
word used unfairly to describe him—he is by instinct. (A strong 
nation-statewailah, his supporters would say). And is likely to 
continue being. Whether fair or otherwise, the fact is, Advani can¬ 
not escape his political dna. And it is spelt H-I-N-D-U-T-V-A. ■ 
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OPINION 


Destroying the Forces 


I MAGINE for a inotnent that you are a general of 
the Chinese Peoples' Liberation Army sitting in the 
central committee of the Communist party in 
Beijing, and that you are in the midst of a discus¬ 
sion on how to deal with India's nuclear ambitions. 
Your reasoning might go somewhat as follows; “In 
the fifties many nations considered India to be the democ¬ 
ratic counterpoint to China. It was the recognised leader 
of the non-aligned world, while we were virtually isolated, 
denied recognition by the West, and denied membership 
of the United Nations, not to mention our seat on the 
Security Council. We changed all that in 1962 by showing 
the world just which country mattered. India’s preten¬ 
sions to leadership were exposed, and all talk about com¬ 
paring, let alone of equating, it with us came to an end." 

"Now the Indians have raised their heads again. They 
have tested nuclear weapons, specifically cited a threat 
from us to justify doing so, and are trying to muscle their 
way into the nuclear club. No one has paid heed to them 
so far, but the Americans are showing signs of bending. 
Others may follow. Their economy is in a recession, but it 
was doing very well till recently and could easily start 
doing so again. We, on the other hand, are facing severe 
structural problems. The construction 
_ , . , bubble has burst. Shanghai, 

The army Chiei Guangzhou, and Beijing are full of 
won't Speak to incomplete buildings and empty 
a rnmmanHpr apahments. Exports dropped 17 per 
(.umiudnucr, Ip October over last year. 

the navy chief Domestic sales have stopped growing 

ic fitrhfinfT hic factories and warehouses are full 

15 ngnong nis Employment has 

deputy, the air virtually stopped growing. We have 

foTTP i« mlit_ forced to backpedal on out 

j ,, , reform of the public enterprises, and 
imagine India S without those reforms we cannot 
vulnerability. down our fiscal deficit. Growth 

has slowed down and discontent is 
mounting within the country. It is 
therefore possible that in a few years the Indians will once 
more be in a position to challenge our supremacy in Asia. 
Perhaps the time has come to teach India another lesson. 
We could administer it at no great cost In one of several 
places—Ladakh, or Sikkim or Arunachal Pradesh. In any 
case out people could do with a diversion." 

What might a similarly placed general in Pakistan be thin¬ 
king? "Nawaz Sharif’s last attempt to get the International 
community to put pressure on India to vacate a part of Kas¬ 
hmir or hold a plebiscite has failed. The insurgency in the 
valley is all but over; sending in Afghans and Pakistani ex- 
servicemen to keep it alive is leading nowhere. Pakistan is 
nearly bankrupt and steep aits in defence spending are on 
their way. Keeping the army in a peak state of battle-readin¬ 
ess will soon become impossible. Yet the alternative, of acc¬ 
epting the status quo in Kashmir, is inconceivable. Perhaps 
the time has come for one last throw of the military dice." 

I am not building these scenarios because I believe that 
they are likely to happen, but because they can happen. 
The purpose of defence, as distinct from diplomacy, is to 


insure a country against the worst that can happen and 
not just against what is most likely to happen. And the 
unavoidable truth is that while the May 11 nuclear tests 
may have lessened the threat of a nuclear attack on India, 
and of nuclear blackmail, they have increased the possibil¬ 
ity of a conventional, perhaps limited, conflict with 
China, and of a far more dangerous conflict with Pakistan. 


JAYACHANORAN 


It 1$ against this background 
that one needs to view the tur¬ 
moil in the armed forces today. 

The Indian judiciary and 
bureaucracy have thrown a 
huge bone of temptation before 
the super-hawks in both coun¬ 
tries. For, following the decision 
of the Delhi high court to order 
the chief of army staff to 
appoint an army commander 
for the eastern command who 
was not of his choosing, and 
that of the ministry of defence 
to appoint vice-admiral 
Harinder Singh as deputy chief 
of naval staff against the stiff opposition of the naval 
chief. Admiral Bhagwat, both services arc in utter disarray. 

Nor is the alt force much better off, for the conflict that 
erupted last year when the UF government agreed to raise 
the allowances of pilots over those of engineers, has left the 
service divided and demoralised. The plain truth is that if 
the army chief is not speaking to his army commander; the 
navy chief is not speaking to his deputy and the air force 
engineers are not speaking to the pilots, then the Indian 
armed forces are incapable of defending the country. There 
could therefore be no better moment to attack India. 

r¥~MlIS incredible state of affairs has resulted from a 

I two-pronged attack on the integrity of the armed 

X forces that can have few parallels in history. The first 
has come from a judiciary that seems to be bent upon tak¬ 
ing over the functions of the executive branch of govern¬ 
ment. The second from a mean-spirited bureaucracy to 
whose members the exercise of power has for decades 
been an end in itself instead of a means to an end. 

On the surface neither decision is easy to justify. The mere 
fact that Admiral Harinder Singh claimed that he was being 
discriminated against on communal grounds by a chief of 
naval staff unduly influenced by a h^f-MusIim wife who 
was a communist to boot, shows his supercession was justi¬ 
fied. In the same vein, whatever the merits of Lt Gen. R.S. 
Kadyan, the high court should have remembered that if it 
entertained his plea it would open a Pandora'^box out of 
which would emerge forces of anarchy that would be impo¬ 
ssible to contain. As for the defence ministry, Its preoccupa¬ 
tion with the exercise of power is reflected ^ the fact that 
it has challenged the high court for exercisii^ a power, 
namely to whittle down the status of a defence chief, that It 
is itself bent upon exercising. And irony of ironies, all this 
is happening under the nose of a government and party 
that sold its^ to the people on the plank of natior^ism! ■ 
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DEFENCE 


Visionary or eccentric? Admiral Bhagwat calls for 
a dominant role for the navy in nation-building 

BySA OARIKA GHOSE_ _ 

A dmiral Vlshnu Bhagwat, 58-year-old Chief of Naval 
Staff, says he is a soldier-democrat. But aren't the unifo¬ 
rmed men generally a little disdainful of the messy gov¬ 
ernments created by indisciplined demagogues? "Look, 
I'm wedded to Parliament, secularism and Nehru," he 
says reassuringly. But he also believes that disrespect for soldiers 


without responsibility? There is no reason why the armed forces 
and the bureaucracy should not be able to function smoothly. But 
the political-military interface must be redefined." 

It should be guided, he says, by the Israay Committee which rec¬ 
ommended that ultimate responsibility for the armed forces 
should rest with defence councils consisting of civilians and 
defence personnel. "Did you know," he expostulates, “that the 
armed forces are an 'attached office’ to the ministry, ranked bet¬ 
ween the Super Bazaar and the song and dance division of the 
ministry of information and broadcasting. It's a joke!" 

"The trouble began," he announces, "from the battle of Kalinga. 
Ashoka's pacifism led to the army being perceived as an unneces- 


makes a society 'soft'. He says he's a "citizen-soldier" and 
he leads a "people’s navy" but as far as patriotism and 
sacrifice is concerned, none can equal the fighting man. 

His barely-disguised dislike of the bureaucracy has 
made headlines. He affirms that he's accountable only to 
Parliament. "Civil control means control by Parliament, 
not by the bureaucracy". So, is the chief looking to sub¬ 
vert civilian supremacy in government or is he pleading 
that babudom roust stop 'strangulating' the forces? 

"The hard-drinking, gung-ho, anecdote-telling, dim-wit¬ 
ted Colonel Blimp stereotype of the man in uniform is 
outdated," he says. "All over the world there's been the 
emergence of the scholar-warrior or the cyber-knight, mil¬ 
itary man with expertise in humanities, in economics and 
politics. Unfortunately in India, members of the forces are 
still seen as bumbling oafs. Kntrenched bureaucratic vest¬ 
ed interests prevent the emergence of the scholar-warrior. 
Instead, there is a glorification of the old stereotype." 

Bhagwat’s unprecedented conflict with the bureaucracy 
is well-known. At a recent conference he said their time 
"is devoted to the technicalities of rules and regulations", 
that they assume they are the brightest on the basis of "a 
single examination" and are "ignorant about war and 
security in the contemporary world". Such utterances 
have created premonitions of military disrespect for civil¬ 
ian rule. "They call me a second Thimayya," he chuckles. 
“Know what? I'm proud to be compared to Thimayya." 
(Former army chief K.S. Thimayya threatened to resign 
during Nehru's prime ministership.) 

“There’s no doubt Bhagwat is a brilliant strategic thinker, 
but he believes the navy should have a dominant role in 



ENTER, THE CITIZEI 

Indian nation-building," says a defence writer. "His PR is terrible, sary evil. But a society that does not respect its soldiers invites sub- 
Unlike chiefs like Tahiliani, he makes no effort to get on with burea- jugation." He says the role of the forces in social transformation is 
ucrats." Others say the babus have been meddling where they sho- not recognised. Punjab was transformed, he believes, because of the 
uldn’t. "The government doesn't understand that if you incorpor- money-order economy that developed from the army jawans. Anna 
ate the anned HQ into the government, you lessen the risk of a mil- Saheb Hazare, the social worker, was a havildar, a number of teach¬ 
itary takeover," says defence analyst K. Subrahmanyam. “The idea ers in Himachal Pradesh are from the army. Of the navy’s current 
is to devolve powers to the theatre commanders and thus lessen the merit-based recruitment, 22 per cent comes from Bihar. "Once they 
all-powerful role of the chief. This can only strengthen the civilian leave the service, these navy men will transforriTBihar!" 
government. But politicians don't encourage professional expertise As chief he's commissioned two monographs. The Soldier and the 

in defence." He points out that the last time a general was Imposed State, and The Isolahon ofTheMildary—A CMlisatimal Flaw. His son 
on the army—B.M. Kaul—the result was the 1962 defeat. Jawahar is a submariner in the navy and his daughter Ro^ni, a pae- 

"How would the mea, for example, like it," demands Bhagwat, "if dlatrician. "They were bom in this country and will die here," he 
officers of the postal and revenue services were making decisions says. His friends say the information technology-obsessed Bhagwat 
for It? How would they like it if their lives were governed by peo- lives a modest, low-profile life and reads voraciously: military hist- i 
pie who have no stake in the organisation, who exercise authority ory, international economics. The Economic and Political HWtiy. 
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As the centre of economic gravity shifts to the coastal zones, his 
vision of the navy is one which is crucially involved in the econo¬ 
my. "Today there are naval surgeons even in Kashmir.” Legions of 
books march along the walls of his manically-neat study. Lee Kwan 
Yew's The Sinsapore Story, The Next World War by James Adams, The 
Price Of A Dream by David Bomstein. "There's no doubt Bhagwat is 
a visionary," says Rear Admiral Raja Menon, "one of the few naval 
officers who has a grand vision, beyond simply counting ships and 
submarines, to how India’s progress is interlinked with the sea. 
He's done outstanding work in computerising the navy...." 

Bhagwat's advocate wife Niloufer, recently described as "a card- 
carrying member of the Communist Party of India" (which she is 
not), was counsel for the cw in the Srikrishna 
Commission hearings. They met in Pune 
when he was a young instructor in Khadak- 
vasia. "The only thing pure in our house is 
our golden retriever," he remarks. “We’re all 
mongrels. Know what made me really proud? 
When someone asked my daughter what she 
was, she said, I'm a quarter Parsi, a quarter 
Muslim, half Hindu and a full Indian." The 
armed forces will never deviate from a secu¬ 
lar and non-denominational path, he says. 
Sources in naval headquarters say they have 
enough evidence against Harinder Singh, the 
officer who has filed a writ petition against 
the chief. They say he had accepted hospital¬ 
ity from blacklisted equipment companies, 
failed to report for duty and is guilty of 
"moral turpitude". 

The admiral si^ms impatient with polite 
conversation. Inkead, he ranges excitedly 
through various policy possibilities. Village 
administration should combine policing and 
welfare. Flair for language and grasp of history 
must become part of an armed officers' skills. 
"The 'anti-intellectual' bias of the services is a 
major flaw," he asserts, pointing out that he is 
extremely self-critical, not only of himself but 
also of the forces. "Self-criticism is a stimulus 
to growth," he says. 

Bhagwat with a photo of his wife Niioufer 



Why did he join the navy? "Sheet romance!" he shouts. "1 went 
to Hooghly and down the Diamond Harbour. 1 saw the film Task 
Force 58 about the Battle of Mldjvay. One look at the golden braids 
on the uniform and I knew that it was the navy for me." 

So what are his politics? "I am totally apolitical," he states. "I 
stand for secularism and non-alignment." And socialism? "Socia¬ 
lism is in the Preamble, isn't it? Have they amended it out? If 
equality of opportunity for all means being a socialist, then yes, I 
am one." He leans forward. "Never forget that the navy is paid for 
by India's poor and exists to serve them." 

Visionary or eccentric, Bhagwat's stand has focused attention on 
an important principle. Must bureaucratic paranoia about a mili¬ 
tary takeover mean the systematic exclusion of the armed forces 
from the government, or is civilian democracy, in fact, made mote 
stable if armed headquarters is integrated into the state? ■ 



...And the 
Enemy 
Was Us... 

A series of controversial cases exposes a deep 
schism between the armed forces and the MOD 

ByHANJITBH USHAW _ 

I S coalition politics taking a toll on executive functioning? As 
an issue, the sudden 'mutinous' mood in the defence ministry 
is enough to make even minister George Fernandes lapse into 
a restrained silence, keeping a careful distance from any 
announcements on the issue that could remotely be called 
public. The most vocal of MPs in the Lok Sabha refuse to com¬ 
ment, even privately, on it. Evidently everyone—except the courts 
and the busybodies—would prefer to stay clear. 

Traditionally, the balance of power within the ministry of 
defence (mod) has Ireen keenly split between the armed forces 
and the civil bureaucracy. In rank, the civilians pride themselves 
on a higher perch in the pecking order. In content, however, it 
is the army brass that has the big say In the decisions taken. And 
of late the executive's grip over proceedings appears to be slip¬ 
ping, given the spate of litigations against decisions taken by the 
top army, air force and navy brass, and the open defiance by 
some of the top services brass against postings ratified by the 
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DEFENCE 


PflASHANT PANJIAD 



George Fernendes with MOD offlcfels: coordination is the key 


Appointment Committee of the Cabinet (acx;). 

A decade-and-a-half ago, when former prime minister Indira 
Gandhi superceded General S.K. Sinha, the highly decorated gen¬ 
eral put in his papers and faded away, militarily speaking. 
However, in these days when judicial activism has come in 
handy, such gentle options are no longer being explored by 
senior service officers. Take, for instance, the aborted appoint¬ 
ment of the GCH>in-chief, eastern command, Lt. Gen. H.R.S. 
Kalkat. First came a writ petition, responding to which the Delhi 
High Court appointed Lt. Gen. R.S. Kadyan in his place. Later, on 
December 18, on a special leave petition (slp) filed by the gov¬ 
ernment against the high court ruling, the Supreme Court ruled 
that Lt. Gen. Kadyan had been "wrongly superceded" by Lt. Gen. 
Kalkat and that the army headquarters' appointment order was 
contrary to laid-down criteria. Round one to the rebels. 

B ut what takes the cake among the cases of newly-defiant 
defence personnel is the instance of naval commander 
Harinder .Singh, who heads the tri-service command at Fort 
Blair. The defiance here is truly pathbreaking—navy chief of staff 
Admiral Vishnu Bhagwat was accused by Harinder Singh of 
being, among other things, communal—a 
charge possibly used for the first time in the 
forces. The tenor of the debate has publi- 
cally exposed the deep schism that exists 
between the forces and the ministry. 

The first salvo was sliot by Harinder Singh 
who sued the naval chief and vice-chief 
P.J. Jacob for keeping him in the dark about 
a decision taken by the mod to expunge 
some adverse remarks from his annual con¬ 
fidential report (acr). He also accused 
Bhagwat of having adversely affected his 
appointment as principal staff officer. 

Remarkably, naval chief Bhagwat retaliated 
by taking an unprecedented step—filing a 
70-page contempt petition against Harinder 
Sln^, Union defence secretary Ajit Kumar 
and joint secretary R.P. Bagai. Singh was 
charg^, among other things, with accept¬ 
ing hospitality from a 'private party’ while 


on an official visit to St Petersburg. 
While the petition was dismissed, it 
exposed the bitter differences In the 
higher echelons of the navy. 

The aaimony is such that at least 
three senior vice-admirals and a few 
rear admirals have filed statutory com¬ 
plaints against the personnel policy of 
the naval headquarters. Two key app¬ 
ointments—deputy chief of naval staff 
and chief of logistics—have been 
stalled for over six months due to dif¬ 
ferences of opinion between the naval 
headquarters and the modi 
Disturbingly, open 'rebellion' in the 
defence ranks has been on the incr¬ 
ease—however valid be the cause. In 
the lAf, which witnessed an unprece¬ 
dented unrest between September and 
December 1997 when the ground staff 
struck work demanding better salaries, 
the problem has been simmering for 
over a year, with the government refus¬ 
ing to make any sort of meaningful 
mediatory efforts. An ait force team has been going to different 
stations in the country and talking to agitators in a bid to assess 
the situation on the ground level. The details, or even the out¬ 
lines, of the inquiry are unknown. On another front, well-placed 
sources say that the government has evidence of senior air force 
officials involved in kickbacks from mega deals, purchase of spu¬ 
rious parts for aircraft and other related things, but, reportedly, 
everything has been pushed under the carpet. 

If operational problems were not enough, the force is getting 
bogged down in controversies it could have well done without. 
One of the more well-known cases involves the brouhaha over 
the 'upmarket' Santushti shopping complex in Delhi, which is run 
on prime government land by the Air Force Wives Welfare 
Association (afwwa), where Air Chief S.K. Sareen's wife is a key fig¬ 
ure. This July, a ministry audit team established there was "no 
transparency in the assessment of monthly rent for shops, allot¬ 
ment of shops and conclusion of contracts" at the complex. 

This was followed by the infamous probe by Intelligence 
Bureau officials into the 'antecedents' of Sateen himself, which 
sparked off another unseemly controversy. The three service 
chiefs had met Prime Minister Atal Behari Vajpayee to apprise 
him of their strong displeasure. The incident did little to 
improve the strained atmosphere in defence circles. 

Cohesiveness has never been so absent in 
the forces. The deepening rift in the defence 
ministry has clearly become too serious to 
ignore. George Fernandes has asked the 
three service chiefs to submit proposals for 
restructuring the mod in an effort to bridge 
this divide. He will also, say sources, use the 
Arun Singh Committee report prepared by 
the former minister of state way back in 
1990. The committee, which had first sug¬ 
gested major restructuring of the ministry, 
recommended measures for greater coordi¬ 
nation between the mlnisby and forces and 
for accountability in decision-making. 

However, with service chlefe threatening 
to get involved in litigation to keep their 
own stables clean, that would require a 
Herculean effort. Particularly as the govern¬ 
ment is preoccupied in major fire-^hting 
on diffnent fronts. ■ 
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BUREAUCRATS 


VIRTUE OF 
BEING AN 
INSIDER 

Riding the free economy wave, former 
bureaucrats and technocrats jump on 
to the corporate bandwagon 



OOPI ARORA 


B.K.BVIIQIIAL 


He was prtadpal aecnbay to the lata 
prim mhMarRa^ BanM. AHar 
nOramaal, he JohMd AK GihMilayS’ 


The tomiar chahman-manai 
dhaelar of ¥SHL has now M 
Ns mgea to Rattance Mae 


By MURAU KRISHNAN 

I F you thought Humphrey Appleliy of 
Ves Minister fame was a purely fictional 
character, think again, fie was a typical 
Indian bureauaat, at least he behaved 
like one, with a finger in every pie. And 
what might he have done after the show 
was over? Joined the lucrative private sector, 
of course. That’s what over 150 former civil 
servants—a virtual who’s who of India’s 
once-upon-a-time 'steel frame’—have done. 

From the slave wages of babudom, they 
have fanned out into the big bucks private 
sector, grabbed sought-after sinecures in 
powerful multinationaKs, banks and con¬ 
glomerates. As a serving bureaucrat rather 
euphemistically puts it; "They have found 
their niche in post-liberalisation India." 

“Gone are the times when a bureaucrat 
would pen his memoirs or settle down to a 
quiet retired life in his home town after 
putting in at least .JO years of service," says 
Vijay Karan, ex-( hi director. The high-pro¬ 
file sleuth, who handled the sir probe on 
the Rajiv Gandhi assassination, joined sail 
as security advisor after he retired. Now, he 
has launched his own security agency. 

Ex-bureaucrats are now jdaying a key role 
for new bosses in crucial infrastructure sec¬ 
tors—such as telecom, power, roads, ports 
and now insurance—where large-scale 
deregulation has taken place. 

For instance, in this investment-friendly 
climate, several former las officers have 
opened up 'polyclinics’ to sell their ser¬ 
vices. One such association is the 
Management & Economic Advisers in 
Delhi, comprising Suresh Mathur, former 
industry secretary, R. Vasudevan, former 
power seaetary, and Sanjeev Sundar, for¬ 
mer surface transport secretary. Mathur’s 


portfolio includes telecom giant .\iSti, 
and General Electric, while Sundar is a 
consultant for Bharat Forge, which is 
developing the Bangalore-Mysore express¬ 
way. "The work we do is new and, more 
importantly, it is within the ambit of the 
law," explains Sundar. 

"We are not used as liaison persons or lob¬ 
byists. Having worked in the government, 
we have learnt a lot and know how to 
re,spond to situations," says Vasudevan. In 
fact, this 'in-house’ knowledge is a key fac¬ 
tor that helps former bureaucrats land plum 
jobs. As one additional secretary explains; 
"In his long years in government, the bure¬ 
aucrat knows the system and is aware of ail 
procedures. More importantly, he knows 
how to cut through the red tape. He plays 
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ANOOPKAMATH 


the role of a facilitator, then, to the hilt." 

Agrees P. Murari, tx-secretary to the pres¬ 
ident and now an advisor to "Look at 
the telecom sector where the dice is heavi¬ 
ly loaded in favour of mtni and the Depart¬ 
ment of Telecommunication (dot). Having 
a [serson who knows the system can be hel¬ 
pful for private players." Mostly due to the 
fact that dot’s mammoth bureaucracy has 
been blocking reforms for more than two 
years, with even the pmo and finance min¬ 
istry trying to battle vested interests. 

Now that the bjp government is putting 
its much-touted information technology 
policy in place in its bid to make the coun¬ 
try "an IT powerhouse", it would have to 
start with a change in telecom policy. 
Which is why many bureaucrats have 
jumped onto the telecom bandwagon— 
they can at least lobby in the right places. 
"It does not surprise me then when Ajay 
Chaudhary, former sttni. chairman, joins 
Koshika, or when B.K. Synghal heads 
Reliance Telecom," says a Planning Com¬ 
mission official. "Sure, influence-p^dling 
cannot be ruled out," admits P.N. Abrol, 
advisor to Bharti Telecom. Says one exas¬ 
perated home ministry official: "The cor¬ 
poratisation of the bureauCTacy Is com¬ 
plete. Tlie role of the bureaucrat now is to 
win friends and influence people." 

In an environment dominated by a maze 
of rules, and further punctuated by clauses 
and sub-clauses, corpor^e houses and mnc 
executives are loath to operate without the 
assistance of experts in the field. Naturally, 
they are on the lookout for experience 
and seasoned hands. "Our technoaats are 
second to none in the world and their tal¬ 
ents are rechannellised," adds Murari. One 
International power and engineering giant 
has in fact hired middle-level bureaucrats 
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in each state to make its operations easier. 

So what are the reasons which motivate 
the former babu to service corporate top- 
guns or captains of industry? Money, say 
most. Putting their skills to further use and 
staying occupied, say others. But cracking 
the neta-babu-lala network and cutting 
through the giut of rules and regulations - 
that's surely a job no one can do better 
than a former insider. 

F ormer foreign recretary A.P. Venkat- 
eshwaran has a different spin to the 
growing influx of bureaucrats into the 
corporate world. "After 30 years in the 
bureaucracy, they must have gained ade¬ 
quate fulfilment in service. So I do not buy 
the theory that they want to do more." 
With former bureaucrats joining powerful 
corporate giants such as Reliance, Ven- 
kateshwaran feels that they would also act 
as a useful interface with the government. 
V. Krishnamurthy, former cmd Maruti and 
SAIL, echoes these sentiments. "Knowing 
the bureaucracy, they provide easy access 


and continue to nurture their wide circle 
of friends in government," he says. 

With areas such as banking, insurance 
and coal mining opening up, the flow of 
former bureaucrats is only 
likely to increase. Naren 
Joshi, managing director of 
iiic, has already left to join 
multinational ing Insura¬ 
nce. Steel baron Lakshmi 
Mittal, the richest nri, has, 
for instance, managed to 
woo and hire a host of peo¬ 
ple from SAM. for ispat's com¬ 
mercial marketing opera¬ 
tions. Among them are 
M.R.R. Nair, former sail 
chairman, and its executive 
dirertot, Malai Mukherjee. 

Earlier, at the end of a 
long association with the government, and 
after totalling his pension, gratuity and 
leave travel (pre-fifth Pay Commission 
bonanza), an 'honest' bureaucrat would 
have earned a modest sum to buy a flat. 


But that is a thing of the past. The fifth paj 
commission hiked salaries, but there ii 
more to look forward to. 

In the '90s aspiration overdrive, the rett 
red bureaucrat may even Ig' 
nore some service rules, such 
as the one which decrees thal 
he has to wait two yean 
before embarking on any 
other business or work, 
Remember the Rathlkanta 
Basu controversy—the forraei 
i&B secretary joined media 
tycoon Rupert Murdoch's Stai 
TV as (,EO even before his two 
years were over. 

With the Rakesh Mohan 
Committee report on infra¬ 
structure projecting that 
$120 billion would pum¬ 
ped into core sectors such as telecom, 
power, roads, mines and ports In the next 
five years, it's boomtime for ex-bureau¬ 
crats. They will not only be gainfully re¬ 
employed. They will hit paydirt. ■ 
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Thackeray was almost god. Now, in the eyes of Mumbai, the iron fist turns into 
a gimmicky sleight of hand. The cartoonist ends up as a caricature of himself. 


By SUJATA ANANDAN and AJITH PILLAI 


B AL Thackeray has terrorised Mumbai, Maharashtra and 
India far too often. Love him or hate him, his threats 
have always been taken seriously—a large Marathi con¬ 
stituency has even justified his extremism. Not anymore. 
The image of Thackeray, as the man who can set Mumbai 
aflame, is cracking up. The Shiv Sena chief, says Maharashtra Times 
editor Kumar Ketkar, "has become an emperor without clothes, 
being applauded by those around him", 
k And suddenly, the joke is on Thackeray. In bars and suburban 
trains, people talk of how Enron ceo Rebecca Mark gifted him a 
few Bambi posters and comic books. Of how the Sena mouth¬ 
piece, Saamna, recounted with pride the 
fact that Michael Jackson used the toilet 
at Matoshree, Thackeray's residence. 

How Thackeray, impressed by the Pakis¬ 
tan high commissioner who called'bn 
him, assured him that he was all for 
Indo-Pak matches... But the biggest joke 
doing the rounds is this; turning 
Thackeray's self-proclaimed doctrine that 
"reading kills originality" on its head, 
they are sniggering that 'librarian' must 
be a four-letter word in his dictionary. 

Even a year ago, the mocking of the 
Sena chief by the common people would 
have been unthinkable. Now even cab¬ 
bies and paanwailahs are dismissive— 

"fialasaheb has only time for altu-faltu 
(frivolous) issues," says one taxi driver. 

Even the Letters to the Editor columns of 
Marathi papers are beginning to reflect 
the general disenchantment with Thac¬ 
keray. From an object of terror, the Sena 
chief has become a subject of ridicule. 

The circulation of Saamna, the paper he 
edits, is dipping and the average Mum- 
baiite has begun to question the warped 
logic of some of his actions. 

On December 15, Mumbal^rs came 
out on the streets in protest,‘unfurling 
banners on Chowpatty beach, 'Bombay 
does not belong to you alone, Mr Thackeray' or 'We have the right 
to choose'. Without even waiting for police clearance, a band of 
left-leaning activists rallied around teachers, professionals, stu¬ 
dents to raise a voice against the mckus Tliacketay created about 
the screening of Fire, prompting Shiv Sainiks to vandalise cinema 
hails. When policemen enquired about their plan of action, the 
reply was sharp and spontaneous: “Watever else we may do, at 
^Jgst we will not take off our clothes." 

Hj^e obvious reference was to the underwear rally or 'chaddi 
IHnorcha', as Thackeray calls it, by Shiv Sainiks in front of actor 



Dilip Kumar's residence to protest against his stand on the film. 
Thackeray was at his sabre-rattling best, and said his Sainiks would 
prevent the screening unless the names of the characters in the 
film were changed to Saira and Shabana. 

By December 17, with criticism coming thick and fast, lliackeray 
watered down his gripe. First, he said that though he was oj^tosed 
to the film, he would not disrupt its screening; then, he made noi¬ 
ses that the Centre should see to it that the Nathuram Godse play 
was staged; and even relented on the Pakistan cricket Issue and said 
he would not oppose an Indo-Pak cricket match, lliis was certain¬ 
ly not the trademark Balasaheb Mumbaikars are used to. 

Says Pushpa Bhave, professor in a suburban college: "Thackeray 
is in for a surprise. I hear people in busa and suburban trains ques¬ 



P.M. SHIROOHK/VI/TOI 


The ‘undeiwear’ protest against Olllp Kumar was further 
proof of Thackeray^ love of the ridiculous. 


tion the manner in which he has tried to communalise a simple 
cultural issue like Fire.” She also points out that people have begun 
to wonder why the Sena chief should object to a film on lesbian¬ 
ism when he hosted Michael Jackson, once accused of being a pae¬ 
dophile. Among the suburban commuters that Bhave speaks of is 
Prof. V.G. Kulkami, a scientist and founder director of the Horn) 
Bhaba Institute for Science Education. Despite living In the vicin¬ 
ity of the Sena Bhavan at Dadar, Kulkami believes "debates must 
be peaceful, ft is for the people to decide whether Fire will bomb at 
the box office or be another Hum Aapke Main Kaun”. 
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■ The Supreme CoMhaedecreed ^ithepeti- 
mtiu^&iicase nfiKdnftm spring 
p Oa medkfSo^ucior-emaitus D% Kumar 
»stayed off limits vis^-iis the film but 
at length abad die decline of a city. Excerpts: 

How wovlil yon describe Bombay? 

Disgusting, it Is no longer the city in 
which we lived our better years. The situ¬ 
ation has been continuous^ deteriorating 
in the past few years, mote rapidly now 
than before. There should be limits. Yeh 
hn tUreeka hail You don't agree with some- 
one^ gDomfe bhej do. it is not the stamp of 
a dvUised city. Gangsterism, vandalism— 
that is all tliat is left of Bombay. Vk have 
endured all this for decades. I like to be 
free. But I have been given this security. 
$o ttalnfi have changed for yon? 
Everything has changed. Even the name of 
Bombay Iw changed. They have changed 
the name of streets. Nothing is the same. 
You have shown courage in stand¬ 
ing op to a fiudst intimidation that 
seems to have overtaken Bombay. 

I have done nothing extraordinary... 
What about the 'chaddl mor^'? 
That's true. There was some tamasha but 


in die din 1 did not follow anything. And 
anyway I do not wish to comnient on ii. 
It is for the fudges to decide. 

Has the indbntry rallied behind yon? 
There have beoi some sporadic telephone 
calls adding up to not very much, 
Thackeray uses the word'Baklstaai' 
for yon as an abase becanse yon acc¬ 
ept^ the Nishan-e-Pakistan award. 
1 do not see why there should be a stigma 
involved in accepting a bonafide award 
horn a bonafide government. Mo kya 
taklif hoti hail The kattar fundamentalists 
have so thoroughly polarised people into 
Hindus and Muslims. Only when you 
meet and mix with other people do you 
realise that there are the good and the 
bad among all, that all are human beings, 
that all religious scriptures basically say 
the same things. But all that we see here 
today is a foolish indulgence in medieval 
exercise. When communication technol¬ 
ogy today has bridged all the gaps and 
distances, they persist in facing away 
from the sun and turning to the dark 
side... What will be the future of our chil¬ 
dren? A whole generation will grow up 
believing in these differences. This is all 



Thackeray's utterances on women; the 
slanderous language he has used against 
political rivals and allies; his intolerance 
of the media—they've all boomeranged. 

When the Sena was in the Opposition, 
there was a stamp of bravado in his call¬ 
ing chief ministers and others in power 
names. But now with his own party in 
power, his ridiculing .Sharad Pawar, for 
instance, and describing him as a "sack 
of flour" rings hollow. The question on 
everyone's mind is why Thackeray is 
not setting his own house in order 
before launching into tirades against 
leaders of other political parties. 

S ENA watchers are now agreed that 
the decline of the Sena, in general, 
and Thackeray, in particular, has 
begun. The downslide became visible 
after the Sena rout in the '98 Lok Sabha 
elections—Thackeray had till then belie¬ 
ved he was beyond defeat. However, not 
only did the Muslims, whom he'd wooed 
in his campaign, vote against him but 
even caste Hindus and Dalits turned 
away. The Sena even got a dnibbing on 
its home turf, Oadar, in central Mumbai. 

According to political observers, the 
Sena chief's decline can be plotted from 
some of his actions and verbal excesses 
since February. Here is how Thackeray 
contributed to his own downslide; 

• In his election campaign, the Sena chief tefened to Sonia 
Gandhi as die "Congress cow". He mimicked her and accused the 
Congress leader and her daughter of "using their bodies to attract 


young men". Of then Congress president 
SItaram Kesri, he said that "despite hav¬ 
ing Sonia Gandhi to gaze upon he con¬ 
tinued to be impotent". Thackeray made 
an obscene gesture to illustrate this 
point. The result of this rhetoric? People, 
particularly women, walked out of his 
meetings—a poll wipeout followed. 

• When an inner-party conclave held 
him responsible for the poll debacle, he 
decided to go on a three-month politi¬ 
cal sanyas. But before this he demanded 
the resignation of his own chief minis¬ 
ter as a diversionary tactic. The result? 
Everyone saw through the gimmick. 

• When he was forced to cancel rallies 
during the much-publicised 'Saffron 
Week' in October after the feedback from 
the districts indicated there would be a 
poor turnout, he blamed It on the unsea- 
sonal rain. When newspapers reported it 
had not rained for weel», Thackeray took 
on the media, but he stood expose. 

• In response to Pawar's accusation that 
law and order had deteriorated, he had 
this to say at a public function at Cho- 
wpatty: "Mumbai is the safest city in 
the country. Ask women journalists 
who go to five-star hotels, eat and drink 
and do other things there and come 
home safe at 3 am unescorted." This 
was said when Mumbai was being ter¬ 
rorised by the underworld. 

•The Sena chief set up a 'Pramukh Relief Fund' and asked for dona¬ 
tions. This call, police officials point out, triggered off large-scale 
extortionism in the city by Sain^ and the underworld. Which, In 


SHERWINCflASTO/AP 



To protest the BJP’s Indecision, 
the Sena executed a mock 
hanging of Ifande Mataram’. 
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Evan JoshI iloesii’t takeTliackaray seriously. When the 
boss last wanted him out, he took a holiday to Khandala. 


turn, led to protests from traders and busi¬ 
nessmen. Thackeray admonished the business 
community for exaggerating the problem. 

• By pressuring chief minister Manohar Joshi 
to denounce the findings of the Srikrishna 
Commission findings on the floor of the 
assembly, Thackeray further damaged his 
aedibility. The Sena chief not only rubbished 
the findings, but also cast aspersions on the 
integrity of the judge. Also, the recovery of 
arms by the police from various Sena shakhas 
gave aedence to reports that the Sena was try¬ 
ing to engineer another riot in Mumbai. 

• From disrupting the Ghulam Ali concert to 
attacking cinemas screening Fire, Thackeray 
went overboard with his Pakistan and Muslim 
bashing. Citizens of Mumbai struggling with 
the economic recession did not find inanities 
like "If Shabana is on fire then 1 am prepared 
to douse the flames” amusing. Neither did 
people see any logic in Thackeray threats that 
he would disrupt Indo-Pak cricket matches in 
Mumbai when no such match had been 
scheduled in the dty in the firstplace. 

• At his annual Oussehra rally, the Sena 
chief promised free power to farmers. 

Without consulting the state government. 

T^vo months on, even farmen have given up 
on the fi'ee power scheme. 

Victim of his own megalomania, Thackeray's aces are slowly run¬ 
ning out of steam. His startling statements have even lost their 
shock value. His sexual innuendoes attract contempt. Instead star¬ 
ing at everyone, including his ardent supporters, Is a long list of fail¬ 
ures. The Sena manifesto was signed by Thackeray and titled ‘My 
[ Fromises'—whlch pledged to provide essential commodities at a 
fixed price for five years; jobs for 27 lakh unemployed; free housing 


for sium-dwellers; and subsidised meals for the poor at one rupee. 

The Sena report is a virtual blank on ail these. Even the pre-poll 
promise that the Sena government would provide sackfuls of chew¬ 
ing tobacco and lime at every police station has never figured in any 
budgetary allocation. Thackeray has ieamt the hard way that ail 
that he promises cannot be implemented. The government has to 
have hinds. In the Opposition, populist promises could be made 
with ease. But in government, Aese promises have to be fulfilled. 
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At public tnoetfbgs, the Sena chief bares his controversial self 


(Wien Outlook coinCiMinr Bal Tftackeray, 
he nfiised to 0te magazine. Baton 
December is, R after Bk Supreme Court 
called far fatndnt tm the fix issue, the 
Shiv Sena supremo was hts usual self. At 
an efening meeting with a group of Dalits 
in ioif^ Bombay, he spewed venom on bjp 
bmiiirt, UKludIng Advani, forgoing soft on 
Excerpts from the public speech: 

• My boys came to me the other day to 
ask, "Saheb, we are thinking of demon- 
strating at Dilip Kumar's house in 
protest against his support to Fire. 
Should we hold a 'chaddl morcha'?* I 
said 'Do Itl', Now I want to ask you, if 
you oui't beat to see half-nude bodies, 
you expect us to subject outselva to 
fully unclothed ones in Fite. If you can't 
take otir fire, you expect us to put up 
with your Sames? 

• If you change the names of Slta and 
Radha to Salra or Shabana in Fire, I will 
not have any objections. 

• I am not against Muslims, I tell you. But 
that Naqvi (Union minister of state for 
i&B), I say, he is like us. He understands 
what we mean about Fire. 

• Advani was earlier with us. Now he is 
against us. I adc him what were you and 



what are you now? What happened 
to your rath yatra? What was that all 
about then? 

• Vajpayee does not know what to do 
with himself. He has so many contradic¬ 
tory partners. He tries to grab this man's 
dhotar (dhoti), he loses hold of that other 


thatShm^ 

him bff naote. I canltim 
yancha pohl^(a sai±pf flmir). 

• As f(» Sonia 6aiulh), you want to ' 
import a prime mfnister now? Have you / 
not had enou|^ Of white oile? A%( ' 
Btlti& left this cmu^ aSei 1$0 ye^-' 
of rule, now you want anii^er oik? 

• We are proud of Babasahd) Ambedkaf. 
He was bom in Mahsashtra. We are 
proud of Lata Mangeshkar, of Sunil 
Gavaskar. As for the rest, these people. 
areaUdalals. 

• I love cricket. But I banned Pakistan 
playing cricket in India because th^ 
call Jammu and Kashmir their own 
country. 

• Ihere is no need for elections in the 
country. They mean so much expenses. 
Demoaacy is a system where people 
don't get justice. I don't believe in it. 
People ask me: so why do you contest 
the polls? 1 tell the people: for you, 
only. I choose to contest elections to 
help deliver you from poverty which is 
a cause. When will it be removed? 

• Dalits are upset that according to tradi¬ 
tional lore. Brahmins were made from 
God's head and they horn his bottom. 1 
tell you why don't you do shlrshasana? 
Then the feet come up and the head goes 
down. Automatically you will dominate 
Brahmins. 


This is Thackeray’s main 
fault line. Even for the mid¬ 
dle class Maharashtrian, he 
has been reduced to a god 
who has failed. Notes 
Aroon Tikekar, editor of the 
Marathi dally, IMsatta: "A 
year ago people stopped 
taking him seriously. Thac¬ 
keray has now become a 
subject of derision. He 
would have done a lot bet¬ 
ter if he kept to himself and 
stopped interfering in the 
government." 

Tikekar and his paper 
came under attack last year 
when Thackeray found it 
difficult to digest the criti¬ 
cism levelled at him thr¬ 
ough the Loksatta editorials. 

So, the Sena chief resorted 
to his now familiar below- 
the-belt hits—"Tikekar dri¬ 
nks and sleeps with women of Forras Road". The editor retorted that 
his alleged womanising and drinking should be of concern only to 
his wife. The Sena chief is worried that two major Marathi papers— 
Loksatta and Maharashtra Times—have turned against him. 

Also working against Thackeray is his own rantings against 


noted Marathi writer P.L 
Deshpande. At the func¬ 
tion where he received the 
Maharashtra Bhushan 
award from chief minister 
Manohar joshi, the writer 
spoke out against the auto¬ 
cratic style of governance 
that prevailed in the state. 
This instigated Baiasaheb's 
wrath and he made it pub- 
lically known that Desh¬ 
pande should be grateful 
that he was being given the 
award since he (Thackeray) 
claimed it was actually ear¬ 
marked for him. 

The literary world was 
upset by this remark. Such 
is Deshpande's standing 
that even a Sena supporter 
like Narfi Patekar spoke out. 
"Balasaheb, you can contin¬ 
ue to trample over people. 
But one day when you turn back you will find there is no one 
behind you." Thackeray, it is alleged, saw to it that Patekar's films 
were not released in Mumbai till the latter tendered an apology. 
Thackeray's decline is once again reflected in the fact that his 
famed remote-control also seems to have run out of batteries. 
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Ministers who at one time played out the whims of their party 
chief have learnt to disregard his tantrums. This at one point led 
Balasaheb to threaten that the ministerial privilege of having 
revolving lights on cars would be withdrawn. Nothing happened. 

Ditto with his oft-repeated threat to sack his chief minister. Last 
October, when Thackeray first raised the oust-Joshi slogan, the 
CM rushed to Matoshree to apologise and iron out the differences. 


hardcore fundamentalists leave women of other religions alone.” 
With no social issues and only his own government to criticise, 
Thackeray is lashing out against the aiP leadership. In recent 
weeks, Advani and Vajpayee have been at the receiving end of 
Thackeray's signed editorials in Samm. 

Other than the aiP, Thackeray has trained his guns on trlsdal 
Issues, pucl's Yogesh Kamdar believes that there is no need to 


This April when Thackeray reiterated the 
threat, he chose to holiday at Khandala. 
Thackeray has cried wolf far too often 
vis-a-vis Joshi's removal, further corrod¬ 
ing his credibility. Points out Prakash 
Akolkar, who has written a history of the 
Sena: "The sacking of Joshi issue is one 
singular act that has led to tremendous 
loss of credibility. Thackeray is now iso¬ 
lated by his own partymen. His own peo¬ 
ple do not believe him." 

T he Sena chief has had to contend 
with the reality that things have cha¬ 
nged since the days when he seemed 
all-powerful to his Sainiks by virtue of his 
ability to get Congress chief ministers to 
do his bidding. Now Joshi seems to be the 
man in a position to get things done. The 
focus of the Sainiks has subtly shifted to 
Mantralaya from Matoshree. 

Strangely enough, Thackeray is also per¬ 
haps the only genuine leader of the 



Opposition in the state although ^is 
party is in power! in this avatar he has 
done enough to destabilise the govern¬ 
ment with his damaging statements 
against his own ministers and the Sena's 
ally, the bjp. In fact, in private state bjp 
leaders point out that their party will do 


Thackeray assured Pakistani high commissioner Ashraf 
QazI that he didn’t mind Indo-Pak matches, than retracted. 
His mimicking Sonia at poll ralllas (beloiw) boomeranged. 


well to sever ties with the Sena because 


Balasaheb is fast becoming an embarrass- tJ.. a Thackerayise every cultural, political and 

ment. His penchant to laugh at the piob- social issue. "As far as popular perception 

lems of others have not gone down well. " ' -7 ' « goes, Thackeray is seen as a reprehensible 

Gopinath Munde, for example, wdl not J obnoxious character despised by 

forget the fyurWyo to damflkya quip from d|||||||ggjHHfV,|[ , all." Adds Mahanagar editor Nikhll 

the Sena chief when the bjp minister's Wagle; "Thackeray has no issues left so 

name was linked to a tamasha artiste. l|H|^H|i his people have done an undetweu 

Now, Thackeray, sensing his own mar- |H||^ f TT \ march. Perhaps it could serve as a dre» 

ginalisation, is fighting with his back to j L rehearsal for the polls when the people 

the wall. This is why he is back to hard- , . ^ . WR ; . , / I will undress and expose the Sena." 

core Hindutva and seeking to bring back - , ^ M • I y it is the ballot box that Thackeray is most 

to the fore the lumpen elements in the dBka||M ^ ; Ji } ■ concerned about. With assembly elections 

Sena. That's why he is supportive of I ll in the state due in a year's time, Sena lead- 

attacks on theatres and chaddi marches, ' l|\ ers are worried about their prospects. Poor 

Observes writer Vikram Chandra: "This is ^ governance, it is widely recognised, could 

a government that seems to encourage R \ be the undoing of the Sena-Bjp combine, 

the breakers of the law. The lav is being ll As for Thackeray, he finds himself in a 

abused by the same people who are sup- PH||H|||g il P^liat position where for the first time 

posed to guard it, throwing the system '■ he is feeling isolated. His usns—his 

into some sort of anarchy." Adds Tikekar: . brazenness, his contempt for political 

"Maharashtra deserves a better govern- opponents,hispositionlngas ananti- 

ment. Thackeray may not be as naive as . . >. 4 , ! intellectual and his add tongue—are 

he may seem to be. He is attempting to - V , . - ' Il v : ' V . bringing him diminishing returns. Ketkar 

consolidate his constituency." who has known him for 30 years feels 

This is a perception social activist Asghar AH Engineer agrees sorry for the man. "He is not contemptible but pathetic. Those 

with: "In one sense Thackeray's utterances might seem to border who come to him come with a feeling of past respect—not for 

on the ridiculous. Thackeray may seem mad. But it is a calculated what he is but what he was. He is like a lonely old man sitting in 

madness with a view to consolidating Hindu votes again, a political verandah. He always wanted to play god. But he is now 

Otherwise why should he target women of another religion? Even realising that he is not quite god.” ■ 
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The new Philips FW 326 with Incredible Surround. 

You've got to hear my new CD system to believe it. It's got this Incredible Surround. 
So even though I haven't put my speakers far apart, the music still comes from 
all around. It's got lots more amazing features - at an incredible price of Rs. 13,990. 

I can't wait to listen to all my latest CDs. But that's if Sheila and gang let me near it. 
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PUNJAB 


Who’ll Blink First? 

As Badal and Tohra slug it out, the party veers towards a split 


T. NAiUYAN 



H iS supporters may cringe at the epi¬ 
thet 'khalnayak' but Shiromani Guru- 
dwara Prabandhak Committee (sere) 
president Gurcharan Singh Tohra has to 
take part of the blame for triggering off a 
crisis in the Akali Dal by asking chief min¬ 
ister Parkash Singh Badal to give up his 
other post, party presidentship. 

Tohra claimed this was for the good of 
the party—he even got five supporters, all 
ministers, to resign—but Badal refused to 
pay heed and instead upped the ante 
against his old rival. Tohra has been 
served a showcause notice, which he must 
reply to in IS days, by the disciplinary 
committee of the Shiromani Akali Dai 
(sad) for his statements against the state 
government, its alliance partner, the bjp, 
and his anti-Badal agenda. 

Tohra said he will maintain “complete 
silence" on the showcause. Later, the Akal 
Takht jathedar Ranjit Singh—whom Badal 
met last week—was prompted to appeal to 
both leaders to end their row. last Friday, 
both Tohra and Badal were in Amritsar for 
a private function—they called on Manjlt 
Si^ Calcutta, one of the Tohra loyalists 
who quit, but didn't come face to face. 

At the root of foe crisis is the tercentenary 


Tohra and Badal: fighting lor the same turf 

celebrations of the Khalsa panth on April 
13 next year for which a Rs 160-CTore bud¬ 
get has been set aside. Tohra has zealously 
guarded his position as head of the sgpc for 
27 years. And when Badal threatened to 
poach on that turf by announcing that his 
government would take over the manage¬ 
ment of foe Khalsa celebrations, Tohra 
lashed out. He said managing a religious 
event was not the task of a government. He 
suggested that sgfc be given the funds so 
that it could organise the event, but Badai's 
government butted in with other plans. 

In a bid to protect his territory and con¬ 
solidate his religious hold, Tohra has started 



playing foe Sikh card. At one public gather- 
I ing recently, he urged the pec^le to adhere 
to rdigious codes. In the row with Badal, 
Tohra may have foitially attempted to bully 
him just enough to extract a few sops, but 
once the pitch turned ugly with accusations 
and counter-accusations, it was difficult for 
either faction to back oE At one point, 
Tohra too oheted to quit, but his heroic 
offer was lost in foe din of a Badal-spon- 
sored meet of 10 members of the sgpc exec¬ 
utive committee who said Tohra should go. 
"We have received complaints against 
Tohra even from the bjp," says sad general 
secretary Sukhdev Singh Dhlndsa. 

Wth the sudden escalation of hostilities 
from the Badal camp, Tohra has been per¬ 
haps checkmated at his own game and is, 
therefore, yet to outline his war strategy. 
He, of course, laughed oE the showcause; 
"Let me see what it says and then I will 
reply.” His confidant. Col. Jasmer Singh 
Bala, who was suspended from sad for pub¬ 
licly supporting the sgpc chief's stand, sees 
a no-holds-barred encounter ahead. 

"We will ask Tohra supporters to resign 
from the Vidhan Sabha, after identifying 
the seats which have not been won with 
Badai's support, even if that ultimately 
means a win for the Congress. Badal will 
be in big trouble when we force byelec¬ 
tions on him," says Bala. The threat, com¬ 
ing soon after the Akali defeat in the 
Adampur byelection, is ominous. In fact, 
at a recent public appearance in Jalandhar, 
Badal did have to fend off angry party 
workers who felt that they did not have 
any access to the party high command. 

In the current feud, the Tohra faction has 
little more to show than the dramatic resig¬ 
nations of the ministers. Their strength in 
the state legislature is not enough to make a 
dent. In foe Centre too they have no choice 
but to continue to stand by foe Badal camp 
because they can't side with the Congress. 
"There is no threat to the government, nor 
is there any danger of a split,” says state 
finance minister Kanwaijit Singh. 

Political observers are giving another 
spin. They claim Badal is keen to get rid of 
foe Tohra men because they will try to 
"subvert his attempt to instal his son 
Sukhbir as chief minister”. 

"The confrontation is becoming more 
personality-oriented, rather than ideologi¬ 
cal, and that may lead to the reemergence 
of extremist politics. ITtat is the danger,” 
says Pramod Kumar, director of the 
Institute for Development and Commu¬ 
nication. In this fighfon religious turf, 
each leader will have to pose as the more 
responsible custodian of the faith, giving 
the go-by to a mandate that had clearly 
voted for moderation, against fundamen¬ 
talism. All this might, of course, end up 
helping foe Congress, unwittingly. ■ 

N.K. Puri In Chandigarh 
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ByRANJITBHU SHAH_ 

I T was literally the nigiu of long knives. 
Just when everyone thought Indian 
Airlines was getting its act together, civil 
aviation minister Ananth Kumar, a rela¬ 
tive greenhorn In the business of run¬ 
ning commercial aviation, pulled the plug. 
At one stroke last Friday, he demolished the 
Air India-lndian Airlines joint board, com¬ 
prising some of the most distinguished 
names in tourism and the service sector. 
The ostensible reason: the goverrunent's 
ire against Air India-lndian Airlines board 
chairman P.C. Sen for proposing to set up a 
holding company with a joint management 
group to synergise operations of the two 
national canlers. A move that would ulti¬ 
mately pave the way for its merger. To be 
sure, the removal of Sen and the others is 
not entirely without precedent. Three for¬ 
mer A1 chiefs, D.S. Mathur, Brljesh Kumar 
and .S.P. Gupte, had been shunted out; as 
had been lA managing directors Air Marshal 


S.S. Ramdass, L. Vasudev and R. Prasad. 

This time around, things ate slightly dif¬ 
ferent though. lA, after several hiccups, is 
well on the track to recovery. A recent imrb 
survey shows lA has beaten its rival private 
airlines on performance and acquired the 
status of the 'most preferred airline'—it was 
the 'least preferred' in 1994; the lA market 
share, which dipped to 58 per cent in 
December 1995, jumped to 69 per cent last 
year. According to airline 
sources, the financial posi¬ 
tion has also improved. In 
1993-94, for instance, oper¬ 
ating losses were Rs 68 
crore; this year, lA's profit 
figures are slated to touch 
Rs 267 crore. And the air¬ 
lines is slated to make a net 
profit of Rs 45 crore after a 
gap of eight years. 

Why then did the avia¬ 
tion ministry decide to 
dump the board? While 


Sen himself declined comment, Ananth 
Kumar dropped a broad hint when he told 
Parliament that the holding company did 
not seem viable—and that the government 
was interested in combining operations of 
the two national carriers to eliminate com¬ 
petition only on certain sectors like the 
booming Gulf routes. So, the board setting 
up a holding company, specifically aimed 
at merging the two, was at variance with 
the government view and 
hence taken as a slight. 
The Bjp government, unlike 
its prrfecessors in the Uni¬ 
ted Front, was making it 
clear that the merger was 
not on its list of prlorltia. 
But the catch comes here. 
Airline sources say that the 
plea that the holding com¬ 
pany had been formed 
without 'Informing' the 
government is not true. At 
ttie nub of the debate Is the 
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AVIATION 


4nll k (m cid hand at aviation. As 
joint seCKtary, ndidstry of dvil aviation, he 
his overS^ ptiHcy New as chairman and 
:nmagbig,^ek>r/ tndim Airlines, he k 
dfo^ti^l^ietrtent policy. As member of 
thf jtdat ^k ld^-Indlan Airlines board for 
av^ Baljal knows what die ad- 

; tiprini k all about. He told Outlook 
will be an working to the 
i^iftl^ sttngtiis of the airlines, 

vFHolityt My emphasis will be to 
. jbciease our m^et share and capitalising 
our Strengths in a competitive envlion< 
/Blent. The main objec< 
tlves ob^ously are to 
Improve ptc^uctlvity 


report submitted by audit 
and consultancy firm A.F. 

Fergusons. Among other 
things, it recommended 
that the joint manage¬ 
ment group would support 
the Ai-iA holding company 
in the merger run-up. It 
said the board of directors 
of the holding company 
should have three or four 
industry representatives 
from psus, chiefs of estab¬ 
lished organisations in the 
tourism industry, aviation 
specialists from comiwnies 
like Hindustan Aeronautics; and that the 
chairman of the holding company should 
also be its MD. 

A CCORDiNG to one estimate, the 
merger of the two airlines would cre¬ 
ate a Rs 7,500 crore holding company 
with accumulated losses of Rs 2,500 crorc 
based on the 1998 fiscal balance-sheet with 
a fleet of 78 airlines and .36,000 employees. 
But that was not to be. The Fergusons 
report was taken up for discussion by the 
board twice, once in the presence of the 
aviation secretary. So the plea that the gov¬ 
ernment was not in the know is a bit thin. 

The other sticky issue is disinvestment, 
in August this year, the Disinvestment 
Commission recommended a partial disin¬ 
vestment of Air India. In finance minister 
Yashwant Sinha’s budget speech, the gov¬ 
ernment announced it would also restruc¬ 
ture lA and reduce its stake to 49 per cent 
in three years. "A merger would have 
meant that the Disinvestment Commi¬ 
ssion would have to take a fresh look," says 
a ministry official. Under aviation rules, 
only AI is permitted to have a foreign alr- 


and raise revenues. 

n«Qs: Atfitudes have to change. Our 
empha^ is gfang to be on mal^ ser¬ 
vices more personalised. As you would 
appreciate, theft is no Ihnlts on^how 
much you can improve in the service sec¬ 
tor. The sky is the limit. For Instance, bag¬ 
gage handling is an important area that 
needs to be looked into. Now you need 
specialised handling of baggage. Pass¬ 
engers need to make last-minute changes 
which calls for better coordination 
between different wings of the airlines. I 
have already set up a Product Upgrade 


ment are well laid dbiini. toflte fi» 
didnvesbttent|m the two kii^na (Al and 
lA) can be different. The govetnrnent IS' 
looking into it Wia are also Ipok^ at the 



Baljal: “Attitudes have to change” 

line equity partner when it disinvests. But 
if the two merge, a foreign airliner would 
hold equity in lA too. 

Sources say the disinvestment process 
itself was clear on what was 
needed. According to Ferg- 
usons, if disinvestment was • CnVlM 

spread out over a long peri- ' 

(xl—say, three years, as the 
government was planning— NlWiMljl 

then "the holding company IIUMtil 

could effectively direct the iilA | 

synergising process”. There - 

were other causes for dis¬ 
content as well. The min¬ 
istry was reportedly upset / 
with the lA decision to raise 
fares by ll.S per cent in 
October, the eighth in as 
many years. Sen, a no-nonsense profession¬ 
al, whose term was to expire in February 
this year, reportedly attributed the hike to 
escalating costs and a depreciating rupee, 
but the ministry stressed the airlines should 
have been "consumer-friendly". 


On this 

it a lot ^ seem for, Impto^mt here. 
Oh an issue Bte this, it is eBfficult to be 
h^t^ at any stage. After #, if Ah bidla 
cni improve Ih on-time pe^imande to 
as high as ^ to 90 pa cott, there it no 
reason why lA cannot do it. Obvtoosly It 
means, everyrme including the cmd has 
to puU.tip his socks. 

On tike sacking of the board: 1 am 

twuuYAN new and am looking at 
things. I would not like 
to comment. 


The fare apart, there has 
been considerable tension 
Iretween the lA manage¬ 
ment and the ministry 
over the purchase of atr- 
42 turboprop aircraft. The 
lA management strongly 
lobbied with the govern¬ 
ment against the turbo¬ 
props, which would be 
expected to operate on 
loss-making routes. But 
the government pressed 
for the aircraft, .saying it 
was opening up feeder 
routes, and lA's ageing 
fleet wouldn't be able to cope. The govern¬ 
ment stand was backed by "some top 
administration officials" and rsus like 
Hindustan Aeronautics which would 
assemble the plane under licence from 
French aviation firm Aerospatiale. 

The Ai-iA board gave in a 
couple of weeks ago but 
attached conditions the 
' government would find 

to ™ct: that the 
FjofllllllA would have to hike its 
prices by a whopping ISO 
on most routes; 
® that the government would 

have to give the airline an 
interest-free loan or meet 
the costs of acquiring the 
’ aircraft. That, sources say, 

didn't please the ministry. 

By removing Sen and the 
board, the ministry has disturbed placid 
waters. It will be interesting to watch 
whether lA, which seemed to be getting 
out of a hole after a hanowing phase in the 
early '90s when private airlines joined the 
fray, can keep the momentum going. ■ 
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Smoking i$ for adults - a very personal decisicm You choose to smoke. 

A non-smoker chooses not to. And both choices should be respected. 

A little courtesy is all it takes to make life easier for all concerned. Alvroys ask 

people before lighting up. And avoid smoking in crovrded places. 

These thoughtful gestures will play a major role in helping smokers and 
« 

non-smokers live as they always hove. In harmony. 



Xkis 0ittsage is Ismtgbt t9 ^ thi Xshssm IttsHtm ^ India in the interest 
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PRIDE AND PRAGMATISM 


W E can see the reasons why you’ve 

done it, but we can't accept or appr¬ 
ove of it." So the former Japanese 
ambassador Noda told me, at the end 
of a discussion on India's nuclear tests 
with Asian security specialists whom I 
addressed at the International House of Japan. 1 was in 
Tokyo at the invitation of the Japanese foreign office, and 
specially the Japanese embassy, as part of efforts being 
made by the respective governments to get Indo-Japanese 
relations back to normalcy after the estrangement caused 
by the highly critical reaction of Japan’s previous govern¬ 
ment, led by Prime Minister Hashimoto, to India's Pokhran 
tests. Japan was the most articulate and condemnatory crit¬ 
ic of India at the G-8 Summit in Birmingham, held to dis¬ 
cuss the implications of these tests. The country suspended 
all direct economic aid to India, refused to host the Aid 
India Consortium meeting scheduled to be held this sum¬ 
mer in Tokyo, and opposed the aid coming to India from 
multilateral international financial institutions like the 
World Bank and the Asian Development Bank. Not only 
that, between May 1.3 and May 28, it diverted some of the 
assistance meant for India to Pakistan, hoping it might still 
persuade the latter country not to 
. conduct nuclear tests. Japan also indi- 

lile Japan cated an unwillingness to receive an 
ght have Indian special envoy in June, stating 

. that the Japanese public opinion 

ppeu would be in no mood to accept Indian 

inomic aid, explanations. The result: a break in 
communications with a country with 
ld5 pidccu which India has had the smoothest of 

restrictions political relations and long-standing 

Tananese fruitful economic cooperation. 

^ By September-Octo^r, Japan took 

lepreneurs note of the fact that India had com- 
[ndia. menced a dialogue with all the major 

powers of the world to bring relations 
back to normal. After receiving an ini¬ 
tial rebuff about deputing a special envoy, India was doubt¬ 
ful about taking any initiative to restore communications. 

It is in this context that the Japanese embassy thought of 
using non-official, but professionally knowledgeable chann¬ 
els to restore bilateral connections. Hence my trip to Tokyo. 
Japanese authorities organised meetings and discussions 
for me with members of the Japanese Parliament, senior- 
most officials of the Japanese foreign office, and the Japan¬ 
ese prime minister’s office. I found the Japanese establish¬ 
ment and Japanese academic circles divided in their opin¬ 
ions. Significantly, Japanese media seemed to be mote criti¬ 
cal of India. The impression I got was of a profound dichot¬ 
omy affecting Japan's attitude towards India. On the one 
hand, there's a deeply-felt emotional and moral objection 
to India's nuclear weaponisation rooted in their experience 
and memories of the Hiroshima-Nagasaki bombings. On 
the other, there are genuine sUategic and security apprehe¬ 
nsions that the horizontal proliferation of nuclear weapons 
is likely to become an incremental phenomenon, especially 
In the Aslan region, and can pose a general threat to secu¬ 


While Japan 
might have 
stopped 
economic aid, 
it has placed 
no restrictions 
on Japanese 
entrepreneurs 
in India. 


rity and stability in Asia. North Korea getting out of con¬ 
trol, an assertive China (specially in the context of Jiang 
Zemin's attitude towards Japan, expressed during his recent 
visit to Tokyo), the possibilities of Indo-Pak nuclear confro¬ 
ntation On Kashmir, and the likelihood of countries like 
Iraq and Iran acquiring nuclear weapons, all worry Japan. 

More interestingly, social scientists and academics point 
out, India's nuclear weaponisation jayachanoran 

may lend support to the national¬ 
ist right-wing segment's argument 
for the militarisation of Japan. 

They could argue that if a country 
like India, with a long tradition of 
opposition to nuclear weapons 
and commitment to genuine dis¬ 
armament, was compelled to wea- 
ponise itself, why should Japan 
remain subjected to the limita¬ 
tions imposed on it at the end of 
World War II? The question they 
might ask is whether Japan should 
be self-reliant regarding its defence, in the face of potential 
threats from nuclearly weaponised countries in the Asia- 
Pacific region. This is the basis on which Japan opposes 
horizontal proliferation of nuclear weapons, believes in the 
relevance and legitimacy of its security arrangements with 
the US, and is supportive of the mainstream selective non- 
proliferatic agenda of the international community. There 
is, however, a realisation that Japan's punitive political and 
economic response to the Indian nuclear tests were perhaps 
excessive. This realisation is underpinned by the fact that 
while the other important powers have resumed dialogue 
with India in one form or another, Japan for some time has 
remained stuck in its political posture towards India. 

T here is, thus, a dear desire to move out of this gro¬ 
ove. Jaswant Singh got the first signals when he met 
Mr Obuchi, Japan's cunent premier, in Manila dur¬ 
ing the ARF meetings in July. Japan also points out that 
while official economic assistance and other inputs into 
the Indian economy might have been suspend^, Japan 
has not put any ratrictions on the activities of its entre¬ 
preneurs in India. It's conscious of the importance of the 
Indian market, and seems to be getting back to a realistic 
attitude towards India after the initial emotional, impul¬ 
sive response. Japanese foreign minister Masahiko 
Koumura, speaking at a colloquium in Tokyo sponsored 
by newspaper Yomiurt Shimbun on October 31, mirrored 
this attitude when he said "Japan will continue to persis¬ 
tently pursue dialogues with both India and Pakistan. 

Japan also intends to seek further progress o^ nuclear dis¬ 
armament by the nuclear powers. We appreciate the fact 
that both India and Pakistan have been expressing a will¬ 
ingness to support nuclear non-proliferation." 

Japan seems to be in the process of getting down from 
the high horse it climbed on to earlier this year. Given its 
traditionally substantive and symbiotic relations with 
India, India too should do all it can to bridge the chasm 
that had emerged in response to Japan's strong reaction. ■ 
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To smoke or not is a very personal decision. You choose not to, A smoker 
chooses to. And both choices should be respected. If you wont smokers to 
smoke elsewhere , a gentle request could serve the purpose. Ask politely. 
There's no reason why your request should not be heeded This is what 
understanding is all about. And will go ci long way in helping non smokers 
and smokers live os they always have. In harmony. 
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■ The VHP's Vishwa Ved Sammelan 
in Delhi recently had around 800 
participants—scholars and sad 
hus. Once they finished mulling 
over Hindutva lessons, a group— 

143 of them, all from South 
India—had this strange wish: to 
gieet Sonia Gandhi. And 
bless her. So overwhelmed 
was the madam of 10 
Janpath that she handed 
them a kurta and dhoti, and 
a hamper of a coconut and 
five apples each. 

RANDOM NOTES: Tlw RS8’ ehintan batthak In Nagpur may 
hava baan off f/mAo for tha madia, but tvm-a trUla aatbon- 
huad~loumallat$ managad to got a look-in. BalUr Puitf, 
chairman of ‘Bualnoaa and RollUeal Obaomor’, and 
DInanath MMira, Rplya Sabha MR, formerly of ‘Navbharat 
Vmoa’, aethnly pardelpatod In tin braln-atorming. 
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■ Praise for political rivals is rare but Mizoram's new 
CM Zoramthanga has proved to be an exception. At 
the inauguration of the state's big airport at Lengpui 
near Aizawl, he gave credit where it is due, in the 
presence of home minister LK. Advani: "No one in 
Mizoram can deny that this airport is a gift to the 
people by the Congress government under 
Lalthanhawla." The former CM, who was 
present, couldn't help but smile. 


■ West Bengal's 'cultured' home minis 
ter Buddhadev Bhattacharya has once 
again put his foot in his mouth. This 
time by defending cadres who inti¬ 
midate the man on the street dur¬ 
ing the Opposition-called bandh— 

"It's their demooatic right." He 
perhaps needs reminding that as 
minister it's his duty to protect 
the people, not armed partymen. 




*ot« sassag thij ■ 
Itaditd^Stvayumwak; ” 
Sangh(«ss)topt»u$.A»dll 
you ait wonderiiig who thiit 
, may be> it b, ahem, none 
other than its genaal secre¬ 
tary Kuppahalli Sitaramiah 
Sudershan. 

Those close to him say he 
is a keen flautist, and loves 



Ktii^ Jaeksm SM^ 

to Have ctmpaiiy at la^. 

And, hold your l»ea&; hO' 
Is not just Interested In the 
classical stuK. He avidly fol¬ 
lows the top of the pop and 
Bollywood charts. Who 
knows, he may be tuning In 
to 'BPL Oye' every Monday or 
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POLSCAPE 


;inia is to the Congress." niiiiuiiM>i«.w 


■ On his first visit to Bombay after 
becoming i&b minister, Pramod 
Mahajan was mobbed by a bevy 
of Bjp beauties, ail scrambling 
to garland hirn. He soon 
found himself in a corner 
of the BJP headquarters- 
ladies, flowers et al. Told 
he was in danger of 
being squashed, Mahajan 
quipped; "That's all right. 

The only trouble is whe¬ 
never two or more 

women come together these days, there is a 'fire'!" 

■ Anniversary time, perhaps, is the right occasion to 
ward off evil forces. Or so thinks Karnataka CM J.H. 
Patel's .son, Mahima, who organised a two-hour ritual 
to appease Lord Kalki in Bangalore last Monday. As 
the son held forth on the virtues of the Kalki faith, 
papa Patel, worldly wise and fun-loving, chose to 
tour Malaysia instead. 




RANDOM NOTES: Look who’o quoting a ManMI Horo% 
how ‘BJP fodajf' oJNor Kanehan Oupta ratlonallaoa tho 
poll dobaelo In hla Moat odHoriah “H la no doubt a aot- 
back. Having aaU that, I’d Ilka to quota Gomrado EMS. 
NamboodMpad who oneo (alboH In a dUfarant contoxt} 
famoualy aaU, “Elaetlona coma and go, partlaa romaln." 

■ An indication of the changing times? There were more 
felicitations (notices in the local press) for Sharad Pawar than 
Gopinath Munde who share a birthday—December 12—this 
year. A local lensman even flew in to New Delhi, where Pawar 
was spending the day, clicked the Maratha strongman, and 
back to catch the newspaper deadlines. Mahajan rubbed it in 
when he had a basketful of flowers for Pawar; but none for his 
brother-in-law. 

■ After having lost the power struggle to Digvijay, former CM 

Sunderlal Patwa is busy marrying off his nieces and nephews. 
Cartoons by IRFAN HUSSAIN _ 


on A Question of Answers, Star Plus 



A reception for his brother's son in 
Bhopal was conspicuous for the 
absence of bureaucrats—even 
those who had lined up outside 
his house just a fortnight ago, 
expecting him to win. Then the 
bull incident happened. A stray 
rushed in, looked at the food, 
and rushed out, prompting 
Patwa to quip: "Must be from 
the Intelligence Bureau. His 
horns were tapped." 
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MemationalSLIPSTREAM 


"What's the big deal? To have our will overthrown by a bunch of dirty 
old white men using sexual issues wrongly...this is really a disgrace." 

us feminist Betty Tritdan, speaking against the push to impeach President Clinton. 
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Vezdin, I Csroi^ pdest, 
200 yean agot "Iliave i ]Qt> 
l^eliplain emy day tobidiam (who m 
sttD vagne aixmt die teaults of the wai in 
^]ltagosIrda) that .«R atf i,v^ 
lading yddi^inks to die Aiyw hxmi 
subotHttinent," says S^a Loks, deputy 
.. hcad.^ the four-year-old Croatian mis-' 
dm. lit NewOeihi. who tadtly admttsto 

cuituiy. Ahhoi^ the past is die past, 


jKKaoiaw«-»— ^ 
loaded eihhassy 11 
whiled floats have! 


I^teowcthe^ 


shared the debts of wa^.^'got KW. 
the fruits," says the.|Mp^ fStny journal- 
kictedli^' 

flqbodankifo^rtg^iar^ 

. wtu; when she fnidied a 


be a glitzy presentation at the 
famed Nassau Colosseum on 
May I in which artists, direc¬ 
tors, producers from the two 
tinsel worlds will join forces. 

■ LONDON 

SMILE A WHILE 
Indians ranked 40th among .S4 
nationalities in the World 
Values Survey of the Univ¬ 
ersity of Michigan, underlin¬ 
ing the fact that they arc not 
particularly a happy lot. 

Almost a third said they were 
unhappy about the plight of 
their brothers and sisters in 
Ghana, Slovenia, Croatia, 
Hungary and Nigeria. 
Icelanders 


tolmiru»^ButthediqrS(tf|iiciTO . 
conflict are oy«r, and Lidts hting up her 
penatthewaa^S$tatt,ieaM%hei;to . 


■ LONDON 

WRONG 

NUMBER 
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Tigers Go House-Hunting 

Britain’s anti-terrorism legislation forces the Tigers to shift their international base to South Africa 



DEXTER CRUE 


By MURAL! KRISHNAN Oppression (maslo) in Cape Town and Dur- Tha Ttgara: a sympatlllaar in Mandala? 

....... [)r2vidians for Peace and Justice (dpi) in 

T he Tigers are hunting for a new Gauteng and the Tamil Eelam Support Tamils, Sinhalese and Muslims and had 

lair. Faced with the prospect of a Movement (tesm) in Durban. even gone to Jaffna. Back in South Africa, 

ban in Britain following the adop- Exploiting the cultural and religious affi- they plan to meet pro-tm groups. President 
tion of anti-terrorist legislation, nity that exists between Sri liinkan and Nelson Mandela had personally received a 

the Liberation Tigers of Tamil South African Tamils—numbering over 14-member ltte delegation in his office after 

Eelam (tm) are scouting for other sites to 600,(X)0—the ltte had managed to set up the anc government assumed office in '94. 

relocate its international secretariat. And training camps in Tamil neighbourhoods The group came from Sri Lanka via India on 

intelligence agencies believe it’s in South in Lenasia near Johannesburg, Laudium airline tickets which came through the 

Africa that they've found a safe haven, near Pretoria and New Castle near Kwa- South African government. "The irre's links 

where there are no specific laws on terror- Zulu-Natal for fresh recruits in guerrilla with the Mandela government were consol- 

ism and where It draws sympathy from a warfare. Intelligence officials are investi- idated in late '94 when some of its activists 

politically active Tamil community. gating reports of a few of these recmits won over a few anc hardliners," says an 

According to intelligence officials investi- being .sent to Sri Lanka in im ships fre- intelligence official. "Some of them have 

gating the im’s presence in South Africa, quenting South African ports. promoted the interests of the ltte, either for 

the separatist guerrilla outfit has, over the The outfit has also been successful in pen- financial or Ideological reasons." 
last three years, laboriously built up a well- etrating South African government circles. This support has stood the i-tte in good 
oiled propaganda and fund-raising network, Interestingly, the South African Parliament stead. When Mandela ordered raids on its 

weaving its web through a number of front has 11 South African Indians. A group of training camps following a personal request 

organisations. Prominent among these are South African parliamentarians earlier this by the Sri Lankan president last year, the 

the People Against Sri Lankan Oppression month took a week-long tour of the island tm got wind of the operation and disban- 

(PASio) with branches throughout South nation to study the ethnic problem. They ded its camps a day earlier. "They were tip- 

Afria; the Movement Against Sri Lankan met a aoss-sectlon of Lankans, including ped off by a high-ranking official," says an 
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LTTE_ 

intelligence official. Early this year, Mandela 
turned down the Sri lankan government's 
request to be chief guest at their SOth ann¬ 
iversary independence celebrations—a fair 
indication that he was under pressure from 
Tamil groups. One such group had written 
to him, saying; "Mrs Kumaratunga is 
scheming to use the upcoming SOth ann¬ 
iversary of the British departure from 
Ceylon to invite world leaders and proclaim 
it as a tacit acceptance of etiinic decimation. 
For you, who has passed through the bap¬ 
tism of fire in the fight fur racial justice, to 
take part in a charade to celebrate 50 years 
of ethnic Inequity is sacrilegious." 

T he im’s propaganda machine also 
draws strong parallels between its lea¬ 
der Vellupillai Prabhakaran and Man¬ 
dela and their respective organisations. 
"Just as the anc and many other liberation 
movements in Africa were labelled terrorist 
organisations by some Western powers that 
had interests in South Africa, the i.rrE has 
been spreading the talc that it has been 
labelled a terrorist outfit by the US, which 
has significant military and economic inter¬ 
ests in Sri Lanka," says Rohan Gunaratna, 
author of Sri Lanka's Ethnic Crisis and Natio¬ 
nal Security. The Tigers also bask in the reso¬ 
nance generated in South Africa by any 
movement claiming to fight for ‘liberation’. 
The country also has a strong 'culUire of 
human rights'—a card every side in every 
murderous civil strife ruthlessly exploits. 

On its part, Sri Lanka has been able to 
convince most governments of the world 
that they shouldn't let the i.tte operate 
from their soil. Colombo scored a diplo¬ 
matic coup against the organisation in 
October 1997 when it persuaded Wash¬ 
ington to place the Tigers on a list of terro¬ 
rist groups barred from organising or fund¬ 
raising in the US. Similar pressure on Bri¬ 
tain was proving unfruitful, till the Omagh 
bombing in Northern Ireland precipitated 
the Labour government's decision to usher 
in anti-terrorist laws this September. 

This seems to have made the i.itf. realise 
that it may no longer be able to operate and 
direct operations from London. "They knew 
it was coming and some of its leaders have 
been on scouting missions to South Africa 
in the last few months," says a Research and 
Analysis Wing (raw) official in India. l.awre- 
nce Thilagar, who headed the irre Interna¬ 
tional Secretariat from Paris, is believed to 
be on one such mission. He later went to 
Wani in north Lanka to consult Prabhaka¬ 
ran and work out details for the eventual 
shifting of its international campaign. But 
the mi office in London denies any move 
to shift their international operations. "All 
this is being fuelled by the press and the Sri 
Lankan government. There's no tnith in it," 
said an Lm spokesman from Eelam House. 
But die Sri Lankan government’s taking 


no chances. Apprehensive that the i.rre, alr¬ 
eady having penetrated the highest tiers of 
the AMO government, would replicate the 
situation that existed in India between '83 
and '87, the country's working overtime to 
strengthen relations with Pretoria. A diffi¬ 
cult task given that Sri Lanka had since '85 
done business with the South African apar¬ 
theid regime in buying arms to quell the 
growing rebellion by the lti e and other mil¬ 
itant groups In the north and east. During 
the recent Operation Jayasikuru, intellige¬ 
nce agencies had reason to 
believe that South African 
firms, reportedly dealing in 
arms, were replenishing the 
Tigers' armoury. 

"If South Africa were to acc¬ 
ord some status, formal or 
informal, to the Tamil rebels, 
the foreign policy success of 
the Peoples' Alliance govern¬ 
ment in Colombo would dis¬ 
sipate," admits a foreign min¬ 
istry official. To pre-empt 
this, Colombo’s put up a dou¬ 
bled diplomatic effort, which 
climaxed with the visit of for¬ 
eign minister Lakshman Kad- 
irgamar to Pretoria in October when he met 
his counterpart Alfred Nzo. Prior to this. 
President Chandrika Kumaratunga met 
South Africa's high commissioner to India, 
Jerry Matsila, and inter alia sought an urg¬ 
ent probe into the arms supply to the cnr.. 
Tlie South African deputy high commissi¬ 
oner in New Delhi, D.K. Pillay, confirmed 
that Kumaratunga had raised these issues, 
including reports of fresh plans by the reb¬ 
els to set up base in South Africa. Says an. 


official in South Africa's National Intellige¬ 
nce Agency (nia); “We're looking at their 
activities. The training camps don't exist 
any more but we're trying to ascertain if 
they've been moved elsewhere.” Pillay told 
Outlook: "The South African government is 
probing reports that arms are being seaetly 
supplied to Sri Lankan guerrillas by local 
Tamil supporters." The probe will also deter¬ 
mine if Tamil rebels were involved in extor¬ 
tion of funds, .says an investigating officer 
in Durban. Ways were also being discussed 
on how South African Tamils 
could urge their 'contacts' in 
Sri Lanka to opt for a peaceful 
settlement to the conflict. 

While these parleys have 
affected the irre's operations 
to an extent, they haven't 
made a major dent in its 
functioning. Unless South 
Africa designates it an illegal 
organisation and passes leg¬ 
islation to proscrite its front 
companies from operating 
there, the Tigers can roam 
wild. Following Kadirga- 
mar's visit, the South African 
government announced it 
was planning to draw up anti-terrorism 
laws to prevent foreign rebel groups from 
using it as a base. But the criminal justice 
system has just finalisecklegisiation to deal 
with gangsterism, and anti-terrorism legis¬ 
lation may take some time. The anc is 
unlikely to resort to such a drastic step 
immediately, knowing the Lite's influence 
has grown since 1995 and that the Indian 
Ibmil lobby is today formidable. ■ i 

With Paddy Harper in Durban ' 


SriUbikiiM 
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PAKISTAN_ 

The Army Goes to School 


A beleaguered Sharif is co-opting the army into civil life, 
but critics, citing history, say the move may backfire 



Nawaz Sharif and his brother, Punjab CM 
Shahbaz, want army help to streamline 
the education and health departments. 


By AMIR MIR in Lahore 


T he army in civil lines? In what is 
obviously a well-thought out pol¬ 
itical tiiove, the Sharif brothers, 
fully aware of the army's immense 
clout, are increasingly involving 
the mights' military establishment in vari¬ 
ous public sector projects—that curiously 
includes even an anti-stray dogs campaign. 
By showering the men in fatigues with 
money and handing them an enhanced 
role in civil life, the Sharif duo hopes to 
keep the powerful army brass out of harm's 
way. But critics have been quick to point 
out that such overtures only show up the 
total administrative failure in the country. 

The Sharifs, of course, have completely 
ignored the protests. Their latest initiative: 
prime minister Nawaz Sharif has set up 
military courts in Karachi; and his brother 
and Punjab chief minister Shahbaz Sharif 
has decided to induct over 200 serving 
armymen in the police service—over and 
above the prescribed ten per cent quota. 

Ironically, even under military rule—Pak¬ 
istan has seen several—army personnel 
have never been so widely involved in 
civilian affairs as they arc now, under a 
democratically-elected government. In the 
past, the armed forces were enlisted only 
for emergency relief work or during serious 
breakdowns of law and order. 

In March, Sharif first sought assistance 
from the army to conduct the sixth nat¬ 
ional census, postponed since 1990 because 
of differences between the four provinces 
over the metluHlology. Justifying his deci¬ 
sion, the PM arguerl that the fifth national 
census had also been conducted by the 
armed forces, ignoring the fact that at that 
time—1981—martial law was in place. 

•Sharif also holds the distinction of re¬ 
employing 56 retired army officers on con¬ 
tract in civil posts. Sources h.ivc told Out¬ 
look that 26 of them have been appointed 
in key posts in violation of norms—a 
majority on contract without getting the 
no-objection certificate from the general 
headquarters. These political appoint¬ 
ments have distorted the ratio of retired 
defence officers in civil posts, besides 
blocking the entry of deserving retired ser¬ 
vicemen through the proper channels. 
Similarly, the Punjab government has 
taken the army's help to oversee a string of 
new responsibilities. IVo branches of the 


armed forces—the Frontier Works Org¬ 
anisation (two) and the National logistic 
Cell (NIC)— will supervise the Golden Jub¬ 
ilee Lahore Roads Rehabilitation Project, 
involving Rs l.S billion. Another task the 
army was entrusted with recently involved 
locating so-called "ghost" schools, alleged¬ 
ly being njn by local bigwigs in collusion 
with some well-placed “corrupt" officials 
of the Punjab education department. 


The provincial government has awarded 
contracts to the fwo and nic at higher rates 
In the belief that their ^ality of work is 
superior. Defending his decision, Shahbaz 
Sharif claims that civilian contractors and 
government officials had pilfered most of 
^e development funds, and hence the cha¬ 
nge in policy. "The government can save at 
least 30 per cent by awarding contracts to 
the NIC and fwo," Shahbaz told journalists. 
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many actually exist. The Metiop- cent to the country's Gross National 
olitan Corporation Lahore (Ma), of Product (cnp). Not only do the defence for> 

course, stunned many when it ces make money but they are also involved 
announced that retired army |aw- in massive social welfare activities. They 
ans would help kill stray dogs—a run hospitals, schools, colleges, grant 
project that was a huge success, scholarships, manage vocational institu- 
Former Punjab chief minister tions and many other training centres. But 
Manzoor Wattoo points out that all exclusively for the khaki fraternity, 
all these moves are an admission of Political analysts here are convinced that 
the government’s inability to fulfil involving the army in civilian affairs can 
its own responsibility. “The grow- have dangerous consequences for a fledg¬ 
ing dependence of the federal and ling demoaacy. "The latest decision of 
Punjab governments on the army Sharif to establish military courts casts a 
indicates that most civilian instit- reflection on the capability of his govem- 
utions have virtually collapsed ment, thus strengthening the pr^udices 
under the present rulers. It is like a against democracy," says Sajjad Naseer, 
quasi-military rule with an incie- chairman of Lahore Urflversity's political 
asing army role in civilian affairs." science department. "Throu^out fte vari- 
Nawaz and Shahbaz are being ous martial laws the country has passed 
accused of using the army for their through, propagandists hired by dictators 
own political gains. The arrogant have tri^ to convince the innocent masses 
chief minister, however, denies that all politicians are corrupt and only the 
that the involvement of the army armed forces could successfully manage 
has undermined the civilian Pakistan. And quite unfortunatdy, a go^ 
authority: "We are using only a number of the people continue to subscribe 

Sharif says his tactic wiii keep the 
army out of harm’s way; others say it 
confirms the impotence of civil rule. 



IRFAN HUSSAIN 


The Punjab government has also decided 
to seek the assistance of Rangers to hold 
peaceful and fair examinations, conducted 
by the provincial education department. 
Then, Shahbaz Sharif is planning to hire 
the services of around 10,000 serving 
armymen to streamline the education sys¬ 
tem. The Punjab CM has announced a pro¬ 
posal to increase the job quota for ex-mili- 
tary men from 10 per cent to 40 per cent in 
the elementary education department to 
improve deteriorating standards. 

Another proposal being studied by the 
Punjab bigwigs calls for a thorough survey 
of thousands of basic health units In the 
province by the army to find out how 


part of the army in peace time and 
gainfully employing soldiers." 

But can this quick-fix approach 
work? Can the army replace deca- 
' ying civilian institutions? History 
i has shown such incursions by the 
army have led to three unhappy 
results—it paved the way for usu¬ 
rpation of power under Gen. Ayub 
Khan, Gen. Yahya Khan and Gen. 
Zia-ul Haq. 


G iving just one instance, poli¬ 
tical observers say Pakistani 
society was restructured dur¬ 
ing Gen. Zia's decade-long military 
rule, primarily to serve the interests 
of the armed forces. The area of defence 
operations was extended to almost every 
sphere of life, leading to an expansion of 
the khaki constituency. At the same time, 
the armed forces were given a quota of civ¬ 
ilian jobs for those who decided to change 
their field midstream. This enabled the 
army to keep a finger on every pulse of the 
civilian government, thereby infecting Itself 
with corruption, nepotism and indiscipline. 

Pakistan happens to be the only country 
in the world whose defence forces earn 
more than half of their keep. The commer¬ 
cial enterprises run by charitable organisa¬ 
tions of the army, navy and air force put 
together contribute more than two pet 


to this thesis despite the fact that suaessive 
martial law regimes have proved the futility 
of this argument," he adds. 

As a matter of fact, the martial law Imp¬ 
osed in Punjab in 1953 had led sections of 
the army leadership to believe that if they 
were to earn a bad name while helping an 
inept civil government, they might as well 
be the rulers and enjoy the perks of powet 
Being general officer commanding of 
Dacca, Gen. Ayub Khan had been asked by 
an incompetent Nazimuddin, then chief 
minister of East Bengal, to help conduct 
negotiations with striking students and 
policemen. When President Ayub Khan 
called upon Yahya Khan to help him quell 
the popular movement, the latter deprived 
him of power by declaring himself presi¬ 
dent. Similarly, late prime minister Zulfiqar 
Ali Bhutto's invitation to the army to sup¬ 
press the Balochistan insurrection made 
the army overtly confident—resulting 
again in martial law and his own ouster. 

Political leaders derive their authority to 
head civil administrations from their cap¬ 
acity to govern without any backing from 
armed forces. The moment they confess to 
a lack of this capacity, they sign their own 
certificate of ille^timacy. In Pakistan, where 
the army has repeatedly justified extra-con¬ 
stitutional adventures when the civilian 
authority has shown even a slight hint of 
failure, nothing more needs to be said. ■ 





By BHARAT AHLUWALIA in Punjab; 
Photographs: TRtBHUVAN TIW ARt 

• Punjab is India’s biggest agricultural suc¬ 
cess story, after the green revolution of the 
rald-'60s. From 3.39 million tonnes of 
foodgrains in 1965-66, Punjab produced 
21.6 million tonnes in 1996-97. 

The nineties have seen an annual inerease in 
Punjab’s real per capita rural income of a mere 
0.9 per cent. That's less than the national 
average, for the first time since the green revo¬ 
lution. During the pre- 
vioHS two decades, it m||>- 

grew at 2-2.5 per cent. PIUI 

• Tlje state enjoys the 

highest level of farm crop:\A/ 

mechanisation among ^ * 

Indian states. There's 
pae tractor for every 11 hectares of land, 
the national average: one tractor per 
92 hectares. 


Over the last IS years, the state has been wit¬ 
nessing a mere 2.25 per cent inaease in wheat 
productivity. While rice productivity has actu¬ 
ally been declining by 0.4 per cent. 

• One hectare of land in Punjab yields 
42.35 quintals of wheat, while the coun¬ 
try's average stands at 26.71 quintals. In 
sugarcane, Punjab's yield is 63.82 quintals 
a hectare; the national average: 56.51 
quintals. 

An astounding 47 per cent of the farming 
population—which owns less than two 


W ELCOME to the country's best- 
kept secret: the decline of the 
state known as the granary of 
India. The Punjab agricultural 
sector is facing a serious crisis 
which has ramifications far beyond that 
state. It could ultimately have repercus¬ 
sions on nothing less than the country’s 
food security. 

The Immensity of the crisis becomes evl- 
dent when you come across the common 
Punjab farmer. Meet any of the 1,500 


01 plummeting water table affects the rice 
crop; waterlogging claims cotton fields. 


hectares of land—has an annual takehome 
income lower than that of an average urban 
unslalled worker. 


inhabitants of Laddi village In the south¬ 
ern district of Sangrut; th^re In no mood 
to gloat over the state's achievements. 


II T L n n It ■ rWomhar 9fl 1000 












Enakhera cotton farmsts leave waterlogged land fallow; wheat yield stagnates In Sudhar village 

LAND OF 

FIVE TEARS 


HNOLOGICAL SATURATION PLAY HAVOC WITH THEIR RICE, WHEAT AND COTTON CROPS 


Among them is 27-year-old Parkat Singh. 
Last year, this wheat and rice farmer took a 
Rs 40,000 loan at a steep 25 per cent inter¬ 
est rate to buy an underground pipe and a 
7.5 horse power engine for his tubewell. 
This, after he junked his 5 hp engine. 

Parkat had no other option. “Most people 
in our rice-growing village rely on under- 
groundwater for irrigation. But with the 
water table plummeting by the day, a 5 hp 
pump just didn't do the job,“ says he. Laddi 
villagers estimate the water table in their 
fields to have sunk to as much as 16-17 
metres below ground. If their guesstimates 
are correct, It's been declining at the rate of 
1 metre every year. While the rest of Punjab 
isn't ail that badly off, the fall in the water 
table in central Punjab—the state's chid 
rice-growing area (and remember, rice needs 
more water than most other crops)—is 

Probiami ipisnty In the land of plenty 
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Bollworms thraaten cotton ylold In Ghulaa 

cemible. The districts of Ludhiana, Kap- 
uithala, Amritsar, and Jalandhar have wit¬ 
nessed an average annual 23 cm fail in their 
water table over the last 15 years. 

Further west lies Muktsar district, the 
heart of Punjab's cotton belt. Here, the 400 
landowners of Enakhera village would prob¬ 
ably be envious of Parkat. For, they face 
entirely the opposite problem, Says 75-year 
old Gurbaksh Singh: "Cotton doesn't need 
all that much water. But in our village the 
water table is probably at a level of around 
3 metres below ground. Till about 20 years 
ago. It was in the range of 15 metres." 

People arc suffering. Just ask 35-yeat-old 
Satpal Singh, who owns 14 ha of land: 

"This year I got a yield of only two quintals 
of cotton per ha. Till a few years back, I was 
managing four to live quintals.” 

But then Satpal Singh has it better than 
others in his village. Of the 4,000 acres of 
land owned by the vil¬ 
lagers of Enakhera, the 
soil in 1,000 acres has 

the groundwater table ceiling, making further investment unviable. 

rising, the brackish 



Rice 


and wheat have hit the technological 


underground water 

makes any sort of farming unsuitable. 

Waterlogging isn't the only problem the 
cotton farmers are facing. "In this kharif 
season, we sprayed IS rounds of insecticide 
on our cotton crop. We usually do about 5- 
6 sprays. Despite this, we managed a yield 
of only about three quintals a hectare, 
while we usually get nine. The American 


bollworm has developed an immunity to 
the pesticide we spray," says Bhagwant 
Singh of Sangrur's Ghulas village. 

■So what do these farmers' sorry tales por¬ 
tend? Is Punjab about to take a big tumble 
off its farming pedestal? And eventually 
threaten India's food security? That would 
probably be jumping the gun. But one 


would do well to note that once a peak has 
been climbed, the only way to go is down. 
Has Punjab peaked out?: "Wheat and rice 
occupy 69 per cent of the gross cropped area 
of the state. And in both, Punjab has 
realised 75 per cent of their potential yield. 
Increasing it any more than this requires 
extremely high investments in inftastruc- 


A State of Baakruptcy 

Punjab’s financial ruin stems from the policies of the iast 15 years 

S TATE finance minister Captain Kan- 
waljit Singh won't forget December 
11 In a hurry. That morning, news¬ 
papers In the state ran banner iKadlines 
across the, front page dedaring-. "Punjab 
Bankrupt*. They went on to say how, on 
'the ni^t December 9, the Reserve 
Bank India (rbi) directed banks not to 
honour any cheques Issued by the state. 

That's because the state had fully utilised 
the lO-d^ overdraft limit fixed by the 
central bank, and was running an over¬ 
draft Rs 4W cTore. 

Thankfully, for Singh, the Punjab gov¬ 
ernment got a reprieve via a temporary 
'j^^ys and ineans advance of Rs 3SQ cnne. 

the state get along for a little 
Ift pretty obvious that Punjab 
Stiinuscltatlmi. The »enario is 
.8 meeting with the 


B«M: fiscal baianw dsisrioratst InHn ’B4 

Planning CommlKlon schedul^ to dts- 
cuss the State's annual {dart had to bg post^ 
poned, since the sfitte; didn't har^ tstx 
resources of Its own. 'The current years^ 
diortfall is expected to be in the tat^ of 
Rs 1,000 CTOte, against an pjirttay pt 
b 2,500 aoie. - . 




Punjab didn't exactly go bankrupt over- 
lUght. It's been building over time due to 
numerous factors. Primary among them is 
an excessive dependence on govenunent 
spending for capital formation, a heavy 
increase in direct and Indirect subsidies, 
falling revenues, caused to an extort by 
the atxditlon of some local taxes. An 
expert committee constituted by Chief 
Minister Parkash Slng^ fiadal on Septe¬ 
mber 20 recently submitted a rej^rt' 
Mdch says that "rite policies Mowed Iti 
jHn^ab, whether by elected goyenunents ? 
or under rite President's r^, Iri ttih 
IS years or so since the year 1984:r^ . 
Inconslstetit with prud^ fiscal manr^ . 
ment and have resulted in the deteriorsi 
tloD of the fiscal balance*. Tlist^ correct . 
The state's balance tom 
enueSi ydilch was poto?e:bdfi>te'l$l!B4,.:. 
plumoieted to a iie^ve ^ Rs 1, lOO crito. v 
the lidiilef rmriftoV 

expenrUture grew from ts ?8d-crore 
Rf: S>0i30 crotet. Another ad^ltoQ^ti^! 

\PmjahVH^«.of 
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I ture, and is economically unvi- 
able," says Dr Ramesh Chand, 

I principal scientist, Indian 

I Council of Agricultural Res¬ 

earch (ICAR). 

just better farming techniques 
may yield little. Ninety-live per 
cent of Punjab's total agricul¬ 
tural land area's already irriga¬ 
ted. Besides, fertiliser usage, 
after reaching a peak of 163 
kg/ha in 1990-91, has actually 
fallen to 158 kg/a in 1996-97. 

And from a mere 5,000 tractors 
in 1960-61, the state today has 
3.87 lakh tractors. All this has enabled 
I’unjab to get mote out of its land than any 
other state. Today, the archetypal Punjab 
farmer annually manages 1.85 crops on his 
land, compared with the 1.2 crops a year 
during the '50$. The national average still 
stands at 1.31 crops a year. 

As a result, there are no 
obvious strategies avaiia- 
► ble to increase yield and 
agricultural income. 

That's cause for alarm. 

"If agric'ultural income 
doesn't grow, it will lead 
to reduced investments in agriculture. Far¬ 
mers will look at other areas," says Chand. 

And that worries Dr Karam Singh, direc¬ 
tor, Agro Fxonomics Research Centre, at 
Ludhiana's Punjab Agricultural University; 

Enakliera villagers resort to cane (arming 


"Policymakers estimate foodgrain demand 
to go up by over 100 million tonnes over 
the next 25 years. India is bound to keep 
looking at Punjab as a major contributor. 
For that, Punjab's agricultural growth rate 
over the past two decades needs to be main¬ 
tained at the very least, if not pushed up." 


The paradox of water: in Punjab, where 
you need water, you don't have enough. 
Where you need less, you are saddled with 
a dangerous surplus. 

The state's cotton-growing belt is water- 
loggcxl, while rice-growing central Punjab is 
seeing its groundwater rapidly diminishing. 


To an extent, dils paradox can 
be attributed to the state's 
extensive canal network. Most 
of the state is irrigated by four 
canals—Rajasthan canal, Sar- 
han feeder canal, Bikaner canal, 
and the Eastern canal—which 
flow from the north, towards 
the south-west. "But the surface 
water in the slate flows from the 
north-east to the south-west dir¬ 
ection as well. These canals 
have obstructed the surface flow 
of water in central Punjab caus¬ 
ing extensive depletion. At the 
same time, excessive seepage from these 
canals in the south-west has caused water¬ 
logging in 200,(XX) ha," says Dr Satlsh 
Sondhi, senior irrigation research engineer 
at the ^njab Agricultural University. 

Ironically, apart from the assured annual 
increase in the minimum support price, the 


extensive spread of irrigation facilities in 
the state was the key reason why Punjab far¬ 
mers began growing rice during the kharif 
season. In 1965, only 3.3 per cent of the 
state’s total cultivated area grew rice, today 
it's 32 per cent. All this has put a lot of pres¬ 
sure on the state's groundwater resources. 


lack of adequate marketing channels 
makes a shift to alternative crops difficult. 
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"Ninety per cent of Punjab's gro- 
undwater resources are used for 
agriculture. That's 20 per cent more 
than the national average,” says Dr 
Sondhi. And whatever water is 
taken out isn't replenished. For , 7 ^ 
instance, studies carried out in the 
Kapurthala district by the Punjab x'S 
Agricultural University show that 
for every three litres of ground- ■m B 
water used for agricultural purpo- 
ses, only one litre is replenished. ||H 
Little wonder the state's rice yield is j fp 
declining, while costs mount. X/ 

Cotton yields, on the other hand, 
fall because of waterlogging. "In 
the '97 kharit season, cotton yield 
in the state touclied two quintals 
per ha, wliich is what it was in the |^|j| 
'50s. In it stood at 6.7 quintals 
a hectare," says Dr Karam Singh. 

Is there a way out?: Not if you ask > ^ 
a despondent Avtar Singh, who 
owns three acres of land in Sudhar village, 
27 km from Ludhiana. “Till two years back, 
I was using a 20-year-old variety of wheat, 
HD 2329; gradually my yield dropped from 
20 quintals per acre to 25 quintals fur 
every two acres. Last year, I used a new 
variety, pbw 343. Now the yield's back to 
what it was earlier. But it just doesn’t cross 
that tlircshold." 

“The state has reached a technological cei¬ 
ling in both wheat and rice," says Dr Chand 
of K'AR. "None of the cur¬ 
rent varieties of these 
crops can give you a hig¬ 
her yield than they do 
today." What's needed is 
a technological break¬ 
through via the inven¬ 
tion of radically new var¬ 
ieties. Unfortunately, 
there's no sign of that. 

The only options curre¬ 
ntly available can have a 
minor impact at best. 

They aren’t ea,sy to adopt 
either. Take rice. Punjab 
has just the perfect envi¬ 
ronment for growing the 
premium basmati rice. 

Also, it's the one rice 
strain that's transplanted 
in July—during the RfH _,i, 

monsoons—so it doesn’t 
need much irrigation, 
which would pul pres- OrOWtil 

sure on the available ® 

groundwater resources. 

Yet, basmati forms but a tiny portion of the 
state's total rice crop. "That’s because, com¬ 
pared to the commonly grown varieties of 
rice, farmers earn about Rs 4,000 less per 
hectare on basmati,” says Dr Karam Singh. 
One can thank the government's mini¬ 
mum support price mechanism for that. 


MhIm Sa 


Bathlnda 


Rampura 
Sabo Muii 
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While paddy prices are assured, basmati 
prices are open to market fluctuations and 
the squeeze put by the middleman. 

"A lot of research nmls to be carried out 
in {X)st-harvest technologies, and market 
mechanisms need to be put in place that 
induce farmers to shift to other crops. The 
process must begin with (he market, then 

Even better farming techniques fail to 
work In an already saturated state 




I rather not grow sugarcane, because 
the sugar mills delay purchasing 
the cane from us; lattr buy it at 
very cheap rates. I’m trying it this 
year, because the only other option 
is to leave my land fallow," says 
farmer Gurbaksh Singh. 

Another alternative being extensi¬ 
vely discussed is dairy farming. 
Says Dr Karam Singh: "A Punjab 
farming family has an income of 
Rs 20,000 per ha of land. One-third 
of it comes from dairy. This figure 
can go up by 50 pes cent, if dairy 
c’.* can contribute 50 per cent." But he 
f admits there are glitches here. 
f "Punjab is divided into 118 blocks, 
r and each block can support a milk 

plant of five lakh litres a day. So, at 
least 50-60 milk plants ne^ to be 
set up by the state, cooperatives, or 
the private sector," says he. Today, 
the state has only two large milk 
plants, apart from 15 smaller ones. 

That apart, farmer Gurdev Singh of laddi 
village raises another concern: "You need at 
least a lakh to set up a dairy operation. How 
many farmers can afford that?” That's a 
tough problem for a stale wliere nearly half 
its farmers have an annual takehome lower 
than that of an urban unskilled worker. 

Dr Kumar believes that's where part of the 
.solution lies. "Some farmers in the state 
have wheat yields of up to 60 quintals per 
ha, others manage 
just about 25 quin¬ 
tals. That's because 
their land holdings 
are small. With grow- 
ing capitalisation of 
agriculture, you can't 
sustain small hold¬ 
ings artificially.” Take 
the case of Laddi vill¬ 
age again. "Out entire 
village comprises 
small landholdings, 
and most are in debt. 
In fact, about 15 land- 
owners want to sell 
their land. But they 
can’t find buyers,” 
says Parkat Singh. 


uni state needs to maintain its agricultural 
growth rate to meet India’s food needs. 


go backwards,” says Dr Pramod Kumar, 
director at the Chandigarh-based Institute 
for Development and Communication. 

It's the lack of an adequate market mecha¬ 
nism which makes farmers in Enakhera vijl- 
age hesitant to shift to crops like sugarcane, 
despite their cotton crop falling them. "I'd 


But consolidation of land would require 
changes in land laws. Considering the lax¬ 
ity in the government’s response to Pun¬ 
jab's first agricultural problem in decades, 
to expect such sensitive legal changes 
would be unreal. Well, almost as unreal as 
an agricultural crisis looming in Punjab. ■ 
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Calling the U.K could get you there. 



Make a 6 minute phone call to the United Kingdom and you could 
win a Maruti 800 or two return economy class air tickets to the U.K., 
or an Akai Home Theatre.There are lots of consolation prizes too! 

To enter the contest, simply: 

1) M;iki' a 6 minute call to anywhere in the U.K. Calls must be 
made diirinR the period 25lh October, 1998 (0000 hours) to 
7th January. 1999 (23S9 hours) (in< lusivo). 

2) Send a copy of your telephone bill oi your mobile phone bill or 
a PCO receipt (original or photocopy) to: Post Box No. 11667, 

Mumbai - 400 021. 

S) Minimum requirement for entering the contest is 6 minutes 
per call; however, multiple entries are allowed for calls lasting 
for more than 6 minutes. If you make a 12 minute call, it will 
be recorded as two chances to win. So, the more you call, the 
better your chances are. 

4) All entries must be received by midnight on .'list March, 

1999. Late entries will not be entertained. 

5) The prizes to the contestants will be awarded based on a 
lucky draw. 

6) The draw will be held on 15th April, 1999 in Mumbai and the 
prizes announced, thereafter. 

7) The judges' decision is final and no correspondence will bo 
entered into. The winners will be notified by post. 


btJ? 


PRIZES 

t 

1st Prize 
Maruti 800 Car 

I 

2nd Prize 

2 economy class return 
air tickets to London* 

t 

3rd Prize 
1 Akai Home Theatre 

I 

Consolation Prizes 
BT Parker Pens to the first 
100 entries received every month 


* Subject to prior sanctioni obtained by 
applicant to visit the U.K. Conditions apply. 
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INSURANCE__ 

No, Monopolists 
Aren’t Insured 

The private sector stacks up its arsenal to lure the Great 
Indian Market. But can they take on the LIC and GIG? 


B^INDAM MUKHERJEE _ 

P RIVATE entry into insurance is all 
set to become reality with the 
Insurance Regulatory Authority 
Biii finally tabled in Parliament 
on December IS. Though it has 
been temporarily shelved with a parlia¬ 
mentary committee, the Bill promptly 
sparked a strike by insurance workers the 
very next day. Yet, despite the promise of a 
long battle by the insurance workers and 
Left parties, it's only a matter of time bef¬ 
ore Indians get the freedom to choose from 
a wide range of innovative global insur¬ 
ance products with matching service. 

.Several Indian companies have already 
tied up with foreign insurance majors like 
Prudential, Royal & SunAlliance, Eagle Star, 
Chubb, Commercial Union and Allianz AG 
to bring in global expertise, innovations 
and new insurance products into India. And 
most are confident of striking it rich, as 
India’s current insurance coverage is pitiful. 

Does this mean your frantic search for an 
insurance agent every year—to extract the 
last bit of tax advantage out of your life 
insurance policy—will end? Does this also 
mean you no longer have to make unend¬ 
ing—sometimes, hopeless—trips to the 
general insurance company to get your car 
accident or household theft claims settled? 
Yes. Next year, you may finally decide to 
go in for an insurance cover offered by a 
private/foreign insurer where you, the cus¬ 
tomer, would be king. 

Exactly what kind of benefits can the cus¬ 
tomer expect? Outlook spoke to a few com¬ 
panies which arc waiting in the wings with 
stacks of innovative ideas that would give 
the state-run cic and lu really tough com¬ 
petition for the cream of the insurance busi¬ 
ness. A glimpse of what will be on offer; 
Cttstomisad products for you: Says Yvo R. 
Metzelaar, chief representative of ing 
Insurance in India: “Our focus would be 
on unbundling pnxlucts to fulfill specific 
requirements of the people. Our products 
will take into account not only the income 
of the policyholder, but also other factors 
like fomily composition, financial insecu¬ 


rity and investment preferences of the 
people, before offering a scheme. There 
will be no set parameter. It will be adjus¬ 
ted with customer preferences." 

The totally customised product line, 
tailor-made to suit individual needs, will 
not only improve the scope of the prod¬ 
uct, but will also give the customer much 
better value for his money. Says Antony 
Jacob, (,Eo, Royal & .SunAlliance Insura¬ 
nce, India: "V\^y should a seasoned dri¬ 
ver of 40 years pay the same premium as 
a negligent r(X)kie who’s just got his lice¬ 
nce?" A relative-risk factor, calculated 
according to an individual’s capabilities, 
will decide the kind of cover he needs 
rather than the current practice of impo¬ 
sing a set format on every customer. 
"Unless the risk factor and all other para¬ 
meters are the same, no two persons should 
have the same cover," says Jacob. 

The insurers plan to simplify the polity 
language to make it easily compreheasible. 
While some have adopted a 'Simple Eng¬ 
lish' approach, others plan to go vernacular. 
Untapped areas; Such as consumer products 
insurance. Nandan Maluste, VP, Kotak Mah- 
indra Finance Ltd, which has a tie-up with 
Chubb Insurance of the US, feels that small 
product-specific covers like home insur- 

WHAT YOU CAN EXPECT 

■ No standard format: policios to 
suN individual Gintomors 

■ Incroasod rotums on investment 

■ inflation-llnkod premium and 
maturity value 

■ Soeurity-linkod homo insuranco 

■ Combined financo and insurance 
policies for consumer goods 

■ 24*hr hotllnos & aijdod soryicos 

■ Prosflttlemont of policies and 
rslnvoslmontfaeilittos 

■ Speedy cialm sottismont 
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ante, and electronics and consumer prod¬ 
uct insurance have not been properly prom¬ 
oted in India. While consumer finance has 
picked up well, consumer insurance has 
not. So, expect combined packages of fina¬ 
nce and insurance of consumer products. 

Health insurance, for instance, where 
gig’s only scheme, Mediclaim, with 5 lakh 
subscribers, covers just 0.005 per cent of 
potential customers. Then there’s the 
Indian corporate sector which offers a 
tremendous opportunity to sell new covers. 
According to estimates, less than 100 stan¬ 
dard Business Interruption policies are sold 
annually in the Indian market of 10,000 
large and medium-sized companies, apart 
from small entrepreneurs. Other products, 
such as Alternate Risk Finance and low pen¬ 
etration areas like Pension Funds and Term 
Life Business, can also find a ready market 
in India, fee! private insurers. 

One of the most ppular schemes world¬ 
wide likely to be brought into India is a 24- 
hour insurance hotline facility where a 
customer can access his insurer in emer¬ 
gencies and get round-the-clock help. 
Several companies like ing Insurance and 
Commercial Union have successfully tried 
this in the past. "Such hotlines have bec¬ 
ome very popular in the West. A 24-hout 
claim reporting line and a health insur¬ 
ance line are areas that private companies j 
are looking into," says Sam Ghosh, coun- 
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try manager, Allianz A(i India. 

Along with the 24-hour helpline 
could come a host of add-ons that will 
make life simpler. For instance, says 
Jacob: "If your home gets flooded sud¬ 
denly, call us to send you a plumber 
immediately." You can also call in if 
you want some odd carpentry jobs 
done. Or if you want to get your phone 
or electricity bills paid in a hurry. 

S ETTLEMENT of claims, a grey 
area in Indian insurance, is 
another issue that private insur¬ 
ers intend to address. Most promise 
settlement within 24 to 48 hours. Pre¬ 
settlement of policies nearing maturi¬ 
ty and help in reinvesting policy pro¬ 
ceeds will also be offered, something 
unprecedented in India. 

Taking care of inflation; Your insy^ance 
policy can be made to work like an 
inflation-indexed investment fund, 
too. iNG Insurance plans to set up a 
pricing structure that would ultimately 
benefit the customer. Says Metzelaar: 
"If there is high inflation, a policy for 
Rs 1 lakh may have little or no value 
after 20 years. Pricing and final value 
thus have to be adjusted accordingly.^' 
For Instance, the premium may go up 
in proportion to the inflation rate, but 
so would the final settlement to give 



Antony Jacob of Royal & SunAlllanca (top); 
Motielaar and JoshI of ING: gearing up 

maximum return on investment. 

The service edge. That's where private 
operators score over subsidised governm¬ 
ent companies. Says a private sector exec¬ 
utive: “The process of getting a governm¬ 
ent Insurance policy is tiresome. There's 
poor service before, during and after the 
sale of a policy. And the document doesn't 
reach you for months." Most private insur¬ 
ers promise prompt, customised service 
before and after sales. "In India, service 
standards have been stagnant for years; in 
competitive markets, companies have 

THE WOiaiD^ lOWEST 

Insunnct pnffllnn'p«rcitpi^ 
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adapted practices in accordance 
to chan^ng consumer needs. 
The Indian customer can now 
look forward to the creative use 
of technology to enhance service 
quality," says Jacob. 

Of couna, therat no frao lunch: 
All these services will come vdth 
a price tag. With enhanced set* 
vice and returns, private insur¬ 
ance will be a costlier affair than 
doing business with uc and gic. 
According to Maluste, there'll be 
a price implication for quality 
service but not necessarily in 
that proportion. He fMis that 
since private insurance won't be 
subsidised as in the case of uc or gic, cus¬ 
tomers would have to shell out more for 
better services. Says an expert: "Insurance 
premia in India are among the world's 
lowest. With enhanced service through the 
private sector, these will Increase." 

But is there enough scope? Says Maluste: 
"In India, less than 20 per cent of the pop¬ 
ulation is covered by insurance. And they 
too arc underinsured, as the risk cover isn't 
adequate. Here it's still Insurance by force— 
the idea is to get tax relief rather than a 
financial cover. Private companies will 
change this to insurance by choice." And to 
ensure enough choice, companies are 
working on various product combinations. 
Says Naren N. Joshi, chief advisor, ing 
Insurance: "The number of underin¬ 
sured people in India presents a formi¬ 
dable market. A survey shows that uc 
covets only 70 million lives." The cov¬ 
erage is still less in general insurance. 
Adds Jacob: "Less than seven per cent 
of the insurable population is covered 
by any form of general insurance; the 
market potential is large and growing.” 
Today, uc and gic together offer over 
.TOO policies, but the choice in India is 
limited to a handful. Says Jacob: "Ind¬ 
ian companies have an extensive pro¬ 
duct portfolio. The question is; how 
many are actually sold?" That's answ¬ 
ered by the fact that 80 per cent of 
Lie's revenue today comes from only 
four products which also offer tax inc¬ 
entives. The story for gic is similar. 
Despite their attractive arsenals, pri¬ 
vate operators wiD find insurance a 
hard nut to crack in a country where 
the sector accounts for only 2.2 per 
cent of the gup. With their vast experi¬ 
ence, huge infrastructure and exten¬ 
sive network built up over the years, 
uc and gic may reign supreme for 
awhile. In the first few years after ope¬ 
ning up, feels Maluste, no private com¬ 
pany would get over 1 per cent market 
.share. Unless they spare as much effort 
to educate people about modem insur¬ 
ance as in marketing their wares. ■ 
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Hammer and Tongs 

Philips sells a unit to Videocon, but the union puts up a higher bid 


I T'S going to be quite a fiery Christmas 
for Philips India Ltd, the Indian subsi¬ 
diary of the Dutch consumer electronics 
giant. The company's decision to sell its 
Salt Lake, Calcutta factory has pitched it 
into a legal battle with its workers, who 
now want to buy llie unit off the owners. 

Philips India tiad decided to sell the Salt 
lake unit to tlie Viderxon group. At an ext¬ 
raordinary general meeting on December 4, 
the management moved a resolution seek¬ 
ing shareholders' approval to sell the unit to 
Kitchen A[)pliances India Ltd, a part of the 
Videocon group, for Rs 9 crore. Despite str¬ 
ong opposition from representatives of the 
workers' unions, the resolution was carried, 
thanks mainly to the 51 per cent proxy vot¬ 
ing power of Philips' overseas parent. 

The unions had two main arguments aga¬ 
inst the sale: the price, which they claimed 
was 'ridiculously low', and the sale, which 
they said would go against the interests of 
workers and shareholders. .Significantly, the 
three financial institutions, nc, t.K' and 
UTi— which hold about 21 per cent of Phi¬ 
lips India's equity and from whom the 
company has borrowed Rs 30 crore—had 
also voted against the resolution. 

The unions have now topped Videocon's 
offer by one more crore. According to Kiron 
Mehta, president of the Bombay union, the 
unioni.sed workers would raise the required 
funds by borrowing Rs 50,000 to Rs 1 lakh 
each from their provident funds. Philips 
has about 5,500 unionised workers 
Including the ,359 employed at the 
Salt Lake unit. 

Interestingly, the management 
has not accejrted the unions' bid 
despite the higher price, citing 
"a legally binding agreement" 
with Vide<x:on. I'he union has 
challenged the managem¬ 
ent's contention, saying 
there are sufficient causes to 
abort the sale agreement 
Accordingly, they have filtxl 
an appeal in the Calcutta 
High Court challenging 
the sale agreement. The 
matter is scheduled for 
hearing on l)eceml)er 21. 

Videocon is interested 
In buying the unit bec¬ 
ause it has big plans in 
West Bengal—it intends to 
make a big splash with its 
Sansui colour TV brand and 
will even invest Rs 60 crore 
in the state. As a result, the 


Videocon offer has received strong support 
from the Marxist state government. 

In a strange twist of events, therefore, the 
Philips unions' plan is not being supported 
by ciTU, ci'i(M)'s trade union. Chittabrata 
Majumdar, ciru general secretary, has .sta¬ 
ted: "The unions buying the Salt lake unit 
is really not as good an idea as it sounds. 
The consumer electronics market is fiercely 
competitive and it requires a very efficient 
management to succeed against this com¬ 
petition." Even the Congress- 
controlled iNTUc has joined 
issue with erru. Commented The IB 

a senior Calcutta industrial- . 

ist: "1 feel that, for a change, H8S HI 
tile Marxists have taken the CUfiOU* 

right stand." 

While Kiron Mehta is ack- ' ”8 lif 
nowledged as a powerful and CITU (1 
slirewd union leader with .. « 

access to considerable funds, w 

industry circles wonder if tiniOH' 

there is more to his offer for . 
the Salt Lake factory than ^HfH I 
meets the eye. justifies ... 


The leoBf roTv 
has mailHfor 


The CPtiMHail 
CITU opposes 
the Calcutta 
union’s bid to 
turn owner. 


IRFAN HUSSAIN 



Mehta; "Our offer is serious and we haw 
been in touch with some top ex-Phillp: 
managers who are willing to tun this com 
pany on behalf of the unions." That, com 
pany circles say, might also mean there': 
an Interested group manipulating to taki 
over the unit through the union leaders. 

But is Rs 9 crore a fair offer for this state 
of-the-art unit? K. Ramachandran, Philip: 
India managing director, says that tht 
Videocon offer is above board and trans 
patent, besides being the best offei 
received. "Out decision to sell the unit is i 
part of the group's strategy to centralist 
operations at our main pr^uction centre 
at Pune. Hongkong Bank was appointed tc 
find a buyer who would continue tc 
employ the 359 workers at the Calcuttj 
unit on current wages anc 
other benefits, continue 
if fO^ manufacturing, and also give 
a fait value to shareholden 
BV lOf by providing a solution that 

filohte. would minimise the cost." 

UVlail According to the Philip.s 
M)*iaO management, Rs 31 crore 

DOeaS has'been invested over the 

miHa Calcutta unit. Its 

Clina current net asset value is 

bid to Rs 17 crore. Ramachandran 

^ confirms that the market 

fner. price of this unit, without 

..■M the severance liability of the 

workers, would be about 
Rs 28 crore. But the voluntary retirem¬ 
ent scheme and other liabilities would 
amount to over Rs 21 crore. Which 
makes Videwon's offer eminently 
acceptable, Mehta, on the other 
hand, counters that the severance lia¬ 
bility has been inflated by the man¬ 
agement. Secondly, Philips' pay pack¬ 
age is about three times higher than 
the market norm, a fact Ramachan¬ 
dran confirms. Therefore, if Video¬ 
con continues to maintain these 
wages, it will lead to the dem¬ 
and for a wage hike in the 
rest of the consumer electr¬ 
onics industry in the state. 
The plant has a monthly 
mnning cost of about Rs 
85 lakh and a working 
capital of Rs 30-40 crore. 
Manufacturing operati¬ 
ons ceased in June, resul¬ 
ting in an unproductive 
expenditure of over Rs 5 
crore so far. If Philips 
actuaTly enters into a 
court t»ttle with its uni¬ 
ons, this unproductive 
expense will only mount. 
Casting a long shadow on 
the deal and giving round 
one to the unions. ■ 

NIkhil Mookarjl 


I T'S the season for suing Micr¬ 
osoft. Goldtouch Technolog¬ 
ies, a small California-based 
computer hardware company, 
has accused Microsoft of steal¬ 
ing the firm's design for a user- 
friendly computer mouse. Gol¬ 
dtouch claims its officials met 
Microsoft hoping the software 
giant wouid iicense and market 
its design. Instead, says 
Goldtouch, Microsoft “stole the 
invention for itself, and used 
its market power to divert to 
Microsoft profits to which (our) 
business was justly entitled." 
Apparently, Microsoft's 
IntelliPro mouse uses 
the basic Goldtouch 
design, with some adv¬ 
anced features added 
on. Lawsuit amount: $1 
billion in punitive 
damages plus other 
compensatory damages. 


team of security experts proved 
just that. For example, the 
team showed that using soft¬ 
ware available free at cracker 
websites could deny computer 
services to the entire Pacific 
military command and control 
Itiustratfons by JAYACHANDRAN 

W 


.system. Even more stunning: 
indications that alx)ut 20 
nations have already penetra¬ 
ted US information systems! 


T HF. world's first bank that 
will operate primarily via 
the INet will also be the first 


(no prizes for guessing what 
G and L stand for) will target 
homosexuals as its first cus¬ 
tomer base, and then widen 
its target audience. The staff 
of G&I. Bank currently num¬ 
bers 11, and is almost equally 
divided between homo and 
heterosexuals. 


Netscape 


Amazon.com 


PriceiM.com 



I F the Tatas can launch an 
auto magazine Overdrive, 
Ashok Leyland, traditional 
rival in Telco's commercial 
vehicles business, have deci¬ 


Fram resixca condijctiil among US adUtt 
DyPilcellna.cflm 


the auto world, to indus¬ 
try statistics and chats with 
top auto executives and 
product reviews, the website 
Intends to be the full internet 
equivalent of print-media's 
auto magazine. 

M ore than 60 per cent of 
liquor websites actively 
target children, says the US- 
based e-media watchdog body 
Centre for Media Education. 
Websites use ploys galore- 
interactive games, cartoon 
characters, contests and 
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A US report from the 
Global Organized 
Crime Project, chaired 
by former fbi and qa 
chief William Webster, 
says that to crash the 
US' electrical power 
grid and military com¬ 
mand and control syst¬ 
ems, all you need is 
software from the Web. 

Hence the need to ove¬ 
rhaul national security 
agencies to avert cybcrattacks 
that could cripple the nation 
and corporate America's critical 
nfrastmeture. Indeed, in a rec¬ 
ent US military exercise code- 
named 'Eligible Receiver', a 
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There's someone out thm, and wants, to. take you . 
th«e too. www.uf(mitAd.cc»n is the fitial vfotd ori 
^eti abductions, with links to otlKt W sighring^-^; 

and ektnhteriestzlat ldcfaupping:^ From 


i ill <1 it fi -f* 


pOR gtou{» (Who tiel^ you qohKto tenns 
ypiir experten^ vdite the W(^d didielieves you), 
fttxB'Mm AbchictlphTrT^^ 

'^en it's M 

. here. FoBow the link to www.ai|xiuctee.net for 'real 
stortes hom reel d/OMtia'.A few rendom headli¬ 
nes to give ymi die fitvoqr- .^Oftb eamping wt on 
gnndi^t^ fetm Canadim man 


near.* Scary ghilE 


to cater specifically to homo¬ 
sexuals. The brainchild of 
Steven Dunlap, who got the 
idea when banks refused to 
finance his planned gay and 
lesbian resort, the G&L Bank 


ded it can go a step further. It 
has just set up 
www.automeet.com (India's 
definitive auto domain), a 
website devoted to all matters 
automotive. From news from 


all sorts of gimmickry— 
to zero in on and attract 
kids. The deadliest trick, 
apparently, is develop¬ 
ing ongoing story-lines 
woven around cartoon 
characters that attempt 
to build long-term rela¬ 
tionships with young 
surfers. For instance, 
the site for Captain 
Morgan runs highlight 
comedy clips featur¬ 
ing Captain Morgan's voice 
and an entire page dedicated 
to pirate slang. Liquor ind¬ 
ustry officials have, of cou¬ 
rse, vehemently denied 
these charges. 
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By lUDWINA A. JOSEPH in Wa shington. DC 

W HEN a politically-bcslegcd 
President Bill Clinton launched 
punishing air strikes against 
Iraq late last Wednesday, only 
hours after United Nations mil¬ 
itary inspectors declared that their work in 
Iraq had been blocked, his action created an 
extraordinary nexus of military and politi- 


were the result of a dubious decision. 

In a speech to the nation, Clinton said he 
ordered the attack after a "stark, sobering 
and profoundly disturbing" report from the 
chief UN arms inspector that described 
Iraq's actions to thwart weapons inspecti¬ 
ons. Possibly anticipating the criticism of 
his decision and its timing, Clinton twic'e 
asserted that his national security advisors, 
including uniformed military officers, una- 


of the military action while members accu¬ 
sed the president of moving on Iraq only 
to divert attention away from the impend¬ 
ing impeachment move. 

"I can't support this military action in the 
Persian Gulf at this time. Both the timing 
and the policy are subject to question," said 
Senate Majority Leader Itent Lott. Dana 
Rohrabacher, a California Republican, cal¬ 
led the strike "an insult to the American 


cal uncertainty in Washington. 
Clinton, who ordered the attack- 
code-named 'Desert Fox'—in coordi¬ 
nation with the UK, pre-empted any 
intervention Ity the UN Security 
Cmmcil in an apparently calculated 
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Clinton may cite strategic reasons, but will war in the Gulf cloud his impeachment troubles 


move. The air strikes are the largest the US 
has undertaken since the 1991 Gulf War. 

But the timing—on the eve of a House of 
Representatives vote on Clinton's impea¬ 
chment—set off a fierce partisan debate 
among those who questioned his motives. 
At the very least, analysts believe, the dom¬ 
estic backdrop is certain to complicate Cli¬ 
nton's efforts to build support at home and 
among allies for his military campaign. 

There's also the danger that Iraqi presi¬ 
dent Saddam Hussein would find less need 
to retreat in his cxrnfrontation with the US 
and the UN, given the political turbulence 
in the US. The strange political backdrop 
also raises the stakes for Clinton. Given the 
mistnist of his motives, he'll be under hei- 
^tened pre.ssure to show that the strikes 
have significantly changed the strategic sit¬ 
uation in Iraq. At the same time, any Ame¬ 
rican casualty could pse an explosive prob¬ 
lem because critics would allege that they 
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nimously favoured the attack, and waiting 
would have allowed Iraqi officials to move 
their military equipment out of harm's way. 

Although an American attack on Iraq has 
long been threatened, it has come at a time 
of intense plitical turmoil in Washington. 
Republican House leaders immediately 
postpned the impachment vote because 


fteople," while raiie FoMer, another Repub¬ 
lican, declared: "1 think the president is sha¬ 
meless in what he'd do to stay in office." 
House Majority Leader Dick Armey of Texas 
called for Clinton to resign and said that 
"after months of lies", the president had 
given "millions of people around the world | 
reason to doubt that he has sent Americans 














Into battle for the right reasons". 

The scom and derisive comments were a 
surprising break horn the tradition of Con¬ 
gressional support for military action over¬ 
seas and angry Democrats pounced on the 
GOF. Such hostile remarks were "as close to 
a betrayal of the Interests of the US as I've 
ever witnessed in the Congress," said an 
enraged Sen. Robert Torricelli (Demoaat). 
Secretary of State Madeleine Albright also 


lly, there were press reports a day earlier 
that De Niro himself had been lobbying 
Congress against Impeachment. 

Sen. John McCain said Republicans could 
take rite attack seriously, delay the Impeach¬ 
ment vote, and "that would give credence 
to ‘Wag the Dog' theory". Historian Michael 
Kazin recalled instances of previous preside¬ 
nts whose motives were questioned; "Peo¬ 
ple accused Roosevelt of setting up Pearl 


last month, the president called off an att¬ 
ack against Iraq at the last minute, with US 
bombers actually in the air. Then, Clinton 
explicitly warned Saddam that if he didn't 
live up to his pledge of full compliance 
with UN Inspections, he'd pay the price. 

The aim of the latest strike, says a senior 
White House official, is to "degrade what we 
know of Saddam Hussein's weapons of mass 
destruction, hit a lot of things tlut are near 









































































UNITED STATES_ 

Arrogant Act 

Indians condemn term the US- 
British strikes as reprehensible 

F or a change, the Indian reaction was 
quick in coming. Within hours of the 
US and UK bombing Iraq, Prime 
Minister A.B. Vajpayee in the Lok Sabha 
and external affairs minister Jaswant 
Singh in the Rajya Sabha strongly depl¬ 
ored the airstrikes, called for an immedi¬ 
ate halt to military action and resump¬ 
tion of diplomatic efforts. They 'regre¬ 
tted" that this "unilateral step has hren 
undertaken at the very time the UN Secu¬ 


rity Council was in session", raising seri¬ 
ous questions about the functioning of its 
coUective and consultative procedures. 

A day later, fonner PM and chairman of 
the parliamentary standing committee on 
external affairs, I.K. Gujral, came out even 
more stnmgly. Speaking to Oudook, he ter¬ 
med the stales "reprehensible", and dem¬ 
anded that the government contact nam 
and powers like China, France and Russia 
"to work out and mobilise a united world 
response against this act which reveals an 
arrogance of power*. Raising the issue 
again in the Lok Sabha, he said that "des- 
ite the fact that the UN secte^^eneral 
as expressed his anguish and the Security 
Coun<^ 1$ meeting and discussing this 
issue, despite the fact that the major pow¬ 


ers have exprosed distress, the acti^ cois- 
tlnues. This shows they cate notidji^ 
about world opinion and the UN. Fbr any 
country to assume they can bypass die UN 
is a matter <A great concern to us”' 

Behind its arrogance is AmerKia's frustr¬ 
ation of not being able to tame Seddam. 
Wheth» or not tire strike achieved any 
military objectives is early to say; it de¬ 
arly was bad public rdadons. Clinton's 
own problems make the affair stranger. 

As for Indians in Iraq, they were quiddy 
put on to a bus to Jordan, lire Indhm mis¬ 
sion continued to work. Prakash Shdi, a 
former fordgn service officer tvho's now 
Kofi Annan's special envoy to Iraq, kept 
them informed ctf developments hr Iraq. 

Sunil Natvla in New Delhi 



escalated into violence. "However daunting 
the task, the UN had to try (to forestall an 
attack), as long as any scope for peace 
remained," he said in a statement shortly 
after the raids. "I deeply regret that today 
these efforts have proved insufficient." 

Representatives of many of the IS memb¬ 
ers of the Security Council expressed regret 
over the decision to bomb Iraq without first 
seeking Security Council approval, but they 
also bluntly said Iraq was rcs[>onsible beca¬ 
use of its refusal to cooperate. Russia and 
China, however, bitterly criticised the US 
and British actions. Communist legislators 
in Moscow trashed the ratification of a cru¬ 
cial nuclear disarmament treaty; Russian 
president Boris Yeltsin accused Washington 
and London of "violating the UN charter 
and endangering world security". 

Beijing too demanded immediate halt to 
the airstrikes, calling them “unilateral", as 
the Security Council hadn't given permis¬ 
sion. "We're shocked," said a foreign min¬ 


istry spokesman. "By using 
force against Iraq, the US has 
violated the UN charter and 
international principles." 

Behind the scenes, Clinton 
administration officials arg¬ 
ued that they meant no disre¬ 
spect to the Security Council. 

There were several reasons to 
bypass the Council and act 
quickly, they said. The Pen¬ 
tagon had put together a sus¬ 
tained air campaign; Clinton 
and his advisors wanted to 
ensure it could be launched 
before Ramzan, expected to 
begin during the weekend. 

Any US effort to win support 
in the Arab and Islamic wor¬ 
lds would be complicated by 
military action during Ramzan. This means 
that Washington might feel compelled to 
halt any military action sooner rather than 


AmsrIcans protast anti-Iraq alratrlkas 

later, thus clearing the way for a resump¬ 
tion of the impeachment process. 

Clinton's domestic political perils also 
mean that his ability to rally and sustain 
support for an extended attack is severely 
limited. "The coalition (supporting him 
and his policies) is pretty fra^le. Once you 
take some serious civilian casualties, all of 
a sudden people start bailing out," says 
Eliot Cohen, a strategic studies expert at 
John Hopkins University, 

Meanwhile, the House of Representatives 
remains firmly on a track that still leads 
toward a vote favouring impeachment and 
a Senate trial. The impeachment debate 
was rescheduled for Fjjday; the vote likely 
on Saturday. In some ways, say analysts. 
Republican anger over the attack on Iraq 
may only have solidified opposition to Cli¬ 
nton and ensured the votes of gop moder¬ 
ates still sitting on the fence. US lawmakers 
find themselves pondering the two most 
serious quations they can face—war and 
impeachment—at the same time. ■ 


ANOOPKAMATH 
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BySO MAWADHWA _ 

“...In this world there is no literate population 
that is poor, no Illiterate population other than 
poor." 

John Kenneth Galbraith, New Delhi 


T ake the plethora of policies and 
programmes on education laun¬ 
ched by successive governments 
and other agencies, and you'd 
think India runs one of the most 
efficient literacy programmes in the world. 
Witness Operation Blackboard, Total Lite¬ 
racy Commission, Adult Literacy Mission, 
Hon-Formal Education, District Institutes 
of Education and Learning, Mahila Sama- 
khya, Shiksha Karmls, District Elementary 
Education Programmes.... 

Yet, many policies, many committees, 
tnany buzzwords later, we also have many 
more illiterates. Twelve months to the next 
millennium and every third illiterate in 
the world is an Indian. And by circa 2000, 
lays Unicefs recently released 
Jtate of the World's Children 
t999 report, India will be “the ||||| 
inost illiterate country in the 
World". A disgraceful distinc- 
ion. Compounded by yet anot- 
ler conclusion reached by a par- 
iamentary committee report 
abled last week; India's educat- 
on network—the world's larg- Hi 
tst—is also the "most diseased". 

Slatlsllct, and schools that ara |H 
Inere statistics: Year after year, 
statistics, reports, studies, com- 
mittees and demographers have 
devoted themselves (and often 
the taxpayers' money and the ^B 
nation's time) to calculating how 
unlettered we are. Worked them- 
Selves into a tizzy researching 
how a country with so many 
Illiterates, this in the Information Age, 
needs to invest more than a mete four per 
cent of its (.in* on education. On how the 
number of illiterates in today's India is larg¬ 
er than the population of the country three 
decades ago. How less than half of India's 
children Iretween age six and 14 go to 
School. How 110 million of them never do. 
How, more than half the children who 
fnpSicstiyANOOPIUMATH 

UNLETTERED INDIA 

(Figures in Rsetore) 

WlUterales 
UimteratBs 


enrol themselves into school drop out by 
the end of the fifth grade. How, states like 
Andhra, Madhya Pradesh, Rajasthan, UP 
and West Bengal have 94 per cent districts 
with female literacy rates less than 30 per 
cent. How, on an average the Indian spends 
a little over two years in school whereas the 
Chinese, Sri Lankan and South Korean spe¬ 
nds five, seven and nine years respectively. 

"This isn't a school, it's a farce. I'd like to 
meet the fools who thought up of starting 
it here—in the middle of nowhere, with 
nothing to teach; none to learn! I'm trying 
influence to be posted to Jaipur,” says 
Kesra Ram, primary school teacher at Bha- 
gwaniyon ki Dani in Rajasthan's Barmet 
district where literacy rates are an abysmal 
18.8 per cent; worse, at 7.7 per cent for 
women. A deadwood hutment, wiggly 
children squatting on sand, no water for 
over three miles, no blackboard, no table, 
no books—this is what the system has 
given Master Kesra Ram to work and edu 
cate India with. Little wonder then, he net 


INDE 

LEHE 


ther works nor educates. He drones out 
lessons that interest neither him nor his 
students. Unhappily he says: "It's tough 
being a teacher here, tougher being a stu 
dent. Tough getting them in, tougher 
keeping them here." 

Any ideas then on how to resolve Kesra 
Ram's dilemma? Any suggestions on how 
best to educate the largest illiterate mass in 
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the world? Any prescriptives on tackling 
the problems involved in schooling chil¬ 
dren across so many cities and small 
towns, over 6(X),000 villages, in little ham¬ 
lets with no more than 150 people, child¬ 
ren who speak over 17 major languages 
and more than 1,600 dialects? 

Defying textbook lolutlons: "To begin with, 
we have to redefine the nature of literacy. 
Policies have to be geared at changing the 
perception of education as being merely 
about reading and writing; schooling being 
about parroting alien text-books," says 
Prof. Marmar Mukhopadhyay of the Natio¬ 
nal Institute of Educational Planning and 
Administration (mepa). Having conducted a 
unique four-year-long experiment on arres¬ 
ting dropouts among 6,304 children in 20 

Circa 2000, India bee 
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villages around West Bengal’s Udang in the school and made them stay there. Cultural and monitor their own management. Cen. 
Howrah district, Mukhopadhyay saw drop- compatibility and relevance of content tralised board exams and out-of-context 
out rates coming down to 17 pet cent as and activities was their uppermost consld- syllabi would have no place in this system, 
against the state average of 49 per cent. “At eratlon," says Mukhopadhyay. “In the beginning, many such schools 

one level it was so simple; it happened thr- Something Prof. Anil Sadgopal, head of would enhance results to prove their metitj 
ough music, sports and using unemployed the department of education in the Delhi But over time, the quality of the outgoing 
local youth as resource," says the expert. University, has been advocating for long, students would manifest the actual worth 
Among other things local primary teach- "Nothing will work in this vast country if of each cluster. What good are the board 
ers were encouraged to write out lyrics and our geo-cultural plurality is not recognised results anyway—-most institutes of highei 
set them to local tunes on subjects as var- as the basis for decentralised and segregat- education already have their own entrance 
led as mathematics and environment, ed curricula development," says the acade- tests over and above the standardised res* 
Local youth were employed with the sim- mic. Further, he suggests the concept of a ult the country's education system seeks tq 
pie brief to come in, play and sing with the locally managed Common Neighbourhood manufacture annually," says Sadgopal. Toq 
students. Attendance in these schools school system to be introduced by an Act of revolutionary? Not really. Canada worki 
peaked to 79 per cent on the days with Parliament. School clusters, if Sadgopal’s this way. So does Switzerland, 
music and sport periods; 76 per cent on concept were to be operative, would thro- Our polHlelans and fhalr unlallarad votars; 
other days. "Their songs, their sports, their ugh local communities decide upon their The commitment of our politicians to edu- 
school, that’s what got the children into own curricula, appoint their own teachers cation is pathetically wanting, to say the 

!S the world's most illiterate country. Isn't it time we woke up? 


Mographa liy T NARAYAU 
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least. In the world's largest democracy, 
where even onions have made political par¬ 
ties lose power, few believe that the issue of 
education will cost them an election! 
Besides, educating the Indian populace 
would certainly not benefit the manipula¬ 
tive, rhetoric-gurgling politician. Where else 
in civilised society would a state education 
ministers' conference ire boycotted by state 
education ministers themselves as hap¬ 
pened about a month ago? The reason for 
the whimsical abandonment: a 
frenzied argument not about how 
we need to educate our children 
but whether we should teach 
them the Upanishads and make 
them sing Saraswati vandanas. 

The Constitution, though, had 
made a commitment to educate 
the country. It had envisaged hav¬ 
ing every Indian child in school 
by 1960 through its directive to 
"provide free and compulsory 
education for all children until 
they complete tlie age of 14 
years", it present trends contin¬ 
ue, this promise is still, at least, 
half-a-century away. 

Wiping elnan myths and rewrit¬ 
ing rights on the blackboard: 

"Many things need to be 
done. Allocation of funds, 
teachers' moral accountability 
in the system, contextualising 
curricula. But to begin with education has 
to be made a Fundamental Right. While 
Parliament is caught up in the discussion 
of trivial issues, a constitutional amend¬ 
ment bill aimed at making every child's 
fundamental right to be educated gathers 
dust," points out economist Jean Dreze, 
who as part of an eight-member research 
team brought out a Public Report on Basic 


Education (probe). Conducted in over 200 
villages of north India, the survey inve¬ 
stigates the country's schooling situation 
to explode some common myths. 

MYTH 1: Unlettered rural parents don't 
want their children in school. The survey, 
in fact, had a re.sounding 80.2 per cent 
demanding that education be made com¬ 
pulsory for all children. 

MYTH 2; Tlie overworked rural child who 
has no time to attend class was shown to 


be an empty stereotype. The study revealed 
that the rural boy and girl child have 71 
and 62 per cent of a 12-hour day free. 
Giiro-shishya-government parampara: 
There it Is then, the time and the inclina¬ 
tion to study. "But teachers have to be ded¬ 
icated," says Prof. K.G. Rastogi, convenor. 
National Academic Council for Rss' Vldya 
i Bharati Educational Society, an ngo which 


reportedly wields substantial influence 
with the government's education plans. 
"The teacher haHo become a guru all over 
again. One who's literate, of course, but 
also has some knowledge of agriculture, 
medicine, machines like water pumps, and 
actively organises the social life of the 
community he works in. Only then will he 
be accepted, only then will the students be 
sent to school breause the teacher says so." 
Lofty ideals indeed. Especially, in a country 
that has done little for its teach¬ 
ers. Where their paltry pay sees 
them involved in election duties 
to polio programmes, to govern¬ 
ment data collection by turn. 

A Vision and a Mission: "Some¬ 
how the vision has to expand. 
The focus has to change from 'we 
have to get kids into school' to 
'what do we want them there 
for'. There's no point in having 
schools everywhere if there's 
no social or gender acces,sl- 
bility to them," says Alan 
Court, representative, Unicefs 
India Country Office. Putting 
forth a radical suggestion. 
Court says a Primary School 
Mission should perhaps be set 
up with University lecturers 
teaching children on a war- 
footing on their vacations: "It 
doesn't have to be a perma¬ 
nent solution. It can be a transitory 
scheme to break the ?ycle of ignorance." 

Because it is a vicious one, this cycle of 
ignorance and poverty, illiteracy and 
deprivation. One begets the other. Till 
both become humungous. And both 
thrive. And along with them thrives the 
growing number of Indian illiterates: every 
third illiterate In the world. ■ 
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INTERVIEW 


“The ICC can’t 
remain a mute 
spectator now” 


He is cricket's most powerful administrator. In a 
game where very few administrators have dis¬ 
played a vision, he is at least credited with one. 
Reeling under a spate of reports hinting at a 
nexus between players and bookies, and specia¬ 
lly after two Australian players Mark Waugh 
and Shane Wame admitted accepting money 
from a bookie, icc president Jagmohan 
Dalmtya speaks toAniruddha Bahai over 
lunch on the mahh-fixing issue afflicting the 
game. At the kt. press conference that followed, 
Dalmiya spoke along similar lines. Excerpts: 

How coacerned is the icc7 Match-fix¬ 
ing charges are crawling ont of the 
woodworii, so to speak? 

We are obviously very concerned. We 
realise that it may be a problem for indi¬ 
vidual boards but as the parent body we 
have to step in. It's our duty not to allow 
the matter to drift. Even if the constitu¬ 
tion of a commission is necessary, it will 
be done. Committees don't have the 
power sometimes. 

Have yon worked out any modali¬ 
ties yet? Like, for instance, the 
number of people on the commis¬ 
sion, the terms of reference, who 
will head it etc? 

In Christchurch, New Zealand, where the 
ICC executive board is meeting on January 
9-10, this whole issue will be discussed 
under a special agenda. This will be the 
main business. When a meeting of this 
kind is round the comer, it's wise to take a 
collective decision. Whether we should 
give the whole thing the colour of a com¬ 
mission. If we do that (set up a commis¬ 
sion), what's the legal implications going 
to be? Basically, we mean business but the 


modalities have to be worked out. 

And the expected time-frame for any 
such thing? Six months, eight? 

The main purpose is to get to the bottom 
of it. I can't comment on a time limit now. 
Wouldn't the icc be going over the 
same territory in terms of an inq¬ 
uiry which the Pakistan and Indian 
boards have already done? 

So far whatever they were doing, it was in 
their own way. The icc wasn't interfering. 
The format has to be looked at now. There 
is no point in only conducting an inquiry. 
We have to avoid the creation of a situa¬ 
tion where if any player plays a rash shot 
or tries to increase the run rate because of 
his team situation and gets out, then he's 
in the dock. Nobody should also be 
allowed to use the inquiry for a publicity 
stunt or to settle personal scores. At the 
same time, the icc can't remain a passive 
spectator. In short, the exercise is not to 
cover up but, as I said, to get to the bottom 
of the thing. We are not pronouncing a 
judgement by getting Into the matter. We 
also won't allow the matter to be swept 
under the carpet over technicalities. 

Are you satisfied with the punish¬ 
ment meted out to Shane Warne and 
Mark Waugh? 

That's like putting the cart before the 
horse. Let us get into the matter first. 

Did you know about the acb fine on 
Mark Wangh and Shane Wame? Are 
there any icc records on the matter? 

If confidentiality was maintained, how can 
there be records? 

Australian captain Mark Taylor has 
gone on record saying that even an 
ICC probe will not m^e any differ¬ 



ence. The guilty are not going tc 
come forward and admit their guilt 
The burden of proof in such a case h 
going to be difficult. 

That's a point of law. But you see a situa¬ 
tion has developed, certain players havt 
come forward and certain people have 
been identified.... You cannot say at the 
moment that we arc fighting a ghost. 
Even where inquiries have taken 
place, like in India, the reports 
haven't been released. 

I think the Indian board made theii 
inquiry public. Anybody can go and read 
the report. 

No, that isn't the case. Only selected 
excerpts were released. Is there a 
move afoot to rev|se the code of con¬ 
duct for players? 

A code is already in place. It might under¬ 
go change. But I cannot say that this will 
be done or that won't be done.... We ate a 
democratic body. It will be a collective 
decision. We are not trying to put some- 
filing on somebody or go after somebody. 
But it is in our Interest to get It done. 


“Better don’t nab the culprits rather 
than hurt an innocent even 20 per cent. 
Not that someone must be sheltered.” 
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not a competent authority to speak about 
It, Indian politics. Since everybody talks 
bad about it, good people have started 
thinking why should we get into It. That 
way a great harm is done. 

But that doesn't mean that somebody has 
to be sheltered. It's difhcult to draw a line. 
Basically, what I said as seaetary of the 
BCQ and what I am saying now is the same 
thing. I haven't grown any wiser. However, 
you can't allow the game to go into disre' 
pute. How can you let spectators believe 
that everything's not above board? 
Keeping this in mind. Outlaw's intention 
to probe the issue might have been good. 
They wanted to clean it up. But sufficient 
precaution wasn't taken. How can you say 
something (reference to the infamous Rs 
25 lakh offer to Mano| Prabhakai by a 
teammate to throw a match against Paki¬ 
stan) four years ago and then go down the 
line saying, 'I don't want to talk about It 
anymore'. If you (Prabhakar) have given 
the name, as you say, to the team man¬ 
agement then what stops you from taking 
the name again. 

Do yon anticipate any kind of oppo¬ 
sition to the ICC initiative from Indi- 
vidnal boards? 

(Smiling) I don't know. It's become a 
world phenomenon now and it's best that 
a foreign body steps In to get to the bot¬ 
tom of it. 

Is the Asian Test championship 
nnder way? The world Test champi¬ 
onship seems to have been yonr 
dream project? 

It's an Asian Cricket Council matter. The 
main thing is that it shouldn't be in com¬ 
petition with the world Test champi¬ 


“We have to get to the bottom of it 
(match-fixing). Cricket should not 
cease to be a gentleman’s game.” 


The one-day television format offers 
great room for misuse. The toss 
takes place 20-30 minutes before the 
telecast starts. So there are people on 
the pitch and in the stadium who 
know who's batting first and what 
the line-ups are half-an-hour before 
the rest of the world. Any move to 
make all of it happen live? 

We have the match referee involved In the 
toss now, besides the captains. What we 
don't want is that cricket should cease to 
be a gentleman's game. That's our concern. 
Whenever there is a need we come up with 
something, but we can't take a decision 
just on the basis of suspicion. 

If an ICC initiative materialises, 
would it be aggressive enough to, 
say, write to the Indian govonment 
to release the names of cricketers 
who mig^t have deposited money 
mder the vnis? 

et's see. At the moment we are ^ting 
•nto the matter. The icc has traditionally 
kept away horn such matters. It's a big cha- 
n^ in the ice's mental make-up to come 


forward and involve itself in such matters. 
Would you say Outlook's stand on 
the entire issue has been vindicated? 
Not necessarily. Whatever has come out 
now was not borne by your story. It is an 
isolated event which took place much 
before your story. But if there's anything, it 
should be written about. At that time 
when your story came out, it was imma¬ 
ture and without an indepth study. There 
should be no witch-hunting. Yes, we 
should book the culprit but not hurt some 
innocents in the process. It is better that 
you do not nab the culprits rather than 
hurt an innocent even ^ per cent. That 
will make good people stay away from 
cricket. It will be like, even though I am 


onship but complementary. We have to 
frame the rules. We have to evaluate the 
merits and convert the result into a points 
system. The Aslan thing can be a pilot 
project. It's only here that there are three 
Test-playing countries next to each other. 
It may happen early next year. I hope to 
implement the world championship 
before I leave the icc office. Cricket 
boards have itineraries drawn up that 
sometimes run for six-seven years. What's 
the point in giving Test status to 
Bangladesh if ho country plays against 
them? There are only nine Test-playing 
countries. What is important is that they 
get to play cricket with each other on a 
regular basis. ■ 
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By RAKESN KALSHIAN in Varanasi 
Photographs by T. NARAYAN 


I T'S just after dawn In Varanasi. A thick winter haze hangs laz¬ 
ily on an even lazier Ganga. The sun looks like an egg-yolk, 
its fire mellowed by the fog. Even the boatman's muscles rip¬ 
ple meditatively, as if in sync with the river. In the distance, 
to the north, a 130-year-old marvel of British engineering 
spans Impressively across the river; and as if to complete the pict¬ 
ure, a train tunnels through it, its form and declaration smudged 
out by the white blanket. Along the western bank, reminders of 
Indian history, the famous 100-odd ghats, rise sleepily through 
the mist. The eye can barely discern a few human shapes perfor¬ 
ming morning rituals (or ablutions? It's difficult to tell). The peals 
of temple bells, however, easily pierce through. Now and then, a 


black curved thing surfaces from the water and gracefully disapp¬ 
ears into it. Not many know it, but they are river dolptdns. To a 
newcomer, especially to an unbeliever, the experience borders on 
the surreal. For the teliever, however, it could well be mystical. 

But as the sun ascends, the veil lifts, revealing the real behind 
the surreal. Bare bottoms defecating; dilapidated walls of the 
majestic ghat mansions streaked with fresh as well as dried-up 
turd; sewage running down the walls and furrowing the bank as it 
drains into the river; hundreds of buffaloes wallowing on the 
ghats; dhobis washing clothes on the banks; most appallingly per¬ 
haps, every day thousands of people taking holy dips and sips in 
what can only be called a cesspool. Faith overwhelms any fears or 
inhibitions. Ignorance, of course, is an able abettoif 

But for Veer Bhadra Mishra, this predicament is particularly ago¬ 
nising. Not because he is the head priest of perhaps the most visi- 
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ted temple in Varanasi, the Sankat Mochan 
temple, but because he is also a professor 
of hydraulic engineering , at the Banaras 
Hindu University (bhu). It's a rare oxy¬ 
moron, epitomised by Johann Kepler, a 
German Catholic priest who unravelled 
the laws of planetary motion. And the sim 
ilarlty doesn't end there. Kepler was trou 
bled by the apparent contradiction bet¬ 
ween religious faith, which saw the plane 
tary orbits as circles, and scientific reason 
which told him they were ellipses. 

Likewise, the 58-year-oId Mahantji, as he 
is fondly known in Varanasi, feels tormen 
ted by the tugs of faith and reason. "1 have 
to take a holy dip if I have to live. Without 


LOWS 



Sewage pumps' Shut 


down from July to 


November because of 


floods and often He Idle 


for lack of power. 


Konta Pumping Station: Faulty 
design, overburdened, sewage 
often flows back on to the 
straels.Alotofsewagels 
bypassed Into Varuna liver. 


DInapw Sewage IfaabntntPlaiitOvBibuitlaM 
Efficiency dacteabed because of power cuts. 
Cannot elifflinata coWorms. Dniid sewage doeem 
conform ID GAP standaida. Aguilera and fleklB 
contamhiatad wifli sewage. VWagais suNar al kinds 
of diseases because of contaminaled water. 



ijgPi (twin's 







A lot of sewage flows into the Over directly. 
Human and animal excreta, dead bodies 
and garbage sbll dumped Into the river. 




Vbruna river The river has turned Into a 
drain. Water septic at the mouth. 




ANGA 


13 years sunk into treating the Ganga, the 
noiogy that can soive india’s sewage crisis 


WSili 


Graphics by ANOOPKAMATH 

it my day is not complete. At the same time, 1 know what Its bod 
and Fcc is," says Mishra with anguish, bod (biochemical oxygen 
demand) measures the amount of organic waste present in the 
water (more bod means less oxygen, which in turn is fatal for life) 
while Fcc (faecal coliform count) gives a measure of human and 
animal waste in water, by counting the number of faecal bacteria 
which could cause deadly diseases such as cholera and typhoid. 

No holy sip for Mishra. To keep his faith, however, he takes a daily 
dip in the river. But he is anxious about the health of the 60,000 
devotees who daily bathe in the river. The professor knows what he 
is talking about. At Iblslghat, where Tulsidas, whose spiritual heh 
Mishra is, authored the Ramchaiitmmnas, there is a state-of-the- 
art laboratory where water samples ftom nine different points 
along the ghats are analysed for various pollution indices. The 
results are alarming. 

In November this year, the fcc varied between 70,000/100 ml at 
Assi Ghat to 1.5 million/lOO ml, a shocking 140 to 15,000 times 
what is permissible. Similarly, the bod varies from 3 mg per litre to 
25 mg per litre—the maximum permissible level for river water is 
less than 3 mg per litre. Says Mishra angrily: "Come here during the 
rains when floods force the sewage pumps to shut down for five 
months. All the sewage then finds its way into the river. Untreated." 

So, what has been achieved under Phase I of the Ganga Action 
Plan (cap)? About Rs 50 crore has been spent in Varanasi, on work 
which began in 1986 and took 13 years to complete. But the river 
is as dirty as ever. Ever since cap Phase I was declared successful in 

Mishra, prafassor and priest; waste-laden Varuna loins the Ganga 

















FOCUS_ 

Varanasi in 1993, the Sankat 
Mochan Foundation (smf), an 
Nuo founded by Mishta along 
with two BHU professors, has 
been looking into its claims. 

"Our investigations convinced 
us that the sewage-treatment 
technology installed in Vara¬ 
nasi was completely inappro¬ 
priate," says Mishra (s<v ditirt). 

So began a search for a work¬ 
able alternative, Mishra's sug¬ 
gestion is the Advanced 
Integrated Wastewater Pond 
System (aiwi’s), a .sophisticated 
version of how nature takes 
care ol sewage in ponds— 
breaking it down into elements like nitrogen, carbon, oxygen, and 
hydrogen. The system was developed by William Oswald, an emer¬ 
itus |)rofessor of engineering at University of California, Berkeley, 
lire two men were brought together by Friends of the Ganges, a 
•San Francisco-based environmental group working with smf to find 
a sustainable answer to the Ganga's pollution problems. 


Sawage pouts out of a pump 
at tha Oashasiivamadti ghat 

Mishra's radical idea is to lay an 
underground sewer along the 
ghats which will intercept ail 
the sewage drains/nallas. ftope- 
lled by the force of gravity, the 
sewage will flow IS km down¬ 
stream to Sota where 32 ponds 
over an area of about 200 hect¬ 
ares are envisaged. The treated 
wastewater will then be released 
back into the Ganga. Intercept¬ 
ing sewers along Vanina and 
Assi are also planned for treat¬ 
ment at Sota. Moreover, the 
construction of two dykes at Sota will serve as bridges for the 2S,000 
residents of Dhab, which is cut off from the main city during floods. 
As the proposed location is on government land, no displacement 
of people would take place. The whole project would cost about Rs 
100 crore and would have a capacity of 300 mid in contrast to 100 
mid in the currently operating system. The annual recurring cost: 

Rs 1.16 lakh/mid as against Rs S lakh/mld 
for the present system. Unlike the current 
system, aiwps will^lso remove coliform, pes¬ 
ticides and heavy metals. 

Unfortunately, the issue of purifying the 
Ganga has now turned into a political 
game. In May 1997, Varanasi Nagar Nigam 
submitted a project feasibility report for 
Ganga Action Plan Phase 11 to the National 
River Conservation Directorate (nrco). The 
report was prepared by smf together with 
Oswald's engineering cximpany and funded 
by U.SAII). nrc:d, however, is still sitting on 
the proposal, nrcd hired two professors of 
environmental engineering, l.C. Aggarwal 
of Motilal Nehru Engineering College, Alla¬ 
habad, and J.M. Dave of jnu, to pick holes in 
the report. For example, the sewer would 
disturb the sanctity of the ghats, or that the 
sewage pumps and the sewage plant, on 
which crotes were spent, would become 
redundant. "But we have made fitting 
replies to all the criticisms," says Mishra. 
This October, in a hearing of a pil filed by 
two municipal corporators from Varanasi, 
the Allahabad High Court termed gap a fail¬ 
ure and ordered its stoppage in UP. It orde¬ 
red an audit of the entire project by Samir 
Gupta, a former head of cag. The court also 
sought an explanation from nrcd as to why 
the municipal authority's proposal has been 
overlooked. And asked an expert commit¬ 
tee-comprising experts such as G.D. Aggar¬ 
wal, ex-chairman of the Central Pollution 
Control Board (cpcb), and P. Khanna, direc¬ 
tor of National Enviwnmental Engineering 
Research Institute—to examine the tech¬ 
nologies adopted in gap Phase 1. Following 
this, NRCD filed a petition with the Supreme 
Court, arguing that the IfC order to halt 
work was contrary to an earlier court order 
s^ch asked for speedier work under gap. 

Qearly, a government order for an inde¬ 
pendent investigation into the tall claims 
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FOCUS 




11^. w^lnjciwh humorist PJ. 

have been fteie. For 
«r^ tiiigi^lng in the vtllages aio^ 
jMd At sewage treatment |^t 

' indttfMfkt grist for his latest mUl: a lau> 
at human foibles around the 
: ^ began six. yean ago wlA Ae 

^ ^tttng up of tlK sewage plant under the 
GMnga Action Han. A cank was dug ri^t 
'^thfough the villages to return the treated 
! wider to Ae Gangs. V&ttake one: the 
canal wasti't made of (»nc^, as a 
r^uit of vAfoh 'the sewa^ water 
»e^ into tbt aquifer. Blun^r Mte 
sbniAody had the brlllUuit Idea of 
Inigaitl^ the fidds with Ae tieaited 


about the success of UAf Phase I In 
Varanasi is crucial. For, Varanasi is the 
only city where gap Phase 1 has been 
declared complete. If accepted as succe¬ 
ssful, GAP I would serve as a model for 
cleaning other rivers under nrcp's 
Rs 2,500 crote project. That would be 
disastrous. Great reputations are at 
stake, great money too. Hence the con¬ 
troversy over which technology is apt 
for solving India's sewage crisis. 

NRCD is tight-lipped about whether 
they will continue with the present 
sewage treatment methods or wheAer 
they would go in for alternatives. At 
least one technology is being marketed 
aggressively in India. Developed by the 
Dutch, it's called the Upflow Anaerobic 
Sludge Blanket (uasb). 

T he first uasb plant to treat domes¬ 
tic sewage was set up in Mirzapur, 
near Varanasi. But the 14 mid capacity plant is a failure. The 
treated effluent still has an unacceptable bod, and besides, it does¬ 
n't take care of faecal conforms," says Mishra, who has analysed 
samples from the plant. 

UASB uses anaerobic bacteria to break down organic waste. Unlike 
astp, it doesn't require a constant breath of oxygen to keep the bac¬ 
teria alive and hence is not energy-intensive. But there are problems 
with UASB. "First, it was initially designed to treat effluent which had 
a very high bod, about 50,000 mg per litre. It works quite well in 
industries like tanneries, vineries, sugarcane plants, but nowhere in 
the world is it used to treat domestic sewage," says Mishra. 

Yet, the Indian government is embracing it without much debate. 
GAP in Kanpur has installed a .35 mid capacity plant, while Ae 
Andhra Pradesh government has okayed a 50 mid plant in Hydera¬ 
bad. And, reportedly, more than 20 plants are proposed to be set up 
under the Yamuna Action Plan. Says another critic: "The govern¬ 
ment has compromised on pollution standards— bod hrom 20 mg 
pet litre to SO mg per litre; suspended solids from 30 mg pet litre to 
100 mg per litre—to make UASB acceptable." 

Says Prakasam Ikta, manager, research and technical services at 


wastewater. For Uk fitst two yean^ Ae vU> 
lagers had no idea what Atey wete gettbig 
Ato. Says Narayan Yadav, a fatma of 
KatnauU village; "Yk had a fantastic har> 
vest for two years. Increased yields <hico- 
uraged Ae fanners to use Ae wastewater 
A great quantities. Little did we know that 
we were killing out own fields." 

. Hie initial rise A yield wasn't surprising. 
Treated sewage has high amounts erf Atro- 



niucb%it is not i 

to Aeft iBjls%. Stiys ^ 

"Wheat and paddy grew haj^ltoAeiK hfit 
aopi Hka sugut^Kf-poit^ tefint 
spon after the hari«st/ ftit toon'0i^of 
i^eatandthteaho dfeeHnei-- ■ .* 
'Ihete were oAffi nuHe 
Mango and papaya 

Sewage water sealed in^ Ae hoinbr 
Saiee-weavers wouldn't v^ve, ^ wata 
entered Ae pits under Ae Joim. Most 
alarmA^y, people were forced to drink. 
blKidsh, foid-smeUAg water fioni hand- 
ptuniis and vtolk. Says Subedar; a foAiet; 
"AlniQst 90 ^ cent of villagers ue 
sulfering from diseases like po&o, 
gastroenteritis and skin disorden." 

The vilUigers ate dl^sted and 
have decided not to give any more 
land for phase II of the Ganga 
Action Plan. 


Sewage from a handpump at Kamaull 

the Metropolitan Water Reclamation 
District of Greater Chicago: "Skilled 
operation is needed to maintain the 
blanket of sludge granules. One disad¬ 
vantage with the UASB process is that if 
the sludge granules ate lost from the 
system, it may take about four to six 
months to reinstate them." 

While the Indian government is inve¬ 
sting in technologies without an 
informed debate on Aem, Ae Illinois 
institute of Technology, usa, organised 
a debate m Chicago on Sustainable 
Development in the Ganges Rivet 
Basin. l^iAna Pagilla, assistant profes¬ 
sor, department of chemical and envi¬ 
ronmental engineering, irr, says; "A 
low-energy meAod such as aiwps is 
appropriate for the Ganges basin while 
energy-intensive systems such as uasbs 
are impractical for Indian circumstances." 

Agrees Tata; "The behaviour of microbes used to sewage treatment 
systems is predictable. What is unpredictable is human behaviour 
and performance. If I can make a statement A three phrases about 
how wastewater treatment systems can be made to perform suc¬ 
cessfully, they are: proper maintenance and operation, proper mai¬ 
ntenance and operation, and proper maintenance and operation." 

But will the government listen to Mahantji's appeals to make an 
informed choice so Aat the blunders of gap Phase I are not repea¬ 
ted? ViTill there be a debate on how India's riven should be cleaned? 
And will GAP Phase H be executed by those who failed A Phase I? 
These are questions that trouble Mishra. "Lobbying was never my 
cup of tea, but willy-nilly I have been pushed into activism, and I've 
vowed I'll fight to the last to clean Ma Ganga," he says with passion. 
Science, religion and activism are a potent threesome and Aould 
carry him tAough. As the Mahant told Alexander Stille of The New 
Yorker. "Life is l|ke a stream. CAe bank is Ae Vedas and other bank 
is Ae contemporary world, which includes science and technology. 
If boA banks ate not firm, Ae water will scatter. If boA banks ate 
firm, Ae river will run its course." ■ 
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ECOMMENDATIONS 




Festival of 


t;" V 


■ Indli Hibltat Centre, 
NcwDdhI 
Ofccmbcr 25 to 27 


it- 


BOHURUPEE, the 
Shombhu MItia-founded outfit that 
has constantly pushed the bound¬ 
aries of modern Bengali theatre, f 
turned SO in May last. To celebrate 
the occasion in the national Capital, 
the Kumar Roy-led troupe stages five 


, -f. • , ■ 


Sharad 
Valbiiava 
Festival of 
Dance 

■ J.N. Ikta Audltoclim 
Bangalaie 

UccmibaSOiiidSI 



plays, including a new production, ^40 
Chanch Bhanga Murti (The Image cd 
Breaks out of the Mould'). The festi- Q 
val opens with Bertolt Brecht's Galikv „w 
and closes with Tagore's Muktadhara. 

Also part of the festival are two pop¬ 
ular Bohurupee productions, the 
comic Sinduk (Ihe Chest) and Pireeti 
Farm Nidhi, a play on the life of the leg¬ 
endary musician, Nidhubabu. Embracing a 
range of forms and styles, the five plays pro¬ 
vide a glimp.se of the rich theatrical tradi¬ 
tion that Bohunipee represents. 


Watercolours, 
Drawings In Conte 
and ink 

■ ByC^oUik Khandusi 
Art India Style 

B- 272 , Greater Kailash* 1 , New Itelht 
TUI January 5 


GOLAK Khand- 
ual trained as 
an architect in 
Delhi. Worked as 
a cinema make¬ 
up artist and set 
designer before 
drifting back to 
architecture. For 
the last six years, 
he's been living 
in Bariaan village 
near Panchmarhi, 
ieslgning and building houses and restor- 
ng the Natural History Museum. He has a 
pedal interest in permaculture and paints 
whenever he can. His recent works on 
low at Art India Style exhibit a soaring 
imagination, depth of sision and a sensu^ 
use of colour. This promises to be an exhi¬ 
bition with a difference. 







.. 





Dance With Me 

■ Starring Vannu 1 . Williams, 
Chayannf, Krix Kristofferson, 
Joan i^owright 

All India rvieasc on Pccember 2 S 


. THIS seductive, yet sim¬ 
ple-minded tale of ener¬ 
getic rookies and cynical veterans who 
frequent a run-down Houston dance stu¬ 
dio is propped up by wonderful choreog¬ 
raphy and marvellous star turns by the 
lead pair. It's an end-of-the-millenn- 
ium Flashdance, and plays to the gallery 
all the way through. Dance With Me is 
none the worse for it. The film works well 
as an entertainer; foot-tapping music, 
high-voltage dances and convincing 
performances by pop diva Vanessa 
Williams and 
Latino singer- 
3 actor Cha- 

yanne in his 

in the 
league of dlrec- 
tor Randa Hai- 
earlier 

dren of a Lesser 
God, Wrestling 
Ernest Hemi- 
ngway), but 
unalloyed fun 
■ all the same. 


THIS festival is a unique attempt at 
bringing together on one platform 
some of the biggest names in 
Indian classical dance today. Sotul 
Mansingh, Kelucharan Mahapatra, 
Pratibha Prah- 
lad, Sadanam 
Baiakrishnan, 

Shovana Nar- 
ayan. Raja 

Reddy, Jayanth 
Kastuar, Bharat! 

Shivaji and 

Preetl Patel are 
among those 
performing at 
this festival. 

The theme is 'Indian Classical 
Dance: Unity in Diversity' and lec¬ 
ture demonstrations on 'Rasa—the 
commonality in Indian dance' and 
'Music and Rhythm—approach to 
a duet' will form part of the accom¬ 
panying colloquium. 




Family Portraits 

I By Dayaniu Singh 
Natun Morie 

Qutah Col(Hirude, H*S /6 Mehraull 
Road, Npw Delhi 
December 20 'January 6 


I ■ ] 

Y j 


WELL-known in India for 
her commercial and studio work, Delhi- 
based photographer Dayanita Singh pre¬ 
sents 35 black-and-white pictures from her 
continuing series documenting the contem¬ 
porary Indian famUy. Shot in cities aaoss 
India, she 
captures the 
complexities 
and contra¬ 
dictions inh^ 
rent in Indian 
life at the end 
of the 20th 
century. Her 
presentation 
serves as a 

visual record of a society as it attempts to 
hold on to traditional roles, even while 
reaching out across the globe. Her pho¬ 
tographs were part of the recent exhibitions 
'Out of India' at, the Queens Museum in 
New York and 'X Celebration of Indepe¬ 
ndence' organised by the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art. Her artistry found place in 
the special issue of the British literary jour¬ 
nal Gnmta, Summer 1997. 
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Mumbai^ Boswell 


Vintage Busybee: laugh your way thru a legend’s bank of mirth 



A t 6.15 pm on the local Borivili 
Express pulling out of Mumbai's 
Victoria Terminus, the keen anthro¬ 
pologist may observe a uiiique phe¬ 
nomenon. Commuters—oblivious to the 
anguished cries of hapless fellow travellers 
as they fall off the train, are trampled under¬ 
foot, ripped off their gold chains. 


and would be loath to do without. Indeed, 
tens of thousands of Mumbaikars have 
changed papers without a second thought 
when Busybee did. Now In his last avatar 
(but one can never tell with him) as editor 
of his own newspaper, he wears several 
hats—weighty editorialist, lip-smacking 
food critic, emergency caption writer, 
benign mentor—but the one which fits 
best is the byline we turn to first on the last 
page. This is Busybee territory, discovered, 
explored, claimed and exclusively his own. 
We would have it no other way. 

To the serious student of journalism, the 
column is a classic case study. A synthesis 
between a Proustian eye for close and origi¬ 
nal observation, perfectly honed intention 
and a high order of craft so superbly rende¬ 
red it is never noticed. There is no grand- 


manque, there's reason. He has struck a 
chord which reverberates through the years 
with all of its original clarity and thrust: he 
loves the city, indeed, he has gone on rec¬ 
ord to state that he will live nowhere else. 

This abiding bond with Mumbai runs like 
a golden leitmotif through the book, and is 
a feast for ail seasons. There are the Run- 
yon-esque archetypes; the antics of the bil¬ 
lionaire buffoon who lives on the 21st floor 
(the perfect send-up of Mumbai's social¬ 
climbing noveaux riche); the remote con¬ 
trol puppeteer with the iron hand in the 
iron glove who holds the city in thrall; boo¬ 
tlegging ‘Aunties' in far-flung suburbs; 
back-street pavement chefs of astonishing 
virtuosity; mere celebrities Busybee consid¬ 
ers worthy of notice; and never forgetting 
his mythical family—The Wife, voice of 
calm unreason, the Sons, Darryl fit Derek, 
street-smart beyond their years and so they 
should be seeing as how they've remained 
seven and six for the past thirty; Bolshoi 
the Boxer, The Dog With The Last Word On 
Any Subject... Busybee has become Mum¬ 
bai's Boswell. There isn’t an aspect, attitude 


have their bottoms pinched—bury 
their noses in the back page of The 
Afternoon Despatch and Courier with 
giggles, chuckles, guffaws and other 
unseemly displays of mirth. Ihey are 
communing with Mumbai's best¬ 
loved columnist, Busybee. 

Leafing with happy deja vu 
through Busybee's first collection, 
culled from 1996-97,1 am reminded 
of Alexander Dumas' opening sen¬ 
tence in Scaramouche: "He was born 
with the gift of laughter and a sense 
that the world was mad.” True wit, as 
opposed to the blundering slapstick 
which we excel in, is a rare com¬ 
modity in India. True wit, on inven¬ 
tive daily display for 30 years, is little 
short of a miracle. Happily for us all, 
an ageless Pars! gentleman in 
Mumbai, self-effacing to the point of 
invisibility, with the forgettable 
name of Behram Contractor, has. 



under the nora-de-plume of Busybee, 
entertained a generation with unflagging 
elan. He has created a genre which is sin¬ 
gularly his own. As much as R.K. Laxraan 
is part of the national psyche, Busybee's 
barbed commentary on the life and times 
of Mumbai has forever changed the way 
we regard ourselves and our city. 

To review Busybee is akin to taking a 
spade to a souffle. One simply lies back 
and enjoys the experience. It never fails to 
brighten the day with buoyant ingenuity, 
quickly forgotten, but the affertaste 
lingen, so that reading Busybee is initially 
a pleasantry, then a mild addiction, finally 
a glad silver lining, in a city of perennial 
woe, which we've come to take for granted 


Behram Contnetor; the city’s silver lining 

standing. The style is spare, incisive, the 
tone affectionately laconic, a single idea 
unfolds throu^ 500 words and the punch¬ 
line rarely, if ever, fails to score. The struct¬ 
ure is without artifice, but the art has been 
hard won. It’s impossible to precis or red- 
pencil a Busybee column. The words are put 
together with perfect congniity; the senten¬ 
ces ting euphonically true; the pitch and 
balance leave no room for intrusion; con¬ 
tent and form ate seamless. But art without 
heart is, in my view, a betrayal of raison 
d'etre. If Busyba stands light years ahead of 
Mumbai's gadarene rush of columnists 


or idiosynaasy which remains untouched; 
an ancient electric tramcar hauling a gentle 
past into an improbable future; a dhobi 
ghat; the perfect dhansak; the perennial 
good cheer of street performers; the upper 
crust peeled back, warts and all; gold in the 
lower dust,, .all of the living legend which 
makes Mumbai the Circe she is. 

The publishers promise bi-annual collec¬ 
tions, past and future. 6.15 pm on the 
Borivili Express. “Hey, I've got the 98/99"... 
"Want to swap with vintage 87/887”... 
"Morons. I've booked my copy of 2001”... 
"Go away, nothing compares to his best 
hooch years, 83/84"... 

Rejoice and be glad. ■ 
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ASIAN GAMES 


BANGKOK- 
A TOUCH OF 
ALCHEMY 


Jyotirmoyee Sikdar, Dingko Singh...a heartening 
fightback by the Indians, despite officialdom 


By V. KRISHNASWAMY in Bangkok 


S uccess has many fathers and fail¬ 
ures none, goes the cliched adage. 
But it probably has no better paral¬ 
lel than Indian sport. As Dingko 
Singh fought his way in and out¬ 
side the ring, everybody was patting them¬ 
selves on the back with a shameless "1-had- 
predicted-his-victory" line, when just a cou¬ 
ple of weeks ago, a ministry official, while 
dropping him from the squad, had said, “if 
he goes, he will be a national disgrace". 

When Geet Sethi made a huge noise about 
not getting the kit due to him—the snooker 
champ can afford to buy one but he wanted 
a kit with India colours—an official went up 
to him and said "he" would get his kit, if he 
kept quiet and not let the others know. Gei't 
Sethi is too polished to be uncivil, but in 
this case if he did not slap the official, it is 
because he has tremendous restraint. 

"But why do you need a track suit? Don't 
billiards and snooker players compete In 
suits and tuxedos?" asked one official. Sethi 
shot back: "I want to wear India colours, 
because 1 am representing the country." 

As for the kabaddi boys, they 
did not know which of the 
'factions' would get the nod, 
till a few days before games. 

That India can field a squad— 
with members horn both war¬ 
ring factions—and still think 
of medals, a gold at that, is a 
tribute to players, not officials. 

Now for Dingko Singh. Like 
all great champions, he has 
grace, a word unfamiliar in 
Indian sports officialdom. 

"Let's forget all what happened 
before 1 came here and be 
proud of the gold medal," he 
said, after his tremendous win. 

En route to becoming India’s 
first boxing winner in 16 years, 
he beat a World Cup silver 


medallist, Sontaya 
Wongprates, a local 
hero, and Goodwill 
champ and World 
No 2, Timur Tulya- 
kov of Uybekistan. 

Just 20 years old, 

Dingko won the 
prestigious King's 

Cup at the same venue last year and was 
adjudged "Best Boxer" at the National 
Championships for the last two years. Yet, 
the ministry scrapped his name from the 
list submitted by selectors. "1 have achieved 
one half of my dream...," says the euphoric 
Dingko, who lost his father so early that he 
has no memories of him. Hailing from a 
poor family in Manipur, the youngster, 
who works in the Services, was raised in 
poverty, and has "hunger in his belly"—a 
Lctor as crucial as skill in boxing. 

Jyotirmoyee Sikdar, who runs with ill-fit¬ 
ting spikes because they are lucky for her, 
had wanted only a medal from the Asian 
Games after twice—in the 800 m and the 
1,500 m—finishing fourth in the '94 games. 
But she got two, and gold. "1 knew I would 




King of tliB ring Dingko Singh; 
Sprint queens Jyolirmoyee and 
K. Rosakutty; the women's and 
men's hockey squads; (below) 
the kabaddi boys; guts and glory 

get a medal, but gold! 1 never 
even imagined that," she says, 
with a smile that showed her 
pearly teeth well enough to fetch 
her an immediate contract with a 
toothpaste manufacturer. 

The biggest star since P.T. Usha, 
who ironically faded into the 
background with age and injuries 
catching up with the sprinter 
queen finally, Jyoti is dreaming 
big, "If I can beat the Chinese, 
maybe I can think of the 
Olympics," says she. And 
the officials nod in atten¬ 
dance, as if they under¬ 
stand that dream, borne 
out of sweat and blood. 

With the Indian Olym¬ 
pic Association (ioa) com¬ 
promising on its initial 
decision of sending only 
medal hopes, the first 
week was un^pitigated 
disaster. And the list of 
excuses, like the list of 
failures, seemed never- 
ending. "We have to look 
after our politics, too," 
admits a senior ioa offi¬ 
cial, in a rare moment of 
candour, when queried 
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foibles of Indian officialdom, 
which cannot help playing 
favourites, are likely to be glossed 
over. The reality Is many of these 
parasitical officials will continue 
to do what they love doing, feed 
off the glory of the sportspersons. 

And finally, we know how many 
members are there in the Indian 
contingent—240. Curiously, at 
no point was the ioa able to give 
the precise number it had 
brought along, whether "at gov¬ 
ernment expense" or "at no cost 
to government", in the first week, 
the officials were busy attending 
meetings. The chef-de-mission, 
G.S. Mander, while making token 
visits to venues, was busy lobby¬ 
ing to get elected to the Asian 
Wrestling Association, while 
K.P.S. Gill, president, Indian Hoc¬ 
key Federation, was trounced in 
his attempt to become president 
of the Asian Hockey Federation. 
"It seems the voting members 
were aware of what's happening 
to Indian hockey, so they didn't 




about the need of sending "passengers" 
like the volleyball squad. 

It was, therefore, ironical that when India 
won its first gold medal—Sikdar's 1,500 m 
sprint—the organisers bungled to the ext¬ 
ent that they played the national anthem 
thrice. "Maybe they don't expect to hear it 
again in these games, so they are playing it 
over and over again," quipped a colleague. 
Fortunately, there were more gold medals 
from Sikdar (800 m), Oingko, Sethi.... 

lhanks to them, India will come back 
from the Bangkok Asian Games with its best 
ever medal tally from a multi-event gather¬ 
ing in recent times, and the follies and 


want the same to happen to 
Asian hockey," joked one of the 
members of our hockey squad. 

India's decent-looking medal 
haul would have been more 
meaningful if the ioa, flushed 
with money from gullible spon¬ 
sors, had not inacased the num¬ 
bers, either due to pressure from 
loyalists or from txmstituent fed¬ 
erations. Even the uninitiated 
could have seen that India had 
little chance in, say, women's 
football. The men's football 
team was sent for all the wrong 
reasons. Not cleared till the last 
moment, it came mainly bec¬ 
ause of the clout the president of 
the All India Football Federat¬ 
ion, P.R. Das Munshi, wields. 
Some of the swimmers clocked 
their life's best-which wasn't 
enough to make the Asia 
grade^ut the sight of anchor 
Nisha Millet waiting on the blocks for the 
third swimmer to touch down before she 
plunged into the water will stay in the 
mind for a long time. Because by that time 
many of the other teams were midway 
through the last leg of the 4 x 2(X}m 
freestyle relay. Archery, judo, wrest- 
ling...the stories were the same. 

That will of course not deter officials from 
basking in the glory of the athletes' succes¬ 
ses and plan iiiore trips, where they may 
not win medals but can certainly look for¬ 
ward to a lot of shopping. Check the bag¬ 
gage at the airport when they return. ■ 

(The writer Is Sports Editor, 'The Indian Express') 
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Homing in to Love-eneigy 

Vaastushastra makes way for China’s Feng Shui, the latest fad to ‘heal’ homes in urban India 


By MANU JOSEPH 

T he master of guile was once a fairly successful architect. 
One day, as a tribute to what he learnt at college, one 
of his buildings in Malad fell. Recession and com¬ 
mon sense among the general public brought 
about hard times. He had a choice to 'reorient' 
his home as per Vaastushastra, but he went a notch 
ahead. He became a Vaastu consultant. 

Ixwking back at the years of well-being, in the back¬ 
seat of his car, he confirms that Vaastushastra promis¬ 
es pros|)erity, at least for Vaastu consultants. The 
demand has been so overwhelming that, "even I've 
started believing in Vaastu”. But slowly, he is noticing 
a change. A Chinese art of architecture, Feng Shui has 
slipix>d out of the bookshelves and Is making an 
impaa. It has been a soundbyte for a long time. Now 
it's found guru<. And gurus always find disciples. 

Vaastu's rigid tenets and the quacks are slowly dri¬ 
ving urban India to Feng Shui, originally the art of 
selecting a burial site for the dead. It was later used to 
make the living live better. Feng Shui, in tough trans- 
latimt, means wind-water, but it deals with many 
more components. It has a striking resemblance to 


Vaastushastra, in terms of positions, dimensions and colours. 
Where it differs from Vaastu Is that it has 'corrective' measures that 
save walls and doors from being broken down. If Vaastu asks one to. ‘ 
do away with a door that is positioned in the wrong direction, 
Feng Shui advises one to place a mirror to neutralise the 
'negative energy'. So, in a city environment, Feng Shui Is 
winning the battle. What adds to its virtue is that these 
are early days for quick-fix consultants to make a killing. 
Says Dipalle Parmar who practices Feng Shui. "It's very 
personal. It has different solutions for different peo¬ 
ple. Vaastu is too theoretical to be practical. Feng 
Shui operates on instinct. When I enter a house, I feel 
the vibrations and make changes accordingly ty pla¬ 
cing crystals or wind chimes or plants or other icons. 
These icons reflect positive energy". The fee—betw¬ 
een Rs 2 to R$ 2 lakh-4s important because, "there 
has to be an energy-exchange for Feng Shui to work". 

To a great extent, Feng Shui operates at the mystical 
level. One of Dipalle's clients, a model coordinator, 
was suffering from many problems. Dipalle identified 
the source of her hardships as 'native energy sent 
by someone. "We sat in my office and communicated 
with the sender," says IH^le. Then they sent 'love- 9 
energy' to the perpetrator. "The problem was solved." 
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ANOOPKAMATH 



WHfREFENSSHUI 

VJUSTttSHARmA 



ViMn 

■ Tin tanats am rigid 

• Raquins denrollshing enant 
poi^ In a house or an office 

■ Cannot be adopted entiraly In a 
city dwoWng Uka an apartment 

■ Doesn't always complement 
Mertors 


FM 0 Shut 

ilAryflaidble tenets 

■ DemolRibn Isntnecessary as there 
are many corrective measures 

■ Easily adaptable to urban seffings 

■ Complements Interiors because 
the suggestions are aesthetically 
oriented and do not conflict with 
the architectural plan 


Anupa Mehta, an art consultant, says she noticed a Ba-gua mirror 
placed on a door In a way that reflected negative energy to her 
office. "So I placed a mirror on my door to counter the effects." 

In the history of the Han dynasty in China, there is an episode 
called the war of mirrors. It started when people started using mir¬ 
rors to reflect 'negative energy' to their neighbours, who in turn 
used mirrors to reflect the energy back to the source. Soon, the 
community waged its war of mirrors till the emperor ordered all 
mirrors in the kingdom to be smashed. 

The hidden mysticism puts off Arvind Vaze, practicing advocate 
and a Vaastu-Feng Shui consultant; "Feng Shui is becoming impu- 
lar for the same reason that yoga became popular when Maharishi 
Yogi made it a fad in America. We Indians pick up anything that 
is a craze abroad." He admits Vaastu is rigid. "That's why I com¬ 
bine the two." But worries that people practice Feng Shui in India 


after reading a few books. "It's dangerous to apply half-knowl¬ 
edge." Agrees Manoj Kumar, a Vaastu consultant: "A Feng Shui 
master should ideally be spiritually advanced, to understand the 
forces that operate. Do you know Feng Shui is banned in China?" 

Yet there are many here who are grateful to the Chinese. Says 
singer Shankar Mahadevan whose house is ‘Feng Shul-positlve': 
"This was my new home and I didn't want anything to go wrong. 
The vibrations have been fantastic. 1 think the proof of Feng Shui 
is in the living." Meghana Edwankar too is enthusiastic. She says 
she couldn't sell a plot couldn't sell a plot for many months but 
after Feng Shui, "we sold the plot in a fortnight". 

It seems urban India goes for Feng Shui for the same reason that 
it goes to shrinks. It is a solution that presumes there Is a problem. 
Bhavesh Wadia, who is new to the line, understands this new age 
cure-syndrome. "We go to a middle class family. The family has 
three unmarried daughters. The father is a retired bureaucrat 
whose attempts at starting a business have constantly failed. And, 
there are health problems too." Bhavesh enters the apartment 
block, shaking his head. "The staircase is anti-clocln^se," he 
observes. Is it good or bad? "It depends on the family. let's see." 

As the door opens, there is wide-eyed welcome. Bhavesh gets to 
work. He asks the family to take down points. There is an air rifle 
on the wall. "These symbols aeate fear," he warns. Then he asks the 
household to shift the furniture around because, "there is no bal¬ 
ance of energy". And the toilet is stealing a lot of energy. He asks the 
family members to clear the clutter, "...there is clutter in the cup¬ 
boards, in the loft, everywhete...so there is clutter in your minds." 
But one of the daughters, an electronic engineer, is searching for 
rationality. She asks "why?" every time Bhavesh lends a slice of wis¬ 
dom. Bhavesh smiles wisely as though the 'why' will be answered 
soon. As we leave the house, the family looks hopefully at Bhavesh, 
for they want their father to be healthier and eligible men to meet 
the daughters. They want Bhavesh to bring cheer to the house 
through an art, originally used to select burial sites for the dead. ■ 
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LITTERATI 


Coming Home 


STATESMAN 



IT turned out to be a chaotic homecoming for Amartya Sen last 
week. When the British Airways flight carrying the Nobel laure¬ 
ate touched down in Calcutta last 
Tuesday, unruly crowds surged towards 
the tarmac. Policemen smashed photog¬ 
raphers' cameras and the West Bengal 
finance minister Asim Dasgupta tumbled 
to receive him with a dry flower. The 
jetlagged scholar, who had endured a 
dozen lectures in the past fortnight 
before coming home, jostled through 
the crowd with a fawning Dasgupta and 
other cadres before newsjrersons took 
over with inanities. Did he have a 
panacea for India's economic ills? (I am 
not a magician!) How would he relax? 

(Just like everybody else does, of course!) 


Or Amartya Sen with Bangladesh PM Sheikh Hasina (left); daughter 
Antara; and West Bengal finance minister Asim Dasgupta (below) 


Would he cycle when he returns to 
Santiniketan? (fust because 1 have won 
the Nobel doesn't mean 1 can cycle bet¬ 
ter!) The bad news: Sen lost his baggage 
in Heathrow which contained a replica 
of’the Nolrel gold medal. But when Sen 
returns from Santiniketan this week, the 
news could turn out to be worse. The 
Marxist government-sponsored recep¬ 
tion of Sen in the cavernous Netaji 
Indoor Stadium will possibly turn out to 
be one of the biggest populist spectacles 
in recent memory. Not something that 
Sen would relish. 

SWAPAN NAYAK 


CouitnySHATRUJEETSINGH 


Haute Presence 

SHE is a fashion icon, 
muse and talent spotter 
to designers like Alexan¬ 
der McQueen. London- 
based Isabella Blow, who 
wears many hats in the 
west's fiercely competit¬ 
ive fashion industry, was 
in Delhi last week, to 
shoot haute couture for 
the British paper Sumky 
Times. Alongside clothes 
by biggies like John Gal¬ 
liano were ensembles by 
Tarun Tahiliani, the only 
Indian designer to be 
featured in the shoot. 
Later, Blow took time off 
for a brief holiday at the 
Rajvilas, Jaipur. After all, 
all work and no play.... 


Comeback Queen 


THE Pares of Indipop is 
peeved. All because 
someone described 
Suneeta Rao's role 
inDalipTahil's 


Mancha as a 
debut. "It's a 
comeback," 


/ ' 


of her being ” 
cast opposite 
Tahil in the lead. 

But theatrical preoccupations 
will not still this deep-throated 
diva. "I'm working on my next 
album," she says. Meanwhile, 
T^hil's newly-launched 
Theatrix Productions has tied 
up his with the Elisabeth 
Marton Agency to stage 
Don Qiixote 
next month. 

$. YASHWANT 
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^sin^s as Usual _ 

M0DE1.-VJ Malaika 'Body' Arora tied the 
knot with long-time-beau-actor Arbaz Khan 
on December 12. A church wedding with 2S0 
people as witness, lunch later at Arbaz's .r 
house, and a party at night, saw Mumbai's 
giitterati in full attendance. But no rest yet 
tor the newly weds. Says Malaika's mother 
Joyce: "They'll go for a honeymoon after 
Christmas, they still have work to finish. 

Also, we want to spend Christmas together." 


Pram airdi !• dwn 

Imra plaojud fbr bu^T ' 

lVvo24-bour chi^ds^-4{ailnmk Snteit^ . 

Network and ICetniltQiaimd,wlA Modi Network, 
bthba good time to enter OtelndlmiiiMnbct} . . 

This is as good a time as any, because we ate long-term 
players. We h(^ to be distributed (Hi every cable system 
inindia. We're Q^dally launching in January 1999. - . , 

Wbo do yon see as comiwtltien? 

Nobody. I think eac^ diannel isd^tent. Vk will start with the Hallmark bjl^Sbim-. 
ent Channel, which wili o^ movies, fmtuiing stats Uke Bkm Kingitey and hal^iioa>^ 
siltni..whae cme can recognise therhes of stotles-fMyssey, Moby Dkk, ' 

What abotit Kermlt Chaimcl? 

Ketmlt is a one-stop shop for muppets. Sesame Street and other award-winning shorn 
will be featured. The ea^ part of die day will be primarily for klch; As the day 
progresses, the programming will change to Include adults as WeU. . 

In a nutshell, how would yen desl^iie both channels} 

The channels will offer family-oriented programming. They will be more dramatic, 
intellectual and a lot safer. The kind the entire family could srateb togetlKE. 

How different will yonr fiu« be Cram that of Disney or Carman Netsm^ 
Kermit entertains and lightens. Unlike Cartoon Network or Disney wdUch ate synqiy. 
In absolute terms, what is yoiir dalm to fune? 

Nobody's come close to the 126 Emmy Awards that Hallmark ^itertabunent Netwmk 
has won. We are up for 32 nominations this year. Last year, tiienumber one rated 
movie on TV was MerUn and the number one on US caUe was Moby Dick. 

Viewers in India don't take too Idtndly to paying for their channels. 

We expect to charge the operator and hot tile viewer. 

Dkn^ too had dedded on a 244ionr pay channel heforc chickening out 
we are mote rlsk-aC(^pting, whUe they ate risk-averse. , 
mu your pnrtnershbsV nature Wl^ bfedl Entertadamcnt NetWMis chaagd 
Modi will be our dlsttib^n partner. Thougli tite association could grow to inc^n^:. 
other revenue-enhancement (^portunilies! ‘ . ' / 

SaMMiiiKkt 



A Spiritual Awakening _ 

lOR ageing southern superstar, Rajnikant, 
s iiiitudity is his newest role. After Osho's 
k Khings were translated into Tamil, many 
u lebrlties, including Rajni, have started kn¬ 
owing the 'guru'. Says Swami Kirti: "The star 
|[i.'s accepted Osho as his teacher. He is a very 
l^iritual man.” As long as he doesn't make a 
biix pas like fellow-believer Vlnod Khanna. 
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An Anglo-Saxon 

DREAM... 




S OME hundred years ago—or was it two hun 
dred—a lone Englishman chanced upon a 
rhododendron hill In Kumaon, and did what 
lone Englishmen do when they chance upon a lov¬ 
ely spot. He set up a hill station. A gently curving j 
Mall Road on the highest ridge, full of snug English 
cottages tucked away in forest groves, all with names 
JAYACHANOHAM Roscmount and 

Snow Ridge and Mount View and 
Windy Hollow and Home Farm and 
I^ne Lodge, all with extensive gar¬ 
dens, and plum orchards and pansy 
patches, with outhouses and scul¬ 
leries and kitchens and larders for 
the Indian help. Discreetly hidden 
in the foliage, some fine stone churc¬ 
hes—combing Anglican design and 
Kumaon stone craft. Then the 
Ranik'hct Club, a sprawling arcaded 
structure with a fine wood spring 
dance floor and a well-stocked bar, 
overhanging trophies of man-eating tigers. At the far end of the 
Mall, the lower bazaar. As always, the English view of the world 
was gentle, civil, cultivated, tasteful and utterly English—the 
closest approximation of country life in Sussex. Kanikhet, as 
with all good colonial things, was but an extension of the 
Anglo Saxon dream. 

...And an Indian Nightmare 

T he Englishman had forgotten one thing. It was not possible 
to get to lovely Ranikhet from Delhi without experiencing 
an unfortunate blemish called Moradabad, one of the world's 


gautam bhatia 


Rigours of a Regiment 

B ut to return to Ranikhet, as soon as the British 
departed from its salubrious climes, the stone 
houses were quickly and quietly refilled—like origi¬ 
nal Johnny Walker bottles—with spurious local 
stuff. Indian gentry from the plains in dire need of 
summer cottages thronged up, filling the stone 
- larders with dal and rice rations, tinkling the veran¬ 
dahs with the sounds of their own silver tea services. 
Hotels appeared in the local bazaar: Doon Hotel, 
Spring Dale Manor, River Side Inn, built against 
blank hillsides and offering quiet and reassuring views of con¬ 
crete retaining walls. Restaurants changed menus; idli, sambar 
and Bengali sweets replaced mushroom-on-toast. On the army 
golf course, the clubhouse was locked up and the nine-hole 
course converted to a picnic ground. The bus station rather 
than the club became the hub of Ranikhet's social life. 

The army presence in Ranikhet cannot be discounted. At 
every turn is a reminder that this is the home of the Kumaon 
Regimental Centre. Multicoloured emblems, yellow shields of 
raging tigers state down concrete ga^e posts. Starched colonels 
move about curtained Ambassadors like contractors on a build¬ 
ing site. Army jeeps and trucks with stiff regiment flags and 
insignias spray their diesel fumes into pine forests. And on the 
golf course, retired brigadiers tee off before hitting the bat. I 
remember some years earlier when a sudden monsoon deluge 
had wiped away road links to the centre of town and everyone 
was left stranded in their far-flung cottages. Even then the army 
was not to be easily swayed from its routine by this civilian 
calamity. The roads lay wrecked, crying for some quick repair, 
but the jawans carried out their daily exercises; running up and 
down the broken hillsides, jogging and exeici.sing while the CO 
teed off in the rain. Just to remain fit and ready for the next 
Indo-Pak war. The Army is truly an Indian institution. 

A Shoe Box of a House 


unloveliest places. However hard anyone tried to bypass it, 
Moradabad stood resolutely blocking the path. And like 
Ranikhet's legendary beauty, Moradabad's ugliness is also his¬ 
toric. After almost a quarter-century of being the 'Armpit of 
Uttar Pradesh', the city claimed the title of ‘Arsehole of the 
world' for virtually 10 years running—a title it wrested from 
Calcutta. (The Miss Moradabad contest takes place at the city's 
sewage treatment plant—the only hygienic place in town). How 
it achieved this legendary title Is not difficult to see. For 
whichever direction you drive in, the city greets you with a sul¬ 
phurous stench of decay and a refuse dump of plastic bags and 
vultures the size of Agra. Beyond that a drain choked with a 
purple rivulet of raw sewage like one of the larger tributaries of 
the Ganga, and scores of children and adults fishing in it for 
bits of f^, some dead fish, anything. 

But to be fair to Moradabad, two years ago, a thoughtful dis¬ 
trict magistrate planted a eucalypujs sapling at the city's busiest 
junctions. It was a symbolic gesture of such optimism that it 
struck an instant chord with the citizenry. For a year the way¬ 
ward imiocent tree fluttered under the ill-tempered dose of 
monoxide and soon became like the limbless that roam the str¬ 
eet around it. Till another thoughtful citizen decide to move the 
tree to the district magistrate's own compound, where it now 
lives. If Moradabad has a soul, it is there in a tiny shrivelled bit 
of green trying desperately to survive in a dead, rotting city. 


I N many ways the indigenised hill station looks, acts and 
minds its manners like its English ancestor—there is the 
Annual Gladioli and Flower Show at Chaubatia, retired colonels 
still tap their sticks on the sidewalk for the evening walk and 
discuss the price of rum in their time, the Army's main activity 
is still golf. But below these seemingly innocuous acts of well¬ 
being, there is a darker side of Ranikhet. The presence of ngos 
and development agencies signals a deeper decay. On each trip 
up I notice more and more of the forest disappearing, water in 
short supply, absence of fuel wood. Like Moradabad, plastic 
bags and raw sewage now cover the hill below the bazaar. And 
beyond the fringes of the old town there lie houses built by us 
officials once posted to Ranikhet. The officials have moved on, 
and doubtless acquired more houses in more beautiful sur¬ 
rounds; but their earlier intentions remain, discarded ruins, 
sentinels perhaps to what Ranikhet will soon become. 

Some years ago my wife and 1 decided toibulld a place for our¬ 
selves there as well. Given our minuscule budget, and given 
that there were so many lovely stone cottages around, all with ' 
hearths and fireplaces and bay windows and columned veran- - 
dahs, it fell on us to make a moral statement about the true 
state of the \yorld. The house we built was in brick and con¬ 
crete—a modem economic shoe box, that said without ambi- A 
guity or paradox that there is ugliness in the world. There is a ^ 
God, sure, but there is also Moradabad. 
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